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a.  The  PriHdpat  Sfiettfia  Md  Atkirtnet  t^f    II Jill,   th* 
J*rince  Cmvtrt.  With  no  iDtrodocUotL  Londoa.  1891. 


THE  day,  which  announced  throughout  the  land  the  death  of 
the  Prince  CoDBort,  was  a  day  of  universal  gloom.  The  heart 
the  nation  was  touched  by  the  BuddenneBS,  with  which  indis- 
!>uidtion  had  assumed  the  face  of  danger,  and  interest  had  grown 
into  alarm ;  and  there  was  a  prescient  observation*  at  an  early  stage 
[)f  theilluesH,  that  the  constitution  of  the  illustrious  patient  did  not 
om  to  offer  that  stout  resistance  to  the  advances  of  disease 
which  his  favoumble  age  and  his  tall,  manly,  well-proportioned 
inn  would  have  seemed  to  insure.  The  purity  of  his  life,  the  in- 
^gritj*  of  liis  chiiracter,  his  varied  talents  and  accomplishments,  and 
the  active  share  in  public  undertakings  so  often  and  so  judiciously 
aitautned^  had  gradually  acquired  for  him  a  strong  and  deep  hftld 
upon  the  esteem  uf  the  British  peciple.  But  the  depth  of  that 
tyinpatliy  and  sorrow,  which  accompanied  the  catastrophe,  was 
probably  a  tribute  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Queen  in  a  yet  greater 
de-gree  than  to  the  signal  merits  of  her  husband.  It  was  felt,  by  a 
jtuit  instinct,  that  love  and  loss  conjointly  had  perhaps  never, 
niditt  all  the  varieties  uf  life,  been  raised  to  so  liigh  a  pitch  : 
%t  no  woman  had  ever  leant  more  fondly,  and  no  queen  had 
ever  Jmd  so  much  cause  to  lean.  The  weight  was  doubled ;  while 
the  strength  was  halved,  and  the  joy  and  comfort  gone.  Accord- 
ingly, there  was  a  real  and  genuine  desire  of  the  whole  people  to 
be  partners  in  her  great  affliction,  in  no  conventional  or  secondary 
m^e,  but  by  tnily  bearing  a  portion  of  it  along  with  her.  Nor 
Vul..   XXVT.  B 
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was  this  the  case  only  in  the  highest  circles ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
sentiment  deepened,  as  it  widened,  with  every  step  downwards 
from  class  to  class^  and  to  the  very  base  of  society.  To  the  same 
mixed  feeling,  with  the  same  dominant  reference  to  the  Sovereign, 
may  have  been  partly  due  the  remarkable  midtipUcation  in  all  quar- 
tera  of  the  local  memorials,  which  by  degrees  covered  the  land.  With 
respect  to  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  the  gorgeous  structure  near 
the  western  extremity  of  Hyde  Park,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  its 
extraordinary  magnitude  of  scale,  and  sumptuousness  of  execution, 
may  in  future  days  be  deemed  to  assert  a  greater  superiority  to 
other  mortals,  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  Consort,  than  even  liis  pure 
and  lofty  reputation  can  be  expected  to  sustain.  In  any  case,  we 
may  say  of  him  with  truth  what  the  greatest  ItaUan  poet  of  this 
centurj^  Giacomo  Leopardi,  has  said  of  Dante — 

lo  80  ben 

Che  saldi  men  che  cera,  e  men  ch*  areaa, 
Verso  la  fama  che  di  te  lasciasti, 
Son  bronzi  e  marmi.* 

Happily  we  have  sure  memorials  of  his  mind,  and  faithful 
chroniclers  of  his  history ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  expected, 
while  it  must  be  ardently  desired,  that  not  only  our  own  time,  but 
future  generations  also,  may  continue  to  prize  the  recollection  of 
.  a  life  lifted  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  princely  existence,  and 
not  only  meritorious,  but  even  typical  for  nations  and  men^  at 
large. 

Before  taking  notice  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Martin,  we  must  briefly 
refer  to  the  two  other  offerings  of  loyal  commemoration,  which  were 
already  before  the  world. 

In  1867,  General  Grey  compiled,  under  the  direction  of  her 
Majesty,  a  memoir  of  "  The  Early  Years  of  the  Prince .  Consort," 
from  1819,  tlie  year  of  his  birth,  to  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
in  1840.  Originally  prepared  for  private  circulation,  it  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  public ;  and  the  intended  prosecution  of  the 
work  was  announced  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  volume.  But, 
no  long  time  afterwards,  the  hand  of  the  wiiter  was  cold  in  death. 
The  work  of  General  Grey  was  even  more  commimicative,  threw 
even  more  Ught  upon  the  personal  histories  and  the  domestic 
interior,  than  the  later  biography.  He  had  been  chosen  to  dis- 
charge a  labour  of  love,  implying,  on  the  part  of  his  Sovereign, 
the    highest    confidence.      Never    was    that    confidence    better 

♦  Rudely  and  slightly  rendered  in  the  following  lines : — 
Matched  with  the  fame 
Of  thy  g^at  name, 
Bronse  is  bat  wax, 

And  marble  sand. 
To  baffle  Time's  attackn 
And  stealthy  hand. 
From  G.  Leopard!,  Sopy-a  il  monumetdo  di  Dante  che  sipreparava  in  Firtnze, 
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deserved.  Besides  possessing  the  other  qualities  needed  for  his 
important  functions,  he  was  a  man  loyal  with  no  common  loyalty ; 
and  his  long  standing  at  the  Court  gave  him  the  power,  which 
yomiger  men  cannot  be  expected  equally  to  possess,  of  acting  in 
all  points  the  part  of  a  faithful  friend.  The  "fierce  light  that 
beats  upon  a  throne"  is  sometimes,  like  the  heat  of  that  furnace  in 
which  only  Daniel  could  walk  unscathed,  too  fierce  for  those  whose 
place  it  is  to  stand  in  its  vicinity.  The  incidents  of  a  Court  retain, 
down  to  our  day,  their  fascination,  and  we  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  hope  it  may  not  soon  be  lost;  yot  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  it  is  girt  about  with  a  relaxing  atmosphere,  and  that  a 
manful  constitutioaa,  or  adequate  Tefreshmont  from  otiier  sources, 
is  required  in  order  to  secure  a  robust  health,  in  mind  and 
character,  to  its  favoured  residents.  Had  the  bodily  health  of 
Geneml  Grey  been  equal  to  his  mental  soundness  and  manly  truth- 
fulness of  stamp,  he  would  still  have  been  among  us,.  Tv-ith  many 
coming  years  of  usefulness  to  reckon. 

A  more  recent,  but  not  less  loyal  or  judicious,  rtel^iion  to  the 
throne,  was  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  whose  death  we  have  been 
called,  within  the  last  few  months,  to  mourn.  So  early  as  in  1862, 
he  had  been  chosen  to  edit  the  Speeches  of  the  Prince ;  and  ke 
had  prefixed  to  them  a  fnost  able  and  most  discriminating  intro- 
duction, only  second  in  interest  to  the  Speeches  tlicmaelvcs,  which 
were  eagerly  and  extensively  read  by  the  nation,  and  wliich  un- 
questionably have  that  in  them  which  ought  not  to  die. 

It  was  much  that,  after  the  removal  by  death  of  these  two 
admirable  servants  of  the  Crown,  lier  Majesty  should  be  able  to 
select,  for  the  definitive  execution  of  a  task  hithei*to  only 
attempted  in  fragments,  a  biographer  of  such  higli  qualifications 
as  Mr.  Martin.  He  has  brought  to  tlic  execution  of  a  task  neces- 
sarily arduous  the  same  fine  hand  and  accurate  discernment  with 
which  he  had  previously  rendered  the  image  of  some  of  the  best 
Latin  poets,  in  the  guise  of  happy  and  elegant  English  transla- 
tions. It  is,  however,  unnecessary  for  us,  writing  many  montlis 
after  the  appearance  of  the  work,  to  repeat  in  detail  the  praises 
wliich  have  been  justly,  and  more  promptly,  awarded  to  Mr.  Martin 
already  by  authoritative  and  respected  organs  of  tlie  periodical 
press.*  We  have  only  to  wish,  that  he  may  continue  as  lie  lias 
begun.  Perhaps  we  should  add  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the 
nature  of  Ins  subject  matter  may  not  again  impose  upon  him  any 
such  necessity  of  entering  largely  into  the  dctiiil  of  foreign  poUcy 
as  he  encountered  in  the  painful  case  of  the  Spanish  marriages. 
Even  the  valuable  documents  and  the  authentic  history  he  has  here 
furnished  want  something  of  the  charm  of  a  biograpliy.  But  the 
interest  of  the  Royal  portrait,  which  it  has  been  Mr.  Martin's  duty 

♦  Quarterly  Jtem'ew  for  January,  1857,  pp.  108—110. 
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to  draw,  is  one  not  to  be  exhausted  \s\i\x  tlie  nui  oi  a  successful 
work.  The  study  aud  coiiteniplation  of  \\iv  man  will  reniain  pemia- 
iiently  fruitful  of  tlie  most  iroproving  leaaons  to  e^eiy  learner  in  the 
ecliool  of  human  nature.  The  whole  action  of  *the  Prince,  in  its 
manifold  rehitions  both  to  Euglieh  society  and  lo  the  constitution  .\ 
of  the  country^  still  forms  a  subject  of  deep  ihtei-est  to  all  who  are 
interested  either  in  free  institutions  generally,  or  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  them  under  which  we  live.  And  the  amount  of  ciilamity 
we  have  Buffered  by  his  death  has,  perhaps^  not  even  yet  been 
fully  apprehended. 

It  ifi  not  our  intention  to  enter  largely  into  the  narrative  of  a 
life  of  which  the  general  features  are  so  well  and  wdely  known  ; 
especially  as  wo  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Maiiin's  work  will  in  no 
long  period  obtain  access  to  a  wider  circle  of  readere,  through 
republication  in  a  popular  form,  than  is  permitted  by  its  present 
size  and  price.  But  wo  shall  carefully  select  our  points  of  refer- 
ence. And  there  is  one  anecdote  of  the  Pi-inee*8  eliildliood, 
recorded  by  Coimt  Arthur  Mensdorff,  which  exhibits  in  very  early 
times  the  base,  so  to  speak,  of  his  character. 

"One  day,  when  we  children,  Albert,  Ernest,  Ferdinand,  Aiigu:^tU5, 
Alexander,  myself,  and  a  few  other  hoys,  were  playing  at  the  Rosenati,  and 
some  of  lis  were  to  storm  tbe  old  mined  tow^r  on  tlie  side  of  the  castle, 
which  the  others  were  to  defend,  one  of  ua  sug-gejited  that  there  was  a 
place  at  the  hack  by  which  wc  could  get  in  %vithout  being  seen,  and  thus 
capture  it  without  difficulty.  Albert  deehired  *that  this  would  Ih?  most 
mib^ei'oming  in  a  Saxon  knight,  who  should  always  attack  the  enemy  in 
front.*  And  so  we  fought  for  tlie  tower,  so  honestly  and  vigorously,  that 
Albert,  by  mistake,  for  I  was  on  his  side,  gave  me  a  blow  U{M.>n  the  uose, 
of  which  I  still  bear  the  mark.  I  need  not  say  how  mvvy  he  was  for  the 
wound  he  had  given  me.'*» 

The  boy  w*as  father  of  the  mau  ;  and  from  th*.*  liigh  standard 
which  he  had  thus  early,  and  thus  earnestly,  presented  to  himself, 
he  never  de%aated.  He  was  also  happy,  beyond  almost  all  other 
men,  in  the  aids  wliieh  he  received.  His  education  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  with  all  the  care,  the  steady  direction  of  means  to 
an  end,  the  determination  to  tmn  all  muids  and  all  faculties  to 
the  very  best  account,  winch  distiDguishcs  the  Germans  beyond 
any  people  of  Europe.  It  seems  as  though  there  were  no  disturb- 
ing element  of  waste  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  world ;  and 
tliis  extraorduiary  and  noble  thrift  early  became  a  governing 
principle,  and  a  great  power,  in  the  Hfe  of  the  Piince  Consort, 

But  he  had  higher  advantages  even  than  those  of  a  careful  and 
elaborate  training,  in  the  constant  and  affectionate  attention  of 
two  men,  each  in  himself  remarkable,  and  both  devoted  in  an 
extraordinary  measure  to  his  welfare,  aa  w^ell  as  to  that  of  the 
Queen,  with  whom  in  a  long  vista  of  anticipation  we  are  told  that 

•  >Ir.  ^Urtin,  f .  T  j  Q<m«rftl  Gr«y»  p,  57, 
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his  destiny  was.,  almost  from  the  very  first  conjoined  (Martin,  p.  14). 
They  -were^fceif  Uiot  only  of  great  gifts,  but  singularly  adapted  for 
their  work- of  wa^enship.  ^,    - 

,-One  of  them  T^King  Leopold,  of  Saxe^Soburg  by  birth,  of 
Belgium  by  a  hap|Ty  selection  and  adoption.  This  Sovereign 
must  imdoubtedly  be  reckoned  among  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  a  monarch,  he  gave  a  Jiving  example  of 
all  the  lessons  which  are  to  be  learned  from  the  free  institutions  of 
the  world,  and  some  part  of  which,  at*  feast,  he  may  have  originally 
gained  from  his  association  with,  and  residence  in,  England. 
CSalled  to  the  throne  under  circumstances  more  menacing  than 
those  of  his  neighbour  and  father-in-law,  Louis  Philippe,  he  lived 
in  prosperity  and  died  in  honour,  while  the  heir  of  the  more 
splendid  lot  closed  his  days  in  obscurity  and  in  exile ;  and  it  may 
not  be  an  unrectsonable  opinion  that,  had  France  been  governed 
from  1830  onwards  with  the  enUghtened  frankness  of  King 
Leopold,  the  Orleans  dynasty  might  still  be  on  the  throne,  and 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  still  might  bear  the  indgnia  of  France ; 

^  Troja  qae  nunc  stares,  Priamique  arx  alta  maneres." 

The  column  of  the  Place  Venddme  would  not  be  in  ruins,  nor  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  in  ashes. 

Married  in  early  Hfe  to  Princess  Charlotte  of  England,  he  stood 
in  the  line  of  s^cce8sion  to  the  very  same  position  which  his 
nephew.  Prince  Albert,  was  afterwards  to  hold.  By  the  early  death 
of  that  Princess,  which  was  so  deeply  and,  as  is  now  known  in 
the  light  of  later  disclosures,  so  deservedly  lamented,  the  cup  was 
dashed  from  his  Kps.  But,  without  doubt,  the  exact  reproduction 
of  the  same  situation  for  others  so  near  and  dear  to  him  in  the  next 
generation  must  have  heightened  in  his  mind  that  interest  in  their 
well-being,  which  his  relationship  of  itself  could  not  but  inspire, 
and  which  the  early  death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  (in  1820)  gave  him 
an  appropriate  opportunity  of  bringing  into  action  with  reference 
to  the  Princess  Victoria. 

One  of  his  great  acts  of  tutelaiy  friendship  was  to  bring  upon 
the  scene  Baron  Stockmar,  a  person  who  was  to  contribute  as 
directly,  and  perhaps  with  a  yet  larger  effect,  to  the  safe  and 
happy  direction  of  the  Prince's  life.  Copious  memoirs*  of  the 
Baron  were  printed  three  or  four  years  back  by  his  son,  in  German, 
and  were  translated  into  English.  But,  notwithstanding  their  near 
association  .^vith  persons  and  matters  so  interesting  to  the  nation, 
they  did  not  take  any  extended  hold  of  the  public  mind.  The 
ahnost  idolizing  ardour  of  liKal  affection  in  the  author  of  the 
book,  failed  to  redeem  a  number  of  errors  in  point  of  taste  and 

*  Memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar.  By  hifl  son,  Baron  E.  von  Stockmar.  Translated 
Inmi  the  Oerman  by  O.  A.  K    Longmans,  1872. 
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propriety,  Fortunatoly  the  ehameter  of  the  paraou  oommeiuo rated i 
was  fio  liigli,  Ks  to  survive  and  surmoiiot  the  iujudicioiis  and 

.  obtrusive  coruniemoration.  In  the  pages  of  Mr,  Martin,  Baroil 
Jkiekniflr  appears  in  hk  just  place  and  relation,  wliich  of  cQUi-ee  is 
lot  that  of  the  Olympian  Zeufi  of  iiiod<'rn  Enrope*     Of  i  ud 

(Tiiltivatecl  gifts,  he  was  a  man  absolutely  theinte rested,  u  ^y 

tJie  eense  of  superiority  to  pecimiary  inducement,  biit  in  tiie 

'puwer  of  casting  (as  it  were)  himsc^lf  out  of  himself*  so  as  to 
attain  a  complete  identification  with  tliose  on  whose  behali*  he 
advised  or  acted^  foj^  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  advice  or  action 

Lmight   belong.     To   a   fearless  independence   he  added*   as  Mn 

rlklartin  tnily  says*  a  penetrating  judgment  of  men  and  thingft* 
(p.  15),  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  dwotion.  Eminently  eo^ 
mopolitan  in  the  framework  of  liis  mind,  he  was  free  from  national 
limitations;  and  was  able  both  to  appreciate  for  lumself^  and  to 
instil  hito  another  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  true  chamctar  of 
the  British  Constitution,  a  product  of  our  insular  soil  which  is  not 
unly  without  a  parallel,  but  iu  its  subtler  parts  almost  without 
analogy  elsewhere.    It  is  commonly  seen,  by  even  the   most  in* 

-telHgent  of  foreigners, as  pictures  are  seen  in  gjislight,  wth  n  strong 
irojection  of  their  more  glaring  coloui^,  and  a  total,  or  at  best 
rery  serious,  loss  of  their  more  delicate,  cool,  tmuspareilt  Rlmdows 

'and  graduating  touches.  From  IHIG  to  1831,  the  Baron  had  been 
resident  in  England  as  the  private  j^ecretary  of  Piince  I^copold^ 
and  the  comptroller  of  his  honsehold.  He  had  also  acted  as  the 
organ  and  representative  of  the  Prince  in  the  difficult  nc  *  *  iiH 
^hich  followed  his  acceptance  of  the  Belgian  cro^vn,  tn  _  i  ich 
irere  well  ([ualified,  aa  may  be  seen  by  the  readet^  of  the  recent 
^Life  of  Lord  Pahnct*st(jn,"  to  exercise  and  develop  tlie  oapacity 
of  any  man  for  statosmansliip.  Itetiiing  to  Goburg  iu  1834,  h© 
obeyed  in  lS3tt  a  new  «jall  of  King  Leopold  for  his  aid,  and  became 
main  agent  in  the  happy  and  wise  conspiracy,  of  wluch  the  King 

fwas  probably  the  first  author,  for  disposiDg  all  circumstances 
towards  the  marriage  of  the  young  Prince  Albert  ^^th  the  future 

■  Queen  of  England,  and  for  fitting  h^m  to  adorn  the  exjdt<?d 
station.  The  succcsmou  of  Princess  Victoria  had  now  no  impedi- 
ment in  its  way;  and  it  was  time  to  make  preparation  for 
smoothing  her  arduous  upward  path  with  the  best  of  all  appli* 
oncea. 

I-   The  plan  in  view  was  bold,  but  not  moro  bold  than  wise.     It 

I'jevidently  was  to  make  aprepamtion  ideally  perfect,  but  yet  to  leave 

[^choice  asenrire  and  froe^  as  if  there  had  been  no  prepamtion  what- 
A  golden  halo  of  romance  thus  mvested  the  early  life  of  these 
jroung  and  iUustrious  persons.     The  whole  narrative  really  recalls 

^the  most  graceful  fictions  f*f  wise  genii  and  gentle  fairies,  besetting 
morials  with  blessings,  and  biassing  their  fates  to  bliss.    It  waaaa 
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where  the  hi^est  skill  combines  with  bounteous  soil  and.  benefi*  . 
cent  climate  to  secure  the  golden  harvest.    There  never  can  have 
been  an  instance  in  which  public  and  domestic  aims  were  more 
thoroughly  harmonised ;  though  there  have  been  so.  many  where  , 
the  hmnan  hearts  and  lives  of  Royal  persons  have  been  as  Ughtly 
sacrificed,  as  if  they  were  creatures  doomed  to  vivisection  in.  th^. 
interests  of  science  or  of  curiosity. 

This  comprehensive  forethought  has  not  failed  to  secure  even 
a  political  reward.     The  palaces  of  England  became,  shrines  o£. 
domestic  happiness;  and   the  Court  exhibited  to  the  jiation a.nd 
the  world  a  pattern  of  personal  conduct,  in  all  the  points  most 
sHppeiy  '^and  dangerous  for  a  wealthy  country,  with  a  large 
leisured  class,  in  a  luxurious. age.    Idleness,  was  rebuked  by  the 
unwearied  labours  of  the  highest  persons,  in.  the  land;  vulgar, 
ostentation  grew  pale,  in  the  face  of  .a  splendour  everywhere, 
associated  with  duty,  and  measured  by  its  ends ;  impurity  could . 
not  hve  in  so .  clear  an  atmosphere ;  ev^n  thrift  had,  its  tribute. . 
of  encouragement,  where  hospitalities  truly  regal  and  unwearied 
were  so  organized  as  not  to  put  disdain  upon  the  homely  im- . 
attractive  duty  of  .living  within  an.  appointed  income.    All  these 
personal  excellences  were   seen  .and  appreciated  by  the  public ;, 
and  they  contributed  perhaps  no  leas  than  wise, legislation,  and 
conduct  inflexibly  constitutional,  to  draw  close  the  ties  between, 
the  people  and  the  throne.  . 

The  culminating  point  of  the  interest,  with  which  the  Ufe  of  the 
Prince  Consort  should.be  regarded,  is  one  at  which  it  is  really  in-, 
separable  from  the  associated  life  of  the  Queen..  They  are  ideally  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same  medal ;  nay,  actually,  the  several 
moieties  of  the  same  whole.  .And,  thus  considered,  they  .supply  the 
one  normal  exhibition  of  a  case  in  which  the  woman-ruler  of  a 
great  empire,  herself  highly  endowed  both  with .  chamcter  and 
inteUigence,  has  rested  as  it  were  on  the  backgi-ound  of  another 
consummately  accompUshed  existence,  and  has  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  all  its  quaKties,  and  all  its  energies,  as  amply  as  if  they  had 
belonged  to  her  own  original  store.  Happy  marriages,  it  may  be 
thankfully  acknowledged,  are  rather  the  rule  among  us  than  the 
exception ;  but  even  among  happy  marriages  this  marriage  was  ex- 
ceptional, so  nearly  did  the  union  of  thought,  heai-t,  and  action  both 
fulfil  the  ideal,  and  make  duality  approach  to  the  borders  of  iden- 
tity. Commonly  the  wife  is  to  the  husband,  as  the  adjective  is  to  the 
substantive.  Undoubtedly  the  gieat  faculties  and  comprehensive 
accomplishments  of  Prince  Albert  fully  entitled  liim  to  claim  the . 
husband's  place.  But  he  exactly  appreciated  the  demands  of  the 
throne  upon  its  occupant,  and  the  consequential  demands  of  his 
wife  upon  himself.  He  saw  that  it  was  liis  duty  to  Hve  in,  for,  and 
through  her,  and  he  accepted  with  a  marvellous  accuracy  of  intel- 
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lectual  apprelieufiion,  aud  with  an   unswerving  devotion  of  hm 
heart,  this  peculiarly  relative  element  in  a  splendid  existence. 

On  one  occasion,  at  least,  he  was  led  to  describe  in  words  ^  \m 
lOwn  life-long  function.     In  the  year  1850,  nearly  at  the  point  of 
[l>iflection  of  his  married  life,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  strongly 
purged  upon  him  that  he  should  assume  the  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief.    In  this  recommendation  we  see  at  once  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  the  Ehike's  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  an  undoubted  indication  of  faculties  tending  to  decline  with 
the  lapse  of  years.     The  characters  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Prince 
stood  so  liigh*  that  the  first  announcement  of  liis  acceptance  uf  such 
an  office  might  have  given  pleasure.    But  every  man  acquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  parliamentary  government  must  at  once  have 
Been  it  to  be  indefensible,  and  in  a  high  degree  inconvenient.     It 
1 18,  indeed,  to  be  desired  that  a  very  close  relation  of  sentiment 
I  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Anny  should  be  permanently  raain- 
Itained.    But  the  Army  is,  after  all,  a  great  depailment  of  the 
I  State;  and  departments  of  the  State  can  only  be  administered  in 
this  country  by  peraons  responsible  to  Parliament.     There  are, 
indeed,  some  features  in  the  office  which  recommend  that  its 
contact  Avith  Parliament  should  be  mediate,  and  not  direct.     The 
discipline  of  the  Army  is  a  subject  so   grave,  so    dehcate,  aud 
associated  at  such  a  multitude  of  points  with  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  governing  class,  that   it    should   be  as  little  as 
possible  exposed  to  the  influence  of  parliamentaiy  pressure;  a 
pressure  much  more  apt  to  be  exercised  in  the  interest  of  class 
than  in  that  of  the  pubHc.     The  responsibility,  therefore,  of  the 
Commander-in-CTiief  is  covered  by  that  of  the  Secretarj^  of  State, 
But  this  protection  is  not  exemption;  and  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment is  entire  with  respect  to  the  miKtary  as  well  as  the  official 
head.     Now,  the  responsibility  of  pubKc  officers  in  these  days  does 
not  usually  clothe  itself  in  the  hard  material  forms  of  impeaclmients 
and  attainders,  as  it  did  in  other  times.     It  is  sufficiently  sustained 
and  enforced,  for  the  most  part,  through  tin?  immensely  quickened 
action  of  opinion,  and  an  increased  susceptil^ility  to  its  influence. 
The  ultima  ratio  with  us  is  no  longer  fraught  with  peril  to  Ufe, 
liberty,  or  estate,  but  simply  means  removal  from  office*     This 
power,  however,  is  indispensable ;  and  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
York  may  sei-ve  to  show  that  it  is  no  mere  pliantom.    But  it  is  , 
quite  plain  that  no  such  power  could  have  been  exercised,  or  even  - 
discussed,  in  reference  to  the  Imsband  of  the  Queen,  without  affi:*ot-  < 
ing  the  Throne ;  to  which  he  was  so  closely  related,  that  whatever 
injured  the  one  must  have   brought  the  other  more  or  less  into 
question.     Now,  in  such  a  matter,  there  should  be  no  more  aud 
less.    It  follows  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  guarantees! 

*  S{»oeclieft,  p.  76. 
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afforded  by  lik  character  for  vnse  and  unimpeachablo  conduct. 
Here  was  a  radical  aud  incuraV)le  fault  in  the  Duke^s  suggestion* 
Mr*  Prince  could  not  fulfil  the  very  first  among  th«  couditians 
of  fitueas  for  the  office :  he  could  not  be  removable. 

Y>  •    '  't  was  the  temptation  to  an  active  mind*  conacious 

of  tli        ^        ; ,  ;ind  filled  with  the  desire,  to  render  service  to  the 

nalium  for  once  at  least  to  Boize  the  oppuiiunity  of  claiming  to 

i§:'        "  ^  '   in  a  furm  in  which  it  would  l)riog  the  valuable 

fr*  ,  :  V  and  palpable  appreciation.    The  reeomniendation, 

tbuB  attfactive  in  itself,  proceeded  from  a  statesman  of  fourscore, 

id  from  the  man  who,  of  all  th(5  land  coidd  boast-,  stood  first 

tlie  pubUc  estimation.     It  miglit  well  have  been  mistaken  for 

k  safe  propoi^L     We  doubt  whetlier  a  merely  intellectual  superi- 

ity  wouUl  have  saved  the  Prince  from  tliis  serious  danger — this 

ip,  laid  in  iimocence  by  most  friendly  hands*  But  his  intellectual 

iperiority  was  backed  by  a  noble  power  of  moral  self-denial. 

knd  so  he  found  his  way  to  the  heart  and  root  of  the  matter.     In 

letter  to  the  Duke,  he  describes  the  positinn  t»f   tht*  "  fomale 

SovortJigii,"  and  proceeds  as  follows : — 

**Thia  requires  that  the  Inifibaail  should  entirely  aiiik  hia  own  iudividiial 
^e-fi^^"!^*'  1"  t)\&t  of  his  \*ife ;  that  he  ahould  aim  at  no  power  by  himself 
;  should  shun  ail  ostentation ;  assume  no  separate  responsi- 
'^   •■nblic;  Ijut  make  hia  position  entirely  a  part  of  hers,  fill 
b,a3  a  woman,  she  would  nattirally  leave  in  the  exercise 
T  ^  continually  and  anxiously  watch  every  part  of  the 
!  to  l>e  able  to  advise  and  assist  her  at  any  moment, 
nniJtiiLintjus  and  difficult  questions  or  duties  brought  before 
■s  international,  Sfimetimes  political,  or  social,  or  [)erflonaU 
It'   natural  head   of   her   family,  superintendent  of   her  household, 
»anas?^r  f»f  hf^r  y»Hvate  affairs^  sole  confidential  adviser  in  poll  ties,  and 
qI}  Muications  with  the  officers  of  the  Government; 

K^  !>-,  .  of  the  Queen,  the  tutor  of  the  royal  children, 

\m  |icivate  •«:^.retary  uf  the  Sovereign,  and  her  permanent  Minister." 

'^  IS  admirably  large  description,  we  seem  to  find  but  one 
rror  «jf  a  word.  It  is  not  in  the  <^^\t\ii^i  voiifidcntial ;  for 
though  thifi  veiy  phraae,  by  the  usage  of  the  constitution,  belongs 
t      '  ssivc  bodieii  of  her  advisers,  it  is  manifestly  appHcable 

t  propriety  to  the  Prince,  in  a  distinct,  and  in  a 
much  higher  than  tlie  oflGcial  senBe,  It  is  in  the  word  Minister. 
^'  I  to  the  Queen  he  coidd  not  be,  because  his  conduct  was 

>tn  the  reach  and  control  of  Parliament.     But,  in  fact,  the 
word  IB  t43o  weak  to  convey  the  cliaracter  of  the  relation  between 
J  '    I        I  f ;       I  *Tid  of  the  Queen.     He  was  to  her,  in  deed  aud 
itl,    •■  ^     .      ;    >  1^. 

Much    more»  then,  than  a  personal  interest  (high  as  in  such 
cr^        '  inal  interest  is)  attaches  to  this  great  example, 

:  as   a  woman,  was  laid  a  mmimnm   of  burden. 
The  problem  was  to   find  for   her  a    corresponding   majrimimi 
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of  r^^Uevliig  aid.  The  relation  of  the  Prineeto  the  Queen  waa 
i^ally  an  experini«nit  iii  the  eciorice  oiid  art  of  politifjR  for  the 
eivilbsc^d  world,  Iti*  enccees  waa  complete :  if  it  had  failed,  not 
England,  but  the  civilized  Avorld  woidd  have  been  the  loser.  For 
the  part  RUtftained  by  the  Monarch,  in  the  syetem  of  this  extended 
ettipire,  still  remains  a  great  matter,  and  not  a  amall  one.      ' 

The  weighty' businoeB  of  kingship  has  in  modern  timee  been 
undergoing  a  subtle  and  silent,  yet  an  ahnofit  entii^  tranrforrnation  ; 
and,  m  this  country  at  leasts  the  process  hae  reached  its  maturity. 
Neither  the  nature  nor  the  extent  of  this  change  appear  aa  yet  to 
have  becrome  familiar  to  the  ordinary  run  of  observerB.  The 
name  of  the  Queen  was  still  the  sjtnbol,  and  her  office  the  fountain, 
of  all  lawftil  powers ;  royalty  was  seen  and  felt  among  us,  until  thu 
darl  '     low  of  wdowhood  fell  upon  the  august  head,  by 


th^ 


J  very  mnk  and  elass,  w^th  unusual  frequency,  and 


in  a  splendour  never  surpassed  by  the  habit  of  prec?eding  Sot©^  « 
i^igue.  Many,  then,  did  not  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  character 
of  the  regal  office  had  been  altered ;  while  those,  who  believed  in 
the  change,  for  the  most  part  believed  that  this  gi'eat  fimction 
waa  now  emptied  of  its  force,  and  reduced  to  an  illusion*  Both 
were  alike  in  error ;  in  an  eiTor  which  it  is  not  easy  to  correct  by 
a  summaiy  description,  llie  nearest  approach  to  an  account 
combining  truth  and  brevity  would  perhaps  be  found  in  the  state- 
ment, that  wliile  in  extent  the  change  hats  been,  at  least  inwardly, 
nothing  less  than  a  tmnsformation,  its  substance  may  chiefly  be 
perceived  in  a  beneficial  substitution  of  influence  for  power. 

Not  that  even  power  is  entirely  gone.  The  whole  power  of 
the  State  periodically  returns  into  the  Royal  liands  whenever  a 
ministry  is  changed.  This  resiunption  is  usually  brought  about 
by  forces  distinct  from  the  personal  action  of  the  Sovereign*  Tlie 
day  when  George  IV.,  in  1829,  after  a  stmggle,  renewed  the 
Chai*ter  of  the  Administration  of  the  day,  and  thereby  submitted 
to  the  Roman  CathoUc  Rehef  Act,  may  be  held  to  denote  the 
death  of  British  Idngship  in  its  older  sense,  wluch  had  m  a  meiiBUi*e 
survived  the  Revolution  of  1G88,  and  had  even  gained  strength 
during  the  reign  of  George  IIL  The  endeavour  of  King  Wil* 
liam  IV.,  in  1834,  to  assert  his  personal  choice  in  the  appointment 
of  a  ministry  without  reference  to  the  will  of  Parliament,  gave  to 
the  Consei-vative  party  a  momentary  tenure  of  office  without 
power.  But,  in  truth,  that  indisc4'eet  proceeding  of  an  honest,  and 
well-meanijig  man  produced  a  strong  reai'tion  in  favour  of  tlie 
Liberals,  and  greatly  prolonged  the  predominance^  which  tJiey 
were  on  the  point  of  losing  tlirough  the  play  of  natural  causes. 
Lftv'ing  too  great  a  stress  on  the  instrument  of  Royal  will^it  tended 
not  to  sti-engthen  tJie  thmne,  but  to  enfeeble  it.  Such  was  tlie 
upshot  of  an  injudicious,  though  undoubtedly  conscientious  use  of 
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power.  The  case  was  very  different  when  the  pressure,  not  of  • 
Boyal  willy  but  of  ParHamentaiy  difficulties^  brought  about  the 
first  resignation  of  the  Melbourne  OoTemm^at  in  1639,  and  what 
was  oalkd  the  Bedohambev  queition  arose.  It  was  a  question 
wheAer  the  kdiee  of  the  Courts  who  had  been  poHtioaUy  ap-^ 
poii^ed,'  should  or  should  not  retire  from  office.  The  Queen,  not 
yet  twenty  years  old,  but  capable  of  contiucting  attachments  at 
once  4|iiick  and  durable,  resisted  the  demand.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  allowed  at  that  time  to 
pioceed  with  his  task^  the  ministry  he  would  then  have  formed 
would  have  been  possessed  of  reasonable  stability.  But  the  powev 
of  tiie  youngi  Sovereign,  appUed  with  a  skilful^  use  of  opportunity, 
safioed  to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  Liberal  Government  until 
ihBi  summer  of  1841,  a  period  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  years.  Its 
esercsse  produced  at  tiie  time  no  rermlsion  in  the  public  mind.' 
The  &i8l  judgment  upon  4)he  conduct  of  the  parties  to  the  crisis 
has  bee&  more  fiivourable  to  the  Minister  than  to  the  Monarch. 
Baron  Stockmar  himself  has  expressed  this  opinion.  But  the 
question  involved,  the  claim  of  the  woman  in  her  early  youth, 
was  one  of  which  within  limits  equity  would  have  recom* 
mended  the  allowance.  PosiAbly  it  was  suspicion,  the  most  obsti- 
nate among  the  besetting  sins  of  politicians,  even  in  men  of  upright 
nature,  which  interfered  on  the  side  of  rigour.  The  justice  of  the 
ease  has,  we  think,  been  expressed  in  the  arrangement  which  has 
now  long  prevailed.  The  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  who  is  not 
periodically  resident  at  the  Court,  but  only  an  attendant  on  great 
occasions,  changes  with  the  ministry :  the  Ladies  in  AVaiting,  who 
enjoy  much  more  of  personal  contact  by  virtue  of  their  office  with 
the  Sovereign,  are  appointed,  and  continue  in  their  appointments, 
without  regard  to  the  political  connections  of  their  husbands. 

The  record  of  the  transaction,  given  in  Hansard,*  rests 
mainly  upon  two  letters,  one  from  the  Queen,  and  the  other  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  these  two  letters  diflfer  in  their  representation 
of  the  facts.  The  Queen,  in  her  letter,  mentions,  and  refuses,  the 
proposal  of  Sir' Robert  Peel  " to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  Bed- 
chamber." Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  answer,  speaks  only  of  his 
desire  to  remove  a  portion  of  them;  and  in  the  same  letter 
declines  to  prosecute  the  task  of  foiining  a  ministiy.  Hence  it 
appears  that  he  abandoned  that  undertaking  to  construct  a 
Qovemment  upon  a  decision  of  the  Queen's,  which  is  not  the 
decision  announced  by  her.  She  declined  to  i^emove  tbcm  as  a 
body ;  he  resigns  his  charge,  because  he  is  not  allowed  to  remove 
a  few  among  them.  It  is  veiy  difficult  to  understand  why  he  did 
not  dispel,  if  only  for  his  own  sake,  the  misapprehension  under 
which  the  Queen's  letter  may  have  been  T\iitten.    At  present  the 

♦  Vol.  3dvii.  pp.  984,  seqq. 
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documervtaiy  evidence  ovly  shows  that  her  Majesty  reftuied  an 
imreaeonable  demand ;  and  that  In*  retired  from  Id.s  high  pomtion 
because  he  adhered  to  a  demand  which*  whether  necessary  or  not, 
wae  not  unreasonable.  If  in  truth  the  matter  turned  upon  her 
Majesty's  reeistanco  to  tJiis  narrower  request,  it  is  quite  poflsible 
that  it  was  an  error  on  the  one  side  to  preew  the  request  to 
extremity,  and  ou  the  other  to  refuse  it.  Had  it  been  upon  the 
wider  one,  all  wotJd  surely  have  admitted  that  there  was  full 
warrant  for  the  refusal. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  case,  because  it  affords  tlie  most  recent 
illustration  of  the  successful  exercise  of  Koyal  power,  and,  on  tliia 
account,  beam  a  character  of  historical  iinpoi-tance.  The  thii"ty-«ix 
years,  which  have  since  elapsed,  have  been  nndistmbed  even  by 
a  single  shock  in  the  relations  between  the  Sovereign  and  her 
Government,  which  has  changed  its  head  no  less  than  twelve  times 
withojit  the  slightest  jolt  or  friction  in  the  play  of  the  machinery. 
But  lalthough  tin?  admirable  aiTangements  of  the  Constitution 
have  now  completely  shielded  the  Sovereign  from  personal 
responsibility,  they  have  left  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a 
direct  and  personal  influence  in  the  whole  work  of  government- 
The  amount  of  that  influent^e  must  vaiy  greatly,  accurding 
to  chamcter,  to  capacity^  to  experience  in  affairs,  to  tact  in 
the  application  of  a  pressure  wliich  never  \h  to  bo  carried  to 
extremes,  to  patience  in  keeping  up  the  continuity  of  a  multi- 
tudinous supervision,  and,  lastly,  to  close  presence  at  the  8e4it  of 
government ;  for,  in  many  of  its  necessary  operations,  time  is 
the  most  essential  of  all  elementB,  and  the  most  scarce.  Subject 
to  the  range  of  these  variations,  the  Sovereign,  as  compared  with 
lier  Ministers,  has,  because  she  is  the  Sovereign,  the  advautagea 
of  long  experience,  wide  survey,  elevated  position,  and  entire 
disconnection  from  the  bias  of  party.  Further,  personal  and 
domestic  relations  yd\h.  the  ruling  lamiliee  abroad  give  openings, 
in  delicate  cases,  for  saj-ing  more,  and  saying  it  at  once  more 
gently  and  more  efficaciously,  than  could  be  ventured  in  the  more 
formal  cpiTespondence,  and  mder  contacts,  of  Governments*  We 
learn  from  the  voliune  of  Mr.  Martin,  with  how  much  tnitlifulness 
and  decision,  and  with  how  much  tact  and  delicacy,  the  Queen, 
aided  by  the  Piince,  took  a  piincipal  part,  on  behalf  of  the  nation, 
in  the  pauiiiil  question  of  the  Spauish  nuirriages.  Instances  so 
very  conspicuous  as  this  may  be  rare ;  but  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  the  aggregate  of  direct  influence  noiTnally  exer<  i  '  '  the 
Sovereign  upon  the  counsels  and  proceedhigs  of  her  m  ia 

considerable  in  amount,  tends  to  pennanence  and  solidity  of 
action,  and  confers  much  benefit  on  the  count i-y,  without  in  tho. 
smallest  degree  reUe^*ing  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  from  theiri 
undivided  responsibilityA 
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But  we  doubt  whether  even  this  very  important  function  of  the 
Sovereign  in  watching,  following,  and  canvassing  policy,  be  not 
lefiB  important  than  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  vast  moral 
and  social  influence  attaching  personally  to  the  occupant  of  the 
throne.    This  is  a  power  exercised  upon  the  ordinary  relations  of 
Kfe,  and  greatly  through  the  ceremonial  and  hospitalities  of  a  Court. 
Little  are  they,  who  gaze  from  without  upon  long  trains  of 
q)lendid  equipages  rolling  towards  a  palace,  conscious  of  the 
meaning  and  the  force  that  live  in  the  forms  of  a  Monarchy 
probably  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  the  most  solid  and  the 
most  revered,  in  all  Europe.    The  acts,  the  wishes,  the  example, 
of  the  Sovereign  in  this  country  are  a  real  power.    An  immense 
reverence,  and  a  tender  affection,  wait  upon  the  person  of  the  one 
permanent  and  ever  faithful  guardian  of  the  fimdamental  con- 
ditions of  the  Constitution.    She  is  the  symbol  of  law;  she  is  by 
law,  and  setting  apart  the  metaphysics,  and  the  abnormal  incidents, 
of  revolution,  the  source  of  power.    Parliaments  and  ministries 
pass,  but  she  abides  in  life-long  duty ;  and  she  is  to  them,  as  the 
oak  in  the  forest  is  to  the  annual  harvest  in  the  field.     When  the 
august  functions  of  the  Crown  are  irradiated  by  intelligence  and 
virtue,  they  are  transformed  into  a  higher  dignity  than  words  can 
fully  convey,  or  Acts  of  ParUament  can  give;  and  traditional 
loyalty,  with  a  generous  people,  acquires  the  force  (as  Mr.  Burke 
says)  of  a  passion,  and  the  warmth  of  personal  attachment.     But 
by  tiiose  to  whom  we  are  attached  we  are  ready  and  prone  to  be, 
nay,  we  are  already,  influenced. 

This  power,  inherited  with  the  place,  will  ever  prove  to  have 
been  husbanded  and  enlarged  in  strict  proportion  to  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  and  is  independent  of  all  personal  contact, 
strictly  so  called,  between  Sovereign  and  subject.  But  the 
personal  contact  of  the  Sovereign  with  the  subject,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  such  as  those  which  the  Prince  so  greatly 
contributed  to  form,  is  of  very  considerable  extent.  We  do  not  now 
speak  of  local  visits,  or  special  relations  to  a  class  such  as  the 
Army ;  or  of  participation  in  the  amusements  of  the  people,  as  at 
theatres,  or  balls,  or  concerts.  And  yet  these  are  not  to  be 
despised ;  nay,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  presence  and 
interest  of  the  Sovereign  in  these  recreations  tend  to  expel  from 
them  vulgarity,  to  reduce  in  many  points  the  capricious  excess 
of  fashion,  and  generally  to  make  their  quality  better  than  it 
would  tend  to  become  imder  other  auspices,  by  giving  a  distinct 
and  high  sanction  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  ever  striving  to 
raise  the  level  (for  example)  of  the  musical  and  dramatic  arts. 
But  we  must  likewise  take  more  particularly  into  view  what  is 
more  strictly  in  the  nature  of  personal  contact.  To  come  under 
the  Poof  of  the  Sovereign,  to  partake  the  hospitalities  of  the 
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Sovereign,  to  be  aclmitteil,   even  t'ur  inomeuts  only»  to  thrj  c 
verso  of  the  Soyercign,  nil  tliese  in.  their  iliffcrent  degrees  cod 
Btitutc  powet»,  and  give  fecope  for  influence:  for  influence^  whic 
all  that  18  gooa,  a**  well  as  Bonietliing  of  what  i«  bad,  in  Englifl 
society  ttjiids  to  enhance.     I'hohe  things  make  their  mark; 
the  mark  is  nsimlly  durable. 

With  ue,  society  is  panging  miJer  many  subtle,  yet  vital  chalj 
It  muBt  never  be  forgotten*  that  wealth  is  now  in  Engb 
longer  the  posscfision  of  a  few,  but  rather  what  ib  termed  •*a  dnigl 
That  is  to  say,  it  m  difinried  through  a  circle  eo  much  extendc 
and  so  fa»t  cxtendhig,  tliat  to  l>e  wealthy  does  not  of  itself  satisfj 
and  the  keenness  of  the  unsatisfied  desire,  aspiring  selfishly  not 
8upeiioiit^%  but  lather  to  the  markft  of  superiority,  seeks  the| 
above  all  in  the  shap(>  of  what  we  toi-m  social  distinction*  Bi 
the  true  test  of  the  highest  social  distinction  in  this  country : 
nearnesa  to  the  Monarch;  and  all  this  avidity  for  access,  fd 
notice,  for  favour,  expresses  an  amount  of  readiness  to  conform, 
foUo%v,  to  oome  under  influence^  which  may  often  be  indiif6rei{ 
enough  ih  qtiality,  but  is  very  large  iii  fity. 

But,  quite  apart  from  these  more  qi  ;  ible  elements,  it 

be  borne  in  mind  that  the  society  of  this  country  is  hierarchicallj 
constituted*      It  is   not  here,  as   it  was  in  tlie  Court  of  Lot 
Nopoleon  ;  where  there  was  as  much,  or  more,  of  splendour  and  \ 
play*  but  where  the  influence  exercised  hy  personal  contact  ter 
nftted  in  thofie  who  were  it«  immediate  objects,  because  they  well 
often  the  mere  members  of  a  clique,  and  wni*e*pullera  of  politic 
intrigue,  nexur  the  natiu^al,  traditional,  accepted  head^ ai^d  teadhei 
of  society.  I  At  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria,  It  "  "'"      *  | 

SL^JniBo  who  came  within  tlie  magic  circle  were  p^ 
of  whom  was  more!  or  less  himself  a  power:  the  heads  of ^tiie 
profefisions,  the  leaders  of  Pailiament,  the  Patriarchs  of  lettec 
the  chiefs  of  art,  and,  as  was  natural  and  right,  in  larger  measu^ 
than   any  other  class,  the  ariatocmcy  of  the  land,   themselv^ 
having*  in  SO)  I  '   -fauces,  the  d     ''    i'^      '"  ]      I     V      ' 

high  peraonal  ^  iVm.    E%'eu  in 

orders  of  men,  a  princi|de  of  seleoiiou  wae  not  forgottetts 
it  became  evident  that,  ^ithoTit  invidious  s<  r  s»  the  C-     i 

fenced  in  every  class  those  who  were  tliv  iu  that  vl 

leant  to  passing  by  those  less  eligible*    Thus  tlie  whole  fore© 
royal  example  and  authority  was     "         '•  g».)od;  and 
most  efficacitais  nianner*     The  j"  'es  of  the  < 

exhorted  to  right  conduct  all  who  were  witJiin  their  reach,  ar 
strongly  <r         ^  '  -  Mksite,      T'  i 

within  til'  IS8,  to  wl 

intereoui'se  cwild  by  possibility  extetnl. 

B«it  it  iraaa  verj'  Him\\  part  of  their  whole  operauoiu 
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pUnetSy  which  wheel  round  the  sun,  many  are  themBelves  wheeled 

TOimd  by  other  and  secondary  stars.    The  Court  touched  in  the 

strictest  sense  only  the  select  men  of  the  country;but  of  these  every 

one  was  himself  a  centre  of  influence  by  example,  by  exertion,  by 

mental  activity,  it  might  be  by  all  combined;  and  each  transmitted 

what  he  had  derived,  €U9  one  billiard  ball  carries  on  the  stroke  to 

another,  or  as  the  circles  widen  on  the  water.  Many  readers  mayfind 

something  of  paradox  in  what  we  are  now  spying ;  but  we  venture 

to  believe  that  it  is  because  they  have  not  taken  occasion  to  make 

the  subject  a  matter  of  careful  study  and  observation.     Among  the 

things  least  understood  and  moat  sadly  imdeivestimated  in  the 

world  are  the  force  of  example,  and  thQ  silent  influences  of  leader- 

flhipb    In  our  social  system,  so  marked  by  the  dove-tailing  of 

dassesi  the  quality  of  receptivity  for  these  influences  is  raised  to  its 

Morymiin,  and  they  pasa  from  the,sunmnt  evten  to  the  base.    We  do 

not  hesitate  to  express  a  firm  conviction  that  the  Court  6i  Victoria 

was  a  sensible  and  important  element  in  the  group  of  f<>rcei^  which, 

for  two  or  three  decades  of  years,  rai$ed  in  so  beneficial  a  manner 

the  social  and  moral  tone  of  the  uppdr  classes  of  this  country,    I 

abhough  the  upward  movement  they  received  has  -of  late  years 

not  been  sustained,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  for  some  time  been 

ebbing.    K  this  be  true»  then  that  Court  was-  ^  great  fSact  in  t 

history ;  if  at  least  history  is.  to  be  a  picture,    and'  not  only  a  / 

sign-board.    We  may  also  say  that  its  impeding  exterior,  its 

regular  and  memy-sided  action,   and    its  accurate  and  refined 

adjustments^  made  it  a  work  of  art.    Of  all  this  the  Prince  was, 

and  could  not  but  be,  the  organizing  and  directing  mig^  Amply 

charged  with  poKtical  labour  and  its  moral  responsibilities,  the 

Queen  was  thus  provided  with  an  appropriate  reHef;  and  in  one 

important  sphere  of  action  all  things  moved,  for  her,  automatically. 

The  quantity  of  what  is  expected  from  a  Sovereign,  in  a  state  of 

society  like  ours,  is  double  and  quadruple  of  what  the  working 

force  of  a  single  mind  and  will  can  readily  supply.    By  the  Princess 

close  imion  with  the  Queen,  and  by  his  energy,  his  method,  and 

his  judgment,  the  motive  power  was  at  once  doubled,  while  from 

the  close  harmony  of  the  two,  singleness  of  impulse  and  operation 

was  fully  maint€Lined. 

We  have,  in  these  pages,  rather  endeavoured  to  bring  into  view 
what  we  think  to  have  been  the  less  observed  parts  of  the  Prince's 
action,  than  dwelt  upon  such  forms  of  his  useful  activity  as  are 
better  known.  Instinctively  remote  from  ideology,  he  had  an 
energetic  tendency  towards  social  improvement  in  every  form, 
and  herein  especially  towards  those  reformatory  schemes  which 
were  calculated  to  bring  into  view  new  modes  of  coping  with  social 
mischief;  as  well  as  those  which  tended  to  raise  the  level  of  culture, 
and  to  refine  common  life  by  the  habits  and  appliances  of  art.  AVlien 
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the  siibjectB  of  his  care  and  atteiitiun  are  brought  together,  iheyi 
form  a  whole  ro  formidable  in  amount,  that  the  mind  is  *?tiiickanc 
almost  shocked  at  the  la-viBh  expenditure  of  brain-power  which 
they  must  have  required,  amidst  all  the  splendour  which  is  readily j 
mistaken  for  ease  by  the  careless  beholder ;  and  wonder  become«i 
less,  as  pain  becomes  more,  at  that  sapping  and  exhaustion  of  vital 
forces  which  probably  made  openings  for  disease,  and  prepared 
him  to  succumb  to  it  in  the  early  maturity  of  his  manhood. 

But  in  tnith  the  foiin  of  self-sacrifice  practised  by  the  Piince 
seems  to  be  the  prime,  and  perhaps  the  only,  way  in  wliich,  under 
the  circumstances  of  modern  times,  the  nobleness  of  the  Royal' 
chamcter  can  be  sustained.  The  changes,  which  have  affected  the 
position  of  sovereigns  and  their  families  among  us,  are  in  many 
resjjccta  fmught  wth  moral  danger,  and  with  temptation  in  pecu-' 
liar  forms,  not  easily  detected.  Of  old,  the  king  had  all  his  splen- 
dours and  all  his  enjoyments  weighted  by  the  hea\^^  cares,  and  very 
real  and  rude  reBponsibllities,  of  government ;  and  *'  uneasy  lay  the  ' 
head  that  wore  a  crown/*  It  was  a  truth  as  old  as  Troy,  where 
other  gods  and  warriors  slept,  but  Zeus  alone  was  wakeful.*  Thuu 
it  was  that  power,  and  luxury,  and  what  is  far  more  insidious, 
flatteiy,  were  then  compensated  and  kept  in  check.  In  the 
British  monarchy,  the  lodgment  of  the  various  parts  of  this  great 
whole,  making  up  a  kings  condition,  is  changed,  and  their  moral 
equihbriiun  put  in  jeopardy*  There,  are  still  gathered  the  ^en^ 
dours,  the  enjoyments,  all  the  notes  of  homage,  all  the  eager 
obedience,  the  anticipation  of  wishes,  the  surrender  of  adverse 
opinions,  the  tnie  and  loyal  deference,  and  the  deference  which  is 
factitious  and  conventional.  To  be  served  by  all  ia  dangerous;  to 
be  contradicted  by  none  is  worse.  Taking  into  view  the  immenee 
increase  in  the  appUances  of  material  ease  and  luxury,  the  general 
result  is,  that  in  the  private  and  domestic  sphere  a  royal  mil  enjoys 
at  this  epoch,  more  nearly  than  in  any  past  generation,  the  privi- 
leges of  a  kind  of  omnipotence*  At  the  same  time,  the  principal 
burden  of  care,  and  all  responsibility  for  acts  of  acbninistration,  and 
for  the  state  of  the  country,  is  transferred  to  the  head  of  others,  and 
even  the  voice  of  the  hghtc^st  criticism  is  rarely  heard.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  true  that  the  duties  of  a  Court  entiiil  in  their 
full  scope  a  serious  and  irksome  task,  and  that  there  must  be 
much  self-denial,  and  much  merit,  in  their  due  discharge.  But  it  ia 
also  in  other  duties,  principally  remote  from  the  public  eye,  that  the 
largest  scope  is  afforded  for  the  patient  and  watchful  labour  in 
pubhc  affairs  which,  balancing  effectually  mere  splendour  and  en- 
joyment, secures  the  tme  nobleness  of  kuigship  against  the  subtle 
inroads  of  selfishness,  and  raises  to  their  maximum  at  once  ih^. 
toil,   the    usefulness,   and  the  influence  of  the    British  throne. 

•  n.  a  1. 
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^bttbly,  imder  any  circningtances, 


&  they  favourable  9M 

cjui  tkfcee  reiit*h  a  higher  point  of  elevation  than  thtiy 

had  attained  by  tho  joint  eftbrts,  and  dniing  the  married  hie,  of 

I  the  Qn^^n  and  the  Prince,     Nor  can  we  well  overvahie  that  addi- 

tic»n  of  masculine  energy  to  female  tact  and  truth,  which  brought 

1  tlio    working   of  British  Royalty   eo  near  the   standard  of  ideas 

I  exceDGnce. 

Wc  prt>ceed  to  some  matters  more  exclui^ively  personal  to  tho 

Prince.     A  German  by  birth,  he  never  lusttlie  t^tamp  of  Germany ; 

and  the  foreign  mark  upon  liis  exterior  and  manner,  together  with 

^^  thi>  perjiotTial  presence  of  a  manifest  endeavour  to  turn  every  man's 

^H  conversation,  every  man's  particular  gift  and  knowledge*  to  account 

^■for  his  oT^vTi  mental  improvement,  most  laudable  as  it  was,  prevented 

^BUi  ;^*  i"  --;  -  ^hat  chami  of  ease  in  Ids  intercourse  with  the  world, 

^^^Pii  lieved  to  Imve  poeseesed  in  the  circle  of  his  family; 

And  retarded  the  growth  of  his  popidarity  among  tlie  wealthy  and 

Uji     "  -V  who  are,  and  may,  we  fear,  always  remain^  one  of  the 

Im*-'  rious  among  the  several  cla88es  of  society, 

1  he  precocity  of  the  Prince  seems  to  have  been  not  leas  re^ 
markable  than  his  BoHditj^  and  his  many-sidedness,  bi  this  respect, 
ind*M-d,  all  Royal  persons  enjoy  such  advantages,  through  the 
elaborateness  of  their  training,  the  devotioii  of  those  who  sunoimd 
ibr^  "^  their  large  opportunities  of  contact  i^dth  the  choicest 
mii,  I  almost  in  all  cases  they  seem  to  exliibit  a  number  of 

tlu?  ragun  of  matimty  much  earher  than  do  tliose  in  lower  station^ 
What  was  specially  noteworthy  about  the  Prince  was,  that  in  his 
precocity  there  wa6  nothing  show^^,  or  superficial  or  transitory. 
Tlioui^h  ho  had  hardly  crossed  the  threshold  of  manhood  when  h© 
ttrii'  ^  long  ua  he  gave  no  signs  of  cntdity.  never  affected 
ki^  he  did  not  possess,  never  slackened  in,  and  never  con- 

ooaied,  tiiat  anxiety  to  learn,  which  seemed  to  accompany  as  much 
his  social  leisure  as  his  working  hoiu-s.  There  seemed,  again,  to  be 
no  branch  of  human  knowledge,  no  subject  '>f  human  interest,  on 
which  he  tlid  not  lay  liis  hand. 

TTlifiearlyand  multitu«h'm-iusd<ivelopniLnt,  which  received  a  share 
of  tMistiLnce  froru  tho:  incidents  of  Royalty,  and  which  in  him  nature 
ittpremely  favomtjd,  however  da;izling  and  however  real  in  the 
1(1'  '  s  it  suppHes,  has  likew^e  at  least  one  great  drawback.  It 
l»  1  arable  to  the  energetic  concentration  without  which  the 

Imiuati  mind  can  liardly  reach  to  greatness,  and  of  which  it  is  plain 
tliAt  he  was  eminently  capable.  It  is  impps^iblo  to  say  what 
powth  may  have  been  i*e8ei'\'ed  fur  the  Prince  during  Vm  later 
jrtare;  but  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  complete  among  the 
8peeoho» — which  constituto,  afti^r  all,  his  veiy  best  memorial — 
Wlong  to  tlie  earlier  j)oi-tion  of  the  volume  ;  and  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  aKHign  to  the  later  moiety  of  it  any  marked  superiority  ever 
TOL,  XX\X  0 
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the  fimt.     The  circumstances  of  his  life  inaj  have  thwarted  th€ 
bias  of  nature  ;  but  uudoubtedly  these  Speeches  seem  to  show  the' 
exercise,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  of  the   three  combined 
facuhies  of  terseness  in  expression,  of  concentrated  attontionp  and  | 
of  completeness  of  thought. 

At  the  age  of  tliirty,  in  1850,  he  delivered  a  speech,  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  mind  and  character  ol 
Sir  Robert  Peel.     This  description  is,  among  its  other  features,! 
highly  sympathetic.     It  betokens  a  real  intimacy;  and  there  is  nol 
other  of  the  same  stamp.     In  truth,  the  character  of  Peel^  in  somei 
intellectual  and  many  moral  quaHties»  was  not  without  pointedj 
resemblance  to  his  own.*     His  short  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  in  1854,  aflVirds  a  remark- 
able example  of  handling  at  once  succinct  and  L'xhaustive.f     Thai 
speech  at  Birmingham,  for  the  Midland  Institute,  in  1855.}  and  the 
speech  at  Aberdeen,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  aral 
excellent.   But  to  our  mind  the  Prince  never  surpassed  in  compre-j 
hensiveness,  in  liis  fearless  truth!  uhi  ess,  and  in  delicacy  of  touch  I 
and  handling,  his  address  at  the  festival  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in| 
1850,  when  he  was  still  but  thii-ty.    After  treating  of  the  character 
of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  he  proceeds  to  the  general  subject : — 

'*  Gentlemen,  the  procluctioa  of  all  works  in  art  or  poetry  reqiiiix*^,  ipl 
their  conception  and  exe<;iition,  not  only  an  exercise  of  the  intellect,  skill,] 
and  patience,  hut  partirularly  a  conrurrent  wamith  of  feeling-  and  a  freei 
flow  of  imagination.  This  renders  them  most  tender  plants,  which  will 
thrive  only  in  an  utniwpheie  calculattM]  io  maintain  that  waj-mth  ;  arid  that, 
atmosphere  is  one  of  kiinbirss — kindness  towards  the  artist  i)ersonany,  asl 
well  as  tfiwards  hi^  prfxluctiun*  An  nnklnd  word  of  fntieism  passes  likdl 
a  cold  blast  over  their  [cjy.  these]  tender  shoots,  and  shrivels  them  up,| 
checking  tlie  flow  of  the  sap,  which  was  rising  to  produce,  perhaps,  multi* 
tudes  of  flowers  and  fruit. 

**  But  still,  criticism  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  development  of  art,  i 
and  the  injudicious  praise  of  an  inferior  work  becomes  an  insult  tol 
superior  genius, 

'^  In  this  respect  our  times  are  i^ecaliarly  unfavourable,  when  compared  I 
with  those  when  Madonnas  were  painted  in  the  seclusion  of  convents.  Fori 
we  have  now,  on  the  one  hand^  the  eager  competition  of  a  vast  array  ofl 
artists  of  every  degree  of  talent  and  skill,  and  on  the  other,  as  jtidge,  aj 
great  public,  for  the  greater  part  wholly  uneducated  in  art,  and  thus  led  by] 
prr>fes8ional  writers,  who  often  strive  to  impress  the  public  with  a  greati 
idea  of  their  own  artistic  kuowled^  by  the  merciless  manner  in  which 
tli€*y  treat  works  which  have  cost  those  who  produced  them  the  highesi 
efforts  of  mind  or  feeling. 

^*  The  works  of  art,  by  k^ing  publicly  exhibited  and  offered  ft>r  sale,  are  ' 
becoming  articles  of  trade,  following,  as  such,  the  unreasoning  laws  ofj 
markets  and  fashion; 'and  public  and  even  private  patronage  is  swaye" 
by  their  tyrannical  influonce/'§ 

In  these  evils  he  finds  the  ground  for  the  existence  of  the 
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Academy*  which  has  done  miioh  to  deserve  the  public  confidence, 

tat  yet  to  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  its  own  besetting 

^ger. 
We  paas  on  to  a  still  higher  matter.  WTiere  so  wami  and  bo  wide 

4n  ititertnt  ir  felt  in  one  departed,  tliere  cannot  but  be  much  desire 
to  kimw  what,  in  tliis  agitated  and  expectant  age,  was  liis  mental 
ttttitude  with  respect  to  religion.  On  this  great  subject  there  has 
been  flome  degree  of  reserve,  which  we  should  be  the  last  to  blame ; 
fir  at  a  time  of  sharp  division,  and  of  much  fashionable  scepticism 
as  wt'U  as  bigotry,  lo%Hng  hands,  such  as  those  which  tend  the 
PrinceV  memory,  are  little  likely  to  expose  a  beloved  reputation 
)the  harahest  and  most  penetrating  fonus  of  criticism.  For  the 
blic,  however,  the  matter  has  now  become  one  of  history.  The 
Ti  \\\  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Prince,  alb  perhaps,  tliat  it 

k.  ;_, at  to  know.  They  knew  that  he  was  a  reUgious  man.  In 
hi«  earliest  youth,*  at  the  period  of  his  confirmation^  to  which,  in 
Qermriny,  a  peculiar  character  attaches,  he  declared  Mith  energy 
his  reaolved  adoption  of  the  Christian  profession.  To  its  pxiblic 
dntieu  he  paid  a  regular  horaag^*  His  life  was  known  to  be  of  a 
pim^and  severe  morality,  of  an  incessant  activity  in  duty,  of  an 
exemplary  tone  in  the  various  domestic  relations.  The  confidence 
rfthecotintry,  won  upon  these  grounds,  was  sealed  by  the  obvious 
ptew*nec  of  a  detr-nnined  and  even  far-reaching  ProteRtanrism.t 
The  Prince  was  friendly  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights  independent 
<rf  religiotis  profession ;  but  with  such  a  frame  of  opinion  for 
MmKili',  and  with  his  marked  earnestness  of  character*  a  cei'tain 
degree  of  theological  bigotry  may  have  fonued  an  ingredient  in 
his  views  of  the  religious  system  of  the  Latin  Church,  even  when 
conridered  apart,  from  its  latest  and  moat  extravagant  developments, 
of  which  he  lived  to  witness  some  bold  beginnings. 

So  far  aa  can  be  gathered  incidentally  from  those  who  find  ad- 
ffiittari<!e  to  the  inner  circles,  not  much  is  to  be  added  to  the 
outKne  which  met  the  public  eye.  Notliing  has  been  learned  to 
*liow  that  his  mind  was  deeply  impressed  wth  the  value  or  the 
|>articular8  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy.  Witli  his  refined  culture,  he 
t»ml(l  n«>t  but  repel  the  cnide  vulgarities,  which  sometimes 
<Hscharge  themselves  from  the  pulpit,  and  lurk  in  forms  of  popular 
^^K^on  ;  and  it  is  extensively  believed  that  the  Church  owes  to 

^tfie  Prince's  influence  and  suggesrion  the  appointiuent  of  the  able 
^kte  who  fills  the  see  of  Worcester^  in  substitution  for  a  person 
more  popular  and  showy  tyj^re,  but  of  far  less  learning,  capacity, 
and  governing  force.  What  was  more  than  this  was  the  eonvic- 
tioa,  which  all  intercourse  with  the  Pruice  conveyed,  as  to  his  own 
nilbg  notions  of   daily  conduct.     His   Hfe  was,   in   tmth,   one 
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guetaiiied  aud  peipetual  effort  to  realize  the  great  law  of  duty 
God,  and  to  c^Bcharge  the  heavy  debt  which  he  seemed  to  fe^ 
was  laid  upon  hiin  by  his  high  station,  and  by  the  coinmaud 
the  means  and  sonrcce  not  lese  of  xustifulness  than  of  enjoyment 
Ab  a  watch  wound  up  obeys  it«  maiiispiing  till  it  has  all  run  ou^ 
%o  he,  at  all  moments,  seemed  to  be  answitring  the  call  of 
inward  voice,  smumoning  liim  to  learn,  to  tliink,  to  do.  to  beat 
Id  all  ranks  andfonnB  of  life  this  is  a  noblctHn  edifying  spect^cleij 
and  it  is  more  noble  and  edifying,  in  proportion  as  the  ele^vatiou 
greateri  and  the  object  \dsible  from  a  wider  range. 

Some  religionistii  vdW  be  tempted  hereupon  to  htty  huw  ^atl  i^ 
was  that  one  who  came  so  near  to  the  kingdom  of  God  shi^uld  nc 
have  entered  in*  Some  will  simply  hold  the  description 
have  given  to  be  that  of  a  dry  self-right eousucfis,  which  canac^ 
stand  in  the  day  of  accoimt*  A  third  class,  whose  doubts  anc 
scruples  woidd  command  more  of  our  sjanpathy,  w^<^>idd  ask  tlieri 
selves  how  it  was  that  a  man  who  thus  earnestly  and  faithfidly  m 
himself  to  do  the  divine  will,  did  not  accordingly  appreciate 
their  ftiUest  value,  those  specific  revelations  of  tmth,  in  the  fori 
of  doctrines  and  institutions,  wliicli  Cliiistians  in  general  hav< 
accepted  as  the  most  efiectual  sourciis  of  regenerative  poAver^ 
both  for  the  individual,  as  established  by  pei-stuial  experience,  aii^ 
for  society,  as  Avritten  on  the  long  scroll  of  history  during  eighteen 
centuries.  But  this  opens  a  question  alike  broad  nnd  deep,  anc 
we  can  only  glance  for  a  monaent  along  tlie  vuta. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  sketch  a  frame  of  religious  m n.-.!-  hum  r«»ti-i 
viction  different  fi-om  that  of  the  Prince.     We  take  a  human  soi 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  taint  and  power  of  sin;  one  given 
the  contemplation  of  the  character  of  Christ,  and  shocked  at  its  owi 
immt-asiH-ablc  flist-ance  from  the  glorious  image  of  the  llnnter;  »m€ 
pained,  not  only  wtli  the  posirive  f<:jrms  of  corruption,  but  witl 
the  porvadhig  grief  of  general  imperfection  and  unworthiness,  anc 
with  tlie  sense  how  the  choicest  portions  of  the  Ufc  sti'angely  v\ 
to  waste,  how  the  best  designs  are  spoiled  by  faulty  actxmticm,  how] 
there  are  tears  (in  the  toucliing' language  of  Bisliop  Beveridge) 
that  want  w^ashing,  and  repentance  that  needs  to  be  repented  ufJ 
Such  an  one  feels  himself  engaged  in  a  double  warfare^  against  < 
without,  find  against  evil  wtliin;  and  tinds  the  last  oven  fiercei 
tJian  the  fimt.     To  deprive  one  so  minded  uf  any  fraction  of  w^f 
are  termed  tlie  doctrines  of  grace,  of  snch  Hghts  as  shone  up 
the  souls  of  Saiiit  Paul,  Saint  Augustine,  and  Haint  Bernard,  is  tc 
dram  away  the  Ufc  s  blood  of  the  spirit,  and  lay  liim  hvOplci^B  at  thi 
feet  of  incxomble  foes.     For  a  nature  such  as  tliis,  religion  id 
not  only  a  portion  or  department  of  conduct,  but,  by  a  stringcul 
necessity,  the  great  standing,  solemn  drama  or  action  of  Ufc.  thai 
in  which  all  niimtal  powei-s  and  all  em<^<»n8  i>f  the  heart  arj 
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most  constantly  and  intensdy  exercised ;  and  the  yearnings,  efforts, 
and  conflicts  which  belong  to  the  external  order,  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  those  which  are  to  God-wards. 

Bnt  as  in  the  Father's  house  there  are  many  mansions,  so  there 
are  vast  diversities  in  the  forms  of  character  He  is  preparing  to 
inhabit  them.  However  true  it  may  be  that  all  alike  have  sinned, 
it  is  far  from  true  that  all  have  sinned  alike.  There  are  persons, 
though  they  may  be  rare  and  highly  exceptional,  in  whom  the 
atmosphere  of  purity  has  not  been  dimmed,  the  forces  of  temp- 
tation are  comparatively  weak,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sense  of 
duty  is  vigorous  and  lively.  Hence  the  temper  which  trusts  God 
and  loves  Him  as  a  Father,  is  not  thwarted  in  its  exercise  by  habi- 
tual perversity,  nor  associated  with  so  crushing  a  sense  of  the  sin- 
fulness that  debars  us  from  approach  to  Him,  or  of  the  need  of  a 
Saviour,  and  a  sacrifice,  and  of  the  gift  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  working  in  us  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  with  us 
when  we  have  that  good  will.  Persons  such  as  these,  ever  active 
in  human  duty,  need  not  be  indifferent  about  religion ;  on  the 
contrary  they  may  be  strongly  religious.  They  may,  as  the  Prince 
did,  condemn  coldness  and  commend  fervour.*  They  may  "  give 
their  heart  to  the  Purifier,  their  will  to  the  Will  that  governs  the 
universe ; "  and  yet  they  may  but  feebly  and  partially  appreciate 
parts  of  Christian  dogma ;  nay,  they  may  even,  like  Charles  Lamb, 
the  writer  of  these  beautiful  and  powerful  words,  hold  themselves 
apart  from  its  central  propositions.  So  it  may  come  about  that 
the  comparative  purity  of  a  man's  nature,  the  milder  form  of  the 
deterioration  he  inherits,  the  fearless  cheeifiilness  with  wliich  he 
seems  to  stand  and  walk  in  the  light  of  God's  presence,  may 
impair  his  estimate  of  the  wanner,  more  inward,  and  more 
spiritual  parts  of  Christianity.  Further,  they  may  altogether  pre- 
vent liim  from  appreciating  the  Gospel  on  its  severer  side.  He 
may  generously  give  credit  to  others  for  dispositions  corresponding 
with  his  own :  and  may  not  fully  perceive  the  necessity,  on  their 
behalf,  of  that  law  which  is  made,  not  for  the  righteous,  but  for  the 
ungodly  and  the  profane,  of  those  threatenings  and  prohibitions 
wherewith  the  Gospel  seeks  to  arrest  reckless  or  depraved  spirits 
in  their  headlong  course,  to  constmin  them  to  come  in,  and  to 
rescue  them  as  brands  from  the  burning.  He  may  imduly  genera- 
lize the  facts  of  his  own  mental  and  moral  constitution. 

We  do  not  admit  that  the  dissent  or  only  faint  or  partial 
adhesion  of  these  exceptional  human  beings  to  the  ancient  creed 
of  the  Christian  Church  detracts  from  its  just  authority ;  but  we 
should  be  slow  to  charge  the  inadequacy  of  their  doctrinal  con- 
ceptions upon  moral  defect,  or  to  deny  the  ti-uth,  force,  and  value 

*  Speeches,  pp.  182,  184. 
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c»f  the  heart^ervice  which  they  may  and  do  reader,  and  roxid^ 
with  affectionate  humility,  to  their  Father  and  their  God. 
Christian  dogma  is  the  ordained  mtians  of  genemting  find  sn 
taining  the   religiouB  Uf e ;  bnt  the  Almighty  is  not  tied  to 
paths    He    markB  out  for   His   servants,  and  we   are  nowhe 
authorised  to  say  there  can  be  no  reUgious  Ufe  except  as  tl 
direct  product  of  the  Christian  dogma  in  its  entirety. 

We  might,  if  space  pennitted,  exiiibit  largely  anotJier  clajBS  of 
cascK,  where  the  reception  of  tJie  Gospel  seems  to  be  detenrdned 
to  a  particular  and  by  no  means  normal  form  of  conditions  of 
personal  character.     There  is  a  highly  popular  kind  of  Christiai^J 
teaching,    which   dwells    more   or   less   congenially   witliin   tho^ 
precincts    of    various    communions,    and    of    which    it    is    the 
distinguishing  characteristic  that  while  it  retains  and  present 
w^th  some  crudity,  the  doctrine   of  the  Fall,  the  Atonement  bj 
substitution,  the  intensity  of  sin,  and  the  final  condemnation 
the  A^ncked,  it  reduces  the  method  of  deliverance  to  a  foiinula 
extreme  simplicity.    A  certain  reception  of  Chiist^  not  easy 
describe  psychologically,  is  held  t^  be  the  only  door  to  spirit 
life.     It  conveys  a  salvation  in  itflclf  immediate  and  complete y 
and  not  only  entails  the  obligation,  but  suppHus  the  onfailinl 
motive  for  walking  in  the  way  of  Christian  obedience  towards  moi 
perfection.     Purity  of  mind  and  natural  balance  of  character  eui 
pUed  us.  in  the  case  formerly  presented,  with  the  key  to  the  probler 
whereas  the  doctrinal  scheme  now  before  us  rather  commends  itse 
to  those  who  are  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  gross  neglect 
transgrf  ssion,  and  who  are  in  this  sense  at  least  childlike,  that 
elementJB  of  their  characters  are  few  and  simple^  and  their  mine 
miused  to  what  is  profound  or  complex.     A  simiraaiy  presenti 
tion  and  settlement,  so  to  speak,  of  the  reUgious  account  betwec 
God  and  the  soul,  is  that  which  most  accords  with  the  gener 
form  of  their  mental  habits.     These  two  distinct  modes  of  apprd 
bending  religion,  8o  much  contrasted,  seem  to  have  in  conmic 
the  important   points  that   each  may  be  sincere,   and   for  tl 
individual  efheitiit,  but  that  neither  have  the  solidity  neceesai 
for  continuous  trauBmissiou  ;   and  the  likelihood  is,  that  a  gi-i 
share  of  the  eflScacy  they  possess  is  derived  from  that  getierJ 
atmofi],iliere  of  Christianity  in  which  we  Uve,  and  much  of  whic 
we  may  unconsciously  and  without  moral  choice  (Trpoflupccnt)  iidml^ 

We  proceed  to  quote  from  the  Speeches  a  passage  adrlrc^ 
to  a  conference  on  education  in  1857,  which  distinctly  " 
not  only  to  the  earnest  piety  of  the  speaker,  but  to  his  l  \ 
advised  convictions:^ 


""  Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  His  bouudlens  goo^lness,  has  nmile  his  cr 
hires  tliat  they  should  b«  happy,  and  llis  wisdom  ban  fitted  His  iii« 
to  His  ends,  giving  to  all  of  them  different  faculties  and  quidiUes,  In  uinj 
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and  developing  wiiich  they  fulfil  their  destiny,  and,  nimiing  their  uniform 
(xmr<^^  f^'-'-rdin^to  the  prescription,  they  find  that  happmesa  which  He  haa 
mU  them.    Mau  alone  m  bonj  into  this  world  with  faculties  far 

iiiiIm  *  iu^vi.  ihe  other  creatures,  reflecting  the  image  of  Him  who  has  willed 
tliat  there  should  be  beings  on  eaith  to  know  and  worship  Him,  but 
endowed  with  the  power  of  self-determination.  Having  reason  given  him 
for  hiB  guide,  he  can  develop  hm  faculties,  place  himself  in  harmony  with 
Divine  fnxitotype,  and  attain  that  happiness  which  is  offered  to  him  on 
to  be  complekKl  he I'eaf ter  in  entim  union  with  Him  through  the 
"'  i«t.  But  he  can  also  leave  these  faculties  unimproved,  and 
iioB  on  earth.  He  will  then  sink  to  the  level  of  the  lower 
la,  forfeit  happiness,  and  sepai-ate  from  his  God,  whom  he  did  not 
bow  how  to  find/'* 

There  are  men  who  are  religions  by   temperameDt,  though 
sceptical  in  their  intellect.     Such  was  not  the  case  of  the  Prince, 
n  '     I  ■    Mil  trained  in  GeiTnany  under  influences  rather  of  the 
g  than  the  uithodox  party,  but  his  religion  had  a  firm 
id  as  must  be  manifest  from  this  passage,  in  his  mind  not 
than  in  his  heait. 
It  will  moreover,  as  we  think^  be  observed  with  pleasure  that  as 
yearn  rolled  on,  though  the  flower  of  Hfe  was  still  in  full  blow,  an 
increasing  warmth  of  tone  pervaded  the  Prince's  sentiments  in 
tlu«  (^eat  matter.     On  an  occasion  secuhir  enough  for  such  as  are 
di^osed  so  to  take  it,  namely,  that  of  presenting  colours  in  1859 
t      '     :   lion  of  his  regiment^  he  breaks  forth  copiously  into  terms 
'  i       _      [jiistian  and  paternal  affection : — 

*Mjiv  Ood*s  best  blessing  attend  you,  shield  you  frc!n  danger,  support 
|ti  ilties,  (heeryou  under  privations,  grant  you  moderation  in 

l*u  :  „:_    iiiit'iit  under  (lisdfJijn^.  liuriiility  and  gratitude  towards  Him 

b  pTDipenty."* 

More  than  thirteen  years  have  now  passed,  since  the  Prince  was 
pthcred  to  his  fatbers ;  and  his  character  belongs  to  history*  To 
BQcii  a  man  it  is  no  compliment  to  treat  of  him  in  a  stmin  merely 
Lly  and  eulogistic.     He  wall  ehino  most  in  the  coloui-s  which 

f  truth  supplies  :  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  reject  adula- 
tioii,  and  to  disapprove  excess.  It  is  but  the  naked  and  cold 
^nitli,  that  we  possessed  in  him  u  treasure ;  that  he  raised  the 
^^fluince  and  usefulness  of  our  liighest  institution  to  its  highest 
point,  and  that  society  has  suffered  heavily  from  the  slackening  of 
^^  beneficial  action  to  which  he  so  powerfully  contributed. 

At  Windsor,  the  noblest  and  most  complete  of  all  the  abodes  of 
Etiropeaii  royalty,  in  the  beautifid  chapel  built  by  Henry  VII. 
^*ard  from  St*  George's,  and  afterwards  given  to  Wolsey,  lies 

'  effigy  of  the  Prince,  which  vdU  probably  stand  vnth  the  public 
^id  i^ith  posterity  as  in  a  proper  and  especial  sense  his  monu- 
nU  The  outlay  of  her  Majesty  upon  the  interior  of  the  building, 


•  Sjieeclies,  p.  19L 
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in  the  endeavour  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  her  love,  must 
have  been  very  large ;  and  the  result  is  that,  without  losing 
its  solemnity,  it  has  attained  exceeding  splendour.  Roof  and 
floor,  walls  and  windows,  altar  and  sedilia,  ancestral,  royal,  sacred 
effigies,  marbles  sculptured  and  inlaid  in  colour,  all  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  more  than  queenly  magnificence;  and  the  criticism  which  a 
very  few  points  might  invite  with  reference  to  the  details  of 
execution  may  be  omitted,  lest  it  should  jar  with  the  conspicuous 
and  noble  harmony  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  pure  white 
marble  figure  of  the  Prince  reposing  on  his  altar-tomb,  amidst  all 
these  glories,  vividly  presents  the  image  of  his  stainless  character 
and  life,  persistently  exhibited  through  all  the  sumptuous  fasci- 
nation and  array  of  briUiancy,  which  lay  along  his  earthly  path. 

Over  the  tomb  of  such  a  man  many  tears  might  fall,  but  not 
one  could  be  a  tear  of  bitterness.  These  examples  of  rare  intelli- 
genoee,  yet  more  rarely  cultivated,  with  their  great  duties  greatly 
done,  are  not  lights  kindled  for  a  moment,  in  order  then  to  be 
quenched  in  the  blackness  of  darkness.  While  they  pass  else- 
where to  attain  their  consummation,  they  live  on  here  in  their 
good  deeds,  in  their  venerated  memories,  in  their  fruitful 
example.  As  even  a  fine  figure  may  be  eclipsed  by  a  gorgeous 
oofitume,  so  during  life  the  splendid  accompaniments  of  a  Prince 
Oonsort's  position  may  for  the  common  eye  throw  the  quaUties  of 
his  mind  and  character,  hii»  true  himianity,  into  shade.  These 
hindrances  to  effectual  perception  are  now  removed ;  and  we  can 
see,  like  the  forms  of  a  Greek  statue,  severely  pure  in  their  bath  of 
fitouthem  Hght,  all  his  extraordinary  gifts  and  virtues ;  his  manly 
force  tempered  with  gentleness,  playfuhiess,  and  love ;  his  intense 
devotion  to  duty ;  his  pursuit  of  the  practical,  with  an  unfailing 
thought  of  the  ideal ;  his  combined  allegiance  to  beauty  and  to 
truth ;  the  elevation  of  his  aims,  with  his  painstaking  care  and 
thrift,  and  methodizing  of  Kfe,  so  as  to  waste  no  particle  of  \M 
means.  His  exact  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  bygone  excellence  it 
is  not  for  us  to  determine ;  but  none  can  doubt  that  it  is  a  privi- 
lege which,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  years,  but  rarely  returns,  to 
find  such  graces  and  such  gifts  of  mind,  heart,  character,  and 
person  united  in  one  and  the  same  individual,  and  set  so  steadily 
and  firmly,  upon  a  pedestal  of  such  giddy  height,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  admiration  of  mankind. 

Etonensis. 
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TT  «<*♦  111^  xn  inr  mat  lur  acruai  Btato  ni  Knrope,  and  eHpocially  of 
X  \\iii  Latbi  races,  is  mich  as  to  make  \m  diBtniBf,  the  ideas  by 
"wWch  we  have  hitherto  heeu  guided*  There  <jertainly  seems  to 
ssity  for  reviewing  our  thcorieB  concerning  the  nioral 
oi  civil  order,  and  the  part  which  religious  beUefs  play, 
(*ram  destined  to  play,  in  the  affairs  of  human  society. 

We  may  ascribe  it  to  the  raillery  of  fortune,  but  never  has  there 
been  m  much  discourse  as  at  the  present  hour  about  the  absolut© 
ation  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  And  yet  it  may  be 
lthat»  tl  _  '  Milt  Europe,  we  see  nothing  but  secular  conflicts 
provoked  Ij  -  noes  in  reHgion,  religious  »^tiTiggles  exasperated 

bjrp^litica!  hatreds,  and  events  which  demonstrate  that,  at  the 
ent  time,  it  is  iniposaible  to  defend  a  form  of  government 
bout  having  ako  to  take  part  for  or  against  a  Church — im- 
potable, both  for  individuals  and  parties,  to  take  different  sides 
•'"  ■  '    '   lis  questions  without  being  also  irreconcilable  enemies 

But,  in  fact,  the  humour  of  fortxme  has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
wtattem.  If  our  principles  are  behed  by  eveute,  it  is  because  they 
do  mi  rest  on  an  exact  perception  of  the  impossible  and  the 
ttievitable.  The  tnith  is,  that  Europe,  ^dthout  being  sufficiently 
<50aBcinu8  of  the  origin  and  gra\nty  of  the  schism,  finds  itself 
divided  into  two  entirely  different  methods  of  understanding  life, 
•nd  th^  best  way  of  using  our  faculties.     There  is  on  the  one 
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hand  Catholicism,  which  knows  of  no  other  way  of  keeping  me: 
from  dieorcler  but  gubmisfiiou  to  an  external  power  charged  wi 
appointing  the  rule  of  Hfe,  This  rule  all  are  to  obey,  howevi 
much  it  may  be  opposed,  not  only  to  their  deHiriLJS,  but  to  theil 
conscience.  Ou  tlie  other  hand  there  is  secular  pliilosophy,  which  i 
order  to  bring  man  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  can  de\4se  u 
better  means  than  that  of  leaving  him  practically  without  religio; 

I  do  not  speak  merely  of  Positivism,  which  positively  declar 
that  reason  itself  consists  in  abjuring  all  theology  and  all  met 
physics,  in  gi\Tng  up  the  vain  search  after  invisible  tmth,  in  ord 
to  concentrate  our  faculties  on  the  study  of  extei-nal  facts  an 
their  practical  bearings.  Between  this  irreligious  dogmatis 
of  tlie  Extreme  Left  and  the  authoritative  CathoUciam  of  the 
Extreme  Eight,  there  exists  scarcely  an^^hing  but  a  Liberalism 
which  has  two  di^nsions — that  of  the  Right  Centre  and  that 
of  the  Left.  Certainly,  this  Liberalism  has  no  wish  to  suppress 
religious  convictions;  but  it  maintains  that  in  all  cases  reUgion 
is  purely  a  private  matter,  and  ought  to  have  no  influence  ou 
political  questions,  either  as  viewed  by  individuals  or  b; 
nations.  Some,  through  fear  that  the  State  tvtII  violate  cor 
science,  and  not  favour  their  doctrines,  proclaim  the  absolute 
incompetency  of  the  State  to  deal  with  rehgious  matters.  Others, 
fearing  tliat  the  Churches  would  trouble  society  by  their  preten^ 
eions,  and  interefere  with  the  national  hbeiiies,  proclaim  rehgii 
absolutely  incompetent  to  deal  with  civil  matters*  In  both  casi 
tlie  same  practical  coDclusion  is  reached,  wliich  is,  that  sec 
society  is  to  rest  on  a  law  tJiat  completely  abandons  religion  to 
private  choice,  accords  equally  to  all  beliefs  the  right  of  propa- 
gating themselves^  or,  rather,  gives  up  to  their  control  public 
education  in  rehgiouB  matters.  By  a  natural  law,  what  the  heart 
wishes  the  intellect  Hnds.  The  two  Liberal  schools  have  appU 
themselves  to  the  examination  of  facts  to  find  proof  that  the  e 
c^xistence  of  the  most  opposite  behefs  is  not  prejuchcial  to  soc 
order — tliat  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  members  of  the  sami 
nation  from  being  at  their  pleasure  Cathohcs  or  Protestan^ 
Atheists  or  indifferent,  and  yet  to  agree  entirely  on  secular  queai 
tions,  and  the  khid  of  government  most  suited  to  the  society 
which  all  are  to  live. 

For  the  last  fifty  yeare  especially,  this  Liberal  philoBophy,  or, 
speak  more  correctly,  this  philosophy  for  the  support  of  Liberalisi 
has  been  the  common  bond  of  Europe.     With  the  exception 
Cathohcs,  and  men  devoted  to  old  ideas  of  goveriuuent,  almost  all 
thinkers,  both  in  England  and  France,  have  been  imanimous 
regarding  religious  beliefs  as  opinions  essentially  speculative,  a: 
having  no  necessary  relation  to  daily  Uie  or  pohtics.     They  & 
out  vnih  the  conviction  that  it  is  self-interest  which  guides  the 
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world;  ajul  tliat,  to  eetalilish  solid  society,  we  must,  before  all 
th^'  '       «>n  the  cares  which  men  have  in  buying  and  Belling^ 

c!*'"     ^-  I  sol veH,  and  inc reading  their  tempoml  goods.     From 

tids  thoj  infer  that  the  formation  of  religious  beliefs  is  a  matter  quite 
til  '  Mit,  and  that  it  is  enough  to  render  them  iiioffeneive. 

Ti   ^         iUcate  on  tlie  men  of  every  Church  to  be  utiUtarian  in 
their  ideas,  and  to  regard  as  the  beet  poKcy  what  is  most  Bub- 

rient  tc»  their  general  interests* 

t  To-day  we  are  reaping  the  fruit  of  this  theory.      Preoccupied 

Htflldy  with  political  economy,  we  have  not    perceived    the 

H!ii         '  fic   tendencies   which   our   official  Church  and  our  lay 

|ii        ^    V  have  created  aniung  the  people.     We  have  not  kept 

wftkh  on  the  influence  which  these  two  teachers  have  exercised 

over  men's  minds,  and  their  mtide  of  looldng  at  their  interests. 

Since    the    fall    of    the     I^iopire    this    latent    antagonism    lias 

become    manifest  in   a   poUtical  chaos.      We   have  before  our 

eye8  tlie   clearest   evidence  that  our  irreligious  philosophy  has 

only  served  to  perpetuate  irmtional  religion.     Moreover,  it  has 

Cn  demonstrated,  and  that  by  cannon  balls^  that  people  do  not 

"g«t  rid  of  BuperstitioD  by  meaiiw  uf  unbelief*     Whilst  the  educated 

ftmch  and  practise  theological  indifference,  the  multitude  who 

Uve  religious  want«  have  no  other  resource  but  to  turn  to  the  old 

Cfaurcli,  wliich  represents  the  cjnly   reUgion  of  which  they  have 

any  idea.     Women  have  counted  their  beadn;  the  sick  and  the 

dying  have  asked  consolation  from  the  cures  of  tlieir  parishes ; 

fiirents,   even   the  unbelie^Ting,  who    are  unwilling  to  let  their 

children    bo  without    all   belief,  have    sent   them  to   learn   the 

echism.     In  fact,  France  is  Uterally  divided  into  two  halves;, 

wliich  threaten  to   destroy  each  other.     Wliile  many  go  in  for 

locialisrn    and  tlie  Commmie,  midtitndes  remain   faithful  to   the 

Church,  and  otlier  multitudes,  who  are  frightened  at  the  practical 

consetjuences  of  unbelief,  allow  themselves  to  be  led  to  Lourdes 

aod  Paray-le-MoniaL     This  is  the  anny  behind  the  leaders,  who, 

with  their  assistance,  are    re-establishing  the  rule  of  the  two 

tVv'        '   "!its. 

matter  it  is  impossible  to  have  two  opinions.  There 
•  be  a  difference  as  to  the  part  which  religion  ought  to  play, 
ftad  which  it  will  play  in  the  future.  AVe  may  regard  either  as 
$aA  or  as  beneficial  the  influence  which  Catholicism  exercises 
upon  the  political  destinies  of  France,  but  we  cannot  shut  our 
t?ye»  to  the  extent  of  its  influence,  or  the  part  which  it  has  played 
m  the  gravest  events  uf  our  century.  If  it  has  not  had  the  power 
of  creating  governments,  it  has  certainly  had  that  of  destroying 
more  tluui  one.  We  have  seen  the  fall  of  the  Coni^ervative 
RepubUc  of  IL  Thiers,  as  well  as  of  Orleanism ;  and  no  one 
ii  ignorant  of  the  ca-iise  of  the  wreck  of  both  these,  which  as 
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moderate  solutions,  represented  the  beet,  perhaps  the  onlv  cliaaoe 
which  France  had  of  escapiDg  Radicalism  without  falling  intdj 
clerical  monarchj*.  M,  Thiers  fell  under  the  coalition  of  Con-J 
servativeB  and  UltramontaneB,  Orleanism  has  had  the  8amelbte| 
for  if  it  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Orleanist  Princes,  it  was  firsfl 
abandoned  by  the  coimtrj\  Li  other  words,  the  mass  of  iateivFtsJ 
frightened  by  Radicalism,  passed  over  to  tlie  side  of  clerical 
monarchy. 

Is  it  necessary  to  remark  that  this  collapse  of  the  intermo^ 
diary  parties,  which  leaves  the  triumph  for  the  Extreme  Bighl 
or  the  Extreme  Left^  can  bo  accounted  for  only  by  the  par4 
ticular  character  of  our  Church  and  her  docti-ines  1  In  Englanc 
the  cauae  of  constitutional  government  is  not  subject  to  defeat 
by  any  league  of  Conservatives  and  the  Church,  and  thai 
for  this  excellent  reason,  that  in  England  the  Chiirch  does  nol 
make  religion  to  consist  in  the  renunciation  of  individual  reasor 
and  national  liberty.  However  great  may  be  the  difference  which 
sepamtes  Mr,  John  Bright  from  Mr.  Disraeli  or  from  the  Arch-^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Archbiflhop  of  C*9.nterbury  might  be 
come  Prime  Minister  without  the  English  people  nmning  the 
risk  of  losing,  as  indi\ndualfl,  their  moral  independence,  and, 
as  a  people^  the  right  of  deciding  accoitliug  to  their  I'eason 
and  their  conscience  what  ought  to  be  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

But  the  influence  of  the  national  religion  in  France  reache 
much  beyond  the  direct  action  of  the  Catholic  party  itself 
The  more  eoiupreliensive  the  view  we  take  of  the  forces  wliiel 
are  constantly  reacting  upon  each  other,  the  more  clearly  w4 
shall  discover  how  much  our  religious  past  has  had  to  do  witl 
making  France  what  it  is  to-day.  It  has  formed  the  national 
character  such  as  we  see  it  in  our  different  parties.  It  had 
created  the  gi*and  currents  in  the  conflict  of  which  we  ar<3 
destined  to  endless  alternations  of  disorder  and  despotism,  anf 
to  excessive  outbursts  of  passion  and  superstition.  In  t\\t 
midst  of  tiiese  the  reason  of  the  country  is  always  certain  to  bo 
with  the  minoritj^  and  always  tempted  by  its  own  wealmess  ti> 
lean  to  one  or  other  of  the  popular  Hadicalisnis. 

In  reading  the  judgments  wliich  the  foreign  press  makes  on  oui 
progress,  or  the  comments  of  our  owii  journals,  I  am  remindec 
involuntarily  of  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  that  "  there  are  moi' 
things  in  heaven  and  carih  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  ]  "^  ''  liy.*^ 
Let  the  question  be  the  full  of  M.  Thiers,  the  pilgr;  -  -,  of 
the  Radical  returns  of  the  Paris  and  Lyons  elections^  none  of  out 
parties  will  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  into  the  reasons,  but  wnll  IkjJ 
content  with  attributing  whateverin  them  is  reprehensible  to  the  follj 
of  their  opponents.  During  this  recrimination,  foreigners,  who  kno%< 
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^f  ♦  f  our  sharp  encounters  in  the  pohtical  areiui,  attribute 

all ...-.,-,/  tti  the  iuherent  faultfl  of  the  national  chai'aeter.  Thej 
ascribe  it  to  the  timiditj  and  apathy  of  the  majority  of  the  French 
pe<i|ili^»  who  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  in  tui-ne  by  each  of 
th»!  two  extreme  factions.  They  eet  down  as  the  cause  the  feeble- 
Tit*8B  of  our  govenmient^  w^hich  have  never  produced  anything 
aiial*-»p>u8  to  the  refiK^lntion  of  the  Tudoi*8»  to  th^  finnness  with 
irliieh  the  Hciirys  ajid  the  Elizabeths  subdued,  on  the  right  hand 
^and  on  the  left>  the  Papists  and  the  ultra-Protestants. 

I  Jo  not  deny  tliat  there  is  much  trath  in  these  reproaches,  I 
t'Vi'tt  believe  tJiat  our  accusers  are  perfectly  in  the  right,  if  they 
uioan  to  isay  that  the  French  have  a  character  entirely  disjointed, 
and  put  only  the  half  of  thenieelves  into  their  reBolutions.  Iinpidso 
Ukefi  away  reflection,  and  thus  they  anj  condemned  to  oscillate 
pcrj^i^tually  between  impracticable  ideas  and  irrational  practices, 
Ix'tWLten  aseetioism  and  hbertinisin,  between  tlie  fixed  idea  of  hving 
witiiDut  sleep  and  the  endeavour  to  sleep  without  any  more 
tJiought  of  living.  But  that  which  I  cannot  admit  is  the  psyoho- 
togy,  or  if  it  is  preferred  the  political  philosophy,  which  I  find  at 
the  foun<kition  of  the  difle rent  judgments,  and  which  consists  in 
feiing  things  only  by  pieces  and  in  morsels — which  supposes 
tliat  social  events  are  the  w^ork  of  a  single  group,  or  the  inmiediate 
i4r<  rf  of  certain  dispositions  inherent  in  individuals.  Our  modern 
Malii«m  has  accustomed  us  to  consider  every  kind  of  geneml 
itik  which  we  find  in  a  man  as  a  product  of  his  reason  alone, 
Fe«4iy  that  if  he  lias  an  idea  of  justice,  or  of  tlio  laws  of  ijie 
muveiB©,  it  is  because  he  possesseB  personally  a  kind  of  inward  eye, 
om  Or  less  clear,  w^hich  pennits  him  to  see  more  or  less  distinctly 
I  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  of  the  univeme.  In  the  same  way 
we  aet  ciut  always  witli  the  silent  supposition  that  the  cause  of 
Y'  M  is  to  be  sought  in  the  intention,  the  intelligence  or 

U  .,.    .  ..iielligence,  of  particular  individuals  or  classes.     A  revo- 
lution wliieh  succeeds,  a  government  wliich  has  a  future,  appears 
t .  >  l.)^  due  U}  the  foresight  of  some  statesman  or  a  company 
. ,    -..lift  wIm*  hiwi^  :ir'V«  *'r!  fli:it  it  is  the  very  thing  avIjn  1^  nnght 
tube. 

It  fijiptarb  tu  ijie  thai  when  we  come  to  re\new  the  hypothesis 
<JD  which  our  pliilosophers  rest,  and  to  ask  if,  on  the  contrary,  there 
aKuiot  pohtical  and  other  general  ideas  of  individuals  which  have 
Vi  -  use  the  general  state  of  society,  our  present  pohtical  and 

i*^  .  ..,,  iries  w^ill  be  completely  overturned.  That  day  w^l  show 
wfi  tliat  the  destiny  of  naHouH^  that  all  public  facta,  wdth  the  ideas 
V  depend,  and  all  collective  movements  in  which 
3^  ,4 ....  .,.Le  a  part,  are  cBsentially  the  products  of  the  conihets 
and  tin*  co-«)peration  of  the  diflcrent  classes  of  which  society  is 
i»impo»<:d.     Of  course  tlie  totahty  of  individual  dispositions  is 
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always  that  which  makes  the  social  condition  of  nations.     But 
what  I  A\dfih  to  Bay  is,  that  these  dispositions  do  not  act  apart , 
from  e^ch  other,  and  do  not  create  directly.     They  eimply  con- 
tribute to  determine  the  nature  of  parties,  which  decide,  in  spite] 
of  individual  wills,  what  f'M-  n   nnmniunity  is  impoeHiM'^  or  in- 
evitable. 

In  Fitince,  as  in  other  countiies,  children  are  born  into  a  state 
of  things  already  prepared.  They  learn  to  speak  a  comraou, 
language,  and»  whatever  may  be  their  instincts,  they  can  only] 
know,  love,  and  hate  the  thingfi  wliich  euustitute  their  everj^- 
day  world.  Granting  that  in  France  men  are  less  thoughtful  andJ 
less  firm  of  will  than  they  are  elsewhere,  yet  any  one  who  lookal 
1)eyond  mere  appearance  mil  see  that  that  is  not  the  secret  of  our! 
diBorgaiiizati(»n  and  our  incapacity  to  come  out  of  it.  That  secret] 
is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  which  the  past  has  bequeathed  tof 
us,  in  the  form  which  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  individuals  orl 
classes  cannot  but  take  imder  the  pressure  of  all  the  pernmneuti 
iufltiences.  The  misfortune  of  Fmnce  is,  that  all  the  social  forces  ( 
are  there  ill  na^ociated*  ill  combined  together;  and  that,  for  want] 
of  a  good  tradition,  the  reason  of  the  country  can  sepamte  themj 
from  dangerous  coalitions  only  to  see  them  soon  after  form  others] 
equally  d;i  ii  gt^rous* 

The  origin  of  our  misfortimes  is  far  back.    Its  date  is  found  in  the  J 
sixteenth  century,  when  France,  wearied  of  the  oppressive  religion  I 
of  the  middle  ages,  sought  consolation  by  giWng  itself  up  to  im- 
belief  and  Paganism.    "What  part  was  she  to  take  at  tliis  eri^? 
Was  she  to   remain   Catholic,   or  follow^  Luther?      One  of  ouri 
greatest  historians  answers,  she  did  neither,     France  would  only] 
follow  her  own  Rabelais.     That  was  her  choice.     Whilst  other] 
nations  reformed  their  Church,  she  preferred  to  let  hers  stand  asj 
it  was,  to  turn  her  back  on  it,  indulging  herself  in  the  enjoyment] 
of   the    fine    arts    and    clever  diplomacy.      It  was    allowed  to 
dispense  with  theology,  to  have  no  great  care  about  what  it  was 
necessary  to  believe,  and  to  devote  the  faculties  to  the  study  of  | 
the  most  channing  mj-thology,  or  to  what  is  most  useful  to  be  said  j 
or  done  to  obtain  results  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the] 
moment. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  live  only  for  pleasm-e.  There  aroj 
Calvins  who  are  tormented  by  thoughts  of  the  etei-nal,  and  who! 
do  not  fiufier  any  power  to  prevent  their  believing  that  which] 
they  cannot  but  believe.  There  are  multitudes  who,  at  every] 
political  or  reHgious  crisis,  run,  with  their  eyes  shut,  whither 
their  impulses  lead  them.  And  whilst  the  intelligent  pait  of 
France  was  practising  Machiavelism,  or  writing  odes  to  Venus,  thu  I 
Cliurch,  in  danger  of  being  overturned,  was  gi%nng  the  country  the] 
massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew,  the  League,  the  Bull    UmgenittiviA 
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be  absolute  monarchy  of  Louis  XH^.,  and  the  revocation  of  the 

iict  of  Nantes.     To   speak   more   correctly,   royalty   and  the 

iristocmcy  bad  no  choice  left  to  them  but  abjuring  their  plxilo- 

kYphy,  that  Avith  the  Church  they  might  seal  the  alliance  of  the 

Itwo  abflohitisme.     The  magistracy  and  the  citizens,  when  they 

found  themselvea  in  the  midst    of   the  terrible   disasters    that 

[WU)we4  the    overthrow    of   established    beliefs,  had    no   other 

rtidurce  but  to  join  the    Holy   League.     The   intelligence  of 

France  had  arrived  at  notMng  higher  than  the  art  of  makijig  life 

ftgreeable.     There  has  never  been  in  the  country  more  than  one 

philosophy,  and  that  is  not  concenied  with  the  inquiry  as  to  what 

iit  to  be  believed.     It  seeks  even  the  contrary  of  duty.     Along 

witli  this  has  been  the  old  Catholic  tradition  which»  as  a  inile  of 

life,  recognized  only  the  passive  submission  of  all  to  a  rule  imposed 

br  a  material  authority.     ObWously  this  tradition,  even  when  it 

bid  the  support  of  but  a  small  part,  of  the  intelligent,  could  alone 

give  to  the  comitry  its  government  and  its  ideas  of  government* 

hi  tiaies  of  revolution   and  of  civil  war,  when  the  intolerable 

ioconveniencee  of  anarchy  made  themselves  felt,  it  was  the  Church 

only  wliich  had  a  plan  of  government  capable  of  application.     It 

olooc  could  offer  a  creed  capable  of  fuiiiishing  ideas  of  duty. 

Henceforth  morality  and  reason  were  divorced^  never  again  to 
be  united.  We  now  find  oumelves  in  presence  of  the  two  spirits 
that  are  to  be  for  the  future  the  only  real  actors  in  our  history. 
The  Church,  in  its  imperious  attitude  towards  the  consciences  of 
all  who  do  not  accept  its  doctrines,  took  the  route  at  the  end  of 
which  is  the  Syllabus,  It  ceased  to  bo  the  nurse  of  mind,  and  to 
ch  doctrines  t(j  which  reasonable  men  c«mld  give  their  assent.  It 
Jeetined  itself  to  be  a  purely  material  govornment*  to  rest  on 
force  and  8U])er8titiou,  and  to  stifle  conscience.  It  concentrated 
region  on  the  dutj--  of  renouncing  private  judgment.  It  pro- 
abed  civil  Ulierty,  and  by  making  spiritual  subjection  the  only 
I  of  order  and  morality,  it  has  driven  all  intelligence  to  the 
Mde  of  atheism  and  immorality. 

On  the  other  hand,  secular  reason,  by  turning  its  back  on 
flieology,  und  setting  out  with  the  idea  that,  to  procure  what  is 
mo«t  agreeable,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  ask  what  is  true 
*Dd  proper  for  all,  is  in  the  path  wluch  leads  to  Positivism  and 
Itwlbes  Socialism.  It  will  often  change  its  object,  or,  rather, 
wliat  it  supposes  to  be  its  most  desirable  object  will  change 
with  circumstances.  After  having  sought,  ^nthout  any  anxiety 
for  truth,  tlie  pleasures  of  beautiful  Pagan  art,  it  \\411  then  pro* 
pOBe,  an  the  means  of  happiness,  the  regeneration  of  society,  or 
;,..j  .,;.,.,,  jf  ^y^\[  ^rgQ  qj^  ^  great  development  of  industry 
i<»my  of  legislation.  But  as  to  the  great  social 
prubleni,  that  of  putting  classes  and  individuals  into  the  condition 
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of  being  ftble  to  live  together  in  peace  iiotwatLfitaiiditig  (liver 
^di^h^^  it  is  destined  to  siak  deeper  into  eiTor.  As  to  the  toipei 
stitioui*  beliefs  whidh  it  refiisefi  to  modify,  it  can  proposo  nothin  j 
but  the  abjumtiou  of  theology  and  nietaphysies.  To  keep  clear  of 
deq)otism  it  will  propagate  materialism  and  nnbelief  among  the 
unreasoning  masses,  which  will  only  lead  to  tho  unbridled  indul- 
gehce  of  the  appetites*  By  identifying  the  cause  of  reason  and 
libei'ty  witli  tliat  of  irreligion  and  anarchy,  it  will  only  txirthet 
the  cause  of  detipotistn  and  superstition. 

The  paH  of  dupes  which  the  educated  classes  played  in  the" 
sixteenth  century  they  vrSH  have  to  pLay  again  in  the  future,     li 
times  of  peace  they  will  be  sceptical  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  anj 
through  hatred  of  the  throne,  the  altar,  and  the  aristocracy,  they 
will  preach  Fourierism,  Socialism,  or  Atheism,  in  order  to  bring  to 
their  help  the  passions  of  tJie  street ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  a  revohi- 
tion  sbciiWB  them  what  mibehef  has  produced,  when  it  descend 
among  those  who  have  neither  a  position  nor  a  reputation  to  lose 
th^e  wliu  think  only  of  their  pleasures,  they  vnW.  tremble  for  what 
they  have  done.     Without  themselves  believing  an\'thing,  through 
ftar  of  the  Jacobins  they  will  demand  the  re-estabUshment  ( 
Catholicism,  or  tlii*ough  hatred  of  the  Commune  tliey  will  I'us 
into  the  arms  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  clerical  monarchy. 

Certainly  these  two  mdicalisms  which  contend  for  the  directioi 
of  our  affairs  da  not  represent,  as  to  nmnbei*s,  the  whole  of  the 
coimtry*  It  has  been  said  that  France  is  neither  Ulti*amontane,  nor 
Atheist,  no  r  Legitimist  nor  Socialist,  This  is  ti"ue ;  only  it  has  beei 
inferred  that  it  is  Left  Centre,  and  that  it  was  in  favour  of  a  Liber 
monaii'hy  or  a  Conservative  republic,  which  is  not  the  case,  Th| 
great  majority  of  French  people  have  really  no  choice  betwec 
the  Syllabus  and  Democracy.  They  no  more  take  part  with  thoa  _ 
who  practise  asceticism  than  witli  those  who  preach  cynicism,  but 
live  from  day  to  day  practising  that  indifterenco  which  our  Cimrci 
and  our  philosophy  dgree  in  recommending. 

But  while  the  indifferent  multitude  are  occupied  with  thei 
pka$m*es  or  their  busincRs,  only  two  crtdol^^  two  tlieories,  exist 
France.  On  the  one  hand  there  ia  the  clerico-monarchical  tmdi 
tion,  wliich  seeks  order  by  the  sfiippression  of  individual  reasoi 
told  national  Ubeiiies ;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  an  anarchic 
propaganda  which  promises  prosperity  and  unbounded  pleasUT 
thiH>ugh  the  suppression  of  Churches  and  governments.  Of  ih% 
|»ropaganda  the  people  take  no  notice,  but  every  time  that  socii'st 
is  disturbed,  or  whenever  France  finds  itself  governed  in  a  w<i 
that  it  does  not  likcthese  thoughtless  masses  are  forced  to  side  wit 
cue  Or  other  of  the  two  rivals.  To  sj*eak  correctly,  they  have 
choice  to  make.  The  Conservative  interests  are  iiTCsistibly  led 
an   alliance  with  the  clerico-legitimist  party,   and    this  canncit 
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laHeinpt   to  goveru  without  caueing   a   coimter-alUauce  of   the 
Lil       '        vers  %vith  SociaUi^m,  cvmcism,  and  all  tlie  other  forces  of 

Lot  im  observe  our  liietorr  a  little  more  closely.  For  two  cen- 
times it  prefeent«  two  regular  and  parallel  movements.  At  a 
tiioe  when  Fniuce  is  prtigreeaiug  ia  knowledge,  the  mob,  which 
ia  the  soul  of  the  militant  parties,  every  day  becomes  more  violent, 
T!j  '^  lis  by  wliieh  they  are  guided  in  the  beginning  of  an 
fri)i    ^  -ad  to  di8aj>poiutment.      Then  foUows  a  series  of  con- 

flicts and  inisundei'standings,  by  which  the  antagonistic  parties 
C'l:  ^  ^  eon\*ineed  that  agreement  between  them  is  impossible, 
air  ro  their  only  alternative  is  war  to  death. 

Itia  well  known  how  the  ancient  rtrfirm  provoked  the  Revolu- 
tiou,  when  the  worship  of  reason  took  the  place  of  the  w»>i*8hjp  of 
tlie  eaintx,  and  ^nlemn  proclamation  was  made  of  equality,  liberty, 
and  universal  sovereignty.  Tliis  was  the  hour  of  idyls  and  senti- 
nt.ilitie8  which  so  enlarged  men*6  hopes  that  eveiy  one  believed 
I  image  of  gold  was  l>eing  erected,  in  which  there  woukl  be  a 
pWefor  the  whole  of  humanity.  RatiimaUsm,  the  child  of  the 
Beuaiiisance,  was  as  yet  in  the  simple  dreams  of  ita  infancy.  It 
iniftiijttixicated  Avith  thehope  of  Imving  all  the  happiness  or  power 
thiiit  desired,  and  being  able  to  celebmte  as  virtues  whatever  it 
py  :  ind  of  Rending  to  the  Gemonian  staii-s,  as  the  carcase  of  a 
s ,  all  the  restraints  against  which  it  had  to  contend.  In 
aiwwer  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Cliurch  which  had  sought  to  legi- 
atize  despotism  by  maintainmg  that  men,  left  to  theraaelves, 
lid  only  fall  into  error  and  wrong»  it  was  now  said  that  the 
pfoper  gift  of  man  was  to  be  virtuous — that  he  had  no  necessity  to 
acquire  the  sentiment  of  tnith  or  of  juRtiee,  for  sueh  sentiments 
Were  imiate  in  every  man  burn  into  this  world.  Jloreover,  vices, 
prejudices,  and  all  suffering,  were  said  to  come  from  governments 
Mid  Churches,  from  the  selfishness  of  kings,  and  the  hj^ocrisy  of 
prieiitH. 

Accordingly,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  enthrone 
t!i'  '  il  empire  of  justice,  tnith,  and  goocbiess,  which  was  to 
c^  ;i   ChurclK'S  and  governments,  with  whatever  was  not^ 

«pvf*ttble  to  human  passions.  To  this  work  the  party  of  reasop j 
^  devoted  itself,  wth  a  finn  con^nction  that  nations  ai^4 
.  once  dfhvered  from  all  restraint*  could  not  fuii  to 
p0VCfra  themselves  by  the  innate  facxdty  whose  provuice  -v^-j^^j^p/ 
'  —    mmI  tnitli,  ,    I, 

lasm  came  reflection,  and  reality  eucceicded jtl^Q 
*^irMiQi.  The  party  of  light  and  liberty  fomid  it  easy  tQ;a)yj^g^tp, 
n^i  *   **  ^>vei*tum  an  oppressing  royalty,  ai^  reject; aii 

^-''  itorship.       But    the   natural   rea^oi^^   a^ifi   t|]^€j| 

c]^T  tendf+ncy  for  \nrtue,  did  not  make  their  appearance.     In- 
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stead  of  a  kingdom  of  fraternity,  of  justice,  and  happiness, 
France  had  the  law  against  the  suspected,  the  massacres  of 
September,  the  tribunal  of  the  Revolution,  the  despotism  of  the 
Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety,  and  the  guillotine,  as  well  as  war  -svitli 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Sic  vos  non  voids.  With  their  irreligious  and 
anarchical  Rationalism,  the  enemies  of  superstition  and  absolutism 
had  simply  opened  the  gate  for  their  ovm  destniction. 

I  need  not  record  how,  when  the  Jacobins  and  the  partisans  of 
the  throne  and  the  empire  could  do  notliing,  there  arose  a  soldier, 
who  was  neither  Jacobin  nor  Legitimist,  just  because  he  was  for 
himself.  Thanks  to  the  feai*s  which  the  exaggerations  of  the  two 
parties  created  among  the  masses  who  have  no  political  con\dc- 
tions,  he  got  possession  of  France.  The  new  Caesar  has  a  carte 
hlancke  to  govern  according  to  his  pleasure.  This  continues  till  he 
is  overthrown  by  those  whose  -svills  would  not  be  subject  to  his 
^vill. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  the  two  hostile  tendencies  which 
are  at  work  in  the  country  could  not  at  once  renew  theu-  fight. 
France  is  invaded,  and  receives  a  law  from  without.  Besides  the 
two  currents  of  ideas  which  come  from  the  past,  there  is  an  acci- 
dental stream  of  conunon  feelings,  of  offended  patriotism.  There 
is,  finally,  Bonapartism,  which  holds  in  check  the  radical  instincts 
as  well  as  clerical  tradition.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  owing 
to  the  discouragement  given  by  some  and  to  the  scepticism  of 
others,  it  is  a  Kttle  band  of  thinkers  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Although  the  France  of  1815  is  thrown  by  the  excesses  of  the  Revo- 
lution into  the  anns  of  the  clerical  monarchy,  the  power  at  firet 
belongs  to  a  moderate  party,  or  rather  to  an  Efrd  Majoi\  which  is 
composed  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  of  Liberals  and  thoughtful 
royalists,  who  hope  to  restore  monarchy  by  concessions  to  Uberty,  or 
to  establish,  imder  the  royalty  of  the  divine  right,  the  govermnent 
of  the  country  by  itself.  Vain  hope  !  During  the  Restoration,  as 
at  other  eras  in  our  history,  the  small  circle  of  prudent  men  is 
only  a  head  ^vithout  a  body,  a  league  of  clover  generals 
Avithout  armies.  Notwithstanding  the  good  intentions  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  and  the  wasdom  of  the  Liberal  Conservatives,  the 
Radicalism  and  clericalism  dominant  in  their  minds  awoke  to  defy 
them.  The  party  of  the  Throne  and  the  Altar,  which  forgets 
nothing,  provoked  by  its  pretensions  all  the  latent  elements  of 
opposition,  and  united  against  it  the  common  hatred  of  the 
Voltaireans  and  the  Bonapai-tists.  i\\ii  Jacobins  and  the  Libemls 
— that  political  despair  which  dreams  of  the  despotism  of  a  sabre 
A\athout  the  sprinkler  of  the  holy  water,  and  all  that,  discontent 
in  which  is  the  germ  of  Socialism.  That  came  wliich  Avill  come 
again,  should  the  Count  de  Chambord  mount  the  throne.  Royalty 
has  before  it  only  those  enemies  who  will  not  have  clerical  mon- 
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at  any  [>nt*c%  and  thu  Lltras,  \vii<>,  t«>  l>ridk'  tliune*  adversaries, 
wifili  tluit  Fraiici-  shniild  l>e  Hulijectcd  ubsolutfly  to  the  will  of  the 
King  aud  the  clergy**  Hence  the  July  ordinances.  As  a  govonimeiit 
eft2iti<»t  exist  siif^pendud  iu  the  air,  that  of  Oharlea  X.  trusted  i\>Y 
itfimippart  t.*>  the  Ultrft**,aud  wa8  carried  fi way  with  them  in  a  litorm. 
Let  HO  one  epeak  of  accidents;  there  is  nothing  more  regular 
ill  ^  ice*  The  iinpiiiderit  act  l»y  whirli  a  hhmderer  perinhea^ 
I'l  1  pilot  ur  take  stroke  of  the  hehn  by  which  a  pohtieal 

goverunient  is  upset,  belong  to  the  domain  of  eireumstances. 
But  when  the  question  In  of  liatinns  or  indi\idualB^  there  are  fixed 
ilatA  of  character,  whieli  detei-niint;  tlae  impoSHiWe  or  the  inevi- 
iiUiIe^  that  to  which  one  day  or  another  tliey  caimot  fail  to  ^ome. 
In  the  overthrow  i»f  the  Refetordtion,  the  moment  and  the  occiiiiion 
alone  were  iiccidentah  Tht-  party  whicli  came  into  power  with 
the  Bourbons,  and  the  general  8i>irit  of  France,  were  too  clearly 
incompatible  for  them  not  to  come  into  coUiedou  Booner  or  later, 
iu  sj^ite  of  the  cleverness  **{  the  clever. 

It  wae  the  same  with  tlie  catastrophe  wliich  put  an  end  to  the 
n.  '  .'  of  July, 

'.  again,  it  is  a  moderate  paiiy  wliich  decides  the  fate 

of  tlie  nation.     During  the  Restoration,  an  I  have  said,  poHtieal 

li.  ^'     '    inliadheen  more  or  lem  c<mnteraeted  by  Bonaparti«m. 

Ii  ligious  and  anti-monarcliicai  tendency  liad  not  time  to 

draw  up  its  army,  to  arrange  its  progiannne  and  its  plan  of  propa- 

gandism.    But  Louie  Philippe  was  Bcarcely  on  tht^  tln'<:>ne»  when  the 

most  threatening  6ymptom8  were  loanifeHt.     Fnan  the  top  to  the 

bottom  of  »K>oiety  that  wliich  is  most  evident  is  a  common  hatred 

all  modemtion.      The    afiair    of   Pritchard,   the   railleries  on 

ace  at  any  price,  on  ihe  parHimony  of  tlie  King,  and  the  agita- 

tion for  electoral  reform,  were  only  pretexts  invoked  by  an  anti- 

aihy   which  han  altogether  different  causes.      The  discontent 

frluch  increased,  and  which  was  to  deHtr<»y  the  constitutional 

mifiiHrchy,  is  purely  a  matter  of  temperament.     It  means  that 

tluTe  is  an  absolute  incompatibility  of  temper  between  the  Parha- 

mcutttiy  government  which  rests  on  the  ♦-i|uilibriimi  of  contrary 

tejiJeaciee  and  tlie  two   exclusive  Kadicahsms  between  which 

iiids  arc  diWdod.      The  unreflecting  cr  >wds  only  make 

ue  etiitricre  and  the  jmte  milkiu  which  to  them  are  words 

tkt  Aiguify  the  superlative  of  the  ridiculous.     And  tliinkers  put 

ftiimd  argmnents  to  demonstrate  that  the  notion  of  a 

f  power  is  essentially  absurd.     They  do  nv>t  understaiul 

how  people  eau  admit  two  governments  at  oncc^ — that  is  to  say, 

tlioir  iutelUgeuce,  as  wc-U  as  for  the  inytuiets  of  tlie  nmssrs, 

Hit  is  no  medium  between  the  absolutism   of  a  king  and  the 

olote  will  of  a  democracy.    The  mind  i>f  France  declares  as 

umn^ivaUe  that  wliich  to  its  temperament  is  impossible, 
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The  fact  is,  that  under  the  monarchy  of  July,  the  hberty  wliich 
the  country  enjoyed  had  for  its  principal  moral  result  the  develop- 
ment of  Fourierism,  St.  Simonianism,  and  dogmatic  democracy. 
And  all  these  theories  are  at  bottom  but  so  many  incarnations  of 
one  and  the  same  spirit  which  i*ages  everywhere.  They  represent 
the  different  fonns  wliich  the  geneml  tendency  to  extremes  takes  at 
different  times  and  places  according  to  the  passions  of  individuals. 
That  the  character  of  Louis  Pliilippe  contributed  to  the  overtlirow 
of  the  dynasty,  and  that  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  of  July  would 
not  have  taken  place  in  1848,  are  things  certain.  But  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  Avith  the  propagandists  busy  in  the  countiy,  the  for- 
mation of  a  great  constitutional  party  in  France  was  impossible : 
1848  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  longer  a  place  for  moderate 
Liberalism,  that  in  our  society,  such  as  the  fataUty  of  our  education 
has  constituted  it,  there  is  no  chance  for  the  reason  of  the  country 
being  able  to  establish  a  government  which  shall  save  the  nation 
from  despotism  or  anarchy,  and  permit  it  to  be  governed  by 
reason,  and  not  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  waves  of  appetite  and 
passion.  Thus  Liberahsm  died  in  1848.  Mter,  as  before  the 
Second  Empire,  that  which  now  beai-s  the  name  is  in  reality  but 
a  branch  of  RadicaHsm.  The  class  of  moderate  thinkers  who 
had  formerly  their  own  plan  of  government  are  now  converted 
to  the  programme  of  impulsive  democracy.  Through  despair 
of  vanquishing  the  coahtion  of  those  who  are  frightened  and 
of  the  clerico-legitimist  despotism,  it  has  adopted  direct  universal 
suffrage. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  alliance  with  Radicalism  is  a  thing  intended 
by  the  Libeml  party  in  our  day,  nor  even  that  it  is  conscious  of 
having  drifted  towards  the  Extreme  Left.  The  worst  is,  that  its 
hatred  for  clericalism  liind#ra  it  from  understanding  what  it  does. 
But  it  is  not  less  certain  that  it  advocates  just  that  wliich  has 
become  the  dogma  of  democracy,  and  that  it  thus  proclaims  direct 
univei-sal  suffrage  as  the  last  hope  of  France,  as  the  sole  means  of 
escaping  absolutism,  and  even,  it  adds,  revolutions.  Now  there  is 
no  question  here  of  the  intentions  of  contemporary  Liberahsms. 
The  question  is  not  if  our  present.  Liberals  really  beUeve  that  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  ignorant  masses  they  can  obtain  an  intelligent 
*  government,  just  as  the  Orleanists  pei-suaded  themselves  that  mider 
the  clerical  and  Legitimist  royalty  of  Count  de  Cliambord  they  could 
obtain  a  Liberal  government.  Direct  universal  suffrage  does'not 
for  all  that  change  its  nature,  and  its  real  nature  is  to  be  a  scheme 
which  puts  legislation,  the  constitution,  and  the  daily  politics  of 
thc^  country,  at  the  mercy  of  the  restless  and  uncertain  multitude. 
Direct  universal  suffrage  for  a  people  represents  what  simple 
licentiousness  is  for  the  individual.  It  is  the  dominion  of  the 
uistincts  erected  into  a  principle  and  systematically  organized. 
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The  Ittw  wliicli  it  estabUdies  is  really  tlie  nioBt  efficacious  iiistm- 
uu*iit  wlucL  it  IK  pt>SHibIe  tn  create  to  secure  to  poor  France  the 
liljfrly  of  abniidorjiDg  it«t4f  to  its  natuml  paBsious,  without  leaving 
\\vr  the  chance  of  being  giiided  and  directed  by  intelligence, 

AikI  tliifi  solemn  pr^H-laniation  of  tlie  reign  of  iinpulBe  is 
vi\]y  ihe  conchimun  whieli  follc)>v8  from  the  principle  hnplied  in 
scnsualisuj  and  utilitaiianisra  without  belief.  It  is  the  onteonie  of 
the  RenaiJ<Kance,  It  does  not  take  any  account  of  public  inRtrnction, 
\iv  which  con  tempo  rar)'  Liberalism  eeeks  tu  Btrcngthen  itself,  and 
l«*  justify  it8  alliance  with  extreme  dcmocmey.  People  began  to 
TOhfor  uuivei-^al  t^uffragt*,  bi-cauBi.'  it  wm  tht*  popular  idea  of  the 
Aiy,  and,  after  di-ciding -without  any  tliought  of  what  waB  poesible 
forit  tliey  thought  by  tliiw  means  to  obtain  a  just  and  moderate 
j^)venuiient.  It  was  then  mud  that  the  niaBBos  muftt  everywhere 
kMustmc^ed,  to  put  them  iu  posRcgsion  of  the  power  'wdsely  to 
•exercise  their  right,  and  to  judge  of  poUtical  questions.  When  will 
lx-0}il»»  leani  that  the  desires  and  intenti(»ns  wln'cli  lead  them  to  vni^h. 
a  tiling  are  m>t  at  all  tliat  which  dutenuines  the  effects  which  that 
thuig  will  produce  ?  The  real  malady  of  Fmnce — that  wluch  to- 
Jay  condemns  it  to  disorder  histt^ad  of  govennuent — is  just  that  it 
hasri'crived  an  education  which  has  ^ven  it  the  habit  of  reckoning 
«»nly  on  its  own  dc*eireB.  If  fear  does  not  lead  it  to  submit  to  tlie 
mill  inn  dnieiits  of  a  director,  it  conceives  no  tiling  wiser  tlian  to  give 
troubling  itself  ab(»nt  w^hat  it  ought  to  believe,  It«  first 
biiriiK'«8  is  to  employ  all  its  faculties  to  consider  w^hat  will  give 
i»*«<t  pleasures,  and  then  to  calctihite  what  it  ought  to  do  to 
prot  lire  them. 

France  reasons  like  a  man  who,  with  his  eyes  shut,  takes  it  in 
IilB  liend  to  fly  up  t(>  tliL^  moon  bc^cause  he  kiir^ws  of  notliing  else 
lildy  to  be  more  agreeable*  He  tlieii  appt'iils  to  science  to  judge 
if  tie  vials  of  Cyi-aue  de  Bergerac,  or  the  hollow  cannon  ball  of  M, 
JiUt'8  Vernes,  nr  the  extermination  of  allthi  advei'sarii-'H  who  oppdsu 
liisprojuct,  be  the  nutans  of  getting  to  the  mooiu  Before  calcu- 
lating what  precautions  it  must  take,  and  what  inBtmctions  it  is 
tHT^'Ksrir}^  to  give,  so  th«t  the  sovereignty  of  the  maHSfB  may  jtro- 
'luct'  tlie  bei^  results,  both  in  the  way  of  pmdence  and  justice, 
tlmt  the  best  of  our  moderate  Kejmblicans  could  desire,  it  will  nt>t 
hi*  wrruig  tu  examine  what  is  possibh*  or  iropoesible  in  the  nuittur 
♦'f  public  ijistruetion  :  what  it  is  that  the  masses,  vnili  all  our 
tfftirtfl,  enntiot  be,  and  cannot  fail  to  he,  AXHiatever  we  do,  the 
inttflik'n  will  always  be^  for  a  large  part,  composed  of  young 
I'tioj^le  without  experience,  and,  for  a  larger  part  still,  of  working 
J>i*oplc  aiid  peasants,  absorbed  in  the  material  necessities  of  life. 
Xiimerieal  majf*rities  will  never  attain  to  hrgislative  wisdom,  which 
i  the  highest  stage  of  intellectual  development*  They  will  never 
Ure  till*  Hpeenkifive  tlumght  which  can  suHicietitly  free  itself  from 
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pei-sonal  feeling,  so  as  to  1)6  able  duly  to  weigh  the  whole  of  the 
forces  and  opposing  tendencies,  and  to  seek  impartially  that 
balancing  power  which  can  reconcile  them.  The  masses,  at  the 
most,  can  only  have  high  intelligence  such  as  we  find  among 
young  men.  They  are  governed  by  their  peraonal  feehngs,  by 
their  appetites,  and  by  the  hatreds  which  come  from  their  cir- 
cumstances in  life.  All  the  knowledge  wliich  it  is  possible  to 
give  them  Avill  only  turn  to  a  kind  of  instinctive  Machiavelism. 
They  will  only  use  it  to  desti'oy  what  at  the  moment  is  most 
opposed  to  their  desires,  or  to  give  the  strongest  impulse  in  favour 
of  what  they  like.  Educated,  or  not  educated,  they  will  be  indiffe- 
rent to  the  ballot  box;  and  if  they  come  out  of  their  apathy,  it  will 
be  to  vote  for  Barodet  or  to  go  to  Paray-le-Monial ;  to  put  into 
power  the  demagogue  who  vn\[  most  flatter  their  desires  and  their 
hatreds,  or  the  nominee  of  the  cure,  who  wdll  lead  them  by  means 
of  superstition,  or  the  Bonapartist  candidate,  who  appeals  both 
to  their  distrust  of  the  cure  and  their  fear  of  the  Radical. 

As  to  the  general  will,  which  people  pretend  to  discover 
by  universal  suffrage,  it  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the 
philosopher's  stone.  Of  what  will  do  tliey  speak?  To-day, 
the  masses  wish  a  man  or  a  govenmient  because  they  expect 
what  is  impossible  ;  and  to-morrow,  when  they  see  that  they  have 
not  obtained  the  impossible  satisfaction  of  all  their  desires,  they 
wish  the  contraiy  of  what  they  washed  the  night  before.  The 
Empire  has  made  an  excellent  caricature  of  direct  universal 
suffrage,  by  reducing  the  role  of  the  sovereign  people  to  merely 
deciding  by  plrlnscite  on  the  iniler  who  pleases  their  humour  at 
the  moment.  Under  the  Ij^ng  appeamnce  of  democracy,  we  have 
legal  juggling,  systematic  managing  of  the  ignorant  by  cunning 
or  by  fanatics,  all  power  constantly  put  up  to  auction  between  the 
extreme  champions  of  democracy  and  those  of  the  Church,  between 
the  town  clubs  and  the  clerical  salons.  In  the  present  state  of 
France,  the  direct  vote  of  the  masses  tends  simply  to  organize  an 
antagonism  of  the  peasants  and  the  working  classes ;  to  exasperate 
the  warfare  of  opposed  selfishness,  and  of  the  blind  leadersliips, 
which  succeed  each  other  in  turns  ;  to  deliver  up  the  countiy,  as 
\\\^  case  may  be,  to  Legitimacy  or  Socialism,  or  let  an  Emperor 
sidle  into  power  between  these  two  impracticable  follies,  and 
watli  official  candidatures  trick  away  universal  suffrage,  as  the 
clerical  and  the  democratic  leaders,  too.  have  tricked  it  away 
through  the  bulletin  de  llafe. 

Such  is  the  system  of  government  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  party  of  reason  and  liberty,  in  France.  It  has  its  origin  in 
their  despair  of  l)eing  able  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Radicals 
against  the  pai-tisans  of  the  two  di\nne  rights.  At  the  same  time 
that  moderate  Liberalism  was  uniting  ^^^th  Radicalism,  the  Liberal 
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C<ia&ervatives  were  comuig  tu  trmm  with  the  clerical  LegitiinigtB* 

Tlie  fumun  (in  tho  Left,  and  tbtJii  on  the  Right,  is  hut  oue  drama 

ill  two  aotft.     iliK^h  hus  heeii  suid  on  the  meiiaeiiig  rctuniB  of  tht* 

I'lcctioiia  in  the  larp^e  tuwus,  and  every  party  has  duae  its  best 

tu  hidt*   their  mguiticance  from  itself  as  well  au   from   othei*. 

Monarchist^  iii  tlieir  eagerness  to  turn  them  into  an  argument  for 

their   favourite   Bohenie    of  a  clerical   monarchy-   have  ascribed 

ttiera  to  3L  Thiera'e  tergiversations  and  impmdent  coneedeions  to 

Kadiealibm.     iloderate  RepublieanR,  with  a  ^-iew  to  make  them 

ti41  against,   the  opp*>nent8   of    their   own   Republican    eclieme, 

Lave  attrihutt^d  the  triumph  of  tlie  Radieid  eaudidatefts  solely  to 

tliu  provocations  of  the  Right*     But,  in  my  judgment,  neither  of 

them  has  fairly  looked  truth  in  the    face.      Tliis    noniination  of 

MM.  Ranc,  Barodet,  and  Loekroy  han  simply  demonstrated  that 

tlie  masses  of  our  large  towns  have  remained  what  they  were  on 

the  eve  of  the  Commune,  that  they  continue  to  be  carried  as  much 

an  t*Vfr  to  the  most  \dolent  extremee  in  their  choice.   It  has  caused 

tlic  most  thouglitless,  who  have   had  no  considemtion   of  the 

umttt^r,  and  the  most  clever,  who  were  too  much  occupied  AA^th 

tkir  scheming,  to  feel  the  tei'rible  danger  of  the  electoral  83'stem 

which  our  Liberals  maintain  in  concert  vnXh  the  Radicals.     And 

certainly  that  wliich  has  driven  the  Consen^atives  of  eveiy  kijjd  to 

cniit  their  principles  overboard,  in  order  to  unite  with  the  Ultra- 

uiuiitanes  and  tlie  Legitimists,  is  the  want  of  trust  which  tliey 

have  long  felt   in  respect  to  miiversal  suftmge,  and  whicli  was 

justified  by  the  votes  of  our  great  towns.     It  was  the  feeling  of 

daily  restlessness  produced  among  them  by  tlic   anxious  con- 

NciniBuess  of  the  caprice  to  which  the  present  sovereign  of  France 

ie  fi\ibject, 

I  am  astoiashed  tliat  to  foreigners  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
bow  our  electoral  system  preBents  an  obstacle  to  every  reasonabh* 
i«t»I«tiou  of  our  social  problems,  A  people  cannot  exist,  if  on  thi* 
tre  of  every  election  they  are  uncertain  if  the  next  day  Avill  not 
«t«»  their  houses  overturned,  Avith  all  that  belongs  to  them.  As  to 
Imifxs  its  education  renderB  it  incapable  of  any  moderate  opinion 
ri'gard  to  direct  uuivei-sal  suiTrage.  In  tlie  press,  as  well  as  in 
the  Aiisenably,  there  ie  not  to  be  met  a  single  man  who  tries  to 
Vft  a  position  between  the  two  extreme  parties,  and  to  rally  the 
NTseJit  portiou  of  the  Conservatives  and  Republicans  by  proposing 
Ui  modify  our  electoral  system  \\^thout  nanowing  the  constituency, 
omo  who  dislike  miiversal  sufTrage,  dislike  it  because  it  signifies 
^  government  of  the  coimtiy  by  the  opinions  of  the  whole  comitry, 
Eld  they  see  nothing  better  to  be  dcme  than  to  deUver  France 
fn>ni  itJtelf,  that,  in  spite  of  our  own  judgment,  it  may  be  placed 
'^'reetion  of  a  man,  c»r  a  particular  pai-tj',  by  which  it 
\*\\v  it**'1f  t;>   be  govt^rncd.     tUher^,  who   vdh\\  that 
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Franco  could  govern  itself,  wisli  f  o  keep  universal  Miffrage  as  it  is] 
they  wonld  siivo  the  couutiy  from  destniction  by  leavdiig  it  uudei 
tlie  dominion  of  ignomnt  impulses  and  the  transports  of  chance. 

Notwithstanding    the    great    services    which    M.    Tliiers    hafl 
rendered  to  his  eomitiy,  and  notwithstanding  the  respect  whicl 
he  deserves,  I  beUeve    that  he    himself  contributed  to  hiK  fal 
by  a  false  movement,  or  at  least  that  he  did  not  make  the  movi 
ment  which  would  havu  taved  a  moderate  Republic,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  delivered  France  from  the  two  despotisius  tliat  an 
hanging  over  it.     In  his  place,  I  imagine  a  njan  less  an  optimisfel 
and  more  an  innovator  would  have  tried,  by  the  same  stroke,  to] 
lessen  the  anxiety  which  "was  urging  the  Consen^atives  towards 
Legitimacy,  and  to  dispel  the  illusions  whieli  made  the  Libemlaj 
the  advocates  of  democracy.    He  could  have  made  a  step  tow^arda] 
the  Right  Centre  by  saying  to  it:  '^'You  are  right  to  be  dissjitisfiedt] 
but  the   true  danger  is  not   a  Republic.      It  is  entirely  in  ourj 
electoral  system,  w4iich,  under  a  Monarchy  as  well  as  under  »* 
Republic,  always  produces  the  same  disorders,  the  same  iiTecoD- 
cilable  warfare  between  the  revolutit.inary  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  J 
reaction.     I  am  ready  with  you  to  seek  the  means  of  impro\Tiigf 
this  electoral  system."     He  might  then  have  turned  to  the  Left;,! 
and  said :  *'  Take  care,  you  wish  to  maintain  universal  suflrage  as] 
it  is-     The  threatening  elections  will  not  on  that  accoimt  cease" 
to  be   threatening,  and   to  give   rise  to  fears   that  one  day  or 
another  we  shall  he  carried  into  the  opposite  extreme.    If  you  love  J 
the  Republic,  then  help  me  to  make  its  continuance  possible.    Thai 
first  object  is  to  prevent  France  from  comiug  under  the  domiuioui 
of  a  pai-ty,  and  from  being  deprived  of  the  liberty  to  make  it« 
laws  according  to  reason,  and  tliis  can  only  be  done  by  rescuing . 
the  empire  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  impulsive  multitude.** 

Was  it  not,  for  instance,  possible  to  offer  a  scheme  for  thsl 
transformation   of   direct  univei-sal    sullmge    into    a    system    of 
double  election — in  other  words,  to  have  maintained  an  universal 
franchise,  for  the  appointment  of  nominees  who  would  choose  the 
actual  deputies  ?     \Vhat  we  have  to  fear  is  not  Rachcalism  or. 
Socialism  properly  called,  but  the  spirit  of  \nolence  and  want  of 
foresight— that  Radicalism,  or  clericalism,  wliicli  is  only  an  uniu- 
teUigent  ]>assion,  often  merely  the  wmth  which  comes  from  hatred! 
and  fear.     The  whole  politics  of  some  men  consist,  I  may  say*  in 
biting  with  all  tlieir  miglit,  forgetting  that  they  who  bite  ofteiiJ 
find  themselves  bitten.    With  a  double  election,  imivcrsal  suflrage 
would  be  neither  limited  nor  tampered  with,  and  it  would  not 
cease  to  be  the  expression  of  all  the  tendencies  of  the  countryJ 
Radicalism  and  Socialism  included.     Only,  histead  of  expressing 
these  tendencies  as  they  are  found  in  the  form  of  hatred  and  blinci 
appetite,  it  would  express  them  in  the  fuiTri  ctf  ^nshes  that  have 
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>een  clearly  dieceriied,  and  by  thu^e  luast  capable  of  uiiderstaud- 
iag  them.     Under  such  a  systeiu  of  rloction,  tliu  masses  of  thu 
country  and  of  the  towns  L-ouki  at  loast,  use  their  votes  to  decide 
acconUn^  to  theii'  own  feelings  tlie  only  questi'*!!   which  they 
are  capable  of  deciding.     They  would  be  able  to  choose  among 
the  men  wlio  are  personally  known  to  them,  and  who  understtuid 
Wtter  than  they  do  the  algebra  of  politics.  The  different  intereets^ 
as  well  an  instuicts,  wi>uld  then  be  sure  of  liaving  represeotatires 
kibe  bosom  of  our  legislative  assemblies;  but  these  representa- 
tives wuidd  be  nominated  by  delegates  more  enUglitened  than  the 
miusea;  by  men  sufficiently  intelHgent  to  understand  the  pro- 
gminmes  of  the  candidates,  and  perhaps  to  feel  that  in  the  moml, 
iw  well  as  in  the  physical,  all  exaggerated  action  provokes  a  re- 
action.     At  any  rate    Fnince    might   have  a  chance   of  being 
governed  by  the  Republicans,  who  know  that,  in  voting  Barodet, 
they  kill   the  Republic,  or  by  tlie  Radicals  who  know  that,  by 
skm-iiig  themselves  too  indulgent  to  the  niurderera  of  hostages, 
tlity  prepare  pilgrhnages  to  Paray-le-XIonial,  or  by  the  Orleanists 
and  the  Liberals,  who  know  tliat  by  going  to  Paray-le-Mouial,  or 
FroWort*  they  prepare  the  very  contrary  of  what  the  Monarchists 
<3t«ia'/ 
It  i«  true  that  a  few  months  ago  the  great  Conservative  league 
upparently  dissolved,  and  that  a  majority  in  the  Assembly 
ticcided  fur  a  raodei'ate  republic.     Tliis  was  certainly  an  act  of 
wifidom  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  extreme  Left  as  well  as 
of  the  Right  Centre ;  and,  as  &ir  as  the  party  leaders  are  concerned, 
it  18  a  inoBt  hopeful  sj^nptom  in  them  of  piarliuinentary  experience, 
Tliey  hjive  become  conscious  of  the  Bonapartist  sword  hanging 
over  them,  and  have  simk  their  difierences  in  a  common  resolve  to 


•  I  kodw,  iniieeit.  another  method  which  accma  moro  Bimple,  and  prohably  nioro 
*fll«Mioiw;  thftt  would  bo  to  roBtrict  the  fruiiehiBe  to  men  of  forty  yt'ars  at  least.  Tho 
pvt  «f  jTOttBir  tucti  in  notion^  and  couuhol  belongs  to  the  ajrecL  "  The  old  tnun,*^  mivh 
Bm$t,  **  coatidf^rs  the  past  and  the  pn>went,  and  bo^b  boforuhand  what  wiU  Baiififj 
TOiJie  p^rticn,"  Violence  is  tho  thaructonrttic  of  youtk  At  forty,  a  man  may  i-etain 
iw  Urfm  and  hatrc^da  which  ho  had  at  twenty.  Dut  ho  baa  liv**d»  Ho  haa  hoen  com- 
pvlMlotoe  that  hi«  will  te  not  the  only  one  upon  oarth.  And  in  tho  menauro  tbat  ho 
II  llUiQigttiit,  he  foaflOB  t<>  bi/liove,  a»  Dnnton  did,  that  tht»  art  of  auet^cHs  lioK  in  havin)^ 
mtr-rr  Aii.y  ^t;]i  ener^ry.  Exptiricn/'o  proven  t^^hini  tbit  it  was  indeed  Omnijxitonco  who 
*''  list  not  do  to  otherM  what  we  would  not  likodon**  toonrselvoa.    But  such  a. 

}^-  ly  to  find  favour.     It  i«  a  striking  fucttbat  ninidKt  theiiumorona  electoral 

'?  propoMd  a*i  tho  Commiinsirm  of  the  Tltirfy,  no  nioution  was  made  ol 
of  household  sutTrugc,  a  eyatom  iso   well  caleulatod  to  pat  govom- 
-  rtf  the  more  wober  and  oxporieneod  portion  of  the  nation. 
!k*5  more  or  lesa  peril  in  any  att4>mpt  to  re-niodtd  universttl  suffrage; 
"  '-ITS  of  3L  ThierH'fi  iutlucnoe,  rfUfh  a  plan  ui  I  bavo  doHcribed, 
to  snccood.     Still  it  wjts  worth  tho  tryiuK.  'wore  it  only  to  giro 
11^,  and  allow  her  to  rcoonfiidor  her  position,  and  rovi»o  her 
I.     But  probably  M.  ThierH  w»«  afniid  of  lotting  moro  votoB  on 
'  d  giiined  on  th**  Ki>rbt.      However  thifl  uiay  Iw,  he  did  nothing 
wero  driving  the  Lilwitd  Conservatives   to  purchiiiiu  at  tho 
^  the  support  of  tho  Logitiniista,  and  ho  waa  overthrown  by  tho 
ti?  LiborAUsm  hat  provokod  by  its  own  alliance  with  the  RaiUcal 
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be  satisfied  witli  the  best    compr<»nii8e    jMissible,      But,  witUoiij 
makiuja:  Iiglit  in   the   least  <)f  the  uow  pri^npects  which  are  thus" 
opened  to  Franco*  niie  cannot  help  anxiuiusly  asldng  if  the  windoix 
of  the  leaderu  has  made,  or  is  likely  to  make,  any  serioiis  chaugd 
in   the  moral  etate  of  the  people.      The  bnlk  of  peasants  aiK 
operatives  may  fall  back  into  one  of  their  periodical  slumbers ;  an^ 
the  more  prudential  thinkers  may  have  a  new  lease  of  office 
Nevei-theless,  he  must  be  bold  who  could  suppose  that  the  rea 
danger  is  past*      The  republican  party^  dormant  or  awake, 
bears  in  its  constitution  the  curse  of  its  birth  and  education.     I| 
has  been  fed  on  dangerous  promises ;  and  when  the  staff  at  jtij 
head  takes  to  rational  counsels,  the  rank  and  file  are  ever  tempte 
to  mutter,  "Is  this  a  republic?"     As  to  tlie  Conservative  element 
the  peasants,   they  are  fated,  by  their  uitellectual  condition,  tc 
march  iu  the  wake  of  the  cure,   or  vote  for  the  Xapoleouie  traJ 
dition,  which  is  the  only  bit  of  romance  in  their  life,     Woi^st 
alV  direct  universjd  suffmge  continues  to  be  the  law  of  the  laud  j 
and  with  such  an  insti-umont,  the  irreconcilable  tendencies  iat<; 
wlucli  the  national  character  has  been  spUt  are  but  too  likely 
Imn^t  out  into  practical  consequences. 

On  the  whole,  from  the  llcnaiHsanco  downwards,  P'rench  histor 
reads  Uke  a  progressive  demoiiBtration  of  the  fact  that  a  natioi; 
camiot  cohere  together  wnthout  a  public  traditionary  concoptioi 
of  necessity' and  duty,  and  tlmt  it  cannot  progress  without  sufB-! 
cient  latitude  being  left  for  growing  knowledge  and  the  lui- 
satisfied  wants  to  protest  against,  and  ask  for  a  revision  of,  th^ 
adopted  rules  of  life.  Unfortunately,  to-day,  as  much  as  evei 
no  traditional  conception  of  necessity  and  duty  exists  in  France 
except  under  a  fomi  which  makcB  it  an  intolerable  obntacle  to  pre 
gress;  as  much  as  ever  it  is  Roman  CathoHcism  alone  which  sliapt:?! 
tho  moml  sense  of  the  young,  teaching  them*  as  soon  as  they  ard 
made  ctmscious  of  their  liability  to  err  and  biing  evil  upnii  them- 
Holves,  that  the  means  of  salvation  does  not  consist  hi  rehuininj 
ourselves — in  developing  and  coiTecting  our  own  everj'-day  cow 
science^  our  own  sense  of  man*s  position  and  the  best  mle  of  liftt 
but  in  being  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  a  director,  Fn^m  th^ 
influence  of  such  a  training  no  one  escapes,  neither  the  unbelievi 
nor  the  believer.  And  on  the  twr>  unavoidable  questions :  how  t<i 
accomit  for  all  that  man  is  subject  to  see  and  feel  ui  Bpitu  of  liix 
self,  and  how  l)est  Ur  use  his  active  powers  to  guard  himself  frort 
what  is  unbearable,  or  procure  what  is  indis[>ensablc — all  tbe  tndti 
pendent  thouglit  nf  France  has  only  issued  into  the  conflictini 
creeds  wo  have  seen  at  work,  Everything  or  nothings — whiter 
black — order  through  tlu^  surrender  of  reason  and  liberty,  or  Iibert^ 
through  the  lawless  sway  of  the  impulses  j  tliis  is  the  dilemma  i 
which  the  national  rlmracter  lias  been  filint  up  by  the  dialectics  i 
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facts.  After  three  centuries  of  reflection,  trials,  and  study,  the 
two  opposite  tendencies  which  began  at  the  Renaissance  have 
amply  erected  themselves  into  dogmatic  principles.  Moral  servi- 
ligm  has  found  its  scientific  fonnula  in  the  Syllabus,  while  the  art 
of  arriving  at  satisfaction  by  renouncing  all  theology  has  been 
skilfully  systematized  in  Fourierism  and  Positivism. 

This  is  not  veiy  cheeiing.  For  until  the  Liberal  forces  have 
renounced  their  alUance  with  Radicalism,  the  Conserv-ative 
interest  will  coalesce  vniYi  Ultramontanism  ;  and  with  such  coaU- 
tions,  the  country  runs  the  risk  of  ha^^ng  no  alternative  but  an 
intolerable  monarchy  or  a  disorderly  repubUc,  both  of  which, 
after  a  period  of  anarchy,  will  bring  it  back  under  the  booted 
heel  of  an  emperor,  a  Bonaparte,  or  some  other.  The  seed  of  the 
Caesars  is  not  yet  exhausted. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  arrest  that  fataUty  ?  To  give  a  positive 
answer  would  be  bold  in  any  one  who  is  not  a  prophet  nor  the  son 
of  a  prophet.  This  alone  seems  pretty  certain,  that  it  cannot  be 
arrested  as  long  as  by  the  side  of  the  clerico-legitimist  tradition, 
there  is  only  a  LiberaUsm  which  decides  for  indifferentism,  and  an 
absolute  laiaser-faire  in  the  matter  of  reUgious  education.  The 
eril  is  altogether  moral,  and  demands  a  moral  remedy.  If  France 
indeed  is  to  have  a  breathing  time,  let  her  thinkers  turn  it  to  good 
account ;  let  them  look  to  the  baneful  direction  which  the  Church 
and  lay  philosophy  of  the  country  are  giving  to  the  instincts  and 
minds  of  the  people. 

J.   MiLSAND. 
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DEC.  9th. — We  left  Bombay  soon  after  10  a.m.,  Mr.  Le  Mesurier, 
the  agent  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  accom- 
panying us  as  far  as  Callian  (wl^^re  a  bittnch  goes  off  to  Poonah) 
and  giving  us  much  valuable  infonnation. 

Some  of  the  \'iew8  before  you  leave  the  low  ground  are  en- 
chanting. One  of  a  singularly  beautiful  mountain,  the  site  of  an 
liistorical  fortress,  seen  over  a  foreground  of  water  and  wide 
levels  studded  with  palm  trees,  dwells  especially  in  my  memoiy. 
The  first  station  at  which  we  stopped  beyond  the  suburbs  of 
Bombay  was  Tanna. 

This  is  the  place  alluded  to  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  in  his 
book  on  "Indian  Missions"  says: — 

"An  officer,  Colonel  Douglas,  who  in  1808  served  on  outpost  duty  at 
Tanna,  twenty  miles  nf)rth  of  Bombay,  then  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
British  possessions  in  Western  India,  lived  to  command  fifty  years  later 
as  brigadier  at  Peshawur,  a  frontier  station  more  than  a  thousand  miles  as 
the  crow  flies,  in  advance  of  his  quai'tei'S  as  an  ensigii.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  intermediate  teriitoiy  had  in  the  meantime  fallen  imder  the  nde, 
more  or  less  dii-ect,  of  the  Biitish  crown." 

Beyond  CaUian  the  ascent  of  the  ThuU  Ghaut  commences,  and 
a  noble  piece  of  engineering  it  is.  Fine  forests  of  teak  border 
the  road  on  each  side  for  some  way  up.  You  understand  of  couree 
that  at  this  season  almost  every  tree  has  got  its  leaves,  though 
very  few  are  in  flower.     There  is  one  leafless  giant  amongst  these 
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Mith  wliitc  aud  gliostly  braudies  tipped  vnili  flower  buds, 

I  inie  1  have  uot  yet  iliscovered, 

if  wtty  up  I  saw  one  of  those  jungle  fires  to  which  my 
attention  was  oallod  at  diiiiier  last  night,  as  illustratiug  a 
pfuseagLT  ill  the  Ilistory  of  the  Jlahrattas : — 

♦'Tin  M:i]i«  •mc*(laim,  whilst exhaiLstin^  themnelve^,  wei-e grailaally exciting 
tbfjt  fi»fi?<iatory  spirit,  which,  though  for  ages  smothered,  was  in- 

lienj ....    UiikIoo  native  J^  of  Maluira?<!it  Hi ;  In  this  maimer  the  eontentton 

\i\W%r  vxm\\Mvmri\  atirred  thase  latent  eml>er^,  till,  Uke  the  parched  grass, 
"ed  amid  the  fun*«ts  of  the  Syhmbee  MomitaiuH,  the^' biu'st  forth  in 
ug  flame,  aud  men  afar  off  wondered  at  the  coutlagi'atioii*"*^ 

ived  at  the  top  we  came  to  a  bare  uplaud  region  which 
w»»  mi  withcjut  certain  features  of  resemblance  to  my  famiUar 
fiuclian. 

Far  away,  however,  ou  eitlier  side  stretched  outHers  of  the 
(ibauta,  long  reaches  of  level  iidge»  on  which,  as  ou  a  necldace, 
wea*  stnmg,  at  intervals,  peaks,  or  wlmt  would  have  beeu  pealca, 
if  «ome  giant  had  not  cut  uft'  their  points  with  his  sword.  Near 
Kaaiiick.  where  Sir  G.  Campbell  wished,  not  without  Im^-ing  a 
good  deal  to  say  for  hia  ideii,  to  place  the  capital  of  ludia^ 
thert*  is  a  remarkable  group  of  these  strangely  shaped  hills. 

Soou  after  we  passed  the  station  for  that  place^  and  crossed  the 

infant  Godiivery,  it  grew  dark,  and  we  saw  notliing  more   for 

iimiiy  hours.     When   we  woke  on  the  monung  of  the  IC^tli,  we 

I  had  If'ft  behind  Kaudeish  and  Berar,  aud  were  in  the  heart  of 

the  Central  Provinces.     We  had  ^missed  the    great  jimction  of 

Bbosai^nih  wlience  a  line  mns  to  Nagpore,  through  the  ITmrawuttee 

jcxittoa  diHtrict.     We  had  missed  Kundwak  wdience  a  line  is  being 

Icou^tructed  to  Ilolkars  capital  of  Itidore,  and  were  far  north  ot 

the  Taptee. 

The  operations  of  wasliiug  and  dressing  were  hardly  tjver  when 

I  reached  Sohagpore,  the  breakfast  statiou,  and  saw  to  the  south 

be  fine  range  of  the  Satpoora,  and  the  JIahdeo  group^  near  the 

X  Sanitarium  of  Pachmnrree,  for  more  information  about  whieli 

Kiirsyth's  *•  Highlands  of  Centml  India,*'  wliich  is  something 

Bij'  much  better  than  a  mere  record  of  sport. 

We  are  now  in  the  great  Nerbudda  valley,  upon  secondary 

ckfw    The  country  is  covered  with  young  wlieat,  as  we  saw  the 

^Uin  between  Abydos  and  the  Nile.     1  observe,  too,  some  flax  just 

ciuiiiig  into  flower.     Other  crops  there  are,  wluch   I   have  not 

crt  made  out.     The  station  gardens  are  perfectly  lovely.     One  of 

lie   Cmimlvulaceir^  whieli  covers  all  the  buildings  iind  is  in  full 

iwur,  is  a  great  feature.     The  coimtry  is  not  unlike  what  the 

incft  wnuld  be  if  tliinly  scattered  mangoes  and  still  more  tliinly 

Ims  {PhwnLp  $iihe»iris)  were  substituted  for  its  foiTOal 

•  (Imut  Dtir»  «  niitory  of  ih©  MiUimttfta;*    Vol.  \. 
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I  have  jiist,  by  a  judiciously  planned  raid  at  one  of  the  stations, 
gathered  the  Mysore  thorn  {Cwsalpinia  sepiaria)  which  grows,  in 
great  quantities,  all  along  our  track,  and  looks  as  the  laburnum 
would  look,  if  its  flowers  were  in  a  spike  instead  of  being 
pendant. 

As  we  advance,  we  see  the  Vindhya  range  to  the  north,  and 
cross  the  Nerbudda,  here  a  river  of  moderate  size,  very  miUke  the 
mighty  flood  which  we  left  at  Broach. 

The  country  gets  more  wooded,  and  several  tanks  are  passed, 
with  picturesque  buildings  on  their  banks.  The  Satpoora  are  still 
to  the  south  of  us,  and  quite  close  there  is  a  small  and  singularly 
rugged  ridge  belonging  to  their  system,  and  marking  the  site  of 
Jubbulpore,  which  we  reach  between  twelve  and  one,  having 
traversed  614  miles  since  we  left  Bombay — a  Uttle  more  than  the 
distance  from  London  to  Inverness. 

Railway  traveUing  in  Europe  would  be  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  is,  if  one  could  sleep  as  well  as  we  did  last  night,  and 

wash  like  civiUzed  beings  in  the  morning.    R tells  me  that  in 

America  these  things  are  much  better  managed  than  even  here. 

It  is  deUghtfiilly  cool — quite  a  different  cUmate  from  that  below 
the  Ghauts.  We  slept  on  sofas  and  our  mattresses,  in  the  ordinary 
Cashmere  sleeping  dress  of  this  region,  imder  a  light  blanket,  and 
towards  morning  the  addition  of  a  railway  rug  was  pleasant. 
The  dust  is  our  gi-eat  enemy,  and  from  it  it  is  vain  to  fly,  so  we 
pass  much  of  our  time  on  the  platfoim  in  front  of  our  carriage 
and  see  the  country'  admirably.  When  we  retreat  into  our  saloon, 
and  its  blue  windows  are  shut,  we  see  the  world  as  Renan,  iii  a 
deUcious  passage,  says  the  author  of  the  "  Imitation "  saw  it, 
"revetu  d'uue  teinte  d'azur  comme  dans  les  miniatures  du 
quatorzieme  siecle." 

The  houses  of  the  peasantry,  on  which  my  eye  has  fallen,  since 
we  got  into  the  Centml  Provinces,  are  smaller  and  poorer  than 
those  I  chanced  to  observe  in  Guzerat  or  the  Mahratta  Country. 
•*  May  Heaven  defend  us  from  the  Evil  One,  and  from "  hasty 
generalizations  I 

At  Jubbulpore  begins  the  East  Indian  Railway,  and  the  stations, 
for  some  reason  Avhich  I  cannot  yet  fathom,  become  gardenless. 

We  have  now  (3  p.m.),  a  range  of  low  hills  on  our  right  wliicli 
connects  the  Satpoom  \vith  the  Rajmahal  range,  to  the  south  of 
the  Ganges.  On  our  left  is  the  prolongation  of  the  Vindhya 
moiuitains,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Kymore  Hills. 

The  streams  we  cross  still  run  to  the  Nerbudda,  but  soon  we 
sliall  come  to  the  water-parting,  which  sepamtes  the  basin  of  that 
river  from  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributary  the  Sone. 

Gradually  the  two  ranges  approached,  and  we  ran  on  through 
a  valley  that  reminded  me  of  a  Higliland  strath,  as  the  tempera- 
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'  tiiu  December  evening  did  t>f  August  in  RossHshire.     It  was 
tkrk  before  we  reaelied  Sutua,  tlit'  s tut  inn  near  wliich  Geneml 

I  CimBingliam  recently  made  the  remarkable  Buddlustic  discoveries 
will  *  '  utioned  in  my  address  to  the  Oiiun talis  1:  Congress  last 
Stj  By  lialf-past  ten  we  were  at  Governnieat  House 
m  AUaliabad,  ha\Hng  traversed  some  830  milea  since  we  ran 
r»iit  of  Bombay — sometliing  like  the  distance  from  Brindisi  to 
Al^-x^nilria, 

Ike.  11 /A. — ^The  morning  was  given  to  %nsitB  and  convei'^ation, 
(\ft*T  which  I  wrnt  to  see  the  proeei)ding8  of  tht^  High  Court, 
TfheTe  Special  Appeals  were  being  tried.  In  the  afternoon  a 
party  of  ns  Wsited  the  Fort,  which  stands  near  the  Cimfluence  of 
the  Jnmna  \v\\\x  the  Ganges.  All  Confluences  in  India  are  more 
i?T^«s  sacred,  but  tliis  one  is  particidarly  so*  both  rivers  being 
koly,  and  eveiy  morning  thousands  of  persons  come  to  bathe  in 
tKir  waters  over  wliich  we  look. 

The  Buuset,  as  seen  from  the  rampaj-ts,  was  fine,  and  we  had 
^onicthing  very  like  the  Egyptian  after-glow,  mider  the  crescent 
Hi  "  the  balcony  of  one  of  our  companions  in  the  Malwa, 
wij  !  s  here* 

Of  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  Foi-t,  that  which  I  was 
lOOKt  glad  to  see  wan  the  pillar  dating  from  the  age  of  Asoka,  say 
BLC.  ihO^  (lue  of  the  oldest  arcbitectural  monuments  in  LnAia. 
Yiitt  will  find  it  figin*ed  in  **  Fergussona  Handbook."  Curious,  too, 
wan  tlie  stump  t»f  tlvo  sacred  banian^  on  which  the  Cliinese  pil- 
grim, niouen  Thaang*  looked  in  the  seventh  century. 

the,  \2tlu — A  pretty  long  walk  in  the  cold,  ciisp  moniiJig  took 
mr  over  ttdmirable  roads  made  of  kunkur,  a  material  of  wliich  we 
liave  ail  heard,  but  wliieh  I  first  here  actually  see,  tcj  tlie  house  of 
4  n*dd@nt  who  kindly  shows  me  liis  whole  establishment.    I  see  the 

blerfi,  tho  cattks  the   sheep,   the   fowls,  the  wheat  fields,    the 

nijig  bath,  and   whatever    else  is  characteristic   of  a   proa^ 

LperoiiJi    Anglo-Indian    ntdnage  in    these  parts.     Last,   not  least, 

II  walk  OYBf  the  garden,  on   which    its    owner    bestows    great 

There  I  come  to  know  the  ^\hov»*ii(Basna  lati/alia)^  oneof  themost 
'  (f  Indian  trees,  and  fici*  too  the  tassellod  Ihtranta,  the 
.-^e  jasmiiie,  the  Peacock  flower  fPo^/«/-rmwa  ptiU-herrtma)^ 
the  QuiMjualis.  another  favourite  .Vnglo-India  shnib,  wnth  nmeh  else, 
Jl  h  lained  to  me  tJie  methrjd  by  whicli  tiuf  is  formed  and 

Ikei  in  this  tliirsty  land,  and  am   t^uglit  to    discriminate 

etween  some  of  the  more  important  foods  c»f  the  people — the 
>  TO  ( CiecT  A7'ietiftf(w,  whence  the  nickname  of  Cicero), 
rl/liuia  Hekicea)^  known  as  Bajra,  &c. 
Tlnm   the   difltculties  which  attend  \'inei  peach,  and   English 
leloa  culture  iu  this  climate  are  explained  to  me>  and  I  learn  by 
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taste  the  merits  of  Hihiscm  Subdatifa,  a  Malvaceous  plant,  whose 
calyx,  strange  to  say,  makes  excellent  jam. 

After  breakfast  comes  more  political  talk  with  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  most  instructive  kind — ^\vliile  the  afternoon  is 
given  to  the  native  toAvn,  wli,ere  I  have,  under  the  most  admirable 
auspices,  a  whole  succession  of  peeps  into  the  life  of  the  people. 
I  see  the  small  stores  of  the  pa^vnibrokers,  cliiefly  in  silver  orna- 
ments. I  sec  a  lapidary  cutting  gems  with  bow  and  wheel.  I 
see  cowries  used  as  change,  forty-eight  going  to  the  anna,  which 
is  equivalent  to  l^d.  I  see  the  sweetmeat  shops,  and  toy  shops, 
and  guitar  shops,  and  a  manufactory  of  lac  bmcelets.  Lastly,  I 
see  a  curious  Uttle  scene.  A  weaver  has  bought  five-shillings* 
worth  of  gold,  and  wants  it  made  into  a  nose-ring.  He  covenants 
with  a  working  jeweller  to  make  it — he  paying  the  jeweller 
about  a  penny  for  his  labour,  which  is  to  last  an  hour — ^the  em- 
ployer sitting  by  all  the  wliile  and  watching,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
cat,  that  none  of  his  gold  be  purloined — an  arrangement  by 
which  he  also  gets  the  benefit  of  the  jeweller's  fire  for  an  hour  on 
a  December  afternoon.  I  first  see  the  gold  in  the  shape  of  a 
pea,  then  I  see  it  assume  the  shape  of  a  small  bar.  As  we  pass 
homeward,  it  has  become  a  completed  nose-ring,  for  which,  having 
made  the  weaver  underetand,  through  my  guide,  that  the  transac- 
tion vnQ.  be  largely  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned,  I  give  seven 
shillings  and  carry  it  off"  in  triumph. 

Liexorable  night  came  upon  us  long  before  my  curiosity  was 
satisfied,  and  yet  I  have  been  told  ten  times  over  that  there  is 
nothing  to  see  in  Allahabad. 

LuCKXOW,  Dec.  Idth. — A  journey  of  165  miles,  much  of  it  per- 
formed by  night,  took  me  to  the  capital  of  Oudh,  via  Cawnpore, 
where  I  stayed  long  enough  to  see  what  has  given  the  place  its 
dismal  celebrity. 

I  have  been  refreshing  my  recollections  of  those  sad  days  by 
George  Trevelyan's  eloquent  book,  but  you  would  hardly  thank 
me  for  recalling  the  details  of  one  of  the  most  mireUeved  tragedies 
in  EngUsh  histor5\ 

The  scenes  of  some  of  its  most  hideous  passages  are  veiled  by 
luxuriant  gardens,  to  wliich  wise  local  regulations  have  affixed  a 
semi-sacred  character. 

"  The  towor  has  sunk  in  tlio  castle  moat, 
And  the  cushat  warbles  her  one  clear  note 
In  the  elms  that  grow  into  the  brooding  sky, 
Where  Anstice  sat  long  ago  waiting  to  die." 

I  spent  most  of  my  time  at  Cawnpore  in  the  house  which  once 

belonged  to  our  friends  the  H 's,  a  roomy,  pretty  bungalow 

— ^that  is,  being  intei-preted,  a  villa  in  wliich  screens  and  curtains 
largely  do  the  work  done  by  partition  walls  in  temperate  cUraates. 
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On  either  side  lie  ^mdo  epaces  of  turf — what  was  hie  i*ose  garden 
on  thifi,  and  hers  on  that.  Botli  are  still  kept  up,  more  or  less, 
Uit  in  this  climate  the  plants  Boini  want  renewinj^. 

From  the  broad  verandah  behind  tlio  dm^ijjg-room  the  eye 

ranges  overava8t  plain,  which,  but  for  its  atmoRpliere  and  colour- 

iiig,  might  be  any  part  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Daiiubo  bi'low  Peeth. 

Between  tlie  house,  however,  and  that  plain  spread  the  broad 

watera  of  the  GangCB,  comparatively  scanty  at  tliin  s^'aHoi^  I  need 

hardly  aay,  but   in    the    rains    thinking  nothing  of  inundating 

tsTfiity  square  miles  on  its  northern  shore, 

P  lilt  below  the  verandah  is  a  Imckwatcr,  along  the  niargin  of 

1  iiad  collected  in  great  quantities  the  flowurH  of  the    Tafirf/*!^ 

mojimug,  a  sort  of  tall  marigold,  very  eacred  here. 

These  liad  been  offered  to  the  hallowed  eti*eam  by  the  dLvntces 
At  a  batliing  station  just  above  the  upper  end  of  the  ganlen,  and 
on  the  backwater.  From  that  bathing  station  a  long  wooden 
I  _:t      1  _  1^  ^^^  ^  j^^^,  j^j^,^  of  shingle,  upon  which  many  Brahmins 

li»  d  each  his  own  little  sacred  l>athing-«hed.      Beyond 

5  another  branch  of  the  river,  and  yet  beyond  a  fuiiher  slihiglo 
nk  and  the  deep  water  channel  of  the  hour,  dovni  which   an 
imroutlUy  shaped  boat  now  and  then  glided. 

Jly  attention  was  called  to  the  proceedings  of  a  party  on  the 
further  margin  of  the  deep  water  channel,  and  through  a  telescope 
I  saw  them  nuiking  aiTangenients  for  buniing  a  body,  to  which, 
♦^re  long,  the  slowly  curling  smoke  showed  that  they  had  set  &•©. 
*  Lucknow,  we  liave  been  the  guests  of  the  Judicial 
iier,  and  have  Been  very  fairly,  thanks  to  him,  all  the 
;  important  point*  in  tliis  huge  place. 
There  is  little  very  g4>od  in  the  way  of  architecture.  The  best 
Imildingfi  are  two  royal  tombe,  and  the  Imambarra,  a  huge  edifice 
b  the  fort,  winch  is  now  converted  into  a  depot  for  ordnance- 
Other  things,  BUch  as  the  Great  Mosque,  look  imposing  at 
A  flifitniif'»%  itnt  are  «een,  when  one  gets  near,  to  be  poor  and 
tawdry 

Tho  ioKinric  HitcM  connected  with  the  Mutiny  are  of  the  highest 
iatcrrjst,  and  here,  though  God  knows  the  tragedy  was  deep 
<in'Uigli,  it  was  not  the  unrelieved  tragedy  of  Cawnpore. 

I  wiftli  our  fiiend  G could  have  gone  with  me  over  the 

Ki'fdtlency^  I  think  even  he  wmild  Irnve  admitted  that  his 
CDttntrymen,  altliough  they  are  not  much  less  apt  than  their 
ndghhnurs  to  get  into  scrapcB,  liave  a  marvellons  genius  for 
^ttiug  out  of  them. 

The  rttiuii  have  been  left,  most  wisely,  just  as  they  were  after 

tJi-    '       1  had  swept  by;  but  tablets  fixed  here  and  there  mark 

iJi  uuoufi  spots. — Johanneses  House,  the  BailHe  Guard-gate, 

tk^  mom  where  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  died,  &c.    Here^  too,  the 
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ficenes  of  the  death-struggle  have  been  veiled  in  gardens.  A 
model  in  the  Museum  (or  in  the  Vernacular,  the  House  of 
Wonders),  hard  by,  is  said  accurately  to  represent  the  ground  as 
it  was  Avhen  the  conflict  commenced. 

I  know  scarcely  any  city  of  the  second  order  wliich  can  vie 
with  the  capital  of  Oudh  in  the  beauty  of  its  parks.  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen  no  doubt  suipass  it ;  but  I  do  not  remember  any 
other  place  of  the  same  size  wliich  does. 

To  the  finest  of  these  parks  is  attached  the  name  of  Sir  Charles 
Wingfield,  who  was  Chief  Commissioner  here,  and  who  sat  for 
Gravesend  in  the  Parhament  of  1868-74. 

Thither  I  went  one  day  under  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  and  saw  many  new  trees,  amongst  the  most 
noticeable  of  which  were  the  Bael  {jEgle  Marmelos),  so  important 
medicinally,  the  fragrant  sandal- wood,  and  Bavhinia  purpurea  with 
its  superb  flowers  and  scimitar-like  pods.  It  is  strange  that, 
although  not  one  single  tree  which  I  saw  is  English,  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole,  when  palms  are  not  in  view,  should  be 
precisely  that  of  a  cai-efully-planted  EngUsh  arboretum  in  which 
pines  are  not  grown. 

Very  instructive  also  was  a  visit  to  the  Horticultural  Gardens, 
where  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Sfil  (Shorea  rohusta)^  almost  aa 
important  in  the  north  as  the  teak  is  in  the  south  of  India ;  with 
the  Asclepias  gigantea,  producing  one  of  the  strongest  fibres  in  the 
world;  and  with  the  CcBsalpinia  Sappan,  which  gives  us  the  redwood 
of  commerce.  Carefiil  and  successful  experiments  are  being^ 
made  here  in  growing  delicate  plants  under  houses  formed 
of  spUt  bamboo,  with  a  view  to  defend  them  at  once  against  the 
hot  winds  of  summer  and  the  frosts  of  winter.  They  are  trying 
also  the  date-palm  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  are  doing  very  well 
with  the  Cintra  orange. 

We  went  over  much  of  the  native  town  with  the  superintendent 
of  police,  who  keeps  a  population  of  270,000  in  order  with  700 
constables.  We  saw  many  of  the  shops,  and  lamented  the  way 
in  which  the  jewelleiy  is  being  spoiled  with  a  view  to  meet  a 
demand  which  has  arisen  in  England  for  a  very  uninteresting 
kind  of  bangle.  Some  of  the  plate  is  good,  and  pieces  of  rude 
but  veiy  effective  enamel  can  be  picked  up. 

We  attended  a  gathering  of  pawnbrokers,  who  sat  in  conclave 
daily  to  have  articles  brought  to  them  for  purchase  or  h}T>otheca- 
tion.  The  chief  of  them  showed  me  a  veiy  large  diamond,  for 
wliich  he  asked  20,000  rupees,  and  it  was  ob^^ouR  that  his 
transactions  were  on  a  great  scale ;  yet  his  income  tax,  even 
when  the  rate  was  3|  per  cent.,  was  only  225  rupees.  It  was 
amusing  to  see,  as  we  entered  the  little  courtyard,  the  family  cow 
— ^kept  not  for  use  but  for  luck. 
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Many  -of  the  Kfahometaiis  here  boloug  to  the  Shiah  sect,  a«  did 
royal   family,   and   that   sect   has   possessiun    of   the    Great 
Hue.     I  did  not  obsen^e   any  differouce  in  its  arrangements 
frrtm  those  of  tJie  Si>oiie»38* 

We^'  *  oftheTui  f  roL'ts  by  a  mo8t  pictm-escjiie 

jtriiig  iided  by      ;:       ^'  who  were  bringing  down 

.  frmta  and  Poreian  cats  for  sale  from  beyond  tlie  pasecR, 

At  Liicfcnow  and  Cawnpore  converfiatitm  tnrned  a  good  deal  ou 
the  events  of  1857  ;  on  the  sort  of  natives  who  were  likely  to  b** 
iwefiil  ill  Gov(*niraejit  employ ;  on  the*  position  of  the  uncoverianted 
^u  '■  -       '  '       fprenco  to  Ic:  In  and  penHioim  ;  on  the  gradual 

ill    _  ^  of  the  prnl  il    ciiiuinal    cla«8   in    thift  place, 

which  had  been  abnormaUy  developed  in  the  evil  tinies  before 
arm^xatinn  ;  on  \h^  traoRfer  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion to  Ilyilerabad  in  the  Deccan,  and  to  Calcutta,  when  a  niori^* 
*>rtitrvd  i!ftate  of  things  eupei'&eded  the  old  days  of  anarchy  and 
rapine, 

Av»  nth* — We  left  Lncknow  yesterday  in  excellent  company* 
ii»4  timnks  to  tJie  courtesy  of  the  OudJi  and  Rohilcmid  Railway 
ai'       '  Mf^  to  get  the  greatest  ad  vanhige  from  it,  goijig 

"^  ordinary  train,  and  dropping  down  as  from  tbe 

irlotifk  in  the  midst  of  an  Oudh  \nUage,  over  which  w©  walked, 
f>bservhig  the  ^brinf*  under  the  Peepul  tree,  the  gathering  of 
JHHtple  in  the  littl*'  marketplace,  the  extreme  elfanliness  of  even 
the  poorest  horels,  fresh  plastered  at  frequent  interv^ls^  some- 
tii«n»even  daily,  by  the  women.  The  vast  niujority  of  the  houses 
w<?rf*  oi'  mud,  bat  hero  aiid  there  waB  a  dwelling  of  brick*  Several 
of  thuHe  liad  doors  of  carved  wood,  witli  the  fish  of  the  expelled 
♦iy  '     n,    dotn-s   which  may  liave   once   ornamented 

**•':  ion  at  Lucknow.     The  head-man  t^ld  us  that 

Idg  faiuily  had  been  here  since  the  days  (»f  the  Delhi  emperors. 
It  '   '  to  the  writer  (*aKt(>.  but  lias  gradually  made  money. 

i«'  ■ '^  bonglit  out  snnif*  of  the  old  pruprietorst,  now  holdn 

wifflcient  Umd  to  give  it  a  local  status. 

'^"'  I.  as  we  hurried  on  to  ( Viwnpore,  tunnd  on  the 

'1'  H'se  \4Jlage8  appi*euiatudoiir  rule,     "True  it  is,*' 

«iid  otwj  of  our  compatdons,  "  every  man  is  now  eecure  from  the 
'^^      '  ^    ^'»  old  oppr<:'R8ion,  but  I  d<mbt  whether  they  tlid 

f'  former  state  of  things— when  thn  king  serjt  a 

f^'giiuent  against  a  village  whieh  did  not  pay  its  taxes.  The 
^i''      '  V       '  itent  was  coming,  and  put  its  I'  'nin 

'u  ^      ^_,  !      .;ht  the  regiment,  perhaps  sm  'Iy. 

If  uitgnccessful,  it  paid  nj>,and  %vafl  fi-ee  from  interierence  for  some 
yearn,  while  the  tronps  were  coercing  other  villages.  Now  we 
tJiV^  Far  Iu88  at  a  rime,  and  in  a  peaceful  way,  but  the  idija  of 
J^'stance  to  na  is  ridiculous,  and  onr  t-ax-oolleetors,  alfchougli 
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their  demands  are  moderate  and  their  methods  mereifiJ^  are  y< 
mexorable  as  fate." 

We  croBsed  a  large  piece  of  land  covered  with  low  8cnib.  ''What 

is  that  r  I  iii*ked.    "  That/*  said  C "is  a  Dak  juiigle  {UuUa  fmti^ 

(losa) ;  PulhiB  or  Palla«  they  call  it  in  the  Boiith.  It  has  boon  said  th 
this  tree  gave  its  name  to  the  battle  of  Plassey,  which  was  fuugL 
in  a  Dftk  jungle."  The  mght  of  this,  the  fimt  piece  of  jmigle  I  had 
seen  in  the  north,  made  me  tmderstand  Jacquemont's  disappoint^ 
ment  with  his  first  Indian  jungle.  He  would  not  have  beeTi  di«- 
appoiiited  if  he  had  begun  with  Matheran, 

On  the  Oiidli  and  Rohilcund  line  we  returned  to  the 
gardens,  of  which  avu  lost  sight  at  Jubbulpore.  In  more  wayi 
than  one,  indeed,  this  line  has  profited  by  the  experience  of  its  pr 
decessoi-e,  and  prides  itself  upon  its  acconmiodation  for  nativd 
traveliei-s  being  particularly  good*  Amongst  other  boons  tt*  thei 
it  has  adopted  a  plan  of  Betting  down  and  taking  up  pasaengers  i 
convenient  places  where  there  are  no  stations ;  a  proceeding  foi 
wliieh  it^  veiy  slow  rate  ofs|:)eed  gives  great  facilities. 

At  Cawnpore  we  again  joined  the  East  Indian,  and  went  by 
very  slow  train  to  Agra,  reaching  Sir  J.  Strachey's  camp  about 
midnight,  wliere  we  found  our  tents  pitched,  and  all  comfcutablj 
arranged.  The  thermometer  at  this  season  falls  very  low  during 
the  night  in  Northern  India,  As  we  passed  to  the  station  at 
LuckutJW,  we  saw  them  collecting  the  ice  which  had  forniLMl  is 
shallow  pans  put  out  for  the  purpose  ;  and  here,  imder  canvas;,  iti 
very  de<*idedly  cold. 

During  the  journey  from  Cawnpore  to  Agra,  I  heard  a  poic 
beaiing  on  the  endless  conti-oversy  about  Indian  public  woris 
more  forcibly  stated  tlian  liitherto.    •*  It  is  aU  very  well**  said  one  < 
my  fellow-travellers,  for  people  at  home  to  say,  '  Don't  make  saa-^ 
goine  estimates  ; '  but  suppose  we  don't  make  sanguine  eetimat 
what  happens  i     By  no  possibility  can  we  keep  the  amoimt  of  o« 
estimates  secret.     It  gets  out,  and  then  every  native  suburdinat 
does  liis  very  utmost  to  take  care  that  he  and  his  work  weU  up 
our  estimate.     Making  sanguine  estimates  is  absolutely  neoe 
if  we  mean  to  keep  do%vn  actual  coste." 

AoRA»  /Ar,  l^tk, — ^Tliis  camp  life  is  an  admirable  institution* 
soon  as  weather  and  the  state  of  business  permit,  the  Indian  ma{ 
nate  of  every  degree  leaves  his  usiml  abode,  and  starts  to  inspeol 
Ilia  county,  pn:>\ince,  or  kingdom,  as  the  case  may  be.     Sir 
iStrachey,  for  instance,  will  for  the  next  two  or  three  mouths 
moving  slowly   over  his   wide  dominions,  wliich   are   about 
populous  as  Great  Britain.     Soon  after  sunrise,  he  drives  or  ridel 
out,  examines  scltools,  gaols,  lunatic  a^lums,  remains  of  autiquit 
which  are  in  need  of  repair,  and  ao  forth,  returning  to  a  late 
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breakfast  between  ten  and  eleven.  Then  come  a  number  of  houi-g. 
devotod  Ui  seeing  a  variety  of  officials,  and  to  carrj^ug  on  the 
ordinary  duties  of  government,  while  the  evening  in  given  chiefly 
to  r^cei\'ing  at  dinner  the  principal  local  officials,  who  come  into 

Dp  from  all  the  districts  round  to  see  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 

1  i>i>f*n  to  settle  by  a  short  conversation  matters  wliich  might 
otherwise  have  involved  much  loss  of  time  in  correspondence, 
Yuii  \vii\  have  observed  that  we  have  stayed  a  good  deal  in  the 
large  towns  with  judicial  officers.  They  are  the  only  persons  of 
pomtion  who  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  stationaiy.  The  executive^ 
officers  are  nearly  all  on  the  wing, 

Tlic  camp  is  a  pretty  sight.  A  broad  street  of  tents  leads  to- 
the  pavihon  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  over  wliich  a  flag  flies, 
and  in  which  his  guests  ai^semble.  For  the  rest,  ever^-ihing  goe**^ 
<«ii  as  in  a  largo  well-appointed  house  in  Europe.  More  than  thirty 
peojJe  sat  down  the  other  night  to  dimier. 

On  the  17th  there  was  a  fonnal  reception  of  nativi,*  iiul»lrTuen  and 
officials,  each  of  whom,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  advanced  as* 
his  name  was  called,  and  made  liis  obeisance.  Some  of  tlie  former 
cL-  remarlcable  for  the  antiquity  of  their  family — Rajpoots 

<^>l  ;  |Mfot9 — but  none  of  nnieli  puUtical  note. 

I'hc  cliief  objects  of  interest  in  and  near  Agra  are  the  fort, 

smdtn,  the  tomb  of  Itmad-ood-Dowlah,  and  the  Taj. 
fOwr  first  view  of  the  fort  was  a  veiy  striking  one.  We  saw  it 
Ui  the  early  morning,  ere  yet  the  mist  had  cleared  away,  over  a 
foregrninid  of  waste  intei-spersod  with  Mahometan  tombfs.  The 
Wttfitiful  uutUnos  of  what  wt'  afterwards  leaiiied  to  call  the  Pearl 
Mosqtie  seemed  really  built  up  of  pearl,  and  stood  out  clear  and 
diKtiuct,  while  the  two  ends  of  the  huge  pile  over  which  it  rises 
faded  ft  way  in  the  darkness. 

Later,  we  went  carefully  over  the  whole  of  this  Indian  Windsor, 
midf*r  the  best  guidance  which  Agi-a  affords.  I  was  most  agree* 
ably  gurjjrised — surprised  I  say,  because  from  a  penisal  <if  Fergus- 
^on  fi  book,  I  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  wc  sliould  see  much 
njiirc  Vandahsm  than  now  meets  the  eye.  Since  he  was  here. 
Gavfninient  lias  taken  up  in  good  earnest  the  protection  of  this 
glurions  building ;  has  spent  £10, (KX)  most  judiciously,  and  is  de- 
tcrnihicd  to  spend  whatever  is  necesRaiy  to  remove  all  removable 
ftiisehiff,  and  frrcveut  all  pre  von  tible  decay. 

Tlie  fort  was  the  work  of  Akbar,  one  of  the  few  really  great 
mm  of  jiative  Indian  histoiy.  It  is  a  mass  of  dark  red  sandstone, 
lattlemented,  and  strong  enough  in  its  day,  though  now  of  Httle 
military  tniportance*  On  this  noble  foundation  Akbar's  successors 
tt*i\-  ^  J ly  lovely  buildings,  almost  all  of  white  marble.  Pre- 
etiJ  beauty  is  the  Pearl  Mosque,  to  which  I  have  already 

f  mllndfd^  and  of  which  Fergusson  (to  whom  pray  refer  for  a  com- 
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mentaiy  ou  all  I  am  writing,  since  I  do  not  attempt  to  set  down 
more  than  impressions)  observes : — 

*'  By  far  the  most  elegant  mosque  of  this  age— perhaps,  indeed,  of  anv 
period  of  Moslem  art-^is  the  Mootee  Mesjid,  or  Pearl  Mosque,  built  by  Shan 
Jehan,  in  the  palace  of  Agra.  Its  dimensions  are  considerable,  being  ex- 
ternally 235  feet  east  and  west,  by  190  north  and  south,  and  the  courtyard 
155  feet  square. 

^'  Its  mass  is  also  considerable,  as  the  whole  is  raised  on  a  terrace  of  artifi- 
cial construction,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  stands  well  out  from  the  surroimd- 
iiig  buildings  of  the  fort.  Its  beauty  resides  in  its  courtyard,  which  is 
wholly  of  white  marble  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  of  its  domes. 
The  western  part,  or  mosque  properly  so  called,  is  of  white  marble  inside 
and  out,  and  except  an  inscription  from  the  Koran,  inlaid  with  black  marble 
as  a  frieze,  has  no  ornament  whatever  beyond  the  lines  of  its  own  graceful 
architecture.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  less  ornamented  than  any 
other  building  of  the  same  pretensions,  forming  a  singular  contrast  with 
the  later  buudings  of  this  style  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  which  depend 
almost  wholly  for  their  effect  on  the  rich  exuberance  of  the  ornament  with 
which  they  are  overlaid." 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  Jasmine  Bower,  the  apartment, 
that  is,  of  the  favourite  sultana,  in  which  everything  has  been 
done  that  grace  of  form,  combined  with  inlaid  and  polished  marble, 
can  do  for  the  cage  of  a  pet  bird. 

Beautiful,  too,  are  the  rooms  in  which  Shah  Jehan  ended  his 
long  and  disastrous  reign.  His  last  sight  on  earth  must  have  been 
the  divine  and  glorious  building,  which  will  keep  his  otherwise  un- 
honourcd  memory  fresh  to  all  time. 

"  Der  Mongch  orfiihrt  or  sey  auch  wor  er  mag 
Ein  letztes  Gldck  und  oinen  lotzteu  Tag." 

As  I  stood  looking  towards  the  Taj  from  the  rooms  in  which 
Shah  Jehan  died,  there  came  into  my  mind  those  other  rooms 

which  8 will  remember,  and  which  stinick  us  both  so  much  ; 

the  rooms,  I  moan,  in  which  Philip  II.  broatlicd  his  last,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  altar  of  the  dark  Escorial  Church.  The  Mogul,  though 
a  prisoner,  had  by  much  the  best  of  it. 

At  Sikuudra  is  the  tomb  of  Akbar,  built  by  his  son.  It  stands 
in  a  stately  square  of  gardens,  approached  by  noble  though 
partially  riiincd  gatcAvays,  and  is,  like  the  fort,  built  of  red  sand- 
stone below,  and  wliite  marble  above.  Here,  however,  the  red 
sandstone  is  dinposed  in  the  most  exquisite  and  uitrieate  architec- 
tural forms,  while  the  white  marble  court,  high  in  air,  which  sur- 
rounds the  cenotaph  of  the  mighty  emperor,  is  a  worthy  sister  to 
the  Jasmine  Bower  and  the  rooms  of  Shah  Jehan. 

The  actual  tomb  is  far  below,  a  plain  mass  of  wliite  marble,  just 
in  the  same  position  as  that  occupied  by  the  dead  monarch  in  the 
tumulus  of  Alyattes.  Here,  in  fact,  we  have  the  last  and  glorified 
development  of  the  very  same  idea  which  heaped  up  that  mighty 
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mound  on  the  plain  of  Sardis,  and  reared  the  Pyramids  over  the 
vaDey  of  the  Nile. 

Dec.  21st. — The  tomb  of  Itmad-ood-Dowlah  is  one  of  the  earUest 
works  in  the  style  of  those  buildings  which  lend  so  much  beauty 
to  Agra.  He  was  a  Persian  adventurer,  piinie  minister  of 
Jehangeer,  father  of  the  famous  Noor  Jehan,  and  giandfathcr  of 
her  niece,  often  carelessly  confounded  with  her,  ^loonitaza  Mehal, 
the  lady  who  sleeps  beneath  tlie  Taj.  The  tomb  of  Itniad-ood- 
Dowlah  stands  in  a  garden,  and  may  well  have  been  a  pleasure 
place  for  the  Uving  before  it  became  the  last  home  of  the  dead. 

Here  it  was  that  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  distinction 
between  the  tombs  of  men  and  women  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  former  have  cai-ved  upon  them  a  writing-case,  the  latter  a 
date,  to  indicate  their  respective  relations  as  active  and  passive. 

We  have  now  visited  the  Taj  three  times,  once  in  the  early 
morning  and  twice  in  the  afternoon,  Ungering  on  both  these  last 
occasions  to  see  it  ht  up,  first  by  the  sunset  and  then  by  the 
moon,  just  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  Parthenon,  when 
we  were  together  at  Athens. 

One  thinks,  of  course,  of  the  Parthenon,  for  it  is  the  one  build- 
ing, eo  far  as  I  know,  m  all  the  earth,  which  is  fit  to  be  named  in 
the  same  breath  as  this. 

Nothing  that  has  been  written  does  the  Taj  any  sort  of  justice, 
and  we  may  wait  another  250  yeare  for  a  worthy  description, 
milees  some  one  can  persuade  Mr.  Rusldn  to  come  hither  and  vrrite 
of  it  as  he  has  written  of  the  Campanile  at  Florence.  ^len  who 
can  really  tell  of  such  things  as  they  desen-e  come  only  at  long 
inter\'als. 

A  grand  gateway,  that  would  itself  be  an  object  of  first-rate 
importance  in  most  gi-eat  cities,  leads  into  a  garden,  Avhich  is, 
even  iu  December,  supremely  lovely — perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
iu  length  by  the  same  in  breadth.  A  long  avenue  of  cypresses, 
separated  by  a  line  of  fomitaius,  wliich  only  play  on  groat 
occasions,  leads  the  eye  to  the  foot  of  the  building,  wliich  rises 
from  a  vast  platfonn  of  red  sandstone.  One  passes  up  along  the 
fountains,  wliile  the  green  parrots,  perched  on  ilie  tops  of  the 
mafises  of  foliage  behind  the  e}'j>resses,  scream  to  each  other,  and 
flash  hither  and  thither  in  the  sun.  Arrived  at  the  platfonn,  you 
see  that  the  Jmmia  is  flowig  beneath,  and  that  either  side  of  the 
platfonn  is  bounded  by  a  most  beautiful  mosque — the  one  for  use, 
the  other,  as  being  improperly  placed  vdtii  reference  to  Mecca, 
merely  to  satisfy  the  eye.  On  this  first  platform  stands  another  of 
white  marble,  with  a  minaret  of  the  same  material  at  each  comer, 
and  out  of  this,  more  in  colour  lik('  a  snow-peak  than  anything 
else  I  e\'er  beheld,  but  of  the  most  exquisite  finish  and  symmetry, 
springs  up  the  wondroiis  edifice  itself. 
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Its  general  forai  is  quite  familiar  to  you  from  photographs  or 
dra^\dngp,  but  I  have  met  with  no  picture,  photograph  or  drawong 
which  at  all  conveys  the  impression  which  words  have  equally 
failed  to  render. 

The  queen  and  her  husband  are  buried,  as  Akbar  is,  in  a  vault 
below.  It  is  only  their  monimients  that  are  above  groimd.  These, 
as  well  as  the  screen  surrounding  them,  are,  like  everything  else 
about  the  place,  in  perfect  taste,  and,  Uke  most  things  about  it,  in 
admirable  presei-vation. 

The  usual  adornments  of  Agra  are  the  adornments  here — ^inlaid 
and  perforated  marbles ;  and  here  they  reach  the  highest  point  of 
perfection  wliich  they  have  reached  in  India. 

The  last  time  wo  were  at  the  Taj  the  interior  was  illuminated 
by  Bengal  lights,  so  that  we  could  see  all  the  texts  from  the 
Koran,  in  the  exquisite  Arabic  character,  which  are  inlaid  over  the 
interior. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  points  of  view,  that  from  the  centre  of  the 
Western  Mosque  is  the  most  beautiful,  if  one  goes  there  just  as 
the  sunset  is  flushing  the  whole  of  the  building,  that  can  be  seen 
from  thence. 

We  spent,  the  other  day,  a  most  instinictive  morning  in  going, 
with  a  firat-rate  settlement  officer,  over  a  native  village,  or  joint 
estate,  the  miit  of  the  comitry  for  revenue  purposes.  Our  friend 
had  arranged  eveiything  beforehand,  so  that,  when  we  anived  on 
the  spot,  we  were  met  by  nearly  all  the  six  head  men,  or  Lumber- 
dars,  as  they  are  called,  and  by  most  of  the  sixteen  Putteedars,  or 
inferior  shareholders.  There,  also,  present  in  the  flesh,  was  a  Uve 
Putwarree,  or  village  accoimtant,  with  the  map  and  all  the  village 
books,  so  that  we  could  have  explained  to  us  the  whole  system  by 
which  the  Government  demand  is  regulated,  and  see  at  a  glance 
the  statistics  of  the  place  in  the  English  abstract.  The  village 
wliich  we  examined  contained  2,157  acres,  of  wliich  935  were 
quite  uncultivable,  and  1,222  were  cultivable. 

We  walked  over  a  large  part  of  these  last  with  the  people,  saw 
the  various  kinds  of  land,  varying  from  wretchedly  poor  fields, 
growing  Cassia  officinalis  (the  true  senna  of  our  youth — ^not  the 
same,  by  the  way,  as  the  Alexandrian  senna  which  we  saw  in  the 
desert  near  Cairo),  to  fields  covered  with  splendid  crops  of  young 
com,  or  old  jowaiTce,  worthy  of  the  Nile  banks. 

These  few  hours  were  worth  a  great  deal  of  reading,  even 
although  such  reading  has  to  be  done  in  Maine's  "  Village  Com- 
munities," which  our  guide  pronounced  to  be  as  accurate  as  some 
of  you  know  it  to  be  interesting  and  suggestive. 

Another  day  we  went  to  the  gaol,  now,  unfortunately,  rather 
full — crimes  against  property  always  here,  as  at  home,  being  in 
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tbe  cloeest  relations  to  the  prosperity-  or  adversity  of  the  country, 
and  ihit  Bengal  denuuid  ha^nng  this  year  raised  the  prices  of  pro- 
moafu  In  no  country,  it  was  tnily  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
19  thrre  so  nnich  poveiiy  and  h<\  little  destitution  as  in  tliis,  in 
ordinaiy  tinicB i  but  the  niar^n  between  a  sufficiency  and  famine 
is  m  small  the  people  live  fio  much  from  Imnd  to  mc»nth,  that 
abnonnal  prices  at  once  pr*>diice  wide-spread  misery. 
^The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  gaol  is  the  carpet  manu- 
_  (torjv  wliich  is  raijidly  improving — this  quick-witted,  qnick- 
binded  people  learning  to  weave  wth  extraordinary  facility,  and 
tl»»?  grcAtest  care  being  now  taken  to  avoid  awiline  dyes,  and  to 
ftick  to  native  patterns. 

It  is  vexatious,  though  not  surprising,  to  hear  that  the  restric- 
tifjtw  of  ca«te  prevent  any  of  the  hbemted  prisoners,  whost^ 
aarr^ors  have  not  been  weavers  from  time  immemorial,  carr^nng 
m\  Ibc  tmde  which  they  have  learnt  in  prison. 

Tlio  rest  of  my  time  in  Agra  has  cliiefly  gone  in  long  tallcs  with 
all  niauncr  of  people  engaged  in  cari-)4ng  on  the  buidness  of  the 
country,  from  the  Lieutenant-Govenior  down  to  young  men  who 
have  just  landed  in  India — a  large  camp  like  tliis  affording  infinite 
facilitiea  for  hearing  all  kinds  of  \riew8  on  all  kinds  of  subjects, 

r  am  struck  by  the  much  gi-eater  am<nint  of  responsibility  wliieh 
IR  thro^Ti  on  jiuiiors  in  the  Secretariat  here  than  is  tliro\vn  on 
pereons  of  the  same  age  at  home.  Work  is  done  here  by  men  of 
seTen  ur  eight^^nd-twcnty  which  no  clerk  in  a  Secretary  of 
State's  office  would  be  allowed  to  touch  until  he  was  a  gi'cy- 
hflired  giandsirc  at  the  liead  of  his  department. 

/)f<\  t^nh — We  started  yesterday  morning,  with  Sir  Jolm 
Strachcy,  on  a  visit  to  the  Maliarajah  of  Bhurtpore,  who  had 
itjvited  to  Ids  (capital  the  Licaitenant-Uovernor  and  his  guests. 

The  jouniey  was  accomplished  in  about  an  hc>Tu\  thanks  to  the 
newly-opened  state  railway — the  first  railway  I  have  seen  on  the 
metre  gauge,  whose  buttles  I  used  to  have  to  fight* 
8ofm  after  lea^nng  Agr-a  we  passed  the  too  famous  Suit  hedge — 
rCtjuftoms  line,  which  runs  some  1,800  miles  across  India,  like 
fttlier  wall  of  CTiina,  It  is  formed  chiefly  of  close,  all  but  im- 
penetrable mafises  of  thoniy  plants,  and  is  as  efiective  a  barrier  as 
impolicy  could  desire.  I  heortily  hate  it,  with  all  that  it  repre- 
iettt«,and  am  very  glad  that  no  one  ever  took  to  attacking  the 
Indian  Oovcniment  on  tliis  point,  when  I  had  charge  of  its 
Tri..-..^j^  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

lie  frontier  of  liis  donunions,  some  of  the  Mahamjah's  officers 
jnined  the  train,  to  bring  their  master^s  respects  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  we  moved  on  through  a  cotmtry  exactly  like  that 
W^  had  quitted,  for  tiie  Bhurtpore  State  was,  diuniig  the  minority 
of  the  preneut  ruler,  long  utider  British  management.    Presently 
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we  came  to  a  large  jungle.  "  ^liat  are  tho^e  biiBlies  C  1  asked, 
*'Pilu»"  answered  4,»ne  of  my  companiooB,  ^'caniela  eat  \U  the 
catMe  shelter  tmder  it,  and  the  berries  are  good  for  food*  When 
the  courtiers  at  Lahoi-e  were  exhaiisted  by  the  flij^ipafione  of  tJio 
cajpitaL  they  need  to  go  t»fl*  to  tlie  neighbourhood  of  JItK>ltan  to 
drink  cameVe  milk  and  eat  pilu  berries  as  a  reBtoratiye/' 

It  was  not  till  I  got  home  and  looked  at  Braudis'fi  book  that  1 
Baw  that  the  pilu^  which  we  niahed  past,  was  a  plant  about  which 
I  have  a  great  cuiioeity — no  other  than  the  Sahadora  PerHca^ 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  miietard-treu  of  the  Gospels. 

Later  in  i\iQ  day,  I  aske*!  another  person  abunt  tlie  woodland  in 
which  the  pilu  was  gi*owing.  **  It  is,"  said  he,  **  a  preserve  of  the 
MaharajaJiV*  ''  Does  he  shoot  VI  asked,  **  No/'  was  the  reply. 
*•  He  thinks  it  wrong  to  take  life,  and  never  shoots.  When  he  sees 
cattle  overworked  on  the  road,  he  buys  them  and  put»  them  in 
there  to  hve  happily  ever  afterwardB,"  holding,  apparently,  to  the 
good  maxim  of  Jehangeer — "'that  a  nn>narch  ahnnld  care  even  for 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  that  the  very  birds  of  heaven  should 
receive  their  dutt  at  the  fortt  of  the  throne/* 

The  place  is  full  of  cattle,  wild,  or  i-un  wild,  and  also  of  deer. 

Arrived  at  the  tstation.  Sir  John  Strachey  was  met  by  Uib  High- 
ness, and  we  all  proceeded  tlxrough  the  town  to  the  Residency, 
I  looked  with  great  interest  on  tbe  old  mud  wali  one  of  tlie  veiy 
few  defences  in  India  tlmt  ever  foiled^  even  for  a  time,  the  terrible 
Ferhighee*  Lord  Lake's  failure  before  Bhurt],:*ore  occnrri'd  about 
the  time  my  father  went  to  India,  and  I  have  often  heard  him  Bay 
that  when,  as  a  boy  of  twenty,  he  was  returning  to  camp  from  tJie 
not  politically  important,  but  desperately  contested  capture  of 
iliiHia,  he  fij-st  realized  that  he  had  been  in  a  rather  serious  affiiii', 
when  on  his  sajnng  to  an  old  officer — *'  1  suppose  this  was  notJbiug 
to  Bhnrtpore/'  the  latter  replied — **  Faith,  I  don't  know.  Certainly 
not  so  bad  for  round  shot,  but  for  milpimj  1  thiidv  tliis  was  rather 
the  worst  of  the  two/' 

I  asked,  by-the-bye,  a  week  or  two  ago,  a  gentleman,  who  liad 
been  employed  ui  Kattiawar,  about  the  Mallia  people,  and  was 
amused  to  find  that  they  had  retained  their  bad  cluiracter  to  our 
own  timefi,  QHn'te  lately  they  used  to  keep  horses  m  tin  irhousea, 
which  they  treated  exactly  as  members  of  tlie  family,  Thei^c  trusty 
little  beasts  they  would  mount  in  the  night  and  be  sixty  miles  oflf 
before  any  one  laiew  tht^y  had  started,  in  the  tme  PindaiTCO 
ffishion.  Then,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  ri^bbery,  they  used 
to  dash  home  again,  and  go  about  their  ordinal^'  business,  vd^  an 
appearance  of  jieifect  innocence. 

The  Maliarajah  Ims  on  paper  an  army  of  5,(XH).  of  wliich, 
ptj^rhaps^  3,000  are  efficient  troops.  The  oavaliy  looked  veiy  goodt 
and  ia,  I  am  assured^  very  good,  but  the  weapon  of  the  troopcraie 
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n  prirf  oi  RciiuiUr,  w  hich  would  oaly  be  iisclul  toi"  cutting,  not  for 
the  tlinist. 

Wo  «oon  again  Ifft  the  Reeidcuc}',  to  pay  oiir  reepeuts  at  the 
paliice^  wliei'H  we  were  once  more  presented  to  Hi^  HiglmeBS,  while 
all  the  heading  pereonagee  of  the  Court  made  their  ubeinance  to 
Sir  JoliQ,  The  visit  concluded  ^vith  the  attar  and  pawii,  of  wliich 
I  I  ^  now,  but  without  the  engarlanding, 

.  di^y  after  we  had  got  hack  came  the  return  visit 
rf  the  Maharc^jah,  inth  of  course  more  Balutes  of  heavy  guup,  and 
H"  '     "        nf  gaily  drefifed  hi:»rBemon  on  very  fair  horsoN. 

Ti  o»  tts  yf^u  ^nay  imagine,  went  on  aU  day.     It 

alwa\is  doefi  <in  8uch  occasions,  when  cert^un  Bi>ccified  ftirms  of 
e<  '  M  a  great  deal,  and  muRt  be  most  rigidly  adhered  to 

fill  :_'^^_-, 

When  the  ceremonial  was  over,  I  walked  up  and  down  the  Rosi- 

d*  den  %\nth  S ,  a  distinguished   Oxford  man,  steadily 

li^:--^  -  J  impui'tance  here.  The  liali'  wild,  half  tame  peafowl 
uriiicb  Kwanu  in  this  neighhourhnod,  were  calling  all  round  the 
My.  T  could  have  fancied  myBelf  at  Hampden. 
1  -  i<hadows  lengthened,  and  a  somul  of  bells  floated  up  from 
tiie  town.  **  What  ia  that?'*  T  asked.  **  Only  the  priefits  ringing  for 
ev  '  'rvice/' replied  my  com pamon.  *•"  Dear  me,"  I  anfiwered, 
**  ^  _iit  be  back  again  on  the  slope  over  Ilincksc»y." 

Th«*  Kimset  faded,  and  the  jackals  began  their  chorus.  I  com- 
plained of  ha\Hngfleen  so  few  vnXA  animals—- not  even  an  antelope— 
tl»«mgh  I  have  passed  through  districts  where  I  know  they  abound. 

-  That  is  puro  accidont/'  said  S ,  ''you  must  have  been  close 

to  many.  People,  however,  liavo  exaggerated  expectations  as 
to  the  number  of  wild  animals  they  Mill  see  in  India.  Much  of 
the  (country  is  far  too  thickly  peopled*  and  too  well  oidtivated. 
Have  yon  any  curiosity  to  sco  a  tiger  killed  ?  '*  '"  Not 
the  leasts"  said  I*  "  for  in  tmth  next  to  being  killed  by  a 
tig^T*  tlie  thing  I  shoidd  least  Kke  would  be  to  kill  one,  but  1 
oiild  very  much  like  to  spend  a  night  where  I  could  hear 
at  criei*  of  tlie  wild  beasts.  A  friend  of  mine  once  enjoyed 
that  pleaeurQ  to  perfection    in    the    Goa  tenitoiy,    and  I    wish 

bo  as  furttmate  as  he;'    **Ali/'  auswered  S ,  '^this  is  the 

^ffuig  time  of  year;  your  best  chance  would  be  in  March  or  April 
At  preisifht  all  the  wild  beasts  arc  off  for  shelter  to  the   deepest 
f  the  forests.     Ev^n  in  tlie  Sewalik  lliUs,  which  are  full 
-^  you  have  hardly  a  chance  of  seeing  one/' 

"E •,**  I  said^  *•  whom  all  men  Icnow  to  be  proverbial  for  bin 

tt{'fnimey»    told   me    that    he  knew   the  ease    o\*  a    tiger  in    the 
Cnidal  Provinccii.  at  whose  door  wa^  laid  the  death   of  no  less 

than  ;i.S«>  people/'     -^  Tliat  sm^prises me/'  replir-d  S ,  "I  thought 

(fad  eUphaiit  which  Idlled  fifty  people,  and  fnghtenefl  away  th' 
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inhabitants  of  I  know  not  how  many  villages,  was  the  most  re- 
markable case  of  the  kind  on  record."     "  No,"  I  said,  "  E told 

me  that  these  336  cases  were  authenticated.     The  same  tiger  may- 
have  killed  others  whose  death  was  never  traced  to  him." 

Later,  we  drove  to  the  palace  to  dine.  The  whole  line  of 
streets  through  which  we  passed  was  most  effectually  iUuminated 
by  very  simple  means — a  framework  fastened  in  front  of  the 
shops,  to  which  were  attached  five  rows  of  small  earthenware 
pans,  with  a  Uttle  oil  in  each.  Great  triumphal  arches,  at  inter- 
vals, were  covered  in  the  same  way,  and  were  really  most  bril- 
liant. At  length  we  reached  the  palace,  the  whole  of  which  was 
outUned  with  hght.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  illumina- 
tion, though  some  present  said  they  had  done  so,  especially 
at  Ulwur,  where  the  lie  of  the  ground  is  very  favourable, 
and  at  Benares,  where  the  river  lends  itself  admirably  to  such 
displays. 

The  dinner  was  in  the  European  manner.  Our  host,  I  need! 
scarcely  say,  did  not  eat  with  us,  but  joined  us  at  dessert,  when 
some  toasts  were  proposed. 

After  dinner  there  were  fireworks — ^\'ery  pretty,  €md  not  too 
long  continued.  The  blaze  of  green  and  red,  and  blue,  contrastecP 
admirably  \Wth  the  black  masses  of  people,  which  covered  the 
housetops,  and  filled  the  open  space  ui  front  of  the  Palace 
garden,  the  beds  in  which  were  all  edged  with  coloured  lamps. 

This  morning  we  drove  some  thirteen  miles  to  Futtehpore- 
Sikri — our  carriages  being  drawn  sometimes  by  horses,  and  some- 
times by  camels,  good  draught  cattle  on  sandy  roads. 

Futtehpore  Sikri  was  a  creation  of  Akbar  s,  and  rose  round  the 
dwelhng  of  a  saint  who  is  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  splendid  build- 
ings whicli  crown  the  sinnmit  of  one  of  the  last  Yindhyas,  just 
before  they  sink  into  the  great  plain  of  Rajpootana.  On  the  slopes 
lav  Ihe  citv,  surroinided  bv  a  <n*eat  wall,  much  of  which  still* 
remains.  High  above  towered,  and  still  towers,  the  gateway,  one 
of  the  grandest  in  the  world,  and  almost  dwarfing  the  noble 
mosque  to  which  it  leads.  It  is  somewhere,  I  tliink.  on  that  gate-- 
i\-ay  that  an  inscription  i>ceurs  characteristic  of  the  Broad  Church 
Mahometanism  of  the  great  Emperor : — *'  Jesus,  on  whom  be 
peace,  has  said,  the  world  is  merely  a  bridge :  you  are  to  pass  over 
it,  and  not  to  build  your  dwellings  upon  it." 

Everywhere,  at  Futtehpore  Sikri,  hardly  less  in  the  mosque 
than  ekewhen.',  does  one  see  the  influence  of  Hindu  art, 

Fergusskni  s;ij*s : — 

•*  AklwrV  favourite  and  ^irineii)«l  i^deiK'e  was  at  Futtehpore  Sikri«  iie«r 
Agra,  wherv  he  buih  the  grvat  UK^oe,  and  in  it3  immediate  praximitj  a 
pdUce,  lY  mtlier  a  i*roup  of  uUaces,  vfhk'fa,  in  their  way,  aiv  moi^  inter- 
esting than  any  others  in  Iinua.     No  genera!  desi^  seeuis  to  have  been 
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f""  their  enH:*tion;  Imt  imvilirin  after  pavilion  wat*  added  as  j*eei- 

d*  !  iier  fur  liijuHt'If  or  for  his  favourite  wives.     These  were  built  as 

ibe  taste  of  the  inoinout  dirtated,  Mome  in  the  Hiiidu,  some  in  the  Moslem 
«tyt«'.  Tim  palace  ha«  i»o  pretension  tt^  be  reg^arded  as  one  great  architec- 
tJ-'  :  ;  bat  tm  a  pictiu^sfjue  grnnp  of  elej^rant  buildiij*^^  it  i;*  unrivalled. 

AU  —  .  ..Jt  of  red  sandi^tone  of  the  hill  on  which  the  jmlace  stands;  nu* 
oiitrhle  aud  no  stucc'n  either  inside  ctr  out,  all  the  o^namentv^  l^eing'  honefttly 
nkr%'e«l  m  i-ellef  cm  the  stone,  and  the  roofs  a.s  well  fis  the  floors  alJ  of  the 
Aaine  mateiial,  and  ohiuacteiised  by  that  sin^uhij*  riindu-like  averHiou  to 
ait  ari'^h*  which  Akbar  ak>ne  of  all  the  Moslem  monarch^  seems  to  have 
:ido|*tefL" 

lliere  are  some  encliauting  little  bite  of  domestic  architectnro 
at  Fattehpore  Sikri.  The  house  of  Beerbul^  the  house  of  the 
Gottfitantiiiopolif^u  pnncess  and  others,  ought  to  l>e  quite  as 
fSunoos  as  tho  Ca  d'Oro,  and  will  be  when  their  vate»  juacer 
appi*ai«. 

Ilie  fihori  MiniiJier  of  tliis  marvellous  place  did  not  oittUiet  tlio 
reign  of  Akbar,  aiul  it  has  long  been  one  vast  niin.  Let  no  one 
tniagme,  however^  that  it  is  being  maltreated  as  it  was  when 
Fer^L^on  saw  it,  **  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela** — thank  God* 
T!ie  present  rulers  of  India  are  in  matters  of  taste  as  much  in 
advance  of  the  Manjuis  of  Hastings  and  Lord  \Mlliani  Beutinck 
as  our  English  Church  architectiu'c  is  now  in  advance  of  that  oi 
forty  years  ago. 

From  FuttehpfU'e  Sikri  we  drove  back  to  Bhurtpore.  Here,  as 
»t  Agra,  I  see  tliat  the  Acana  hhhtk  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
iH>mmonest  trees.  I  observe,  too,  more  frequently,  I  tlmik,  tlian 
ftirtlier  south,  the  Parkim^onia  tlufUafa^  wliicb  we  first  met  with  ou 
tho  way  to  Heliopolis,  and  note  iu  this  my  first  native  state,  that 
the  iiitmsive  prickly  po]>py  (ArifamoHt^  Me.arana),  has  taken 
po88t«Rsion  of  all  waste  places  its  coolly  as  it  does  in  British 
tTritory, 

We  met  many  of  the  coimtiy  people — a  hardy  race,  reputed 
t^W  excellent  cultivators.  The  appearance  of  the  young  wheat 
ll»«  year  is  such  as  la  likely,  I  hope,  to  reward  their  toih  They 
^f^  Mt» ;  but,  unlike  many  of  their  blood  who  have  become 
?^ikliR,  hold  to  Brahminical  orthodoxy. 

It  liaA  got  nuich  warmer  at  night.     Cloudfi  are  collecting,  and 

^hii  wtather-^iHse  pritphesy  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Christmas 

^i"*    If  it  cf)mea,  say  they,  the  crops  in  the  North-west  will  bo 

^»l»'ttdid ;  if  it  does  TU)t  come*  they  will  be  good. 

I  stopped  at  a  Hilvra-smitli's  as  we  drove  through  the  town  and 

f^ngljt  a  Bilver  bracelet,  whose  pre-eminently  barbaric  character 

pciiicd  likely  to  please  one  of  our  friends. 

At  the  station  there  was  more  ceremonial — more  fimig  of  guns— 

•  Tboro  1«  tt  jfififtt  t\vii\  of  tinLrUJft  rouml  tbo  lomb  of  tlio  iniut,  cxquisitetj  wrougrht 
kB>  in  iho  $(>ciUar  btiiMiti^H  1  »nw  none. 
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aud  theii  we  rushed  over  tlie  tliirty-oue  miles  which  separated  us 
from  Agra.  I  will  lulmit  tliat  when  we  travelled  at  more  thau 
twice  the  normal  rate  of  speed — at  thirty-nine  instead  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  miles  an  hour — my  late  client,  the  metre  gauge  railway, 
shook  at  least  as  much  as  was  pleasant. 

It  is  agreeable  to  have  to  add  that  this,  the  first  of  the  new 
State  railways,  is  turning  out  well.  It  cost  £6,000  per  mile, 
rolling-stock  included,  and  is  pajHtng  already  £14  per  mile  a  week. 
They  are  now  building  a  still  cheaper  railway  in  the  North-west, 
from  Muttni  to  the  Hatras  station  of  the  East  Indian  Line,  which 
win  it  is  hoped,  not  cost  more  than  £4,000  per  mile. 

I  have  had  a  very  kind  invitation  to  Dholepore  from  the 
Resident  in  charge  of  that,  the  other  J&t  state  of  Rajpootana, 
a  smaller  place  than  Bhurtpore,  which  covers  about  2,000  square 
miles.  The  present  Rana  of  Dholepore,  a  nice  spirited  little  boy, 
came  to  see  Sir  John  on  Saturday,  and  behaved  himself  with 
infinite  aplomb. 

Dee.  2Ath. — How  little  do  even  the  most  intelligent  people  at 
home  who  have  not  made  a  special  study  of  India  at  all  realize 
what  an  enormous  coimtry  it  is.  I  have  just  been  reading  an 
article,  obviously  by  a  man  of  sense  and  ability,  from  which  it  is 
clear  that  he  beUeves  the  one  great  subject  in  India  at  this 
moment  to  be  the  Bengal  &mine.  I  landed  twenty-seven  days 
ago,  yet  I  liave  hardly  heard  it  named. 

At  Allahabad  I  saw  a  gentleman  who,  with  a  considerable  staff, 
had  been  engaged  in  collecting  transports  for  the  aflSlicted  districts. 
In  AgTa«  I  heard  the  failure  of  rain  in  Bengal  and  in  some  districts 
of  the  North-west  alluded  to  as  having  driven  up  tl^e  grain 
market.  Otlier  mention  of  the  Bengal  calamity  I  have  heard 
none,  except  when  I  have  introduced  the  subject.  Railways, 
irrigatii^«  drainage,  the  best  forms  of  settlement*  the  relation  of 
the  ciJtivator  and  the  money-lender,  the  state  of  the  native  army, 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  sj-stem  of  education — these  are,  I 
tliink*  the  matters  wliich  seem  most  talked  of  where  I  have  been 
travelling. 

The  modem  system  of  **8iH^cial  ci^rrespondence  ~  is  very 
disturbing  to  the  mental  fm^us*  bringing  some  things  into  undue 
prominence,  and  throwing  others  tar  too  mudi  into  the  shade. 

M.  E.  Gr-vxt  Duff. 
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THE  Report  of  the  late  Universities  Commission,  though  pub- 
lished last  autmnn,  has  attracted  less  attention  than  it 
deserves,  and  the  vague  assurances  given  by  the  Prime  lilinister, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  have  not  as  yet  been  redeemed  by 
any  Parliamentary^  action.  No  such  action,  indeed,  could  be  desired 
in  the  interest  of  the  Universities  or  the  Nation,  miless  precodod 
by  a  free  discussion  on  the  question  of  Academical  Endowniients. 
Yet  no  such  discussion  can  be  conducted  intelligently  or  profit- 
ably without  an  adequate  consideration  of  facts  equally  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  Commissioners'  inquiry,  and  the  cognizance  of  the? 
general  public.  So  limited  is  the  range  of  political  memory  in 
these  days,  that  of  the  few  who  have  scmtinized  the  gross  totals 
of  University  and  College  revenues,  now  ascertained  for  the  first 
time,  not  one  in  ten  has  studied,  or  w^ould  care  to  study,  the  far 
more  comprehensive  Reports  of  the  Conmiissions  issued  by  Lord  J. 
Russell's  Government  in  1850.  Nevertheless,  some  knowledge  of 
the  results  then  obtained,  and  of  the  changes  since  effected  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  absolutely  necessary  hi  defining  the 
course  of  future  legislation.  Before  proceeding  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  Academical  Endo^vments,  the  coimtiy  ought  to 
realize  distinctly  the  extent  to  which  the  Universities  at  present 
discharge  their  responsibiUties  to  learning  and  education,  as  well 
as  the  advances  which  they  have  made  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.     It  is  one  thing  to  force  reforms  on  reactionary,  ob- 
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/*tniuti%x*,  aiut  Hulf-Hoekiiig  corpomtious ;  it  is  another  tbiug  to 
tlio   spontaneous   cfibrts  of   coi*ponirions   on   the   whole   liber 
]>iiblif:-Kpiritcd,  nml  pntgresKivLs     If  it  ehouhl  appear  that  few, 
nuj,  public  institutions  in  England  uan  exhibit  so  good  nnttccoui 
of  their  fitewardsUip  as  tlio  Univermties  and  CoUegoR  of  Oxfoi 
and  Candnidge,  it  will  af*8uredly  be  no  rea8on  for  withliuldhigan^ 
measures  wliich  may  enable  them  to  realize  a  still  higher  ideal 
effieiency ;  but  it  vA^  be  an  excL^llent  reason  for  not  dissipating,  it 
the  attempt  to  utilixe,  resources  already  so  well  employed. 

In  comparing  the  present  with  the  past  application  of  AcadeiL 
cal  Endo'\\^uenti?,  it  will  be  convenient  to  fix  om*  attention  speciallj 
on  one  University — that  is,  upon  Oxford.     So  far  as  concenis  th| 
main  features  of  their  iutenial  ecoiiomy,  what  is  true  of  Oxford 
for  the  most  part,  tme  of  Cambridge,  and  little  would  be  gaiac 
by  dwelling   on   minute   diflerences  of  system,  which   have   nl 
beai'ing  on  the  relation  between  the  Univei-sitiee  and  the  Xatioi 
There  are,  however,  certain  broad  distinctions  between  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,   which  it  may  be  well  for  the  non-academicj 
reader  to  bear  iu  mind.    Both  are  esseutially  collegiate  Uuiversitiei 
since  the  constitution  of  both  alike  secures  valuable  priWleges  td 
Colleges,  since  the  vast  majority  of  tiieir  students  continue  to  b| 
members  of  Colleges,  and  since  the  aggregate  revenues  of  College 
are  in  either  case  nearly  ten-fold  gi'eater  than  the  revenues  of  tli| 
University  itself.     Still,  the  predominance  of  collegiate  iuflueiit 
and  the  collegiate  spirit  has  always  been  greater  and  more  w 
elusive  at  Cambridge,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  nuM 
obvious  of  which  is  the  gi*eat  superiority  of  Trinity  and  St.  John'^ 
both  in  nunibei*s  and  in  prestige*  over  tlie  smaller  Colleges, 
the  otlier  hand,  the  flisproportionate  encouragement  so  long  givt 
to  niathtinatical  attainments  at  Cambriilge,  and  the  unique  ii 
poilajice  trachtionally  attached  hj  its  College  authorities  to  tiki 
remdts   of  the  final  Univei-sity  examination,  have  not  failed 
aifect  the  character  of  Cambridge  as  a  place  of  national  educatioi; 
Mathematics  are  not  cultivated  at  the  great  public  schools  with 
much   zeal  or  success  as  classical   literature  and  other  cogiiat 
stuiUes,  whicli  are  more  liberally  rewarded  at  Oxford*     The  cob 
sequence  is,  that  it  is  no  mre  occurrence  at  Cambridge  for 
fimt   place  in    the   Mathematical   Tripos,   carrj'ing   \nth    it   tl 
certauity  of  u  College  Fellowsliip^  to  be  won  by  a  young  man 
humble  birth  from  a  cheap  grammar  school  in  the  north  of  Englanc 
who  never  even  held  a  scholai'sliip  or  exhibition  till  he  reached  tl 
Univemty.     At  Oxford,  on  the  contrary,  though  cMjuipetition  ^ 
equally  free,  and  tliough  almcM  everj-  College  throws  open  it 
Scholai-ships  and  Fello>Mihipfi  to  mcmbei^  of  other  C-olleges^  few< 
yomig  men  of   this  class  practically  succeed  in   obtaining   tt 
higliest  honours  and  prizes.     Such  divei'sities  as  thesc^  it  ia 
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fare  too  flight  to  impair  tlio  marked  family  likeut^H  which  cUstin- 
[gnLjhes   Oxford   aud   Cambridge   from    Scotch   and   Continental 
I  Uiiiireiisitiee,    but    tliey    may   help   to   explain    some    divergent 
liMi  ^  wliich  might,  othcrwiBe,  be  somewhat  perplexing. 

i.  ...a  the  Oxford  University  CommisBion  of  1850  was  ap- 
pointed, the  University  and  Colleges  were  governed  respectively 
bv  ted  codes  <-f  statutes,  which  it  would  have  been  no  less 

di^  ...  .-  tlian  impossible  to  enforce,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
ctmn&nt  authorities,  they  had  no  power  to  alter.  Their  practical 
HI'  'tt,  as  it  existed  bnt  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  \voDld 

Lar  i.^,  redited  by  refonners  of  a  yoiinger  genei^atiou.   The  sole 

initiative  power  in  University  legislation,  and  by  far  the  largest 
feliarb  of  University  administration,  was  vested  in  the  Hebdomadal 
Board,  consisting  solely  of  Heads  of  Colleges  with  the  two  Proctors, 
atidwtill  described  by  Mr.  Goldw^n  Smith  as  *'an  organized  torpor." 
TKcre  was  an  assembly  of  residents,  kno^vn  as  the  House  of 
Congregation,  but  its  business  had  dwindled  to  ujere  formalities^ 
«ucli  aa  recei\T.ng  propositions  which  it  was  not  permitted  to  dis- 
ctwa,  conferring  degrees  in  the  name  of  the  UHivemity,  and 
granting  dispensations,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  University 
Convocation  included,  as  now,  all  full  (or  **  Itugent  **)  Jlastera  of 
ArU,  and  had  the  right  <^f  debating,  but  this  right  was  virtually 
fmnidlcd  by  the  necessity  of  speaking  in  Latin,  and  Convocation 
'•'mid  only  acceptor  reject  without  amendment  measures  proposed 
by  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  At  this  period,  no  student  could  be  a 
member  of  the  University  without  belunging  to  a  College,  %vhilo 
erery  member  of  a  College  \vas  compelled  to  sleep  within  its 
w^aUfi,  until  after  his  third  year  of  residence,  instead  of  being 
iJlowed,  as  at  Cambridge,  to  live  in  lodgings.  Pereons  unablo  to 
rigathe  Tliirty-nme  Articles  wereal>s(ihifi'ly  excluded,  not  merely 
from  degrees,  but  from  all  access  to  tlie  Univej-sity,  inasmuch  as 
tli6  test  of  subscription  was  enforced  at  matriculation.  It  is 
"cedleuB  to  add  that,  being  unable  to  enter  the  University,  they 
coidd  not  obtain  College  Ftfllowships,  wliich,  however,  were  further 
protected  against  the  intrusion  of  Dissenters  by  the  declaration  of 
Wiurchnianship  required  to  be  made  tmder  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
W  Professorial  lectures  were  not  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  in  the  days 
tif  Gibbon,  wliun  the  greater  part  of  the  l*rofessora  had  **  given  up 
<Vcn  the  pretence  of  teaching,'*  they  were  lamentably  scarce  and 
'Ofcffective,  The  educational  function  of  the  Univereity  had,  in 
l»ct,  been  ahnost  wholly  merged  in  College  tuition,  but  the 
SdjoUnships,  as  well  as  the  Fellowships,  of  the  Colleges  wer^ 
f^^ttered  by  all  manner  of  restrictions,  which  marred  their  value 
Mlocentives  Xu  industry.  Some  were  confined  to  natives  of  par- 
titmlar  countries,  others  were  attached  to  particular  schools,  in 
iome  ciujes  '*  Founder  s  Kin  "  had  a  Btatutable  preference,  and,  in 
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too  many,  favoimtiBin  was  checked  by  no  nile  of  law  or  piactlc^ 
The  great  majority  of  Fellows  were  bouDcl  to  take  Holy  Ordem,  ani 
the  whole  University  was  dominated  by  a  clerical  spirit  whic^ 
directly  tended  to  make  it,  as  it  has  bo  long  been,  a  focus  of  the<] 
logical  controversy. 

It  is  to  be  regi*etted  that  many  of  the  wise  and  liberal  altei-atioiii 
recommended  by  the  Commisfiion  of  1850  were  not  at  onceadoptel 
1  jy  the  Legi slaturu.  No  steps,  ft h*  instan ee,  were  taken  ft ir  ab( »liehini 
the  in^^dioiis  privileges  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  Commoner 
students  were  not  reUeved  from  the  obligation  of  belonging  to  i 
College  and  residing  within  it8  walls,  no  University'  matricnlatioi 
examination  was  estabhshed,  no  order  of  sub-pruR-f^surs  or  lecturer 
was  instituted,  the  Long  Vacation  continued  unrefonned  and  the 
University  examinations  continued  to  be  eon  ducted  in  iV^mi-timc 
clerical  Fellowships  were  maintained,  though  on  a  reduced  scal^ 
and  tlie  practice  of  applying  College  funds  to  the  purchase 
advowsons  for  the  clerical  Fellows  was  not  suppressed.  On  th^ 
other  hand*  no  one  who  knows  what  Oxford  Avas  in  1850  ca 
doubt  that  by  the  Oxford  Reform  Act  of  1854,  and  tlie  CoUe| 
Ordinances  framed  by  the  Executive  Comnjission  under  it«  pre 
visions,  a  profound  and  most  beneficial  change  was  wrought  hi  tlu 
whole  sphit  and  working  of  the  Univei"sity  system*  The  Hel 
domadal  Board  was  replaced  by  a  representative  Couucil,  ant 
Congregation  was  remodelled  into  a  vigorous  deliberative  aissembly. 
Avith  the  right  of  speaking  in  English.  The  monopoly  of  CoUe^ 
Avas  broken  down,  and  an  opening  made  for  ulterior  extensior 
by  the  re^dval  of  Private  HaUs.  The  Professoriate  was  consnlei 
ably  increased,  reorganized,  and  re-endow^  by  means  of  cont 
butions  from  Colleges*  The  Colleges  were  emancipated  from  thei 
mediaeval  statutes,  were  uivested  with  new  constitutions,  aui 
acquu*ed  new  legislative  powers.  The  Tellowslups  were  almoa 
imiversally  thrown  open  to  merit,  and  the  effect  uf  this  revolutioi| 
was  not  merely  to  create  ample  rewards  for  the  liigheet  academica 
attainments,  but  to  place  the  governing  power  within  Colleges 
tJie  hands  of  alile  men  likely  to  promote  further  unprovement 
The  nimjber  and  value  of  Scholarships  were  largely  augmented 
and  many*  tliough  not  aH  of  the  restrictions  upon  them  wer 
abolished.  The  great  mass  of  vexatious  and  obsolete  Oaths  ^wa 
swept  away,  and,  tJiough  candidates  for  the  ALA.  degree  ant 
pereons  elected  to  Fellowships  were  still  required  to  make  the  o!^ 
Kubseriptions  and  declarations,  it  was  enacted  that  no  r  '^ 
test  slioidd  be  imposed  at  matriculation^  or  on  taking  a  Bii  .. 
degree.  The  University  itself  had  anticipated  the  results  of  thJ 
Commission  l>y  liberal  changes  in  its  curriculum  and  examination! 
p{  which  the  most  unporiiuit  was  the  assignment  of  independeni 
••schools"  to  Law  and  Modern  History  and  to  Natural  Rcienci 
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pcctively,  eimultaniAouely  with  the  foundation  of  a  new  Mitscmri. 

I  The  pernrntience  ofthca*.^  changes  waft,  liowover^  additionally  Becnvocl 

I  by  thn  clause*  introdncc*d  into  the  College  Ordinanr,  c»r,  wlierel)y  it 

'  wai*  <lirected  thut  Fellowships  Bhonld  l>e  appnipriated  IVoni  time  to 

time  for  the  enconragement  of  all  the  etudies  recognized  by  the 


'  eBsity  of  providing  for   v<*6ted    interests,   and   oth<rr 
diifi<mltie$  incident  to  ao  comprehensive  a  meaamx^  delayed  itJi 

op'  -  ^-       '\  yearR,  and  its  benefits  have  not  even  yet  been 

full  the  most  cureoiy  review  of  UniverRity  history 

doiiiig  tiie  last  twenty  years  will  snffiee  to  disclose  a  progress  far 

greater  than  had  been  made  during  tlie  preceding  centuiy^  and  to 

which  it  would  bu  difficult  U^  find  a  parallel*     At  the  end  of  185(X 

the  whola  number  of  Oxtord  undergraduates,  resident  and  non- 

rtmdent^  wae  Btated  at  1,402.     It  is  probable  that  it  was  less  at 

tit**  Mid  of  the  Russian  war  in  1856;  whereas  it  appeal's^  by  tht* 

University  calenthir  for  the  present  year,  that  the  niunber  of 

undergraduates  is  now  2,440,  notwithstandihg  a  concurrent  tn- 

crease  at  Cambridge*     Among  these  are  187  imattaehed  stuJtJits, 

ndiiiitted  under  an  Univerdty  statute  passed  in  18G8,  and  placed 

ni  ^  I   '  1        ^M     lis  for  their  diseiphne,     A gai t r,  thi' number 

*ti  ,  i  fiir  the  B.A.  dugree  had  averagt^-d  2H7  for 

tiietcn  years  ending  %vith  1850:  in  the  year  1874  it  amounted  to 

»199.  Similar  ijidieations  of  lieaUhy  progress  meet  us  in  examining 

ike  cltt.Ks-lists.      In  1854,    fomteen    students   obtained  first-elasw 

huiiours,   and  seventeen   obtained  second-class  honoui's,  in  the 

School  uf  Literro  Hiimaniores,     In  1874,  the  correRi>ondiiig  nmn- 

Wrewere  fil'teen  and  tliirty  respoetively ;  but  while,  in  tli<'  former 

year,  only  twenty  obtairied  first-elaiss  honoura  in  other  Schools^  in 

1874  Uiirty-five  obtained  such  honours,  including  one  classed  by 

Tamaelf  in  the  new  Seiiool  of  Theolog^%     A  rroiV'ss(uiate  uf  barely 

ferty  members  represents,  it  is  tnie,  but  one-third  of  the  pro- 

orinl  staff  niaintaiued  at  Leipsie,  and  one-fouiih  of  that  mtiin* 

■iiied  at  Berlin,  whttre  thu  Prufc'sstjrs  are  not  assisted  by  a  body 

^'f  College  Tutors*     Still,  it  is  much  lai'ger,  and  infinitely  more 

linint  limn  it  was  twenty  yeai-s  ago,  nor  have  the  Colleges  failed 

|h  «upplenjent  it  by  a  sj^stem  of  inter-collegiate  lectures  which 

liappijj  combiiiee  a  proper  subdivision  of  labour  in  teaching  with 

'      ^'    of  peraonal   si  ^  ndcnce — an  advantage  en- 

ler  a   strictly  p  rial  system.      One  of  thesis 

C^liegiatQ  Unions  embraces  six  of  the  leading  Colleges,  another 

■^  '    '  *   tV  ]]  -08 :  and  the  plan  has  so  far  succeeded  as 

he  demand  fer  private  tuiticm.     Upon  the 

^iu*ie,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that,  notwithstanding  the  eager 

F         ^'   ri  of  atldi'tic  sports,  and  the  ilisturbing  influences  of 

tii       _      I  contTOverny,  the  number  of  reading  men  in  OxftH'd  has 
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greatly  multiplied  witHu  the  last  twenty  years,  that  more  first- 
cla8s  degrees  are  taken  in  a  inucli  greater  variety  of  subjects,  and 
that  more  students  are  uiduced,  after  taking  their  degrees,  to 
follow  up  some  line  of  literary  or  scientific  reeeardi.  In  short,  to 
borrow  the  impartial  testimony  of  Mr,  Goldwin  Smith — 

^'  Botli  a*i  a  place  of  learning*  and  Hc-tence,  and  as  a  plm^e  of  education, 
the  Ujihernity  hanJ  risen  rapidly  withiii  the  last  twenty  yeara.  In  the 
foiiuer  rapacity^  she  has  regained^  or  is  fa^it  regaining,  the  place  in  England 
and  in  Euru|^>e  whicli  she  had  alinut^t  entii-ely  lost.  N«it  rmly  ai^e  there 
illuHtrionrt  names  among  tlie  prtifessnrs,  but  nmong  the  fellows  post- 
graduate ittudy  is  bearing  goud  fruits.  The  standard,  bm  h  of  acquirement 
and  of  teaching,  »8  fai*  higher  than  it  wat*  in  18r>4.  The  STiperior  studies, 
,  instead  uf  being  merely  clerical  (if  even  clerical  studies  cuuld  have  Ix^en 
said  to  exiJ^t),  are  literary  and  scientific  Oxford  science  begins  to  t-om- 
mand  the  resj^ect  and  gratitude  of  the  emuitry,  0|M?n  fellowftbips  antl 
tciholarships  have  visibly  stimulated  industry,  though  it  is  too  pmbable 
that  thcR'  will  always  be  a  mass  of  incurable  idleness  in  an  rniversity  to 
which  wealth  and  aristcxuwy  i^esort.  Hetter  men,  on  the  whole,  have  be^ii 
elected  to  offices  of  all  kinds^  including  the  lieadships,  though  tbem^  aro 
still  fettered  by  the  clerical  restrictions,  the  retention  of  wdiich  was  an 
unavoidable  sacrifice  to  tiie  timidity  of  the  time ;  and  the  beads  recently 
elected  appear  to  tit^at  their  oflices*  nut  as  places  of  diguified  ease,  but  as 
spheres  ot  active  duty,  \Vea!thy  collegeti,  before  mere  monasteries  less 
the  ast*eticism,  with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  public  usefulness,  have  bt«en 
it^stored  to  learning  and  educatic^m  Sf»me  progress  has  lieen  made  in 
placing  University  teachuig,  Avhich  liefoi-e  was  merely  the  temporary 
ix;€upation  of  fellows  waiting  for  li\'iiigs,  un  the  footing  of  a  regultu'  prxi- 
fedsion.  .  .  .  The  estmngemeiit  between  Oxford  luid  the  nation  has 
been  lessened,  at  all  events,  if  party  will  not  allow  it  to  le  entirely 
annulled ;  and  there  is  a  visible  willingness  on  the  part  uf  the  promoters 
of  high  education  every whei^,  but  e8|jecially  in  the  n<>rthern  eitie^s,  to 
jiccept  the  aid  jinfl  guidance  of  the  (.imgressive  element  in  the  University* 
Any  one  who  nMnembers  the  fossil  that  wu  were  twenty  years  ag»>,  must 
l>e  filled  with  delight  at  the  manifestation  on  all  sides  of  a  con^paratively 
exuberant  life.**  | 

It  may  be  added  that,  instead  of  drjing  up  the  bomity  of 
fomulem,  as  had  been  confidently  predicted,  the  reforms  of  1854 
have  apparently  caused  the  stream  of  benefactions  to  flow  with 
renewed  abundance.  Not  to  speak  of  Scholarsliips,  pirizes,  and 
building  donations,  the  University  has  lately  been  reinforced  by 
the  accession  of  Keble  College,  erected  by  private  subscription, 
and  already  numbering  upwards  of  one  hundred  midergradmites, 
as  well  as  by  the  conversion  of  Magdalen  Hall  into  Hertford 
College,  with  a  large  new  endowment. 

But  the  impulse  given  to  academical  education  at  Oxford  by  the 
legislation  of  1854,  and  at  Cambridge  by  that  of  1856,  is  not  to  bcs 
measured  solely  by  the  internal  growth  of  the  Univei-sities  and 
Colleges.  Since  that  period,  three  educational  movemoutu  of 
national  importance  have  been  independently  set  on  foot  and 
carried  out  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  either  in  concert  or  ia 
friendly  rivahy^  \^^thout  the  sKghtest  assistance  from  tlie  Govern- 
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^Hienl  or  tlio  Legihlature*  The  firwt  of  tlieso  wan  tliu  8cliom(*  of 
I  Ineal  exammatioije  for  piipil«  of  iniddle-claj^s  FchooK  initiated  by  a 
I  statote  passed  at  Oxford  in  1857,  afterwards  adopted  I  »y  Cam- 
bridge, and  now  cxprcising  a  regulative  influence  on  iniddleK^la^R 
lication  tliroughont  England.  The  report  of  the  Oxford  d»-h> 
ey,  appointed  to  coudtict  theBo  examinations  in  1874,  exhibits 
an  abnost  continnouR  inereaee  in  the  ininiber  of  enTRbdatei?  pre* 
neuted  wthin  tbe  prccecbng  ten  y€*ars.  In  18155,  920  junior 
candidates  were  examined,  and  h\\\  papsed;  in  1874,  1,422  were 
exaiidnecl,  and  807  passed.  In  1H65,  301  Benior  eandidates  were 
exaBiined,  and  209  paeeed;  in  1874,  4fjt>  were  examined,  and  r>20 
fiai«ed.  Among  tbe  jimiors  in  1874  there  were  184  girls,  of  whom 
107  jmnHed  ;  and  among  the  eeniorK  150  girls,  of  whom  88  jiaBS'jd, 
ime  girl  being  placed  in  the  first  division  of  the  general  liat.  The 
Oxford  local  exaininatione  were  held  iii  1874  at  twenty-five  eentree^ 
mo>$t  of  whicli  are  eitiiated  In  the  southern  and  western  efmnties. 
Separate  local  exauiiuatioTiB  are  eondueted,  iimler  the  siipeiiuten- 
I  dcnee  of  a  Cambridge  board,  on  Bomewhat  different  piinciples, 
and  no  le88  than  4,180  eandidatrs  presented  themsr'lveR,  at  sixtj'- 
thn.te  centres,  fur  the  (kmbridge  examinations  of  1874.  The  joint 
reenlt  of  these  efibrts  has  been  tliat  middle-elase  sehools,  how- 
ever l>ackward,  are  fast  ceasing  to  be  the  stronghold  of  educational 
impoflture,  since  the  quality  of  their  work  is  annually  eheeked  by  thr 
impartial  judgment  of  University  examiners. 

In  tlie  second  movement^ — that  for  the  organization  (jf  academi- 

lectures  and  claest^s  in  populous  centres^ — ^the  K^ad  was  taken 

byGinibridge*     But  two  years  hare  elapsed  since  a  Syndicate  was 

appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  University  Senate^  yet  in  FL^jniary 

laasit  thi»  body  w^ae  able  to  report  that  sixteen  large  towns,  hi  eluding 

LiTcrpooL  Nottingham,  Bra^lford,  and  Sheffield,  had  availed  them- 

Klvffg  of  the  educational  advantages  thus  oftered,  and  had  provided 

th<*  local  committees  with  the  necessary  funds  to  coverall  expenses. 

Ninetc^en  lecturers  were  already  employed  in  giving  instruction 

MB  A  variety  of  subjects;  the  whole  nun d>er  of  pupils  attemling 

thdr  courses  was  about  3,500,  and  the  cost  of  education,  apart 

frcim  the  hire  of  rooms  and  printing,  was  not  found  to  exceed  nine 

's%  a  head.     No  similar  organization  exists  at  Oxford,  but 

-d  teachers,  of  high  reputation,  have  lately  been  engaged  by 

l^'^'J  committecB  to  give  courses  of  lectures  in  several  West  of 

D^laiid  towns,  and  at  least  two  Oxford  colleges  are  kii<»wn  to 

ftVf  Voted  X300  a  year  each  to  aid  a  local  committee  at  Bristol 

i»  founding  an  academical  iustitule  capable  of  easy  development 

'  A  local  Univei-Bity  College  affiliated  to  Oxford,     It  is  nowpro- 

*d  to  extend  the  systetn  of  "Cambridge  leetures**  to  the  metro- 

polw  jtiti.If»  and  for  so  largo  an  enterprise  it  will  1>e  quite  essential 

tu  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  sister  University. 
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The  last  movement  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  1873,  with  the  appointment  of  an  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools'  Examination  Board."  Mr.  Forster's  project  of  a  State^ 
inspection  of  Endowed  Schools  must  doubtless  be  regarded  as  the 
origin  of  the  idea;  and  it  might  have  been  long  before  head* 
masters  of  public  schools  invited  the  Universities  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  testing  the  results  of  school  work,  had  they  not  beea 
possessed  with  an  excessive  dread  of  State  intervention.  The 
Universities,  however,  deserve  the  credit  of  having  at  once 
accepted  the  responsibility  thus  cast  upon  them,  and  for  having 
succeeded  not  merely  in  devising,  but  in  working  out  an  elaborate 
system  of  examination  to  which  thii-ty-two  schools  had  actually 
submitted  themselves  up  to  August,  1874.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
indeed,  whether  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  be  able  to  furnish 
a  sufBcient  number  of  examinei-s  capable  of  thoroughly  inspect- 
ing all  the  schools  which  may  apply  for  this  privilege;  but 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of 
pereons  competent  to  examine  the  higher  forms,  and  to  award 
what  in  Germany  would  be  called  leaving-certificates.  In 
the  year  1874,  fifteen  schools  presented  259  candidates  for 
certificates,  out  of  whom  155  were  successful  and  104  failed. 
The  candidates  who  obtain  these  certificates  gain  an  exemption, 
under  ceiiain  limitations,  not  merely  from  matriculation-examina- 
tions and  "  little-go"  at  the  Univci-sities,  but  also  from  the  pre- 
liminary examination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  from  certain 
parts  of  the  examination  for  the  Army  and  for  Woolwich.  They 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  supplying  a  missing  Unk  between 
secondaiy  and  University  education,  and  as  containing  the 
iiidiments  of  a  missing  link  between  secondary  and  professional 
education. 

In  considering  the  services  rendered  by  the  Universities  to  the 
Nation  since  they  recovered  theii-  liberty  of  action,  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  over  the  abolition  of  Univei-sity  tests.  Tliis  great  reform 
was  notoriously  brought  about,  not  so  much  by  the  pressure  of 
external  opinion,  either  popular  or  ParUamentary,  as  by  the 
persistent  and  disinterested  agitation  carried  on  by  refonners, 
mostly  Fellows  of  Colleges,  witliin  the  Universities  themselves. 
In  the  year  1862,  a  petition  was  presented  from  seventy-four 
resident  Fellows  of  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  praying  for  the  repeal 
of  the  clause  applicable  to  Fellowsliips  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
In  the  year  1803,  a  petition  was  presented  from  106  Heads,  Pro- 
fessors, Fellows  and  ex-Fellows,  and  College  Tutora  at  Oxford, 
praying  for  the  removal  of  theological  i-estrictions  on  degrees. 
In  the  year  18(>8,  a  petition  against  all  religious  tests,  except  for 
degrees  in  theology,  was  signed  by  eighty  Heads,  Professors, 
Lecturers,  and  resident  Fellows  at  Oxford,  while  a  similar  petition 
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av4  by  \i6  nou-resideut  Fdluws  ami  cx-i' ellows.  lu  tU*- 
a  petition  ttj  tlie  same  eftect  was  signed  bj  227  Huads 
aod  preseni  or  fonuer  Office-holders  and  Fellows  of  Cambridge. 
Sei  '  ^'im,  fipecially  dlreck*d  against  the   declaration  of 

iVi  -  ; ,  re  signed  by  thirty-two  out  of  sixty  Fellowft  of 
Trinity  College*.,  Carabridgcaudby  the  Master  and  all  the  Fellows, 
<'Xeept  one  of  Chriet's  College,  Cambridge.  iVa^uredly  these 
rff(>rt«  were  ably  supported  by  the  Liberal  party  in  Pariiament, 
Jiiid  by  the  Nonconformigt  body  in  the  coiuitry ;  but  the  motive 
powtT  which  ultimately  proved  irresistible  came  from  within,  and 
not  iVem  witbont,  the  Univergitiea.  It  was  Fellows  of  Colleges, 
wk^  resolutely  iuBisted  on  vijidicuting  the  natipnal  character  of 
tk^Tni'^  '  -,  and  not  the  nation  at  large  which  forced  upon 
thtm  Ail  .J         jme  obligation* 

Tht'  Uoivereity  Tests  Al^olition  Ajct  was  Carried  in  1871,  and  in 
the  fallowing  October  Mr.  Glacktone  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Vico-Chance!lor3  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  askuig  whether  the 
(htVununeut  could  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Universities 
HiK'  s  in  the  eveiU  of  a  Royal  Commij^sion  being  appointed 

U»L^^„.  into  academical  property  and  revenues.  The  reply 
xtas&Yourdblci  and  the  CommiaHion  was  issued  in  January,  1872. 
It-  were  strictly  limited  to  Investigation,  and  to  matters 

4  L,^-,--,  uu  power  being  entrusted  to  it  either  of  pasning 
yulil^smki  on  the  preaeut  application  of  University  and  College 
t!ii'1  •,  or  of  suggestmg  a   redistribution  of  them — ;much 

tt*t  ,./.  ,iing  on  general  ijiu^stions  of  University  reform.  Many 
«Bdi  tjue*«tiuii8  had  inevitably  arisen  at  both  Universities  in  the 
poriud  of  rapid  growth  succeeding  the  acts  of  1854  and  1856.  , 
At  Oxford*  the  anomalies  chiefly  felt  were  the  defective  constitu- 
iiottcf  Congregation,  whereby  the  Professors  and  working  Tutom 
Ti<r  to  be  swamped  by  a  mixed  multitude  of  eluiplains  and 

<'lii  .._  :  lit  ilastei«,  the  want  of  larger  resources  for  Pro- 
ftiiKjiial  teaching  as  well  ae  for  tlie  maintenance  of  University 
^#1 H  Lta,  the  reservation  of  nearly  half  the  Fellowships  to 

p*ij>  _  .,.  .  ^ibout  to  enter  Holy  Orders,  and  the  rule  of  tenure 
^nd^  which  the  most  useless  Fellow  of  a  College  may  retain  his 

Fur  life  by  vhiue  of  celibacy,  while  the  most  useful  must 

uu  marriage,  even  though  engaged  in  College  tuition. 

ridgo   this  last   grievance   was  further  aggravated  in 

by  the  preposterous  condition  that  every  Fellow 

....:;>  within  a  certaiji  term  of  years,  or  forfeit  his 

J^dflowafa^p^     Sortie  of  th<:  disabihties  which  pressed  nmst  heavily 

"U, particular    Colleges   had    been    partially    removed    by   new 

I'^Wtrtes^  with  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  the  Privy 

^Uiiucil  becaiiie  reasonably  nnwnlUng  to  legislate  piecemeal,  at 

'  ^inslaMce  of  iluctmiting  bodies  of  Fellows*  and  a  demand  fi^r  .*^ 
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EUppIejuentary  Reform  Act  was  gaining  strength  at  both  Univer- 
vereaties,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  consented  to  appoint  a  purely 
financial  ComraiflBion,  as  a  preliminary  Btep  to  further  legislation. 
How  far  this  was  a  politic  act»  may  perhaps  he  doubted,  and  it  m 
certain  that  it  would  never  have  been  taken,  had  it  been  foreeccn 
that  it  would  rest  with  a  new  Administration  to  propose  or  to 
regiet  a  redifitribution  of  Academical  revenues.  Howe%'er,  the 
Btatistical  facts  have  now  been  placed  before  the  public,  in  a 
Foraewhat  misleading  fonn  it  may  be,  but  still  with  a  complete- 
ness never  before  attained.  It  is  these  facts  which  it  now 
remains  for  us  to  examine  and  to  interpret. 

II.  The  grand  total  of  University  and  College  revenues,  for 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  together,  is  stated  on  page  29  of  the  Com- 
mission ere'  Repoi-t  at  £754,405 — a  very  large  income,  t)i£>ugh  less 
than  is  Btatcd  to  have  been  realized  by  one  nobleman  in  one  year 
from  profits  on  coal  and  iroiir  This  grand  total  has  sometimes 
been  cited  as  if  it  coiietituted  the  fimd  on  which  Parliament 
might  operate  iranvediately,  if  it  thought  fit,  with  a  prospect  of 
ha\dng  to  deal  with  an  additional  income  of  about  £120,00<), 
likely  to  accnie  at  Oxford,  and  8ome  £40,000  likely  to  accnie  at 
Cambridge,  by  the  year  1890*  Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  consider 
how  far  the  sum  of  £754,405  represents  disposable  revenue,  in  the 
usual  sense.  And,  first,  we  must  eliminate  £38,679,  received 
under  the  head  of  **  internal  income "  by  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  about  £101,000  received  imder  the 
head  of  "internal  income"  by  the  Colleges  and  Halls  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  "  The  internal  income  of  the  Universities,*'  as 
the  Report  infoi-ms  us,  **  arises  ahnost  wholly  from  taxation,"  and> 
as  the  Synoptical  Tables  show,  it  is  more  than  absorbed  by 
TTnivei-sity  charges  of  the  most  legitimate  character.  Speaking  in 
round  nunibei-s,  and  combining  into  one  account  the  returns  for 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  we  find  that  £5,800  is  spent  on  University 
officers,  £1),300  on  Professors, £3, (»00  on  Examiners, above £0,000  on 
libraries,  £3,500  on  scientific  institutions,  £1^500  on  museimis  and 
lecture  rooms,  and  £3,600  on  subscriptions,  donations,  and  grants, 
besides  about  £lG,tMX)  on  the  maintenance  of  Univemty  churches, 
sei'vants,  police,  repairs,  building,  law  charges,  printing,  and 
minor  items,  scarcely  one  of  wlxich  the  most  captious  auditor 
would  be  disi:)06ed  to  disallow,  or  even  to  dispute.  Altogether 
the  joint  coiporate  expenditure  of  the  Universities,  out  of  cor- 
porate fimds,  amounts  to  nearly  £50,000,  exceeding  their  "in- 
ternal income'*  by  some  £11,000,  which  is  made  up  out  of  their 
*' external  income,"  mainly  derived  from  landed  property,  **The 
intermil  income  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  arises  from  rents  of 
rooms  or  chambers  occupied  by  membei-s  of  the  College  or  Halt ; 
from  fees  paid  on  entrance  and  graduation ;  from  dues  paid  by 
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all  merabrrs,  whether  rpsident  or  non-resident ;  from  profits  of 
the  eetabliBhmont^  chiefly  in  its  Vnitti*iy  aiid  kitchen  depart- 
meniB;  and  from  small  casna!  payments;'  Now,  it  will  at 
once  occur  to  any  one  convereant  with  College  economy  that 
fmch  recdpts  as  these  are  Riipposed  to  cover,  aud  no  more  than 
cover,  such  cnrrent  domestic  expenses  as  the  annuril  repairs  of 
Ootlege  buildings,  the  maintenance  of  the  establi«hment,  the 
iriee  of  College  scrvantR,  chapel  feer\neeB,  rates,  taxc»,  and 
forth,  A  detailed  inspection  of  the  items  confinns  this  in- 
ference, and  proves  that  Colleger  expend  witli  one  hand  on  the 
prtinary  neceaeities  of  internal  management  eonsiderahly  more 
than  they  receive  with  the  otlinr  nnder  the  name  uf  "internal 
income,"  It  does  not  therefore,  appear  very  clear  why  the 
**  internal  iucnme'*  of  CollegeR  and  Hallrt  ehnnld  have  been 
imported  into  the  acconnt  at  all.  In  fact,  a  glance  at  the 
retnnia  from  Oxford  Hall«,  which  are  mere  boarding-houses 
tvithont  any  endowment  whatever,  is  sufficient  to  expose  the 
illnwory  nature  of  such  *'  internal  income/'  In  the  £58,883  of 
♦♦internal  income"  charged  against  Oxford  Colleges  and  Halls 
is  inchided  £f>,846  raised  by  the  Halls  in  rents,  fees,  and  dues, 
which  constitutes  the  whole  fund  out  of  which  they  have  not 
only  to  pay  their  Heads,  but  to  keep  np  their  fabrics  and  staffs 
of  servants  for  the  accommodation  of  some  200  under-graduates. 
Tims,  from  the  sum  total  of  £754,40»'>  must  be  subtracted  nearly 
JE144},000  of  '*  internal  income  "  received  by  the  Universities  and 
Colleges,  phis  the  subsidies  contributed  from  external  income  to 
internal  expenditure.  It  is  ditHcidt  to  etAtimate  these  with  accn- 
racy,  especially  as  the  Synoptical  Tables  have  not  been  compiled 
with  perfect  uniformity*  as  between  diiferent  Colleges,  but  they 
caimot  full  shoit  of£30,UCM};  s<i  that  we  have  no  longer  to  deal 
"       £754,405,  but  mth  something  less  than  £585,000. 

h  '        xt  to  be  observed  that  £88,803  of  this  £585,000  consistj? 
\^  rids.     Of  course,  the  power  of  ParUament  is  as  complete 

OTtr  property  held  in  tnist  as  over  property  held  for  the  corporate 
Ti^  ^  '^  '  sity  or  College;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
I  ■  ge  is  not  equally  resjionsible  for  its  appropria- 

tioa,  which  is  prescribed  by  the  tnist-deed,  imder  the  control  of 
0  and  may  or  may  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  Academical 

,  Fur  instance,  the  annual  inttjrest  of  £I0.'208,  being 
I'Wt  of  the  Sheppard  fund  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is 
^  ':""  V!»^  assigned  to  charities  in  certain  Hampsliiro  parishes, 
'^•parent  income  of  the  (JoUege  is  fictitiously  swelled 
by  £:4IK»  a  year,  which  it  only  receives  in  the  capacity  of  almoner. 
No  fjoubt,  the  great  bulk  of  the  whole  £88,808,  and  especially  of 
tl»c  £25,845  rer«ivedby  the  l.'nivei*siri<'s  as  trustees,  \^  subject  to 
tni§t«  more  or  less  beneficial  to  education,  and  mav  therefore 
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bo  properly  counted  uiiiong  the  educational  resources  of  Oxfoi 
aud  Cambridge.  Still,  it  appears  that  as  much  aa  £6»50O 
devoted  tni  '*  beneficeB,''  and  £13,500  to  miscellaneous  objecla 
BO  tliat,  even  aseuimiig  all  the  rest  to  be  iu  the  laature  o 
educational  or  f//<<Mi-educational  eudowments*  we  must  deduc 
£20,000  IVoni  tlie  £585,000  previously  obtained,  aiid  are  l^i  wi' 
a  residue  of  £5  G 5.000, 

Let  us  nuw  examine  somewhat  more  closely  this  gross  residui 
of  £565»000,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  of  w*hat  elements  it  consis' 
aud  how  much  of  it  can  be  fairly  treated  as  spare  income.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  we  have  ahead}'  accoimted  for  the  iut^mai 
income  of  the  llmversities,  and  for  £11,000  of  the  external  iuoome, 
iu  our  jirevious  summary  of  University  expenditure.  Ab  the  wholo 
external  uicome  of  the  Univemtics  amounted  in  the  year  1871  to 
£17,114,  there  remained  a  surplus  of  about  £6,000,  applicable  to 
general  Uuivei'sity  purposes,  and  probably  appropriated  since  that, 
year  to  some  of  the  various  improvements  or  extensions  urgently 
needed  in  University  buildings.  There  also  remained  an  inoomo 
of  £25,845  from  trust-fmxds  administered  by  the  Universities,  mhum 
£2,180,  for  which  allowanco  has  been  mode.  This  sum  of  £23^065 
was  devoted,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  trust-deeds,  to 
])ubUc  instif  utions,  University  Professnm  and  lecturers^  Scholarslu 
and  piizcK,  only  £465  being  ejcpeuded  i:i  rates,  taxes,  and  man 
ment,  while  a  surplus  of  £1,71)0  was  left  ovor  for  investjnent, 
Turaiiig  now  to  Colleges,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
have  already  set  off  their  internal  income,  and  about  £20,000  o 
their  external  iiicome,  against  their  internal  expenditure,  but  w 
have  still  U>  allow  for  interest  on  loans  (niostly  contracted  for 
building  purposes),  the  management  of  estates,  repaii-s  and  im- 
provemuntiS  on  estates,  and  mtes  and  taxes  on  estates — all  beingt 
preliniinajT  outgoings,  such  as  compose  the  ordinary  margin 
betwuen  the  gross  and  net  income  of  individual  JanduwiierSp 
These  prolinnnary  outgoLugs  amount  altogether  to  above  £101*500< 
Deducfing  £(\OU0,  £2:3AiG5,  and  £101,500  from  the  gr(»ss  residue 
of  £5(j5.000,  w^e  obtain  a  net  residue  of  £43o,8^5,  belongin, 
exclusively  t^.>  Colleger,  but  partly  derived  from  external  ooiporata- 
income,  antl  paj-tly  from  tnist^fmiils.  The  ultimate  question  ia 
whether  this  residue  is  employed  as  well  and  winelv  mh  it  mightj 
1>8  for  the  proper  ends  of  University  education.  , 

It  ujay  l>e  stated  i-ouglily  that  somewhat  move  than  one-uinti 
of  tins  smn  (£50,1)51^')  is  expended  in  payments  to  Heads;  om 
eighteenth  (£24,r;00)  ui  paymentii  to  College  OlHcei's  and  Tutors  in 
aid  of  tuition-fees ;  one-sixth   (£0i>,l'51)  iu  payments  to  Scholars 
and  Exhibitiojicrs ;  between  two-fifths  and  one-half  (£205 J 58) 
payments  to  Fellows;    more   timu    une4.wentieth  (£25,<XK)) 
investments;  and  tlie  rest  in  payments  for  miscellaneous  objec 
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QlOit  of  which  are  Goiiducivo  to  education^  siich  as  augmentationB 
af  Pmfesecirial  »alariea,  and  the  maiuteiiance  of  College  UbrarieB. 
All  item  of  £9,837,  representing  allowances  made  to  n?aident 
,  may  be  cousidei'ed  either,  as  an  additional  endowment  of 
' '  ^^''^^  or  as  an  indirect  subsidy  to  College  Tutors  and  Officers 
— li  liichembmces  nearly  all  the  resident  Fellown,  Another 

Hem  of  nearly  £l(>,000,  representing  tsubsciiptions  and  peiisionu, 
might  pt-^rhaps  be  reduced  infiniteBimallj  by  a  rigid  ecouoiniBt,  and 
the  £14,*X)U  spent  in  augmentations  of  beneficee  is  open  to  exeep- 
tu*u,  in  caeea  wliore  the  grant  m  made  to  improve  the  patronagia 
of  iiiB  College,  and  not  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  parishioners. 
Here  and  there  ftome  ftnancial  readjufitmeuts  may  be  i^uggt^ted, 
but  it  J8  certainly  not  easy  to  Hnd  much  room  for  saving  on  the 
oj^tfi""^**  -  '♦f  niiscelluneons  expencUtnre,  Unless  it  be  in  respect 
ui  ,  :•*  tu  College  OtRcem,  payments  tu  Scholars,  payments 

to  Heads,  or  payments  to  Fellows,  the  CtiUeges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  must  surely  be  ae*|ijitied  not  merely  of  extmvagance, 
hut  of  indiscretion  iJi  the  apj)Iication  of  their  funds.  Let  us  deal 
witli  the**e  itein8  successively,  « 

We  may  di^^pose  verj"  brielly  of  the  payments  to  College  Officers, 
whiiih  iins  after  all,  verA^  moderate  in  amomit.  Under  the  geneml 
nime  of  College  Offieei-s  are  included  Tutors  and  Lecturei-s,  Deans, 
Cliiqilaias,  Librarians  and  Bursars.  The  mcome  of  Tutttrs  is,  iu 
tliCorj',  wholly  provided,  and,  in  practice,  mainly  provided  out  of 
tmti<>n-fei-.s  [)aid  by  the  studejit^.  These  fees,  however,  seldom 
t'.x'    ^  ^'.^^       T  vear,  and  the  staff  of  Tutors  maintained  by  the 
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is  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ntudents, 


tl«U  it  IS  found  necessary  to  supplement  tuition-fees  out  of  College 
ftmiU.  The  sulmdies  thus  granted  amount  to  £4,411  at  Oxford, 
audtu  £2,»i42  at  Carubridge,  and  to  this  extent  the  parents  of 
lindeute  must  be  regarded  as  purchasing  University  edur*ation  at 

If*"  *^ t>ost  price.      Even   with  this  addition,  the  produce  of 

111  li}  nut  great  enough  to  provide  more  than  about  £300 

on  the  average,  for  each  Tutor  and  Lecturer,     A  Tutor's 

jft  it  IB  true.  18  earned  by  six  months*  work  in  the  year ;  he  is 

fwuully  a  Fi'Ih>w,  ftUil  there  are  many  advantages  incident  to  hw 

i^miimu  wliich  make  it  more  attractive  and  remunerative  than 

u.uJj  rtppear  at  first  sight,     NevertJielees,  it  would  be  impossible 

^'m   the  services  of  able  men  as  Tutors  unless  they  were 

.kUuwt*ti  to  eke  out  their  incomes  by  hoUling  petty  CoUege  offices, 

til,  ,1..        ,,f  ^vliich  are  perfectly  compatible  with  tuition,  and 

ciUy  comiected  -^vith  it.     8uch  is  the  office  of  dean, 

''  he  superintendence  tif  College  discipline,  that  of  College 

'  I  c,j  chnr^^  •        rid  that  of  librarian-     The  office  of  Bursar 

oil   a  ;   footing,  and  the  marvel  is  that  men  of 

#tliiici«!ut  aptitude  tor  busme^s  can  bo  induced  to  xuulertake  it  at 
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a  stipend  of  £100,  £200,  or  £3<X)  a  year.  The  ('v»miijiHsione? 
juetly  observe  that  the  charge  for  management  of  College  estate 
IB  '^remarkably  low/'  amounting  to  Ie«8  than  £16,000,  a*> 
averaging  only  £2  5s,  lOd.  per  cent,  on  the  whole  external  income 
One  explanation  of  tliiR  fact  is,  that  it  does  not  include  thesalaric 
of  Bur8ai-8,andit  i^worth  notice  that  Bursars  holding  Fellowsliij 
are  content  to  serve  their  Colleges  on  terms  which  no  profeseirmi 
land  agent  would  accept. 

The  £70,000  paid  to  Scholai-s  is  perlmps  the  one  item  of  Colie^ 
expenditure  which  no  University  refoniier  would  di^sire  to  reduc^ 
It  may,  of  course,  be  doubted  whetlier  too  many  local  and  persona 
restrictions  on  Scholai'ships  were  not  retained  by  the  Oxfor 
Executive  Commission,  and  it  is  cei'tain  that  in  tliis  respect  a  mor 
liberal  policy  was  adopted  by  tlie  Cambridge  Executive  Cor 
mission.  It  may  also  be  thought  desirable  that  more  Scholarships 
or  exhibitions  should  be  offered  as  prizes  for  success  in  the  locn 
examinations.  But  in  the  main  no  one  can  deny  that  CoUe| 
Scholarships  ai-e  well  bestowed,  and  form  tlie  most  important 
all  the  steps  iji  the  yet  imperfect  ladder  of  educational  prefemienl 
enabling  promising  boys  of  himible  parentage  to  complete  the 
education,  and  encouraging  schools  to  cultivate  branches 
knowledge  wliich  are  not  immediately  convertible  into  readj 
money.  We  may  therefore  dispense  with  any  furtlier  discuseioi 
of  the  echolarship-fund,  the  disposition  of  which  may  doubtle 
be  pi-ofitably  revised,  but  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  neec 
increase  rather  than  diminution,  and  proceed  to  consider  th 
£50,000  consumed  in  payments  to  Heads  of  Colleges*  This  is  nc 
the  place  to  compare  all  the  different  plans  wliich  have  beej 
proposed  for  utilizing  the  Headsliips,  Whether  an  ideal  Hea 
should  be  an  ex-officio  senior  Tutor  or  ex-officio  senior  Bursar, 
general  President  of  the  collegiate  society*  hke  the  Dean  in 
Cathedral  chapter;  whether  he  should  hold  office  for  Ui€%  *)r  f(»r  i 
term  of  years,  or  up  to  a  cei'tain  age;  these  are  points  wbic 
must  be  settled  in  any  future  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
Univei-sitiee,  but  which  scarcely  affuct  the  present  inquir 
The  practical  questions  are  whether  it  is  expedient  to  abolijs 
IleadBhips,  and  whether,  if  they  are  to  be  preserved,  tlie  sum  not 
allotted  for  their  maintenance  is  excessive.  Both  these  questioti 
mnst  be  answered  in  the  negative  by  any  one  who  believes  in  tl 
value>  and  deprecates  the  subversiun,  t>f  the  College  system. 
institution  can  exist  without  u  Head;  and  of  all  institutions  College 
arc  the  least  fitted  to  conduct  the  expemnent  successfully,  ina 
much  as  their  body  eoqjorato  is  per]>ftually  renewing  itself,  mij 
the  Head  is  the  only  eh-tmerit  of  stability.  If  a  senior  Tutor  we| 
charged  with  all  the  duties  of  a  Head  in  addition  to  his  own, 
would  not  only  reqniie  a  very  large  increase  of  salary,  but  woni 
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be  comparatively  inefficieat  in  botli  capaeitiee.    If  not  appoiuted 

fijr  ^'^^  V  wuuld  ueither  feel  the  same  interest  in  his  College*  nor 
bt     ^  I  by  it8  past  and  present  members  as  its  representative; 

if  appointed  for  life»  be  would  be  a  Head  in  all  but  name,  but  with 
fh&  diftHfltroUR  obligation  of  continuing  to  lecture  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  competent*  But  it  is  useless  to  pile  up  objections 
fiom  a  College  point  of  \'iew  against  a  chango  wliioli  is  only 
adrooated  by  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  integiity  and  inde- 
pttadenee  of  Colleges,  transforming  them  more  or  less  gradually 
into  mere  Halls  of  the  Univemty,  The  position  of  a  Head  is,  in  no 
f&asonable  sense  of  the  word,  a  sineeure,  and  his  life  is  by  no 
means  one  of  idleness.  To  say  nothing  of  the  imrely  moral 
obligations  incumbent  on  him,  or  of  the  benefit  wluch  learning 
»ifteii  derives  from  liis  comparative  leisure,  all  Heads  are  statutably 
liNtniid  to  reside,  and  to  exercise  an  active  superintendence  over 
i^verjr  department  of  College  afiainst  Tliis  superintendence  may  have 
hifcome  ineffective  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  who  have  attained  a 
VL'iy  advanced  age,  but  such  instances  are  quite  exceptional ;  and 
tb  great  majority  of  Heads,  in  addition  to  College  engagements, 
tiike  a  very  large  share  in  UuiverBity  business,  A  reference  to  the 
Oxford  Univemity  Calendar  will  show  tlmt  aU  the  Heads,  except 
two  disabled  by  infirmity,  hold  University  offices,  veiy  few  of 
which  are  salaried.  Six  of  them»  besides  thu  Vice-Chancellor, 
tniiflt  needs  be  member  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  live  are 
CoiatmBsioners  imder  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  most  of 
tkeiii  serve  on  sev^n'al  boards  of  ciu'ators  or  deleg^ites,  wliich 
eugroiB  a  great  part  of  their  tune*  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  tlie  work  of  the  Univemty  could  possibly  be  carried  on 
^thont  their  aid  by  a  body  of  hartl-worked  Pr<jfes8ors  and  Tntoi-s, 
^lid  it  remains  to  be  fih<  *wn  what  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
getting  rid  of  them.  The  average  income  of  a  Head  is  £1,400  a 
year  with  a  house.  Considering  that  he  must  give  up  all  pro- 
fmanal  emoluments,  and  that  a  salutary  College  tradition 
f^iiirca  him  to  maintain  a  certain  dignified  hospitality,  tliia 
income  cannot  be  regarded  as  excessive.  A  few  thousand  pounds 
might  be  saved  on  the  whole  £oO,<X)0  by  amalgamating  two  or 
tWe  smaller  Colleges  under  one  Head  j  but  so  trumpery  a  result 
Would  be  deaj'Iy  purcliased  if  it  should  entail  a  disruption  of 
corporate  ties  and  interests  capable  of  becoming  the  nucleus  of 
tnoro  vigorous  educational  life. 

We  now  approach  that  which  lias  been  denounced,  in  no 
tiieasured  language,  as  a  ruinous  waste  of  academical  resources — 
thu  appropriation  of  some  £205,000  (including  a  very  small 
en:  "V  \>n  from  trust-property)  to  College  Fellowships.  Here, 
^  ;  re,  we  find  a  large  fund  on  which  Parliiimeat  may 
dniw,  if  it  thinks  proper*  for  purposes  of  University  reform  or 
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exteBsiou.    We  have  seen  how  very  little  reduction  con  be  efffcctud 

elsewhere  in  UiiiverRity  or  College  expeuditure,  juid  even  if  it 
were  poBBil)le  to  rea&e  a  large  Hiiq^lus  by  trenchant  economy, 
there  would  be  paramonnt  claims  upon  it  for  the  better  endow- 
ment of  existing  Professoi-ships,  and  the  gustentation  of  existing 
inetitiitions.  It  is  upon  tlie  cudo%vnientfi  now  applied  to  Fellow- 
ehips  that  aeadeniical  refonncrs  of  every  class  rely  for  the  means 
of  cfirrying  out  their  variotiB  schemes;  and  aR  the  case  is  often 
argUL'd  upon  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  essential  factFi, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  these  in  a  succiuct  form. 

Therearejn  roimd  uunibei-R,  SliO  Fellowfihips  atOxford  and  Bome- 
what  more  at  Cambridge.  80  tliat,  allowiTig  for  vacaneies  and 
tempomry  suspensions,  we  may  probably  take  7(H>  as  the  extretne 
number  of  existing  Fellowp,  and  £H00  a  year  as  the  •^ 
average  value  of  a  Fellowship*  The  geneml  modu  of  e! 
and  conditione  of  tentu'e,  are  clearly  explained  in  an  able  paper 
read  before  the  last  Social  Science  Congress  by  Mr.  Cliarles  Stnait 
Parker,  fonnerly  a  Fellow  and  senior  Tutor  of  Univcmt)*  College, 
Oxford*  **  According  to  the  present  practice,  the  now  Fellows  are 
elected  by  the  existing  Fellow^s  of  a  College,  after  open  ci>nipeti- 
tive  examination,  in  (Jxford  conducted  always  by  tlie  CullL-ge,  'wnth 
the  aid  of  assessors,  if  necessary,  in  special  subjects.  In  Cambridge 
the  snialler  Colleges  elect  upon  the  results  of  the  University 
examinations.  At  Oxford  a  candidate  is  elected  by  any  other 
College  as  freely  as  by  his  own ;  at  Cambridge  he  must  be  already 
a  member  of  the  College  electii^.  With  this  exception  as  regards 
Cambridge,  the  Fellows  are  8ui>pLJsed  to  be^  and  speaking  loHiadly 
they  are,  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  students,  selected  with 
great  irapaiiiality  soon  after  talring  their  Bachelor's  degree,  in 
general  before  the  age  of  twenty-Hve,  Once  elected,  for  the 
most  part  they  have  no  sjjceial  duties,  but  are  bound  in  conscience 
to  the  best  of  their  alulify^  and  judgment  to  promote  the  interestB 
of  their  College  and  of  their  University  as  a  place  of  rehgion» 
learning,  and  education.  Most  Fellowships  are  tenable  for  life, 
being  vacated  only  on  marriage,  or  on  obtainmg  a  fixed  income 
from  other  sources  of  £5(K)  or  £600  a  year." 

It  appears,  however,  from  a  return  fumiehed  to  a  Committoo  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1870,  that  half  of  all  the  Follows  at 
Cambridge,  and  nearly  hall*  of  those  at  Oxford  %vere  then  in  Holy 
Orders,  or  imder  the  obligation  of  proceeduig  to  Holy  Orders, 
subject  only,  in  three  cases,  to  an  exception  in  favour  uf  those , 
holding  College  offices.  A  larger  propoition  of  clerical  than  ofl 
lay  Fellows  reddc  in  College  and  take  part  in  tuition,  because 
they  have  a  more  or  less  remote  pt  '>f  settling  on  a  Co1lt*go  j 

living,  and  for  the  same  reason  i\v  sion  of  clerical  Fellows 

is  somewhat  more  rapid*    Mr.  Parker  calculates  the  a%"erage  time 
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far  wluch  FeUow8hip8  are  held  at  about  ten  yem-B,  from  whicli  it 

follows  that  above  thirtj^  arc  filled  np  aiumally  at  eaeh  Uin'versity. 

It  i»  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Fellowships  are  now  awarded, 

wttb  the  rarest  exceptions,  upon  the  strictest  considerations  of 

ac'  "  1  merit ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  aseertod  that  no  other 

pn)  ---    .^.j> ointments  are  less  tainted — if,  indeed,  there  be  any  so 

little  tainted — ^with  the  suspicion  of  favouritism.     Still,  there  is  A 

vague  impression  abroad  that  many  of  them  are  carried  off  by 

young  men  of  rich  parentage,  and  that,  instead  of  stimuUiting 

their  posseesorR  to  further  exertion,  they  are  apt  to  deter  them 

from   embarking   on  active  careers,  and  to  encourage  cultured 

indolence.    These  are  impressions  which  can  only  be  dispelled 

effeetuall}'  by  evidence  of  a  Idud  which  it  is  very  thfBcult  tt»  pm- 

ciire.     Some  liglit,  however,  may  be  thrown  upon  the  matter  by 

the  examination  of  a  typical  Bample ;  and  a  careful  analysis  of 

I  a  body  of  forty-nine  Fellows  belonging  to  three  ("ollegcs,  diffeiing 

from  each  other  iu  size  and  character,  leads  to  rosuJt«  which  are 

not  devoid  of  interest.    It  appeai*s  that  no  less  than  sixteen  of  the 

whole  niunber  are  BOns  of  clergymen*  and  two  of  Dissenting 

mini^tr*r8,  eight  of  men  engaged  in  tmde  or  commercial  Imsiness, 

five  of  8olicitons>  four  of  landed  proprietor,  four  of  yeomen  and 

tenant  farmers,  three  of  employees  in  the  Civil  Servnee,  two  of 

medical  men,  one  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  one  of  a  schoo!- 

master,  one  of  a  Scotch  factor,  one  of  a  militaiy  officer,  and  one 

ifs  clerk  or  accountant.    Li  short,  all  but  a  trifling  percentage 

awi  drawn  from  the  hard-working  prufessional  class ;  and  it  may 

he  stated  with  some  confidence  that  not  one  is  in  possession  of  or 

heir  to  ii  considerable  fortune.     A  similar  inquiry  into  the  present 

occupation  of  the  same  forty-nine  Fellows  rfiows  that  seventeen 

are  fiigaged  in  College  tuition,  five  hold  other  College  offices, 

tliro^  are  University  professors,  two  are  preparing  themselves  for 

■  tuition,  two  are   mastei^s  of  schools,  two   are  parocliial 

p^wnen,  four  are  barristers,  fom*  are  engaged  in  literary  work, 

Oneifta  physician,  and  one  a  medical  student,  one  is  in  the  Civil 

S<?!r\icey  and  one  is  an  artist ;  while  of  the  six  who  liave  t\u  regular 

♦M  f  llpn|Jo^^  0Qtj  {^  travelling  for  his  health,  and  three  at  least  are 

..  lutein g  given  their  best  years  to   the   service    of  their 

\  and  the  University, 

facte  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  inference  which  tlrey 
fgt^  ia,  in  the  maiiu  a  true  one*     So  far  aa  can  be  ascertained, 
iMly  half  tlu^  Fellows  of  Oxford  Colleges  are  resident,  and  nearly 
nllthe  resident  FuUows  are  engaged  in  public  or  private  tuition. 
B'^en  of  the  nOn-resident  Fellows,  very  few  fail  to  attend  College 
etbgs,  nniny  perform  useful  work  for  their  Cullrges,  and  the 
;i7H>i-^i*v  /ire  earnestly  and  hcniourably  employed,  being  very 
often  i  I  to  their  Fellowships  alone  for  the  means  of  subf^ls- 
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tencc  (luring  the  earlier  Btage^s  of  their  professional  eareei's^  The 
class  of  promising  graduates  converted  into  dUeUanti  loungers  by 
the  eoervataig  influence  of  Fellowfthipe  has  seareely  any  exist eace, 
except  among  the  delusions  of  the  non-academical  mind.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  is  capable  of  proof  that  College  FeUowsliips,  instead 
of  enervating  those  who  obtain  them^  have  produced  a  larger 
proportion  of  men  eminent  in  Church  and  State  than  moat  of  their 
defenders  ^vvoidd  venture  to  claim  for  them.  In  order  ti>  become 
satisfied  of  this,  we  have  only  t<i  inspect  the  catalogue  of  FellowB 
elected  during  the  present  century  at  Oriel  (Villege.  where  open 
competitiuu  was  first  established  at  Oxford,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  which  is  not  only  the  largest  College  at  Cambridge,  but 
\drtually  the  only  onr*  which  conducts  an  effective  Felhiwsliip 
examination.  The  list  of  Oriel  Fellows,  datmg  from  18(X>  down- 
wards, exhibits  but  Tiinety-two  names;  yet  a  full  third  of  these 
are  the  names  of  men  who  have  made  themselves  known  in  the 
w^orld,  and  among  them  are  the  names  of  Puvison,  Whately, 
Keble,  HampdeUt  Thomas  Arnold,  Hartley  Coleridge,  J.  H.  New- 
man, Pusey,  Bishop  Frafeer,  and  Matthew  Arrjold^  besides  othera 
wliich  may  yet  become  famous.  The  list  of  Trinity  Fellows  for 
the  same  periodi  thougli  four  times  as  long,  contains  a  smaller 
propc>rlion  of  eminent  names,  hkc  those  (jf  Sedgwick,  \Yhewelh 
Thirl  wall,  llacaiday,  and  Airy,  but  is  still  richer  in  the  names  of 
men  who  have  vindicated  Fellowships  against  the  reproach  of 
enfeebling  moral  or  intellectual  vigour  by  rising  to  high  stations 
in  various  practical  caUings.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar 
arguments,  as,  for  instance,  by  citing  the  present  bench  of 
Enghsh  archbishops  and  bishops,  twenty-two  of  wliom  were  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  or  Cand> ridge,  and  fifteen  of  whom  were  Fellows 
of  Colleges.  If  it  were  possible  to  lay  before  the  public  a  list  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Fellows  who  have  attauied  leading  posi- 
tions in  the  great  educational  profession,  m  the  Law,  in  tha 
various  Government  offices,  and  even  in  tbe  commercial  world, 
little  more  would  be  heard  of  the  motion  that  Fellows! J ps  quench 
ambition,  or  bar  the  road  to  success;  and  %ve  might,  perhaps, 
have  to  combat  the  counter-objection  that  Fellows  of  Colleges 
start  \\\\\i  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  race  of  life. 

But  no  plea  for  the  utility  of  collegiate  endowments  woidd  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  one  example,  at  once  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  history  of  science,  and  the  most  representative  in 
the  history  of  the  Fellowship  system.  If  ever  theru  wa^  a  genuine 
product  of  that  system,  it  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  His  biogra- 
pher tells  us  that  on  matriculating  at  Cambridge  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  as  a  subsizar  of  Trinity,  he  manifested  no  prestige  of 
future  greatness,  and  his  transcendent  superiority  to  his  Uuiver- 
gity  contemporaries  was  probably  unknown  even  toUiniself, 
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^  K<i  friendly  emiDisel  had  regulated  his  youthful  studies,  and  no  work  of 
a  ftdeotilk'  rharacter  bivd  gniided  biro  in  Me  coui-se*  In  yielding  to  th© 
lmf/(tL<^  of  hi*  inerhanirjU  gieiiiue  his  mind  cj1x>yed  the  hiws  of  iU  own 
nnt  -  '  '  :aj8tun,  and  follow tn^i'  in  the  line  of  least  resirttancx?,  it  ivas  thus 
di  *'  fntmi  tile  ijrooipitunA  yiaths  which  it  wa»  litted  to  I'lirab,  and 

tli^  '      ;<m;^hul'j«  which  it  wa.s destined  to  exploit*.     When  Newton, 

tiM  d  Trinity  Cullej^e,  he  liruii^'iit  with  hnn  a  mure  Blender 

pjrti-^ii  u\  >  'in  at  his  age  falls  to  the  h>t  of  ordinary  HLdiohirs.  ,  .  . 

CaifihridsTp  <  quently  the  real  hirthplaA.*e  of  Newton's  ^^nius— her 

in-'  I  hia  mightiest  efforts,  and  within  her  pmcincts  were 

aJi  ule  and  perfected." 

He  "Was  admitted  to  a  Fellowship  at  the  age  of  nearly  twenty- 
five,  an  indiiBtrioBs  but  obscure  mathematician,  who  must  other- 
wise have  sought  a  livelihood  in  some  profession  or  tmde.  He 
T«:«j^iedit  at  the  age  of  lifty-nioe,  ha\^ng  ennobled  his  College>  his 
FtiiverHity,  and  his  country,  by  those  immortal  discoveries  which, 
viewed  across  the  interval  of  tw^o  centuries*  still  rank  foremost  and 
highest  among  the  achievements  of  Inunan  intellect.  To  assume 
that  Xc-wton  w^onld  have  become  the  first  of  natural  philosophers 
without  tlie  aid  of  a  Trinity  Fellowship,  is  as  chimerical  as  to 
ae»«nme  that  Thomas  Arjuinas  would  have  become  the  fii-st  of 
mediseval  theologians  without  ha\ang  entered  a  Donjinican  con- 
xxftxU  or  RafFaelle  the  first  of  modern  painters  without  having 
fieraded  at  Florence  and  Rome.  Yet  the  contributiouB  of  Newton 
alone  to  sci^'uco  a.ssnredly  outwdgli  in  mere  pecuniary  value  all 
that  has  been  spent  on  Trinity  Fellowships  from  his  day  to  our 
own. 

It  is  true  that  Newton  w^as  a  resident  Fellow,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  his  Fellowship  was  a  pure  sinecure,  and  subject  to  no  con- 
ditions of  residence ;  and  this  w^as  the  footing  upon  which  the 
Oxft*rd  Commissioners  of  1830  deliberately  recommended  that  all 
Ptllfiw»IupB  should  be  placed.  **  We  are  by  no  means  disposed/' 
they  j<ay^  '-to  impair  the  value  of  Fellow^ships  as  rew^arde  by 
ariD'-xing  to  them  the  statutable  condition  of  residence.  .  .  ,  , 
\Vli»n  ilie  Univemty  shall  have  been  put  in  a  condition  to  offer 
Btiffieient  iiiducements  to  enable  it  to  retain  the  best  men  in  it8 
ice,  it  may  wnth  safety  leave  them  to  follow  their  inclioations. 
BowB  thus  elected  may  safely  be  allo%vcd  to  pursue  the  career* 
Inch  they  deem  best  for  themselveB.  They  will  serve  the 
i^niriTOty  in  their  several  professions  more  cflrectually  than  they- 
nlil  nerve  it  by  roeidenco  within  its  walls."  If  this  judgment  is 
to  \)^  reversed,  the  revei-sal  should  at  least  be  founded  on  a 
ritnm  consideration  of  its  probable  efiect  on  English  society.  In 
tmiany,  we  are  told,  Fellowships  are  not  found  necessaiy  ;  but  in 
frmany  the  want  of  Fell owrI dps  is  partly  supplied  by  a  far  more 
plete  organization  cd*  professtirial  teaching  and  a  far  more 
ctive  rocognitiun  of  literary  merit  by  the  State.  In  the  United 
at«  that  want  is  keenly  ifelt,  and  the  **  waste  of  resourcea  *" 
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deplored  by  the  most  cultivated  Americans  is  the  waste  cause* 
by  the  attraction  of  money-making  on  the  minds  of  the  ables 
students,  and   their  premature  mthdrawal  from  the  Umvergitj- 
This  is  precisely  the  evil  to  which  the  English  Fellowship  syste 
pro^ades  a  counteipoise,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Oxfori 
and  Cambridge  endowments  operate  as   incentives  to  adv^ancedf 
study  at  the  Scotch  and  London  Universities,     If  a  return  could 
be  procured  of  the  Scotchmen  holding  Fellowships  at  Oxford,  and 
of  thi*  gmduates  of  the  London  University  holding  Fellowships 
at  Cambridge,  it  would  be  seen  how  much  these  ill-endowed 
UniversitieB  owe  to  their  wealthier  sistei-s.     Even  if  the  Fellowship 
system  were  less  fmitful  in  visible  results  than  it  can  he  shown  to      p 
be— ^ven  if  the  modest  competence  Avhich  it  oflers  to  young  meu^H 
of  Uterary  and  scientific  capacity  were  more  frequently  thrown"^ 
away^ — even  if  it  were  not  one  of  the  few  avenues  by  which,, 
humble  merit    can    attain    promotion — its    unseen    influence 
raising  the  standard  of  culture  throughout  all  the  learned  pr 
feesions,  in  Parliament,  in  official  life,  and,  above  all,  in  the  Pre; 
woidd  still  remain  to  be  estimated.     Perhaps,  upon  taking  stoc! 
of  these  and  many  other  collateral  benefits  which  it  derives  fromJ 
the  Fellowship  system,  the  Nation  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
after  all,  no  other  £205*000  of  public  money  is  more  profitably 
spent,  and  that,  regarded  simply  as  an  expeiiment,  that  system, 
does  not  eojnpare  unfavourably  with  far  more  costly  experimental 
in  gunnery  and  naval  architecture, 

IIL  But  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  no  improvementa 
are  possible  in  the  collegiate  institutions  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,.; 
or  that  what  is  already  bearing  good  fruit  may  not,  by  judicioui^i 
pnining,  be  enabled  to  bring  tbrth  more  fruit.     On  the  contra iy\ 
University  reformers,  for  the  most  part,  agree  in  holding  that  all 
Fellowships,  unless  attached  to  College  offices  or  otherwise  specialiy 
reserved,   should  be   terminable  within  a  fixed  period,  instead  ofi 
being  tenable  for  hfe  or  during  celibacy.     Such  a  change  of  teiiur 
especially  il*  coupled  mth  provisions  connecting  a  certain  propoj 
tion  of  Fellowsliips  with  the  professions  of  Law  and  Medicme,  wouldJ 
appear  to  secure  the  maximum  of  advantage,  and  the  minimum 
of  disadvantage,  incident  to  a  system   of  academical  pensiouiB, 
awarded  by  competitive  examination.     It  is  one  of  the  changes 
recommended  in  an  important  memorial  presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  1873  by  142  Heads,  Professors,  Fellows.  Tutoi-s,  Lecturers^  and 
Office-holdei-s  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.     It  is  embodied  in 
a  series  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  New, 
College  in  the  same  year,  it  has  been  actually  adopted  in  the  new, 
statutes  of  BalUol  College  now  in  force,  and  it  forms  part  of  almost 
every  scheme  hitheiio  proposed  for  the  reconstitution  of  Collegee. 
Supposing  this  change  to  be  carried  out,  it  may  be  reckoned 
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]y  that  it  would  liberate  about  three-tentlie  of  the  income 
fimr  ■  "   ed  b}-  Duu-resident  Fellows,  and  perhapn  oiie- 

teEt  1  d  by  rDsidont  Fellowii — ^tliat  in,  about  £40,000  ; 

a  year.    We  may  safely  add  a  eaviug  of  £10,000  a  year  or  more  . 
onKtich  items  an  augt mentation 8  of  benefices^  and  take  credit  for 
A  {krasent  Biirpbis  of  at  least  £50,000  a  year,  to  be  hereafter  in- 
creased aa  leaseB  fall  ixu     What,  then,  are  the  claims  upon  tlik 
mr\'^  T  in  what  order  should  tlicy  be  aatisfied  ? 

)1  _  iLuinly  the  iii'st  and  Btrongest  claiin  is  that  for  the 
jtfVDlopment  of  the  highest  academical  education  within  the 
Til!  themselves.   This  elahn  munt  equally  take  prL*eedonce 

ul  ti  ;lie  encouragement  of  original  research,  and  of  that  for 

the  extension  of  Univei-sity  lectures  to  popidous  towns.  It  is  by 
ciifi  '^^  and  not  by  dispeimng;.  the  \4tid  energies  of  the 

Uui  .  ;,  by  exalting  their  educational  function  lutlier  tlian  by 

rtviviiig  the  monaatic  idea  of  eelf-culture,  that  we  shall  beat 
*it?'  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Xation,     Accordingly,  the 

PrL  ..  :<_-  ought  to  be  considerably  but  gradually  increased, 
not  according  to  an  abstract  standard  of  perfL^ction,  nor  out  of 
alt  '  'm  to  the  practical  demand  for  profcBHo  rial  teaching, 

bm  _  Liut  in  advance  of  that  demand^  and  with  due  regard  to 
a  piopfrr  subdi%^on  of  great  subjecti*.     In  reply  to  inquiries  from 

>Vice4Jhancellor;  the  varioiw  Boards  of  Studies  at  Oxford  made 
atioufi  ainoiuiting  in  the  aggregate  to  £3U»iHJ0  or  £40,000  a 
ytar.  Most  refonuer^  will,  however,  bo  content  to  dispense  for 
tb^  witli  separate  Professors  of  Egj^>tiaii  an d  Chinese  ;  a 

liiti  _  nidation  and  modification  of  College  leetureahipB  would 
provide  for  ntany  of  the  readerships  contemplated,  and  many. 
ProfensorH  might  hi*  partially  end* > wed  by  the  mmpk*  prtjcess  of 
nm<;xiii2^  CoUego  Fellowships  to  their  offices.  Tliis  union  of  the 
r<*  witJi  the  professorial  system  has  already  been  fomid  to 
wuiJt  admii*ably,  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  College  in  University 
^Wldtig,  and  giving  the  Professor  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
^n  acftdemical  home.  On  the  whole,  an  assignment  of  £15,000  at 
<^*c!i  University- would  be  a  Uberal  contribution  from  College  funds 
t^iwards  the  further  endowment  of  Professoi-slups,  considering  that 
wjort  <rf  the  detailed  tuition  is  and  Tvill  continue  to  be  supplied  by 
^^'"'       '  In  thus  increasing  the  endow!xient  of  Professor* 

^'i  ,  .  :  ii  ih*eady  have  provided  m  the  best  possible  manner 
f*^T  tho  advancement  of  *•  mature  study  '*  and  '*  original  research," 
ITie  mo»t  original  and  productive  of  German  Professors  are 
fititorioufily  men  who  dehght  in  commumcating  their  knowledge 
t't  oIai»«sg  of  pupils,  and  it  would  be  <lifficu!t  to  conceive  a  life 
ia«m  favourable  to  independent  sttuly  than  one  in  which  the  year 
w  otjually  dix-ided  between  term-time  and  vacations,  and  the 
miffibur  of  lectures  required  in  term-time  is  verj^  moderate.     If 
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there  be  a  remdxie  of  etuclents  capable  of  advaiicnig  seu^!CO  wiia 
learning^^  but  not  inFttalled  in  ProlVsHOT^hips,  tlie  cane  may  be  met 
by  alloT^nng  Collogcflto  fleet  them  as  Fellowa  \\4thout  examiiiii.tioiijj 
and  by  a  properly  iTgidated  system  of  grants  tor  Rpecial  tinder 
tatingR,  either  litei^ary  or  scientific*    Ft  would  be  neeesfiary  io  ereat 
a  common  fnnd  applicable  to  such  ol)jeetK  as  well  as  to  the  maiij* 
tenance  of  libraries,  museumB,  laboratories,  and  other  VTniversit 
efitablishments,  and  we  can  hardly  allot  h^8R  thati  £10,000  to  eaelli 
Univei-sity  for  such  purposes,     TIuh  £2<M>on,  Avith  the  £30,000  taj 
be  employed  in  augmenting  the  ProfeBsoriatt*,  wnuld  absorb  the 
whole  present  8uq>hiR   of  £o(KO(MK  and  nothing  woidd  be  left  toi 
UniverKity  teaching  in  populous  towns^ 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  raue 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  applications  for  aid  from  the  proueiters  cif 
provincial  University  CollegeR,  or  inwet  too  pedantically  on  the 
Bound  principle  that  it  is  their  own  business  to  fiiniish  menji 
and  that  of  the  applicant8  to  funiifth  money.  Mr.  Goldwiii 
Smith  truly  says  that  "paying  fur  the  education  uf  gi-eatj 
cities,  which  are  well  able  to  pay  fm*  themeelveg,  and* 
they  were  in  America,  would  have  done  it  twice  over,  is  not 
proper  use  of  academical  funds,  at  least  till  all  academicat 
purposes  have  been  exhausted  f  nor  nnist  it  be  forgotten  tiial 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  already  maintain  a  reservoir  of  teaclier 
w^ho*  by  virtue  of  holding  Fellowshipj^,  are  able  and  willing  t«: 
lecture  in  great  cities  on  tenms  far  below  the  market  value  o| 
their  ser\4ee«*  Nevertheleas,  '*  there  is  that  seattereth  and  yet 
increaBeth,**  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  suggest  a  mode  whereb^ij 
College  endowments  maybe  indirectly  made  available  for  Univemt^ 
teachhig  in  populous  to\vn8  without  being  detaclied  from  the  cor- 
porations to  whicli  they  belong.  Ten  years  ago  an  influentiiiJ 
committee  was  appointed  at  Oxibrd  **  to  frame  the  details  of 
scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  University  by  theafllhation  of  othei 
places  of  hberal  education/*  The  committee  reported  in  favour  u| 
autliorizing  the  University  to  affiliate  Colleges  situated  iii  any  pail 
of  England  or  Wales,  and  of  allowing  residence  in  affihated  College* 
to  count  as  residence  in  the  University  for  a  period  of  two  years 
from  matricularion,  under  conditions  which  they  proceeded 
define.  This  plan,  with  one  additional  feature,  appears  exaetlj 
adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  large  pro\incial  eommmiities, 
ably  stated,  on  behalf  of  Bristol,  in  a  pamplilet  by  th©  R©v# 
Percival,  head  niaster  of  Clifton  College,  AH  tliat  is  needed  t^ 
supplement  it  is  a  provision  that  actual  service  in  teaeliing  at  one 
of  the  atKliated  CoUegee  shall  count  as  Berviee  in  a  College  office 
nt  the  University  itself,  in  order  that  a  Fellow  thus  engaged  may 
be  able  to  retain  his  Fellowbliip  beyond  the  etatiitable  period 
Tins  anungement  woidd  be  mnipler  than  that  proposed  by  MrJ 
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I  Perclval,  and  would  afSird  a  guarautec  against  ilw  risk  of  short- 

liv^  '  .  otions  botweca  individual  CollegcH  and  local  inBtitutiona 

i*/i'  aru  to  be  aeereditL'd  by  the  University,    It  would,  more- 

L<»yer,  involve  no  real  eiicroachnieut  on  College  funds,  inasmuch  as 

■    r  nf  College  Fellowships  wuidd  remaiii  intaet,  only  the 

f.'oesion  being  slightly  retarded,  and  one  or  two  Fellows 

im  each  College  being  diverted  from  profrssional   avocations  to 

ID*  I  rrnialand  nui re  useful  labours  hi  provincial  ciipitr\ls.  Tin* 

Aciv  _^    of  establishing  relations  of  this  kind  between  the  older 

J  Univemties  and  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  centres* 

would  not  only  be  reciprocal,  as  Mr.  Parker  observes*  Imt  in  tho 

highest  sense  national.     Jt  is  certain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  more 

1 4mil  more  power  ia  passing,  for  good  or  evil,  into  the  hands  of 

th'  '    plutocracy.     It  is  certain^  on  the  other  hand,  that 

th-  plutocracy  is  makiiig  Uttle,  if  any,  progress  in  the 

liigher  culture,  which  can  alone  qualify  it  for  political  ascendancy, 

I  is  even  declining  in  this  respect,  relatively,  to  other  classes  of 

dety.     Since  experience  has  shown  that,  notwithstanding  tho 

abolition  of  test^*  and  the  expansion  of  the  University  curriculunu 

young  men   destined   for  business    seldom    avail   thenisolves  of 

Univeraty  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  problem  is  to 

place  University  education  witliin  their  reacli,  without  lowering 

it*  essential  characten     This  may  be  done  by  means  of  affihated 

Colleges,  which  shall  be  \'irtually  local  branches  of  tlie  central 

Uttiversity,  giving  instruction  of  tlie  best  kind  to  all  who  attend 

their  lectures,  and  att meting  some  to  complete  their  studies  at  tlio 

Umvendty  itself. 

The  main  results  of  our  inquiry  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very 
f  <*e8.     Though  it  Ls  possible  to  alter  the  prcstMit  appH- 

*  :^  xcademical  Endowments  for  the  better,  it  would  be  far 

*.mvx  to  alter  it  for  the  worse  j  and  a  recognition  of  the  great 
?■'  fujdly  rendered  by  the  Universities  to  the  Nation,  is  tlie 

"  il  basis  for  a  new  measure  of  University  reform.     The 

leading  object  of  such  a  measure  should  be  to  strengthen  the 
'  '^' R»  as  fountaiuH  of  educational  and  intellectual  life,  by 

^'  ^  the    professorial  staff;   by    extending  the  University 

libmries,  museiuns,  galleries,  and  lecture  rooms ;  by  fosterhig  mi- 
^  iv**  study,  aa  well  as  scientific  training  for  professions, 

ik^ge  walls*  by  treatingboth  Scholai*ships  and  Fellowships 
idcaigned  to  raise  up  an  aristocracy  of  education  :  by  relieving 
<>Ilf^j^f-a  t.f  all  eccleriastical  trammels;  and  by  making  tlioni  living 
P^rt^of  tlie  Universities,  without  destroying  their  corporate  indi- 
nduality.     The  eecondary  object,  in  order  of  importance  but  not 
^^  '       '  Ibeto  bring  the  Universities  into  organic  connection 

.    julties,**  or  rather  wHth  collegiate  institutions,  in  great 
^ties^  by  means  of  iiffiliarion  or  otherwise.     To  effect  these  objects 
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the  aid  of  Parliament  ^vill  be  necessary,  inasmuch  as  even  if  it 
"were  legally  possible  for  the  Universities  and  Colleges  to  legislate 
on  so  large  a  scale,  Avith  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  it  would  be 
morally  impossible  for  so  many  independent  societies  to  legislate 
in  perfect  unison  with  each  other.  The  recent  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  system  of  self-taxation  among  Oxford  Colleges  was 
not  required  to  prove  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  that  a  complete  and 
harmonious  scheme  for  their  otvii  reorganization  will  be  initiated 
by  the  Universities  themselves.  The  official  responsibility  of 
fmming  the  scheme  must  be  undertaken  by  a  body  representing^ 
either  the  Crown  or  the  Legislature,  but  its  details  will  have  to 
be  wrought  out,  as  its  principles  have  already  been  thought  out, 
by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  of  a  like  spirit  with  those  who 
for  twenty-five  yeai-s  have  so  earnestly  and  so  unselfishly  laboured 
to  nationahze  both  the  endowments  and  the  culture  of  the  old. 
English  Universities. 

George  C.  Brodrick. 
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BrittUn  in  Fdiru^^rf  attd  March,  1874.  By 
ii  BoftWontH  SMirn,  H.A.»  AssbitAJit  Moator 
ill  Harrow  8chn<:il,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Cd- 
kifo,  Oxford.  London  :  Smith,  fitder  &  COt. 
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rpHE  first  Eoglkb  translation  of  the  Kur&n  was  made  from  the 
-*•  French  of  Atidr^  du  Eyer  by  one  Alexander  Ross,  and  published 
in  London  in  1649,  It  is  accompanied  by  an  Introduction,  styled  "A 
needful  Caveat  or  Admonition,"  which  nms  thus  :  "  Good  reader,  the 
jrejit  Arabian  impostor,  now  at  last,  after  a  tliousand  years,  is,  by  the 
T'faj  of  France,  arrived  in  England,  and  his  Alcoran,  or  Gallimaufry 
of  Errors,  (a  Brat  m  deformed  qb  the  Parent,  and  as  fuH  of  Heresies 
jM  his  scald  head  wajs  of  scurf),  hath  learned  to  speak  English,"  The 
jfiducation  of  two  centuries  has  chastened  the  style  of  our  national 
literature  and  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Eastern  subjects 
^generally ;  nevertheless,  there  is  good  ground  for  presuming  that 
wie  foregoing  description  of  the  Kunki  and  of  its  reputed  author  is 
hi  accordance,  substantially,  with  the  views  still  held  by  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen.  Numerous  writers  subsequent  to  Ross, 
*ll>eit  in  modified  language,  have  amplified  his  detractions  ;  ftw^ 
with  the  exception  of  crotchety  theorists  and  recreant  eulogists, 
whose  adulations  of  Muhammad  are  as  exaggerated  as  the  aspersions 
tlfty  assail,  have  attempted  or  dared  to  confront  them.  Mr.  Bos  worth 
th  Is  an  apologist  of  a  different  stamp,  He  writet*  as  a  Christian^ 
wd  a  genuine  catholic  spirit  pervades  his  lectures,  the  main  object 
of  v?hich  he  boKtly  avows  is,  "  if  possible,  to  render  some  measure 
of  that  justice  to  Mohammed  and  to  his  religion  which  has  been* 
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all  too  long,  and  is  still  all  too  generally,  denied  to  them.*'  Hi 
brings  to  the  chivalrous  task  considerable  research  among  the  b 
European  orientaliHts,  and  has  executed  it  throughout  ^vith  a  unioi 
of  candour  and  reverence  befitting  a  subject  of  such  momentous  im^ 
poilance  as  the  religious  creed  of  a  sixth  of  the  human  race.  Naugh 
has  been  set  down  by  him  in  malice ;  and  if,  as  many  perchance  ma 
be  disposed  to  judge,  he  has  overdrawn  the  merits  and  glossed  ove; 
the  defects  of  his  clients,  the  brief  which  Ite  lioldg,  and  the  laudabl 
motives  which  induced  him  to  take  it  up,  w^ill  be  held  by  all  generoui 
minds  to  excuse  the  undue  partiality  of  the  advocate. 

The  first  lecture  treats  of  Comparative  Religion^  in  which  at  th 
outset  the   author  lays  down   the  propositions  that  all  the  greal 
hifitorical   religions  of  the   world — he    instances   Judaism,   Btiddb 
iam,   and   Christianity — **  have   been   in    the   first   instance   mora 
rather  than  theological ;  have  been  called  into  existence  to  niei 
social  and  national  needs ;  have  raised  man  gi*adually  towards  Godj 
rather  than  brought  dow^n  God  at  once  to  man;"  and,  further,  thai 
'*  a  new  religion  is,  in  order  of  time,  the  outcome  and  not  the  cau 
of  a  generad   movement   towards  a  higher  life,  whether  moral  c 
national/'     These  debatable  theses  are  very  briefly  discussed,  an 
it  is  just  as  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  their  bearing  on  the  them 
in  hand  is  not  made  so  apparent  to  others  as  it  doubtless  was  to  th- 
mind  of  the  lecturer.     He  is  more  to  the  point  when  he  vindicate 
the  interest  which  ought  to  be  felt  in  Islam,  notwithstanding  ih 
charge  brought  against  it  of  its  w^mt  of  originality  ;  and  then  goes  oi 
to  show  that  what  it  loses  on  that  score  it  gains   in  the  greater 
fulness  of  our  knowledge  of  its  origin.     Mr.  Smith  candidly  admits 
that  "a  vague  and  hearsay  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament 
the  Talmud,  and  the  New  Testament,  and  the  undefined  religious 
cravings  of  a  few  of  his  predecessors,  or  contemporaries,  influence^ 
Mohammed  much,  and  traces  of  them  at  second  hand  may  be  foun 
in  every  other  page  of  the  Koran  ;**»...     "  But  w  hat  then  ?  **  h 
asks;  "Is  a  religion  less  true  because  it  recognises  itself  in  other 
garbs,  because  it  incorporates  in  itself  all  that  i^  best  in  the  systen^n 
which  it  expands  or  supplants  ?  *'  Not  necessarily  ;  and  it  may  furtbe^| 
be  conceded  that  *'  the  founder  of  a  religion  w^hich  is  to  last  must  read 
the  spiritual  needs  of  a  nation  correctly,**  and  tlxat  doing  so  *'  he  need 
not  care  about  any  originality  beyond  that  which  such  insight  implies  j 
he  will  rather  do  well  to  avoid  it.'*  But  is  this  insight  all  tliat  Mr*  Smitl 
claims  for  Muhammad  ?  The  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  query| 
w^hich  nevertheless  is  one  of  vital  importance  in  connection  with  thil 
distjuisition,     He  describes  the  Kuran  as  "  a  book  absolutely  unique 
in  its  origin,  in  its  preservation,  and  in  the  chaos  of  its  contents 
There,  if  in  any  book,  we  have  a  mirror  of  one  of  tlie  master-spirita  < 
the  world;  often  inartistic,  incoherent,  self^contradiitor}',  dull,  bu^ 
impregnated  with  a  few  grand  ideas  which  stand  out  from  the  vvVm!*' 
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imiDd  seetluDg  with  the  inspiration  peut  up  within  it,  'intoxicated 
with  OoJ/  but  full  of  human  weaknesses,*'  And  in  another  place  he 
asks,  with  implied  ruferoncf  to  MuLauimad  and  Inlam  :  "  Will  any 
ona  say  that  there  is  no  real  revelation  of  God  in  the  noble  lives  of 
Confucius  and  Buddha.,  and  no  fragments  of  Divine  trtith  in  the 
pure  morality  of  the  systcniis  which  they  founded  ?  '*  It  depends  on 
the  meaning  which  the  author  attaches  to  the  words  *'  irispiration  *' 
and  *'  revelation ''  liow  far  the  title  of  the  "  Apostle  of  God  "  is,  in 
his  estimation,  applicable  to  Muhammad,  and  to  what  extent  the 
Kutun  commands  belief.  Apart  from  and  beside  tlie  scientific  aspect 
€f  the  question,  Muslims  and  Christians  generally  hold  strong  opinions 
ou  tbe  fe-ubject  of  inspiration.  According  to  the  former,  the  Kuran 
was  "  composed  by  God,"  "  sent  down  from  the  Lord  uf  all  creatures/' 
**a  book  of  infinite  value,'*  a  copy  from  *'  the  original,  written  in  the 
preserved  book,"  or  the  volume  of  decrees  kept  in  the  seventli  heaven, 
ftud  as  such  they  claim  for  it  a  verbal,  literal,  and  mechanical  intei*- 
pretation.  Christ ians»  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  ready,  for  tho  most 
part,  to  admit  a  human  element  pervading  their  sacred  books,  never- 
theless regard  them  as  containing  a  directory,  supernaturally  revealed, 
for  bumnn  faitli  and  practice,  a^  a  code  uf  moral  laws  with  divine 
ianctions  of  tremendous  import  attached  to  their  observance  and  in- 
fraction. In  which  category  docs  Mr  Smith  place  the  Kuran  ?  He 
ti^rtainiy  leads  his  readers  to  infer  that  he  is  far  from  taking  the 
MuAlitn  viewj  and  he  explicitly  avows  that  the  Christian  Scriptures 
*' stand  as  a  whole  on  a  far  higher  level  than  any  other  sacred  books, 
and  that  the  ideal  Ufe  of  Christianity,  while  it  is  capable  of  including 
the  highest  ideals  of  other  creeds,  cannot  itself  be  attained  by  any 
<wiv  uf  them-'*  His  theory,  indeed,  as  regards  tho  Kunin,  seems  to 
be,  titat  what  of  truth  it  contains  is  "  inspired,**  independently  of 
^jrigiaality,  and  of  what  is  commonly  understood  by  "revelation ; "  but 

I  Would  liave  been  more  satisfactory  had  he  treated  this  part  of  his 

Hlyect  with  greater  precision. 
But  however  much  or  little  inspired,  it  is  undeniable  that  probably  one 

ttndrod  and  fifty  millions  of  the  world*s  inhabitants  reganl  tho  Kurfin 
*aii  explication  of  everything  necessary  both  as  to  f;dth  and  practice, 
All  J  a  riirectioD,  and  mercy,  and  good  tidings  unto  the  Muslims,'"  to 
->ne  jot  or  tittle  of  which  is  to  incur  the  guilt  and  punishment 
tacy.     Mr.  Smith's  review  of  tlio  early  conquests  of  Islam  and 
»ts  rapid  extension,  mainly  by  the  sword,  during  its  infancy,  and  its 
fjuent  propagation  by  peaceful  means,  is  as  accurate  as  it  is 

dciml  Equal  I)'  true  it  is  that,  at  the  outset,  Islnm  effected  a  vast 
tnamt  and  social  reformation  among  the  Arabs  and  other  pagan 
lilktiofiu,  leading  them  to  abjure  idolatry  with  many  of  its  attendant 
Ws^  and  that  its  later  progress  ammig  tlie  negro  races  of  Africa 
kwt  on  the  whole,  been  followed  by  similar  beneficial  results : — 
"Squalid  filth   is  replaced  by  a  scrupulous   cleanlineHs ;   hospitality 
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ecomes  a  religious  duty ;  drunkenness,  instead  of  the  rule,  beoomcs 
comparatively  rare  exception.  ....     It  is  idleness  henceforward 

/that  degrades,  and  industry  elevates,  instead  of  the  rcvei'sc 

**The  Mosque  gives  an  idea  of  architecture  at  all  events  higher  than 
i  any  the  negro  has  yet  had.     A  thirst  for  literature  is  created,  and 
rthat  for  works  of  science  and  philosophy  as  well  as  for  commcnfnries 
of  the  Koran,'* 

It  is  undonhtedly  melancholy  to  contrast  this  later  progress  of 
Islam,  not  only  in  Africa  but  in  India  and  China  also,  with  the  com* 
paratively  small  success  achieved  by  devoted  missionaries  of  the 
Cross  in  those  countries.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  TIyc 
lecturer  says  truly  enough  that  the  various  and  often  conflicting  ex- 
planations hitherto  given  by  Christian  apologists  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  "lax  morality  of  the  Koran/*  which  is  one  of  iho 
staple  solutions  adduced,  is  inapplicable  in  cases  where  the  converts 
are  from  creeds  allowedly  much  inferior  in  purity  to  that  of  lalAn*. 
Neither  is  it  probable  that  the  sensual  Paradise  promised  to  believer?*. 
with  its  delectable  gardens,  perennial  fountains,  beauteous  damsels, 
and  eternal  repose  on  green  cushions  and  splendid  carpets,  has  mucli 
influence  in  such  conversions.  The  picture  of  an  immortality  sucli 
as  this,  described  to  them  in  the  glowing  poetry  of  their  own  tongue, 
may  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  Arabs  of  the  desert ; 
but  as  there  is  no  good  ground  for  believing  that  this  sensual  reward 
is  prominently  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  foreign  proselytes — ^to 
%vhom  for  the  most  part  moreover  the  language  of  the  Kuran  is  a 
dead  letter — we  cannot  regard  Muhammad's  Paradise  as  aftording  a 
reasonable  solution  of  the  modern  successes  of  Islanu 
,  Mn  Smith,  whilst  admitting  the  difficulty  here  presented,  evidently 
hesitates  to  meet  it  It  is  not  within  a  reviewers  province  to 
supplement  his  treatise ;  nevertheless,  the  importance  of  the  subject 
prompts  me  to  do  so.  In  the  fii'st  place,  then,  the  Muslim  formula, 
**  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Muhamma<i  is  the  Apostle  of  God/' 
has  this  advantage  over  the  Christian,  especially  with  barbarous  or 
half-civnlized  races,  that  it  is  far  more  simple,  is  easier  to  be  learnt, 
and  conveys  in  one  utterance  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed 
in  order  to  salvation.  The  New  Testament  is  not  wanting  in  similar 
brief  symbols,  e,  f/,,  '*  Tliis  is  life  eternal  that  they  might  know  Thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent  ;*'  or  Act«i 
xviL  31.  The  exigencies  of  Christianity,  which  in  Christendom  have 
led  to  metaphysical  amplifications  of  these  summaiy  professions  of 
faith,  have  placed  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  missionaries  to 
non-Christian  peoples,  who  are  incapable  at  the  outset  of  apprehend- 
ing complex  truths,  and  find  it  difiicult  even  to  retain  them  in  memory, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  rigorous  but  salutary  conditlous  attached  to 
induction  into  the  Church.  A  still  more  potent  reason  is  the  fact 
that  Christianity  inculcates  a  far  liigber  morality  than  the  Kun'm, 
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•nd  makes  boave^o  tlie  fical  reward,  not  of  the  bare  profensors  of  ita 
tenets  '  '  '    pGDitent  and  those  who  lovo  as  well  as  fear 

God.     '  cjite  seiiise — not  **  in  any  sense  of  the  word,'* 

it  Ur.  Smith  avei^ — *'  Mobatntned*s  is  not  an  easy  or  sensual  religion  ;'* 
oenwilieless,  the  best  that  can  be  mid  of  it  is,  that  it  inculcates  external 
iBCliludg  only,  with  tJie  atljanct^uf  mechanical  devotions,  the  outwaixl 
pefformance  of  which  is  all  that  is  insisted  on.  How  easy  those  duties 
uro  ooiopared  with  the  requirements  of  Christianity,  and  hence,  as  I 
T<siititre  to  fitiggesit,  how  much  more  readily  accepted  by  those  t4> 
wbom  l>otb  are  newly  presented,  I  leave  to  be  inferred  from  this 
striking  contrast  by  Mr,  Smith  himself: — 

**The  religion  of  Christ  contains  whole  fields  of  morality  and 
whole  realms  of  thought  which  are  all  but  outside  the  religiou  of 
Mohammed  It  opens  humility,  purity  of  heai*t,  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  sacrifice  of  self  to  man's  moral  nature ;  it  gives  scope  for 
tolisratioo,  development,  boundless  progress  to  his  mind ;  its  motive 
power  is  stronger,  even  as  love  is  higher  than  obedience.  Its  realised 
ideals  iu  the  various  paths  of  human  greatness  have  been  more 
oonnDnnding)  more  mauy*sided,  more  holy,  as  Averroes  is  below 
Newton,  Haroun  below  Alfred,  and  Ali  below  St.  Paul  Finally,  the 
ideikl  life  of  all  is  far  more  elevating,  far  more  majestic,  far  more 
iospring,  even  as  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Mohammedanism  is 
below  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Christianity.  ..."  *'  Nor  are  the 
metliods  of  drawing  near  to  God  the  same  in  both  religions.  Tlie 
lltiSBiilman  gains  a  knowledge  of  God — he  can  hardly  bo  said  to 
approach  Hini  by  listening  to  the  lofty  message  of  God^APrnphct,  The 
Qiristian  believes  that  he  approaches  God  by  a  pi^ocess  which,  how- 
ev  nit  it  may  l>e  to  define,  yet  has  had  a  real  meaning  to 

CL..  .  .  jrvants,  and  has  embodied  itself  in  countless  types  of  Chris- 
tiAii  character — that  mysterious  something  which  St.  Paul  calls  a 
'mnion  with  Christ. *  *  Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  GoA* " 

In  the  second  Lecture  Mr.  Smitli,  after  a  concise  notice  of  the 
diflerent  r  '  which  existed  in  Arabia,  and  adverting  to  the 

•* social  ana  „  jus  upheaving"  among  the  Arabs  at  that  period, 
proems  to  daseribo  the  uneventful  early  career  of  Muhammad,  bis 
personal  p^  t  entrance  npon  the  oflSce  of  an  apostle  \— 

•      **  He  wa-  ly  in  temperament,  to  begin  with  ;  he  was  also 

fiubjeol  to^epUeptic  fit«,  upon  which  Sprenger  has  laid  great  stress  and 
descri^  ^  t  minutely,  and  which  under  the  name  of  the  *  sacred 
disea^^r  g  the  Greeks,  or  'possession  by  the  deviP  among  the 

Jew^  bus  in  most  countries  been  looked  upon  as  something  specially 
mysterious  or  supernatural  It  is  possible  that  his  interviews  with 
NesfMrian  monks,  with  Zeid,  or  with  his  wife's  cousin  Warakn,  Hixay 
'Jkmt  fiirTierf  h\^  *mvnd  in  ttiepredm  direction  they  took  Dejection 
alternated  with  excitement — ^these  gave  place  to  castacy  or  dreams. 
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and  in  a  Jream,  or  trance^  or  fit,  he  saw  an  angel  in  human  for 
but  flooded  with  celestial  light  and  displaying  a  silver  roll     *  Rej 
said  the  angel,     *  I  cannot  read/  said  Mohammed.     The  injuncti 
and  the  answer  were  twice  repeated.     *  Read/  at  last  said  the  ang 
*  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  creattid  man  out  of  a  clot  of  blo« 
read,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  who  taught  man  the  use  of  t 
pen,  who  sheds  on  his  soul  the  ray  of  knowledge,  and  teaches  hi 
what  before  he  knew  not'     Upon  this  Mohammed  felt  the  heavei 
inspiration,  and  iTud  the  decrtr^i  of  God,  lahich  h£  aftci'^vards  p\ 
midgated  in  the  Kontn,   Then  came  the  announcement,  *  0,  Mohai 
med,  of  a  truth   thou  art  the  Prophet  of  God,  and  I  am  his  anj 
Gabriel;  " 

Attention  is  called  to  the  two  senteraces  in  the  furegoing  quotati 
which  are  not  uaderlined  in  the  original.     Taking  into  considerat 
what  is  admitted  of  Muhammad's  hysterical  temperament,  they 
not  militate  against  his  sincerity  at  tliis  juncture;  nevertheless,  t: 
first  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  immediate  inspiration,  and  t 
second,  if  true — which  it  would  be  impious  to  suppose,--^iakes  tl 
*•  decrees  of  God"  directly  responsible  for  the  many  anackronis 
contradictious,  and  incongruities  contained  in  the  Kurau,   V  Fair!; 
considered,"  however,  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  there  is  no  single  tmi\in  his 
[Muhammad's]  character  up  to  the  time  of  the  Hegira  which 
itself  could  coiiplL*  with  imposition/*   Admitted;  but  notwithstai 
the  author*8  elaborate  explanations,  and  solely  on  his  own 
few  will  be  disposed  to  believe  that  there  was  "no  gradual  sapping^ 
moral  principle,  and  nu  deadtiuiug  uf  conscience/'  in  J^Iuham 
subsequent  conduct,  when,  as  he  says : — 

"  The  revelations  of  the  Konm  are  more  and  more  suited  t< 
particular  circumstances  and  caprices  of   the  moment 
often  in  the  nature  of  political  bulletins  or  of  personal  apologii 
rather  than  of  messages  direct  from  Qod*     Now  appears  for  the  fi 
time  the  convenient  but  dangerous  doctrine  of  abrogation^  by  wh 
a  subsequent  revelation  might  supersede  a  previous  one/'     Agai: 
"The  limitations  to  the  unbounded   license  of  Oriental  polygai 
which  he  himself  had  imposed,  he  relaxes  on  his  own  behalf  , 
The  public  opinion  even  of  the  harem  was  scandahsed  by  hia  mi 
riage  with  Mary,  an  Egyptian,  a  Chri.stian,  and  a  slave.    His  marri 
withZainab,  the  wife  of  Zeid  his  fruedman  and  adopted  son,  divorci 
as  she  was  by  Zeid  for  the  express  puriiose  that  Mohammed  raigl 
many  her,  was  still  worse.     It  was  felt  au  outrage  even  upon  t 
lax  morality  of  an  Oriental  nation,  till  all  reclamations  were  hush 
into  silence  by  a  sura  of  the  Koran  which  rebuked  Mohammed, 
for  laxity,  but  for  his  undue  abstinence  I  **     Further,  **  the  doctri 
of  toleration  gratlually  becomes  one  o(  extennination  ;  pei'secuted 
longer  he  becomes  a  persecutor  himself,     He  is  once  or  twice  untri 
to  the  kind  and  forgiving  disposition  of  his  best  natui'e  ;  and  hi  om 
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m  Vmm  unrelentiug  in  the  punishment  of  his  personal  enemies, 
ij  of  the  Jews*  .  ,  ,  He  is  even  guilty  more  than  once  of  con- 
X  the  assiissination  of  inveterate  opponents  ;  and  the  mas- 
wm  of  the  Bani  Koreitza,  .  .  .  judged  by  any  but  an  Onental  standai'd 
of  r  ^-*  -  ^n*as,  in  all  its  accessories,  an  act  of  cold-blooded  and 
iah  ^  ■  -  '  t'ocity." 
Tins  m  a  toleiahly  long  bill  of  indictment,  not  so  much  against  one 
finiformly  confessed  that  he  was  fall  of  human  weaknesses,  but 
inst  the  man  wlio  maintained  to  the  end  **  that  the  words  he  spoke 
were  the  vciy  words  of  God/'  If  such  was  his  sincere  conviction  he 
WM  iinqaestionably  selfHleceived  ;  if  it  was  not — which  I  neither 
ttffirm  nor  deny — ho  was  an  impostor. 
*'  Mohammedanii^m  **  is  the  subjttct  of  the  third  Lecture  ;  not  what 
creed  is  at  the  present  day,  but  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Kurin — 
tlnctiim  of  the  utmost  consequence,  on  which  I  shall  have  a  few 
iPOTxIs  to  say  anon.  Its  essence  is  not  merely  **  the  subUme  belief  in 
the  unity  of  <Jod/'  but  the  re-asscrtlon  of  what  hatl  been  the  life  of 
the  old  Hebrew  nation — "  that  God  not  only  lives,  but  that  He  m  a 
lighteous  ant!  merciful  ruler;  and  that  to  His  will  it  is  the  duty  and 
the  privilege  of  all  living  men  to  bowJ*  Hence  it  is  styled  by 
Muhammad  himself  **  Islam,"  or  the  resignation  of  self  [to  God], 
and  believers  are  '^  Musliraiin  "  {Anglici^  Muslims),  or  thosu  who  so 
nurrender  themselves  [to  God].  The  lecturer,  however,  proceeds  to 
letnttrk  that  this  assertion  of  the  unity  of  God  was  "  no  mere  pla- 
sm from  an  older  faith/'  The  Jews  of  that  period,  notwith- 
tbeir  abjuration  of  idolatry,  still  clung  to  their  proud 
prii^legea.  To  them  the  Most  High  was  "  the  God  of 
ews  only;"  while  "such  Christians  as  Mohammed  had  ever 
met  had  forgotten  at  ouce  the  faith  uf  the  Jews,  and  that  higher 
revelation  of  God  given  to  them  by  Christ,  which  the  Jews  re- 
H-  '  fiH   and    Homoiousians,  Monothelites  and   Mono- 

sites,    J  ^    and    Eutychians,    making    hard    doctrines    of 

things  wherein  the  sacred  writers  themselves  had  made  no  dogma, 
disputing  fiercely  whether  what  w*as  mathematically  false  could 
be  iBetaphysically  true,  and  nicely  di^ciimiuatii^g  the  shades  of 
tmth  and  falsehood  in  the  view  suggested  to  bridge  over  the 
Jkbysinal  gulf  between  them  ;  turning  figures  into  facts,  rhetoric 
iuto  logic,  and  poetry  into  prose,  had  forgotten  the  unity  of 
Gotl^  while  they  were   disputing  about  it  most  loudly   with   their 

It  requires  no  gieat  knowledge  of  ecclesiajstical  history  to  supple* 

neiit  Mr.  Smith's  list  of  the  controversies  touching  the  Divinity  and 

^"^-n  *    n  of  Christ,  and   the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  dis- 

Christian  Church  prior  to  and  at  the  commencement  of 

I  century*     The  candid  inquirer,  indeed,  who  recalls  the 

u>|*utations  wdiich  gave  rise  to  the  title  of  '*  Theotokus'*  will 
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cease  to  wonder  that  the  Almighty  is  represented  in  the  Kur&Q 
inquiring  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Maryj  "  Hast  thou  said  unto  men*  Take 
me  and  my  mother  for  two  Gods,  beside  Qod  % "  or  that  the  8iim4 
book  classes  Christians  with  "  Polytheists,"  when  he  remembera  that 
the  celebrated  John  Philoponus,  who  died  in  610,  taught  tlmt  Father,^ 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  three  dintiuct  Gods.  Pictures  and  image 
too  had  been  introikiced  into  Christian  worship,  and  their  adoratioB 
firmly  established  before  the  eud  of  the  sixth  century.  One  maj 
hesitate  to  say,  in  view  of  the  then  distractions  and  corruptions  of 
the  Church,  which  have  been  barely  glanced  at,  how  far  contei 
Christianity  was  answerable  for  the  riae  and  early  progress  oi  ^ 
That  they  gave  point  to  some  of  Muhammad's  denunciations,  and! 
considering  his  ignorance  of  the  New  Testament  scriptures?,  go  far  to 
justify  his  charges  against  the  form  of  Christianity  of  which  alou^ 
he  had  any  knowledge,  no  ingenuous  ciitic  will  deny.  Is  it  Qol 
probable,  moreover,  that  the  continual  prevalence  of  divisions 
corruptions  in  the  Church  constitutes  a  serious  drawback  to 
spread  of  the  Gospel  amongst  Muslims  ? 

Mr.  Smith  a/lmits  that  there  is  no  more  originality  in  the  ot 
articles  of  the  faith  of  IslS,m — the  written  revelation  of  God's  wil 
the  responsibility  of  man,  the  existence  of  angels  and  Jinn,  ih4 
future  life,  the  resurrection,  and  the  final  judgment — than  he  ha 
claimed  for  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  as  proclaimed  b) 
Muhammad;  neither  were  the  four  practical  duties  thereby  enjoined 
— prayer,  almsgiving,  fasting,  pilgrimage — more  original  in  their  con-; 
ception.  (By  the  way,  I  conless  myself  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
Iecturer*s  remark  about  tlic  Pilgrimage,  that  *'  in  theory  and  in  reality 
it  is  alien  alike  to  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity,"  considerioj 
that  the  Kurin  makes  the  Hajj  an  imperative  obligation  on 
Muslims.)  The  germ  or  the  development  of  all  these  "  revelations  " 
and  enactments  pre-existed  in  the  systems,  either  of  Jews,  Zoroas^ 
trians,  or  Christians ;  but  the  faith  which  influenced  ^luhamroad 
most  was  Judaism ; — '*  the  Koran  teems  with  ideas,  allusions,  aad 
even  phraseology,  drawn  not  so  much  from  the  written  as  from  thfl 
oral  Jewish  law,  from  the  traditions  that  grew  round  it,  and  thfl 
commentaries  on  it,"  namely,  from  the  Talmud.  As  to  the  Kurai 
itself,  which  in  his  first  Lecture  he  had  described  as  **  often  inartistii 
incoherent,  self-contradictory,  dull,  but  im2>regnated  with  a  few  ] 
ideas  wliich  stand  out  from  the  whole,**  he  now  aptly  says  that  **  \\ 
defies  analysis/'  and  havinsj  himself  read  it  repeatedly  throughout,- 
in  a  foreign  translation — both  in  the  orthodox  and  chronological  order^ 
he  fmnkly  admits  that  even  "  the  importance  of  the  subject  it  1  ' 
the  unique  interest  attaching  to  the  sj^eaker,  and  the  uii: 
reverence  with  which  every  utterance  is  still  regarded  by  so  large 
portion  of  the  world,  are  it  ^  *  Tit  to  redeem  it  fV 
reproach,"  namely,  that  of  Of  its  literary  - 
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1,  of  cotixse,^ — diametricaUy  opposite  opinians  have  been  held 
I  Uterati  of  the  East  as  well  as  the  West     My  own  opinion,  if 
anything,  is — that  the  diction  of  the  Kumn  is  faultless  \ 
il  contains  pa&»sages  of  exquisite  sublimity,  often  marred  by 
OBBOcri I  "      ,  i  trently  introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of 

byilim ;  <  i  tlian  stibstance  was  the  chief  aim  of  the 

•;  and  that  its  literary  excellencies  have  been  equalled,  if  not 
J,  by  more  than  one  Arabian  poot  Although » in  one  place, 
nitb  says  that,  "  on  its  authenticity  no  one  has  been  able  to 
a  serious  doubt/'  nevertheless,  taking  into  consideration  th' 
J  accurate  account  of  its  composition,  outside  critics  may 
-ttion  whether  the  existiog  version  contains  the  ipBissiiTUi 
\  of  the  author: — 
"Dictated  from  time  to  time  by  Mohammed  to  his  disciples,  it  was 
them  partially  treasured  in  their  memories,  partly  written  down 
Ider  bones  of  mutton  or  oyster-shells,  on  bits  of  wood  or  tablets 
la,  which,  being  thro^vn  pell-mell  into  boxes,  and  jumbled  up 
yj^ together,  like  the  leaves  of  the  Cumeau  Sybil  after  a  gust  of  wind, 
iBrarero  not  put  into  any  shape  at  all  till  after  the  Prophet's  death  by 
^Mdtt  of  Abu  Bakr.  The  work  of  the  editor  consisted  simply  in 
^^^pgbg  the  Suras  in  the  ordei'  of  their  respective  lengths,  tlie 
longest  first,  the  shortest  last ;  and  though  the  book  once  afterwards 
through  the  editors  hands,  this  is  substantially  tlie  shape  in 
the  Koran  has  come  down  to  us.  Various  readings,  which 
[would  8eem»  however,  to  have  been  of  very  slight  importance,  having 
I  crept  into  the  difl^ei'ent  copies,  a  revising  committee  was  appointed 
jby  order  of  the  Kaliph  Othman,  and,  an  authorized  edition  having 
[that been  prepared  *to  prevent  the  texts  diflfering,  like  those  of  the 
iJewsaDd  Cliristians,*  all  previous  copies  were  collected  and  burnt  I " 
Ooe  could  have  wished  that,  in  order  to  give  no  place  to  miscou- 
nt "  lecturer  had  stated  his  views  more  explicitly  on  the 
43  claimed  by  Muhammad  himself  and  his  followers  for 
the  iartM  \  and  that  besides  giving,  as  he  has  done,  some  specimens 
ofl^-     "'  I  vivid  descriptions; — proofs  of  the  *' poetic  inspira- 

^iciu  1 1  mad — he  had  not  omitted  to  point  out,  otherwise 

than  in  general  terms,  the  numerous  fables,  discrepancies,  contradic- 
tioni,  an  1  '  iV^ins,  and  distorted  quotations  from  pre-existing 
hifkdy,  I.  f  witli  throughout  its  pages.     Mi-*  Smith's  remarks 

*<i'*  Mohammed's  attitude  to  [other]  Miracles,"  and  the  doctrine  of 
attributed  to  him,  are  judicious  and  unbiassed.  The 
ine  o(  God's  foreknowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  His 
actual  intervention  of  human  affairs  on  the  other,  "inspired  the 
wly  Mussulmans,  in  the  new  burst  of  life  breathed  into  them 
ly  Mohammed,  with  double  enei^^  and  double  enthusiasm,  as  in 
^k  liCftt  days  it  inspired  the  Puritans,  the  Oovenaiiters^  and  the 
RJgrim  Fathers.     But  to  their  descendants  in  their  more  normal 
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state — the  lethargic  Soufy,  the  brooding  Sepoy,  the  insenaate  TurTc, 
and,  I  would  add,  to  those  religious  people  wlio  refuse  to  prevent  the 
miseries  and  the  diseases  which  Nature  they  think  has  altaehed  to 
guilt — it  furnishes  with  a  new  excuse  for  that  life  of  inactivity  to 
which  they  are  already  too  ranch  disposed,  since  they  believe  tl 
they  are  acquiescing^  as  in  duty  bound,  in  the  immutable  deerees 
God/' 

The  lectm-er  labours  iiard,  and  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
palliate  Muhammad's  use  of  the  sword,  which  he  frankly  admits  to 
**  an  essential  part  of  Isk\m/'  The  admission  stamps  it  not  only  as 
inhuman  and  retrograde^  but  diametrically  opposed  to  the  teaching 
and  example  of  Jeeus,  which  the  "  revelations  "  of  its  author  pretend 
at  one  time  to  confirm,  and  at  another  to  supersede.  The  important 
point  to  be  bonie  in  mind  here  is  not,  what  is  "intelligible  and 
natural "  in  an  ordinary  mortal,  nor  the  "exigencies"  which  may  drive 
such  an  one  to  unsheathe  the  swonl,  but  what  we  are  justified  iu 
expecting  from  one  who  claimed  to  be  "  the  Apostle  of  God  and  the 
Seal  of  the  Pi-ophets/*  Moreover,  the  necessity  for  the  continued  use 
of  the  sword,  in  order  tu  t!ie  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Islatu, 
which  Mr.  Smith  puts  with  much  force  in  the  subjoined  quotatio 
may  well  make  humanity  shudder  at  the  thought  of  its  possi 
revival : — 

'*  In  tlie  middle  ages  the  vitality  and  energy  of  Mohammedaniai 
evidenced  itself  most  clearly,  not  in  Arabia,  or  Persia,  or  Africa,  wh 
its  success  was  most  complete,  but  in  the  Christian  border  lands,  m 
Spain,  in  Palestine,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  crusading  spirit  was 
most  evoked.     Where  there  was  no  outlet  for  an  active,  and  even  a 
material  warfare,  against  what  was  believed  to  be  evil,  then       i 
tion  crept  in,  and  stealthily  paralyzed  all  the  energies  of  Mi  ^  i 

society,  '  Oorrwpiio  optimi  jit  pessima*  Ommiade  and  Ahbasi 
and  Fatimite  Kaliphs  ;  Ghaznevide,  and  SeljukiaUi  and  Ottom 
Sultans  passed  through  the  same  dreary  stages  of  luxury  and  deca; 
and  the  government  that  now  represents,  or  mis-representfi,  t 
Kaliphate,  has,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  ever  since  th( 
faith  ceased  to  be  militant,  become  the  most  hopeless  of  de.'^potismaj 

That  this  picture  of  the  gi-adual  decadence  of  IslAra  is  not  over 
drawn,  and  that  its  actual  condition,  morally  and  socially,  politi 
and  industriall}^  in  countries  under  Muslim  rule,  is  still  more  a 
and  deplorable,  none  will  venture  to  deny.     That  Mr.  Smith,  there 
fore,  should  have  stopped  short  in  his  review  of  the  earlier  wars 
Islam,  and  that  in  a  paragraph  immediately  succeeding  the  last  qU' 
tation,  is  a  grave  omission,     He  writes  : — 

"But,  of  the  Mohammedan  con<]uest8,  it  would  be  rather  true  ta 
say  that  after  the  first  wave  of  invasion  had  swept  by,  two  blwies  of 
grass  were  found  growing  where  one  had  grown  before ;  like  the 
thunderstorm,  they  fertilized  while  tlif-v  destroyetl ;  and  from  one 
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t!ie  theu  known  world   to  the  other,  witli  their  religiun  they 

I  be  seeds  of  literature,  of  commerce,  aud  of  civilization »     As 

disappeared^  in  the  lapse  of  years,  in  one  part  of  the  Mussulman 

1   in  another     When  they  died  out,  with  the 

i\     iphate,  along  the  hanks  of  the  Euplirates  and 

jgr]%  they  revived  again  on  the  Guadalquiver  and  Guailiana.     To 

r  and  civiliziition  of  Damascus  succeeded  Bagdad ;  to 

i ;  to  Cairo>  Cordova." 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  fourth  Lectui*e  are  "Poly- 

ly  **  and  *•  Slavery,"  the  former  of  which,  *'  ne^t  to  caste/'  is  de- 

ihed  as  "  the  most  blighting  institution  to  whicli  a  nation  can 

me  a  prey.     It  pollutes  society  at  the  fountain  head,  for  th« 

ily  ii*  the  source  of  all  political  and  of  all  social  virtues.     Moham- 

would  have  doubled  the  debt  of  ^'atituile  the  Eiistern  world 

to  him  had  he  swept  it  away,  but  he  could  not  have  done  so, 

if  he  hsui  fully  seen  its  eviU     It  is  not  fair  to  represent  poly- 

iiy  as  a  part  of  Mohammedanism,  any  more  than  it  is  fair  to  repre- 

1  slaverj'  aa  a  part  of  Christianity.*' 

Til  aiHrni  that  Muhammad,  who  abolished  the  cherished  idolatry  of 

Arab^,  could  not   have   abohshed   polygamy,   is   a  gratuitous 

ption.     A  more  reasonable  grownd  lor  its  continued  sanction  is 

led  by  Mr.  Smith  himself,  where  he  points  out  how  Muharamad 

jidaxod  on  his  own  behalf,  to  his  indelible  disgrace,  but  with  the 

id  express  approval  of  God,  the  limitations  to  the  unlwmndod 

t»f  Oriental  polygamy  which  prevailed  at  that  period.     And, 

conjtiiicring  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  Kuran  regulating  the  numl>er 

of  wives  whom  a  Muslim  may  have  at  the  siime  time,  and  the  further 

unlimited  concession  to  concubinage,  the   statement  and  parallel 

contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  quotation  are,  to  my  mind, 

equally  erroneous.  Much  may  justly  be  said  in  praise  of  Muhanunad's 

tUiCtments  in  behalf  of  bondsmen,  whereby  their  former  condition 

HIS  vastly  ameliorated.     There  is  no  word  corresponding  to  that  of 

"skves,**  in  the  moilern  sense  of  that  word,  to  be  found  in  the  Kuran, 

^Uch  generally  designates  such  as  "those whom  your  right  hand  has 

acquired,'*  evidently  indicating  captives  taken  in  wai*;  and  the  system 

*^f  ii     ^      ^  trade,  which  untd  the  commencement  of  the  present 

oi:;  common  alike  to  Christians  and  Musiims,  but  now  con- 

fimtl  almost  entirely  to  the  latter,  ts  utterly  devoid  of  sanction  in  the 

Mr:'  s  The  orphan,  too,  and  the  poor,  and  dumb  animals 

B^  ijects  of  compassionate  precepts,  the  due  observance 

<rftlach  is  ixjckoned  among  the  highest  virtues,  whilst  gambling  and 

'fig  liquors  arc  declared  to  be  "an  abominatien, 

.      ,aj,"  and  as  such  to  be  avoided  ''that  ye  may 

The«ie  moral  counterparts  of  Christianity  contained  in  the 

'  Q  the  reverence  with  which  it  speaks  of  the  Prophets  and 

iriyyan,  or  Apost!e>.>,  and  especially  of  Jesus,  whose  super- 
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natural  birth,  miracles,  Mossialiship,  and  aecoud  appeariiig  as 
of  the  approach  of  the  last  hour/'  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  so  mudi 
coiTinion  gi^ound  between  the  two  religions^ — ^as  ^  nearer  approach  to 
Chi'istianity  than  is  to  be  mot  with  in  any  other  existing  creed.  Nor 
docs  it  militate  against  this  view  that  I  cannot  endorse  Mr.  Smith's 
statement  that ''  Mohammedanism  is  essentially  a  spiritual  religion," 
simply  because  **as  instituted  by  Mohammed  it  had  *no  priest  and 
no  sacrifice/  *'  and  forbids  **  the  representation  of  all  living  things 
alike,  whether  ad  objects  of  use  or  of  admiration,  of  veneration  or  of 
worship.**  As  *' non-sacerdotar*  Islam  has  an  affinity  to  Christ! 
as  contrasted  with  Judaism,  and  as  "non-objective  **  in  its  presc 
forms  of  worship  it  is  undoubtedly  "  less  materialistic*'  even  than  our 
own  ;  nevertheless,  these  epithets  which  I  have  used  to  designate 
tlo  not  imply  ''spirituality"  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  wo 

Hern,  before  proceeding  further,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Mr.  Smith  discusses  tlie  Islam  of  the  Kuran,  not  those  develop- 
ments of  it  which  go  by  that  name  at  the  present  day^ — two  things  so 
widely  diiferent  that  "  Mohammed  and  the  Koran  "  would  have  been 
a  more  appropriate  title  for  his  Lectures,  If  Christians  may  fairly  be 
charged  w^ith  having  darkened  the  divine  teaching  of  the  Gospel  with 
human  philosophy,  with  having  encumbered  the  primitive  form  of 
Christian  worship  with  an  elaborate  materialistic  ceremonial^ 
with  their  endless  internal  disputes  and  division.s,  much  more 
with  equal  justice  be  urged  against  the  Muslims  on  the  score  of  thi 
departure  from  the  canon  of  the  Kuran,  their  endless  schisms  on 
subject  of  the  Divine  attributes  and  other  dogmas,  traditional  inno- 
vationSi  and  often  puerile  ceremonial,  the  outward  obseiTance  of 
which  is  pmctically  regarded  as  the  quintessence  of  their  religion. 
The  lecturer  hints  at  these  departures  from  the  original  Islam,  where 
he  says  t  "  By  studying  the  Koran,  together  with  the  history  of 
Mohammedanism,  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  precise  step-  ^*' 
which  a  religion  naturally  and  necessarily  develops  into  a  mytho!^ 
and,  again,  where  he  says  of  the  Pei*sians,  although  tlie  remarks  arc 
mom  or  less  applicable  to  the  Muslims  at  large,  that  they  "  corm:  *  -* 
its  simplicity  with  fables  and  with  miracles,  and  actually  imji 
into  it  something  of  saint  woi'ship,  and  something  of  sacerdotalism. 

Next,  "  has  Islam  the  power  of  revival?**  Mr.  Smith  judges  that 
has ;  but  the  late  reforms  in  that  direction  in  Asia  Minor,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  Abkhasians  and  exiled  Circassians  who  have  taken 
refuge  there,  which  he  quotes  from  Mr*  Giffoi'd  Palgiave,  go  but  a 
very  little  way  indeed  towards  justifying  the  inference  that  the  exiles 
are  "  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  new,  vigorous,  and  united  Moharamedi 
nation,"  The  phenomenon  of  Wahh4beeism,  which  is  also  adduci 
is  more  to  the  point  in  a  strictly  religious  sense ;  nevertheless,  wb 
we  reflect  on  the  dire  antagonism  of  the  creed  of  'Abdu-'l-Wahh 
to  all  the  prevailing  forms  of  Islam,  whose  followers  Hjo  Ai-iV^t 
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reformer  classes  with  Polytheists,  there  is,  humanly  speaking,  little 
chance  of  its  extensive  propagation.  It  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
indeed,  whether  the  late  movement  in  India,  headed  by  the  Sayyid 
Ahmad,  and  which  went  by  that  name,  had  any  real  affinity  with  the 
Wahh&beeism  of  Nejd.  And  as  to  the  recent  visits  of  Muslim  poten- 
tates from  the  far  East  to  do  homage  to  the  supposed  representative 
of  the  Khalifah  at  Stambul,  these  may  have  a  certain  political  signi- 
ficance, but  augur  nothing  in  favour  of  a  genei'al  Jihdd — "  an  out- 
burst of  stem  fanaticism,  which,  armed  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
obliterating,  as  in  the  Circassian  war,  even  the  immemorial  schism  of 
Sonnee  and  Sheeah  [?]  may  hurl  once  more  the  united  strength  of 
the  Crescent  upon  the  vanguard  of  advancing  Christendom."  Absit 
omen/ 

But,  even  if  possible,  is  such  a  revival  as  is  here  contemplated, 
desirable?  Mr.  Smith  replies  :  ''In  the  East  a  revived  Islam  contains 
more  elements  of  hope  for  the  future  than  a  coiTupt  Christianity.'* 
His  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  existing  Christians  of  the  East 
are,  as  a  body,  inferior  to  the  Muslims — an  opinion  not  unfrequently 
expressed  by  travellers  who  know  them  least,  and  by  others  who  have 
expected  to  find  virtues,  which  require  liberty  for  their  growth  and 
development,  among  a  people  who  have  for  ages  been  subject  to  a 
withering  despotisnrL  Making  due  allowance  for  this  fact,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  having  had  as  extensive  and  intimate  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Muslims  and  Christians  in  the  East  as  most  Europeans, 
and  still  having  many  valued  friends  among  both,  that  the  statements 
relied  upon  by  the  lecturer  are  a  libel  upon  Oriental  Christians, 
whose  industry  and  enterprise,  social  morality  and  general  acquire- 
ments, despite  the  drawbacks  of  their  political  position,  are  fully  equal 
to,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  the  vaunted  superiority  of  their  Muslim 
fellow-subjects.  Further,  on  recalling  to  mind  what  Mr.  Smith  had 
before  stated  respecting  the  necessity  of  a  continued  use  of  the 
sword  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  Islam  in  its  integrity,  and  that 
its  revival  means  a  return  to  the  obligation  to  wage  war  on  the 
infidels,  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  said  more  on  this  subject 
than  he  really  meant.  On  the  other  hand,  philanthropists  generally 
would  prefer  to  see  the  development  among  Muslims  of  the  views 
which  the  lecturer,  notwithstanding  the  unwisdom  of  the  utterance 
just  taken  exception  to,  places  before  us  in  a  most  attractive  light  in 
these  words : 

"  Muslims  may  yet  be  brought  to  see  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  what  Mohammed  said  himself,  and  what  others  said  for  him ; 
and  that  there  is  a  still  broader  difference  between  what  he  said  as  a 
legislator  and  a  conqueror,  and  what  he  said  as  a  simple  Prophet. 
There  are  some  among  them  who  see  now,  and  there  will  be  more  who 
Will  soon  see,  that  there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  Mohammed  of 
Mecca  from  the  Mohammed  of  Medina;  that  there  may  be  an  idolatry 
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of  a  book,  as  well  aa  of  a  picture,  or  a  statue,  or  a  sliapelesa 
stone ;  and  that  the  Prophet,  who  aJways  in  other  matters  i 
his  fallibiUty,  was  never  more  fallible,  though  certainly  never  more 
sincere,  than  when  he  claimed  an  equal  infallibility  for  the  whole 
Koran  alike.  Finally,  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  of  the  real 
character  of  our  faith,  Mohammedans  must  recognise  that  the  Cbrist 
of  the  Gospel  was  something  ineffably  above  the  Clirist  of  tho^e 
Christians  from  whom  alone  Mohammed  drew  his  notionfi  of  Him  ; 
that  he  was  a  perfect  mirror  of  that  one  primary  attribute  of  the 
Eternal,  of  which  Mohammed  could  catch  only  a  far-oflf  glance,  and 
which,  had  it  been  shown  to  him  as  it  really  was,  must  needs  hav^ 
taken  possession  of  his  souL" 

Should  the '*  sign  of  yielding  "  which  is  here  indicated  becora? 
more  distinct,  and  the  ulterior  results  prognosticated  be  realized,  the 
assertion  of  the  lecturer  that  **  Islam  is  a  thing  of  indestructible 
vitality  "  %viU  be  invalidated,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  whether  the 
is  anything  in  Christianity  to  prevent  its  proving  as  great  a  blesaiD 
to  the  mingled  peoples  of  Africa  and  the  East  as  it  has  proved  to  i\ 
"  higher  races  "  of  the  West ;  whethex',  in  6oe»  the  Gospel,  whic 
its  Diviiie  Author  commanded  should  be  preached  throughout  the 
world,  is  not  suited  to  the  spiritual  wants  and  aspiratiuus  of  all  man- 
kind. Although  at  first  sight  the  lecturer's  views  seem  to  conflict 
with  the  idea  of  such  attempts,  nevertheless  he  is  by  no  means 
averse  to  missionary  effoits  among  Muslims.  What  he  desires  with 
devout  earnestness  is,  that  missionaries  should  approach  them  with 
Christian  sympathy,  imitating  tlie  example  of  St.  Paul,  who  dropped 
not  a  word  of  scorn  against  the  polytheism  of  the  Athenians,  quoted 
their  great  authors  with  respect,  and  professed  only  to  declare  to 
them  more  fully,  that  God  whom,  unknowingly,  they  already  wor- 
shipped ; — 

**If  Christian  missionaries  are  ever  to  win  over  Mohammedans 
Christianity,  they  mu«t  cliange  their  tactics.  It  will  not  be  by  Ji^- 
crediting  the  gi-eat  Aral)ian  Prophet,  nor  by  throwing  doubta  Uf 
his  mission,  but  by  paying  him  that  homage  which  is  bis  due, 
pointing  out,  not  how  Mohammedanism  differs  from  Christianity,  but 
how  it  resembles  it ;  by  dwelling  less  on  the  dogmas  of  Christi 
and  more  on  its  morality;  by  showing  how  perfectly  that  Cli..,., 
whom  Mohammed  with  his  lialf-knowledge  so  reverenced,  came  up 
to  the  ideal  which  prophets  and  kings  desired  Uy  see,  and  had  not 
seen,  and  which  Mohammed  himself,  Prophet  and  King  in  one,  cou| 
only  half  realize.  In  this  way,  and  this  alone,  is  it  likely  tl: 
Christianity  can  ever  act  upon  Mohammedanism  ;  not  by  sweepi 
it  into  oblivion^ — for  what  of  truth  there  is  in  it,  and  there  is  vel 
much  truth,  can  never  die — but  by  gradually,  and  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, breothiug  into  its  vast  and  still  vigorous  frame  ft  neiverf  & 
.  diviner  life/' 
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One  greater  than  St.  Paul  revealed  tbe  truth  to  His  disciples  as 
'  were  able  to  bear  it»  and  the  course  here  generally  recommended 
siouaries  is  in  perfect  accordance  there witli,  as  it  is  also  with 
Apostolic  usage.     Hence  few  will  question  the  wisdoin  of  the  advice 
bat,  in  their  dealings  with  Muslims,  missionaries  should  dwell  less 
pB  the  dogmas,  and   more  on  tbe  morality  of  Christiaijity.     But  in 
tice,  as  all  must  know  who  have  had  any  expt'iience  iti  the 
flutter,  the  first  objection  raised  by  a  Muslim  will  turn  on  the  dogmas 
pfthe  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Trinity,  and  that  unless  some  satis- 
ctory  explanation  of  these  is  given,  all  further  attempt  on  the 
art  uf  the  mi^ssionary  t^  gain  a  hearing  will  be  m  vain.     Now,  as 
lieie  dogmas  are  of  the  very  esseuce  of  Christianity,  what  is  the 
Dnary  to   do  ?      Reserve   them,  or   slur   them  over  ?     To  say 
ag  of  the  moral  cowardice  and  faithlessness  of  such  a  course, 
bere  is  not  the  least  chance  of  its  success.     Evasion  no  less  than 
tion  will  be  confronted  with  the  S&ratti-*l-Ikhldit :  "Say,  God  is 
Dae;  Ood  the  Eternal ;  He  begetteth  not*  neither  is  He  begotten; 
neither  is  there  any  one  like  Him."  Mr.  Smith  observes  that  among  a 
people  the  missionary  invariably  finds  that  "  the  doctrine 
...iiy,  however  explained,  involves  Tritheism,  and  their  ears 
are  at  once  closed  to  his  teaching/*     This  is  almost  inevitable  from 
the  ^  'ed  formuhe  in  which  it  has  mostly  been  presented  to 

.therii,  it  any  comment  calculated  to  remove  their  prejudices  or 

stimulate  further  inquiry.  The  writer  of  these  remarks,  on  the 
Dther  hand,  in  friendly  discussions  with  intelligent  Muslims,  has 
[frequently  seen  the  beneficial  results  of  a  different  course.  He  has 
■began  by  admitting  the  truth  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
IfiM^  above  quoted ;  and  has  then  proceeded  to  point  out  that,  if 
cted  against  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Muhammad 
[must  have  written  it  under  a  misconception — excusable  in  him  con- 
ing the  heresies  which  prevailed  on  that  o.nd  kindred  dogmas 
\3g  the  Christians  with  whum  alone  he  had  come  in  contact- 
inasmuch  aa  the  verb  wdluda  (peperit,  parturivit),  used  in  the 
active  and  passive  form  in  the  Surah  referred  to,  is  never  in  the 

I  Christian  Scriptures  applied  to  God  or  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ; 
that  Jesus  is  not  styled  the  vxllad  (noun  from  the  same  root),  but 
the  i6n  of  Ood,  from  the  etymon  bdna,  to  build  (ig.  ben  from  bdnd 
of  ibe  Hebrew),  and  thence  a  Son,  **  because/  as  Arabian  lexico- 
jfraphers  say,  **  he  is  of  the  fathers  building,  made  so  by  God  ;*'  that 
Uie"Word  of  God** — ^a  title  applied  to  Jesus  by  Muhammad  as  well 
to  St.  John,  was  not  '*  bom  **  iii  any  such  sense,  but  "  made  flesh  ;  ** 
tluUthe  BjAune  Incarnation  implied  by  that  phrase  is  not  so  alien  to 
bUm  JL^  may  at  first  sight  appear,  since  it  has  been  adopted  by 
»*overal  Musliio  sectarians,  offsprings  of  tbe  great  Shi'aah  schism  ; 
OiJ  tbat^  considering  the  previous  revelation«  of  the  Most  High 
^uchaafed    through    Moses    and    the    Prophets,    there    is    nothing 
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contrary  to  reason,  and  nothing  derogatory  to  the  Majesty  of  God, 
that  He,  as  the  Divine  Word,  should  take  the  fashion  of  a  man,  in 
oixler  to  exhibit  to  mankind  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept  the 
perfections  of  the  Godhead,  which  heretofore  they  knew  only  a» 
abstractions,  and  that,  as  a  man,  He  should  seal  His  testimony  with 
His  blood  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  With  regard  to  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Trinity,  there  Ls  less  difficulty,  for  although  the  "  holy 
spirit "  mentioned  in  the  Kuran  is  held  by  Muslim  commentators  to 
indicate  the  angel  Gabriel,  nevertheless  the  true  Christian  dogma — 
of  which  Muhammad  was  undoubtedly  ignorant,  as  he  accused 
Christians  of  believing  in  three  Gods,  by  which  he  is  generally  held 
to  have  meant  God,  Jesus,  and  the  Virgin  Mary — when  rightly 
expounded,  never  evokes  the  same  antagonism  as  the  Incarnation, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  non-ascription  of  human  attributes  to  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

A  similar  mode  of  procedure — of  which  the  foregoing  is  but  a 
rough  sketch — with  regard  to  other  divergencies  between  the  two 
creeds  will  eeldom  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  and  secure  the  respect 
of  thoughtful  Muslims,  especially  when  prompted  by  that  sympathy 
for  what  is  good  and  true  in  Islam  which  it  is  Mr.  Smith's  object  to 
evoke,  and  without  which  bare  arguments  will  be  abortive.  The 
motive  was  a  generous  one,  considering  its  bearings  on  the  moral 
and  spiritual  improvement  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  human  race^ 
including  many  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India,  and  as  such 
is  highly  commendable.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  point  out  what  ha& 
appeared  to  me  defective  in  his  statements,  and  to  express  dissent 
from  some  of  his  deductions ;  none  the  less,  however,  do  I  commend 
these  Lectures  to  the  attentive  yet  careful  perusal  of  the  student,  the- 
politician,  and  the  missionary. 

George  Pebct  Badqer. 
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THE  field  of  dramatic  music  appears,  as  yet,  scarcely  to  have 
been  entered  by  the  searcher  after  the  princilples  of  art.  While 
the  whole  domain  of  music  has  had  scant  attention  from  tlie 
aesthetic  student,  the  department  of  stage-music  has  been  woll- 
nigh  altogether  overlooked.  In  England,  at  least,  the  opera  has 
not  been  of  a  quality  to  attract  nmch  thoughtful  cnticism  or 
penetrating  research.  Not  that  great  and  commanding  works 
have  not  been  produced,  but  that  the  modes  of  production,  deter- 
mined as  they  have  been  to  a  large  extent  by  the  demands  of 
fashionable  society  for  a  not  too  engi-ossing  after-dinner  amuse- 
ment liave  been  admirably  adapted  to  shut  out  from  ^dew  the 
artistijc  nature  of  the  subject.  The  most  soothing  kind  of  in- 
fluence to  a  gentle  organism  mider  these  conditions  of  post- 
prandial repletion,  was  found  to  be  afforded  by  the  recurrence  of 
famiKar  melody  vdth  dulcet  cadences  and  easy  rhythms,  when 
rendered  by  a  well-known  favourite.  Such  a  form  of  entertain- 
ment was  free  from  the  intellectual  claims  wliich  mar,  from  a 
hygienic  point  of  view,  even  the  not  excessively  intricate  con- 
temporary drama.  At  the  same  time,  it  did  not  presuppose  so 
Mgh  a  degree  of  purely  musical  understanding  as  the  concert. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  common  tendency  in  England  to  overlook 
fhe  dramatic  side  of  the  opera.  Others,  it  may  be,  besides  the 
present  writer,  are  able  to  recall  the  unnatural,  ludicrous  aspect 
^vhich  the  opera  first  presented  to   their   minds.     The   forced 
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awkwardness  of  the  singers'  gestures,  the  unsuggestiveness  of 
the  long  bravura  exercises  of  vocal  skill,  the  utter  dissimilarity  of 
the  whole  operation  to  any  events  in  real  life,  can  hardly  fail  to 
render  our  fashionable  opera,  in  the  eyes  of  a  novice,  as  gro- 
tesque and  amusing  as  are  the  laborious  symbolic  movements  of 
a  mysterious  ritual  to  an  uninitiated  spectator. 

In  France  and  in  Germany  the  opera  has  not  remained,  as  with 
us,  a  fragile  exotic,  born  of  the  light  moods  of  elegant  dilettanti 
in  Itahan  courts.  In  both  of  these  countries  attempts  hav:i  been 
made  to  construct  a  national  musical  drama,  employing  the  lan- 
guage and  reflecting  the  dominant  sentiments  of  its  people.  And, 
as  a  natural  concomitant  of  this  more  serious  conception  of  the 
musical  drama,  a  certain  amount  of  thought  has  been  applied  to 
the  principles  of  the  subject.  In  France,  it  was  Gluck  who  did 
most  to  give  clearness  and  precision  to  the  idea  of  the  opera.*  In 
Germany,  the  theory  of  the  subject  has  been  very  fully  elaborated 
by  another  composer  and  practical  reformer,  Richard  Wagner. 
The  doctrine  taught  by  this  writer,  and  illustrated  in  his  works, 
claims  the  careful  attention  of  any  one  who  proposes  to  theorise 
on  the  nature  and  function  of  dramatic  music,  and  a  brief  review 
of  it  may  serve  as  a  suitable  starting-point  for  the  present 
essay. 

Let  it  be  clearly  underatood  that  in  examining  Herr  Wagner  s 
theoiy  of  the  opera,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  another  and 
wholly  distinct  subject — the  composer  s  peculiar  conception  of  music 
and  its  forms.  The  characteiistics  of  the  new  order  of  tone- 
structure,  which  claim  just  now  so  largo  a  representation  in  our 
concerts,  are,  for  the  most  part,  an  extension  of  the  forms  of  abso- 
lute music,  and  must  be  judged  of  by  the  piinciples  of  pure  musical 
structure.  AVliether  the  style  of  chord,  of  sequence  of  chord,  and 
of  modulation — not  to  speak  of  rhythm  and  orchestral  co-ordina- 
tion— which  one  finds  prevailing  in  Herr  Wagner's  compositions, 
and  to  which  he  has  been  in  part  impelled  by  a  series  of  powerful 
traditions,  is  a  real  advance  on  the  temperate  regularities  of  the 
classical  writere,  is  a  question  which  -will  only  receive  a  satisfactory 
solution  when  our  general  concc*ptions  of  music  and  of  art  as  a 
whole  have  become  less  hazy  and  unsteady.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  the  pecuUaritiesof  HeiT  Wagner's  miisical  style  obviously  result 
from  his  interpretation  of  the  mutual  relations  of  music  and  poetry, 
our  estimate  of  them  Avill,  of  courae,  be  afifected  by  our  opinion  of 
the  theory  on  which  they  rest. 

Herr  Wagner's  disciples  in  England  have  taken  good  care  that 
his  leading  ideas  should  not  suffer  the  fate  of  so  many  German 

*  Strictly  speaking,  Glack.*s  speeulatioDB  belong  to  the  period  of  his  Italian  aotiviiT. 
They  may  be  reckoned  as  French,  inasmnoh  as  tbeir  permanent  influence  showed  itpalf 
most  conspicuously  in  this  country. 
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ippeuktiuiis^  and   reitiaiti   wholly  unknown  to  Englisli  roaders. 
We  in:i  theroforcs   on   a    ceiiain   degree    of    intelli- 

gence -    f  to  Ins  tliour}^  of  the  opem,  and  may  content 

(mwelree  with   rcoapitulating  the  most  important  heads  of  the 


opera,  says  Wagnci\  is  the  highest  development  both  of 
tliedmmatic  a^ul  the  niu^cal  art.  On  the  one  hand^  the  spoken 
ilni  "'  rg  from  the  defect  of  appealing  too  mnch  to  the  nnder- 

«tvi  :  il  too  Httle  t<j  the  emotional  nature  of  the  spectator, 

Th<^  modem  Teutonic  drama,  from  Shakeepearo  downwards,  is, 
in  fact,  dramatised  narrative,  and  proce»-ds  liy  explaining  a  definite 
acri»f«  if  aetiooH  by  help  of  all  the  necessary  conditionfl  of  time 
mill  place.  The  tm*»  Honroe  of  dmnmtic  action  is  not  history,  but 
h'gfnd.  In  this»  actions  are  elevated  al  »o ve  the  limits  of  particular 
circiim^anceft,  and  are  presented  as  typical.  The  legend  appeals 
iiinntdiately  to  the  spectator's  sympathetic  comprehension  by 
«|1  '  "  a  Ringle  thread  of  action  detachr-d  from  the  many  side- 
tin  I l4i  serve  to  hide  aiid  complicate  it  in  real  life.  This 
fiimple  ctiaiii  of  events  is  seen  to  dt-pend  on  one  or  two  easily 
a|i  *  V  d  emotional  qualities,  and  the  constructinn  of  this 
p*'  !  legendary  kind  of  action  is  effected  by  raising  these 
motives  to  an  ideal  intensity:  a  process  which  tlie  writer  de- 
M'rik'8  as  *' the  poetic  miracle."  In  order  that  tliis  emotional 
dmtua  may  produce  its  full  eflect,  it  nmst  have  reconi-ae  to  music^ 
which,  by  virtue  of  its  deep  and  powerfid  affinities  with  the  prinii- 
fi^  '  nal  qualities  of  speech,  serves  to  interpret,  in  an  im- 
»!»'              i!?*uous  impression,  the  emotional  contents  of  the  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  as  the  drama  needs  the  teeources  of 
Had  art-  as  a  medium  of  exprcKsion,  so  mnsic  needs  the  definite 

fttcr  of  expression  which  tliu  dmma  supplies.  Absolute  music — 
twit  ifi,  music  separated  from  words — is  vitiated  by  the  radical 
^rror  of  tnistakiug  a  means  of  expression  for  the  thing  to  be 
^xpregsed,  Tliis  error  becomes  conscious  of  itself,  so  to  speak,  in 
tluf  Works  of  Beethoven,  who»  after  exhausting  every  device  of 
ttimlmin  and  re-conibinution  in  the  treatment  of  the  dance-rhythm, 
ats«cf*vered  the  impoHsibility  of  constructing  an  art  out  <>f  a 
Hiatfrial  whose  infinite  capabilities  require  to  be  determined  by 
^'  '^  of  a  definite  poetical  thenie.f 

his  attempts  at  opera-constriTction  have  suffered,  says 
Hm  Wagner,  from  the  non-recognition  of  this  dependence  of 
*fln«ic  on  poetry.     The  fundamental  error  of  the  pre-Wagnen'an 

*'^*      '  "'  ^      '  "'  '    r'n  thi?ory  Ih   to  Vm?  foninl   in  lii»    Oper  und  Ihama 

P  do<^triiio  is  gir<?n  in  a  brochtiro  entitled  ZHhunfU^ 

1  lnps»,  to  reach  what  is  artt at uuHv 
lii(*.  y<fi  have  proven  the  unlinjit^^d 
\  vary  thiokaUo  piuUlom  Aa  Hoon  KB  it  wants  to  ba  wholly 

•"^  -  iR^th"  art  of  pxor^Bi^on." — Op^r  *mrf  /Jntmrt,  p  f}:4. 
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<>pem  may  be  defined  by  saying  "  that  a  lueaiiS  of  expr^Bgini 
(musio)  was  made  tho  end*  while  the  end  of  expression  (tU< 
dramu)  was  made  the  nieansr*  Tho  aiia,  tht>  chorus,  and  %h^ 
orchestial  part  aliko  illnatrate  this  fatal  defect*  Tho  dominaiiit 
aini  of  the  opera  was  to  glorify  the  comi>ciBer  and  the  voonlia 
at  the  expense  of  the  poet. 

HeiT  Warier  reviews  at  scjnic  length  the  history  of  tho  opei^ 
in  Italy*  France^  and  Gennany,  pointing  out  what  he  consider 
to  be  tho  rilling  defects  t>f  the  sirveml  sehools  of  eompositioi 
He  is  very  hard  on  the  biscions  melody  and  ear-tiekling  rhythm 
of  the  Itulinn  style  as  perfected  by  Rossini.  He  appuirs  to  attncl 
very  little  value  to  the  refomis  aimed  at  by  (iluek.  He  sjtuj 
tliisee,  to  a  consideiuble  extent,  with  the  endeavours  of  Web< 
and  his  followers  to  return  from  the  artificial  aiia-fonn  to 
%xair  Volkfilied  from  whicii  it  originally  sprang.  Curiously  enougti 
to  those  who  have  traced  the  sources  of  the  critic  s  own  style,  hij 
fiercest  attack  is  reserved  for  the  historical  opera  of  MeyerbeeH 
which  he  characterises  as  decomtive  music,  and  a  striving  aft 
a  merely  external  effect. 

Such  beuig  Herr  Wagner's  estimate  of  the  past  opera,  and  euc| 
his  conception  of  the  true  function  of  dramatic  music,  let  ujjJ  se 
how  he  proposes  to  work  out  his  theory,  and  to  what  forai 
stnicture  his  proposal  has  led. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  proper  subject  for  opera  is  the  legend  oi 
myth:  and  this  condition  has  been  carefully  obsei'ved  by  tlii 
composer  in  all  liut  one  or  two  of  his  earliest  works.  SecoiuUj 
the  music  of  the  drama  must  resign  the  pleasing  forms  of  absolnt 
music  (aria  form»  sonata  form,  and  so  on)*  and  content  itself  wit 
shaping  itself  in  the  closest  conformity  to  the  sequences  of  th^ 
poetical  subject.  Thus,  the  shiup  distinctions  uf  re(;itative  an^ 
aria  must  be  obhterated,  and  tho  whole  progress  of  the  voci 
music  assimilated  to  the  unbroken  flux  of  the  dmmatic  movi 
ment.  The  quahty  of  tlie  melody  and  rliythm  mui^t  be  detenuiac^ 
by  the  primitive  **  word-tone '"  of  language.  That  is  to  say,  til 
musical  accent  must  coincide  with  the  emoti<*nal  accent,  wlncl 
in  the  German  language,  miiformly  falls  on  the  root-^ylhil>le  *| 
the  word.t  Thus  the  composer,  instead  of  adorning  tb 
dramatic  verse  with  the  graceful  turns  and  movements  i>f 
dance--rh}^hm,  must  seek  patiently  to  elicit  I'rom  the  vers©  thj 
meloB  which  is  potentially  contained  in  it4 

*  LntroductioD,  \\  f*. 

t  In  lii»  later  wprkB  Itorr  Wugoci'  hai»  xniuhy  lunplo  na»  of  tliA  ftrobnie  <I«tIqm 
allitoration  {St<U»rheiiH)^  which  ekttent  of  Ypmflciitioti  oontsepondsj  ht  tiunksi  W  %  Iaw 
of  naturjj  exprcftwiou. 

X  It  JA  only   fiiir  to  wld  tluit  Xhf*  iiuthor  bus  ' 
mi»lo(lj  jsmJ  it'^  form  oro  conducted  t*^  a  woolth  *ii 

from  tluHprocoBs^onc  wa*  wholly  unAt4*>  toframo  ihm.iuih'jkjijii,  -—\/'^uK-ttyui>iH>tM\-,  p. 
But  I  havfi  failed  to  tUscovei*  nny  ftttcuijit  to  prove  this  rutl;i*r  cuHf.':!*  ftxsortioQ. 
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Similarly,  flao  orchestral  acccimpauimeiit,  iustead  of  being  au 

imi  '  ^  "    j>f<i  aoourding  to  tlie  laws  of  abBoluto 

im--  -  '    its  impreBB  from   the  puetic  themu. 

The  (>rcbe6tral  iustrumeut  p088ti6st;s  a  faculty  of  epeecli,  and  its 
fmictioii  ia  to  make  Icuown  the  luiutterable  {dfti^  UnatiH- 
^jtrfchlicfie,)  Hencu  it  Bhoiilrl,  in  the  introductioii  (wliich  Waf^ner 
would  ftubetitute  for  the  elaborately-constnicteJ  overture),  stiinu- 
!at'  •<'  foreboding  (Ahunnu)  of  the  coming  action/ 

8in  1  eeek  to   give  present  r^^aUty  to  the  invisiblu 

ilioughtn  and  rcc^jllections  which  underlie  the  actors^  pi'esent 
<^iiiotions«  Once  more,  as  a  highly  idealised  dan ect-rh\ihm — that 
i^  the  conconiit^nt  of  bodily  niovenient  and  athtude — the  iniKtni- 
mcntal  part  of  dramatic  inueic  has  to  supply  an  aiulible  gesture 
(GtfMlnlt.)^  firicr,  more  various,  and  more  impre^bive  tluvn  thu 
mhle  movementH  of  the  aetors,  eorreMpondjug  to  the  dupth, 
intenintT,  and  infinite  gradation  of  the  dramatic  sentirntmt.  Thus 
ti'  '     'i   orchestra  han  tlje  ^igiiificatice  of  tJie  (treek  chorus, 

fo  ^  thi«  served  at4  a  snji]>lrin«-^ntaiy  exponent  of  the  emo- 

tional phases  of  the  action. 

T  up  the   leading  idean  cvf  this    thcuiy  :    the   opera  i^ 

filijj  perft?eted  cbania,  and  liaH,  us  itn  Huj>rt.*nic  fmiction,  to 

fl^^pict  ariolevatcd  action  with  itH  prmluetive  oniotional  forc*3«. 
Tl^  '     of  the  t»p(*ra  li.i8  at  all  piantn  to  8id:>fic'rve  therc'Vtjhttion 

ul  f  Mutic  subject^  and  to  Bhape   itH«-'lf  in  perfect  obedience 

Uitlifi  einutional  ohangits  of  the  actifm.  Its  xinity  of  form  mufit 
c*'i  '     I  ,n  derivetb  intt  from  the  laws  of  absolute  music,  but 

fi'  /  conditioiiH  ufthct  drama  itself. 

Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  the  writer  posttdates  as  a  c<in- 
^lition  of  this  jterfeet  8elf-devotion  of  TmiHie  to  poetry*  in  '*  womanly 
jiifcBiiinty  "  ami  **  rccoptivity/'  the  jirfaluetion  both  of  the  diiunatic 
I^QGnand  of  the  mueical  composition  by  om-  and  the.  i^rae  mind. 
Oil!  '  tlie  compoBcr  ie  at  the  Banie  time  the  poet,  having  lii« 
iiu  -  ^atod  by  the  idea«  of  the  dranin*  will  he  be  e(rmpt*tent 
t«*dicit  from  niumc  its  fullcRt  capabilities  of  interpretatiun. 

in  brief,  Wagners  coneejition  of  the  lyrical  drama,  and 
^»  ,  l1  reader  can  fail  to  recognise  its  lofty  character.  It 
l^ttavji,  in  many  of  its  part8,  a  fiije  iiiedght  into  the  real  nature 
af  '  /  litiep  both  of  the  drama  and  of  imisical  art.  The  <.*m- 
I'<  ration  of  the  proposition  that  the  opera  ik  belbiv  all 

^ps  drama,  and  that  ite  musical  Btnictiire  must  bear  a  cloae 
f^latioti  to  tlie  dramatic  intention,  is  worthy  of  rdl  pnii8e,  though 
*^n»y  be  questioned  whether  at  lea^t  one  earlier  writer  on  the 


Tiili  tfin  ■-■iTrirnc  .r   li.i.-iVt:   fry  aCf-'OEDpl  t'^'i    ^ '''•-'  ini'^'r!',   n,f  ll'ir",    J  *">  t  itiitt  i  i*.  or  lorirlincr  iiintivP. 

'                                            !  colotirini.'  "*r»l 

- 'Q.    The  ill.  "ver 

'  r*«,  vrhile  bia  peculiar  use  t>f  it  iu  fnKitinnt  rocuiTonco 

^n  very  scrcrely  critin>o«1t 
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subject,  Gkick»  did  n<*t  pf)S«e88  an  equally  clear  appreheufiion  ol 
tliiB  truth.  It  is  probable  that  Wnguer  s  niost  iiiii>ortiiut  coiitribu4 
tion  to  the  theory  of  the  lyrical  dmiiia  is  contaiLiLMl  in  his  at'coiiut 
of  the  capabilities  and  ftinction  of  the  orcheetm,  in  the  practica 
treatment  of  wliich,  moreover,  he  is  acknowh'dged  to  be 
inaeten 

On  the  other  hand,  this  theory  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  as  one 
eided  and  incomplete  as  ih^yt^K-^  which  it  aims  at  eontro verting 
As  a  rcfoniier'8  protest  ag-ainst  the  exceBsive  exaltation  of  th4 
musical  at  the  expense  of  the  poetical  iu  the  opera^  Wagner  i 
treatise  is  admimble.  As  a  philosopher  b  well-con  Hid  err  d  doetrini 
of  the  principles  of  the  opera,  it  must  be  pronounced  inaderpiate. 

The  radical  defect  in  Wagner's  theory  of  the  opera  is  due  to 
non-recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  miion  of  poetry  and  mnai<| 
in  the  opera,  the  latter  helps  to  detennine  the  fonner  no  less  cer 
taiiily  than  the  fonner  the  latter.  If  music,  when  entering  th^ 
ser\4ce  of  dramatic  poetrj",  mnst  dutifully  observe  the  requir 
ments  of  her  mistress,  it  may  be  added  that  dmniatic  poetn%  in 
order  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  relation,  must  accommodate 
her  requirements  to  the  capacities  of  her  servant.  The  author 
fails  to  recognise  this  consideration  just  because  he  supposes  the 
drama  and  tlie  lyrical  drama  to  be  co-extensive — that  is  to  say] 
because  he  conceives  the  drama  in  all  it8  highest  forms  to  bo  liol 
only  susceptible  of  a  musical  treatment,  bat  even  in  need  of  it 
This  notion  seems  to  involve  a  misapprehension  both  of  the  re 
nature  of  tlie  drama  and  of  the  fullest  powei-s  of  modern  mnsica 
art.  In  order  to  see  whether  tliis  is  so,  we  muBt  go  back  to  th^ 
primitive  psychological  sources  of  these  arts,  more  especially  tij 
those  of  music. 

The  nature  of  the  drama  may  perhaps  be  looked  on  as  fairly^ 
determined*    It  is  the  representation  of  a  single  chain  of  actioni 
whether  grave  and  impressive,  or  light  and  enteHiiining,  fitted  t^ 
attract  and  detain  the  speetator'H  attention.      It  appeals  to  tli^ 
spectator's  svmpathies  tis  the  imitation  of  a  real  action — that  is, 
a  definite  series  of  particular  events.     In  order  that  the  play  maj 
be  effective  it  must  be  understood,  and  the  undei^sL-inding  of  it 
by  no  means  a  trivial  intellectual  operation.     The  right  apprehend 
sion  of  the  chamctf*r«,  with  tlieir  ^         ' 
sensibiUty,  habits  of  thonght,  and  i 
nature  of  tlie  surrounding  circiuustances  (incluiling  each  pemon^l 
social  relations)  in  tlieir  operation  on   these  c  ha  meters ;  of  thf 
intricate  and  prolonged  series  of  results  due  to  any  particula 
event — all  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  respectable  inteUeotua 
achievenient.     No  doubt*  the  drama  must  *        '     "    "    j:^  a| 

the  spinrtator^  but  it  cau  only  do  this  (in  )  bi 

appealing  just  as  energetically  to  his  undemtanding.    The  dr 
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w  not  thf^samf  thrng  ne  the  lyrical  poeiu,  whicli,  with  all  its  fancies 
and  iiuages,  becomes  intelligible  so  soon  as  the  reader  ur  hearer 
ist'izes  and  enters  into  the  centrtil  miitiug  eentiment:  it  is  a  group 
of  Dveutfl,  external  and  iiitenial,  luiited  not  by  the  artist's  poetic 
feeling,  but  by  the  laws  of  actual  life.  Hence  it  needs  the  tuider- 
standing  no  less  than  the  emotions  as  its  interpreter, 

Oa  the  other  hand,  music,  pure  and  simple^  hfts  no  very  palpable 
rttlatioii  to  the  events  of  hfe.  It  seems  to  deriv  e  its  materials 
from  no  department  of  natural  phenomena,  but  to  shape  its  new 
lone-elements  in  perfect  artistic  freedom,  seeking  only  that  beanty 
<>f  arder  wliich  may  best  delight  the  ear.  In  truth,  however,  these 
tone  fabrics  Imve  a  deep  significance.  They  form  a  subtlo  and 
potent  language  for  human  fi^elings,  describing  their  most  essential 
iharactens  in  grateful  8^Tub<.>ls,  Music  alone  does  not  disclose  any 
definite  individual  sentiment:  it  reveals  rather  the  broad  relations 
of  a  feeling,  its  det^pe^t  rrsemblanees  and  contrasts.  Thus  the 
addition  of  music  to  a  definite  aentinient,  as  in  lyric  poetiy,  may 
lie  regarded  both  as  a  more  emphatic  utterance  of  the  essential 
((Ualities  of  the  sentiment,  and  as  an  artistic  apotheosis  of  the  feeling 
by  clothing  it  in  a  bt*autiful  art-istic  vestiture,  A  passion  poured 
unt  in  the  well-ordered  cadences  of  a  modern  vocal  melf»dy  ceaseR 
to  resemble  a  famiKar  daily  «vent,  and  becomes  partially  trans- 
fnrmed  into  an  utf<  nuu*'  from  the  beautifid  unknown  world  of 
poetic  fancy- 
Such  being,  roughly  defined,  the  characteristics  of  the  drama 
aiul  music^  let  us  inquire  whiit  points  of  contact — ur  at  least  of 
mutual  approach — appear  to  present  themselves  to  Hiq  two  arts* 

la  the  first  place,  the  drama  may  be  regarded  as  the  residt  of 
thi'  impulse  of  a  powerful  feehng  to  reaHse  in  immediate  imprcs- 
fiiou  the  objects  and  events  wliich  stimulate  and  sustain  it.  When 
uwerfully  aflV'cti?d  by  the  thought  of  a  beautiful  tir  imposing 
yect,  the.  mind  desires  to  see  it.  In  this  way^  the  lyrical  outpour- 
ing of  a  feeling  naturally  passes  into  the  dramatic  revival  of  the 
eKug,  We  may  see  this  process  illustrated  in  the  gi'o\\ih  both 
the  Greek  and  of  the  modern  drama.  Greek  tragedy  arose 
gmduolly  out  of  the  Bacchic  song  and  dance,  as  the  woi-shippers 
Wt  the  want  of  a  new  perception  of  the  cU\H^ne  glories,  which 
<*ncei»tion  was  first  given  them  through  a  recited  narrative,  then 
through  a  visible  hnitation  of  the  stirring  action.  Similarly  the 
don-play  of  the  middle  ages,  wliich  was  the  first  ibrin  of  the 
Bodern  drama,  seems  to  have  spnuig  from  the  desire  of  pious 
traits,  when  chan  ting  the  pmises  of  the  suffering  Son  and  Motht:*r, 
Llo«eixe  the  reality  of  the  remote  events  in  some  immediate  objec- 
vi'  impresrion.  If  the  drama  may  thus  be  viewed  as  the  direct 
creation  of  sj^ipathetic  and  lyrical  emotion,  its  relation  to  music 
Meiident.    Accordirig  to  this  view,  the  first  function  of  mu^ic  in 
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its  union  with  the  drama  is  to  give  expression  not  to  the  feelings 
of  the  draniatis  personcp^  but  to  those  of  the  spectators.  It  aims  at 
shadowing  forth  the  dominant  sentiment  or  mood  of  the  drama  ; 
the  emotional  condition  of  mind  which  remains  as  the  final  and 
least  evanescent  result  of  the  dramatic  impression,  such  as  awe 
before  the  mysterious,  pity  at  the  spectacle  of  hiunan  error  and 
woe,  or  amusement  at  the  sight  of  men's  harmless  defects. 

It  is  obvious,  from  thie  definition  of  the  function  of  diumatic 
music,  that  the  more  intense  and  distinctly  marked  the  emotional 
eftect  of  a  drama,  the  more  easily  does  it  lend  itself  to  musical 
treatment.  Plays  which  appeal  less  to  the  deeper  emotions  of 
s\Tnpathy,  and  ititerest  us  rather  as  developments  of  human 
character,  are  but  little  susceptible  of  this  accompaniment.* 
Such  dramas  are  most  successful  when  they  dispense  with  musical 
accompaniment  altogether,  or  content  themselves  with  roughly 
indicating  their  most  prominent  emotional  aspects  in  instru- 
mental introduction  or  entr  acte.  Sometimes  a  play  may  gra- 
diially  approach  a  point  at  which  the  deep  and  potent  feelings 
of  the  spectator  seem  to  ask  for  the  vicarious  expression  of 
music,  and  in  this  case  the  introduction  of  musical  stmins  has  a 
peculiarly  fine  effect.t  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  drama  resorts 
to  a  continuous  musical  accompaniment,  it  needs  to  be  of  a  deeply 
uffecHng  character  throughout. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  the  function  of  dmmatic 
music  just  considered  is  not  its  only  one.  The  drama  first  resorts 
to  music  as  an  interpreter  of  its  emotional  effc'ct  in  the  spectator  s 
mind ;  after  this,  it  seeks  from  music  its  aid  in  intei-preting  the 
emotions  of  the  dmmatic  pei*sons.  When  it  does  this,  music 
passes  over  from  the  subjective  side  of  the  spectator's  mind  to 
the  objective  side  of  the  spectacle  itself,  and  enters  as  an  integral 
element  into  the  work  of  art.  The  basis  of-  this  further  union 
between  drama  and  music  is  the  same  as  before.  Music  is  an 
artistic  form  for  expressing  deep  and  intense  emotions.  Hence, 
in  so  far  as  the  action  is  emotional,  springing  directly  out  of 
powerful  pulsations  of  feeUng,  and  involving  but  Uttle  of  the 
quieter  intellectual  and  volitional  processes  of  the  mind,  it  is 
fitted  to  assume  a  musical  garb.  Here  again  we  may  find  several 
degrees  of  susceptibiUty  of  musical  treatment  answering  to 
A-arious  grades  of  emotional  force  in  the  action  and  its  situations. 
In  many  eases  the  course  of  the  stoiy  may  pass  from  a  region  of 
comparative  emotional  indifference  to  one  of  great  emotional 
agitation ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  cold  medium  of  speech 

*  It  would  bo  easy,  prohnbl j,  to  point  out  iUustrations  of  this  limitation  in  some  recent 
operatic  productions. 

t  Tho  introduction  of  music  at  the  closer  of  Goethe*8  Erpnont  is  o  happy  example  of  this 
JRrt.  "  *  • 
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nrny  mir  Itr  i^xrhnnprd  tor  tluit  of  noug/  It  ib  oulr  \\*hcn  thuiv 
ttix*  piiwerfiil  niuier-<:urreiitB  of  fueliitg  iiinnirig  tliroughout  an 
action,  when  each  ne\r  development  ia  closely  related  to  hulf- 
WdcJt'ti  pulsntiuns  (»f  emoti<ni  which  irqnire  to  he  appreciated  hy 
a  quick  eviupathj,  that  a  dranifi  drriv-  w  ,♦  »*on8iderable  ad\'imtage 
from  n  complete  miiHieal  B**ttiiig. 

Vnder  both  these  aspects*  then.  tliL*  rolation  of  inuaie  to  the 
dmma  i«  based  on  the  expression  of  fct  ling.  Musie»  when  wedded 
to  tlie  dmma,  is  fligiiificant  In  so  far  as  it  helps  to  give  utteranee 
<rt!her  to  tlie  feeling  awakened  in  the  spectators  mind,  or  to  the 
emotions  represented  on  the  stage.  In  the  main,  these  two  fiinr- 
Horn  are  fulfilled  »imnltaiteonsly,  since  the  spectator  s  feeling  is 
iu  most  eases  a  eynipatbetic  echo  of  Bome  witnessed  emotion, 
Hciice  we  need  not  fnrther  consider  tliem  apart,  but  may  employ 
the  phrase  "the  €*niotioual  character^  of  a  piece  or  a  situation 
intliflerently,  either  for  the  feelitig  displayiHl  in  the  play»  for  the 
ft;<*Hng  oecasioned  in  the  spectator's  muid,  or,  finally,  f<»r  both  of 

Let  «a  nt>w  inqnire  a  little  more  chtecly  into  the  natnre  of  the 
dnimat^^  f»'"1^nj2fs  whieb  nr^^  1^^'Rt  fitted  to  receive  nineieal  cxpr*'«- 
mon, 

Fii'nt  of  all.  then^  mume  being  a  supplementary*  means  of 
txjuession  added  by  art  to  the  natural  expression  of  the  voice,  it 
Klwnild  be  united  oidy  to  feelingfi  of  unwonted  depth  and  force. 
MtjhIc  steps  in  when  langnage  fails,  at  moments  when  feeling 
i»  too  brge  for  utterance.  Just  as  in  ordinary  life  we  cease, 
at  monnjuts  of  the  intensest  feeling,  to  employ  drfinitt-  articn- 
titr  speech,  and  lapse  into  interjectional  cries,  so  the  dramatist 
mlla  in  the  aid  of  muBic  whon  the  emotions  he  wrnild  port  my 
drfy  expression  by  the  ordinary  instruments.  It  is  the  rare 
ttimax  of  emotion,  the  invasion  of  thu  spirit  by  a  i^iief  which 
^deuto  pass  out^vjirds  by  the  narrow  channels  of  w^ords,  or  its 
elevation  by  a  delight  wliieh  seems  too  pure  and  precious  to  be 
ilftcribed  in  every-day  symbols,  which  makes  the  accents  of 
VMu'u^  Welcome*  AcconJingly  the  opera  should  seek  its  poetic 
t  in  some  rare  atul  profoundly  impressive  manifestation  of 
liiimatj  feeling,  and  not  in  the  familiar  emotional  j^hases  of 
^»iliuar\'  human  life.  This  condition  of  rarity  in  the  subject  of 
"^  mujirical  drama,  serves,  it  is  e^^dent,  to  remove  this  form  of 
^ from  the  cntigory  of  the  realistic  to  that  of  the  id^'ahstic, 

'W'ondlv,  evince  nm^ical  expression  is  essentially  indefiiiite 
•'»*l  tJlJiCfd,  its  addition   to    dramatic   sentiment   tends  to   gi^e 

[iim  sontimunt  a  certain  largeness  of  aspect,  freeing  it  from 

n  littli'  unr.^'aflouably  hard  nfirtiiDdt  this  mUtore  of  tbo 
itniu     Tbci  Umti  oi  mt'lo-irftma,  or  voudevilks  muy  not  ha 
mt  ^UJ  M    Midjj.  iiLiu  yet  it  may  have  u  roUtivo  valao  as  tbo  monltj  of  stinctiire 
iuie  to  tt  ct'i*tiilii  onlcr  of  pl»ur. 
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those  peculiarities  wliich  make  up  its  iudividual  cliaracter,  and 
ti-ansforming  it  into  a  vaguely  circumscribed  representative  of 
Imman  feeling  in  general,  under  certain  of  its  aspects.  In  listen- 
ing to  an  opera,  the  hearer  is  less  concerned,  than  when  listening 
to  a  spoken  drama,  to  apprehend  all  tlie  individual  aspects  and 
conditions  of  the  characters  and  sentiments  represented.  The 
range  of  emotional  suggestion  which  characterises  music  has  the 
effect  of  transfonning  the  lyrical  expression  of  a  definite  feeling 
into  the  symboUc  representation  of  a  whole  order  of  emotion. 
The  expression  of  a  certain  variety  of  feeling  in  an  opera,  whether 
it  be  the  fond  childish  love  of  Zerlina,the  tenacious  wifely  affection 
of  FideUa,  or  the  quick,  fierce  motherly  passion  of  Norma,  is  apt 
to  present  itself  as  the  manifestation  of  this  kind  of  emotion, 
pure  and  detached  from  individual  surroundings.  It  is  as  though 
the  emotion  had  acquired  a  distinct  substantive  existence,  and  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  concrete  personification. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  music  obKterates  the  characteristic 
differences  of  the  dramatis  pei^sonce ;  on  the  contrary,  by  helping  to 
render  prominent  the  dominant  emotional  qualities  of  a  particular 
character,*  it  directly  subserves  dramatic  characterization.t  Only 
this  characterization  is  of  necessity  less  individual  than  that  of 
the  spoken  drama.  However  carefully  music  seeks  to  reproduce 
the  complexity  of  an  individual  character,  its  final  image  will 
always  preserve  sometliing  of  this  typical  nature.  In  this  way, 
then,  the  action  of  the  musical  drama  ^\^ll  become  still  further 
removed  from  the  particular  events  of  every-day  life,  and  will 
assiune  a  yet  more  ideal  character. 

The  effects  of  music  on  the  drama  just  considered  arise  from 
the  peculiarities  of  music  as  a  mediimi  of  emotional  expression. 
We  may  now  consider  other  effects  which  are  due  to  the  intrinsic 
quaUties  of  the  tone-art. 

The  first  of  these  consequences  flows  from  the  nature  of  tone- 
stimiilation.  j^Iusic  consists  of  a  series  of  pleasurable  sensations 
agreeably  combined.  Through  the  large  amoimt  of  sensuous 
pleasure  which  it  yields,  it  lifts  the  mind  out  of  its  ordinary 
condition  of  quiet  inilifference  into  one  of  general  excitability. 
Apart  from  any  of  its  emotional  suggestions,  music  stirs  the  spirit 
of  a  listener  merely  as  a  mode  of  sensuous  delight.  One  prin- 
cipal result  of  this  agitation  will  be  the  intensified  action  of  the 
imagination.  The  mind  will  seek  to  anticipate  the  actual  order 
of  events  as  kno\vni  to  perception,  and  to  fashion  realities  for 
itself  free   from  all  the   Hmitations   of  actuaUty.      Hence   that 

*  By  *^  emotional  **  is  here  meant  not  only  feeling  proper,  but  also  the  moral  aspects  of 
thought  and  Tolition,  as  calm  or  turbulent,  fitful  or  constant. 

t  This  result  of  music  is  well  illustrated  in  the  works  of  Qluck.  In  a  ralnable  irork 
entitled  Ghtrk  ^nd  die  Oper^  Dr.  Marx  calls  attention  more  than  once  to  Glack's  akill 
in  hitting  off  in  musical  language  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his  charactera. 
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idiriefis  to  grasp  beforehand,  in  dim  forebodiupt  and  to  accept, 

rented, a  ** poetic  tniracle*'  as  Wagner  Htylo6  it — thfit  is,  the 

lion  of  R  dramatic  action  in  freedom  from  the  strict  Hrait8 

if  time  and  place.     Mnsic  seems   to    dnig  tlio   vigilant  critical 

iwftm,   and   to  rouse   to    mi  wonted    activity  imagination  and 

or.     Acconlingly   the  introduction   of   the  fanejful   and   the 

lytWi'ttl  into  the  lyrical  drama,  bo  far  from  tliaplcaeing.  Becms 

neiitly  fitting  and leethetically  right,* 

But  tlii«  is  only  one  part  of  the  inflncnc*c  of  muBical  pleaeiirc* 

le  delight  ^vhich   Howe  frum  melody  and  hami<»ny  not  only 

:m1es  the  fancy,  but  excites  it  in  a  jiarticular  manner.     Delight 

'gets  imagers  of  dehght ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  miiRical  bi-anty 

rcdi^pcmeu  the  UMtener  to  expect  new  revelationH  of  the  beautiful. 

Iniee  the  musical  drama  is  rnneh  more  restrict t*d  than  the  spoken 

in  the  uee  of  eharaeterg  and  emotions  of  a  repulsive  kind^ 

\i\A  has  to  employ,  as  far  as  possible,  those  varieties   wliich  have 

oirtain  visible  grace  and  majesty.     Alth(Uigh  music  has  a  eon- 

idttmble  power  of   suggesting  other  and  less  pleaHiug  aspects  of 

o  natm-e,  such  as  the  terrible  and  the  weird,  its  quality  as  a 

foode  of  sensuous  beauty  imposes  a  certain  Ihuit  to  its  exprf-spiou. 

Tlif  law  of  hannony,  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  the  beet  art, 

fwjnirCiathHt  the  sentiments  and  actions  which  aretolve  clothed  in  a 

Irutttiful  sensuous  drapery,  should  themselves  be  beautiful  Hence 

«tteli  disttirbing  emotions  as  anger,  hatred*  and  fear,  should  assume 

art'Ttain  majesty,  and  the  throes  of  pain  sink  into  something  like 

h  dmstened  grief,    bi^ore   they  are  admitted  to   be    pnuninent 

motives  of  the  lyrical  daiua.    One  may  say  that  the  opera  should^ 

in  the  ittain,  seek  to  represent   ortferhf  emotions — that   is   to  say, 

(w4ing«  which  flc»w   on    evenly  in  a  steady  and  comparatively 

nnbrok^'U  rhythm.     Hence  its  function  differs  in  a  measnn'  from 

that  cif  tnigedy  (as  undei-stood  by  the  modern    world),    which 

Uwew«irily  proceeds  by  means  of  emotiiuial    conflict.t 

If  We  trj'  to  g?\thf*r  up  the  separate  threads  of  tlie  foregoing 
«rgnment  we  shall  find  tluit  they  all  conduct  to  one  and  the  same 
•Hmehiidon*  Music,  it  has  been  said,  being  an  added  artistic 
Biwlinin  of  expression,  requires  for  its  suliject-matter  som<.*  rare 
»«»mfertation  of  emotion.  Again,  since  musical  expression  is  it* 
>teiifctttn.*tj'piealorgeneric,if  requires  in  the  emotion  to  be  ^pressed 


t 
^1, 


(iriociplfl  was  ac«tod  oo  by  oomponors  Wforo  Wagner.  Webor,  iUre^'ltn^^r,  *nd 

jjei-fttic  treatment.     But,  bo  far  a.»  I  ota 

II  for  tliifi  praotice. 

iiujii*irtiuf»  iiltietrwliouii  of   tlie   violenoe  done  to   tlio   Bp^rtator** 

A  uui*  nf  tli*»  painful  and  ropnli?»vo  in  Ibo  opora.     To  iriTi?  but  one 

oiitbreuk  of  Orir     "  .  .    .     ^     ,i  . -^^^^^ 

writ^fr  to  bo  A  !"  'Q 

ki »,^VT  .>..., i»a  by  Gluck  in  ti.*  l,..  „,  -.  .    -     v. 

r?c»,  a  Usi»  feflling  for  tbo  differences  between  tho  operatic  a^^l  t 
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a  certai Ji  breadth  and  universality.  Once  moi-e,  owing  to  ite  cI 
racteristic  influence  on  the  imagination,  music  rendeis  neccesarr  j 
cci'tain  degree  of  fancifuhiess  and  ideality  in  the  actions  and  fe€ 
ings  to  be  tllustmted.  Finally,  since  it  is  itseli*  a  variety  of  the  bcafl 
tiful,  it  demands  a  corresponding  degree  of  beauty  in  the  poet 
material.  Thus  we  are  led  by  each  route  to  the  conclusion  tl 
the  musical  drama  is  a  certain  narrow  branch  of  the  drama,  and 
ia  distinguished  from  the  larger  division  of  the  spoken  drama  by 
its  special  degree  of  ideality  or  ri^-moteness  from  the  particular 
events  of  our  daily  experience. 

"W*.'  have  thus  far  b^-en  considering  the  eoiiditinne  inipoHed  by 
music  on  the  general  character  of  the  poetic  subject  in  the 
musie4il  drama.  We  may  now  pass  to  the  inquiry — How  far  the 
requireuKMits  of  music  serve  to  detenmnc  the  arrangement  of 
parts  and  the  artistic  form  of  the  drama  I  What^  it  may  be  askec 
are  the  rights  of  music,  in  respect  to  fonn  and  structure,  when  ; 
enters  into  union  "with  dramatic  poetry  1 

The  ai-t  of  music  pursues  aims  and  conforms  to  condltaoDA 
ite  OTJ^Ti.  The  attempt  of  Wagner*  to  deny  all  independent 
a^tsthetic  value  to  music,  apart  from  poetry,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  weakest  part  of  his  theory.  The  very  simplest  ty]ie  of  melody 
is  determined  by  conditions  Avliich  lie  wholly  beyond  the  province 
of  poetry ^ — namely,  the  laws  of  tone,  and  its  combinations.  Herr 
Wagner's  idea  of  eliciting  from  poetry  the  primitive  melody  that 
filumbere  in  it,  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  pretty  fancy,  but  is,  when  in- 
teipreted  literally,  an  absurdity*  No  natural  language  of  the 
emotions,  whatever  may  be  its  analogies  to  music  ;  no  i)rimitivo 
type  of  speecli,  however  poetic,  affords  an  adequate  basis  of 
tonahtv' — wliich  is  a  conditi<ui  of  tlie  new  dramatic  melos, 
less  tlian  of  all  pre\nous  varieties  of  melody*  However  appr 
pn'ate  musical  form  may  be  to  poetic  mateml,  it  is  in  no  sen 
the  product  of  this  material,  but  grew  up  as  an  independent  moi 
of  art.  What  is  tme  of  the  conditions  of  the  simplest  music 
forms,  is  tme  of  the  conditions  of  the  most  complex.  They 
imposed  by  the  laws  of  tone-impression  itselC  considered  as 
element  of  a  discerning  and  comparing  consciousness,  and  have  \ 
immediate  connection  ^vith  tlie  requirements  of  poetic  expreasioi 

Nothing  is  more  curious  in  Wagners  theory  of  music   tha 
his  total  inabiUty  to  recognise   the   laws  which  determine 
growth  of  instrumental  music.     The  conception  that  the  separ 
development  of  instrumental  music  was  necessary  as  a  temporal^ 
process,  in  order  that  when  it  had  proved  its  utmost  capacitic 
in  this  isolation  it  might  dutifully  and  penitently  return  to  the 


•  Doo  i«  gind  lo  w©  tb»t  all  the  compoaor's  diactplo*  do  not  ©ndorw  his  rbwii  re* 
spectlDg  the  Taltta  of  in^tmin^otal   maaio.    Dr.  HuefTor,  in  M»  Intoroftlng  work  oa 

nii^iiartl  W;ii;^or,  nj*]M>fln  t>  r^''^ct  *J  b  firti'^b  of  tho  i?OBifoi'<*T*«  cTi?©d. 
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emce  of  pnetry,  ecems  to  loe  about  as  grotesque  an  idea  of  art 
Pdevelopmeiit  an  one  can  find,  even  among  tlio  wrilings  of  German 
jMT^th'-ticiaus.  Wiatever  value  abeohite  music  has  attaiuetl,  is 
jfibTiougly  due  to  the  existence  of  definite  musical  laws  of  pleasure, 
rfhe  Midless  combinations  of  modern  music,  the  sequences  of  tinjc 
jtujdke\%  of  movement  and  counter-movement,  which  eompose  the^ 
jhlghc^  varieties  of  tone-structure,  were  not,  and  could  not  have 
IVen,  suggested  by  poetr}%  but  followed  from  the  laws  of  pleasnr- 
laUe  inipn*s«ion  in  the  domain  of  toneveensations.  It  was  the 
Jt'ague  anticipation  of  this  pleasurable  eliect  wliich  first  suggested 
|th^  «ev«*nil  elements  of  classical  fonn,  and  it  is  the  full  reaUsation 
frf  this  effect  which  seciires  to  these  forms  their  permanent  iu- 
Fliinfcic  vahie.  If  it  was  worth  w^ldle  inventing  the  forms  of  absc*- 
music  for  their  own  sake,  it  is  surely  worth  while  retaining 
[t!)(Tm  for  their  own  sake,^ 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  music,  when  it  voluntarily  unites 
elf  to  the  drama,  has  a  share  in  detenmning  the  fonn  of  the 
[whole.     Without  seeking  to  fix  the  precise  amount  of  this  effect, 
re  may  suggest  one  or  two  of  its  principal  elements. 
First  of  all,  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  highest  mode  of  miiting  music 
^lidmma  is,  as  Herr  WagiuM*  maintains,  that  of  uniting  it  through- 
out; accordingly,  the  whole  of  the  dramatic  poem  should,  as  far 
aa  possible^    possess  a   certain    elevated    emotional    character* 
I  Further,  since  musical  structure  always  involves  a  certain  degree 
iif  aiiitj-  of  emotional  cluiracter,  it  follows  that  the  drama  should 
characterised  by  a  liigh  degree  of  unity  of  sentiment.     The 
foiore  complete  the  hannony  of  the  parts  of  a  drama  in  their 
I  t'motinnal   effects  on  the  mind,  the  better,  cwterb  parihtt^^  is  the 
diajmi  fitt/^d  for  musical  treatment.     Hence  we  find  that  the  best 
IjH'  ^    '      nas  are  always  marked  by  some  ruling  sentiment  or 
Itai,  tional  idea,  w4iich  serves  as  a  basis  of  a  double  unity 

-^Jetic  and  musical.  At  the  same  time,  musical  foiTQ  requires 
picturesque  variety  as  much  as  organic  unity,  and,  accordingly, 
tip  dmma,  whieli  seeks  to  be  lyrical,  nuist  present  numerous  con- 
trasta  of  situation,  such  as  are  fitted  to  draw  out  difierent  orders 
<*f  musical  capability.     Skilfully  to  combine  a  few"  well-marked 


LU  In  wcrth 
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tlint  Wttgner,  tvliile  attenipting  to  show  tho  inmloqnacy  of 
los  to  it  tlm  vnlno  it  cliviiiiB,     A  striking  illufifcratioa 
I  in  a  puAsage  of  tho  letter  already  rofoiTed  to»  which 
:  *'  Hure,"  (in  the  opening?  porioil  of  Bocthovou's  sym- 
loo-metoiiy,  disflt^ctctt  into  its  ainalleMt  iDfcrerHentsciich  of 
V    two  ton-  /         '  '      -prcB»ive  now 

now  throTi.  ance,  Theao 

.  v<  r  Tiow  L       ,        -.    .  ,      ,   .  .!     ting  in  neon- 

_'  t'l  11    rlvoanain  a  whirlpool, hI ways  fascinating 

n^  r  I  unuot  for  a  moment  withdraw   himflelf  from 

rbci  Uighut^t  interoat,  is  compelled  to  attnbuto  to 

vrtrv  rhythinic  panso  a  inplodic  moaning.      Tho 

i  u  of   mololy,  through  the  richest 

of  music',  which  was  nothing  pIsu 

I  2 
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dramatic  contrasts  in  a  total  unity,  so  as  to  provide  ample  scope 
to  tlie  composer  for  pleasing  and  eflFective  co-ordinations  of 
musical  phrase  and  mood,  is  an  art  attainable  by  a  few  only. 

Passing  now  to  the  detailed  parts  of  the  musical  drcona,  we 
observe,  first  of  all,  that  the  addition  of  music  to  a  dramatic 
subject  necessitates  a  nmnber  of  definitely  lyrical  situations,  in 
which  feeling  may  express  itself  freely  and  exhaustively.  Such 
moments  must  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the  moments  of 
the  progressive  action.  I  quite  concur  with  Herr  Otto  Jahn,  who 
maintains,  in  opposition  to  Herr  Wagner,  that  the  lyrical  drama 
must  not  be  a  perpetual  flux;  but  must  contcdn  points  of  repose. 
**  It  is,"  he  says,  "  according  to  nature,  not  only  that  single 
feelings  should  be  suggested  by  leaps  (sprungtceise)^  but  also 
that  tliis  perpetually  renewed  partial  tension  ^ould  be  followed 
by  a  complete  intensive  satisfaction — a  pouring  out  of  the 
excited  feeling,  which  must  necessarily  spread  itself  out.***  It 
is  this  law  of  our  emotional  nature  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
prolonged  aria  form,  against  which  Herr  Wagner  is  never  weary 
of  directing  his  attack.  The  aria  is  a  complete  and  rounded 
vocal  form,  which  ofiers  ample  scope  for  a  rich,  various,  yet 
united  melodic  structure.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  room  for 
this  musical  form  amid  the  rapid  progressive  movements  of  a 
dramatic  action ;  but  it  constitutes  a  fit  and  beautiful  mould  for  a 
pure  emotion  when  raised  above  a  certain  intensity,  and  needing, 
as  Herr  Jahn  remarks,  a  lengthy  and  satisfying  utterance.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  an  opera  which  is  replete  with 
beautiful  airs,  appropriately  united  to  the  drama,  will  always  be 
esteemed  superior  to  one  which  lacks  these  elements.! 

A  similar  line  of  remark  applies  to  the  harmonic  forms  of  the 
chorus.  Whether  we  regard  the  funcrion  of  the  dramatic  chorus 
as  that  of  co-actors  who  enter  into  the  action  itself  and  preserve 
their  indi\'idual  characters  (as  Wagner  maintains),  or  as  that  of 
impartial  sympatheric  onlookers  (as  illustrated  in  the  Greek 
choms),  or  finally  as  both  one  and  the  other — which  seems  quite 
as  reasonable  an  idea  as  the  others — the  condition  of  choral 
song  is  a  e\Tnpathetie  mass  of  feeling  in  a  number  of  minds. 
Hence  the  action  should  ofier  frequent  situarions  which  appeal  to 
the  emorions  of  masses — ^tliat  is,  the  comparatively  simple  and 
universal  feelings  of  human  nature.     It  is  evident  that  this  con- 

*  Gtmunmelte  Aw/fdtze  uber  Musil\^.  144.  Herr  jAhn*a  critiques  on  TamhSmaer  vad 
LoAfii4/raii  should  be  ivad  bv  all  'vv'ho  are  desirous  of  forming  an  impartial  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  new  German  opora. 

t  It  is  rather  odd  that  Horr  Warmer  finds  it  a  positive  demerit  in  an  (^wratie  melodT 
that  the  audience  aro  likolv  to  find  it  singable  and  so  to  carrr  it  home  with  them.  It 
does  not  follow  that  )vx*ause  tbero  are  many  poor  airs^  which,  thanks  to  a  eatoliiiig 
rhjthnu  aro  apt  to  haunt  ono's  musical  memory,  no  worthy  melody  is  thne  rotaiaable. 
There  is  a  pleasurable  half-rolnntary  retention  ot  a  melody  and  a'painfal  inTolttntey 
snrriTal  of  it  No  composer  can  afford  to  ignore  the  fcyrmer,  though  he  mmf  be  fidly 
justified  in  aroiding  the  latter. 
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tdition   wiU  be   satiBfied  whenever  the  primary  feeUiiga  of  the- 

ilmma  are  of  the  typical  character  already  described.      The  mani- 

i+«tAtion  in  a  beautiful  fomi  of  a  broad  and   elevated  hiimau 

aent^  such  as  quiet  resigruition  to  an  ine\"itable  woe,  or  pure^ 

JeT(itt*d  love,  mil  always  appeal  to  synipathetic  bystanders. 

Ouee  more,  the  claims  of  inueic  in  the  lyrical  drama  are  seen  iu 

he  detuundjs  of  the  orchestra  for  moments  and  circumstances  in 

^hich  it  can  display  it.8  characteiistic  powers*  As  a  mere  support  to 

frocal  melody  the  orchestra  is  limited/     The  full  beauty  of  instru- 

DMital  music  calls  for  undivided  attention,  and   should   reveal 

elf  when  the  action  is  ftilenL     How  fine  are  the  opportunities 

ITorded  to  the  composer  by  tbe  moments  when  bodily  movement 

od  gft^sture  tiike  the  place  of  speech  I     When  the  mind  of  the 

ctor  is  cast  in  on  its* 'If  in  solitary  thought,  or  eye  meets  eye 

rith  an  intensity  of  hope  or  despair  which  enthrals  speech,  the 

prehestra  may  seek,  by  means  of  its  rich  and  varied  colouring 

tita  subtle  imitations  of  vocal  tone,  to  give  a  beautiful,  if  a 

L%  expression  to  the  inaudible  movements  of  the  soui     It  is 

possible  that  a  much  freer  use    of  this  function   of  orchestral 

Dn*tic  might  yet  be  made,  and  that  scope  might  be  afforded  not 

Daly  before  and  between  the  acts,  but  in  the  very  midst  of  a 

ic,  for  complete  orchestral  movements  in  strict  relation  to  a 

cries  of  feclingB.t 

One  other  point  in  the  effect  of  music  on  the  structure  of  the 

Iclmma  needs  to  be  considered^ — namely,  the  verbal  fonn  which  it 

[«**r7es  to  impress*     Tliis  is  ob^^ously  a  metric  form,  as  being  one 

[  wliich  best  hannonises  in  its  dignity  and  beauty  with  the  musical 

[•veBtiire,  and  at  the  same  time  one  wliich  most  easily  lends  itself  to 

n\!wical  treatment*       If   prose  is  often  the  best    medium  for  a 

J  apokeu  drama  which  closely  imitates  the  incidents  of  real   life, 

vewe  appears  to  be  the  mediimi  required  by  the  elevated  and 

irtcal  Bulijeet  of  the  lyrical  drama.     And,  furtlier,  the  regular  and 

symmetrical    stnicture    of  the   verse,   clearly   suppUes   the    most 

fitlitig  verbal  m(»uld  into  which  a  well-ordered  melody  can  pour 

itst^lr. 

This  influence  of  music  on  the  verbal  form  will  show  itself,  too, 
9^n  m  those  parts  of  the  drdma  wliich  are  least  lyrical.  In  the 
wore  rhetorical  parts  of  the  dialogue  where  the  musical  ac- 
<^*>ffifmmment  is  unobtrusive  and  restricted — namely,  in  the  recita- 

JI^Thnorcrloukin^  of  Uiifl  limit  frequently  lotd a  to  ovorlo;>tliQg  tb©  Tocal  pjirt  with 

■^  TUid  exee&j  U  tbo  naturaJ  result  of  thu  rupiil  proj^oaa  miwlo 

!  QAA  of  mstiHiinetitft,  nuA  mny  be  found  ia  tho  works  ol  the  bost 

.aion  for  orclipstral  elaboration  haa  beeti  some  pnj^eaut  which 

!  "  (iocorativ*)  m  in 

lonjfod  ftct»nii;  i  i  'Ho 

^  o/  IttoniiaH^r.f  and  Lohtwjrnt,  e^nuim  to  indicate ;*  tr ii*j  m^tti;<!t 
,.  ibo  oporutio  aod  the  iiimply  dramatic 
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tive — ^tlie  language  should  not  be  destitute  of  a  certain  poetic 
beauty,  and  should  be  ordered  in  a  pleasing  rhytlun.  The  canon 
laid  down  above,  that  the  lyrical  drama  should  be  emotional 
throughout,  requires  that  even  the  dialogue  should  possess  a 
certain  warmth  of  colouring — should  betray,  that  is,  an  intensity 
of  beUef,  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  which,  though  not  strictly 
speaking  emotional,  is  very  closely  related  to  feeling  proper. 
And  the  presence  of  this  attribute,  which  raises  the  dialogue  of 
the  opera  above  the  discourse  of  common  life,  justifies  a  certain 
measure  of  rhythmic,  if  not  metric,  regularity  of  form.  When  the 
language  is  of  this  form,  its  investiture  by  music  becomes  more 
easy  and  natural.  The  fairly  regular  distribution  of  the  poetic 
accent,  and  the  partial  di\^8ion  of  the  discourse  into  balanced 
measures,  allow  of  the  addition  of  something  like  a  melodic  form, 
though  of  one  less  perfect  than  that  which  answers  to  a  finished 
verse-structure.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that 
the  more  musical  every  part  of  the  lyrical  drama  can  be  made 
(consistently  with  the  preservation  of  its  dramatic  force),  the 
liigher,  in  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  will  be  the  value  of  the 
whole  work.* 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  influence  of  music  on  the 
structure  of  the  drama,  which,  since  they  are  of  less  importance, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sufficiently  ob\'iou8  to  one  who  accepts 
the  general  conception  of  the  opera  here  adopted,  do  not  call  for 
special  discussion.  As  examples,  I  may  name  the  need  of  a 
certain  lyrical  type  of  character — that  is,  of  a  nature  highly  emo- 
tional, and  instinctively  demonstrative  in  the  utterances  of  its 
feelings,  the  desirabihty  of  a  high  measure  of  picturesqueness  in 
scenery,  dress,  and  gesture,  so  that  the  visible  spectacle  may 
harmonise  in  its  beauty  with  the  audible  impression.  Other 
effects  of  a  similar  kind  may  probably  suggest  themselves  to  the 
thoughtful  reader. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  and  in  detail  on  the  influence  of 
the  musical  on  the  poetical  side  of  the  drama,  rather  tlian  on  the 
reciprocal  influence,  because  the  foraier  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
overlooked  by  writers  on  the  subject,  though  it  is  probably  quite 
as  important  as  the  other.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  order  to 
give  something  like  an  adequate  account  of  the  musical  drama^ 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  there  is  this  reciprocal  action,  and  that 
it  is  of  considerable  extent.  The  opera  is  dramatic  before  it 
becomes  musical.  A  dramatic  action  can  effect  a  good  result 
without  the  aid  of  musical  accompaniment :  a  series  of  musical 
pieces,  vocal  and  instrumental,  such  as  are  required  by  the  opera, 

*  Tho  history  of  th^  recitative,  from  its  first  meagre  forms  as  recitativo  secco  in  the 
hinds  of  tho  early  Italian  composers,  to  its  rich  development  in  the  hands  of  Wagner, 
illnstrates  a  growing  perception  of  the  essentially  ;>oe^ic  character  of  the  open  in  all 
its  parts. 
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trntim  Uiimtelligibht,  apart  from  tlie  dramatic  interpretatioii. 
iThis  is  so  obvious,  and  has  been  so  frequently  insisted  on  by 
nyriters,  from  Gluck  downwards,  tliat  we  scarcely  need  to  enforce 
I  it  by  lengthy  argument* 

We  may,  jicrhaps,  briefly  mini  up  the  influence  of  the  laws  of 
[the  dmma  on  the  character  of  dramatic  music  in  the  following 
jjifopositiong: — 

(!♦)  The  drama  beijig,  evi'O  in  its  must  lyrical  varieties,  the 
I  manifestation  of  a  human,  or  quasi-human  action,  which,  inasmuch 
[10  it  consistB  of  numerous  mental  processes,  and  of  a  complex 
[series  of  refeults,  must  always  make  certain  demands  tm  the 
liTsnal  perception  and  the  understanding  of  the  spectator,  is  cx- 
IfoBed  to  the  danger  of  being  hidden  by  music,  as  by  a  veil,  instead 
jf»f  being  interpri-'ted  by  it  as  by  a  new  voice.  If  the  composer 
[merely  seeks  tt»  display  all  the  possibilities  of  music,  all  the 
[capabiUtics  of  the  singer  and  the  instrumentalist,  without  any 
Irt'ferenco  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  drama,  the  w^hole  effect  will 
lie  discordant  and  inartistic.  Music,  while  asserthig  her  own  in- 
i&Ii^abU'f  right  to  be  beautiful,  must  select  that  order  of  beauty 
I  wWch  best  befits  the  poetic  subject.  The  musical  accompaniment 
hboitld  be,  not  a  mere  adventitious  adornment  to  the  dmma,  but  a 
ilimutifally  fitting  robe,  which,  instead  nf  liiding,  indirectly  reveals 
I  the  form  it  pnclosee.  Tliat  is  to  say,  the  composer,  while  seeking 
til  give  proper  heed  to  the  inherent  laws  of  musical  fonn,  must 
observe  at  the  same  time  the  emotional  and  poetic  relations  of  his 
[art* 

%)  Every  drama  involves  processes  and  events  which  arc  but 
littW  emotional,  cotnparatively  quiet  trains  of  thought,  deliberate 
tJeeutions  of  plans,  and  so  on  ;  and  in  relation  to  these  paits 
oiurff  has  to  exercise  a  special  amount  of  st.4f-restraint.  A  quiet 
jwueage  of  a  dialogue  is  simply  spoilt  by  being  translated  into  an 
elaborate  melodic  expreesiou,  and  a  comparatively  ordinaiT  action, 
wliich  may  be  a  necessaiy  hnk  in  the  development  of  the  plot^ 
l»P€omee  ridiculous  when  accompanied  by  an  exrpiisitely  beautifid 
^hestral  movement.  In  other  words,  a  lyrical  drama  is  never 
family  musical  throughout,  and  the  composer  must  observe  the 
iftoments  and  situations  which  call  for  an  unobtrusive  musical 
^wcompaniraent.t 
(X)  Even  in  moments  of  the  most  intense  and  the  most  elevated 


'  T!ii«  T  •i"'-'ple  muiiffistly  exdndes  from  tbo  op«ni  th«*  more  clobornto  forms   of 
^'  '  al  to  the    undyrstamling  rather  than  to  \h^  emotion  of  tho  hearor. 

^ '  ftption  of  tho  rehitioo*  of  a  fugne^  for  oxarcplt?,  ifl  only  posstblo  when 

• '  iidividod.     ThoBo  1aw»  of  Btnicture,  moreover,  havo  no  doae  oonoGctioa 

'^'  •}  *M«  of  iriTi^t*?. 

'oal  ac4?ompaiiimetit  Djnfit  retire  from  notice  wlion 
cilld  for  tho  spucUtor*a  coii<!tjotrjii^ii  ntt 'Dlian, 
-  .-    liwi'jL  im     iuii^it'i   V    i   iv  iiiugirii]  language     Yet,  a§  we  huvo  obtujrve  l,»uch 
«»tt.nit  ihouli,  »«  far  as  posRiblc,  be  airoided  in  the  lyrical  dnima. 
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emotional  expression,  music  has  to  observe  certcLm  obvious  limits. 
The  feeling  wliich  calls  for  a  full  and  complete  utterance  is  still 
an  element  of  a  dramatic  action,  andj  has  bounds  set  to  it  by  this 
circumstance.  If  we  loiter  too  long  in  the  indulgence  of  a  certain 
ti-ain  of  emotion,  and  wholly  give  ourselves  up  to  a  dominant  mood, 
we  are  likely  to  let  sUp  the  dramatic  thread,  and  to  lose  interest 
in  the  evolution  of  the  story.  The  composer  is  under  peculiar 
tcinptation  to  expand  unduly  these  lyrical  efiusions,  since  his  aYt 
is  never  more  successful  than  when  it  has  to  inteipret  a  single 
emotional  mood.  The  utterance  of  a  powerful  and  pent-up,  feel-  . 
iiig  in  appropriate  melody,  though  a  necessary  feature  of  the 
lyrical  drama,  must  always  be  characterised  by  a  certain  modera- 
tion. It  must  present  itself  as  a  natural  and  temporary  pause  in 
the  progress  of  the  action — not  as  an  inten-uption  of  it.  This 
truth  was  clearly  perceived  by  Gluck,  who  sought  to  shorten  the 
aria  structure,  and  to  banish  from  the  opei-a,  once  and  for  all,  the 
bmvura  figures  with  which  the  earHer  aria  was  accustomed  to 
udorn  itself  in  the  interests  of  the  singer,  who  was  chiefly  bent  on 
astoxmding  liis  audience  by  fea.ts  of  vocalisation.  Gluck's  own 
arie  are  models  of  the  form  most  appropriate  to  the  dramatico- 
lyrical  order  of  sentiment.* 

From  all  the  foregoing  considerations  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  relation  of  music  and  poetry  in  the  lyrical  drama 
is  not,  as  the  Wagnerites  say,  one  of  servant  and  lord,  but  one  of 
felloAv-servants  to  a  common  lord.  The  highest  aim  of  the  musi- 
cal drama  is  realised  when  both  poetry  and  music  co-operate  in 
producing  a  large  and  harmonious  whole.  In  order  that  it  may 
be  large,  each  must  have  as  free  a  scope  as  possible  for  the  em- 
ployment of  its  own  peculiar  agencies.  In  order  that  it  may  be 
liarmonious,  each  must  limit  itself  in  mutual  concession.  That  is 
to  say,  each  must  seek  to  observe  what  the  other  reqi^ires  as  its 
appropriate  function,  and  learn  to  I'cgulate  its  own  activity  in 
harmonious  relation  to  tliis  function.  Poetry  must  content  its0lf 
with  being  musical,  and  music  wdth  being  poetic,  and  iiitthis 
manner  the  two  will  combine  to  produce  something  which; is 
neither  poetry  nor  music,  but  a  product  of  both. 

AVe  say  that  our  lino  of  discussion  has  led  us  to  this  conclusion^ 
and  yet  we  must  confess  tliat  tliis  theory  has  been  quite  as  much 
the  assumption  as  tlie  conclusion  of  our  reasonings.  The  doc- 
trine that  in  the  opera  music  is  wholly  subordinate  to  the  poetic 
subject  caimot  bo  refuted  by  a  demonstrative  chain  of  reasoning. 
The  highest  function  of  any  form  of  art  is  that  which  produces 

"  It  may  bo  worth  adding  that  tho  bravura  flight  is  not  nnivergally  bad  art,  ns  some 
of  the  moBt  deliciouH  ario  of  Mozart  sufficiently  testify.  Tho  temporary  lingering  on  a 
Aingle  word,  and  even  on  a  single  syllable^  may  bo  highly  natural  when  the  associations 
of  tho  word  or  tho  emotional  colouring  of  tho  syllabic  sound  gives  it  a  peculiar  prociooa- 
noss  to  the  8ingor*8  mind  at  the  time. 
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rfli<'   Tai^ost    amount    of    refined  uiid    enduring  i^Icasure   to   a 

ctihivatod  mind.     It  is*  of  course,  permissiblo  to  Ray  that  a  dm  ma 

\rWch  is  wholly  free  to  pursiitj  it  own  aims,  and  tu  employ  music 

flmpir  a«  an  auxiliary,  will  %neld  a  purer  and  larger  delight  than 

I  uae  which  has  to  limit  it«elf  according  to  the  extmiicoufi  ruqnirc- 

nient«  c»f  nnisical  art*    All  tliat  one  can  urge  by  way  of  argument 

I  agasiBt  this  theory  is  afe  follows : — (1,)  Music»^vit:h  its  present  wealth 

an^l  *  xity  of  structure,  requirti^  a  certain  amount  of  liberty 

t'l  i'  it  it8  own  laws;  and  to  tie  down  the  art  to  a  rigid  con- 

I  fortuity  to  the  poetic  theme,  mippomng  this  to  be  possible,  is 

I  ubviotti*Iy  tf»  rni^s  a  large  part  of  the  effect  of  musical  art.    Unless 

tie /a//  beauty  of  musical  form  in  crnnpatible  with  dramatic  spec- 

>  facie,  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  art 

[  at  all,     (2.)  The  hiBtorv-  of  the  opera  Bufflciently  establishes  the 

jiruponition  tliat  a  high  degree  cjf  musical  beauty  is  fully  com- 

I  pitible  with  dmmatic  force.       From  these  premises  it  seems  to 

'  "*     ^  18  a  probable  inference,  that  the  largest  qnantum  nf 

1  e.  and  consequently  the  highest  a^stlietic  value,  is 

I  nialifted  by  that  order  of  opera  which  seeks  both  a  dramatic  and 

lA  mufiieal  end. 

Ono  «>ther  question  presents  itself  in  this  discussion — \\Tiat  rank 
nmong  the  arts  must  be  assign ed  to  the  musical  dmma  as  it  Ims 
1*1*1*11  here  conceived  I  Herr  Wagner,  as  is  well  known,  looks  on 
till*  lyrical  drama  as  the  highest  development  of  all  the  arts, 
mwrniuch  as  it  employs  the  principal  of  them,  poetry,  music,  and 
pir  1  one  largo  and  harmonious   sensuous  impression,  and 

wil'  s  them  to  the  production  of  a  homogeneouK  emotiniial 

ftBtvct. 

Till?  first  thing*  perhap.s,  in  this  tlieory  which  striken  the  reader 
•14  nn  obj lection,  is  its  apparent  contradiction  to  the  whole  pre- 
'ferttt  dirvelopment  of  art.  When  the  arts  were  in  their  infancy, 
i*tmiHttation  was  their  necesBar^-  law :  they  were  each  too 
fccWf  to  \n\\k  singly.  As  they  grew  and  became  m»>re  complex* 
they  were  not  oidy  able  to  walk  alone,  but  were,  in  a  sense,  Com- 
p<'!lT^d  tx)  do  so.  Thus  painting  outgrew  the  limits  of  mural 
*!'ctHtition,  and  music  tlie  leading  of  song  and  dance.  That 
ppwcew  of  differentiatiun  which  characterises  the  evolution  of  art, 
Jeofail  evolution,  involved  the  separation  of  the  individual  arts, 
^  mch  art  acquired  a  more  distinetl}'  marked  province  and  uim, 
it  m|iured  greater  liberty  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  function,  and 
tlr    !•  ^vflg  only  attainable  by  independence — that  is,  by 

*■  '>f  active  ty. 

Wagners  doctrine  appears  to  be  defective  in  attaching 
'"'•  fugb  a  value  to  mere  quantity  of  ajsthetic  impression,  and  too 
IWij  til  tlie  elements  of  purity  and  tranquiUity,  It  strikes  one  that 
tfcb  emir  diiqilaj^  itself  in  the  composer's  works.     With  all  the 
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splendour  of  effect  wliicli  such  works  as  Lohengrin  undoubtedly 
produce,  the  mind  is  apt  to  suffer  from  a  sense  of  being  over- 
laden and  satiated.  The  whole  series  of  effects  is  too  sensuous 
and  too  emotional.  One  longs  for  moments  of  comparative 
repose  when  each  sense,  no  longer  distracted  by  so  gorgeous  a 
simultaneous  impression,  might  enjoy  its  own  world  of  beauty  in 
perfect  purity,  and  when,  too,  the  quiet  play  of  the  understanding 
(that  interloper,  according  to  HeiT  Wagner)  might  relieve  and 
supplement  the  over-stimulated  activities  of  sense  and  emotion. 
HeiT  Wagner  seems  to  think  the  sole  condition  of  harmony  in 
art  is  the  co-ordination  of  distinct  series  of  impressions  in  the 
closest  possible  correspondence.  He  does  not  recognize  that, 
with  the  conditions  of  our  modem  and  higlily-developed  arts,  the 
most  perfect  harmony  of  impression  is  only  attainable  by  a  style 
of  art  which,  instead  of  labouring  to  invade  the  soul,  so  to  speak, 
by  every  avenue  of  sense,  modestly  seeks  to  find  a  way  to  itK 
inmost  regions  by  one  single  avenue.  It  would  seem  to  be 
obvious  that  before  the  whole  nature  of  man  can  be  thus  satisfied 
at  once  by  one  complex  work  of  art,  its  several  parts  must 
become  enfeebled  and  attenuated. 

We  would  assign  to  the  musical  drama  a  very  high  placid 
among  the  arts,  but  certainly  not  that  unique  rank  claimed  by  iti* 
newest  representatives.  As  we  have  said,  the  opera  is  the  result 
of  a  compromise  between  two  arts  which  have  attained  a  large 
amount  of  independence ;  accordingly,  it  cannot  exhibit  all  the 
powers  of  music,  for  these  have  long  ago  outgrown  the  function 
of  distinct  poetic  expression ;  neither  can  it  exhibit  all  the  powen* 
of  the  drama,  since  these,  through  their  number  and  complexity, 
often  defy  the  interpretation  of  music.  The  musical  drama  seekn 
to  represent  a  comparatively  simple  and  highly  emotional  action, 
having  a  certain  beauty,  and  so  susceptible  of  musical  accom- 
paniment. AMien  thus  restricted,  it  is  capable  of  realising  a 
considerable  hannony  of  impression,  \vith  a  variety  which  need 
not  distract  nor  confuse ;  hence  it  claims  a  place  among  the  most 
dehghtful  forms  of  art,  though  aesthetic  science  has  as  yet  nu 
data  for  detenniniug  its  exact  altitude. 

James  Sully. 
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Wjmk  Max. 


THE  Year  of  Grace  ungraciously  yielded  by  the  Nation  to  the 
Cliurch,  ere  the  relations  between  the  latter  and  the  former 
l>'  1.  has  nearly  pasEHr^l  away.    The  twelve  months  granted 

b\  i  nt  to  the  Clergy  of  the  ERtabliKhed  ReUgion,  to  deride 

vhdher  or  not  they  \iill  receive  at  tlie  hands  of  the  State  alone 
dmsqona  npon  the  doetriue/  ceremonial,  and  diftdplineof  CiIRIsri> 
(Well,  has  nearly  gnne*  lien  have  had  space  for  reflection* 
Ther  have  had  opportunity  of  seeing  things  as  they  are,  not  aB 
\lm  have  l>een  depiet<'d*  They  have  had  leisure  to  recoimider 
ibw  opinionB,  and  to  estimate  the  effect  of  tlieir  acts  and  worde. 
Meii's  hearts  have  had  time  to  recover  tlie  etrain  to  which 
^^1'  '  "        d  by  ju8tifiable  excitement  from  M^thin  and 

^Jj  H>n  from  wnthont.     ^len'e  mindn  liave  been  able 

tOTTfcipfh  more  dispassionately  and  less  angrily  the  real  issues  at 
*^'  '  '  fc»rm(-rly  tht?y  may  Imve  failed  to  realize  them. 
'''  .  u  able  to  ntudy  the  point  in  debate,  historically 

«"  Well  as  a  matter  of  poHcy,  legally  as  well  as  by  the  light 
'»i  n»ligious  contro^'crsy*  constitutionally  as  well   as  under  the 

Worship  Ro^ulAtion  Act  directly  affccU  lunttorB  of  doctrine  wUl 
li.  and  U  uffsmmid  tbroughout  tlio  paper.     It  is  of  the  chiofent  im- 
j*?rUijA.«  t^^^i  l|^l^  fj^,.^  1,^,  ch>arly  rt'aliiwjd.      It  Huflice»  hen^  to  my  that,  at  the  f\rnt 
y'WKV  in  fii»*  <_  rui  y\f  ArcUcft,  the  new  Judge  becomes  ex  offtrio  iU  Official  Principfil. 
*'  1  li'h  would  have  coqk^  boforo  tlio  h^^tiumtL'  Dc'an  of  Arches  will 

^'  t  iiistAQce  or  in  first  appcftl,  bcforti  tho  Ttew  Jndije  ereiited  by 

^  '^-"  >  wbBtb^r.T'l ——.  '  .  .,<  .]  ,.v.j  ,.-  d...  yiroviflionB 

••'  hr.  old    CI  1  by  Uio 

__•**'  w\ct,orby;  !  used  into 

ji4ic«al  Committoo  oi  tbo  Privy  Council. 
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influence  of  undignified  panic — though  they  once  failed  to  sec  tha 
any  questionfi  of  constitution^  law,  or  history  were  involved*  li 
short,  a  calm  has  followed  the  stonn.  Persons,  on  both  ddes^  are 
calculating  the  results — what  has  been  gained ;  what  may  yet  be 
lost  I  what  is  inevitable ;  what  may  still  be  remedied  t  They  are 
asking — who  actually  caused  the  tunnoil ;  what  h«w  it  already 
done  ;  what  will  he  its  effect  in  the  future  1 

At  such  a  monaeut,  it  is  not  unfit  to  ask :  What  answer  to  th^ 
Nation  will  the  Claurch  return  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  grace  1 
What  reply  will  the  Clergy  make  to  Parliament  when  the  twelvJ 
months'  reprieve  .shall  have  expired  7  What  will  they  say  to  thei| 
flocks,  whom  they  have  taught  that  CiiRiST*s  Kingdom  is  not 
this  world ;  and  to  the  World,  who  knows  that  they  have 
taught?  Wliat  will  they  say  to  their  own  conscience*  whicj 
beUeves  in  the  CathoUc  Cliurch  ;  and  to  GOD,  Who  loii»w8  they 
believe  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  "witness  unmoved  the  personal  and 
oflScial  abandonment  of  spijitual  authority  and  power,  in  one  woi 
of  Jurisdiction,  by  their  bishops?  Are  they  prepared  to  accej 
from  the  State  alone,  and  in  defiance  of  Church  law,  a  pureljj 
secular  tribunal  for  purely  spiritual  causes  ?  Are  they  willing 
accept,  ill  any  case,  from  a  member  of  the  legal  profeseic 
appointed  under  the  sole  authority  of  Parliament,  civil  decision 
on  the  mysteries  of  tlie  faitli,  the  details  of  worship*  the  loiles 
Christian  duty ;  and  to  obey  such  decisions,  if  the  truth  be  therebj 
compromised  \  Are  they  willbig  to  retain  office  and  to  cxercia 
sacred  fimctions  in  a  Chin-ch  episcopal  (speaking  popularly) 
essence  as  well  as  in  form,  with  a  fundamental  element  of  epii 
copal  jurisdiction  withcbawii  under  one  aspect,  and  \\4th  ever 
shred  of  it  torn  away  under  another  ?  Are  they  content,  in 
word,  to  become  the  seixants  of  an  Act-of-Parhament  Clim*ch — i 
responsible  positions  hideed,  and  higlily  honoiu'ed  of  the  world 
their  servitude  ;  but  yet,  in  subjection,  in  all  they  hold  dearest  an(j 
prize  most  highly  and  believe  most  finiily,  to  the  tempurarj''  ruling 
of  an  uncertain  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  J  Will  the! 
teach  or  cease  from  teaeliing ;  will  they  act  or  cease  from  actinj 
will  they  retain  God's  worship  as  the  Cliurch  of  C^irlst  ha 
ordered,  or  mould  it  after  some  other  fashion,  accoi'ding  to  tl 
decisions  of  the  State-made  judge  i  Will  they  in  morals,  iu  oer< 
monial,  above  all  in  doctrine,  now  consent  to  be  bound  by,  whei 
hitherto  for  countless  ages  they  have  been  free  from,  tlie  deeisior 
of  an  impalpable  thing  called  the  National  Will,  as  expressed  by  tl 
unequivocal  votes  of  a  popular  assembly  largely  couipos«»d  of  Jewi 
Nonconformista,  and  Infidels  I  Will  tliey  obey  man  in  tlie  plac 
of  God  *  For  such,  stated  in  plain  language,  is  the  nlteniotivi 
placed  before  the  Clergj-  of  the  EstabUshed  ReUgion*  Such  is  tk| 
conflict  precipitated,   prematiu-ely    and    trnwisely,   between 
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Church  aud  the  World  in  England.  The  poBition  here  indicated 
niiust  be  mastered  before  any  sober  and  well-considered  answer 
call  be  given  to  the  question — ^Ought  we  to  obey  the  NewConrt,  in 
Spiritual  Cauises  ? 

It  ifl  fully  tiine  to  ask  these  questions  tlistinctly  and  to  obtain  a 
dc'£iiite  answer  to  them  before  July,  1875,  comes — a  date  which 
may  be  predicted  with  certainty  to  be  a  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  tlie  Church  of  England.  It  may  possibly  prove  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  also  of  a  Nation  hitherto 
blessed  by  the  union  of  Church  with  State,  It  is  fully  time  at 
thia»  the  eleventh  hour,  for  two  reasons : 

Firstly  ;  because  it  is  an  unhappy  fact,  in  looking  backwards  on 
the  past  twelve  months,  that  we  can  point  to  no  declaration  from 
oar  presumable  leaders  to  help  us,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  High 
Church  party,  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  momentous  subject ;  to 
no  itatement  of  principle  to  instruct  us ;  to  no  line  of  action  for 
tts  to  follow.     So  far  as  the  present  iviiter  can  gather,  not  one 
of  our  great  men,  whom  we   respect  and   to  whom  we  would 
Ksten,  has  uttered  a  sound  or  made  a  sign  to  hifluence  those  who 
bofc  to  them  for  guidance  at  this  jimcture.     No  doubt  reasons 
aofficient    to    themselves    have    caused  this   silence,    since    the 
BQl  became  law — ^for  they  spoke  with  no  uncertain  sound  at 
S*  James's  Hall  in    1874,      Perhaps  it  indicates   that  the    time 
ft>r  teacliing  is  over,  and  that  the  time  for  passive  enduiunce 
and  suffering   resistance  has  begim.      But   the  silence   can   be 
otherwise  inteipretcd»  both  by  fiienda  and  enemies.     Perhaps  it 
ift  but  the  lust  proof,  that  the  unly  leaders  whicli   the  CathoUc 
party  acknowledge,  and  wherein  c-onsist  ita  8Upei*natural  power 
ni  '  1  nted  siicctiss,  are  Catholic  Piinciples.     But,  under 

•'«  ,    ^^  s  the  fact  remains.     The  truths  whicli  are  imperilled 

Hud  denied  have  not  been  enforced  afresh  upon  us,  nor  defended 
iitfore  the  world,  nor  even  stated  for  diacussion  or  considem- 
tioiu  The  com-se  Avliigh  we  ought  to  adopt  as  an  important 
3^4  ttlvancing  party  in  the  Church,  or  as  units  of  the  party,  has 
^ot  hf^eji  inthcateil.  Shall  we  stand  or  full  togothcT:  and  how 
will  eithtT  alteniative  be  practically  possible  I  Shall  we  allow 
"H-  weak  to  be  overpowered  or  the  unpopular  to  be  attacked: 
1  hpw  will  the  popular  and  the  powerful  amongst  us  (fur  such 
are)  assist  their  brethren  ?  Shall  we  directly  agitate  for 
l^is*  utablishment,  and  aa  a  step  to  that  end  move  for  the  relief  of 
*Q^  iMghnps  frnni  tliuir  duties  in  the  Iloust^^  of  Lords;  or  patiently 
*^^Viiit  itn  inevitable,  if  not  quick  approach  I  Shall  we,  as  a  last 
resource  and  hi  SL*lf-defeuce,  in  order  to  save  our  conscience, 
*«n^  into  lay-communion — whatever  that  tei-m  may  import  for 
'  who  are  priests :  or  shall  we  remain  at  our  posts,  individu- 
ally »ligendowed  and  disestablished,  turned  adrift  by  the  power  of 
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the  State,  but  yet  miinsteiing  as  priests  to  all  who  shall  privately 
come  to  us,  and  laying  in  each  parish  the  foundation  of  a  Free 
Church  of  England  of  the  future  :  or  shall  we,  as  mere  spectators, 
inertly  witness  the  gradual  but  sure  disintegration  of  the  old 
historical  Church  of  England  at  the  pleasure  of  a  non-Christian 
ParHament,  whose  will  in  spiritual  matters  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  enforced  as  law  ?  To  some  of  these  questions  at  least 
we  might  reasonably  have  expected  a  reply  from  distinguished 
men.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  questions  will  find  an 
active  solution  on  the  paii;  of  many  persons,  although  no  verbal 
response  has  been  made  by  our  leaders. 

Secondly ;  it  is  time  to  ask  these  questions,  because  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  necessitates  their  answer. 
It  is  no  matter  of  antiquarian  research.  It  is  no  matter  of  history, 
legal  or  constitutional.  We  know  its  parentage.  We  have  wit- 
nessed its  origin  and  growth.  We  are  conscious  of  its  develop- 
ment— its  changes,  contradictions,  and  vacillations.  We  can  con- 
ceive its  effects ;  and  have  been  threatened  with  its  terrors. 
Moreover,  we  are  aware  of  the  lines  of  mere  temporary  policy 
upon  which  the  measure  was  based,  and  the  principles  of  truth 
ignored  by  its  enactment :  of  the  expediency  which  will  dictate 
its  operation,  and  the  rights  and  powers  invaded  when  it  shall  be 
enforced. 

Two  facts  alone  are  suflScient  to  discredit  the  Act  of  1874  with 
all  Church  people.  1st :  It  violates  the  principle  of  the  English 
constitution  formulated  by  Lord  Coke,  but  acted  upon  from  time 
immemorial,  that  "  ecclesiastical  laws  are  to  be  administered  by 
ecclesiastical  judges,"  and  it  may  be  added,  in  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  2nd:  It  has  destroyed,  partially  and  virtually  in  one 
case,  wholly  and  absolutely  in  another,  the  legal  jurisdiction 
of  the  English  episcopate,  the  spiritual  authority  and  power  of 
our  bishops.  Hence,  one  may  be  excused,  however  feeble  the 
effort,  for  making  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question  of  obedience 
at  this  crisis  of  the  Church. 

For  it  is  a  crisis  in  the  Cliurch's  career  in  this  kingdom  of 
England — a  crisis  of  which  we  of  middle  age  have. not  seen  the 
like,  a  crisis  of  which  those  who  read  history  and  study  theology 
have  not  heard  the  like.  Theology  need  hardly  be  called  to 
supply  evidence  of  the  outrage  inflicted  upon  the  first  principles  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  powers.  Any  elementary  catechism  of  the  faith  will 
furnish  materials  for  foiming  a  right  judgment.  But  history,  though 
we  have  continual  evidence  in  how  many  ways  it  may  be  read* 
can  produce  no  exact  parallel  to  the  present  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
paradox.  Cases  may  be  quoted,  indeed,  which  offer  a  partial  or 
one-sided  resemblance.     In  the  domain  of  dogmatic  taitiv  tt* 
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t  [riscopate  of  a  province  may  have  surrendered  the  dcpoBit  of 
foith,  as  ill  the  wide-Bpread  defection  during  the  Arian  hereRy. 
Whether  or  not  this  may  be  considered  a  parallel  instance  to  the 
Hcticm  of  the  English  luehops  in  regard  to  their  spiritual  jiirifidic- 
ti<^a,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  parallel  extends  to  the  cin^e  as  well 
m  to  the  disease.  For,  under  episcopal  deeertion,  it  was  the 
Itriestbood  and  faithful  laity  wlio  preserved  the  sacred  trust  of 
rtttholtc  tnith  ill  the  early  ages,  Tt  may  be  by  the  suffering  resist- 
;uice  of  the  clergy  and  the  passive  endurance  of  the  people  that> 
in  these  latter  times,  the  authority  and  power  of  the  bishops  may  be 
rrgainetl  and  the  Ubei-ties  of  the  Church  may  bo  restored.  The 
|vrownt  instance,  howevei\  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  Christianity. 
It  may  be  more  respectful  to  those  in  authority,  and  it  is  not  less 
true  to  fact,  to  conceive  what  the  historian  of  the  future  will  be 
forced  to  record,  nither  than  to  state  what  contemporaiy  eritieism 
wm  remark.  The  events  wliicli  must  appear  on  the  page  of 
history,  when  relieved  of  the  techjjieaHties  of  the  legist  or  politic 
iiao»  are  these  i  Firstly;  that  the  entire  episcopate,  as  individual 
liftbopg,  of  a  National  Church,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  grace, 
\i'  *'  '  surrendered  to  a  non-fliriBtian  popular  assembly  its 
<»>'  __-  -iL'Ut  and  really  inaUenable  spiritual  rights  and  powers, 
lu  other  words,  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  of  1874,  either 
rirtaally  or  absoUitely,  destroyed  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Etigliah  bisliops  and  archbishopH,  Secondly;  that,  as  a  conse- 
fioenoc  of  the  parliamentary^  action  of  the  bishops,  again  as 
if  I*'  '  '  ^'^.,  spiritual  causes  were  heard  and  spiritual  sentences 
w  ^  :  i  Jimced,  on  and  after  Jid^*  Ist,  1875,  by  a  judge  who  was 
w*fiilan  and  in  a  court  that  was  civil,  under  the  sole  authority  of 
ilio  temporal  power.  In  other  words,  that  when  the  Act  in  ques- 
H<»D  came  into  operation,  it  violated  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Cbriatian  ReUgion,  which  had  trom  the  first  been  respected  iu  the 
rite  union  of  Church  and  State. 

J  :  -  latter  statement  of  the  ftiture  hiistoiian  needs  no  explanation, 
Kvcry  lawyer  admits  its  truth.  A  j>oUtician  of  the  eminence  of 
Mr. Gladstone  has  repeated  the  dictum  of  Lord  Coke  as  applicable 
ttj  these  times.  The  foimer  statement  may  be  annotated,  at 
IcHist  in  its  quaUfications,  The  distinctions  aimed  at  are  these. 
Tht*  PuhUc  Worsliip  Regulation  Act  has  vtrtuallf/  destroyed  the 
logal  juriBdiction  of  the  English  liiBhops,  because  for  certain 
o-aiiites,  namely,  those  contemplated  by  the  Act,  and  at  the  will 
^*d  jrleasure  of  three  parishioners,  the  twenty-eight  Diocesan 
0»UTts  of  first  instance,  which  synchronise  with  Christianity,  are 
Icfgnlly  abolished.  The  PubUc  Worship  Regulation  Act  has  abso- 
^  Moyedthe  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  English  archbishops 
,  lor  ever}'  cause,  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  ritual,  it  enacts 

'  kgal  abolition  of  the  two  Provincial  Courts  of  first  appeal  at 
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Canterbmy  and  York.  In  the  first  caee^  the  Act  pmvideB  for  tlie 
hearing  and  decision  of  the  cause  by  a  lay  judge  appointed  iinderj 
the  authority  of  its  own  enactment.  In  the  second,  tlie  Act  din 
tinctly  states,  that  "all  proceedings  (inclnding  necessarily  ques* ' 
lions  of  doctrine)  thereafter  taken  before  the  judge*  (of  its  ownj 
creation).  .  .  ,  within  the  province  of  Canterbmy,  shall  b<f 
deemed  to  be  taken  in  the  Arches  Court."  The  same  law  applief 
to  the  Chancery  Court  of  York*  In  both  provinces  *^thie  sectionj 
shall  come  into  operation  immediately  after  the  passing  of  thit 
Act,'*  and  **  whensoever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the'*  offices  it 
question.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  virtual  abohtion  of  the  twenty- 
eight  Diocesan  Courts  in  certain  causes,  and  of  the  actual  aboUtioji; 
of  the  two  Provincial  Courts  in  every  cause — both  at  tl^e  instanc« 
of  the  bishops  themselves — is  it  wide  of  the  mark  to  affirm  that 
we  are  passing  through  a  crisis  in  the  Church  s  career  i 

Circumstances  have  made  the  writer  conscious  of  a  wide-spreac 
conviction  amongst  the  clergj'  of  ahnost  evciy  diocese,  that  the? 
authority  claimed  for  the  Court  and  mt^thod  of  pruccdure  estab* 
lished  under  the  PubUe  Worship  Regulation  Act  is  contrary  to  the 
first  principles  of  the  Chiistian  Religion.     There  is  good  reason  tc 
beHeve  that  tliis  conviction  is  shared  by  even  a  wider  range  that 
personal  observation  has  enabled  him  to  take.     It  is  trut;,  that  no^ 
to  an  equal  extent  is  there  agreement  as  to  *the  coin*8e  of  action 
which  Bucli  a  belief  necessitates,  or  suggests.     But  coTivietioi 
must  precede  common  action,  to  be  effective;  and  it  is  an  ci 
couraging  fact  for  the  possible  future  of  the  Cliurch  of  En  giant 
that  a  large  number  of  her   most  faithful   and   zealous   clergj 
concur  on  the  ecclesiastical  illegahty  of  this  measure-     They  hok 
it  to  be  subversive  of  tlie  Church's  system.     It  is  tnie,  agair 
that  the  clerg}^  in  {|ue6tion  do  not  all  agree  in  the  reasons  Avhicl 
lead  to  tlie  common  consent.     Some  honestly  confess  that  th^ 
subject  of  jurisdiction  is  one  wliich  has  not  been  specially  stiidiec 
by  them.     Some  are  loyally  unwilling  to  tliink  that  the  bishop^ 
themselves  were  really  aware  of  the  legithnate  consequences 
their  ujiadvised  action,  or  that  their  action  will  have  the  fat-s 
consequenceis  which  seem  to  be  inevitable,     Othurs,  with  amattei 
of-fact  y\v\v  of  the  case,  conceive  tliat  practically  we  are  ii< 
nmch  woi'se  off  than  before,  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  juria 
tliction  ;  and  that  it  were  better  to   be  judged  by  an  inipartiiij 
barrister  than  by  a  bLsliop  whos©  impai-tiality  might  possibly 
questioned.      And   otliers,  again,  take  a  hopefiU,  not  to   say 
sanguine  view,  that  the  New  Act  will  become,  uiKler  possible  cor 
tingeneies,  wliat  many  an  old  law  lias  proved  ittself  to  be,  a  de» 
letter.     But  alL  more  or  lees  lirmlvt  hold  that  the  meamire 
1874  legally  deprives  tJie  episoopate  of  sjiiritiial  authority*  ani 
power  which  it  is  essential  for  a  Christian  bishop  freely  to  enjc 
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and  use*  Well  may  they  thus  hold,  if  it  be  in  any  wise  tme  that 
thi-twt*iiiy-t*i^ht  Diocemiu  Courts  are  (for  certain  causes)  v^iitually 
abolisheti  and  the  twci  Provincial  Courta  are  (fur  every  cause) 
^bwlutely  abuliAlKd  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  tlmt  henceforth, 
in  the  Church  of  thiB  land,  spiritual  causes  are  to  be  decided  by 
ttlttjr  judge  in  a  ci\^  court  created  by  the  secular  power. 

These  circumstances  hav^e  indueed  the  present  writer  to  place 
nil  ntcord  and  to  offer  for  considemtion  the  following  tliouglits  on 
the  tt€W  Court  for  the*  trial  of  ecclesiastical  offences.     Had  the 
lilQcttioii  been  one  of  abstract  theological  truth  on  deep  Cluiatirin 
ies,  which  r(M|uired  learning  for  its  discussion,  he  had  not 
apt<*d  to  treat  it.     But  the  elements  of  the  faith  alone  are 
'  ictimlly  concerned,  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  religion.     Had  the 
<|ii*«tjon  been  one  of  uitricate  State  policy,  or  of  obscure  constitu- 
tional right,  which  required  professional  training  for  its  mastery* 
ihad  not  ventured  to  touch  it.    But  the  elements  of  legal  and 
I  ixiHtieuI    knowledge    only    are    necess^irily  involved,  which    are 
almost  axiomatic.     No  doubt  hard  theological  propositions  and 
rHfficult  problems  of  law  and  pohtics  are,  or  may  be,  connected  with 
Any  full  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  its  origin  or  its  results.     No 
1  doubt  both  divines  and  lawyers  can  import  obscurity  into  the 
[qiiie«tion  and  display  learning  ui  the  argmnent,  which  will  have 
I  tljfi  rffect*  if  it  were  not  the  object,  to   conluse  and  bHiid.     But 
!  Ihe  plain  statement  of  first  principles,  and  their  tlirect  appUcation, 
I  and  tliu  resolute  avoidance  of  collateral  details  which  hide  the 
I  fliaiii  isime,  ^nH  enable  any  one  of  average  mental  power,  and 
'  crdittaiy  historical  and  theological  acquirement,  to  fomi  a  judg- 
I  tacut  in  this  matter  if  not  un-erringly  right,  at  least  not  seriously 
^rirrng. 

The  writer,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation 

!  ftiid  of  the  re8i>on8ibility  which    is   inseparable  from    the  task, 

vttntnres  to    address  himself  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  vnih 

c«n6dcQce :  ventures,  because  many  would  more  effectively*  plead 

I  for  the  faith  ;  with  confidence,  because  none  coidd  be  more  cer- 

tftm  of  the  premisses,  nor  more  assured  of  the  ultimate  result.     He 

appmai'hes  it  as  both  priest  and  citizen.     As  priest,  he  has  learnt 

^  thcoloiri^'al  truth  which  supports  the  constitutional  pruiciple 

al  laws  are  to  be  administered  by  eceleHiastical 

..  t  .,.Lii  regard  to  recent  enactment  it  may  be  adde^l,  in 

I  t^cleiiia«tical  courts.    As  citizen,  he  has  seen  the  reports  day  by 

lie  pubHc  papers,  of  tlie  origin,  growth  and  completion  of 

-  Parharaent  wliich  enacts  that  spiritual  causes  are  to  be 

[dt^cidwiby  a  secular  judge  and  to  be  decided  in  a  secular  Court. 

titurional  principle  is  at  one  vaXXi  t!ie  first  principles  of 

.,.;i  K«*hgicjn.      The   new  ParUamentary  enactment  is 

ivo  of  them^    As  both  citizen  and  priest,  then,  the  writer 
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feels  at  libertj'  to  ask  liis  brother  clergy  and  ft^Uaw-coimtrymen- 
Ought  we  to  obey  the  New  Court  and  inetliod  r^f  procedure  creatpd 
before  our  eyes,  which  legally  Wolate  the  fun  dame  iital  piTiiciplGij 
of  the  Faitli,  and  unconBtittitionally  naneel  the  contract  of  otu 
ordination  vowel     A  counsel  r»f  disobedience  to  any  anthonty  i^ 
at  all  times  a  dangerous  eoui-se  to  adopt.     To  a  clcrjj^nan  it  18 
painful  one  to  advocate.     It  can  only  be  justified  when  the  cou^ 
science  is  absolutely  convinced  that  it   haw  to  decide  betweei 
what  is  due  to  GoD»  and  what  is  claimed  by  man.     Perhaps  i^ 
were  better  in  such  a  case  to  Huppl)-  niateriiik  for  a  reply  than 
directly  to  make  answer  to  the  question* 

Materials  may  easily  be  supplied.  But  befor«>  they  are  furnished 
it  may  be  well  to  state  other  and  perhaps  less  impoi^tant  objec 
tions  to  the  authority  claimed  for  tlie  Court  and  method  of  pro 
cedure  established  under  the  PubHc  Worship  Regulation  Act ; 
well  as  to  its  mode  of  (i^nactment,  and  to  some  of  its  results. 

In  addition  to  the  two  chief  objections  already  ur^ed,  uamelj 
L  the  legal  suppression,  whether  ^^rtual  or  abeolute,  of  the  sjuritua 
jurisdiotion  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops ;  and  IL  the  uncon 
fititutional  infringement  of  the  principle  that  ecclesiastical  la\ 
are  to  be  administered  by  ecclesiastical  judgt.*6,  the  followinj^  maj 
with  confidence  be  affinncd  :    There,  ejista  «^  Act  of  Parliament 
the  SfnfjUf  Book^  in  relation  la  the  Churchy  coinparaUe  to  ths  Act 
1874.     This  is  beyond  controversy,  whether  tlie  Act  be  %nowc^ 
in  regard  to  its  subject  matter ;  or  to  the  mode,  objecte,  and 
suits  of  its  operation ;    or  to  the  authority   which  either  ak 
created  it,  or  was  deliberately  ignored  by  it.     Let  us  define  the 
points  of  comparison  in  order,      !•  The  Hubject  matter  of  the  Ac 
(so  far  as  the  present  arginnent  is  concerned)  is  the  spiritual  jurifl 
diction  of  the  episcopate,  in  queBtions  of  the  doctrine,  discipline 
and  cercTuonial  of  the  Church.     2,  The  mode    of  it^  operation 
(under  the  like  Hniitation)  is  the  unprecedented  way,  in  eith^ 
Cliurch  or  State,  in  which  the  lay  judge  of  the  new  civil  Ctmrt  ft 
the  trial  of  ecclesiasrical  offences  is  appointed,  together  wtJi  hi 
method  of  procedure.     Its  (»bjects,  expressed  iu  bricf^  are  U»o  pr 
noimcement  of  spiritual  Bcnt^nces  in  a  secular  Court  by  -a  di 
judge.      Its  results,  amongst  others  that  may  be  named,  arc  con 
fusion  and  intrusion,  as  well  as  the  abolition  oi  episcopal  jtiri^ 
diction,  in  the  same  i>r  different  dioceses  and  Diocesan  Courts. 
The  authority  (again  with  tlie  same  conditions)  which  w'ms  ignored 
it  ma}'  be  almost   siiid  which   was  defied*  was  the  co-ordinal 
authority  of  Convocation :  and  tl»e  sole  authority  wWch  ei 
it  was  that  of  Parhamcnt. 

There  is  no  wisli  to  deny  that  one,  or  more  of  these  el< 
may  be  separately  predicated  of  other  legislative  Acts  aflfe 
the  Church.      But  this  admission  gives  ndditiatml  T^roe  to 
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^oUf  that  all  nf  them  cornbiiiefl  can  be  affii-raed  of  no  other 

For  instance: 

cation  niay  not  liave  been  eousulted  iu  relation  to  Acts  of 

I  ParUamunt  which  bear  upon  the  tRinporal  side  of  ecclesiastical 

1  qnestioiifr:  bnt^in  rt^ation  tf>  tlieir  Hpiritiifil  side-,  Ipgiglation  similar 

I  to  that  of  1874  has  uovor  yut  been  forced  upon  the  Clmreh  in  defi* 

I  ance  of  ConTocation.     The  method  of  prneedm-o  in  eecleeiaRtical 

causes  hafi  no  drmbt  been   dealt  with  by  Parliament.     But  it  has 

rmly  been  so  dealt  wdth  of  late  years,  and  rince  the  stippreBfiiou 

of  Oonvocation;  never  to  the  present  extent,  nor  in  the  present 

manner.    And  nur  eoniplaint  is  thiK  that  the  new  Ljgielation  affecte 

much  more  than  mere  metliodn  of  procedure.     The  Bubjeet  matter 

(jf  the  Act  ha8  before  been  the  object  of  legislation  :  but  not  before 

haa  epiRcopal  jurisdietion  been  tampered  with,  much  less  haa  it 

been  abolished,  either  in  pa)f  or  wholly.     The  last  fi'ather  turns 

the  scale.      It  is  the  cumulating  wTong  of  the  rublic  Worship 

R*  J  Act   which   makes   it   intolerable.      In   the   eyes   of 

Chii,.  ...... ii,  its  sin  is  cmnulative.  both  in  kind  and  degree.     And 

in  ita  coTuposite  wrongful neius  consists  the  force  of  the  question — 
Ought  we  to  obey  the  New  Court  which  it  has  created  ? 
Let  us  note  these  points  more  in  detail : 

L  Wo  may  at  onc^?  put  aside  all  Acts  of  Parliament  which  con 

cfem  merely  t-c^stamentaiy  and  matrimonial  njatters,  questions  of 

time  and  money,  forms  of  procechire  and  pmiishment,  subdivisions 

of  m^  or  union  of  parishes,  and  the  creation  of  sufTrng^an  bishops, 

nficltarly  witliont  the  range  of  the  present  enquiry.      We  may 

alMo»  of  course,  disregard  all  Acts  which  merely  gave  legislative 

iMinction  to  ro<*asure8  which  possessed  the  authority  of  Convoca- 

tifm,  whether  dimctly  or  indirectly ;    and   those   which  merely 

»fBxM  legal  penalries  to  the  breach  of  that  which  Convocation 

bail  already  condenmed  as  wrongful.      These  Acts  of  Parliament^ 

andtliere  are  a  large  niunber  of  thera,  are  essentially  different,  are 

'liferent  in  principle  as  well  as  in  detail,  from  the  Act  of  1874, 

Tbdr  riTiiission  frt»m  consideration  reUeves  us  from  a  wide  field  of 

"  >u.    Beyond  such  hmits,  it  lias  been  conelusivt^j'* proved 

.ijicntary  evidence,  that  "from  the  Rrfnrmarion  down- 

1*^  to  the  year  which  witnessed  the  creation  of  the  Final 

tirt  i»f  Appeal,  now  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  to  be 

brilmiid,  there  is  no  legislative  action  comparable  to  the  Public 

prehip  Regulation  Act,     The  only  measure  wliicli  in  any  dogi*ee 

nlles  tin*  Act  of  1874,   (after  the  creation  of  the  Court  of 

m.-r,,L...  which  %vill  be  considered  below)  was  the  Act  which  per- 

^-ea  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  be  married  men,  or  being 

^vmctt  io  ,  under  spiritual  authority,  legal  jurisdiction. 

Uir  *Mr.L  ..  ,,,  ^,,,,,.a  from  ancient  rule  didnotatfect  the  two  points 

iir  grievance  against  the  New  Act  is  based.     It  did  not 
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violate  the  coustitutional  pnnciple,  before  mentioned.  It  did  not 
infiinge  the  legal  juiisdiction  of  the  bishops,  before  named. 

Hence,  the  legislation  by  Parliament  alone  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Act  of  1874  vitally  afTects  the  question — whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  obey  the  Court  and  Judge  to  wliich  the  Act  gave 
birth. 

II.  Again  :  The  mode,  objects,  and  results  of  its  operations  are, 
as  an  Act  of  the  civil  power,  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  Cliurch.     Thus : 

i.  Viewed  legally,  how  is  the  new  judge  appointed,  to  whom 
we  arc  expected  to  yield  obedience  in  spiritual  matters?  Of 
course,  solely  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  ParUament.  But, 
beyond  this — by  what  instrunientaUty  ?  Before  a  reply  be  given, 
it  may  be  said,  by  an  agency  absohitely  anomalous  in  either  Church 
or  Stivte.  Not  by  the  Archbishops  alone ;  for  the  civil  power 
must  be  a  consentuig  element  in  the  appointment.  Not  by  the 
ciWl  power  absolutely;  for  the  Archbishops,  under  condition^ 
may  nominate,  and  can  in  some  sort  be  said  to  appoint.  By 
what  agency  then  ?  The  Act  is  clear  and  decided  on  this  point: 
By  that  of  the  Crown,  by  Letters  Patent  in  the  last  resort :  at 
any  stage,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown :  under  certain 
conditions  only,  and  still  with  the  sanction  of  the  Sign  Manual, 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  two  primates.  A  chain  possesses  the 
strength  only  of  the  weakest  link.  The  Act  of  1874  has  only 
the  power  of  its  feeblest  clause.  Speaking  ecclesiastically,  the 
weakest  clause  is  the  one  wliich  enacts  that  "  her  Majesty  may 
appohit,"  "  the  Official  Principal  of  the  Arches  Court."  Such  is 
the  Statute  law  of  England  of  to-day.  The  two  Archbishops,  if 
they  concur  in  their  choice,  if  they  concur  within  a  period  of  six 
montlis,  may  nomhiate  to  the  vacant  office — to  be  held  "  during 
good  behaWour"  by — "a  person,"  "qualified"  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 

It  need  not  be  said,  how  irreconcilcable  is  this  matter  of  nomi- 
nation and  appointment,  even  legally,  with  the  constitutional 
mode  adopted  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Observe,  the  constitutional  method,  by  which  the  Archbishop 
alone  appointed  his  own  Official  Principal,  was  the  mode  recognized 
by  the  State,  legislatively,  judicially,  and  executively.  The  Arch- 
bishop's Official  Piincipal  became  one  of  the  acknowledged  judges 
of  the  land.  But  now,  boaiing  in  mind  theological  diflferences  in 
high  places,  and  the  limited  number  of  pei-sons  really  competent 
to  act  as  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  two 
primates  might  disagree  in  their  choice,  or  might  fail  to  agree 
Avithin  six  months.  Even  supposing  agreement  ^vitliin  the  allotted 
period  to  be  possible,  the  Act  still  \dolates  fundamental  principles 
on  the  appointment  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge.    The  judge  repre- 
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lilted  the  mind  of  tbe  bishop  who  appoiutecl  him.  The  bidhop 
appointed  tlio  judge  on  his  own  eole  and  individual  authority. 
These,  herett)fox*c,  were  comnion-places  in  Canon  Law,  They 
are  now  botb  contmrened  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  no  case,  in 
the  futtire,  will  the  judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  be  appointed 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Archbishop.  Under  favourable 
^irciiiustancee,  the  new  judge  will  essay,  in  the  north  and  south 
ri«pectively,  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  two  co-ordinate  archie- 
pi^copal  nominees.  Under  hostile,  but  not  improbable  circum- 
i«(aDcefl,  the  new  judge  vn\[  reflect  the  policy  of  the  leader  for 
tlie  mom**nt  of  the  dominant  faction  in  a  popular  and  non- 
dristiail  assembly. 

iL  Viewed  spiritually,  what  are  some  of  the  objects  of  the  New 
Court  which  wo  are  supposed  to  obey?  Tlie  objects  are  at  least 
two-fold.  Firetly,  to  pronounce  decisions  in  spiritual  causes. 
8cc<mdlyt  to  enforce  such  decisions  by  spiritual  sentences.  On  the 
firel^  it  might  be  enough  to  say — if  we  take  the  weakest  link  of 
the  chain  by  which  to  test  its  strength — that  "  a  person"  appointed 
u  we  shall  see  by  Lettere  Patent  from  the  Crown  as  *'  a  judge  of 
Ihe  Provincial  Courts/'  does  not  strikingly  fulfil  Lord  Coke's  canon 
of  constitutional  law,  nor  the  requirements  of  the  law  eeclosiastical. 
On  t!ie  second,  it  might  suffice  to  note  the  scandal,  which  appears 
to  be  imnunent,  of  purely  spiritual  sentences  being  pronounced  on 
porvly  spiritual  persons  in  Couits  of  law,  with  an  ecclesiastical 
title  indeed,  but  as  to  origin,  authority,  **nile8  and  orders/*  judge, 
mode  of  procedure  and  sentence,  purely  secular  and  ci\"ib 

But  something  more  has  to  be  said  on  a  spiritual  view  of  the 
eaae. 
''  ^ :  \VIiat  are  tin*  qualifi<uitionB  of  the  "  person  "  nominated, 
--vi-  by  the  sole  will  of  the  premier,  or  by  a  compromise 
between  tlio  two  primates,  to  the  office  of  *^  a  judge  of  the  Pro- 
riucial  Courts  ? "  Here  agjiin,  the  chaui  must  be  tested  at  its 
''caktjst  pail.  The  Act  itself  may  reply — '*  A  barristcr-at-law 
vhn  hag  been  in  actual  practice  for  tcm  yeare/'  To  a  Qirist- 
i*n  man,  not  to  say  a  priest ;  to  one  who  holds  the  article  of  the 
Cwei  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catliolic  Qmrcli,''  not  to  say  a  High 
Oiurclunaii,  mich  an  answer  is  startling.  It  would  have  been 
appalling,  coidd  the  reply  have  been  made  apart  from  the  lowering 
influences  wliicli  art*  inseparable  from  the  agitation  connected  with 
wicl  a  measure  as  the  Public  Worship  Regidatiou  Act.  Has  it 
f^Ocome  to  this,  that  the  old  traditional  and  historic  Cluirch  of 
iJglaiid  is  content  to  see  placed  as  •*  a  judge  '*  in  her  metropolitan 
vottrt  of  appeal  in  spiritual  causes,  "  a  person  *'  who  has  practised 
'  ytam  as  an  advocate  at  the  common  bar  ?  Is  the  Church  of 
bgUfld  prt^pared  to  submit  to  the  dtMi-ision  of  a  secular  lawyer  of 
^ttiypanj'  «tanding  all  causes,  moral,  ceremonial,  and  doctrinal, 
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which  of  right  infty  be  brunght  befoiL*  her  aucieut  and  epintiiji 
Provincial  Courts?  Are  her  soils  so  fatally  demoralized  as 
I'eoogiiise  the  judgmc^uts  of  u  youtlilVil  banibter-at-law  on  questiot 
which  need,  the  mature  wisdom  of  divines  even  to  entertain, 
-which  may  actually  have  ilivided  Cliristendom  into  antagonietid 
.schools?  God  grnut  tbit  neither  the  Climeh,  nor  her  loyal  sods  nmj 
bo  capable  of  such  treaclieiy. 

Secontl:  Wliat  ib  the  siibjeui  uuwi^i  of  the  decisions  of  the  nen 
judge  of  the  Pro\'ijicial  Conrts  3     The  gi*avity  (if  tlxiH  4iiestiun  cfi 
hardly   be   exaggerated.     It  lias    beeo)    gupptised  among«t 
dergy  who  may  be  made  the  fiin^t  vietimB  of  the  new  legielatioc 
and  it  has  been  widely  dissenmmted,  that  together  with  other  anij 
even  le«8  dignLfied  matters,  of  the  •*  fabric,  ornaments,  and  firnii- 
ture  '*  of  the  Chnrch,  questions  of  **mere  ceremonial  alone'*  will  bf 
decided  in  the  newly  created  Court.    PaiJsing  by  the  studied  affroi 
to  Divine  Worship  winch  i^^  intended  by  such  a  phrase,  an  affroc 
wliich  is  offered  to  all  who  liulieve  with  the  Creed  of  S,  Athanaaiij 
tJiat.    **  the   CathoUc   B'aith   is   this,   that   we   womhip  One   Go^ 
in  TiTuity"— it  may  suffice  to  say  that  such  a   statement  fa.1 
abort  of  the  truth.     Ceremonial,  indeed,  vrA\  be  a(\judicated  upc 
in  the  New  Court;   but  not  ceremonial  aloncp     Every  ([uei$tioi| 
winch  might  have  formerly  come  in  apptal  before  the  old  legit 
mate  Proviiicial  Court,  may  now  be  taken  m  the  first  ijiatanc^ 
before  the  newly-niade  judge*     The  section  which  pro^ddes  for  tl 
appointment  of  the  ^'pei-soa"  to  be  '^a  judge  of  the  Pixivinci 
Coiirts  "  came  "  into  opei*ation  iniinediately  after  the  passing 
the  Act."     Hence>  on  the  first  vacancy  which  occnrfi  in  tlie  olHc^ 
of  the  Deim  of  the  Arches,  any  barrister  of  ten  years'  standing  mai 
be  called  to  decide  on  the  liigheHt  verities  and  deepest  mysteries 
the  Catholic  Faith.     Thi«  point  has  not  received  tlie  attentioij 
which  is  due  to  its  supreme  ijuportance*    It  must  not  be   foij 
gotten  that,  in  its  mode  of  operation^  the  Pubhc  Worsliip  Kegula 
tion  Act  directly  affects  not  only  the  discipline  and  wui^hip,  bu| 
also  the  doctrine  of  the  Cliurch  of  CHRIST. 

iii.  Viewed   ecclesiastically,  what  may    l>e   tht^   iispici     \\ii\v\ 
the  newly-<Teated  Coiut  and  the  newly-made  judge  take,  whed 
obedience  to  them  m  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  is  claimed  at  om 
hands  ?     Without  straining  overmuch  the  ancient  theory  of  th^ 
episcopate,  it  may  be  asserted  \\itli  little  danger  of  contratlictioa 
as  an  abstract  principle,  tliat  the  ijitegrity  pf  a  bishopa  offic 
demands  two    conditions,    Fii-stly,   a    bishop    must   have    bot 
authority  and  power  to  pronoiuice  spiritual  sentences  within  thi 
limits  of  hie  oavu  diocese.    Secondly,  his  diocese  must  be  free  frOB 
the  hkc  sentences  being  pronoimeed  by  any  other  bisliop. 

The  fimt  condition,  it  is  obvnous  Iron*  a  glance  at  tlio  Act 
1874,  is  openly  diaregankMh     If  it  be  urged,  it  is  only  on  t^nestlot 
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icli  Disiiie  Woii^Iiiji  \b  th^t  most  impoi*taiit,  that  the  biah^^p's 
jtirtadictiou  is  withdrawTi :  wo  reply.  Canon  Law  liaa  uver  inchided 
tli*r  Worship  of  G(H>  umougst  those  qucetione  wliich  are  within  the 
province  of  a  bishop  to  decide.  *•  I  speak  of  canonical  judg- 
ment'* (wiys  Du  Jlitrciu  (pioted  by  Dr.  Piisey),  **  wherein  the  qtiestion 
was  of  faith,  crretnonintj  discipline  of  the  clergy,  or  any  cajionical 
question/'  Thi.s  ih  tlic  answer  of  a  Chnrchinan.  But  there  is 
another  annwer  which  a  politician  will  respect.  Tho  Act  of  1874, 
b  withdrawing  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  l>ishop  and  placing  it 
in  the  hands  of  one  aj (pointed  by  tlie  authority  of  the  State, 
coEumiU  the  constitutional  blunder  of  diWding  the  legislative  and 
judicial  powei-s.  It  wonld  seem  tliat  our  legislators,  whilst  in  some 
infitanct!!!  boastfully  ignorant  of  Church  law,  were  equally  forgetful 
(if  tht-ir  o\vn  principles  in  State-cruft,  WTiat  civil  government 
coold  exist  for  a  day,  if  the  authority  for  its  legislative  and  judicial 
|Kiwer6  wt*re  divorced  I  Yet,  this  is  the  strange  anomaly  which 
tile  State  attempts  to  force  upon  the  Church.  An  authority 
wliich  has  no  pcnver  to  make  laiv  assTunes  power  to  interpret 
law*  In  other  words,  the  State,  which  is  powerless  to  legislate 
for  the  Church,  has  U6uri>ed  power  to  adjutlicate  for  the  Church, 
in  spiritual  matte  n$. 

Tlie  soeond  condition  needs  no  professional  knowledge  to  enforce- 

]Xm  import  is   seli^vident  in   relation  to  any  wellH>rdered  civil 

oumraunity.  and  much  more  to  the  Divinely  organized  society  of 

thtJ  Church,    But  into  what  ecclesiastical  confusion  ddCH  the  Public 

Worship  Regulation   Act  precipitate  the  Claurch  of  England,  in 

killi  its  pn>\Tiic*^s  and  in  all  its  dioceses  i     Into  a  disorder  which 

ii  chaotic.     Kot  only,    for   the  purposes   contemplated   by  the 

Act,  is  the  ancient   ecclesiastical  authority  and   power  of  the 

tweuty-eight   comprovincial    bisliops   legally   abolished,   but   the 

Parliamentary  jnrisdiction    of  the   two    primatial   sees 

comes    confused    in  regard  to  themselves,    becomes   intruded 

iii  ri*garxl  to  otiiers.     For,  upon  what  principle,  civil  or  spiritual, 

it  inay  be  asked,   does  Canterbury  combine   with   York  in   the 

'^*''' "*•''*    '^^^^ject  to  the   approval   of  the  Crown)  of  a  per- 

to  serve  in  two  incongnious  capacities  i     The 

ultJi  i»  toreign  to   every  principle  of  Canon  Law.     The  reality  is 

imktiown  to  tlie  history  of  < 'hiistianity.     From  time  immemorial  in 

tlii»t'Uuich  and  Kingdom  there  have  existed  of  ecclesiastical  right 

hd  national  sauctitui,  eitlier  vnt\\  or  without  the  official  titles,  fht 

vj&^  the  Pro%"incial  Couil  of  Canterbujy,  and  Ote  judge  of  the 

Court  of  York,     In  the  nineteenth  centnr>*  an  Act  of 

rliament  bas  created  a  new  thing  in  national  law  which  it  seeks 

'  graft  npon  Clinrcl*  law — **  a  judge  nf  the  Provincial  Cotirta  of 

erbury  and  York  '*  united.     Such  an  aboition  in  legislation  is 

tnconoeivublc  to  eccleBiasrical  procedure*     It  is  a  %voi'thy  product 
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of  a  popular  aHseinblj    widely    iHtdudij»g  Jews,  Noiic'onfimniS 
and  IiifidcK  which  aspires  to  nile  the  Church  of  Christ  by  tl 
promptings  of  a  National  conecience ;    of  a   popular  aB^embll 
whose  action  on  religions  topics  an  admixture  of  Greek*  Latic 
and    English    Catholicity  is  insufficient    to    confine   witljin 
limitB  of  evai  National  Christianity,     Juiisdiction,  tben^  may 
assumed  to  be  confused*      It  is  abo  intnided,     For»  even  if  w| 
can   admit  the  right,  as  the  Act  has  given  power  to  the  i\ 
primates  to  exerciso  a  confused  jurisdiction  in  tlie  appointment 
a  judge  ft*r  their  uvm  (.Wrts  af.  appeal,  two  questions  may  fairly 
be  asked  by  any  of  tlieir  suffragans.     Durham  in  the  north  ant 
London  in  the  soutli  may  claim  to  know  why  the  confused  juri^ 
diction  of  Canterbury  and  York  combined  is  intnuled  upon  tbe*m| 
Chester  and  Cliichester  may  seek  to  leani,  tipon  what  principle 
Canon  Law  such  intmded  jurisdiction  is  enforced  in  cases  of  fird 
instance  by  means,  be  it  observed   in  passing,  of  a  (burt  of  fir 
appeal?     It  may  be  left  to  the  authors  of  the  ecclesaastie?d  'h-^i^ 
to  answer  both  questions. 

Hence,  again,  the  legislation  by  Parliament  alone  on  the  luod^ 
objects  and  residts  of  the  PubUo  Woi-ship  Regulation  Act,  N'iewel 
m  certain  aspects  only  from  a  legal  or  spiritual  or  ecclesiasrieal 
position,  materially  affects  our  reply  to  the  question,  wht-therornc 
we  ought  to  obey  theNew^  Coui-t  and  judge  which  the  Act  created 

III.  Once   more  :    By  the  passing  of  the   Act  of  1874,   tl 
authority   of  Convocation  was  not  only  deliberately  ignored ; 
was  over-ruled,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  defied.     In  this  fitc 
is  contained  another  element  in  any  answer  to  the  question 
©bedience  which  may  be  made  by  a  priest,  whose  ordiiuition  vow8 
pledge  him,  and  only  pledge  him  to  *'  the  discipline  of  CllKlsT,  a^^ 
tliis  Church  and  Realm  hath  received  the  same,"  Whatever  may  b^H 
the  value  of  the  declaration,  (of  course  it  lacked  the  sanction  of  the 
Upper  House)  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterburj 
decidedly   pronounced  against  the  Bill  then  under  debate. 
Connnittee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  Bilh     After  pro 
posing  a  large  number  of  amendments,  extending  over  four  close^ 
printed   pages,  their  Report  concluded  as  follows :  **  The  Cor 
mittee  after  havuig .  .  ,  carefully  considered  the  provisions  of  tlnl 
Bill  .  .  .  deeply  regret  that,  even  with  the  amendments  stiggestec 
they  are  vu*able  to  recommend  legislation  in  the  mamier  propoe 
in  the  Bill/'     They  also  add  a  statesman-like  corollary  iti  favour 
the  Church  Discipline  Act  being  repealed,  and  the  existing  Coi] 
fiistory  Courts  being  reformed,  as  suggested  in  their  liepoi't,  anJ 
as  the  only   legitimate  way  to  meet  existuig   difficulties,     Iti 
needless  to  say  that  the  ad^ace  of  Convocation  was  not  accepted 
It  was  not  even  avow^edly  entertained.     The  Lower  House  of  tlii 
York  Convocation  iiuUrectly  arrived  at  a  like  conclusion. 
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At  this  stage  of  the  argunieiit  it  is  eiiough  to  point  out  a 
dflemnia  in  which  tlie  temponil  power  has  placed  it«oll*.  Th(^  PiibKc 
Worship  Regulation  Act  does  one  of  two  tilings.  It  is  a  legislative 
Act  which  either  only  regiilate&  ecclc'&iawtical  procedure,  or  eflecte 
more  than  the  regulation  of  procedure.  If  it  does  more  than 
regulate  procedure,  as  we  hold  that  it  does,  from  the  hiatoiy  both 
i>f  the  Clmrch  and  Nation  of  England,  it  ifi  clear  that  ConvocatiQU 
u  a  whole  ought  not,  upon  constitutional  principlefl,  to  have  been 
ignored,  nor  in  one  chamber  at  least  to  have  been  defied.  If  it 
doefi  leflB  than  legislate  upon  first  principleB,  asBtime  of  its  difenders 
Mnune,  i,e.  if  it  only  regulates  procedure,  the  following  facte, 
brought  to  light  by  the  research  and  learning  of  the  Rev.  E.  S, 
Grindlet,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  entitled  "Canon  or  Statute^" 
(Hayes)  published  in  the  form  of  a  Correspondence  with  Lord 
Selbome,  have  to  be  met  and  dealt  with.  He  shows,  from  docu- 
mentary evidence : 

lit.  That  (with  the  exceptions  above  mentioned)  **from  the 
Reformation  downwards"  to  the  year  1717  '*the  discipline  of  the 
Ouirch  and  the  constitution  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were  re^ 
ed  as  within  the  province  of  Convocation/'  Tliis  Mr.  Grindle 
C5fi^  not  only  from  the  acts  and  records  of  Convocation  itself  and 
**!he  rlaimfi  wliich  that  body  made  on  its  ovn\  behalf,  but  also  by 
the  acta  and  admissions  nf  the  Croi^Ti  and  its  responsible  advisers." 
It  need  only  be  added,  that  the  State  olBcially  recogniiied  such 
iI(»Lling  with  ecclesiaetical  procedure  by  Convocation,  by  endorsing 
sod  acting  upon  it. 

2nd*  That  *'  dunng  the  period  in  which  legislative  enactmenta 
affecting  the  (procedure  of  the)  Ecck^iastical  Coui-ts  were  made 
hy  Convocation,  the  Statute  Book  is  absolutely  barren  of  any 
wioh  enactmenta  made  by  Piu-liament/'  It  is  only  seventy  years 
after  the  forcible  suppression  of  Convocation  that  **  we  find  legis- 
lative ei  t*"r  Tits,  directly  afiecting  the  internal  constitution  of 
thuEcrl  cJ  Couils,  made  by  Parliament  \\4thout  the  aasent  of 

Ihe Church.'*  Mr,  Grindle  well  adds:  **The  system  thus  begun  in 
1787  has  Virought  the  Church  to  a  state  bordering  on  dismption. 
h  i«  incompatible  with  the  profession  of  the  Clmroh  of  England 
tUt  Bhe  is  refonned  on  the  model  of  the  Primitive  Church/' 

How  vrHl  the  authors  of  the  Public  Woi^hip  Regulation  Act 
i^Ape  from  this  dilemma?  On  the  lowest  view  of  the  case 
(one  that  a  Churchman  cannot  accept)  the  recognized  authority 
^hich,  in  the  histoiy  of  Church  and  State,  had  hitherto  decided 
"i^tteiB  of  procedure  ought  not,  on  constitutional  principles, 
t«  liave  been  iguort>d,  much  less  defied.  On  the  higheat  view,  in 
^poA  to  tiie  exercise  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  wliich  has  been 
•upprcRsedt  the  case  is  even  stronger. 
The  hurt  point  to  be  noted  in  tliis  place  is  the  fact  tliat  the  Act 
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of  1874  was  paPFed  by  tlio  hoIu  authority  of  Parliament,     li  \ym 
be  suflicient  to  leave,  tliis  statenieiit  to  speak  for  itself,  were  it 
that  tlie  iagenuity  of  some  whowe  minds  are  ill  at  ea«o  may  ee 
to  elude  the  force  of  thiis  plain  position.     They  may  be  faia^ 
apply  a  salve  to   their  cunficxence*      The  supposititioiis   reaso 
allcgiHl  for  obedience  to  the  New  Court  and  judge  may  be  hj 
theticnlly   combated.       For  example ;   Men   may    my   tltat 
Church  came  to  the   State   and  asked  for  legislation ;  and 
Parliament  having  legislated  at  the   request  of  the  bishops, 
clergy  are  bound  to  obethence.     Men  may  say  that  the  fact 
the  bishops  having  aasisted  to  pass  the  Act  of  1874,  and  ha^ 
secured  a  vettj  npou  its  operation,   either  pofiitively    or  ne 
tively   supplies   a   wanting   spiritual  element  in  the  gross:    aofl 
that  the  new  judge  working  in   hai*raony  with  the  bishop  of- 
diocese,  or  the  bishop  confiraiing  the  decisions  of  the  new  judg 
supplies  the  element  of  spirituaUty  in  any  given  case.     Men  m 
BSLj  that  the  old  Court  of  Arches  and  the  old  Judicial  Conunitt^ 
possessed  no    real   element  of  spiritual   authority,  according 
ancient  precedent ;  that  the  new  Court  of  Arches  and  the  u^ 
Supreme  Com*t  possess  none ;   and  hence  that  if  obedience  w« 
paid  to  the  one,  it  is  due  to  the  other.     Men  may  say  that  ol 
dience  may  be  rendered  under  protest. 

Take  tlieso  reasons  in  order ; 

(1*)  The  weakest  of  all  the  stimulants,  as  the  salve  really  beooi 
on  application,  is  tlie  last— the  argmnent  in  favour  of  protost. 
act  against  conscience,  under  protest,  is  a  weak  device  of  a  feel 
mind«     But  supposing  a  protest  offered — ^in  what  teions  would  j 
be  made  ?  to  whom  would  it  bo  given  /  who  would  receive 
where  would  it  bo  deposited  f  whxit  woidd  be  tlie  effect  of 
whom  would  it  benefit  in  the  futvue  i  whom  would  it  defend 
the  present?     (2.)  The  argument  against  the  spirituid  authiui| 
alike  of  all  the  Courts  is  more  difficult  to  answer,      iiomewhat  xnj 
be  said  ou  this  hereafter.     But  the  true  answer  is  this :  Under 
iatimg  oircmnstances  we  cannot  wait  till  perfection  bo  found  in 
matter  of  ubcdience.     We  must  liave  some  source  of  authority  | 
which  to  defer*    The  Arches  Court  possessed  an  element  of  aut 
rity.     Two  ^v^ongs  do  not  make  one  right.     It  i^  bad  policy 
destroy   one   authority  which  some  acknowledged  by  ore 
another  authority  which  none  will  acknowledge,     (3,)  Tbo  Hf 
mcnt  that  the  bishop^  either  before  or  after  tlie  decision  by  a  ei| 
oflicer  m  a  secular  Cuiu*t^  can  supply  an  element  of  sjHri^''  '^'^^* 
diiiicult  to  grasp.     Take  the  latter  case:    How   can  tli 
contirni,  or  othermsLi  influence  for  good  or  ill,  tiiu  secular  di«j 
Tills  argument  prc-supposea  that  tlie  bishops  juri»<iiet''"  •-  U 
dostroyed.    In  what  (Jourt  then  could  the  sentence  1>  vj_ 

firmofl  I     If  there  be  no  such  Court,  would  a  parish  pne^e 
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bonud  to  accept  the  mere  mdividual  oxprcssifui  of  his  diucesau'e 
jwivatt*  opuiiun?  If  the  sentenee  be  not  bindiiit^  in  conscieucse 
before,  it  could  uot  be  Viindintr  after,  audi  exj)res8ion  of  episcopal 
^tpiiiRm, 

llie  negative  argiuiitiiL  \ -i* »  la  tiivour  of  eubmiftsion  to  the judg^ . 
(pm  llie  fijut  that  tlie  bishops  hold  iu  their  haudB  the  practical 
wcirkiug  of  ilie  Act,  and  by  their  veto,  in  au_y  given  cai^e,  can  bxis- 
puud  ite  operation,  cnt«  two  ways  and  proves  too  ranch*     If  credit 
be  claimed  A>r  any  iritUvidnal  prelate  for  the  absolute  suspension 
4  the  Act  hi  hi«  diocese,  or  against  any  particular  prieat ;  wliat 
«GateDce  rnnnt  attach  to  any  other  prelate  who  allows  of  its  being 
onioiTDed?     If  credit  be  claimed  for  tlie  episcopal  body  which  suc- 
ceeded in  seeurhigthe  right  of  veto;  what  verdict  must  be  passed 
Bpuii  tlie  onler  itself  wldcli  made  such  omicession  possible,  by  first 
Tohmtarily  surrendering  to  the  %vill  and  pleasure  of  Parliament 
their  legal  jurisdiction  ?     (5.)  The  positive  argimient  in  favour  of 
oWdiitnc^;  to  the  Court,  frcmi  the  fact  that  the  bishops  assisted  to 
ubtaiii  the  enactment  of  the  Bill,  and  fr<im  the  statement  that  the 
ChiU'ch  asked  the  State  to  legislate  upon  a  spiritual  question,  is 
founded  partly  in  truth  and  partly  in  fiction.     The  bishops,  as 
f^tiritual  peeiB,  undoubtedly  co-operated  hi  legalizing  the  New 
CourL     But  neither  the  Church,   uor  any   who   represented  the 
Oburch,  sought  fi^om  the  temporal  power  spiritual  authority.     Two 
factft  tend  to  prove  this  assertion,     let.  In  then*  coi-porate  capa^ 
dty,  a«  an  episcopal  college,  the  bishops  took  no  action  whatever 
in  thn  parsing  *>f  the  Act,     To  the  nunds  of  many,  sucli  absence 
4  corporate  action  in  an  evidence   of  providential   interference 
by  tlio  Divine  Head  of  the  Church,     The  Bill  was  not  introduced 
intu  tlie   Upper  House  of  Convocation.     It  is  clear,  then*  that 
iIm;  |w;n9onal  concurrence  of  individual  members  of  a  corporate 
»»t»cit?ty  carmot  ciimpromise,  or  m  any  way  commit,  the  body  as 
*n  iiitegnil  whule.     2nd,  The  idea  which  has  occurred  to  some 
iriiiuU,  uf  n  council   of  Ijishups   petitioidng   Parhament  to   pass 
the  Act,  is  unreal     Nothing  comparable  to  a  coimcLl  was  held. 
N^itUng  C4.»mpuralde  to  a  council,   under  existing  ecclesiastical 
law  could  lie  held  outside  Convocation*  as  binding  on  the  Church. 
Wlttitftvor  abstract  opinion  may  be  entertained  on  the  relations  of 

*'<' ^     lies,  or  upon  the  pri\aleges  and  powers  of  one  of  them, 

^i^  ly  cxiwt  at  the  present  rm>ment,  and  there  have,  ui  fact, 

<*iH<'d  time  out  of  ndnd  two  chambers  in  the  sacred  Spied  of  the 
^g}i<Miu  Church,  with  co-ordinate  powern.  The  voice  of  the 
^^isk  Cliurch  is  to  be  he^rd  m  the  combined  utterance  of  both 
wiises  of  Convocation,  not  hi  the  sepamte  resolution  of  eithen 
Tlttft  ifi  the  law  of  prescriptive  right  in  the  Cliurch  of  Englaucl  and 
ttpart  and  [»arcel  of  the  English  conslitution.  It  is  not  needful 
t**  tlefond  the  poKitinn  from  a  theoretic  standpohiL    It  is  enough 
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\o  my  that  iii  the  Anglican  Comnmixion  tin*  priesthood  possess^ 
and  has  ever  posgeftfted,  in  the  matter  of  legislation,  co-ordiira^ 
j^owers  with  the  episcopate.  Even  if  it  coidd  bo  affirmed  that  tl 
Upper  House  of  Convocation  had  petitioned  Parliament  to  tl 
end  in  view,  the  Chnrch  wonld  not  have  been  compromised.  BJ 
it  cannot  l>e  so  affinned*  In  truth,  tliere  wa»  nothing  comparalif 
to  a  council  of  the  bishops  taking  action  in  the  matter.  The 
was.  it  may  be  atbnitted,  something  veiy  Uke  a  cabah 

Hence,  the  enactment  by  the  authority  of  Parlimeiit  alone,  ac 
the  defiance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Convocation  in  the 
passmg,  without  its  concurrence,  of  the  Piibhc  Worship  Regula- 
tion Act,  further  and  most  seriously  affects  our  answer  to  the 
question — Whether  or  not  in  conscience  we  ought  to  obey  tl 
Court  and  judge  which  owe  their  existence  solely  to  the  Nc 
Act  of  1874  f 


JIaterials  may  now  be  ofl'tred  for  making  a  reaRonuble 
consistent  reply  to  the  question  of  this  paper.  The  main  positii 
in  the  arginnent  is  now  reached,  and  the  two  points  of  leat 
importance  may  fitly  be  discussed  imder  one  head.  The  contei 
lion  is  this  :  The  bishops  have  been  deprived  by  the  authority  of 
Pariiaaient,  not  only  ^vnthont  the  consent  but  against  the  will 
the  Church,  of  the  legal  jurisdiction  which  is  essential  to  the  di 
and  full  performance  of  their  episcopal  office.  Such  jurisdicti 
involves  doctrine,  and  discipline,  and  ceremonial.  The  Cliu 
has  tJiereby  suifcred  grievous  spiritual  wrong.  The  two  gra^ 
issues  alK)ve  stated  are  only  the  cause  and  effect  respectively 
this  centnd  position :  and  both  effect  and  cause  are  subsidiary 
it.  The  virtual  or  absolute  suppression  of  the  Spiritual  Cou 
is  the  cause.  Tliat  ecclesiastical  laws  are  not  administered  b; 
ecclesiastical  judges  is  the  consequence.  The  clergy  are  intimate 
thougli  l>y  no  means  exclusively,  affected  by  both.  It  is  a  matt 
spiritually,  of  far  more  ijnportance  to  them  than  the  suspension 
habeajt  e{}rpm,  or  any  other  constitutional  principle  affectujg  the 
laity.  They  have  been  deprived  of  a  prescriptive  right  which  has 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Churcli,  and  lias  been  usi.*d  legally  vnih  the 
support  and  consent  of  the  State,  from  time  immemorial.  The 
right  is  one  which  Parliament  did  not,  in  any  sense,  give ;  ai 
could  not  really  take  away.  It  is  one  wliich  existed  inherentl 
the  episcopal  office  bef<»re  Parliament  assigned  to  it  legal  sancti 
It  is  one  Avhich  may  still  be  employed,  had  wc  bishops  equal 
the  occasion,  of  chooshig  between  C*resar  and  Christ,  even  a 
Parlianjcnt  has  As-ithdniwn  from  it  the  sanction  of  the  law. 
the  Statf,  tliough  it  cannot  t<>uch  the  principle  in  question, 
all-powerful  to  suppress  its  legid  exercise.  And  tlus  power  it 
exerted  to  the  ftdl,     The  State  has  withdrawn  from  tlie  bislioji 
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arcU  legal  junsLlietidLi  wldoli  tlie  epincopate  lm8  frum  the 
fist  both  eujoycd  and  used.  This  eupprcBsion  of  legal  right, 
uonsumuuited  witbimt  the  cuusent  and  against  the  will  of  thu 
Ckmt'h^  is  nothing  short  of  a  revolution. 

TlitJ  deprivation  of  Bjiiritiial  right  was,  if  the  paradox  W 
allowed^  parUamentaiy  hi  form  and  iinconstitutioiial  in  eesenee. 
It  1ms  forced  tlie  t'K'rgj'  into  an  anomnlons  position  whence  they 
ciiuonly  escape  by  means  which,  in  consequence  of  legislative  ille- 
galitj%  luny  appear  to  be,  but  are  not»  lawless.  It  has  left  the  clergy 
iu  8  position  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  English 
CVnfltitutional  principles,  iu  at  least  three  distinct  aspects.  Even 
froin  a  poHtical  standpouit  these  aspects  are  worthy  of  note. 

Firstly:  The  clergy  liavc  suffered  deprivation  of  right  by  a 
popular  assembly  into  wliich  they  alone,  as  a  class,  of  all  EngUsli- 
uim  arc  disqualified  from  entering.  As  an  order  entirely  without 
repreaentaticui  in  the  House  of  Connnons,  Parliament  has  forcibly 
witlidm\^ii  from  them  the  prescriptive  right  of  centuries. 

Secondly:    The  clerg}*  have   been  thus  in  a  sense   outlawed, 

I  \rlul«t  the  legi^Uitive  Chamber  In  wliich  they  both  can  sit  and  are 

'  it'preaented  han  been  ignored  by  Parliament  m  the  conduct  of  the 

[  mwimirc  by  which  they*  have  euflored.     As  a  matter  of  histoiy, 

ikit  C1iand>er  had  regulated   the   major  part   of  the   procedure 

I  iww,  together  with  the  rights  swept  away.     But  in  1874,  though 

I  die  course  w?ts  m*ged,  Cunvocatiuji  was  not  couBtitutioiially  sum- 

iiumed  to  initiate^  concur  in^  and  confimi   the  measure  of  sup- 

(mcSQOu :  uor  lias  it  had  official  opportunity  to  oppose  or  condenm 

llie  Act  synothcally. 

Thirdly :  From  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  clergy  are 
vWed  in  a  position  which  they  never  occupied  hi  the  times  of 
Tudor  tyranny,  wliich  they  have  not  occupied  since  the  days  of  the 
^i  RebeUiou,  An  an.  unrepresented  class  and  disqualified  order, 
iky  Imve  been  eubjectcd  to  the  jui-ii^diction  of  a  judge  whose 
Ofeation  and  tenure  <if  office  is  based  upon  one  authority,  whilst 
tkUwtbathe  admuiistei*s  is  based,  and  almost  wholly  reared, 
^tpui*  another  and  diflerent  authority.  Tliis  has  been  effected  not 
<'lily  witliout  their  consent,  but,  it  may  be  fairly  added  in  view  of 
tW  Report  of  Convocation,  agahist  tlieir  will.  The  clergj'  will 
niiw  txecuic  their  sacred  functions  nnder  the  juriB(hction  of  a 
**"'«lar  judge  who  inteiprets  spiritiial  law  by  tlie  solo  authority  of 
^t«J  l^jjij^oral  power*  With  an  imperial  government,  the  autho- 
OQ'Ofthe  legislative  and  judicial  powei^s  have  been  separated, 
Crd a  confusion  more  perfect,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  severally 
^  joiiAtly*  into  wliich  professional  statesmanship  has  fallen,  be 
«sontti\'edJ  It  is  one  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  PubUc 
W(*iBlup  Uegulation  Bilh 
Tlifcac  anomalies  affect,  in  the  first  instance  and  to  the  krgest 
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(legTee,  the  clergy.     But  they  do  not  affect  the  clergy  only, 
a  body  politic^  as  in  u  body  spiritiial,  if  one  member  fiiifler,  all  tl 
members  eiifter  with  it.     It  \n  impossible  thtis  to  deal  with  a  cla 
and  mneh  more  \Wth  an  order,  of  men  of  education^  pomtioir,  at 
influence,  imeqnalled  as  a  whole  in  these  cliaracteriatics,  who 
located  in  every  parish  and  collected  in  every  town  of  the  kinj 
dom,  and  to  imagine  that  the  c\il  \^^ll  not  find  yon  out.     In  oi 
way  at  least  the  sin  will  come  home  to  the  political  conBciencc 
perhapii  Booner  than  is  expected.     It  requires  neitlier  a  prophet 
mind  to  predict,  nor  a  legal  mind  to  perceive,  endless  and  perha^ 
insnpei'able  difficidties  in  the  mere  practical  working  of  a  mea 
avowedly  at  issno  with  Canon  Law  and  not  in  harmony  with  ev^ 
Parliamentary  legit?ilation  for  the  Church.     The  New  Act  was  cc 
ceived  in  too  secular  a  spirit*  it  was  too  miskilfuUy  drawn,  it 
too  often  revised  and  amended,  it  was  passed  too  hastily — not 
dwell  on  faults  of  greater  moment — to  permit  of  a  emooth  course 
in  the  future.     Any  way,  the  anomalies  created  by  the  State  aloi 
essaying  to  rule  the  Church  are  not  matters  of  opinion,  but  matt^ 
of  fact.     It  is  a  fact^  that  the  bishops  have  been  d»>privud  of  th^ 
spiritual  jurisdiction  solely  by  the  will  of  the  temporal  power,  ail 
against  the  will  of  the  Church*     It  is  a  fact,  that  the  olergy 
now  forced  to  accept  decisions  in  spiritual  matters  at  the  bar  \ 
a  State-made  tribunal  of  a  State-made  judge.     It  is  a  fact,  aft| 
every  theological  subtlety  has  been    urged,   after   every  leu 
quibble  has  been  exhausted.     How  ought  the  Church  to  meet 
last  attack  of  the  World  ?     By  active  disobedience ;  by  paefd^ 
resistance  ;  or  by  submission  \ 

The  materials  at  disjiosal  for  making  answer  to  tide  qnestsd 
may  conveniently  be  di\nded  in  accordance  with  the  subject  mat 
of  them.     There  are  at  least  two  ways  in  which  the  whole  eubjc 
may  be  considered   with    a    \'iew  of  obtaining  a   right   rep^ 
Answer  maybe  made  in  relation  to  practical  action* and  in  rej 
to  theoretic  principle.     It  is  possible  that  the  answer  may  not 
the  same  in  both  cases.     It  is  conceivable  that  a  system  theora 
cally  \Hciou8  may  work  well ;  or  being  indefensible  in  practice,  i 
yet  be  sound  in  pi'iiicipk\     And  in  the  various  relations  betw*^ 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  the  obscurity  of  their  ori| 
and   i\\Q  rhfficulties  uf  their  adjustment,  neither   alternative 
improbably  false  in  the  matter  of  recent  secular  legislation 
ecclesiastical  topics.     In  either  ciise,  any  answer  which  we 
^ve  to  the  qnestitin — Ought  we  to  obey  the  New  Coxu't  ?  rai 
bo  weighted  with  conditions.     But,  il*  neither  alternative  may' 
atfii-med  of  the  Public  Woi^sliip  Regulation  Act,  the  rejjly  U> 
returned  mtist  be  unconditioTied.     If  it  cannot  be  said,  that 
practice  is  good  though  the  principle  is  bad,  nor  that  the  (hcfi 
J»  good  though  if«  action  is  bad— but  rather  that  action 
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priuci^ile  are  both  hopelessly  wi*ong  and  Ticiotisi — ^tfieii,  the  eTi- 

A^'  Hist  the  Act  of  1874  ie  ciimtilative,  and  tht*  verdict  to 

k  ;  i-ed  will  be  iinaimiiou*?  and  decided.     We  should  have 

li^n  (bftiiie'd  in  such  a  vei-dict  had  we  been  enabled  to  coi»- 

idfl       "        vidence  for  arnving  at  it  from  both  these  etandpnintfi, 

th*    ^  il  and  theoretic.     Both  arc  of  import aiice  :  and  each 

mthotii  the  other  ia,  in  a  measure,  imperfect.    The  limitations  rf 

w  prevent  the  <!*     i      'm   of  both  ;   and   a  choice 

Thee%ndence  ;i-  i  lie  New  Act  from  a  practical 

\wAb  ift  shorter,  more  intelligible,  less  unattractive,  and  eqiialljr 

*   ••.     It  need  not  be  said  in  regard  to  difficidtiea  in  hietoiT, 

'^y,  law,  and  constibitional  politics,  that  the  practical  view 

I  is  noi  the  harder.     But  the  argimient  from  principle  can  be  suft- 

1  would  be  stated,  did  circunistanccB  pemiit.     Perhaps  at 

lie,  if  not  in  another  place,  the  present  writer  may  have 

&a  upportimity  of  facing  these  difficulties.     Indeed  some  will  be 

iijfi'         "  d  anft>vered  in  Ihi^  fn  I  lowing  pages.     But  in  the 

mm  -  il  argument  only  ^^^^  be  diBcus^ed ;   and  even 

upon  ita  merits  alone  may  be  confidently  demanded  a  decifiion- 

lirMafiile  to  fl       '       s  of  the  Public  Woi-ship  Regulation  Act. 

In  order  T  ate  accurately  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the 

pmdical  cl^nge  effected  in  the  pofiition  of  the  (3iurch  by  the* 
]iaasing  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  it  5h  neceswiiT  to 
lemembcr  definitely  what  poRitinn  eccleria45tical  jurisdiction 
mopied  prior  to  its  enactment.  This  may  be  done,  as  far  as 
pomdble,  hij?t.orically,  without  pledging  the  prenent  writer  to 
♦tpprove  of  all  that  he  recordn — ^8pecially  on  three  points,  1,  It 
w  beside  the  nmrk  for  him  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
f'  "  ;d    validity    of   the   Arches   Court,    or  its   legitimate 

<> ! 1      as   a   spiritual    power   from    ancient   times.       When 

>»piiuons  are  so  much  divided  on  this  involved  topic,  it  would  be 
pirewtmptuoufl  to  dogmatize.  He  may  add^  however,  that  enthu- 
waHQi  for  the  spiritual  validity  of  the  CWrt  has  been  cooled,  since 
Ae  Dean  of  the  Arches  has  so  far  acknowledged  the  Jurisdiction 
"^  ^'inal  Court  as  to  deeline  to  hear  (juestiuns  re-argued 

^"       „-.i,--elf  which  had  been  rided  by  the  Judicial  Committee: 
'^Mtlmtv  ii\A  on  principle,  Ijut  from  expeihency;  not  on  questions 
J»^i»l»!tl  afte^r  ftdl,  but  after  e^  pari**  argiunents.      2.  It  is  need- 
le f^r   him   to    point    out   all  the   blots   in   the    principle   or 
<l^aila  of  the  Cliurch  IHscipline  Act,  or  in  the  working  of,  or 
^'^         -      ill  the  absence   of  work   in,   the   Consistor}^  Courts 
'         ,  iiips.     Convocation  itfl€^lf,  in  the  Report  above  quoted, 
_  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  first  and  the  reform  of  the 
iDiteomings  uf  btvth  need  be  disgui^^ed  by  no  Cliureh- 
'^t    .  f  .»f  all  are  wo  committed  to  the  Church  IHscipline 

Act  wt  .  me  law  during  the  time  when  Convocation  was 
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silenced.     3*  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogatinn  for  any  one  fd 
attempt  to  undervalue  in  ecclesiastical  matter  the  conetitutionr 
mode  of  proeedure,  or  judgments  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privj^  Council.    The  positive  ignorance  which  its  judgment^H 
display  in  questions  affecting  the  Church ;  the  mis-statement  o^^ 
facts,  perversion  of  history,  confusion  of  dates,  tampeiing  witli 
formularies  of  wliich  it  lias  been  guilty ;  and,  more  than  all,  tho^ 
Belf-contradictions  of  its  pronouncements,  and  tbe  wide-spread" 
feeling  against  their   absolute   impartiality   in   unpopular   case8« 
have  at  length  produced  a  re-action.      Discredited  even  wit 
the   author   of  its    existence.    Parliament  has  decreed    ita  un** 
honoured  fell  and  un regretted  extinction.     In  all  three  instanccl 
the  wiiter  would  fain  be  free  from  being  supposed  to  ai>prov€ 
because   he   fails   to   condemn.      But   unless    ecclesiastical 
cord  be    complete   in   tho   Church   of   England,   some   point   o| 
departure  must  be  foiuid  or  made  for  our  investigation :  and  the 
existing  order  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  euppHes  the  needful 
basis.     Unless  we  have  passed  ecclesiastically  from  one  abyss  ol 
absolute  cbaos  to  another,  there  must  be  tho  possibility  of  making 
comparisons  between  what  we  were,  and  what  we  have  become^™ 
And  without   thinking  that  the  funner  system  of  ecclesiastical^ 
jurisdiction  was  faultless  in  practice,  it  may  be  sliown  that  the 
present  system  is  infinitely  worse,     Tliat,  at  least.,  was  bearable 
This  is  felt  to  be  intolerable. 

It  is  now,  as  it  always  ought  to  liave  been,  an  accepted  pi-in- 
ciple  with  the  High  Chureli  party,  that   the  decision  of  a  lay 
Court,  of  Final  Appeal  cannot  itself  compromise  the  Church  which 
does  not  fomially  accept  its  decisions.     However  ecclesiasticallj 
inconvenient,  it  is  possible  for  a  Church  to  subsist  in  default  of  th^ 
existeuce  of  a  Spiritual  Court  of  Appeal  higher  than  that  of  the 
Archbishop,     In  view  of  the  mai"velIou8  revival  in  the  Church 
England  during  the  past  half-century,  it  might  be  said  that 
CTimxli  which  lacked  such  authority  coukl  rise  from  a  very  de 
based  condition.    We  have  reason  to  know  that  this  was  a  charac 
teristic  of  the  Englisli  mediaeval  system  of  appeals — the  d 
of  the  Archbishop's  Court  was,  as- a  nde,  finaL     AVith  oni 
in  any  given  case,  where  a  Spiritual  Court  superior  to  the  Arcl 
bishop's  does  not  exist,  a  priest  may  well  be  content  to  suffeil 
wrong  for  the  truth's  sake  Avithout   liimself  appealing  to  a  laj 
Court :  or  being  himself  taken  Ijefore  the  Secidar  Final  Court, 
suffer  wrong  upon  the  appeal   of  others.      He  may  elect  to  b4 
governed  by  the  decision  of  the  Ingliest  Spiritual  Court  of  Appe« 
to  winch  he  has  access :  and  observe,  witliout  such  a  Court, 
Clmrch  is  deficient  in  an  essential  element  of  spiritual  jurisdictiot 
This  is  tho  true  answer  to  all  taunts  levelled  against  those  whi; 
were  content  to  abide  under  the  legal  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiiUitici] 
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canses  of  a   Uy  Coiut  ul  Final  Appeal*     It  would  have  been  a 

Bufficif^nt  answer  iu  regard  to  the  new  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 

fin"  spiritual  causes,  had  the  Act  of  1874  not  been  pasged*    But  it 

is  nut  now.     In  the  fonncv  case  the  clergy  had  a  Bishop*s  Court 

in  which  to  appear.     They  luid  mi  Archbishop's  Court  to  which 

to  appeal.     If  more  was  denied  them,  they  suftuvcd  spintnal  loss 

imleed,  but  not  spiritual  death.     And  tliis  principle  "waw  applicable 

to  thti  old  Court  of   DclegateB,  is  appHcable  tu  thu  more  modern 

Judicial  Committee,  and  would  liavc  been  apphcable  to  the  new 

Sapreine  Court,  all  of  wliich  Courts  of  Final  Appcnl  Ktand  on  the 

I  ^me  footing,  and  none  of  wliicli  are  spiritual.     But  the  prin- 

dple  can  gt)  no  further  than  the  present.     It  cannot  be  applied  in 

,  tlitt  fttture,  in  consequence  of  the  enaetnient  of  the  Public  Worship 

I  Regulation  Bill  of  1H74. 

At  the  date  at  w*hicli,  by  a  legislative  blunder,  the  Judicial 

Committee  was,  or  was  Hup[)n!sed  to  be,  entinsted  by  Parliament 

with  tinal  decisions  on  appeal  in  spiritual  causes,  Convocation  was 

forcibly  silenced  by  the  State.     This  is  important  to  be  remcm- 

Wrttd.    Convoration  was  silenced  also  when  the  Church  Discipline 

Act  became  law — the  Act  which  regidated  ecclesiastical  procedure 

until  it  reached  its  final  stage.     In  regard  to  these  Ai^ts  of  ParUa^ 

meiit»  the   priesthood  of   the  Cluirch  of   England  of   that   day, 

Wtween  fivi*-and-tliirty  and  five-an  J-forty  years  ago,  could  not 

be  credited  with  much  political  foresight.    They  were  regardless  of 

ihe  residtii  which  might  flow  from  the  action  of  k'g-islation  on  the 

Qmrrh:  and  the  results  wliieh  actually  flowed  were  w^hoUy  un- 

eaqMActed  by  them.     Those  clergy  who  were  ordained  before  the 

Bills  passed  the  Ifgiislature,  had  no  representative  tniamber  of  their 

own  to  which   to  a^^peah      They  were  then  the  only  class   of 

Koglish  citizens,  Jews  alone  excepted — and  they  remain  so  still 

witiumt  that  exccprion^ — who  were  excluded  from  the  assembly 

vhich  they  were  expected  to  obey.  And  those  who  were  ordained 

«flcr  th^  Act«  came  into  operation,  were  unconsciims  of  the  power 

wlucli  would  be  claimed  by  the  State  over  the  Church ;  how  such 

[KiWt  r  would  be  made  to  bear  on  theinselves ;  how  such  power 

^iJd  be  made  a  fulci-um  for  the  exercise  of  fresh  encroachment-s. 

Ineliort,  Convocation  w^as  hi  abeyance,  and  ecclesiastical  niattei-s 

•1ul  ru,t  then  attract  the  keen  interest  from  without,  nor  the  jealous 

y  from  within,  that  they  secure  at  present.     The  clergy 

iJiiiii>,tered  as  of  old,  or  were  newly  ordained,  in  simple  faith  that 

^(JJ  were  at  liberty  to  minister  "the  doctrine  and  sacmments 

1  tie  diacipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and 

^t\m  C!hurch  and  Realm  hath  received  the  same.*' 

But  it  ia  otherwise  now.  Convocation  is  no  longer  gagged. 
It  hiyi  been  revivified.  It  is  in  active  operation,  though  it  is  far 
frwti  being  ro-organized.    Th*>  clergy  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
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tlif  age.     Ill  their  measiirt;  tln-y  luiva-  become  ciiricuUy  aliv~ 
tlieir  privileges   as  an  order,  to  tlieir   riglita  as  citizenf^  and 
theii-  Lufluence  as  a  furce  in  the  State*    Men  catuiot  ^eoter 
piieBthoud  unconecioUB  of,    or  remain   in   it  tui   ^'        T    by, 
fact  that  in  epite  of  the  renjonstrance  of  one  <  r  of  tl 

spiritualty,  and  that  tlie  representative  Chamber,  tlie  unconRlj 
tutional  disreg?ird  of  both  HoiLsee  of  Convocation  lia8  re8tdtr_^d 
tliis  cataatrophe — that  the  State  alone  has  legislated  for  tl 
Cliurch  *•  as  this  Cliurch  and  Reahn  hath  not  received  the  6am€ 
What  answer  will  the  Chureh  make  to  the  World  upon  thiB  conni 
Will  it  passively  accept  the  legislation,  or  actively  oppose  it?  Od 
consideration  onght  to  have  weight.  Oni-  decimou  will  offeet  tla 
Church  of  the  future,  whether  we  are  true  or  false  to  our  pri^ 
eiples  at  this  crisis. 

There  is  a  fiu'ther  difference  between  recent  ecclesiastical  lej 
lation  and  tlie  legislation  to  which  wo»  as  clergy-,  hav»:»  given  ot 
assent  by  entering  the  priesthood  of  the  Establislied  Cliurch* 
difference  is  obWou«  over  and  above  tlx©  fact  that  Couvooittiti 
was  ill  abeyance  at  an  earlier  date;  and  remains  after  we  Im^ 
been  pronounced  credulous,  mi-criticah  shoilr^ighted,  or  stuf 
It  is  obscured  or  miiumized  by  those  who,  ungoneroosly  not  Ic 
than  ineffectively,  would  elevate  our  silent  concurrence  vdWi  th~ 
past  into   a   precedent  for  inaction   now,  or  oouiphance  in  tl 
future.    But  there  is  a  point  of  endumnce  at  which  a  wonn 
turn,     Speakuig  in  general  terms,  tliough  definite  language  luigi 
bo  employed,  modem  legislation  in  ecclesiastical  causes  has  pr 
duced  two  results.    First ;  lea\'ing  untouched  the  ancient  mode 
procedure  and  appeal,  in  Court/?  of  first  instance  and  first  iippea 
Parliament  legislated  on  and  altered  the  Court  of  Final  Appea 
This  change  was  made  in  the  ycara  1832  and  1833.     Seconc 
taking  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal   of  its  ow^l  creation  as 
standard  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  ParUaraent  re^organized  firaj 
below  a  system  of  procedure  and  appeal,  on  the  summit  of  wbi^ 
the  Coui-t  now  condemned  was  placetL     This  change  was  made 
the  year  1840.   Now  mark  the. difference.    In  both  cases,  althou§ 
the  last  stage  m  the  appeal  for  spiritual  causes  was  of  temper 
authority  only,  the  Arehbishop*8  Court  of  First  Appeal  (the  Archd 
or  Cliancory  Court)  escaped  secular  handling.     It  was  estetidn 
too  venerable,  if  not  too  sjicretU  to  be  lightly  deprived  of  its  pi 
rogative  and  power.     In  both  cases,  again,  the  Epi8C4>pal  Com 
of  first  instance  (the  Diocesan  Courts)  were  maintained  in  tiif 
relative  position,  either  in  complete  or  partial  integrity.     It 
felt  by  legislators  even  tliii-tj^  yeara  ago  that  Courts  wl 
proBcriptive  legal  rights  of  many  centuries^  and  in  esse:., 
coeval  with  Christianity  itself,  ought  not  to  be  tanipvred  wil 
much  loss  suppressed  at  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons  aloid 
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I  (ifher  words,  in  Rpite  of  a  lay  Court  of  Final  Appeal  (which  we 

[kre  seen  to  be  a  misfortune,  not  a  crime ;  to  involve  spiritnal  Iohr^ 

I  but  not  death),  the  Church  still  retaint^d,  under  indirect  Parlia- 

[Bwritary  confinuation,  her  Coneietory  Coniiis  and  her  own  Court. 

Inf  Appeal  fmm  1832  to  1840.     In  spite  of  secular  interference 

p^ith  TTif^re  modes  of  procedure,  which   practically  re-confirmed 

1  "4y  all  that  it  did  not  alter;  in  spite  of  Parliamentary 

uHiuMi  on   the  course  and   limit  of  appeals,  the  Cliurch  of 

[id  still   posse^tied  OourtR  ChriHtiaa  presided   over  by  her 

^hte«,  and  CourtR  of  appeal  premded  over  by  her  primates,  in 

diocese  and  in  both  provinces,  from  1840  to  1874.    Can  the 

kc  be  fiaid   now?     It  cannot,  with  truth.     For  certain  canaes 

f'Iptritual  the  BiBhope  Courts  have  been  virtually  abolished.    For 

'  caufie  spiritual  the  Archbishops'  Courts  have  been  absohitely 

aed.     Both  have  been  suppressed  by  the  sole  authority  and 

rer  of  Parliament  alone.    Both  have  been  suppressed  without 

he  consent  and  figainst  the  will  of  the  Church.     Is  it  too  much 

^  afEmi  of  the  measure  which  produced  these  residts,  that  it  hae 

effected  a  revolution  t     The  Public  Woi-ship  Regulation  Act  lajrs 

11^— ■  "-  '  V-  .-  ]  fomidation  for  the  future  Disestablishment  of  the 

!'■  .      Mid, 

In  1^74  came  the  change  which  materially  affects  our  position 
i  clergy''  of  a  Church  established  by  law,  who  are  also  priests  in 
Church  of  God,     The  chaiige  is  one  which   cei-tainly  has 
red  the  legal  status  of  the  Church  in  this  country  in  regai-d  to 
,  and  must  alter  its  corporate  relations  with  tlie  State.     Per- 
no  agitation   from  ^vithout,  on   the  part  of  the  Libemtion 
ji^,  has  caused  such  a  shock  both  to  those  relations  and  to 
^   I  -^  the  convulmon  from  within,  at  the  will  of  Parliament, 
Iti?  ^geratioTi  to  say,  that  many  a  staunch  and  respectable 

^lesiaistJc,  not  to  speak  of  a  large  following  of  the  faithful  laity, 
Ihitf^-  -         1  verted  to  opinions  which  others  have  been  malif]fned 
for  a  ig  a  little  too  early  in  the  day.     By  the  change  which 

«w  etiBued  from  this  act  of  legislation^  from  a  belief  in  the  miion  o( 
Cktmih  and  State,  tliey  now  perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of 
4  «?Ti*ranco  between  Church  and  State,  Fon  to  speak  agJiin  in 
geweml  terms,  the  change  was  this :  WTiilst  adliering  to  a  final 
^VP^  to  the  Crnwji  in  Council — though  in  what  form  the  Act  is 
<'Ciinotinly  silent^ — the  legiHlation  of  1874  produced  two  results, 
i*f>th  t»f  whieli  are  subvenrive  of  the  first  piinciples  of  the  faith. 

Fimly:  F«  ^^        "  *'  lal  causes  it  swept  away  every  vestige 

of^^piwjopal    i  i\i  had  time-honoured  sanction  from 

**i^law.    It  enacted  (the  n-nder  must  forgive  the  repetition)  that, 

m^vj.  .1.^^  jurisrlictioii  of  each  of  the  twcTity-eight  prelates 

p'*  '  '  se  to   try  spiritual  caitses  in  the  fii'st  instance 

I  «tioulfi  Mrtuolly  cease.     This,  of  coui'se,  involved  the  correlative 

L  2 
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enact iiient  tliat  the  clergy  were  to  tho  like  extciit  removed 
Uie  Bpiiitnal  jumdiction  of  their  legitiratite  superiors  in  tlie  Cliurc 
Moieover  it  niled  that,  in  the  place  of  the  spiritualty  decid 
Bjuritiial   eiuita,  a  secular  ** person"*  should  adjudicate  ujMni 
things  of  God, 

Secondly :  In  eveiy  spiritual  cause  Parliament  swept  away 
right  of  appeal  to  the  ancient  and  legitimate  Provincial  Con 
of  the  Archbifihop.     It  enacted  that  the  individual  and  persou 
jurisdiction  of  the  two  primates  in  their  own  pro\dnce8,  to  hi 
epiritual  appeals  from  the  Courts  of  their  Ruffragans,  should  abs 
lutely  cease.     Moreover  it  ruled  that^  instead  of  ecclesiastical  la^ 
being  administered  by  ecclesiastical  judges*  "  the  judge  "  under  tl 
autliority  alone  of  the  temporal  power — any  barrister  of  ten  year 
standing  at  the  least,  and  appointed  in  the  last  resort,  by  the  CiX)^ 
— shoidd  preside  over  both  Courts  of  appeal*     In  the  place<»  ther 
fore,  of  the  old  system  of  jurisdiction  which,  with  more  or  k 
exactness,  has  obtained  in  England   from    the    introduction 
Christianity,  and  was  preeer\^ed  throughout  the  alterations  effectc 
from  1832  to  1840,  a  syatem  nuvel  in  itsell^  ^vithout  precedeD 
without  example,  equally  unknown  to  canon  and  civil  law^  equ 
foreign  t-o  all  recognized  jurispmdence  in  (Jbristendom — has  bee 
forced  upon  the  spiritualty  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  tem" 
poralty  alone. 

This  is  tlie  revolution  in  Chm*ch  and  State  which  had  been 
effected  by  the  Public  WorKliip  Regulation  Act. 

At  the  expense  even  of  repetition,  it  is  needful  on  behalf  of 
cause  pleaded  for  to  state  these  points  with  all  possible  cl earner 
It  is  necessary  for  two  reasons.     1.  Because,  both  in  and  out 
Parliament,  members  of  the  legialatuie  have  allowed  themselves 
say,  that  the  New  Act  merely  simplifies  procedure  in  eccleeiastie^ 
matters;  whereas,  in  tinith,  it  is  legaUy  destructive  of  spiriti 
jurisdictionp     2,    Because,  even  amongst  our  friends   some 
fluffiqiently  credulous  towards  a  tmiisparunt  inaccuracy  U)  acce| 
tins  lame   excuse   for  tampering   with   diWne  things;   w^herea 
to  judge  of  the  ofienee  by  the  position  of  the  offended,  a  humb| 
apology    is    due,    with   immediate   satisfaction^  to  an  outra| 
Church.     If  any  point  has  been  proved  in  the  above  page8»  it 
tins,  that  the  exercise  of  lawful  spiritual  jtirisdietion  has  been  8Q| 
pressed  in  the  Church  of  Chklst  by  the  temporal  power  aluuo. 
a  Cliurchman,  nay  to  a  Christian  who  has  any  behef  in  tlie  suf 
natural  and  its  revelation  to  men,  tliis  suppression  involves  a  ri 
tion  of  fir»t  pnnmples  in  the  Catholic  Faith*     To  him.  and  evoii 
unprejudiced  men  *jut«ide  the  Church,  the  withdrawal  of  jurisdi^ 
tion  is  more  tlian  a  simitiificathn  of  procedure.    Indeed  such  langunjj 
in  the  eara  of  either  eoimds  like  a  deliberate  misuppUi^tian 
t6rm8«     Th^  requirementd  of  place  and  power  may  ueccmita^ 
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phistry,     But  we  need  not  dispute  over  language.     It  i^ 
question  of  logomachy,     Facte,  not  words,  are  what  we  de- 
nance.     It   ifl  the  fact  of  the  abolition  of  legal  jurisdiction  of 
ich  we  complain,  not  the  language  employed  to  convey  this 
If  forced  to  n«e,  in  a  non-natural  sense,  which  one  at  least 
'•  press  this  argument  ha«  in  former  days  condemned, 
il  jargon  of  tbe  Courts,  we  will  say  that  the  so-called 
tmiilifieation  of  procedure  "  in  spiritual  matters  by  tho  secular 
lone  involves  a  '*  violation  of  fii^st  principles.*'     And  we 
1 1  confidence  in  tlie  answer  of  all  true  Churchmen,  and  of 
conmstent  Nonconformists — Ought  we  to  obey  the  New  Court 
^Uch  by  Act  of  Parliament  "  simplifies  "  away  the  "  principles  *'  of 
ie  Catholic  Faith? 
For  instance :  I.  It  is  said  by  those  accounted  as  friends  of  th& 
mrc'h — Yes :  It  is  true,  that  the  New  Act  creates  a  new  Court, 
ith  a  new  judge  and  a  new  method  of  procedure  ;  and  that  the 
liority  of  all — ^procedure,  judge,  Court,  and  Act — ^are  based 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons.     But  still,  it  is  yet 
that  thf*  canse  may  be  conducted  under  the  directions  of 
be  old  procedure.     It  is  possible  to  appear  before  the  old  judge, 
^to  be  convicted  or  acquitted  by  the  old  Court :   in  other 
to  be  prosecuted  mider  the  Church  Discipline  Act  instead 
tmder  the  Act  of  1874,     To  this  argument  the  rejoinder  is 
If  the  apologist  for  the  suppression  or  abolition  of  the 
_ourts  by  the  State  affinns  that  the  victim  of  persecution 
am  fjtercise  a  choice,  under  which  form  of  procediu'c  his  enemy 
iJiall  attack  him,  then,  the  plea  may  be  admitted.     But,  if  the 
thoii'*^  rests,  as  it  practically  does  rest,  not  with  the  defendant,  but 
^th  tbe  prcVsecutor,  then,  the  plea  is  fallacious. 

1  It  wiU  be  more  respectful  to  the  office  of  the  one,  and  more 

Hn4oet  in  regard  to  the  positioii  of  the  other,  il*  the  present  writer 

*pote«  without  remark  the  words  of  two  persons  of  exalted  rank 

™»,  in  this  matter,  can  hardly  be  accomited  our  friends.     Th«? 

oi*iiiion8  of  both  are  concisely  stated  in  the  pithy  language  of  the 

KAop  (Fraaer)  of  Manchester,  in  a  speech  before  the  Diocesan 

'      ■  "  '  -rSBth,  1874,  "that  by  this  Act,  the  law  of  the 

i.;  „  and,  whatever  that  was,  had  not  been  touched  in 

wi«jot  tir  tittle/'    This  exhaustive  statement  is  a  short  and  easy 

JiHJlbod  of  settling   the   argument.      The   Archbishop   (Tait)   of 

(Wateibttry  and  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor  (Selbome)  have  also  pro-- 

iioaaoed  upon  the  point.    In  his  speech  at  the  Diocesan  Con- 

'  'Hidstone,  held  early  in  the  present  year,  an  accoimt  of 

,  ^     1  rs  in  the  Guardian  of  Febmaiy  3rd,  the  Archbishop  is 

*^orted  to  have  said  :  "  The  bunkum  which  was  talked  about  a 

'        '   -4  measure,  whieh  he  had  the  honour  of  proposing  in 

>uj<e  of  ParUament,  prodn^'  <1  Hio  idea  that  there  was 
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a  greater  dislike  of  obeying  the  law  than  really  existed.  His  sole 
object  in  proposing  that  measure  was  to  obtain  a  quiet  and  expe- 
ditious and  inexpensive  way  of  having  the  existing  law  obeyed-** 
The  Archbishop  adds,  in  words  which,  if  not  misreported,  contain 
a  nah'e  admission  of  truth :  "  It  was  thought,  and  not  unnaturally^ 
that  there  was  more  in  the  Bill  than  this."  Lord  Selbome  writes 
thus,  in  a  letter  which  was  published  in  the  TvineB :  "  The  Bill 
will,  if  it  passes,  be  merely  a  mettsure  for  shortening  and  simplify- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  the  legal  procedure  in  a  certain  class  of 
cases  now  cognizable  under  the  present  cumbrous  procedure  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts."  Lord  Selbome  adds :  <' All  such  enact- 
ments  as  to  procedure  in  ecclesiastical  causes  have,  from  the 
Reformation  downwards,  been  made  by  Parliament."  Competent 
authorities  have  pronounced  that  Mr.  Giindle's  historical  de- 
moUtion  of  this  statement,  in  the  pamphlet  above  quoted,  is 
complete.  If  answemble,  it  has  been  unanswered.  Pending  any 
reply,  one  would  be  tempted  to  inquire  of  either  of  these  eminent 
men  in  Church  and  State  :  If  the  effect  of  the  New  Act  constitutes 
a  change  of  procedure  only,  what  would  constitute  a  change  of 
principle  1 

We  shall  be  able,  perhaps,  better  to  reaUze  what  changes  have 
been  wrought  in  our  system  of  ecclesiastical  juiisdiction,  if  we  call 
to  mind  how  suits  were  conducted  under  the  Church  Discipline 
Act  of  1840.     The  record  of  them  will  more  clearly  show  whether 
we  suffer  now  from  a  simplification  of  procedure,  or  from  a  viola* 
tion  of  principle.     The  hue  of  conduct  which  the  Act  prescribed 
was  somewhat  involved,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  account 
of  its  action  at  once  lucid  and  full.     This  confusion  aiises  from 
the  discretionaiy  power  vested  in  the  bishop  and  the  alternative 
course  which  may  be  adopted,  by  either  complainant  or  prose- 
cutor, at  different  stages  of  the  suit.     It  will  tend  to  perspicuity, 
if  the  discretionaiy  powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alternative    ■ 
course  on  the  other,  be  overlooked ;    and  an  average  case  be  ^ 
described.    A  beneficed  clergyman  commits  an  offence  ecclefioae— 
tical  within  the  range  contemplated  by  the  Church  Discipline  Act.^. 
A  complaint  is  lodged  against  liim  before  the  bisliop   of  the^ 
diocese.      The    bishop    consents  to    investigate    the   complaini^ 
judicially  and  issues  a  Commission  of  Inc^uir}*.     The  commiflaion^ 
sits  as  a  Com-t,  hears  coimsel,  and  reports  to  the  bishop  that  there^ 
is  ground   for  further  proceedings.     Neither  paiiy — and  this  ia^ 
hardly   hypothetical — consents  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  thdcS 
bishop ;  and  the  case  proceeds  judicially.     The  bishop  then  heaisK 
the  cause,  tlie  evidence  being  given  upon  oath,  in  his  own  Con-^ 
sistory  Court,  with  the  assistance  of  three  assessors — one  of  whom.^ 
"shall  have  practised  not  less  than  five  years  in  tlie  Court  of  the-^ 
ArchbiKliop,"  to  sccuro  oa  the  l>ench  one  niomber  at  least  wiih  a  — ■ 
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i^Icdgu  of  ecclesiastical  law.     In  due  course,  eenteuce  is  pro- 
aotmcc^d  by  tlMj  biishop  (tlio  Act  is  careful  to  add),  **  according  to 

'      11  al  law/'     So  fnr  as  tlic^  diocese  is  concerned,  the 

•L     An  aji[»cul  iu  the  fimt  ini^tance  lies  to  the  Arch* 

n>p  in  the  Arches  Coni-t*  and  from  thence  in  the  last  resort  to 

^  'nnucil  and  fihall  be  lieard  (the  Act  in  agaiJi  careful 

the  Judicial  (Jouiuiitiee  t>f  the  Pii\"y  Council. 

The  present  writer  simply  deeeribos  the  order  of  pnxredura  m  it 

He  offei-fi  no  f»piinon  on  tJie  ecelt^i^iastical  aspect  of  the 

[ig  of  Uie  Clmrch  Dii^cinhne  Act,     A  liberal  iuturprcbitum  of 

\  wording  of  one  clause  in  the  Act  suffices  to  l>ring  its  pro- 

ly  with  ancient  ecclosiafitical  precedent.     The 

< niacts  that  **no  proceeding  against  a  clerk  in 

ioljr  Ordere    ,  > hall  be  instituted  hi  any  Ecclesiastical  Court 

than  1^  iiLicinbL'fore  provided/'     Tliis  clause  at  least  is 

if  it  dctes  not  nccesKitate,  a  meaning  wliich  would  make 

Itlju  tiearing  of  the  cause  before  the  bishop  to  take  place  in  the  old 

iCoiieist^         '     it  of  the  dioceae.     The  cause  may  indeed  be  heard 

'tu  souj-  ii   ihflcrently  in  detail,  but  still  it  is  to  be  heard  in 

the  same  Keclesiaatical  Court.     Li  other  words,  the  procedure  ia 

changed,   but   the   principh^   remains   unaltered.      On  the   other 

baud,  the  New*  Act,  before  it  is  enabled  to  legislate  accordhig  to 

I  thif  requirements  of  its  promoters,  is  forced  to  anticipate  a  pre- 

fct '  '*     uoii.     It  rules,  by  clause  four,  that  *' proceedings 

kk  i.s  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  such  proceedings 

ware  mentioned**  in  the  above-named  clause  in  the  Church  Dis- 

dpKne  Act.      Thi**   disavowal   eeems   to   point  to  more  than  a 

diaiige  only  t»f  [procedure.     The  Public  Worsliip  Regnlutiun  Act 

aUulntely  s^i^eeps  away  the  identical  spiritual  Courtt^  which  the 

iJiurcli  Di^tipline  Act  specially  confiiined.     If  this  be  a  ^miplifica- 

tittii  of  procedure,  it  is  one  wliich  caimot  be  distinguished  JVorn  a 

fioktion  of  principle.    Two  points,  however,  are  beyond  dispute 

in  the  working  of  the  fJliurch  I)iscii>line  Act.     In  the  first  place, 

Uiider  itH  provisions,  it  was  po^^ible  for  a  priest  to  be  tried  and  to 

^md  liimself  iu  tlie  Diocesan  Court  of  his  own  bisliop.     And  hi 

^1  ^     ^         'i  was  ctmipetent  for  him  to  appeal  and  to  abide 

l»J^         ^  ^  ite  l^oviricial  Court  of  his  archbishop. 

Thnjtf  so  far  as  a  clcrgynum  was  concenied,  justice  might  be 

"ii  '  ''     '     *      '  al  Couiiand  an  appeal  lay  to  anothen    Be- 

y*'  ^  ,        t  need  not  proceed:  and  resting  there  he 

*iyoyed  die  like  privileges  in  trial  and  appeal  that  the  English 

til  I        •    :.M  iniddle-ag(^  Oiureh  enjoyed,  neither  more  or  less,  from 

*''  I  t4j  the  sixt.eenth  centuiy.      Neither  Court,  indeed,  as  a 

^»rt,«actly  corresponded  with  the  ancient  Courts  Christiain    In 

^tolteiTi      ■    '   lull  mid  procedure,  or  ui  legitimate  descent,  or  in 

•parti*  -  uL  tli»   txiHthi^'  Courts  were  not  idejjtieally  at  one 
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with  their  predeceBsors,  But  so  far  br  they  ilid  rcproftent  th^ 
Courts  whose  name  they  bore — and  that  was  sufficient  to  Batia 
many  holy  and  learned  men,  and  is  infinitely  more  than  the  nei 
Court  and  judge  can  pretend  to — the  clergj'  and  laity  alike  wer 
free  to  use  them*  were  free  to  be  tried  by  them,  were  free  to  appee 
to  them  and  from  them. 

But  for  certain  canses  tliis  freedom  of  priest  and  people  in  ihJ 
first  instance  has  been  virtually  suppreBsed,  and  in  the  case 
appeal  has  been  absolutely  abolished*     The  faithful  laity  can  n( 
longer  bring  to  justice  the  unfaithful  clergy  before  their  commoi 
ecclesiastical  superior.      The  priesthood  can  no  longer  defeni 
themselves  from  the  interested  attacks  of  a  Society,  of  doulitfiil 
legality  and  undoubted  powere  for  mischief,  in  the  Court  of  theij 
bishop ;  can  no  longer  appeal  to  the  Court  of  theii'  archbishop.  In 
behalf  of  this  enforced  powerlessness,  it  is  insufficient  to  say  that 
practically    the   Diocesan   Courts  were  unused,  and   the  Archel 
Court  had  become  a  Court  of  first  instance*    At  the  most,  thisonli 
meets  half  the  difficnlty ;  it  does  not  touch  the  abolition  of  tlW 
Provincial  Coui-ts  of  appeal.     At  the  least,  in  regard  to  the  Diocaj 
Ban  Courts,  the  Report  of  Convocation  furnishes  one  reply  to 
argument  from  practical  inaction  :  let  the  CouBistoiy  Courts  be  re 
formed,  not  suspended.  To  al>oli8h  the  Bishops'  Courts  because  thoj 
are  in  abeyance^  is  to  endorse  the  maladjuinistration  of  eecleaiaa 
tical  law  which  ouglit  to  be  amended.     To  etmsent  to  the  depoe 
tion  of  the  bishop  from  his  owm  spiritual  Court  in  favour  of  laj 
usuipation,  is  to  abandon  tire  first  principles   of  fJhristian  juri^ 
prudence  on  the  grnmids  of  expedieni-'V  only.      The  question 
not  whether  of  tin.*  two,  the  layman  or  the  cleric,  will  judge  mm 
impai-tially  :  it  is  whether  of  the  two  is  the  right  judge  "  as  tlxi« 
Cliurch  and  Keahn  hath  received  the  same/'     In  short,  the  prii 
ciple,  at  once  constitutional  and  T'liristian,  enunciated  by  Lor 
Coke,  which,  vntii  whatever  partial  obscuration,  coiJd  be  tfcc 
phered  in  the  lines  of  the  Cliurch  Discipline  Act,  has  been  entirelj 
obliterated  by  the  Public  Woi*slup  Regulation  Act. 

How  does  this  New  Act  practically  work  ?  It  works  in  two  ways] 
first,  in  regard  to  the  Court  wliich  takes  the  place  of  the  twenti^ 
eight  Diocesan  Cuurt*j  of  fii-st  instance  :  and  secondly,  hi  regard  t<\ 
the  judge  who  fills  the  office  (on  a  vacancy)  held  by  the  two  pro 
vine ial  judges  of  first  appeal.  The  earlier  mode  of  action  is  th^ 
oidy  one  which  need  be  described  at  length.  Tlie  later  method 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  single  period.  Every  cause  which  formerlj 
came  before  the  Court  of  Arches  aiul  the  York  nirtnr«*ry  0>ni 
will  henceforth  (at  the  first  vacancy)  be  decided  in  the  new  Cour 
by  the  new  judge ;  every  eauso — inchtjinff  qtiesttons  of  d4>rfnni 
Taking  the  same  average  case  as  we  traced  in  tiie  Cliurcj 
Discipline  Act:  and  avoiding"  as  before  both   discretionnn*   poi 
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and  alternative  coursee,  in  what  position  are  the  clergy  placed  in 
rd  to  the  exercise  of  eccleBiastical  juiisdiction  at  the  present 
?     A  beneficed  clergyman  fonimitH  an  offence,  or  commits  no 
ice  as  the  case  may  be^  wthin  tlie  range  contemplated  by  the 
iblic  Worship  Regulation  Act.     A  complaint  is  lodged  against 
Mm  by  three  parishioners  (who  for  the  puipoaes  of  prosecution 
are  termed  members  of  the  Church  of  England)  before  the  bishop  of 
the  dtocese.  The  bishop  within  one-and-twenty  days  sendfl  a  copy 
of  the  complaint  to  the  priest  complained  of.     Within  a  further 
period  of  onc-and-twenty  days  the  clergjniian — and  this,  again,  is 
hardly  hypothetical — declines  "to  submit  to  the  directions  of  the 
'    '        "       '     ^  the  matter  of  the  said  represeritation."     Or  if  the 
,  the  promoter  of  the  suit  declines.     The  reasons 
which  may  induce  either  promoter  or  defendant  to  declare  himself 
rmwilliug  to  submit,  are  not  hard  to  imagine.     Apart  from  all 
i*eco!idary  and  personal  reasons  the  foUo%ving  are  valid  :  because 
the  bishop  is  not  authorized  to  hear  the  cause  and  to  give  judg- 
it  upon  it  in  his  own  Diocesan  Court,  according  to  ecclesiastical 
but  is  empowered  only  to  arbitrate  privately  upon  the 
case;   because    the  judgment  he  gives  is  practically  a  private 
^xpresaon  of    mdividual   opuiion,    withoiit  any  spiritual  autho- 
rity whatever,  without   appL*al   in   the    cause   in   question,  and 
without  influence  in  any  other  ;  because,  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  which  offei-s  more  chance 
both  of  equity  and  legality,  the  cause  may  be  heard  by  the  bishop 
done,  without  the  advice  of  a  preliniiuary  commission,  without  the 
letiukl  '  ition  of  a88e8Soi"8  leaniej  in  Cliiirch  law,  without 

tilt' a r^  of  counsel,   Mithout   the    evidence  of  witnesses; 

becitifle  the  procedure  under  this  clause  of  the  Act  is  utterly  lar 
waddovenly,  the  bishop  being  empowered  *^  to  hear  the  matter 
.  ,  ,  hi  such  manner  as  he  shall  see  fit,"  perhaps  in  the  epis- 
wpal  dining  room,  and  to  **  issue  such  monition  as  he  may  tliink 
proper^**  possibly  the  opposite  of  **  good  and  effectual  in  law,"  and 
ftot  "according  to  ecclesiastical  law/* 

The  prosecutor^  or  the  prosecuted,  or  both,  having  declined  the 
^^  "  -'^  ''ration  of  the  bishop,  the  mysterious  personage  called 
!^  ..  o  appeare  on  the  scene.  The  mode  of  his  appearance 
^  ^  irregxdar,  according  to  judicial  usage  whether  civil  or 
^'  ^  il,  as  many  other  proviHions  <^»f  this  eccentric  Aot 
y^  at.     The  non-legal  mind  would  have  supposed  that, 

rftb  arbitration  of  tbe  bishop  were  decHued,  the  bishop  would  be 
'      ■'  official  to  call  toliis  aid  the  superior  powers  of 


ftr 


^^'  i^e.     Here  we  meet  with  what  seems  to  be  another 

brtancf  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  Bill  was  drafted,  or  the 
^<j  in  which  it  was  amended,  or  the  inconsideratiou  ynth  which 
tt  WftR  conceived— inf'xrnsable  iu  any  case — for  the  biRliop.  whose 
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Diace^ab  Court  liae  been   nsiiq>cd,  is  not  the   lei^al  official 
suiiiinon  the  secular  judge,  win*  ia  intmcled  uitu  lii^  ftacred  office 
Red-tapeiHii)  requires  a  uiediuiu  between  tUe  epiBcopal  victim  luik 
the  lay  pretender-     Whether  or  not  thiB  may  be  an  effort 
9ecui*€  ecclemstiool  centmlizatinn,  the  result  is  tlie  same.     Th 
bishop   movee  the  arcbbi>*hop  :    and  the   archbishop  uiuves 
judge:  and  the  judge  hears  the  matter  *''iu  any  place,**  witlii^ 
eertaiu  liiiiite,  most  conveiiieut  to  him8c4f.     In  company  Avitli  tin 
judge   appeal's  the   nut  le«6  luysterioufi  Bphere   id'  Ids  labour 
termed  in  the  Act,  *'  open  Court.'*    A  "  Pro\4ncial  Courte' "  judgf 
apparently  on  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  ParUament.  even  thoug 
there  be  no  vacancy  in  the  otHce  of  ihe  judge  of  either  the  Pre 
vincial  Courts  of  C5anterbury  or  York,  the  judge  must  be  called 
But  even  so  august  an  auth^jiity  fails  t<j  create  a  name  fur  th 
'*  open  Coui-t ''  in  which  -'  the  j udge ''  sits.  Speaking  eceleeiasticallj 
it  clearly  is  not  the  Canterbur-y  Court  of  Arched,  for  causes  froi3 
the  Archdiocese  of  York  may  be  taken  before  it.     It  is  not 
Chancery  Com*t  i»f  York,  for  the  ArehbiBhop  of  Cajitc*rbury  maj 
join  in  the  appointment  of  the  judge.     Still  \\*m  ii*  it  a  Kouee 
Court,  even  though  the  cauhiC  taken  before  it  is  strictly  dioeesaul 
for  no  appeal  hee  to  the  archbishop^  and  the  bishop  of  the  diucei^ 
the  vietun  of  lay  judicial  intrusion,  \%  an  official  whu  is  powerle 
even  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  judge  who  has  iisuq>ed  epiHcopa 
jurisdiction.     As  the  learned  editor  of  the  "  Handy-book  uf 
Public  WorBhip  Regidation  Act  '*  tei-sely  expreeseB  it,  the  refor 
eliected  by  the  measure  **  sweeps  away  the  unsatiNfactorj^  luif 
dilatoiy  processes  of  the  Diocesan  Courts.'*     But  wliatever  tit 
may  hereafter  be  assigned  to  the  nameless  Court,  the  issuiiS  of  tjii 
*eau«e  now  rent  in  the  liands  of  the  judge  with  imprecedented  tit 
who  presides  in  it.     In  due  time  the  spiritual  cause  is  heard  by 
lay  judge^  and  a  sectdar  judgment  is  pronounced  on  a  spiiitii 
matter.     An   appeal  from  the  judgment  Ues   to   the   Crown 
Council,  thuugh  in  what  form  the  Act  is  discreetly  silent.     This 
a  sketch  of  the  way  in  %vhich  the  New  Act  of  1874  will  work 
ecclesiastical  causes. 

These  olianges  in  om'  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurij^diotion,  it  a 
siibmitted  with  confidenoe,  are  changes  in  principle  and  not  onH 
in  procedure.     So  far  as  our  argument  is  coneernetl,  the  variation 
effected  by  the  Act  of  1874  are  variations  in  both  procedure  anJ 
principle  fi'om  civil  law  which  gave  statutable  authority  to  cancq 
law.     They  ilirectly  clash  wdth  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  184C 
They  are  at  issue  with  the  Acts  of  1832-3.^.     They  are  hostile 
the  spirit  aird  letter  of  far  earlier  oonfirmations  of  ocolesiasticij 
proeeas  by  the  secular  power.     As  tliis  paper  deals  with  tha  praq 
tical  aspect  aloue  of  recent  ]egislatiol^  it  may  be  euough  to  Hal 
that  tho    PubUc   Worship   Regulation  Act   violates  the  systeid 
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which   hsm  obtained  in  tlie  English  Realm  and  Gliurch  fi'om  time 
immemoriaL    It  xiolatee  the  system  handed  down*  even  in  a  par- 
tiaUj  mutilated  foi*m  yet  bo  far  confirmed,  by  the  Act  which  created 
the  Judicial  Connmttee.     It  Wuhttes  the  syetctu  hnuded  down,  even 
if  uowarruntabl}*  uxteuded,  yet  bq  far  coufirijjed,  by  the  Act 
vMch  created  the  Cunrt   of  Delegates,     It   %4olatee  the  system 
Accepted  by  Cliurch  and  State  as  the  exponent  of  both  priuuriple 
and  pmctioe  of  Canon  Law  in  even  earlier  age©  by  Magna  CUarta 
mid  the  Conetitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  were  coufiiined  agahi 
and  again  in  the  reigiiB  of  Buocefleive  eovereigne.     In  a  ce.nttuy 
impatient  of  the  claima  of  antiquity,  it  iff  needless  to  trace  the 
pQtiiise  of  ecc]es?in8tical  jnrisdietiun  above  the  date  of  1164,     The 
WrlicBt  existiug  charter  uf  the  Chuieh'B  rights,  howover,  was  not 
1egi»lativi;  in  character,  but  declarative  of  a  syetem  which  wan 
tbun   time-bonunred  and  respected  by  the  civil  power-     By  the 
Eighth  of  thoCouetitutions  of  Clarendon,  to  quote  a  living  authority 
(Mr.  Joycet  in.  his  "  tSvil  Power  in  ita  rehitimis  to  th<}  Chiu-ch '") 
**  we  sec  that  a«  ncjw  (the  final  reecjit  excepted)  thu  fii-st  step  was 
from  the  ar<'hdcacon  to   the   bi^liop  ;  the  second,  from  the  bishop 
Ui    the   archbidiop;   and  tliirdly,  for  lack  of  justice  before  the 
archbifdiop,  recuurBC  might  I>e  had  to  the  king,  by  whose  orders 
the  controversy   was  to  be  finally  setiled  in  t/ie  ArckbUhoi/g  Court ; 
|id  neitlier  j»arty  might  move  for   any  further  remedy  without 
ivo  from  the  Crown,  u(\  neither  might  appeal  to  Rr>iQL'  from  the 
rchbii^hopB  Court,  without  lioyal  pennieeion." 
This  is  the  sj^em  which  has  practically  been  the  law  of  the 
Churcli,  sanctioned  by  the  State,  for  countless  geneTations,     It 
is  true   that^  in   the   reign   of  Ileniy  VIIL,   the   Couit  of  Dele- 
was  ctiitBbliehed  which  is  supposed  to  have  regulated  the 
oaiTM*  of  final  appeal   to    a  lay   Court   of  ParliameJitary   crea/- 
tion.     It  IB  true,  also,  that  in  the  I'cign  of  William  IV.  the  Court 
tfOf  the  Judicial  Committee  waa  cHtablit^hed,  wiiich  inherited  all  the 
^poWfeH!;  statutably  conferred  on   th©  Coiut  of    Delegates,     But 
H  i»  arguable — and    if   it  may  be    pennitted  to    refer  to   the 
liera  own   words,  it  has  been  shown  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*  Secular  Judgments  in  Spiritual  Mattel's"  (Masters) — that  it  m 
kgsiBy  doubtful  if  the  Court  of  Delegates  was  intended,  or  possessed 
itutiible  power,  to  decide  spiritual  cases  in  the  last  appeaL     It 
™  an  bigtorical  fact  that  during  a  career  of  three  eenturiee,  for 
^^  first  15«j  yenrs  of  its  existence,  nu  purely  spiritujil  cause  was 
Wnuglit  before  it,  and  for  the  last  142  years  none  was  decided  by 
**•    In  8hort,  the  Act  of  Henry,  if  not  intentionally  of  a  provisional 
wtararlf-r.  was^  Uke  the  Act  of  Victoria,  a  legislativ^e  miscamage, 
I  blmiden     If  this  be  more  than  arguable,  the  Judicial 
^  'vbicli  only  inherits  the  statutable  powers  of  the  Court 

^  l^  ,  can  lawfully  decide  iu  the  last  report  on  questions 
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only  which  are  ecclesiaetical  in  character,  and  not  spirituaL  But, 
whether  or  not  this  may  be  proved,  the  earlier  course  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop  which  has  remained 
intact,  as  statute  law  of  England  for  upwards  of  seven  centuries^ 
and  which  then  had  a  prescriptive  right  of  at  least  five  centuries 
more,  has  now  been  arbitrarily  altered  without  the  consent  and 
against  the  will  of  the  Church,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  temporal 
power.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  question  once  more  forces  itself 
upon  conscientious  and  loyal  Churchmen,  and  specially  upon  the 
clergy  who  beUeve  in  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of 
Christ — Ought  we  to  obey  the  New  Court  in  Spiritual  Causes? 

This  question  must  now  be  answered.  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber that  one  line  of  argument,  the  practical,  has  alone  been 
followed  in  the  present  paper.  If  only  a  portion  of  what  has 
been  urged  against  the  New  Act  can  be  maintained,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  reply  which  must  be  given.  As  no  valid  objec- 
tion can  be  raised  against  the  argument  in  its  main  features,  any 
difiTerence  of  opinion  on  minor  points  may  be  ignored.  On  this 
broad  basis  the  writer  takes  his  stand,  whether  as  Churchman  or  as 
citizen.  In  the  latter  position  he  sees  that  the  State  has  practically 
abolished  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Episcopate  which 
the  bishops  have  enjoyed,  with  the  consent  of  the  law,  from  time 
immemorial.  In  the  former,  he  believes  that  the  Church  has  there- 
by been  practically  deprived  of  rights,  the  exercise  of  which  are 
essential  to  a  full  adherence  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  Both  positions  are  combined  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church.  He  is  forced,  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
to  form  an  opinion  and  to  come  to  a  decision.  As  the  question 
ultimately  resolves  itself  into  one  of  obedience  to  God  or  man, 
the  writer  can  only,  with  much  diffidence,  yet  with  all  earnestness, 
make  answer  that,  We  cannot  recognise  the  new  judge,  we  ought 
not  to  obey  the  New  Court,  created  by  the  authority  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act. 

Orby  Shipley. 


p 


COROT  AND   MILLET. 


THEOPHJLE  SILVESTRE,  iii  Lie  -  Studies  of  Living  Painters,*' 
published  in  1856,  repoi*ts  a  remark  uttered  by  Corot  in  the 
presence  of  a  picture  by  Delacroix-     *'  C*est  un  aigle/"   said  the 
Uocbcape  painter  **  et  je  ne  euis  qu'une  alouette,  je  pousse  de 
petilee  chansuiis  dans  meg  nuages  giis,'*     The  sentence  contains  a 
^^1'  '.'♦jstive  ti-utli  concerning  the  nature  of  Corot  s  gifts  in  art. 
-:  nuages  gris  **  is  recognizable  as  a  rough  but  fit  deecription 
the  painters  domain  in  nature,  and  the  qualification  of  his 
inting  as  a  lyric  note  sent  fuilh  from  this  domain  has  a  precise 
And  real  significance.    No  criticism  of  Corot's  work  can  be  cora- 
pletc%  or  even  vital,  which  does  not  take  account  of  these  two 
Itmlities — the  one  essential,  the  other  belonging  to  liis  chosen 
^stetu  of  aitistic  expression.     For  at  siglit  of  a  picbire  by  Corot, 
*oe  dominion  of  the  clouds  is  the  fii'st  thing  noticeable.     Ho  him- 
self, it  is  said*  began  each  picture  wth  the  painting  of  the  sky  ; 
*iid  it  is  certain  that  from  this  point  the  spectator  is  compelled  to 
o^^n  liis  survey*     To  the  sky  and  its  mfluence  all  common  facta 
^*    landscape  are  made  subject.    I£  there  is  a  pool  of  water,  its  first 
'^^^Kiction  is  to  image  the  fleeting  fonns  and  uncertain  coIoui*s  of 
"^«:^  heavens.     The  grass  at  oin*  feet  loses  its  hues  of  vivid  green, 
^^^<3  litjcomes  pale  to  whiteness  in  obedience  to  the  fleecy  clouds 
wXn^t  wldten   the  sky.     The  forms  of  trees  and  the  outlines  of 
^taat  hills  are  held  imprisoned  in  a  mysteiy  of  delicate  Ught  and 
bating  mist,  and  even  the  remote  lilue  of  the  sky  beyond  the 
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cloucls  loses  its  intensity,  and  becomes  faint  and  palo  as  it  pH 
under  the  control  of  "^^  mee  naagee  gria***  And  ha%*mg  recognised 
thiJB  constant  aspect  of  Corot's  painting,  we  are  loft  to  seek  i| 
motive*  Of  what  service  to  the  painter  are  these  fonng  that  a^ 
vance  and  recede,  now  penetrating  the  substantial  air  so  far  as 
become  half-difitinct  and  tangible  shapes  of  nature,  and  again 
retreating  till  they  are  no  more  than  mere  vague  Bymbols  in 
world  of  shifting  lights  and  shadows  i  For  what  purpose  does 
thus  summon  these  shapes  into  momentary  existence,  leaving 
else  concealed  ?  and  of  what  beauty  are  the  songs  of  which  tii€ 
are  the  few  stray  notes  ? 

Dealing  for  the  moment  only  vd\h.  the  method  of  the  paint 
and  considering  his  work  aa  the  latest  pliase  of  landscape  art,  it 
remarkable   how   strong  is  the  contrast  of  this  vnX\\  all  earli^ 
ideals.     In  the  landscape  painting  of  the  early  Italian  paint€ 
nothing  is  willingly  left  untold,  for  the  painter^s  aim  is  a  precii 
and  faultless  defimtion  of  all  that  comes  ivatliin  his  reach,     Tl 
sky  is  clear,  and  against  it  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  the  forms  < 
the  hills  weave  an  ordered  pattern.  There  is  selection  but  no  8U| 
pression  of  truth.    The  harmony  of  colour  is  made  up  of  a  nurab^ 
of  positive  tints,  each  faithful  to  nature,  and  all  in  beautiliil  agre 
ment.     Here  it  is  not  otJy  the  scene  that  ftiacinateR  and  attrac 
but  all  the  materials  that  compose  the  ecene.     We  know  by 
faultless  imagery  that  the  painter  has  loved  and  known  the  beau 
of  separate  flowei-g,  the  individual  growth  of  each  single  tree,   tl 
tracery  and  network  of  leaves  that  preserve  their  native  intensilj 
of  green,     The  light  serves  to  reveal  all  these  tilings,  and  the* 
fore  it  is  beautiful :  wind  and  stoi-m  only  disfigure  the  exqiiisi^ 
pattern  of  the  landscape^  and  hence  are  to  be  avoided  by  tl 
painter.    The  influence  of  the  clouds,  if  it  were  admitted,  wot 
destroy  the  natural  brightness  of  grass  and  leaves  and  tiower 
in  mist  the  firm  lines   would    lose  their  sharpuesa,  the  who 
scheme  of  the  design  be  lost.     And  thus  for  the  earlier  painter  t| 
oven  sunlight  of  noonday,  when  the  landscape  is  still  and  whaq 
seen,  is  the  best  season  for  liis  art.     Next  come  the  liglit^ 
evening  or  early  dawn^  but  never  the  seasons  of  conflicting  cloll 
and  changing  light.     This  is  altered  a  littJe,  but  only  a  httle, ' 
the  landscapes  of  Titian.     The  interpretation  of  scenery  is  movd 
one  point  further  from  abstract  beauty*    Titian's  spirit  is 
spirit  of  portraiture,  and  liis  treatment  of  nahn-e,  as  his  tre^ 
ment  uf  men  and  women,  was  based  on  the  desire  of  fait.hl 
portraiture.    With  Lionardo  and  Raphael,  men  in  whom  imaj 
tion  still  guided  and  controlled  execution,  1m    V  '   "         il 

abstract  and  imchanging  character.     But    i 
less  upon  the  typfe  of  the  human  model  before  him,  so  also 
refined  less  upon   tlie  types  of  natural  sceneiy.     In  his  m<j 
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eticai  compt*s;itioii8  Jie  is  something'  of  a  realist,  and  we  are 
at  leiBUre  to  turn  from  the  beauty  uf  the  design  to  owii  the 
mi^c  truth  of  hi^  flet^h  tints.  And  the  spirit  of  realii^tio  por- 
tndtnre  he  earned  into  the  treatment  of  landscape  as  well  as  of 
\xsmxi  form.  The  flowerB  of  the  foreground  aro  still  represented 
with  the  feeling  of  a  raaeter  of  design,  but  the  general  aepect 

I^f  the  landjKt  ^fs  not  only  the  likeness  of  a  single  scene, 

but  alao  of  i^ur  of  the  day.     The  earlier  design,  with 

ftU  ita  exactness  and  precision^  did  not  bo  forcibly  impress  us  with 
|fal  conviction  that  \\v>  scene  before  ub  ia  one  chosen  out  of 
Bhjr:  it  was  more  abstractj  for  all  itjs  minute  detail,  than  these 
teas  eeiiain  visions  of  blue  hill  and  sunlit  water  that  make  up  the 
<Brtances  of  Titian's  pictures, 

k  tlie  work  of  Titiau  the  modern  ideal  takes  it»  birth.     The 
i^dy  of  reaKfitic  landscape  has  be^un,  and  already  the  painter 
^     novoment  of  nature  I     '        *    *   *      Miiety 
-.     Just  as  a  face  cii  ^       ton  to 

I  melaQClioty,  and  from  laughter  to  tears,  so  the  enduring  cliaracter 
«»f  ?i  be  merged  in  its  different  moods  as    it   pjxsaes 

tmd  ace  of  oluud  and  sunshine  and  wind  and  storm, 

Thp  bright  ^c^m\  of  the  grass  may  take  a  sinister  hue  as  a  rain- 
cloud  djirkeus  the  sun  \  the  even  grace  of  the  forms  of  trees 
tuAy  grow  tomultuoue  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  breesse. 
Th«!e  rapid  altenuitions  in  the  aspect  of  natural  scenery  are  the 
^  of  the  modern  painter*  From  Titian  to  Tin*ner  the 
y  be  measnrf^d*  Tlii^ru  are  all  sha<lo«  of  increasing 
fiileKty  to  this  particular  kind  of  tnith,  but  the  difference  between 
ou«      '  '         t  her  is  only  of  degree,     I  say  from  Titian  to 

Tii;  be  remembered  that  it  is  oidy  on  one  side  of 

Timers  art  that  he  belongs  to  the  modem  school  of  landscape : 
ou  another  he  is  still  seeking  to  realize  the  abstract  beauty  of 
nature.     Where  he  fai'  \  it  is  from  the  conflict  of  the  two  ideals. 
Aiuoie  complete  exponent  of  the  modem  spirit  may  be  found  in 
able,  and  from  Constable  the  transition  to  the  landscape 
I  of  France  is  easy  and  natural. 
But  although  the  French  landscape  painters  acknowledge  the 
fistable's  work,  and  even  admit  its  guidance,  the  dis* 
ween  men  like  Constable  and  Corot  is  unportant.     The 
^  of  tlie  English  painter,  though  it  employs  all  tlie  moods  of 
^^^  -        them  in  a  way  that  is  essentia!!      '        atic.     We 

<!''  iLom  any  of  his  pictures  the  inipii  ;  a  distinct 

P®»Dnal  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  painter.    All  the  powers  of 
'       ^  lie  landscape  in  motion,  but  theartisfs 

i  unprejudiced  in  its  sympathy,  and  the 
par&'olar  moment  chosen  for  aHistic  expi'ession  is  like  a  moment 
a  drama  where  the  passion,  though  strong  and  ener- 
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gt^ic,  is  not  the  paRsiou  of  the  author.      Every  picture  from 
hainl  records  Bomo  sudden  concord  in  the  tilings  of  ontwardnatur 
— some  moment  wlien  bright  blue  sky  and  drifting  cloud,  the  hues 
t)f  rmming  water  and  tlie  restless  branches  of  blown  trees,  meet 
register  a  phase  of  fleeting  beauty.     And  as  a  result  of  this  imps 
tial  selection  from  the  moods  of  landscape^  the  first  and  mc 
impressive  quality  of  Constable's  work  is  the  fidelity  of  the  portr 
ture.      True  to  a  land  where  fair  and  foul  weather  come  iu  rapi 
succession,  his  landscape  is  neither  over-bright  nor  OTer-gloot 
If  we  carry  away  from  his  pictures  the  remembrance  of  heai 
clouds  and  advancing  shadows,  we   may  also  recall  the   shac 
green  of  leaves  dancing  in  sunshine,  and  spaces  of  sky  of  brig 
and   laugliing  blue.      The  brightness  is  no   longer  the   briglii 
ness  of  the  earUer  painters  because  it  belongs  to  a  single  momei 
and  is  not  of  the  enduring  character  of  the  scene.      And 
this  tmth  of  the  moment,  in  the  impression  of  movement 
progress,  as  of  drama,  lies  the  strength  of  Constable's  art.     Tl 
facts  of  scenery  merely  as  such  are  neglected  or  suppressed. 
one  would  seek  from  the  painter  of  the  *' Cornfield*'  or  Uie  "Lead 
ing  Horse "  an  exact  imitation  of  separate  flowers,  or  a  precis 
outline  of  the  leaves  that  seem  to  rustle  in  each  passing  breei 
It  is  no  longer  the  scene  itself,  but  the  appearance  of  the  scene 
it  j^elds  to  passing  influences  of  weather,  that  the  painter  strivt 
to  intei-pret ;  and  it  is  his  perception  of  the  appropriate  colour 
each  changing  aspect,  whether  of  gloom  or  gladness,  that  givi 
to  his  work  its  un approached  merit. 

But  the  later  school  of  landscape,  as  represented  with  so  muc 
fascination  by  Corot,  goes  further  tlian  this.  To  nndr^rstaud  tl 
distinctive  quahty  of  his  work,  we  uaist  recall  his  own  plu^asc 
'*  Je  ne  suis  qumie  alouette;  je  ponsse  depetitos  chansons  dansm^ 
nuages  gris /'  The  art  is  no  longer  dramatic,  it  no  longer  i  -  ^ 
with  impartiality  the  changing  moods  of  weather,  ttil 
grave  and  the  gay  as  they  alteniate  in  the  actual  world.  If  the 
men  were  poets  instead  of  painters,  we  should  denote  the  di  - ' ' 
by  saying  that  it  was  an  exchange  of  the  dramatic  for  tl* 
faculty ;  and  even  in  painting  these  words  will  serve  for  a  symb^ 
of  what  we  mean.  Using  this  symbol,  then,  as  Corot  hirn 
it,  the  fitness  of  his  own  description  of  his  art  becomes  ^  _  tl 
dent.  His  pictures  are  in  reality  songs  sent  forth  from  the  gr«y 
clouds  that  overspread  the  world  of  his  ai*t.  For,  to  turn  to  the 
first  appearance  of  Co  rot's  pictures,  what  is  it  that  most  distinguishe 
them  ?  As  compared  with  Constable's  painting  there  is  ever 
where  a  failure  of  local  colour.  The  harmony  of  colour,  ^  ' 
perfect,  is  reduced  to  narrower  dimensions;  the  separate  i.  fi 

of  each  scene,  grass  and  flowers,  trees,  and  the  sky  itself,  saciific 
lieir  individual  character,  and  take  n  '  tore 
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pereonaL     As  compared  with  e^ 

t&ndscape,  these  pictures  may  be  roughly  said  to  have  the  qualities 

that  belong  abo  to  Constable;  there  is  in  both  the  record  of 

weather  as  a  principal  agont  in  controlling  the  appearance  of  the 

fcene^  and  in  both  the  consequent  neglect  of  precise  form  and 

minute  details   of  colour.      But  in    comparison    with  Cbustable 

new  features  are  revealed  in  On-ofs  art.   We  detect  at  once 

E?e  and  the  expression  of  the  French  painters  originaHty, 

ire  recognize  the  freshness  and  distinction  of  his  attitude  towards 

nature.     Still  keeping  to  the  criticism  (►f  liis  technical  method,  it 

maybe  observed  how  marked  is  the  increased  imj^ortance  given  to 

the  use  of  tone.    At  the  first  sight,  Corof  s  works  scarcely  suggest 

the   presence   of  colour;  all  tints  are   so   far  subdued  that  we 

recognize  Kcarcely  more  than   their  agreement  on  some  neutral 

ground  of  grey.     On  the  side  of  form  a  similar  tendency  is  mani- 

Tonstable's  drawing  of  a  tree  is  precision   itself,  compared 

what  serves  fur  drawing  in  Corot ;  his  definition  of  a  scene 

ia  full  and  exact  by  the  side  of  the  French  painter  s  timid  and 

iTfiiuilous  outlines*  that  l(»8e  themselves  in  a  pale  nncei'tain  sky. 

And  when  these  appearances  in  Corot*s  painting  are  taken  in  con- 

aeotion  with  the  effect  they  are  intended  to  produce^  it  is  seen  at 

ce  that  they  are  deliberately  given,  and  are  not  the  results  of 

tflessness  or  imperfect  resource*     Outward  nature  to  liim  is  a 

tncans  of  expressing  himself.   Constable  perceived  and  interpreted 

)  drama  of  wind  and  clouds,  of  sim  and  shadow.     But  to  Corot 

'  changing  aspects  of  the  earth  are  sei"\dceable  only  as  inter* 

piet-ere    of    difTerent  phases  of  personal  emotion.      The   artist 

ploys  the  moods  of  nature  as  a  musician  employs  the  notes  of 

lie,  and  invests  the  facts  of  scenery  vdih  particular  sentinientSj 

dmrgiiig   them   with    the   colour    of  his    own  thuughts.      It  is 

bccaimo  this  pui-pose  is  the  controlling  element  iti  liis  art  that  his 

pictures  of  6cenerj%  merely  as  pictures,  are  permitted  to  be  imper- 

fet   From  a  single  scene  he  select-s  only  a  few  of  the  features 

^porlrmt  to  his  design — the  rest  are  left  haIf-<»oncealed  or  wholly 

Wdden.    And  with  this  desire  to  select  a  few  tilings  out  of  many, 

to  wicnition  here  and  there  as  he  wills  the  shapes  and  colours  of 

^10  ftjirtli,  the  presence  of  atmosphere,  and  the  constant  control  of 

J^t  and  cloud,  are  valuable  assistants.     Behind  these  clouds  the 

ape  rests  under  the  dominion  of  the  painter.      What  he 

^for  the  thought  he  would  express  may  be  brought  into 

11  else  may  be  suppressed  without  loss  of  natural  truth ; 

'"rtliii  changes  of  atmosphere  afford  all  degrees  of  distinctness, 

and  the  painter  familiar  with  all  may  choose  what  he  wilt 

^Km  tlie  final  impression  given  by  Corot's  painting   we  may 
^ni  for  a  moment  to  the  actual  facts  of  his  career.    Even  in  the 
ists  endowed  with  the  strongest  originaUty,  the  product 
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bcai-e  trucee  of  early  traiuiixg  as  well  as  of  incU\-idiial  impuIsLs 
with  respect  to  Corot  there  are  certain  things  that  eau  ouly 
explained  by  a  roference  to  the  iufluencGB  by  which  ho  was 
rouudrd  in  lii.s  youth*  Born  in  Parie  on  tho  29th  of  July,  17! 
Jean-Iiaptiste-Caniille  Corot  camo  of  an  humble  Btock.  HLnfatl^ 
wan  a  nhopman,  his  mother  a  mitlincr,  and  the  artist  hiniself 
at  fii'8t  apprentieed  to  a  woollun-draper  in  the  Rue  St.  Honod 
But  the  higlier  talent  qiiiekly  assorted  itself;  Corot  stuched  liiy 
first  in  Becret,  afterwards  opeidy,  and  finally  he  was  placed  in 
studio  of  Michallon,  a  painter  without  great  gifts,  and  thorough 
infected  with  tlie  prmciplefi  of  the  liii^orieal  school  of  tandscai 
paintujg.  il.  Paul  Mantz  has  admirably  and  humorously 
pressed  the  traihtiinis  of  this  Bchooh  and  its  attitudi*  t-owardfi 
things  of  rustic  hfe*  Speaking  of  the  accepted  tA'pe  of  peasant 
at  the  time»  he  ftays,  '"  It  i«  a  performer  from  the  Opi*m  Comiquo 
who  approaches  witli  hiK  liandB  full  of  flowers  to  warble  roi: 
deUeate  romance,  or^  if  Grenze  is  to  be  believed,  it  is  a  sentimi! 
taliet  who  haa  had  disagreeraents  wdtli  his  family,  who  baa  n 
Diderot,  and  who  makes  grandiose  find  emphatic  gestured 
MichaUon  died,  and  Corot  was  trunnferred  to  the  etmlio 
Bert  in,  another  professor  of  the  grand  stj*le,  whose  system 
fiuppuKcd  to  be  founded  on  elastic  models.  It  is  asserted,  ai 
probalily  with  tnitlu  that  tliis  early  training  under  the  elassid 
Bert  in,  left  lasting  tmces  upon  Corot*8  art.  Certaitdy  it  would 
diflicuH  in  any  other  way  to  account  for  the  eonatant  recurreu 
to  classic  thenieH,  and  the  fondness  of  the  painter  for  introdueii 
into  a  kndwape  beset  with  nfui^liern  mists  the  figures  of  Grc3cii 
nyinpliK.  If  we  suppose  that  fie  acquired  tbis  love  of  classic  thenij 
from  Ins  master,  it  may  be  veiy  well  nnderstood  howthesentunc 
was  retained.  Corot,  ^vith  all  his  origtuaUty,  w^aa  not  a  strt>i 
revolutionist  in  ai*t.  His  pereeptioia*  though  true  and  delicate. 
not  mitlieiently  profumid  to  petietrate  to  tin*  heart  of  Ids  subjc 
and  his  imagination  was  scai*eely  of  the  Icind  to  remodel  the  whc 
matei'iid  of  liis  art.  To  the  end  of  his  days  he  kept  his  fouthi< 
for  historical  themes,  and  he  retained  liis  Grecian  nymphs  aa 
had  iidierited  them  from  Bertin;  arid  to  the  things  which  he  " 
poas<*88ed  by  accident  he  added  his  own  discoveries  in  thorealm^ 
nature.  But,  although  the  influence  of  early  ti-airiing  mu«t  h 
been  considerable^  Corot  lumself  was  not  very  sensible  of  it* 
had  passcfV  he  says,  in  speaking  of  his  sojourn  in  Italy,  **ti 
winters  with  M,  Bertin,  learning  so  little  that  on  arriving 
Rome  I  cotild  not  complete  the  fsmallest  sketch.  Two 
would  stop  to  gossip  together*  I  would  atferapt  to  dr 
them  in  detail,  begiimhig,  say,  with  their  heads  x  i\i 
separate,  and  I  am  left  with  only  two  moi-sels  on 
paper.     Two    children    w^onM  be    seated    on    the    steps    of] 
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church.    I  make  a  beginning,  the   mother  summons  them,  and 

my  skt^tch-lioolcft  would  lie  thus  left  fidl  of  the  endn  nf  noses  and 

tri*88efi  uf  hair.     I  resolved  not  to  return  home  without  Bomething 

I  c*omj>lete,  and  I  tried  for  the  fin?t  time  to  design  rapidly  and  in 

'  TXias*»eff.  the  only  poK«ible  methoiL  and  whieh^  moreover,  is  to-day 

L<jnc'  of  the  chief  gifts  of  our  modern  artists,     I  set  myself,  then^ 

l-f-o  circamscribe  at  a  glance  the  first  group  that  presented  itself.  If 

^it  «»iily  renininf*d  for  a  moment  in  position,  I  had  at  least  seized 

1 1  lie  general  character;  if  it  continued,  I  could  complete  the  details/* 

lere  tr*  find  the  natural  bent  of  Corot's  genius  gradually  asserting 

AVliether  In*  had  learned  little  or  nmch  in  the  studio  of 

;«,  it  would  be  of  small  service  to  liiin  for  the  accomplishment 

rf  his  particular  aims  in  ait;  tlie  study  of  classic  models  would 

lic*lp  very  little  towards  the  rajiid  seizure  of  momentary  efTects  of 

[light  and  shade,  which  was,  after  all,  what  Co  rot  most  desirL^d. 

1 31*  Bertin  could  give  him  the  nymplis,  but  the  rest  he  had  no 

jnower  to  give;    and  it   is  th*_Tefure  from  tliiis  point,  when  the 

[painter  began  to  feel  the  need  of  tliis  gift  t»f  rapid  inteipreta- 

ion  of  nature,  that  we  may  regard  Corot  as  having  undertaken 

["llie  cultivation  of  his  own  taU-nt. 

il.  Jean  Rousseau,  writing  in  LArt^  has  endeavoured  to  claim 

Tot-  Corot  the  spirit  of  Greek  art,  and  has  boldly  defended  his 

'    nw  by  pointing  out,  in  Conit's  landscapis  these  A'cry  n>Tiiphfi 

we  have  supposed  the  painter  to  have  inherited*     But  the 

i>'potheid8  is  overstmined,  and  will  not  bear  uousidei*ation.     From 

^vlidtsoever  soun*e  acquired,  these  clasf^ical  figures  scarcely  belong 

*  V  any  profomid  tie  to  the  scenes  they  inhabit.     They  are  not  of 

iio  eeeencc  of  the  picture ;  and  if  they  show  an5i;liijig,  it  is  in  the 

f  limitation  to  Xim  genius  that  has  invented  them.    If  Corot's 

:i  of  nature  had  been  more  passionate  and  intense,  it  would 

^ot  have  tolerated  the  presence  of  these  imreal  images  of  an 

'  Tie  world;  ii'  his  s>inpathy  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  beauty 

.  jeen  powert'ul,  it  would  have  created  an  appropriate  scene  in 

*htch  to  enshrine  them.     But  Corot  s  penetration  into  the  love- 

of  nature  was  guided  mther  by  sentiment  than  paa^ion,  and 

.  tender  sentiment  as  he  sought  was  not  disturbed  or  hindered 

ita  expression  by  these  signs  of  harmless  artifice.     The  tTuth 

'it  Corot 'g   elainiR  do   not  rest  upon  these  more  ambitious 

lh.     Tlie  landscapes,  with  historical   titles*  are  not  those  by 

l^^liicli  liQ  will  be  best  remembei^d,  or  that  best   express  the' 

I  ^Htcate  portry  of  his  art.    It  is  in  his  smaller  and  slighter  sketches 

■"^Hnd*  for  the  purpose,  none  is  too  small  or  too  sHght^ — that  w© 

8*^t  iuto  cotiUict  with  the  artist  s  personality,  and  it  is  the  person- 

*Sty  of  the  artist  that  his  art  was  specially  designed  to  r^veah 

Accepting  the  lyrical  or  personal  quality  of  Corot's  painting  as 
^ti  most  noticeable  feature,  it  is  worth  considering  in  how  far  the 

m2 
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general  tendency  of  Frencli  art  has  assisted  its  successful  ex^ 
pression.     For  some  time  past  the  sacrilice  of  colour  to  tone 
been  the  recognized  rule  of  French  painters.    Not  only  in  land^ 
8cape»  but  in  figure  subjects,  in  the  treatment  of  the  most  ideal 
weU  as  the  most  realistic  themes,  this  tendency  has  been  remark-^ 
able.     The  artist,  brought  more  and  more  into  contact  with  the 
subjects  of  common  life,  and  having  to  deal  with  the  coarse  anc 
uneelcctcd  colours  of   modem  costume,   has   been   compelled  tc 
devise  some  means  to  keep  his  work  artistic  if  not  beautiful.    AnJ 
so  far  the  endeavour  has  been  succeesfuL     There  probably  hfl 
never  been  at  any  time  a  school  producing  work,  in  certain  respect* 
more  artistic  tlian  the  work  of  the  modem  French  school.     It 
professors  have  successfully  dealt  with  material  that  would  at  fii-sd 
sight  seem  impossible  for  art,  as  it  certainly  is  barren  of  beautyJj 
and  this  success  lias  been  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  technica 
dexterity  in  handling  confiictiiig  elements  of  colour.     There  is  nc 
longer,  imder  this  system,  any  need  for  the  harmonious  arrange 
raent  of  pure  and  positive  tints ;  by  the  potent  use  of  tone  anj 
tints  may  be  brought  into  possible  companionship.     There  is  nc 
contrast  so  hideous  but  that  it  may  acquire  in  iJais  way  a  certain 
artistic  fitness  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  tha^ 
the   system,   although   it   thus  avoids   vulgarity   in   appearance 
destroys  all  hope  of  noble  and  splendid  colouring.     The  point ci 
Tvho  has  constantly  accustomed  himself  to  reduce  all  colour  tc 
the  point  at  which  it  liecomee  harmless,  is  incapable  on  a  suddei 
of  restoring  tht;ir  purity  to  bright  and  beautiful  tints.     And  thu^i 
it  happens  that  in  all  subjects  of  ideal  art,  the  absence  of  nobh 
colour  is  the  one   constant   and    Ln\incible    defect    of    Frentrl 
artists.     They  can  force  inhanuoiiious  tints  into  agreement,  but| 
they  cannot^  save  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  give  to  arrangement^ 
harmonious  in  themselves  the  strength  and  purity  needed  for  pci^ 
feet  beauty.     But  although  destructive  to  ideal  beauty  in  colon fl 
this  cultivation  of  the  qualities  of  tone  has  greatly  assiisted  th<j 
progress  of  realistic  art.     Specially  has  it  been  seiTiceable  in  tli< 
department  of  landscape,  for  here  the  changing  mouds  of  weatUod 
by   their  dominion   over  the  colours   of  the   scene  suggest   th^ 
emplo}Tnent  of  the  painter's  device  iu  secure  hannoiiy,     SucI 
euppreasion  of  local  colour  as  Corot  intUdged,  was  only  the  extreme 
exercise  of  a  cojitrol  possessed  by  nature  herself.     The  painter  ha 
caught  and  perfectiul  the  device  of  the  stonn  and  the  clouds^  m\i 
although  he  subdues  the  facts  of  scenery  to  his  ow^n  purposes,  thd 
system  he  employs  is  brought  into  play  whenever  a  t^Iuud  passd 
over  the  sun. 

And  thus  it  is  that,  although  Corot  used  the  moods  of  nature  foj 
the  expression  of  an  ahnost  personal  sentiment,  huj  pictures  are  i 
true  to  natiu-e,     No  one  has  so  dchcately  or  so  faitlifully  inter 
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preted  certain  elements  of  landscape,  aud  in  certaia  effects  of  light 
and  air  lie  Ims  been  the  first  to  attempt  and  perfect  pictorial  ex- 
[ireaaion*     lu  looking  at  one  of  these  landscapes  where  the  colours 
<tf  the  earth  and  sky  enriouBly  unite,  the  white  fleecy  clouds  above 
aching  the  green  of  leaves  and  grass,  and  turning  the  pools  of 
lU-r  to  their  own  likeness,  we  feel  as  ii  the  face  of  nature  were 
a«  sensible  to  passing  emotions  as  tlie  human  face.     So  refined  and 
III)  "         '-■(-}.  IB  the  portraiture,  that  the  momentary  aspect  of  the 
icii._  ^.  _:iia  to  have  been  unconsciously  arrested.     The  painter  has 
caaght,  in  the  sudden  agreement  of  changing  lights  and  flitting 
ahadowR,  a  beauty  that  was  uhoost  too  delicate  for  portraiture,  and 
lias  also  given  the  sense  of  impending  movement  aiid  the  impres- 
flion  of  a  shifting  and  changing  worlrb    The  swaying,  restless  trees 
take  an  uncertuin  outline  against  the  white  sky,  the  movement  of 
tlie  leaven  blurs  their  image  on  the  canvas;   so  that  we  feel  not  only 
that  the  artist  has  seized  a  beautiful  moment,  but  that  it  is  only  a 
raoment^  and  that  the  scene  will  pass  in  the  next  into  some  new 
Urmony»  wrought  by  the  all-powerful  imle  of  the  weather.     In 
admiriug  these  pictorial  ^dsions  of  Corot,  and  in  admitting  their 
fidi^Uty,  it  is  not  necoBsary  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  the  truth 
they  rev**al.     But  as  affecting  the  painter's  place  in  the  record  of 
coatemporary  art,  it  should  be  said  that  his  is  not  the  only  ideal  of 
laadscape  posmble  to  a  modern  painter.     Since  the  growth  of  what 
wa»  called   the  Pre-Raphaehto  movement,  there  has   existed  in 
England  a  small  school  of  colourists  who  have  sought  to  revive 
U»«  earlier  aims  of  landscape  ai-t.      A   renewal  of  the  taste  for  de- 
corative beauty  in  painting  has  assisted  the  movement,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  brilliant  arrangements  of  colour  and  precision  in 
<lwign  can  only  be  gained  in  the  ease  of  landscape  by  abandoning 
tho  attempt  to  reaUze  the  land  of  effect  that  gives  their  chief  charm 
to  60  many  of  Corot*s  pictureSi  <-- 

But  it  is  not  only  amdngst  our  o^vn  painters  that  the  feeling  for 
*l^gn  has  lately  renewed  itself.  Millet,  whose  name  stands 
'leflervedly  beside  that  of  Con  it,  and  whose  loss  is  certainly  not  a 
le«8  loss  to  art,  possessed  gifts  of  design  of  a  vei-y  noble  order, 
fiia  greatest  merit  was  to  have  brought  to  the  interpretation  of 
"*«tic  themes  the  profoundest  system  of  artistic  expression,  and 
to  have  translat<'d  tlie  rough  energy  and  simple  movement  of 
peftaant  life  into  the  calm  and  enduring  language  of  art.  This 
^i*d  of  serious  consideration  had  never  been  granted  to  the  par- 
^cular  class  of  subject  with  which  Millet  wholly  occupied  himself, 
f^eaaants  liad  been  treated  from  the  purely  picturesque  or  the 
purely  artificial  point  of  \ievf:  they  had  been  painted  by 
^\iikie,  or  by  Boucher  or  Greuze,  but  no  school  of  painters  until 
loite  recently  had  attempted  a  complete  and  serious  study  of 
^hi*  facts  of  their  existence.      The   suggestive  beauty  of  their 
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daily  life — ^siiggestive,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  invention  of  granc 
and  energetic  attitude,  of  vigorous  and  sincere  eloquence  in  form — " 
had  escaped  notice,  and  this  chiefly  l^ecaueo  most  of  tlie  painters^ 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  subject  were  equally  ignorant 
of  the  principle  of  great  design  and  of  the  deepest  truths  of  rustia 
Ufe.  They  came,  prejtared  to  8natcli  the  peasant  from  his  mean 
existence,  and  to  gi*ant  him  the  rosy  cheeks  and  the  eylvai: 
gannent  fit,  as  M,  ilantz  lias  said  for  the  Opera  Comiquo  or  for 
Bal  Jlasqiie,  or  they  were  willing  tu  embody  liim  in  their  landscape 
in  the  same  way  as  they  would  the  moss-growTi  trunk  of  a  tree 
but  for  all  other  or  deeper  interpretation  their  resources  were 
wholly  inadequate.  It  is  the  special  merit  of  Millet  that  he  wii 
equally  prepared  in  both  directions.  Ho  pogseased  both  thi 
instinct  for  Rtyle  and  an  intimate  kuowledgo  of  the  peanaut^ 
existence,  and  hence  hia  art  has  revealed  to  us  new  secrets j 
beauty  in  a  field  already  well  trodden. 

Jean  Fran^^ois  Jlillet  was  Ijoni  on  the  i>th  October,  i6\b,  in 
little  village  of  Oreville,  near  (.-herbonrg.  Brought  wp  amid  the 
simple  occupations  of  |:he  country,  he  was  from  the  beginning  i 
peasant  in  spirit,  and  his  sympatljy  with  the  hardships  and  toil  ol 
the  peasants'  lot  gave  a  pormanent  colour  to  liis  work  iu  ail 
Proceeding  to  Paris,  he  entered  the  studio  nf  Paul  Delarocho,  and 
here  he  found  himself  in  natural  opjiofciition  to  tho  auns  aut 
system  of  his  master.  We  hear  r»f  liim  that  he  used  to  be  laughed 
at  by  his  fellow  pupils  for  tallcing  nuich  and  often  of  Slichae 
Angelo :  but  i4>r  us  now  the  fact  that  a  student  of  the  Ro!nantic 
school  could  uppreciiito  the  excelh'nccs  of  stylr  is  important.  \i 
proves  that  Jlillet  had  in  his  genius  something  better  than  mc 
rebellion  :  he  hud  tho  instinct  to  recoiifitnict  tho  new  matt-i '  ' 
well  as  to  shatter  the  earlier  edifice ;  to  give  form  to  1  \ 
vision  of  natui^.  In  1840  he  exhibited  a  portmit  in  the  Saloii 
but  inmiediately  afterwards  he  retired  from  Paris,  dwc^lling  some 
times  at  his  native  place,  and  sometimes  in  the  tuw^is  rounc 
about.  About  this  time  he  made  a  long  stay  at  Havre,  where  hi 
employed  himself  in  painting  the  portrnits  of  the  sea  <  ' 

very  small  remuneration  ;  but  in  1^43  he  was  again  in  U 

we  iind  hiju  then  associated  mth  Diaz  in  pushing  Ibrward  the 
new  gospels  of  romantic  art.  Tlie  artist,  liowever»  had  » 
perfected  his  individuality.  In  the  Salon  of  1847  was  exi 
'*  CEdipe  detache  de  farbre/'  a  picture  bearing  the  marks  rather  ol 
rupture  with  the  laws  of  others  than  of  obedience  to  his  oi 
The  theme  is  more  orthodox^  and  the  treatment  moi*e  aggressiva 
than  at  a  later  period,  showing  that  the  painter  was  still  without 
the  power  of  selecting  his  own  subject,  or  of  treating  it  \vith  con-^ 
fidence  and  calm.  The  first  characteristic  work  was  *'Le  Vanneur,*^ 
exhibited  in  1848^  and  it  is  said  that  Jlilleta  rapid  cultivatiox 
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tf  his  talent  at  thiB  time  was  partly  due  to  the  fiientlsliip  and 
mflticnce  of  Theodore  Rousseau,  a  painter  full  of  a  genuine  love 
mA  iX'verenpe  for  nature.  Each  work  now  bore  the  stamp  of  a 
Snu  originality,  and  from  the  year  18,>1»  wlieu  '*  Le  Semeur'*  was 
f^xlubited«  bis  career  has  been  only  a  Buccesdon  of  artiatic 
iriimiphs. 

We  may  take  this  picture  of  "Le  Semeur"  as  representative  of 
the  rt*»bleet  ipialitieg  of  Millet'n  art.  No  one  who  has  Been  it  can 
hare  missed  ite  gnmdeur  or  its  simplicity,  its  grace  or  its  truth* 
Aft  we  c-aze  at  the  darkened  figure  broadly  eeattering  the  grain, 
wr  ••  at  onee  ht»w  eloHe  and  accumte  has  been  the  painters 

kii*.;. .._  l^v  of  the  facts  of  rustie  life.     There  is  here  neither  igno- 
rance nor  sliirking  of  common  tnith ;  the  peasant  is  not  unfit  for  his 
place  on  the  hill-«ide,  and  his  gesture  is  strictly  appropriate  to  the 
Rinple  and  world-worn  duty  he  has  to  peifonn.     But  although 
thift  is  a  true  peasant  presented  with  unerring  fidelity,  by  one 
who  knows  tlie  reality  of  peasant  life,  it  is  also  soitietliing  more* 
Lm4nng  at  the  plan  of  the  picture,  the  sloping  line  of  the  dark 
liill-ftide,  the  space  of  waning  liglit,  and  the  stress  and  energy  of 
tk*  nower,  we  note  that  the  peasant  has  become  a  grand  figure 
in  a  grand  design.     The  movement  of  liis  outstretelied  aim,  the 
almoKt  fierce  energy  of  his  progress  across  the  barren  landscape, 
^^m  to  take  a   new   significance.     All  sense  of  the  individual 
labourer,  .ill  thcuight  of  his  occupation,  are  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  splendid  and  majestic  picture  in  which  these  things  serve 
n  material.     We  pass  ^\^th  the  painter  from  the  obvious 
"t  J  .iiimce  of  the  sceiu^  to  its  deeper  beauty.     We  perceive  how 
nnt  of  this  simple  physical  duty,  performed  again  and  again,  he  has 
dmwu  new  discoveries  of  the  dignity  of  human  fonn.     The  veiy 
monotouy   of  the   employinent   helps  the   imiiressiveness  of  the 
fiictare;  the  figure  of  the  sower,  tluit  by  the  painter's  art  is  kept 
iffreverin  tliis  one  attitude  of  grace,  seems  to  present  in  grand 
'■pic  ffirfiion   an    abstract    of    all    human    labour.     There    is    a 
««*drie88  in  his  persistent  progress,  a  liopelessness  that  has  been 
strangely  imported  into  the  aspect  of  this  single  figure,  and  which 
'*''l' "p;^  ratlier  to  the  vision  of  the  painter  Hian  to  his  suljjeet.  the 
vion  of  a  w4der  truth  thrust  into  iudi%idual  fonru     And  when 
l^<i  lull  siguifieaiice  of  this  profounder  motive  has  been  realiiced 
'^^  may  again  return  to  a  simple  \-iew  of  the  actual  scene  t(j  note 
"Ut^  more  how  all  tliis  has  been  expressed  ^nthout  disturbance 
^Jthf  iibvious  sin^plicity  and  direct  tnith  of  the  view  of  rustie 
We,    ITie  sense  <:»f  styh*  and  the  famiharity  with  tlic  emplf>yment8 
^f  the  comitry  have  united   without   conflict   ft>r  a   single   and 
l^annonious  efleet. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  how  Corot  retaiuL-d  to  the  last  the 
tmc««  of  the  artificial  sj^stera    that   intluenced    liis  youth.      Hifl 
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imagiiiatiou  was  Dot  sufficiently  eerious  or  intense  to  urge  him 
reform  altogether  the  material  of  his  art     He  was  satisfied 
leave  the  unreal  nymphs,  although  he  trauBported  them  to  a  tea 
landscape.     But  with  Millet  all  Buch  compromise  was  impossible 
As  the  exponent  of  peasant   life,  Millet  was  too  completely  ii 
earnest  to  admit  any  of  these  fairies  of  the  opera  ;  and,  moreover^ 
he  had  other  figures  more  fit  to  people  his  stern  landscapes.     Thd 
intense  sympathy  of  the  painter  with  the  fortunes  of  the  class  ic 
which  he  devoted  himself  is  a  fact  never  to  be  forgotten  in  cou-^ 
sidering  the  qualities  of  hij5  art.     Sometimes,  even  in  the  figures 
themselves,  it  is  ahnost  fiercely  expressed,  and  it  always  exercise^ 
a  distinct  influence  over  his  treatment  of  natuml  beauty.     In  the 
lot  of  the  peasant,  Millet  perceived  what  most  other  painters  have 
neglected — its  hardnhips  and  it^  hopeless  uneventfid  toil*     He  wa 
never    tired   of    giving   emphasis    to   this   side   of   his    subject 
and  occasionally  the  influence   of  this   feeling  seems  to   have 
placed  a  limitation  upon   his    power  of   interpreth^g    beauty  in 
nature.     Less  gifted  painters  than  Millet  have  avoided  altogether 
all  but  the  appearance  of  jociuid  health  that  the  count rj'  is  sup- 
posed to  grant  to  its  inhabitants.     The  French  painter,  however^M 
t<iok  a  ti-uer  and,  therefore,  a  more  tragic  view  of  his  subjecti^l 
and   rendered  his  rustics  faithfid  to  life   by  displacing  the  sad 
endurance  of  their  existence.     And  tlie  qualities  that  he  found  in 
the  people  he  transferred  to  the  ficenery.     A  more  impartial  vision 
might  have  presented  as  tnie  a  picture  of  toil  and  hardship  in  the 
miilst  of,   and  in   contrast  witlu  a  world  of  bright  flowers  and^^ 
sunny  days,  but  IMiilet  united  the  two  ratlier  hannoniously,  an<9^ 
chose  for  the  background  of  Ids  serious  compositions  landscapes 
of  sombre  and  even  uf  savage  charaeter.     As  a  master  of  desij 
endowed  with  a  feeling  for  decorative  beauty*  he  seldom  mad^ 
use  of  the  atmospheric  effects  employed  by  Corot,  but  his  sceneij 
are  nevertlieless  infected  ^nth  a  deeper  sachicss  of  spirit.     Some 
times  the  threatening  sky  and  the  traces  of  bitter  wind  seem 
much  like  constant  accompaniments  of  field  labour,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  demand  a  vision  of  a  brighter  world.     But  the  paintes 
kept  feteadily  to  the  moods  of  weather  most  in  bj  lupathy  with 
ovni ;  and  as  his  purpose  in  art  was  to  interpret  the  more  serious 
side  of  peasant  Ufe*  he  selected  the  aspects  of  nature  that  would 
best  justify  and  support  this  pmpose. 

J.  C  MYKS  CaI] 


SIR  F.  EDEN  lias  said*  that  the  class  of  Poor,  as  a  Ht-pumte 
(nii\  dates  from  the  dinuiuition  of  vilkinage  and  the  growth 
^i  miuncipalities  and  corniniiintieB  not  dircctlT  conni:*ctL?d  with 
riu-land ;  the  villems,  under  tlic  feudal  system,  having  been  main- 
t^iived  at  the  charge  of  their  landlords*  Tliis,  however,  is  not 
quite  correct.  Even  before  the  formatio!i  of  panHhes,  when  the 
H'b)k'  of  the  titlies  of  a  diocese  was  paid  to  the  Bishop,  a  part  is 
"aid  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  Prxjr ;  the  same  obligation  was 
<-oiitiiiued  i>n  the  parsons  of  parishes,  and  there  are  speeiiie  statutes 
<»f  Kiag  Edgar  and  Kijjg  Alfred,  fonnallj  enjoiixing  alniHgiving 
lollie  Poor.  But  it  seems  tme  that  from  Alfred  to  Richard  II.  the 
^^of  the  Poor  wiis  generally  left  to  the  landowners,  and  to  the 
^'Hstomarj*  hospitality  of  reHgious  houses ;  the  first  Statute  cited 
ttfterthe  Conquest  beijig  in  tlie  tliird  year  of  Edward  Lt 

It  can  hardly  be  doubtcil  that  tV(»ni  the  suddenness  ^\illi  which 
*«»?m<Fna«t«ries  were  supprosBcd  by  Henry  VI 11.  some  immediate 
P^asuTft  on  the  Poor  must  have  followed.  But  it  is  very  question- 
ablfMvhether  it  had  any  veiy  serious  effect  even  then,  and  still 
'<^at  the  end  of  the  centuiy,  the  period  of  the  great  Statutes  of 
Wizabeth  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.  Bishop  Copleston,  in  an  able 
Tract  which  I  am  obhged  to  quote  from  memory,  says,  what  I  take 
*o  be  indiFputable,  that  the  maintenance  of  people  in  idleness, 


*  ai»lii  of  XhM  Poor,  i,  59. 


t  Bum'H  HisJory  of  tke  Poor  Laws,  2,  8,  4* 
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-which  that  by  monasteries  chiefly  was,*  can  never  really  promote 
their  comfoi-t  and  well-being;  and  he  attributes  the  increased 
importunity  of  Pauperism  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  again  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  centuries,  to  a  much  more  profound 
cause,  the  rapid  rise  of  prices  and  fall  in  the  value  of  money — 
which  2^,  first  tells  hardly  on  the  labouiing  class — produced,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  working  of  Ihc  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
America;  in  the  latter,  by  the  extension  of  the  paper  currency 
and  banking  systems  in  England. 

The  legislation  of  this  country  as  to  the  relief  of  destitution  may 
be  regarded  in  three  periods :  that  previous  to  the  43rd  of  Eliza- 
beth; that  intei-vcniiig  between  that  Statute  and  the  New  Poor 
Law  of  1834  ;  and  that  from  1834  onwards.  -  There  are,  however, 
other  epochs,  to  some  of  which  I  may  allude,  though  somewhat 
less  marked,  as  in  tlic  time  of  Giarles  II.,  of  George  L,  and 
George  III. 

The  contemplation  of  the  doings  of  Parliament  in  this  matter 
before  Elizabeth's  time,  cannot  be  veiy  gi-atifying  to  those  who 
love  to  dwell  on  the  wisdom,  or  the  amiableness,  of  our  ancestors. 
As  is  stated  by  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry  (1834),t 
the  main  object  of  those  cases  seems  to  have  been  the  restraint  of 
Vagrancy.  But  it  was  so,  because  the  worthy  legislators  seem  to 
have  thought  it  enough  to  tell  people  that  they  must  work ;  that 
they  must  not  be  idle,  nor  wander  about ;  and  if  they  did,  they 
should  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner,  of  which  the  excessive  severity 
in  substance  was  fully  matched  by  the  coarse  and  naked  brutality 
of  the  language  in  which  it  was  conveyed.  The  onus  thrown  on 
some  one  or  other  to  find  work  for  all  who  ought  to  work,  is  of  a 
later  date.  Edward  III.  tells  his  poor  subjects  that  they  must, 
eacli  of  them,  serve,  at  the  accustomed  wages,  "  him  which  ahall 
so  him  require.''  It  may  a  httle  enliven  the  subject  to  quote  some 
of  the  more  whimsical  of  those  early  provisions.  In  the  Statute 
now  alluded  to,  it  is  referred  to  the  Bishops  to  command  the  CurateB 
to  *'  compel  their  parishionei-s  to  labour ; "  and  also,  apparently 
in  the  same  clause,  to  compel  their  "stipendiary  Priests"  to  do 
their  duty,  "  which  do  now  excessively  take,  and  will  not  servo 
for  a  competent  salary ."{ 

Again,  he  tells  them  to  do  the  same,  and  adds  that  no  one  shaU 
serve  in  summer,  except  at  harvest  time,  in  any  place  other  than 
where  he  served  in  -winter. § 

Again,  that  all  handicraftsmen  shall  work,  and  shall  never  change 
their  work,  or  **  mysteiy."|| 

Again,  all  almsgiving  is  simply  proliibited  "  to  those  which  may 

♦  So  Sir  F.  Eden,  i.  94,  93. 

t  P.  4.    I  quote  from  the  original  Pniliumentary  Paper,  printed  Feb.  21,  1834. 

X  Burn,  7,  8.         §  Bum,  9.         ||  Bum,  11. 
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labour  \"  the  inference  being  that  they  will  then,  of  coni'se,  get  a 
living  by  work.* 

Richard  II.  prohibited  all  begging,  except  by  "  people  of  religion 
and  eremites,"  who  were  to  have  teBtimonialsfrom  their  Ordinaries; 
pilgrims  with  a  Royal  testimonial  given  them  by  "seven  good  men 
of  the  Hmidred ; "  Scholars  of  the  Universities,  with  testimonials 
from  the  Qiancellor  ;  and  foreignei-s,  under  conditions  hardly 
intelligible.f 

Henry  V.  commands  that  "  all  Irish  clerks,  and  beggars,  called 
chamberdekins  (I)  shall  be  voided  out  of  the  realm." 

Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Edward  VI.  have  Statutes  against 
Vagrants,  constantly  increasing  in  ferocity — the  worst  in  all  re- 
spects being  imder  thgit  gentle  youth  and  flower  of  the  Refonna- 
tion,  Edward  VI.  In  his  first  yearj  he  enacts  that  cveiy  idle 
person  shall  be  deemed  a  vagabond;  shall,  after  three  days,  be 
brought  by  any  person  before  Justices  and  (apparently  Avithout 
option  to  the  Justices)  branded  Avith  a  hot  iron ;  and,  as  if  the 
said  person  bringing  liim  would  be  only  too  glad  to  keep  him,  he 
shall  be  his  ulace  for  a  year,  and  fed  on  "  bread  and  water,  small 
drink,  and  refuse  of  meat :"  on  a  first  running  away,  he  was  to  be 
slave  for  life ;  on  a  second,  put  to  death  as  a  felon. 

I  do  not  find  that  Queen  Mary  added  to  her  evil  repute  by 
enacting  similar  laws.  Queen  Elizabeth  did ;  but  before  her  time 
was  the  dawn  of  the  present  system  of  State  Relief,  to  which  I 
shall  now  turn,  only  reminding  you  of  what  is  notorious,  that 
all  these  savage  Statutes  failed,  as  is  indeed  shown  by  their  con- 
stant succession — just  as  much  as  those  other  Statutes,  not  savage, 
but  irrational,  failed,  which  professed  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  and 
the  price  of  provisions. 

The  first  of  the  Acts  which,  while  still  penal  against  Vagrants, 
beggars,  and  refuscra  of  work,  provide,  or  profess  to  provide, 
that  work  or  alms  shall  be  found  for  them,  was  in  1536  (^7th 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  25).§  All  these  acts,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  liave  a  ludicrous  mixture — as  in  some  other  cases  of 
ecclesiastical  or  semi-ecclesiastical  legislation — of  appeals  to 
Christian  motives  and  spiiitual  influence,  ^vdth  unmistakeablo  in- 
dications of  the  secidar  law  in  the  background.  Thus — "  The 
head  oflBcers  of  every  parish  aliall  keep  the  poor  people,  by  way 
of  voluntary/  and  charitable  alms ;  shall  compel  them  to  be  kept 
to  labour,  on  pain  that  the  parish  shall  pay  20s.  a  month ;  evciy 
preacher,  at  all  times,  is  to  move  eveiy  one  to  be  liberal  in 
relieving  the  impotent  and  setting  sturdy  vagabonds  to  work." 
Edward  VI.  orders  eveiy  Curate,  every  Simday,  to  exhort  the 
people  to  "  remember  the  duty  of  Clnistian  charity  towards " — 

♦  Burn,  22  t  Burn,  23.  J  Burn,  32. 

§  Ri^rt  of  Commissionoi-s  of  Inquiry,  p.  4. 
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whom  ? — '*  them  which  be  their  bretliren  in  Cliiist,  bom  in  the.  same 
parwh " — a  Hraitation  which  I  do  not  find  in  the  Gospels,  and  a 
new  gloss  upon  the  "  household  of  faith."  Again,  the  young  King 
appoints  in  every  parish  two  Collectors,  who  are  ^^  gently  to  ask 
every  man  and  woman  what  of  their  charity  they  will  give  a  week 
to  the  Poor :"  this  is  to  be  written  in  a  book :  "  and  if  any  one 
able  do  obstinately  and  frowardly  refuse  to  give,  or  discourage 
others,  the  jVIinister  and  Churchwardens  are  to  gently  exhort  him  ;** 
and  if  he  still  holds  out,  the  Bishop  is  to  come  on  the  scene. 
Notliing  is  said  oi  his  gentleness,  but  it  is  still  by  ^^  charitable 
ways  and  means''  that  he  is  to  proceed,  till  ultimately  he  is 
to  "take  order,  according  to  his  discretion,  for  the  reformation 
thereof/'* 

Greatly  would  Archbishop  Laud,  and  the  High  Commission 
Coui-t,  and  the  officei*s  of  the  Inquisition,  and  others  who  have 
handed  over  spiritual  oflFenders  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  secular 
arm,  have  admired  this  provision. 

But  these  makeshifts  could  not  continue  long.  An  Act  of  the 
5th  Elizabetht  appears  to  bo  the  first  that  has  recourse  to  the 
obvious  and  only  effectual  means  of  a  legal  tax.  The  stingy 
parishioner  is  still  conducted  through  various  vestibules  to  the 
awful  presence  of  the  Bishop ;  but  there,  if  he  still  recalcitrates, 
the  discretionary  engine  of  reformation  entinisted  to  that  dignitary 
takes  the  very  tangible  form  of  "weekly  sess,  tax,  and  limit,"  to 
be  procured  by  him  for  the  next  Sessions ;  and,  finally,  in  default 
of  payment,  he  is  sent  to  prison. 

In  the  14th  EUzabeth  another  Act  was  pa8sed4  taking  the 
further  step  of  directing  certain  authorities  to  "  place  and  settle 
to  work*'  (how,  it  is  not  said)  the  rogues  and  vagabonds — 
thus,  for  the  first  time,  departing  from  the  earlier  stupidity  of 
simply  telling  people  that  they  must  work,  without  means  of 
knowing  where  work  was  to  be  had.  How  little,  indeed,  of  real 
improvement  there  was  in  this  additional  device,  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 

Other  Statutes  followed  in  the  reign  of  the  Queen,  which  need 
not  be  recited.  The  last  of  them,  the  famous  43rd  of  Elizabeth 
(and  which  is  most  famous  simply  as  being  the  last),  as  is  well 
known,  does  little  more  than  re-enact  the  one  of  the  39th  year ; 
and  none  of  them  do  more  than  apply  in  detail  the  principles 
previously  laid  down.§ 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  pillars  on  which  the  law  of  England 
on  this  subject  has  now  rested  for  not  far  from  three  centuries ; 
relief  to  the  impotent  without  work,'  rehef  to  the  able  in  return  for 

*  Burn,  r»2— 71.  t  Burn,  72. 

X  Bum,  77.     Roport  of  Cominissionora  of  Inquiry,  (J,  7, 

§  Burn,  71)— y;i 
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wortr,  Vi'itfi  tlie  lielp  of  many  snUseqiient  StatutcK,  and  ol'  an 
mdefiiiitc  mass  of  judge-made  law,  we  liaTe  rubbed  on  bitliei-to» 
ami  sbalL  pmbably,  continue  to  do  so,  on  these  principles.  The 
theory  of  tlie  Act«  of  Elizabeth  has  never  been  in  the  tihghtest 
(fcgtee  varied  ;  for  the  one  greiit  reform  of  the  New  Poor  Law  of 
1834  was  only  the  constitution  of  a  \^govou8  and  re.sp<njsiblr* 
feti-al  Executive,  with  large  and  elastic  powers  of  inquiry,  in- 
fipectiuri,  control,  proliibitiun,  direction  ;  but  still  in  giving  efleet 
to  tlmt  theory  and  no  other. 

I  am  not  yet  conio  to  the  question,  what  ought  to  be  done, 
i  am  etill  h»oking  at  the  hietoiy;  and,  in  considering  what  has 
pasBed  «jnce  the  tiuie  of  Elizabeth,  let  us  fii-st  ask  what  ban 
beru  done  in  respect  of  that  wldch  ib  ob\4ousIy  much  the  more 
difficult  of  the  above  two  bmuches  of  administration^ — the  pro- 
viiiiug  work,  by  a  legal  authority  outside  the  natural  course  of 
trade,  for  those  who  are  able  to  work,  but  are.  or  profess  to  be, 
lumble  to  get  work.  Has  it  ever  been  done,  with  anything  like 
completeneiis,  and  as  a  national  system  ? 

To  give  at  all  a  full  answer  would  require  much  more  research 
than  I  have  been  able  to  bestow;  though  it  is  probable  that 
tnniing  over  the  leaves  of  the  second  and  third  Vohrnies  of 
SirF,  Eden's  *' State  of  the  Poor/'  which  contain  mahjly  what  Iili 
eall8  •*  Paroclual  Reports/'  might  furnish  a  good  nieaBure  of  infor- 
mation up  to  the  close  of  last  eentuiy.  But  I  will  refer  to  a 
few  bits  of  evidence,  cliiefly  taken  from  the  Appendix  to  Bnm*s 
lligt^FTy, 

Lord  llale^*  writhig,  perhaps,  abotit  1650*  says,  as  what  every 
one  knows,!  that  there  is  "  no  provision  '*  for  the  employment  of 
tliti  Poor.  **  It  is  mre  to  see  any  provision  of  a  stock  "  (which  is 
tbe  means  indicated  in  the  Statute)  *'  in  any  paiish  for  the  relief  of 
tb'Poorrj 

Sir  Josiali  Child,  iti  Cliarles  ll/s  time,  says,  5  "  We  do  not,  nor 
evf-r  did,  comfortably  employ  our  Poor." 

A  Mr.  John  Gary,  in  1700,  says,  "We  encourage  our  in- 
habitants in  idleness.  .  •  -  Our  laws  to  set  the  Poor  at  work 
«r^  short  and  defective,  and  do  not  answer  their  ends/'  || 

Mr,  Hny,  in  1735,11  proposed  a  mw  law  to  "  provide  stock  to  set 
tlio  Pijur  on  work/' 

Sir  W,  BlaekstonCt  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  said  **  that 
the  laws  for  setting  the  Poor  to  work  were  shamefLilly  neglected 
ill  this  country. 

Ficldhig.  the  novelist,  who  was  also  a  London  Magistrate,  says, 

n63,tt  tiiat  the  Poor  La^^  '*  have  not  answered  their  purj^ose. 


Bum.  n&^tetf^f.  t  Darn,  137.         ;  Bora,  145.         §  Burn,  IC2. 

Bttm,  17%  17*1  1  Bum,  184.        ••  Commont,  i.  860,  u61 1  E*l,  18*-*' 
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and  the  tax  is  absurdly  applied  ;  "  and  describes  the  state  of  thi 
Poor  in  characteristically  forcible  language. 

Dr.  Burn  himself  says*  (1764),  that  "  almost  every  proposal  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Poor  Laws  hath  been  tried  in  former  ages 
and  proved  ineffectual :  "  and  lastly,  Sir  F.  Eden,  in  1797,  8ay8,t 
"  I  had  almost  said  in  every  parish  in  England,  persons  are  found 
preferring  a  parish  pension  and  a  Ufe  of  idleness  to  hard  work  and 
good  wages." 

The  epoch  of  the  great  relaxation  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  was  about  the  end  of  last  century ;  and  the  history  of  work 
being  found  for  those  to  whom  it  did  not  come  naturally,  or  the 
pretence  of  work,  culminated  in  the  state  of  things  described  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  1834 :  the  "  roundsman"  syBtiem,^ 
by  which  the  parish  "paid  the  occupiers  of  property  to  employ 
appUcants  for  rehef  at  a  rnte  of  wages,  fibred  hy  the  parish^  and  de- 
pending,  not  on  the  services,  but  on  the  wants  of  the  applicants, 
the  employer  being  repaid  out  of  the  Poor-Rate  all  that  he 
advanced  in  wages  beyond  a  cei-tain  sum ; "  the  employment 
wholly  by  the  parish,  when  "  in  far  the  greater  number  of  the  cases 
in  which  work  was  professedly  required,  in  fact  no  work  was 
done"  § — (often  if  there  was  work  it  was  such  as  wheeling  stones 
out  a  mile  and  back  again,  digging  holes  and  filling  them  up 
again,  &c.) — ^the  "  labour-rate  "  system,  ||  by  which  the  employer 
agreed  to  employ  men,  not  according  to  any  real  demand,  but  on 
some  scale  of  rent,  acreage,  and  the  hke. 

And  now,  before  leaving  the  liistorical  retrospect,  let  us  ask 
w^hat  is,  apart  from  all  questions  of  classification,  machinery,  pro- 
cedure, and  the  like,  the  one  simple  provision,  the  direct  provision 
I  mean,  of  the  English  Poor  Law  ?  Since  the  New  Poor  Law  at 
least  there  is  no  question  about  it.  It  has  been  authoritatively 
stated  countless  times :  it  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  no  one  in 
the  coimtry  can  by  law  remain  destitute  of  the  actual  neces- 
saries of  life.  I  must  say  that  no  less  than  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  fair  meaning  of  the  ancient  Statutes.  But  I  know  it  has 
been  held  on  good  authority  that  they  are  not  quite  so  universal 
in  their  scope.  I  beheve  tliis  positive  right  to  maintenance  is  held" 
to  date,  strictly  speaking,  from  a  Judgment  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Ellenborougli,  in  180i^,f  or  rather  from  his  dictum  in  it.  The 
question  arose  as  to  a  destitute  foreigner.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
argued  that  because  such  a  man  could,  of  coin*se,  have  no  statutoiy 
acfflementj  he  could  not  be  a  pauper  with  a  legal  claim.  Lord 
KUenborough  put  aside  that  point  as  immaterial,  not  even  hearing 
it  argued  out,  and  said  that  *'  the  law  of  humanity,"  to  which  no 
doubt  he  assumed  that  the  English  Common  Law  must  conform, 

♦  P.  lOG.  t  I.  44».  :  P.  1^.  §  P.  21.  H  P.  24. 

^  4  East'H  Uoports,  10:>. 
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callfct  **uiitLri(*r  to  all  positive  laws/'  *■  obliged  uiJ  to 

I  ikflbrd  rt'liuf/'  ^v^ix  to  alieue,  and  therefore,  of  uoume^  a  fotihn  to 
[oiirowu  people,  *'tfj  save  th(*m  from  etarviug/*    He   said  that 

ftd  Baj'ing  of   Lord    Holt    to  the  opposite  effect,    as   to 

_      IS,  iijiifit  l»e  diBbelieved  from  respect  to  his  memory. 

He  quotes  no  authoritr,  but  the  law  now  Ls  imduulitedly  what 

j  L»'  stated ;   and  in   that  broad   and  ehnple  form  I  think  it   can 

lluirdlj'  be  denied  tliat  the  opposite  would  be   ineuusistent,  not 

neruly  witli  the  dictates  of  revealed  and  even  of  natural  reUgion, 

Imt  those  of  universal  itiHtiuct,  at  least  among  tolerably  civilized 

>eopie.     It  *m  well  known  that  the   denial,  or  apparent  denial  of 

h  \*y  ilultlius,  in  the  first  Edition  of  Lis  famous  work,  waa  can- 

"  liimself  in  the  later  onee.     That  the  mere  admission  and 

it  of  th<^  principle  but  Httle  helps  im  to  the  practical  con- 

nctiou  of  the  law  wliich  ia  to  give  it  effect,  is  plain  enough,  an 

f Trill  «oon  appear. 

For  I  may  now — ^bnt  now,  too,  not  witliout  reference  to  the 

bwtory,  the  history  of  opinion,  on  the  subject — state  tlie  principle, 

l\y  incuk'ation  of  which  is  my  main  object ;  tho  most  impoiiiint 

jpmctical  principle,  as    I  conceive,   in    dealing   mth  Pauperism, 

I I  liball  have  to  advert  to  some  particular  hereafter :  at  present 
1  will  only  state  the  principle  itself.  It  is  tliis ;  that  Pan- 
jKiriain,  in  its  most  general  sense^  independent  of  all  particular 
fonouof  it,  or  of  relief  to  be  given  to  it — Pauperism,  meaning  a 

'  «tate  of  dependence,  not  upon  charity,  tliat  is,  voluntary  benevo- 
lence of  any  kind,  but  on  a   compid^ory  tax,  on  which  all  may 

>  flmw  to  a  practically  imlimited  amount,  if  they  are  without  any 
t*f  ti  I  neccKsaries  of  life — ^is  a  condition  which  ought  to  bt» 

uum  ^    able  to,  and  dreaded  by,  the  working  class.    Tliis  is»  no 

doubt,  well  enough  knomi  as  tlie  ** deterrent  principle ;'  and  it 
fluiybe  wiid  that  it  hue  been  abundantly  maintained  and  enforced 
'»f  late  years*  May  be  so ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  as  far  as  I  am  aide 
to  fiuii  out*  it  i$  of  late  years,  and  of  late  yeai^s  only ;  and  in  th<i 
ftdtt  place,  tho  principle,  though  often  enough  applied  to  c^-rtain 
f'<nnB  or  prn^^nces  of  Relief,  is  by  no  means  always  so  in  the 
l»5i^adth  in  which  1  have  put  it. 

Ti      ■       -^atement,  dating  the  enunciation  of  the  principle  from 
^'i    ^  L — ^in  fact,  from  that  of  tho  Comudssion  of  1834 — is  at 

'^  of  some  historical  interest,  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it  m  any  of 
m  mrlier  i-ecorda*  Some  few,  worried  by  the  sight  of  the  e\'il8 
Jtroiajd  thenu  proposed  to  prohibit  almsgiving — a  totally  different 
fljiag,  to  which  I  shall  briefly  allude  by-and-by,  but  of  which  it  is 
^«Ugh  to  say  here  that  it  is  simply  impossible.  And  so  far  on 
^^k  ^TTing  licent,  according  to  our  notions,  were  these  very 
P^^^monn,  that  they  advocated  this  aboHrion  of  ahnsgiving  on  the 
nry  ground  tliat  its  place  was  to  be  taken  by  a  gmnd  and  un- 
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limited  system  of  State  employment  of  the  working  class,  of 
which  they  commonly  spoke  wdth  the  utmost  hopefulness.  There 
is,  in  almost  all,  and  in  all  the  best,  of  the  earUer  authorities  which 
I  have  quoted,  the  strongest  contrast  between  the  force  and  the 
clearness  with  which  the  evil  is  set  forth,  and  the  futiUty,  feeble- 
ness, or  unsoimdness  of  the  remedies  wliich  they  proposed,  even 
the  ablest  of  them,  among  whom  I  may  mention  Lord  Hale, 
Sir.  W.  Blackstone,  and  Dr.  Burn  Ininself.*  All  of  these  seem 
to  see  a  perfect  Utopia  in  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  amount  of 
public  employment  to  be  set  up,  in  pursuance,  fonsooth,  of  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth,  in  every  paiish  in  the  country.  John  Locke  advo- 
cated the  "roundsman"  system.t 

Two  notable  variations  may  be  mentioned.  Defoe,  in  a  most 
remarkable  pamphlet, J  after  dwelhng  on  the  abuses  existing,  and 
the  sad  state  of  the  Poor,  with  the  vigom*  to  be  expected  of  him, 
distinctly  decUnes  to  make  any  suggestion,  which,  he  says,  is  for 
others  rather  than  for  him;  and  Sir.  F.  Eden,  after  the  most 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  says,§  "I  have, 
purposely,  almost  wholly  abstained  from  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  facts." 

In  1817  appeared  one  of  the  most  briUiant  productions,  con- 
sidering the  iminviting  character  of  the  subject,  which  I  believe 
has  ever  been  written,  though  I  fear  but  little  read  now  :  "  CJon- 
siderations  on  the  Poor  Laws,"  by  Mr.  Davison,  the  well-known 
Author  on  Prophecy.  Here  I  will  only  refer  to  one  passage  in  it,  as 
illustrating  what  I  have  said,  that  the  principle  of  deterrence^ 
though  not  miknown  then,  was  far  indeed  from  being  recognized. 
Mr.  Davison  alludes  to  it||  as  a  sort  of  pecuUar  opinion  or  fancy 
(in  its  particular  application  to  what  we  now  so  well  know  as  the 
"workhouse  test,"  but  on  grounds  clearly  predicable  of  the 
general  principle).  He  says,  "  Many  persons  consider  the  terror 
of  the  workhouse  to  be  a  salutaiy  check  upon  the  Poor.  .  .  . 
The  degradation  of  the  asylum  is  to  deter  the  approach  to  it 
The  hardsliip  of  it  is  to  be  the  security  they  would  keep  in  hand 
against  importunate  claims."  But  after  stating  the  principle  so 
well,  he  goes  on  to  treat  it  and  discuss  it  very  lightly,  and  evi- 
dently has  no  idea  of  the  important  paii;  it  was  soon  to  be  called 
upon  to  play. 

Even  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  late  very  able  work  on  Pauperism, 
though  the  principle,  in  its  full  breadth,  no  doubt  lies  under  his 
whole  argument,  I  do  not  find  it  expUcitly  stated. 

Mr.  Heniy  Longley,  who,  in  his  recent  capacity  as  Poor  Law 
Inspector,  has  discussed  nearly  the  whole  subject  of  Relief  with. 

*  Bam,  215,  xeqq,  f  Edon,  244,  seqq.        X  See  Extracts  in  Eden,  i.  2G1,  9egq. 
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great  abiliiy,*  has  not,  I  think,  actually  enunciated  the  principle, 
though  he  probably  assumed  it. 

ITie  CommisBioners  of  Inquiry,  in  at  least  one  passage,t  do 
faDy  state  the  -  rule :  "  The  paupers  condition  shall  not  be,  really 
or  apparently,  so  eHgible  as  that  of  the  independent  labourer  of 
the  lowest  class."  But  the  opening  sentence  in  this  very  Chapter 
points,  attention  to  the  particular  case  of  the  able-bodied,  or  of 
the  labourer  assumed  to  be  labouring;  and  I  think  a  general 
consideration  of  the  Report,  and  especially  of  its  practical  sugges- 
tions, will  show  that  the  complete  application  of  the  principle  so 
itated  was  not  distinctly  in  their  view. 

I  may  now  dwell  a  Httle  on  the  principle  itself,  and  then  pass 
<»ito  consider  the  means — I  believe  there  is  only  one  means — of 
giving  it  effeet.  To  argue  much  on  the  former  or  abstract  ques- 
tion, the  principle  itself,  is  hardly  needed.  Indeed,  the  Commis- 
aoners  sayj  that  they  foimd  it  "  univei'sally  .  admitted.**  This 
•  certainly  ahows  a  great  advance  above  last  century,  and  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  monstrous  growth  of  evil  that  arose  in  the  first 
tiiirty  years  of  the  present  century ;  and  sincie  1834  the  principle 
may  be  found  often  asserted.  Not  universally.  From  whatever 
leasoDy  the  famous  Report  I  have  so  often  quoted,  and  the  Act 
founded  on  it,  excited  a  storm  of  opposition  from  the  Ttmes^  the 
Sumdard,  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  many  other  writers,  the  efiFects  of 
vhich  have  been  greatly  felt  up  to  this  day.  But  the  tide  has 
been  turning  perceptibly  now  for  some  years,  aided,  no  doubt,  by 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  working  class  generally;  and  my 
object  is  to  help  it  on  a  bit,  if  I  could. 

Again,  then  :  Pauperism  is  dependence  for  necessaries,  whether 
in  return  for  real  work,  for  sham  work,  or  for  no  work,  not  on  a 
uatural  demand  for  work,  nor  yet  on  voluntary  alms,  but  on  a 
compulsory  tax  levied  with  no  positive  object  at  all,  but  with  the 
8ole  object  of  preventing  destitution.  Pauperism  is  an  evil,  and 
ought  to  be  felt  fty  all  to  be  one. 

Long  since  1834  this  has  been  occasionally  denied.  I  remember 
to  article  in  the  Stamlard  upholding  "  hberal  parish  employment " 
^  the  true  spirit  of  last  century ;  and  another  in  the  Tifnes, 
scouting  the  idea  that  among  the  Poor  themselves  the  receipt  of 
^^'frdoor  rehef  should  ever  be  held  a  stigma  or  a  disadvantage. 

Still,  as  I  said,  the  abstract  question  is  well  worn,  and  I  will 
only  notice  a  few  topics,  and  dwoU  a  httle  on  one  or  two  which  I 
^y  have  especially  noticed  in  my  own  long  coimexion  with  the 
*<lmini8tration  of  the  law. 

Pauperism  poisons  the  first  springs  of  industiy,  and  reverses  the 

*  3rd  Rop.  Local  Govomment  Board,  136—207. 
t'i*.  127.  t  Ubisup, 
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primeval  law,  saying,  *'  In  the  sweat,  not  of  thy  face,  but  that  of 
others,  thou  shalt  have  bread  to  eat," 

It  removes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  motives  which  act 
through  wholesome  fear — dread  of  consequences — ^from  the  mind  of 
the  labourer. 

Of  the  contrast — ^to  my  mind  a  broad  and  deep  one — ^between 
Charity  and  Pauperism,  I  shall  say  a  Uttle  more  hereafter.  Here 
I  will  only  say  that  Pauperism  is  not  Charity,  except  on  the 
intangible  ground  of  the  personality  of  the  State.  Charity  is 
individual^  and  its  essence  is  individual,  personal,  tangible  willing^ 
ness  and  self-oflFeriug.  Of  the  dispensation  of  a  Bate,  hear  the 
weighty  words  of  Mr.  Da\4son :  *  **  The  invisible  Corporation  of  the 
parish  buys  its  pensioner  s  ill-will,  or  liis  sullen  and  thankless  con- 
tentment, with  its  weekly  offerings,  wliich  have  neither  the  merit 
of  being  free  wages  nor  a  pure  gift  of  kindness."  And  Sir  F. 
Eden  has  well  adaptedt  the  famous  profligate  couplet  against 
maniage,  to  compulsoiy  Charity,  to  which  it  really  does  apply. 
"  Charity,'*  he  says, 

"Free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  tics, 
Spreads  its  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  fliea.** 

It  not  only  discourages  forethought,  thrift,  and  self-denial,  but 
sharply  marks  them  out  as  folly.  According  to  it,  in  at  least  a 
good  measure,  "he  that  provideth  not  for  liis  own"  may,  indeed, 
be  "  worse  than  an  infidel,"  but  is  not  very  imwise  in  his  gene- 
ration. 

But  I  need  not  go  on.  Those  who  may  wish  to  see  these 
general  considerations  set  forth  with  a  picturesqueness  and  force 
hardly  inferior  to  Burke  or  Macaulay,  may  read  a  few  paragraphs 
in  Mr.  Davison's  Essay.J 

The  two  points  which,  in  my  own  experience,  perhaps,  strike 
me  the  most,  are  these  : — 

1.  In  every  possible  case  the  Pauper  class  must  inevitably 
contain  a  large  element  of  the  very  worst  and  most  noxious 
members  of  the  lowest  portion  of  tlie  people.  Short  of  actual 
crime  and  criminals  there  is  and  can  be  nothing  below  it; 
we  touch  the  very  bottom  of  things.  It  is  therefore  self-evident 
that  it  must  bring  the  virtuous  who  j-ield  to  Pauperism  into  con- 
tact, fellowsliip,  and  contamination  with  this  poisonous  matter; 
by  actual  necessity  they  must  touch  the  pitch,  and  be  defiled 
thereby. 

2.  That  which,  I  am  verj^  sure,  is  far  the  worst  plague-spot 
of  Pauperism,'  in  the  purely  moml  and  social  view — ^that  which^ 
after  not  very  far  from  forty  years'  experience,  fiUs  me  with 
fresh    indignation    at    each    fresh    instance — and    not    a    day 

•  r.  Sr.  t  Eden,  I  460.  X  pp.  657—567. 
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pi«c6  at  any  Board  of  Gimrdiatui  mthout  fresh  iiistaiices — ^that 
which  the  tender-hearted  and  sentimental  ought  peculiarly  to 
fuel— is  the  inversion,  the  obUWon,  the  annihilation,  caused,  or 
t^fudiiig  to  be  caused,  by  a  Poor  Law,  of  the  family  affections,  and 
the  Rense  of  family  obUgatiouR*  What  would  the  gmve  old 
Prophet,  who  cloHeii  the.  Old  Testanit^nt*  vd\h  the  solenui  warning 
that  this  earth  should  be  Binitten  with  a  curse  imless  the  hearts 
lif  fathrrs  and  cluldren  were  turned  to  each  other — what  would  he 
have  felt,  if  after  more  than  2.000  years — after  more  than  1,800  of 
Jit!  Goupel  which  he  heralded — lie  had  been  called  to  revisit  the 

i  earth,  been  made  a  Poor  Law  Inspector,  and  seen  what  is 

cribcdin  the  following  fearful  passage? — 

''It  iM  a?*  difficult  to  convey  to  the  mind  uf  the  mader  a  true  and  faithful 
imjin^saiua  of  the  intensity  and  njalif^uncy  uf  the  evil,  as  it  is  by  any 
(bcriptfon,  however  vivid,  to  give  au  adequate  idea  of  the  horror  of  a 
nbi|>wr*»t^k  or  a  pestilence.  A  peraou  must  converse  with  j»aapers,  must 
fTi'  uses  and  examine  tlie  inmates,  must  attend  attlR^  parish  pay- 

U;  l»e  can  form  any  idea  of  the  moral  debasement  which  is  the 

t«(li*|>rijij^  ♦^f  th«:*  pi*eseut  system,  lie  must  bear  the  pau|>er  threaten  to 
abandon  his  wift*  and  family  unless  mt»re  money  is  allowed  him — threaten 
toabaiidrin  ar  dridden  mother,  to  turn  her  out  of  hifl  house  and  lay 

liwdowii  at  t .'  ( i/r^H  door,  unless  be  is  paid  for  giving  her  shelter  ;  he 

HM  hear  parents  threaten  to  follow  the  same  course  with  regard  to  their 
«ick  t'hildivn ;  be  must  see  mothers  coming  to  receive  the  reward  of  their 
^JW^bters'  ignomuiy,  and  witness  women  in  cottages  quietly  pointing  out, 
witbiut  even  the  ejuestion  being  asked,  which  are  their  children  l>y  their 
liiwband,  and  wliich  by  other  men  previous  to  marriage ;  and  when  he  finds 
he  ctm  scarcely  step  into  a  town  or  parish  in  any  county  without 
iting  with  some  instance  or  other  of  this  character,  he  will  no  longer 
M(ier  the  pecuniary*  pressurie  on  the  ratepayers  as  the  fii-st  in  the  class 
«>t  evils  which  the  Poor  Laws  have  entailed  on  the  community." 

1  l»dieve  these  words  have  been  often  quoted.  They  are  those  of 
Mr,  Cowcll,  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,t 
They  may  no  longer  be  literally  applicable  anywhere.  But  will 
My  of  ufi,  famiUar  Avith  the  working  of  the  law,  say  that  the 
difference  m  in  kind,  and  not  only  in  degree  ? 

Well,  then,  if  the  calamitous  character  of  Pauperism  is  admitted, 
flimply  as  such,  and  under  whatever  coiKlitions,  is  not  the  eorollarj" 
cleiarT  h  not  the  evil  serious  t  and  is  it  not  manifestly  capable  of 
oonstaQt  and  indefinite  increase  ?  Without  any  rigid  theory 
aboDt  Population,  can  any  one  deny  that  if  the  whole  working 
duBB  are  told  that  in  no  practically  conceivable  event  shall  tliey, 
Aod  a«  many  children  as  they  may  happen  to  havt*,  be  in  want  of 
the  necessaries  of  hfe,  there  can  be,  so  far,  no  security  that  they 
nmy  not  ultimately  fall  as  low  as  the  Irish  once  were,  and  the 
Chinese  are  now — ^notto  go  further?  But,  then,  can w^e  expect  to 
Iprtrvant  this  unless  we  enlist  the  working  class  themselves  on  our 
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Ride,  and  on  that  of  the  law  and  its  aims  ?  And  liow  can  we  do  so 
unless  we  bring  to  bear  on  them  some  of  the  ordinary  motives  of 
human  action  ?  We  appeal  to  all  the  other  classes :  •  to  legislators, 
Clergy,  pliilanthropists,  Ratepayers,  Guardians — to  their  sense  of 
duty,  of  interest,  of  safety.  How  do  we  appeal  to  the  actual 
subjects  with  whom  we  are  directly  and  properly  concerned  ? 

It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  mere  sense  of  shame  and  degradation. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  subject ;  but  here  I  will 
only  suggest  for  careful  consideration  this  question :  What  is 
the  foundation  of  this  sense '?  As  a  fact,  I  apprehend  that  this 
motive  does  work,  powerfully  and  incessantly,  on  all  classes^ 
beginning  immediately  above  that  of  the  unskilled  labourer,  and, 
indeed,  with  rapidly  increasing  momentum,  till,  very  little  above 
the  said  unskilled  in  the  scale,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient.  But  no  one 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  historj'^  of  the  subject  will 
say  that  for  the  mass  of  labourers  this  safeguard  alone  will 
suffice. 

Before  passing  on  to  tlie  specific  practical  conclusion,  from  the 
principle  stated  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  I  must  appeal  to 
the  ascertained  facts  of  the  case,  at  least  as  regards  this  countiy, 
in  further  vindication  of  the  reasonableness  of  feeling  satifified 
to  some  extent  when  our  immediate  object  is  attained,  and  Pauper- 
ism is  diminished.  Mr.  Carlyle,*  for  example,  wholly  scouts  this 
simple  statement.  He  says,  in  his  peculiar  language,  that,  no 
doubt,  paupers  can  be  dealt  \\\\\i  like  vermin — "  ground  down," 
*'  abraded,"  "  abolished ; "  only,  as  he  says,  "  arsenic  **  would  be 
better  and  simpler  stilL  Tliat  means,  I  presume,  to  put  it 
definitely,  that  if,  in  a  given  population,  there  are  500  paaperB, 
and  if,  by  a  more  stringent  administration,  that  number  is 
diminished,  it  probably  only  shows  that  some  of  them  have  died 
of  starvation,  and  the  rest  are  there  still,  only  more  miserable 
than  before,  and  terrified  into  comparative  silence  and  quiet. 
Such  ideas  can  only  be  met  by  full  investigation,  on  which 
I  cannot  enter.  But  I  believe  the  facts  arc  all  against  this  in- 
imitable writer;  and  that,  wherever  Pauperism  has  diminished,  the 
condition  of  the  Poor,  including  the  bulk  of  those  who  were  paupers 
themselves,  has  indisputably  improved.  One  existing  case,  familiar 
to  those  who  have  taken  interest  in  these  matters,  I  will  allude  to: 
the  case  of  the  Atcham  Union,  in  Shropsliire.  Under  the  able 
and  enh'ghtened — no  doubt  what  is  commonly  called  stem  and 
stringent — superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  Bald^vyn  Leighton, 
things  in  that  Union  were  brought  to  this :  in  all  England  the  ratio 
of  paupers  to  the  population  in  1872  was  4*2  per  cent. ;  in  Atcham, 
1*6:  in  England,  the  cost  per  head  for  relief  was  6s.   lid.;  in 
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A^bam,  it  was  4s  fjjd, :  in  England,  tlie  rate  in  tlie  poiuid  was 
lit.  5ji;  in  Atcliam,  3cL:  in  England,  the  proportion  of  out--door 
paupora  to  in-door  was  5  to  1 ;  in  Ateliani,  1^^  to  1,*  And  these 
king  the  statistics  of  Patiporism,  it  vnW  be  found,  on  inqnirj*,  that 
tbe  lAbonring  population  in  that  Union — I  do  not  say  in  eonse- 
qtuatee  of  the  adimjustmtion  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  certainly  con* 
Cttrrcutljr  with  it^  and  not  liindered  but  aided  by  it — are  excep- 
.,  .,.JT,.  well-to-do  in  all  respects. 

more :  in  comparing  our  ndniinistration,  as  it  is  or  has 
been,  with  w*hat  it  ujight  be,  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  that  par- 
tFcttlw  period,  the  opin*obriunu  the  drunken  Helot,  of  our  legal 
ijrstem  of  Poor  Relief,  the  time  between  171H)  and  1834:  the  time 
vheiu  hi  tlie  practice  (|)erhaps,  indeed,  in  the  intention)  of  the 
lav,  the  old  landmark  of  <  Jueeu  Elizabeth,  the  broad  dyke  between 
tlit*iblc-bodied  and  the  impotent,  %vas  wholly  destroyed.  But  the 
laitOTy  of  thi^  time  is  so  man^elluus,  that  a  slight  reference  to 
sonif  of  its  salient  features  will  be  intereBting  and  even  amusing. 
At  the  end  of  last  century,  it  seems  that-,  no  doubt  from  the 
wll*fi»unded  anticipation  that  for  years  to  come  there  would  be 
an  intense  and  inceseiint  demand  in  the  co\uitry  fur  all  its  strength 
in  tlie  French  war,  there  was  an  impressinn  among  our  pcjlitieians 
tliatit  was  their  busiucss  to  stimulate  popidati<in  to  the  utmost  in 
nil  ways.  I  believe  this  was  expressly  stated  by  Jlr.  Pitt :  at  all 
I'Verite,  with  reference  to  our  present  subject,  it  is  memorable  that 
iwlcjssa  man  than  he,  after  being  Prime  Minister  for  tliii-teen 
J»"f*^  ^  ^'^  f'nitely  proposed  to  Parliament,  not  only  that  a  pauper 
Hjl  m  freehold  land,  but  should  be  supplied,  at  the  cost  of 

the  parish,  with  a  cow.f  This  was  not  dune ;  but  Sir  W,  Young's 
Act,  which  was  passed,  (36  Gee.  III.,  c.  23),  was  to  this  effect: — It 
wciteSitas  a  basis  of  legislation t  the  very  opposite  prmciple  to 
tkt  we  have  dwelt  on — viz,,  that  the  *'  comfort  and  domestic 
lia|ipitie88 "  of  the  paupers  should  be  specially  studied ;  and  its 
^Hftctiiig  part  gives  practically  miUmited  power  to  the  Justices  of 
tk  Peiioe  to  give  relief  to  any  one  at  their  discretion.  I  say,  tliis 
^a«  its  effect :  whether  this  was  the  right  legal  construction  of 
tie  Act  is  extremely  dt>ubtfuh§ 

IfagistrateB  are  called  the  Great  Unpaid;   and  I,  as  a  Lord- 

-  Lieutenant,  am  one  of  the  Greatest  and  Most  Unpaid.    Anct  as  such, 

J  it  would  ill  become  me^  nor  do  I  the  least  wisli,  to  disparage*  that 

l^aadent  order,  or  to  question  that,  on  the  whole,  it  has  worked  very 

liTcdl.    But  it  remains  tme  that  at  their  door  lies  the  blame  of  a 

it<>  of  things,  which  those  who  cannot  look  back  fifty  years 

(lot  possibly  realize  to  themselves. 


*  tw\  RflpcTt  of  Loeml  Govommont  Board,  1878;  pp.  is*,  liii.,  6 J,  63,  O'J. 
f  (Upon  of  Comtniftfli<mofT  of  luquirT,  p.  72. 

*  iWd.  p.  7L         %  IbitL  pp.  82,  «3. 
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Sydney  Smith  said,*  "  We  have  been  calling  on  the  population 
to  beget  more  children — furnished  them  with  food,  •clothes,  and 
houses — ^taught  them  to  lay  up  nothing  for  matrimony,  nothing 
for  children,  nothing  for  age — and  to  depend  upon  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  supply  of  every  himian  want." 

The  results  of  this  system  may  be  read  in  profusion  in  the 
Report  of  1834,  and  in  countless  other  publications.  I  will  only 
notice  three  specimens. 

The  first  is  the  case,  once  notorious,  of  Cholesbiuy,  a  small  village 
in  Buckinghamshire.  Theref  "the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
poor  swallowed  up  the  whole  value  of  the  land:  the  landlords 
gave  up  their  rents,  the  farmers  their  tenancies,  the  clergyman 
his  glebe  and  his  tithes ;  the  parish  officers  threw  up  their  books  ; 
the  poor  assembled  in  a  body  at  the  clergyman's  door,  while  he 
was  in  bed,  asking  for  advice  and  food :"  the  extreme  remedy  of 
a  rate-in-aid  from  other  parishes  was  actually  used  for  two  years ; 
and  the  Rector  recommended  that  the  whole  of  the  land  should  be 
simply  abandoned,  and  divided  among  the  able-bodied  paupers. 

Mr.  Benett,  Pohce-Magistrate  of  "Worship  Street  (he,  no  doubt^ 
was  not  an  "unpaid"),  used  to  sit  on  a  Saturday  evening,  from 
seven  to  ten  or  eleven,  when  "  masses  of  paupers,"  sometimes 
more  than  100,  were  brought  before  him,  who  knew  nothing  of 
them,  nominally  imder  the  charge  of  an  overseer,  who  knew  little 
more,  and  they  were  pretty  nearly  all  given  money  by  way  of 
reUef.J 

And  lastly,  I  regiet  to  say,  in  my  own  county  of  Worcester, § 
the  Senior  Magistrate  of  the  Pershore  division  (I  could  find  out 
who  he  was,  but  I  had  rather  not  know),  gave  relief  to  able- 
bodied  persons  without  work.  The  Assistant-Commissioner  asked 
him  how  that  could  be  legal.  "  He  informed  me  that  he  thought 
every  labourer  entitled  to  claim  a  certain  sum  per  week  for  every 
child  after  the  third;  that  he  thought  every  man  who  had  four 
children  might  fairly  be  held,  in  the  sense  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth^ 
to  be  'impotent;'  and,  in  sliort.  that  he  considered  it  impossible 
for  any  labouring  man  to  support  four  children." 

Truly  that  well-to-do  and  long-enduring  gentleman,  Mr.  John 
Bull,  can  bear  anything,  as  he  could  stand  this  system  for  so 
many  yeai-s. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  am  tending  has  probably  been 
guessed;  but  before  stating  it, -I  will  shghtly  advert  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  English  Workhouse  system.  It  is  a  curious  history,  and  I 
beUeve  far  from  having  been  fully  told. 

There  is  useful  information  on  this  matter  in  an  able  Report  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  by  the  late  Mr.  Twisleton,  on  Local 

♦  Works,  Ed.  1840,  iv.  200.  f  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  p.  87. 

%  Ibid.  70—82.  §  Ibid.  75. 
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Ae(«for  Poor  Relief,  iu  1843.*    (Incidentally  let  me  observe  bow 

I  rtrong  a  case  is  made  against  the  soundness  and  efficiency  of 

I  tte  general   law,    by  the   mere  existence  of   these  many  Local 

Act*,  iijcluding  tlic  great  pennipsive  Local  Act  so  well  kno\Mi  as 

<iilbert  s  Act.     Whenever  there  is  a  matter  which  is  to  be  foimd 

^like  ia  all  pai-ts  of  the  country,  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  geneml 

law,  azid  Local  Arts  are  obtained  to  supplement  or  supersede  the 

I  wiid  j^*neral  law,  it  shows  how  uncomfortable  and  inadequate  that 

Uw  ia,  and  lliat  the  people  are  trjuug  to  ease  the  burden  by  a 

[jmniffjfimn  of  this  sort.) 

Mr,  Twisleton  points  out  that  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  gave  no  power 
t(»  prt>\nde  Worlchouses ;  and  I  suppose  this  is  so,  strictly  speaking, 
though  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  rather  a  nariTjw  constniction, 
iJwt,  nndoubtedly,  before  the  9tli  of  Geo.  L  (1722)  there  was  no 
express  statutory  enactment  authorizing  such  provisioiK  That 
Act,  known  as  Sir  E.  KnatchbulFs  Act,  did  give  absolute  power  to 
the  parish  authorities,  not  only  to  procure  Workliouses,  but  to 
ccinfine  all  relief  within  thorn.  It  was,  in  several  details,  a  very 
feeble  enaotm<'nt,  as  Mr,  Twisletoii  has  nhown ;  one  only  point  I 
\rill  uoticc%  that  it  gave  power  only  to  buy  or  hire,  not  to  build. 
Woridn>usi.^R.  But  even  so  I  conceivo  that  if  it  was  really  expected 
arjti  intended  to  have  general  and  lasting  operation,  it  w^as  a  mea- 
9m  \\\  advance  of  its  age  ;  and  so  powerful  was  ih^  prineipk*, 
fven  when  so  loosely  aj^plied  as  it  was.  that  for  a  time  at  least  it 
Nt^nw  tu  liave  had  no  small  effect.  Sir,  Twisleton,  perhaps  with 
wKmt*  professional  readiness  to  believe  well  of  the  nile  wliich  his 
«^perir>ns  were  doitig  so  nmdi  to  revive  and  enforce,  says  that  the 
Workliouses  in  those  daj'^?  were  a  real  and  effective  test  of  need, 
ats  produces  a  goodly  list  of  places  where  the  rate  fell  from  2a 
to  fi5  per  cent, ;  and  1  have  noticed  a  bit  of  eWdence  in  Sir 
f.  Eden^t  which  he  calls  a  **letter  from  Oxford/'  in  172(i,  four 
yeaw  after  this  Act,  winch  de6cril)es  the  eff^^ct  of  the  Workhouse 
•5^t€m  exactly  as  we  should  do — **Some  who  received  alms  of  the 
[^m\\  strive  to  work,  to  keep  out  of  confinement." 

Mr.  Twislcton  tells  us  that  it  has  often  been  believed  that  on 
*"t»  whole  the  Act  of  1722  was  fairly  operative,  down  to  its 
^rtual  i-epeal  in  ITlfj,  in  keeping  down  Panperism;  and  the  Com- 
l^jwiouere  of  InquiryJ  say,  what  comes  to  much  the  same,  that 
JO  that  period  **  parochial  relief  appears  to  have  been  given  chiefly 
^trough  the  Worklunises,  and  not  to  have  extended  to  any 
^'*«deu  tlie  impotent,**  1  cannot  but  suspect  that  both  Mr. 
fwideton  and  the  (^ommi^rionei's  somewhat  overstate  the  case, 
't^eerne  to  me  difficult  to  reconcile,  iu  their  view,  with  the  series 
"*  complaiuttf  to  which  I  have  above  referred,  extending  through 

•  Ap|M*04li:!t  In  IHli  Tl<'iiiH  of  pQOf  Law  CosnmHaitiiicTfl,  15*43,  p.  <'iC,  ifi/i-;, 
1 1  2H-i  :  P.  72, 
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the  whole  centurj'^ ;  and  Mr,  Twisleton  himaelf  (who  has  noticed 
one  or  two  additional  cries  of  distress  of  this  kind)  evidently 
doubts  whether  his  own  statement  can  be  applied  to  more  than  a 
short  time. 

It  may,ho  wever,  be  supported  to  some  extent  by  what  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  very  curious  and  significant  bit  of  traditionary  evi- 
dence. How  comes  it  that  it  is  an  expression  in  tmiversal  and 
immemorial  use  about  a  poor  man  in  danger  of  destitution — "  He 
has  no  prospect  before  him  but  the  Workhouse  1 "  A  hundred  and 
sixty  yeai-s  ago  there  were  no  Workhouses ;  and,  for  a  long  time 
before  the  memoiy  of  any  of  us  the  expression  was  utterly  inaccurate, 
and  perfectly  well  known  to  be.  The  poor  man  knows  perfectly 
well  that  of  the  destitute  reUeved»  whether  from  idleness,  old  age,  or 
anytliing  else,  not  above  one  in  four,  or  eight,  or  ten,  or  even  some 
smaller  proportion,  is  relieved  in  the  Workhouse.  My  suspicion  is, 
that  it  is  a  tradition  drawn  from  the  time  I  liave  been  speaking, 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  it  does  indi- 
cate a  tolerably  stringent  execution  of  the  law ;  though  no  doubt 
even  the  discretionary  power,  which  always  has  existed  (except  in 
so  far  as  the  Magistrates  interfered  with  it  under  Sir  W.  Young's 
Act),  to  confine  relief  to  the  Workliouse,  would  alone  have  a  per- 
ceptible effect  on  the  working  class. 

I  \vill  now  at  length  state  the  practical  conclusion  at  which  I  have 
arrived ;  viz.,  that  all  Poor  ReUef  should  be  confined  by  law  to  the 
Workhouse.  As  in  the  case  of  the  principle  on  which  this  rule 
rests,  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  found  expressly  recommended  in 
its  full  breadth,  by  any  tlircct  and  superior  authority,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  with  some  research  it  may  be  found  scattered 
through  the  writings  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  it  is  occasionally  to 
be  noticed,  put  incidentally  and  obiter,  in  the  Reports  of  Assistant- 
Commissioners.*  It  is  often  said  to  be  in  the  Report  of  1834, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is,  except  aH  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Longleyt 
limits  himself  to  hophig  that  Indoor  Rehef  may  become  the  rule, 
and  Outdoor  the  exception — the  converae  of  the  actual  state  of 
things.  Mr.  Fawcett}  speaks  of  the  "ultimate  abolition  of  out- 
door relief." 

My  beUef  is  that  the  rule  might  be  made  absolute — ^I  do  not  say 
innnediate.  Mr.  George  Clive,  who  was  Assistant  Poor  Law 
Commissioner  just  after  the  worst  days,  tells  me  that  in  those  days 
so  ingrained  did  the  e^-il  appear,  that  he  used  to  thinlc  no  real 
reform  could  take  full  effect  for  thirty  or  forty  yeare.  I  believe 
tliat  now  much  less  would  suflice,  and  that  witli  due  notice  to  all 
concerned,  an  interval  of  about  five  years  would  be  enough. 

♦  E.fj,  Mr.  Culley,  3rd  Report  of  Local  Govommont  Board,  1874,  p.  75. 
t   L'hi  intp,  p.  142.  X  P.  50. 
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It  must  be*  fcnicuibtirecl  thai  no  law  can  atteiupt  to  do  whatf 
U  jihysically    impoeBible :    and  again  tlmt,   as  long   as  the  ftill 
ripht  Ui  r^lit*f  t'xi^t/i,  ther«/  must  be  occasioimlly  euormoua  endden 
I'UMirpencie^  such  as  great  inundations,  or  firee,  or  famiiii<B«  which 
lirmk  d«.»wn  all  nih-js.     F(*r  an  iiistanoe  of  tin?  fimt :   a  man  brcaka 
hinlugiii  his  own  house^  ia  destitute,  and  caujiot  bo  moved ;  of» 
ctrtiw©  he  must  b<*  nlicved  where  ho  is.     Of  the  eocoiid  class,  I  i 
^ffi  '  ^  "^'luiml  you  of  many  iToent  iiiatanoos.    But,  first,  I  would 
Jiiiit  t\xf  Tariations  to  these  ppecific  easc*a;  and  in  the 
m^t»  1-  believe  luuch  might  be  done  at  such  times  by  a  diligmit 
apr^*  •■*•   *t  ami  «?xten«iou  of  the  method,  well  loio%%ti  to  the  law^ 
«.:  way  of  loan* 

S[>f-ciaiiy  do  I  differ  here,  and  here  perhaps  only*  from  Mr. 
Uagley,  wlio*  would  allow  out-door  relief  to  be  given  as  **iin 
iitdulgence  to  deserving  cases/"  So  sound  and  complete  do  Ins 
\iew8  on  the  Poor  Law  seem  to  uie  to  be,  that  I  suspect  these 
pn-  •'"  TTi  his  Repoil  to  be  intei*poltttions,  and  that  an  enemy 
L  it ;  if  not,  they  are  to  me  as  from  the  pen  of  a  fallen 

aii^fl.  J  cotjoeive  it  to  be  absolutely  fatal  to  right  principle  td 
i&^Hluce  questions  of  merit  into  tlie  bare  relief  of  destitution, 
eh.  it  must  be  over  and  over  again  said,  is  the  one  and  ^o/<?ol>ject 
irfthe  law.  To  say  no  moi*e,  it  is  plain  that  when  you  admit  tpies-  > 
^m  of  chamcter*  you  do  pw  Umto,  and  very  puweifuUy,  infringe 
«»u  Your  eardinal  piinciple,  ^'iz.,  tn  b^ud  tht*  working  class  to  look 

iwuy  from  the  Poor  Law,  and  not  to  it.  Certainly  it  is  a  some- 
wiiat  liuniauized  application  of  the  text,  but  it  is  <|nite  true,  tlmt 
lliL^law  sendp  itj^  benofitis,  mk-Ix  br  they  are,  **  on  the  jn«t  nnd  on 
tiuMuyiist.  * 

^  '    ^^    '  1      unn  ij    illlistratirm    inav    Ik*    dlU^Vli    ti  >    Uuh  hulijici,  iiiiit 

lO  what  I  have  just  mentioned,  tempoiury  relaxation  in 

iw|)mcticablo  emergencies,  from  a  most  intert*sting  inquiry  virliich 

luiplit  l»e  made»  but  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  attempt,  and 

wliiih  wouJd  need  and  well  repay  a  separate  and  careful  eflbrt, 

that  into  the  8eotch  and  Irish  Poor  La\\%  compared  wnth  the 

KnjijIiKh.    The  franiei-s  of  the  Irish  law»  warned  by  l(>ng  experience, 

^^'i*'^^*!  it^  among  other  tliijigs,  on  twcj  most  effiuient  principles :  the 

itUttiieo  of  the  fettering  and  unnatural  system  of  parochial  or  local 

•Sfttlnnent,  and  the  absence  of  Out-door  Relief,   Thr»  potato  famine, 

aiid  I  believe  other  circnniBtanccs,  have  occasionally  compelled. 

And  still  s(»metirneB  and  here  and  there  compel,  som*.*  relaxation; 

bnt  still  the   main  principle  is  carefully  upheld  as  a   rule.      In 

ScTitland^  an  equally  recent  Poor  Law  has  b*.'en  cstablishodt  on 

<Girenmt^  and^  I  lielieve,  wholly  untenable  basis.     The  right  to 

i  rdii^f  was  denied  entirelv  to  tlie  able-bodit'd — a  view  which  haa 


P,  207,  and  elio  whore- 
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been  advocated  by  Mr.  Darison*  and  others,  and  which  has 
superficial  plaueibility,  but  winch  is  surely  absurd.  If  the  la\ii 
standR  on  the  eimple  groimd  of  hnmanit3%  that  no  one  diall  fitarv€ 
or  die  of  cold,  how  can  it  admit  of  any  exceptions  whatever ' 
For  the  rest,  partial  ont^door  relief  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
ejcceptitm.  And  though  I  am  not  able  to  quote  any  receni 
etateineut,  I  find,  on  good  authority^  that  in  1860  the  operation  o| 
the  two  systems  had  led  to  the  following  results  :■ — In  Scotland,  the 
pauper  growth  of  a  few  years  was  about  equal  in  its  proportiond 
to  the  inveterate  Pauperism  of  centuries  in  England,  four  per  cent 
on  the  population.  In  Ireland  it  was  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  In 
England,  the  cost  per  head  was  5s,  7-jd.  on  the  population ;  in 
Scotland,  4s.  2d. ;  in  Ireland,  28.  21d,t 

A  Scotch  Poor  Law  was  inevitable ;  as  Mr,  Carlyle  said,  **  Scot 
land,  too,  must  have  its  Poor  Law."     From  whatever  cause,  desti 
tution  there  had  reached  a  pitch  which  disgraced  humanity;  it  wa 
said  that  an  old  woman  there  w-as  sometimes  found  living  on  6ti 
a  week.     But  it  was  not  tbe  Scotch  poor  who  called  for  the  law  j 
their  strong  and  resolute  character  made  them  sufter  in  silence 
"  Tliey  fmd  hetter  starve,''  said  the  late  Lord  Campbell    to  me  ci 
some  Highland  famine,  **than  nish  on  the  rehef  fund  as  the  Iris! 
do."     And  most  suggestive,  most  ominous,  are  the  two  folio  win  ji 
passages;  the  one  from  Evidence  given  by  Mr.  Briscoe,  Super 
tendent  under  the  Scotch  Poor  Law :    **  Out-door  relief  in  th€ 
Higlilands  has  deteriorated  truth,  industry,  morality,  self-respect 
sell-reliance,  the  natural  affections,  independence  of  character;  it 
appears  as  if  the  whole  of  the  humbler  classes  had  corapletelj 
changed  their  character*     There  is  no  shame  whatever  in  demand^ 
ing  relief,  even  among  some  of  higher  station.     The  state  of  thinj 
in  the  Highlands  is  perfectly  deplorable,  and  every  pei*son  admit 
it."t    And  this,  after  a  few  years  of  any  Pnor  Law  at  all !     It 
may  almost  remind  one  of  the  lines  in  the  **  Cliiistian  Year  '*§-^ — 


**  Twiu>  but  ont^ 

Wo  BIIW  tllJt^ 

And  lol  at  oventi  i 


ti"  />'v.p  of  si  a 
d<fr  in, 


Id  is  dioflmed/ 


The  other  is  from  the  recent  Report  of  the  Friendly  Societiea 
Commission :  [|  "  There  is  a  growing  class  in  Scotland  w^ho  fe<2 
that  they  need  not  insure  in  any  friendly  society,  as  the  Poc 
Law  provides  them  ^\nth  a  certainty  of  sick  pay  " 

I  say  then  the  Workhouse  ;  and,  I  must  add,  the  Workhotwe  < 


•P.eoi, 

t  Mr.  Cbdilwick  t  *'  CompamtiTfi  Retnilt^  of  Poor  L«w  Adminiatration  in  Ezsgland 
In>liind»  iknd  Scotlund,"  (l*iW),  pp.  7^  8,  13.  This  i»  <mffl©ieat  authority  for  tho  e*rlJ 
working  of  the  now  Uws^  and  th»t  ia  enough  for  ray  purpose.  But  I  bdwvrt  that,  idtid 
tho  dftto  of  tbo  pftiuphlet,  matters  in  Ireland  hs^ve  got  worse ^  and  in  Scotlaud  T  hup«  thef 

iLftTO  ItDprOTOd, 

{  Gbftdwiok)  p.  13.  I  Bcxa^eBima.        U  R  cxct. 
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the  same  general  principle  to  all  its  inmates.  I  have  often  been 
astonished  to  hear  intelligent  advocates  of  sound  principle  in  thi^ 
Poor  Law  say  that  the  Workhouse  should  be  an  engine  of  a 
mongrel  character — nay,  of  two  opposite  characters — deterrent  to 
the  able,  inviting  and  encouraging  to  the  old  and  infinn.  I  hold, 
without  disguise,  that  it  should  be  repellent  to  all.  The  Pauperism 
of  the  able  has  no  doubt  its  peculiar  malignancy ;  but  to  eveiy 
one  whatever  most  of  its  evils,  as  above  detailed,  apply  equally,  and. 
indeed,  some  more  peculiarly  to  the  old  and  infirm — ^the  discourage- 
ment of  industry  and  forethought,  the  extortion  of  what  one  needs 
from  others  often  nearly  as  poor  as  oneself — above  all,  the  destine- 
tion  of  the  sense  of  duty  among  kindred.* 

Now,  I  wish  to  keep  as  near  as  may  be  to  my  main  staple, 
and  I  must  not  be  tempted  to  dwell  on  many  important  advantages 
of  the  Workhouse  system :  the  extreme  simpUfication  of  adminis- 
tration— and,  no  doubt,  those  who  have  to  administer  the  law 
must  guard  themselves  against  being  too  much  biassed  by  this,  by 
the  prospect  of  rehef  at  a  blow  from  the  endless  perplexities  and 
puzzles  of  the  present  state  of  things ;  the  immediate  and  total 
elimination  of  many  difficult,  indeed,  almost  insoluble  questions, 
such  as  how  to  deal  with  cases  of  voluntary  pensions  to  which  the ' 
recipient  has  no  claim  at  all,  but  which  he  is  certain  always  to 
receive,  the  question  of  paupers'  membership  of  Benefit  Societies, 
and  many  others.  One  only  I  will  more  particularly  notice,  chiefly 
to  draw  attention  to  the  very  able  treatment  of  it  in  Mr.  LongleyV 
Report.t  In  a  well-ordered  Workhouse  alone  are  you  sure  of 
giving  exclusive  relief,  and  exclusive  relief  is  the  only  relief  which 
you  can  be  sure  is  neither  inadequate  nor  excessive.  There  tln^ 
work  is  all  in  your  own  hand,  and  under  your  own  eye ;  you  can 
tell  exactly  what  each  inmate  should  have,  and  you  can  be  sure 
that  he  gets  it,  and  that  he  gets  no  more  than  it.  In  out-door 
reUef,  you  order  reUef  to  A ;  in  itself,  it  is  almost  certain  to  bi' 
unequal  as  between  him  and  B,  C,  D,  &c. ;  you  cannot  tell  how 
far  it  is  supplemented  by  alms,  or  by  secret  hoarding  ;  it  is  nearly 
sure  to  be  too  nmch  or  too  little ;  and  lastly,  as  we  well  know 
in  practice,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  relief  given 
is  not  always  enjoyed,  but  is  al)8tmctcd  from  the  supposed 
recipient  by  others,  generally  members  of  his  own  family. 

But  to  return.  I  conceive  that  it  is  plain  in  itself,  and  long  ago 
demonstrated  by  experience,  that  the  Workhouse  alone  enables  us 
to  comply  with  the  full  requirements  of  the  law,  while  attaining; 
the  object  that  Pauperism  shall  be  distasteful  to  the  pauper.  As 
for  those  who  cannot  work,  surely  this  is  self-evident ;  you  must 

See  Report  of  Poor  Law  CommisBionors,  1839  ;  qnotod  by  Mr.  Longlov,  p.  187 
Pp.  168,  169,  And  elsewhere. 
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give  enough  to  support  life  and  health,  and,  in  unconditional 
relief,  what  means  have  you  of  combining  that  with  the  deterrent 
principle  ?  For  those  who  can  work,  of  course  there  is  the 
plausible-looking  expedient  of  findirKj  work  by  the  pubhc.  To 
this  large  cliapter  in  the  histoiy  of  the  subject  I  have  already 
referred.  I  will  barely  allude  to  thewell-knoAvn  objections  to  the 
attempt,  such  as  that  long  ago  indicated  by  Defoe  :*  "  For  everj' 
skein  of  woi-sted  spim"  (by  paupere)  "a  skem  the  less  is  spun  by 
Home  poor  person  that  spun  it  before." 

Perhaps  the  most  respectable-looldng  of  these  plans  for  an  arti- 
ficial supply  of  work  is  that  known  as  the  **  Labour-Rate"  system  ; 
and  it  shows  how  false  notions  had  become  inveterate  on  these  sub- 
jects, that  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  thought  it  necessary, 
through  nearly  twenty  foHo  pages,  to  oppose  argimients  in  favour  of 
Labour-liutes  wliich  seem  to  us  mere  fallacies,  by  arguments  which 
seem  to  us  mere  truisms.t  But  I  must  just  point  out  that  the 
labour-test,  as  it  is  called,  simply  in  itself,  and  not  combined  with 
the  AVorkliouse,  plainly  cannot  fulfil  the  indispensable  condition  of 
relative  distastefulness  compared  ^vith  ordinary  labour:  not  in 
<iuaUty,  for  many  fully  adequate  forms  of  Uvelihood  are  already  as 
unpleasant  as  possible ;  not  in  amomit  of  pay,  for  if  the  parish 
pay  were  put  materially  below  the  market  rate,  it  would  obviously 
not  be  enough  to  live  upon. 

Objections  to  the  Workhouse  on  the  groimd  of  hardship,  such  as 
were  incessant  in  and  out  of  Parliament  thirty  years  ago,  I  can 
but  shghtly  notice.  But  I  may  point  out  how  absolutely  neces- 
sary it  is,  if.tlie  law  is  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  I  have  been 
maintaining,  that  there  .should  be  such  objections.  The  law  is  U^ 
provide  the  physical  necessaries  of  life.  Now,  what  are  they  i 
Only  three — food,  lodging,  clothing.  The  law  does,  in  fact,  pro- 
vide much  more  than  these  physical  things  :  but  take  these  alone. 
Is  it  not  manifest  and  inevitable  that  in  all  these  respects,  apart 
from  other  rivcnmstances^  the  pauper  in  the  AVorkhouse  shall  be 
hettei^  and  not  woi-se,  ofi",  than  the  average  of  independent 
labourers  outside  ?  If,  then,  that  were  all,  our  principle  would 
simply  break  down.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  adj^mcts  of 
these  mere  necessaries  must  be  that  in  which  the  repellent 
element  shall  be  foimd.  And  we  must  clearly  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  is  so,  and  that  it  is  well  that  it  is.  If  ever,  accord- 
ing to  the  insane  Avish  we  sometimes  hear  expressed,  the  Work- 
house were  to  be  made,  as  a  legal  tender  of  relief,  attractive,  or 
not  unattmctive,  to  the  unskilled  labourer,  I  know  not  to  what  we 
could  have  recourse. 

It  is  unattractive  ;  and  we  loiow  how  it  is  so.     The  mere  fact  of 

*  Quoted  by  Sir  F.  Edeu,  i.  261.  f  Pp.  108—126. 
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lunfinuniciit,  tlie  conunon  ndeK  of  discipline  aud  good  order,  the 
prii'Mcribed  regidarity,  aj%  tlie  compulsory  eleunliiiui^,  are  die- 
tasteful  to  the  popnlatioix  IVoin  wliich  pauperfci  arc  drawn.  More 
,ierioiis  harilBhip  may  be  found  in  such  special  pointB  as  used  to 
W  80  continually  dwelt  upon — -the  breaking-up  of  liotnes,  and. 
jihovi'  all^  the  Bt-paratiou  of  familieH.  But  before  dwelliiip;  a  littlr* 
on  these,  let  me  recall  wliat  used  to  be  a  most  hackneyed  saying*. 
What  I  do  you  treat  poverty  as  a  crime  t 

I  l>elieve  tin*  saying  ie  a  moRt  fallaeioTis  one.  For  the  moment 
flfttiDg  aside  the  vital  difference  between  Poverty  and  Pauperi«m, 
I  ■       the  accurate  statement  to  be  this — and  wo  must  bear 

ill  tat  we  are^only  speaking  of  what  the  law  doen. — not  that 

riruat  poverty  as  a  crime,  but  that  we  fiml  it  a  muffortune^  and 
*     By  poverty  I   do  not  mean  anytlmig  relative,  but 
ii'  I  resB,     Now,  no  doubt,  poverty,  in  all  its  ibnn8,  has  itw 

.^mi&e  of  special  blesBing  under  conditions*  But  tJiat  is  equally 
tnje  of  all  differing  whatever;  and  it  has  never  been  inferred  fi*oni 
flat  that  »uftering8  are  not  evils^  or  that  we  do  not  well  to  avert 
tlieiu  a«  far  as  we  can*  We  are  tlms  brouglit  back  to  where  iifc 
were*  and  say  that  we  are  going  againnt  the  order  of  Pro^Hdence 
if  tre  guarantee  by  law^  to  those  Avho  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
<b'strei«,  that  it  ehall  not  be  liiatresfi,  and  exempt  them  from  all 

auliiK  to  keej)  themeelves  from  it. 

-Uid,  of  course,  all  this  is  only  strengthened  when  we  apply  it 
t*!  Patiperism,  which  ie  not  eimply  the  extreme  fonn  of  povertj% 
^*"  V     j"'d  with  the  peculiar  nmehiefa  which  we  have 

uh  artificially  inipresfted  ujion  it  by  expre^B 
Wijictment,  inherent  in  all  tbrms  of  the  legal  claim  to  relief  aud 
Rdifri^tence, 

Tu  revert,  then,  to  such  privations  as  separation  of  Imsbandn 
nd  wives,  I  admit  that  there  ai-e  Bome  such  which  are  beyond 
tW  region  of  merely  salutiiry  discipline*  and,  as  pernuinent  aiTauge- 
tticnts,  we  could  not  look  on  them  as  acbuiesible*  But  we  nm-st 
^wnvmber  that  tlie  law^  does  not  require  tliat  separation  in  the  case 
rf  *^  d  ;  and  that  it8  whole  intent  is  that  such  a  state  of  thingB 

H •  permanent,  but  oidy  temporary.  I  do  not  think  th<' 
Ww  can  do  more ;  and  if  still  ftuch  hardships  should  remain,  or  any 
Sthc*r  incidental  to  a  severe  administration  of  the   Pi^ir  Law^  I 

Keve  we  must  have  recourse  to  that  other,  non-legal,  provision, 
^^n  which  I  must  still  detain  the  r^der  for  a  short  time  before 
'     J-  tins  Paper. 
1 1  ^  as  it  has  been,  I  am  sure  any  one  would  be  surprised  it 
1  left  the  subject  here.  I  certainly  do  not  suppose  that  the  time  will 

*  ^ft  frriting  this  I  have  foutiJ  in  o  forthcoming  Mrnaoir  of  Lord  AUhoqr,  tbnt 
'wnMed  t}j»  Hixue  ospreMbQ  in  littrodttciBg  to  Purliamcnt  the  Poor  Lnw  of  1884. 
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ever  come  when  our  Poor  will  be  in  two  classes  only,  the  inde- 
pendent, and  the  inmates  of  Workhouses.  I  believe  there  will 
always  be  a  large  number  between  these  classes ;  and  I  look — I 
should  expect  that  all  would  look — for  needful  aid  to  these,  to 
voluntary  benevolence.  The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  have 
sometimes  been  imjustly  accused  of  meaning  to  prohibit  alms- 
giving. They  and  others  have  spoken  of  preventing  mendicancy 
— quite  another  thing.  The  operation  of  Charity,  as  concurrent 
and,  indeed,  co-operating,  with  the  Poor  Law,  has  been  expressly 
recognized  by  them  and  by  their  best  followers.* 

But  it  is  true  that  almsgiving  has  been  denounced,  in  almost 
imquaUfied  terms.  Mr.  Fawcett  does  not  go  this  length,  while 
ably  showingt  the  danger  there  would  be  in  leaving  the  whole 
care  of  distress  to  voluntary  effort,  without  any  legal  provision. 
But  Mr.  Greg.J  for  instance,  denounces  almsgiving  with  hardly  any 
qualification.  I  say  "  hardly  any,"  foi*,  Hke  so  many  writers  of  his 
school,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  pin  him  to  a  perfectly  consistent 
statement.  Almsgiving  means  simple  giving,  "  hoping  for  nothing 
in  return ;"  and  Mr.  Greg  says,  **  Almsgiving  is  a  mischief  and  a 
sin;"  "almsgiving  is  bad;"  Scripture  "distinctly  prohibits  alms- 
giving." But  elsewhere  he  hedges^  thus — "  The  more  literally  the 
precept  *  give' is  obeyed,  the  more  hann  it  does;"  ^^  nearly  all 
charity,  popularly  so  called,  is  noxious;"  ^^  charitable  endowmente 
difiuse  pauperism;"  ^^indiscriminate  and  systematic  charity"  are 
wrong. 

Here  is  a  considerable  difference.  But,  however,  we  have  in 
this  to  meet  the  obvious  answer,  when  we  speak  of  consigning  a 
large  region  of  relief  to  private  charity,  What  have  you  gained  ? 
How  is  that  better  than  out-door  reUef  ? 

Now  I  have  not  left  myself  time  to  go  very  fully  into  this,  nor 
does  it  seem  necessary  in  the  y\e\v  of  this  Paper.  I  desire  to 
recognize  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  such  statements  and 
arguments  as  Mr.  Greg's.  If  we  look  at  his  more  guarded  words, 
^^ indiscriminate^^  almsgiving — indeed,  indiscriminate  almost  any- 
thing— is  self-condemned  ex  vi  termini.  But  I  fully  admit  the 
special  hazard  that  exists  in  systematic  charity  simply  for  the 
reKef  of  poverty.  One  particular  form  of  it  I  have  been  called 
on  to  be  veiy  conversant  with  for  some  years — ^permanent  en- 
dowments for  simple  relief — what  are  often  called  "Dole  Charities." 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  public  opinion  will  more  and  more  be 
in  favour  of  varying  the  appUcation  of  these,  as  the  law  now 
specially  allows  us  to  do,  to  some  more  enlightened  and  really 
useful  purpose  for  the  lower  classes. 

I  also  admit  that  there  is  much  of  what  Mr.  Greg  terms  "  stupid 

♦  Report  of  Commiflsionerg  of  Inquiry,  147.    Mr.  Longloy,  144-6, 185-6,  800. 
t  Pp.  50—56.  X  "  Creed  of  Christendom,"  3rd  Ed.  I  Ixi—lxvL 
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IttemllitD  **  in  our  way  of  dealiiig  with  some  well-known  texts*  It 
i«  (|uite  true  that  if  a  man  could  give  up  time,  labour,  money,  to 
(Parity  of  any  kind,  of  which  the  efiect  would  bo  to  elevate  tho 
couJitiou  of  the  Poor  in  any  real  way»  though  he  gave  notliing  at 
in  direct  almfl»  he  would  be  obej4ng  the  Gospel  precepts  in 
hni  spirits 

But  the  truth  is,  that  all  this,  pushed  to  any  gi-eat  length, 
ii*  very  unmeaniug  and  unreal.  Mr.  Greg  will  never  persuade 
ChriBtendora  to  give  up  almsgiving,  any  more  than  he  will  get 
them  to  accept  the  riddled  and  sifted  residuum  of  the  Gospel 
which  he  calls  the  pure  essence  of  Clu'iBtiauity,  and  of  wliich  it 
*e<:mg  that  he  and  a  few  others  have  the  exclusive  posse^on,* 
Nor^  I  fear,  as  long  as  men  are  men — stiU  more,  as  loug  as  women 

s  women — shall  we  ever  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  misdirected 

1  miflchievoufi  alm6gi^^ng• 

All  we  can  really  do  is  to  regulate^  as  well  as  we  can,  volnntaiy 
lefief,  a«  we  have  done  and  are  doing  with  compidsor}-  relief. 
But  I  say  reguhite  as  a  very  general  terrn^  In  some  respeet.s  the 
pfiuciples  of  the  two  are  not  only  diflerent^  but  opposite*  And  it 
18  no  paradox  to  say  that,  in  some  important  senses,  strict  regula- 
tion is  the  object  in  legal  reliel^  the  absence  of  it  in  individuril 
and  voluntary  reUef. 

The  more  any  fiinds,  and  the  system  of  administeiing  thL-ui, 
for  simple  charitable  relief,  approach  to  being  hardened  and 
^iffiened  into  a  formal  and  legal  system  Uke  that  of  a  Poor  Law, 
the  Worse.  The  more  the  Poor  are  allowed  to  beUeve  that  there 
i***  somewhere  at  hand  a  fund  on  which  thr-v  can  ultimatelv  bo 
Tirtiially  sure^  each  one  of  them,  to  be  able  to  draw  for  the  supply 
^''f  wliat  it  is  their  own  primary  duty  to  provide  for  themselves, 
tlie  Worse.  Necessity  is  the  basis  of  a  Poor  Law ;  discretion  to 
g;ive  or  to  withhold,  with  the  uninviting  prospect  of  the  bare 
legal  pro\Tfiion  in  the  backgromid^  ought  to  be  one  vital  principle 
ofvolnutarj'  charity. 

In  Bhort.  though  it  may  not  be  all  we  could  wish,  we  may 
1>B  content  as  long  as  we  bear  in  mind  this  broatl  fact  as  the 
8t)und  of  the  whole  difltinctiun,  and  cuustituting  tlie  need  that 
^cli  distinction  shoidd  be  maintained,  between  a  Poor  Law  and 
»I1  other  sj^tcms  of  ReUef,  that  under  the  one  tliere  is  an  abso- 
1^^  legal,  universal,  claim  of  right  to  maintenance,  in  the  other 
there  iH  not. 


*  I  mu«t  take  this  opportunity  of  saTing  that  haTtng  lately,  in  tbU  Rbview,  spokea 

j|l  UtiifiuUfiod   Aiimimtion    of   Mr,  Grej^'a   tone    of  \rriting,  and  haviD^  sinco  beconjo 

iq^iitiitwl  mitb  hia  book  caUod  the  "  Creed  of  ChriateDdom,"  I  muat,  not  indeed  wjth- 

•,but  modify  that  expresaion.     See^  for  instance,  t  cvii ,  whore  lie  calla  the  doctrine 

^  l>MjtT  of  Christ  an  "  unworthy  pnorility  "(!>.      It  would,  indeed,  matter  little  what 

tdoctriae  wa«  caUed,  if,  as  Mr,  Greg  BnApeet8(ii.  1CJ>, note),  no  one  believed  it.   These 

I  of  the  ge&tle  '*  ftasumnco  "  which  often  oconrB  in  tho  hook. 
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If  a  liew  system,  as  I  have,  suggested^  were  annbunoed  as  io 
come  in  force  after  five  years,  I  should  fully  expect  that  that 
interval  would  give  rise  to  much  further  organization,  and  prepa- 
ration for  the  development,  of  private  charity.  I  could  only  hope 
that  such  organization  would  follow  the  lines  of  such  as  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  the  Parochial  Mission  Women 
Fund ;  and  that  the  great  mass  of  individual  and  unorganized 
benevolence  that  would  exist  besides  mi^t  more  and  more  be 
guided  by  care,  judgment,  and  intelligence. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  reUef  is  negative,  of  voluntary  is 
positive ;  of  the  one  to  avert  evil,  of  the  other  to  produce  good  ; 
the  one  is  corporate,  the  other,  personal ;  the  one  is  and  ought  to 
be,  in  its  essence,  hard,  inflexible,  grudging  and  of  necessity, 
with  but  Uttle  to  evoke  the  better  and  tenderer  feeUngs  on  either 
side;  the  other  can  bless  both  him  who  gives  and  him  who 
receives,  calls  forth  the  gratitude  which  the  other  deadens,  is  of 
gentle  and  loving  aspect ;  the  one  deters,  the  other  attracts ;  the 
one  is  hiunan,  the  other  Christian. 

Lyttelton. 


IS  THE    CHURCH    OF  ENGLAND   WORTH 
PRESERVING? 


Jk  vUd  €t  ionguine  ctrtanL** 

Mk.  zn.  768. 


A  PAPER  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
October,  1874,  under  the  title  of  "  Ritual  and  Ritualism," 
eKcited,  together  with  many  expressions  of  interest  and  approval, 
many  also  of  disappointment.  There  seemed  to  have  been  an 
expectation  that  the  essay  might  imtie,  or  cut,  the  knot  of  the 
questions  which  had  been  so  warmly,  if  not  fiercely,  agitated 
during  the  preceding  session  of  Parliament.  But  it  had  no  such 
ambitious  aim.  Its  object  was,  within  the  Kmited  sphere  of  my 
means,  simply  to  dispose  men  towards  reflection,  to  substitute  for 
the  temper  of  the  battle-field,  good  as  in  its  place  that  may 
be,  the  temper  of  the  chamber,  where  we  commune  with  our 
own  hearts,  and  are  still.  And  this  was  done  for  two  reasons : 
the  first,  because  all  true  meditation  is  dispassionate,  and  a  dis- 
pasrionate  mood  is  the  first  indispensable  condition  for  the  reso- 
lution of  controversies ;  the  second,  because  there  seemed  to  me 
to  be  real  dangers  connected,  in  the  present  day,  with  the  merely 
fashionable  accimiulation  of  ritual,  more  subtle  and  very  much 
more  widely  spread  than  the  pronoimced  manifestations  which 
W  recently  been  so  much  debated. 

The  season  is  now  tranquil ;  the  furnace,  no  longer  fed  by  the 
"^^\  of  Parliamentary  contentions  among  the  highest  authorities, 
^  grown  cool,  and  may  be  approached  with  safety,  or,  at  least, 
^th  diminished  risk.  Those  who  opposed  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  in  1851,  in  some  cases  had  for  their  reward  (as  I  have  reason 
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to  know)  pamgraphs  iu  **  reKgious  '*  newspapers,  stating 
stantially  that  they  had  joined  the  Qiurch  of  Rome.    Thoe 
questioned  the  Public  Worship  Act,  in  1874,  were  more  mile 
but  as  summarily,  pum*ihed  in  being  set  do>vn  as  F!' 
th6  heat  of  the  period,  it  would  have  been  mere  ful;^.  i    aiapi 
the  justice  of  the  **  ticketing  "  or  classification.    Perhaps  it 
now  be  allowed  me  to  6ay»  that  I  do  not  approach  this  que8ti| 
as  a  partisan.     Were  the  question  one  between  historical  CI 
anity  and  systems  opposed  to  or  divergent  from  it,  I  could 
honestly  profess  that  I  did  not  take  a  side*     But  as  regards  riti 
by  which  I  understand  the  exterior  forms  of  Divine  womluj 
have  never,  at  any  time  of  my  life,  been  employed  in  promot 
its  extension ;  never  engaged  in  any  either  of  its  general  or 
local  coutrovei-sies.     In  the  question  of  attendance  at  this  chui 
or  that,  I  have  never  been  governed  by  the  abundance  or 
scantiness  of  its  ritual,  which  I  regard  purely  as  an  instrume 
aiming  at  an  end ;  as  one  of  many  instruments,  and  not  as 
first  among  them.     To  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  Chris 
dogma,  to  trace  its  working,  and  to  exhibit  its  adaptation 
human  thought  and  human  welfare,  in  all  the  varying  experiei 
of  the  ages,  is,  in  my  view,  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  tasks  wl 
it  is  given  to  the  human  mind  to  pursue.     This  is  the  guardid 
ship  of  the  great  fountain  of  human  hope,  happiness,  and  virt 
But  with  respect  to  the  clothing,  which  the  Gospel  may  take 
itself,  my  mind  has  a  large  margin  of  indulgence,  if  not  of  lax 
both  ways.     Much  is  to  be  alloweci  I  can  hardly  say  how  mi 
to  national,  sectional,  and  peiBonal  divergences,  and  to  me  it 
indeed  grievous  to  think  that  any  range  of  liberty  which  was  ' 
epected  in  the  stonnof  the  sixteenth  centuiy  should  be  denounc 
and  threatened  in  the  comparative  calm  of  the  nineteenth* 
rence,  indeed,  is  a  thing  indispensable  and  invaluable;  but  i  i 

is  one  thing,  and  ritual  another ;  and  while  reverence  is  pi  l 
would  never,  according  to  my  own  inclination  individually,  qua 
with  my  brother  about  ritual.  Nothing,  therefore,  wouM 
than  for  me,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  affect  imparl, 
censure  shaiT>ly  the  faulta  which,  from  our  elevated  point  of  vie 
we  detect  on  both  sides.  Nothing  easier,  but  few  thirigs  m< 
mischievous;  for  what  is impartiaUty  between  tlio  two,  is  often  gr 
partiality  and  one^sidedness  in  the  judgment  of  each,  by  reason 
its  ruthlessly  shutting  out  of  view  tlioso  kernels  o(  truth  wfc 
are  probably  on  both  sides  to  be  fomid  imder  the  rr-^n.-^'f  Iv^^ 
of  warring  prejudice. 

Without,  however,  any  assumption  of  the  tone  t*f  the  critic 
the   pedagogue,  there  is  one  recommendation   which  may 
addressed  to  both  parties  in  the  controversy  of  ritualkm* 
should  surely  be  exliorted  to  cease  altogether,  or  at  least  to  red^ 
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i  tote  mitumtim,  the  practice  of  importing  into  questions  concerning 
the  externals  of  religion  the  element  of  devotional  significance. 
I  Tbe  phrase  ia  borrowed  from  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Trevor,*  winch 
,  leare  the  stamp,  not  only  of  ability,  but  of  an  independent  mxndl 
The  topic  i^  in  my  belief,  of  deep  moment.  .  It  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
1  more  effectively  illustrated  than  by  a  reference  to  the  particular 
[article  of  ritual  which  has  been,  more  than  any  other»  the  subject  of 
->nte6t — namely,  the  question  whether,  during  the  prayer 
.L^ration  in  the  Office  of  Commumon,  the  priest  shall  etanri 
I  Willi  his  face  towards  the  east,  or  towards  the  south, 

8ome  mental  process,  which  it  seems  difficult  for  an  uu- 

Dd  understjinding  to  comprehend,  a  controversy,  which  may 

(Imost  be  called  furious,  has  been  raised  on  tliis  matter.     It  of 

I  ccnitie   transcends — indeed,  it  almost  scorns — the  bounds  of  the 

[ctrrower  question,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  posture  m  agree- 

Je,  or,  as  may  perhaps  better  be  said^  is  more  agreeable,  to  the 

legal  prescriptions  of  the  rubrics.     For  it  is  held,  and  held  on 

bi)th  sides  by  persons  not  inconsiderable   either  in   weight  or 

I  uamber,  that,  if  the  priest  looks  eastwards  at  this  point  of  the 

I  Bemce*  he  thereby  affirms  the  doctrines  of  the  Real  Presence  and 

the  Eacharistic  Sacrifice,  but  that,  if  on  the  conti-ary  he  takes  his 

pkee  at  the  north  end  of  the  altar  or  table,  he  thereby  putB  a 

on  those  doctrines.    If  the  truth  of  this  contention  be  ad- 

A-ithout  doubt  the  most  formidable  consequences  may  then 

[  III  apprehended  from  any  possible  issue  of  the  debate.     It  is  idle 

*rt  hope  that  even  judges  can  presen' e  the  balance  of  their  minds 

»keu  the  air  comes  to  be  so  thickly  charged  with  storm.  We  may 

I  ttjr  almost  with  certainty  that  there  are  many  now  reckoned  as 

of  the  Church  of  Englauil,  wliom,  on  the  one  side,  the  affir- 

t'  those  piiuciples  would  distract  and  might  displace,  wliile, 

Ivo  &it  other,  their  negation  would  precipitate  a  schism  of  an  enduiing 

I  character.     But  if  this  be  even  paiiially  time,  does  it  not  elevate 

I  into  at)  imperious  duty,  for  all  right-minded  men,  that  which  is 

I  ii  ilself  a  role  of  reason — namely,  that  we  should  steadily  resolve 

pifttu  annex  to  any  particular  acts  of  external  usage  a  special 

j  dogmatic  interpretation,  so  long  as  they  will  naturally  and  un- 

cotaitnunedly  bear  Stime  sense  not  entailing  that  consequence  ? 

Now,  it  aeems  quite  evident  that,  in  the  present  histance,  the 

I  <?Oftte«tions  of  each  of  the  two  parties  are  perfectly  capable  of 

I  bdtig  explained  and  supported  upon  grounds  having  no  reference 

ti>  the  doctrines,  with  which  they  have  been  somewhat  wilftdly 

pla<T  <1  ux  M  ^►onnection  as  stringent  as  that  of  the  folds  of  the  boa- 

»>  ['ake»  for  example,  the  case  in  favour  of  what  we  may 

allowed  to  call  orientation.    The  bishops  at  the  Savoy  Con- 
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ference  laid  down  the  principle,  as  one  founded  in  general  pro- 
priety and  reason,  that  when  the  minister  addresses  the  people  he 
should  turn  himself  towards  them,  as,  for  example,  in  preaching 
or  in  reading  the  lessons  from  Holy  Scripture ;  but  that  when,  for 
and  with  them,  he  addresses  himself  to  God,  there  is  solecism  and 
incongruity  in  his  being  placed  as  if  he  were  addressing  them. 
The  natural  course,  then,  they  held  to  be,  that  congpregation  and 
minister,  engaged  in  a  common  act,  should,  unless  conformity 
between  the  inward  and  the  outward  is  to  be  entirely  e:q>elled 
from  the  regulation  of  human  demeanour,  look  together  in  a 
common  direction.  When  this  is  done  by  a  clergyman  reading 
the  Litany  at  a  faldstool,  he  commonly  turns  his  back  on  part  of 
the  congregation,  and  part  of  the  congregation  on  him.  When 
the  same  rule  is  followed  in  the  prayer  of  consecration,  the  back 
of  the  clergyman  is  turned  towards  the  entire  congregation  only 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  officiates  at  the  extreme  east  end  of 
the  church.  The  proper  idea  of  the  position  is,  not  that  he  turns 
his  back  on  the  congregation,  but  that,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
congregation,  and  acting  for  as  well  as  with  them  in  the  capacity 
of  the  public  organ  of  the  assembled  flock,  he  and  they  all  turn  in 
the  same  direction,  and  his  back  is  towards  the  whole  only  as  the 
back  of  the  first  line  of  worshippers  behind  him  is  towards  all 
their  fellow-worshippers.  He  simply  does  that,  which  every  one 
does  in  sitting  or  standing  at  the  head  of  a  coliunn  or  body  of 
men.  And  if  he  be  a  believer  in  the  Real  Presence  and  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  woe  be  to  him  in  that  capacity,  unless  he 
has  some  other  and  firmer  defence  for  these  doctrines  than  the 
assumed  symbolism  of  an  attitude  that  he  shares  with  so  many 
Protestant  clergymen  of  Continental  Europe,  who  are  known  to  be 
boimd  but  little  to  the  first,  and  are  generally  adverse  to  the  second 
of  these  doctrines.  Thus,  then,  we  have,  in  a  particular  view  of  the 
mere  proprieties  of  tlie  case,  a  perfectly  adequate  explanation  of 
the  desire  to  assume  the  eastward  position,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  any  given  doctrinal  significance,  be  it  cherished  or 
be  it  obnoxious.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  ques* 
tion,  and  see  whether  similar  reasoning  -will  not  hold  good. 

It  does  not  follow,  upon  the  expulsion  of  this  transcendental 
element  from  the  discussion,  that  the  objector  to  the  plan  of  facing 
eastwards  is  left  ^vithout  a  case,  which  again  is  one  of  simple 
poKcy  and  expediency,  from  his  own  point  of  view.  He  may,  like 
many  of  his  coimtryraen,  be  so  wanting  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
aesthetic  sense,  as  to  think  that  the  most  advantageous  position 
for  a  Christian  pastor  towards  the  people  is  that  in  which  he 
speaks  all  the  prayers  straight  into  their  faces,  and  the  best 
arrangement  for  the  flock  that  of  the  double  pews,  in  which  they 
are  set  to  look  at  one  another  through  the  service,  in  order  to 
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^frect,  by  mutmal  contemplation,  any  exceamve  tendency  to  mpt 
]  collected  devotion.  But  it  is  not  neceeaaiy  to  impute  to  him 
irrational  frame  of  mind.  He  may  admit  that  in  the  act  of 
prtW,  a»  a  rale,  minister  and  people  may  advantageously  look  in 
the  same  direction.  He  may  renonnce  the  imputation  upon  his 
drerearies  that,  by  facing  eastwards,  they  express  adliemon  to 
certain  doctrines.  And  he  may  still  point  out  that  there  is  more 
\i>  be  Maid,  The  prayer  of  consecration  is  a  prayer  not  of  petition 
only,  but  of  action  too.  In  the  course  of  it,  by  no  leas  than  five 
paitnthetical  rnbrics,  the  priest  is  directed  to  perform  as  many 
manual  act/5 :  u rid,  quite  apart,  from  the  legal  arjs^nment  that  the 
tffer^nce  in  the  principal  rubric  to  breaking  the  bread  before  the 
people  requires  the  action  to  be  perfonned  in  their  view,  he  may 
pnd»  if  he  thinks  fit,  that  for  the  better  comprehension  of  the 
lee,  it  is  well  that  they  should  have  the  power  of  seciug  all 
thiit  fe  required  of  the  priest  respectuig  the  handling  of  the  sacred 
€leraent«,  and  that  this  cannot  be  seen,  or  cannot  so  well  be  seeo, 
if  he  faces  eastwards,  as  if,  standing  at  the  north  end  of  the  holy 
tahle,  he  faces  towards  the  south.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question 
vbether  this  argimient  be  conclusive,  either  as  to  the  legal 
inteipn^tation  of  the  rubric,  with  which  at  present  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  or  as  to  the  advantage  of  actual  view  aud  the 
comparative  faciliries  for  allowing  it.  It  is  enough  to  show  that 
tirpiments  may  be  made  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  free  from  any- 
thing irrational^  against  as  well  as  for  the  eastward  position, 
without  embracing  the  embittering  element  of  doctrinal  signifi- 
Oiaoe;  that  both  from  the  one  side  and  the  other  the  question 
BUT  be  reasonably  debated  on  general  grounds  of  religious 
^^xpediency.  For  if  this  be  so,  it  becomes  in  a  high  degree  impo 
fitic^  and  injnrious  to  the  interests  f>f  rehgiotu  to  fasten  upon 
the§e  questions  of  position,  whether  in  the  sensft  of  approval  or  of 
mpudiation,  significations  which  they  do  not  require,  and  which 
they  will  only  so  far  bear  that,  by  prejudice  or  association,  wo 
tin  oontinuaUy  give  to  words  and  things  a  colour  they  do  not  of 
4eiuj?elves  poseess^  There  are  surely  enough  r^al  occasions  f^r 
[<sontention  in  the  world  to  satisfy  the  most  greedy  appetite,  w4th- 
;  adding  to  them  thoHe  which  are  conventional — that  is  to  say, 
f  Ihoee  where  the  contention  is  not  upon  the  things  themselv^es,  but 
poti  the  constructions  which  prejudice  or  pnHsion  may  attjicli  to 
Surely  if  a  ZuingHan  could  persuad**  hiiuHelf  that  the 
Communion  Office  was  founded  upon  thr^  basis  of  Zuin- 
;  ideaa,  he  w^ould  act  weakly  and  inconsistently  should  he  re- 
bce  the  ministrj^  of  the  Clunch  because  he  was  ordered  to  face 
irtl*»  during  the  prayer  of  consecration ;  and  at  least  as 
[iy,j,.  -  --Vl  one,  believing  in  the  Catholic  and  primitive  chamcter 
aft;  ,  be  open  to  similar  blame  if  he  in  like  manner  lepu- 
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diated  his  function  as  a  priest  upon  being  required  to  take  hisplaeo' 
only  on  the  north.  Preferences  for  the  one  or  the  other  position  it- 
is  easy  to  conceive.  To  varying  ideas  of  worship — and  in  thes^* 
later  times  the  idea  of  worship  does  materially  vary — ^the  one  or 
the  other  may  seem,  or  may  even  be,  more  thoroughly  conformable ; 
but  strange  indeed,  in  my  view,  must  be  the  composition  of  th^ 
mind  which  can  deUbei-ately  judge  that  the  position  at  the  north 
end  is  in  itself  irreverent,  or  that  facing  towards  the  east  is  iii 
itself  superstitious.  Both  cannot  be  right  in  a  dispute,  but  both 
may  be  wrong ;  and  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  this  comee 
about  is  when  the  thing  contended  for  is,  by  a  common  oonsent 
in  error,  needlessly  lifted  out  of  the  region  of  things  indifferent 
into  that  of  things  essential,  and  a  distinction,  founded  originally 
on  the  phantasy  of  man,  becomes  the  arttculus  atarUis  out  cadenU^ 
eoncordicB. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though,  even  in  the  tumult  of  the  Reform 
mation,  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up^ 
the  general  mind  must  yet  have  been  more  solid  and  steadier — 
perhaps  even  more  charitable — ^than  now;  though  the  edge  of 
controversies  at  that .  epoch  was  physical  as  well  as  moral,  and 
involved,  at  every  sweep  of  the  weapon,  national  defence  and  the 
safety  or  peril  of  life  and  limb.  Members  of  the  CShurch  of 
England,  even  now  somewhat  irreverent  as  a  body  with  reference 
to  kneeling  in  ordinary  worship,  are  nevertheless  all  content  to 
kneel  in  tiie  act  of  receiving  the  Holy  Communion;  a  most 
becoming,  most  soothing,  -most  fraternal  usage.  General  censure 
would  descend  upon  the  man  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  it  by 
alleging  that  this  humble  attitude  of  obeisance  too  much  favoured 
the  idea  of  paying  worship  to  the  consecrated  elements*  No  lesB 
certainly,  and  even  more  sharply,  would  he  be  condemned  who, 
himself  beUeving  in  the  Real  Presence,  should  endeavour  to  foi:oe 
it  home  on  others  as  the  only  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  usage. 
But  who  can  fail  to  see  that  for  minds,  I  will  not  say  jaundioed, 
but  preoccupied  with  the  disposition  to  attach  extreme  con- 
structions to  outward  acts  in  the  direction  in  which  they  seem  to 
lean,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  annex  to  the  kneeling  attitude 
of  the  receiver  iu  the  Holy  Eucharist  the  colour  and  idea  of 
adoration  of  the  consecrated  elements  I  So,  also,  nothing  would 
be  more  difficult  than,  when  once  such  a  colour  has  been  ao 
annexed,  again  to  detach  it  effectually,  and  thus  to  bring  the 
practice  to  an  equitable  judgment.  Yet  the  Church  of  Ekigland, 
which  has  xmitedly  settled  down  upon  the  question  of  kneeling 
at  reception,  has  resolutely  thrust  aside  the  extreme  con- 
struction through  which  a  baleful  concurrence  of  opposing 
partisans,  might  have  rendered  it  intolerable.  And  this  she  did, 
carrying  this  practice  without  shock  or  hesitation  through  all 
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the  fluctuations  of  her  Littirgy,  during  tiinea  ■when  theological 
cntj^  was  exasperated  by  eveiy  mundane  paeeion  which 

m-i'  nse  of  force,  or  ite  anticipation,  can  arouse.     It  will 

iadeed  be  strange — ehould  we  not  rather  aay  it  will  indeed  be 
Defnl — if,  after  conducting  the  dcBpcrate  Btiniggles  of  the 
cation  to  their  issuCj  and  when  we  have  realized  its  moral 
mi  social  fruits  for  three  centimes  and  a  half»  we  prove  to  be  eo 
leae  wise  and  less  forbearing  than  our  less  civilized  and 
ed  forefatherB,  that  we  are  to  be  led,  by  an  aggravated  misuee 
of  tto  practice  of  gratuitous  construction,  to  create  a  breach  upon 
ft  question  so  much  less  difficult,  bo  much  less  calling  for  or 
warranting  exti*erae  issiiea,  than  that  wliich  they  proved  them- 
wJT€fl  able  to  accommodate  ? 

It  may  indf*ed  be  said,  and  not  untruly,  tliat  in  a  certain  sense 
both  the  friends  and  the  adversaries  of  tlie  practice  I  have  been 
comdderijDg  <iTe  agreed  in  attaching  to  it  the  meaning  I  presume  to 
Wliere  both  parties  to  a  suit  are  agreed,  it  is  idle,  we 
told,  to  dispute  what  they  concur  in.  Now  the  very 
point  I  desire  to  bring  into  clear  view  is  that  this  is  not  a  suit 
i-ries  to  it,  but  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  who 
1  to  be  heard,  ai'e  not  before  the  court ;  many — aye, 
ffittltitudes — who  think  either  this  cjuestion  should  be  let  alone,  or 
tifli  ' '  '  *  uot  let  alone,  it  should  he  decided  upon  diy  and  cold 
ccjiM  _:j  __  as  of  law,  hist.ory»  and  science,  so  far  as  they  are 
itmi  to  inhere  in  it ;  not  judged  by  patches  of  glaring  colour, 
Ae  (rymbols  of  party,  which  are  fastened  upon  it  from  without. 
If  tbis  be  a  just  ^^ewt  the  concurrence  of  the  two  pai-ties  named 
ibove  in  their  construction  of  the  eastward  position  is  no  better  a 
^sas(m  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  thspassinnate  community,  than 
tbfi  Agreement  of  two  boys  at  a  pubHc  school  to  fight,  in  order  to 
i^rlain  who  is  the  strongest^  is  a  reason  against  the  interference 
(*f  bygtanders  to  stop  them  if  they  can. 

There  is  in  political  life  a  pmctice  analogous,  as  it  seems  to  me^ 
to  the  practice  of  impoiiing  ductrinaJ  signiJficauce  into  discussions 
%"  *  1.     It  is  indeed  a  very  common  fashion  to  urge  that 

•^ni ^.  ,.,  :Lself  good  and  allowable,  has  become  bad  and  inad- 

iwaible  on  account  of  motives  imputed  to  those  who  ask  it.     The 

Rti"'  <]inl831andl8tiB  werenottobeconceded.because 

used  as  levers  for  ulterior  extensions  of  the  fran* 

[tiiil,    The  Irish  Church  was  not  to  be  disestabliahed,  because  the 

Aiiig^  Would  serv^e  as  an  ar^tnnent  for  disestablishing  the  Cliurch 

Itflttgland.    Irish  public-houses  must  not  be  closed  on  Sunday 

where  the  people  desire  it,  for  fear  the  measure  should  biing  about 

*6iH '.'       "         .  In  England,  where  public  opinion  is  not  ripe  for 

[it    ^  .:  :.._,  _i  the  secular  world,  this  very  practice  is  taken  as 

[tb  indicadou  of  au  illiberal  mind,  and  a  short-sighted  policy. 


^ 
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The  truly  liberal  maxim  has  ever  been  that  by  grautiag  just 
claims  you  disarm  \mdue  demands :  that  things  should  be  judged 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  not  in  the  extraneous  considerations, 
and  remote  eventuaUties,  which  sanguine  friends  and  bitter  foes 
oftentimes  agree  in  annexing  to  them.  It  is,  therefore,  with  un- 
feigned surprise,  that  I  read  in  the  work  of  no  mean  writer  on  this 
rubrical  controversy,  that  in  May  last  he  "prayed"  that  the  priest 
might  be  allowed  to  face  eastwards,  but  that  he  would  now  refuse 
it,  because  '^this  eastward  position  is  claimed  for  distinctively 
doctrinal  purposes."  I  am  reluctant  to  cite  a  respected  name, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  means  of  verifying  my  statement 
by  a  reference  to  Dr.  Swainson's  "  Rubrical  Question  of  1874,"* 
pp.  1,  5.  I  might,  I  believe,  add  other  instances  of  the  same  un- 
fortunate Une  of  thought,  but  it  is  needless. 

What,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  this  extraordinary  preference  of 
the  worse  over  the  better,  the  more  arbitrary  over  the  direct  and 
inherent  construction?  It  is  this,  that  it  heats  the  blood  and 
quickens  the  zeal  of  sympathizing  partisans.  But  then  it  has  exactly 
the  same  effect  upon  the  partisans  of  the  two  opposite  opinions. 
So  that  it  widens  breaches,  feeds  the  spirit  of  mutual  defiance, 
and  affords,  like  abundant  alcohol,  an  intoxicating  satisfaction,  to 
be  followed  by  the  remorse  of  the  morrow  when  the  mischief  has 
been  done.  It  enhances  the  difficulties  of  the  judge's  task,  and 
makes  hearty  acquiescence  in  Ins  decisions  almost  hopeless. 

Wherever  this  importation  of  doctrinal  significance,  I  care  not 
from  which  side,  has  been  effected,  it  powerfully  tends  to  persuade 
the  worsted  party  that  the  law  has  been  strained  against  him  on 
grounds  extraneous  to  the  argument,  and  to  drive  him  either  upon 
direct  disobedience,  or  upon  circuitous  modes  of  counteracting 
the  operation  of  the  judgment.  Those  against  whom  the  letter 
of  the  law  seems  to  be  turned  invidiously,  are  apt  to  think  they 
may  freely  and  justly  avail  themselves  of  it  wherever  it  is  in  then- 
favour.  Supposing,  for  example,  that,  by  a  judgment  appearing 
to  rest  on  considerations  of  policy  and  not  of  law,  the  eastward 
position  were  to  be  condemned,  who  does  not  see  that  those  who 
thought  themselves  wronged  might  discover  ample  means  of  com- 
pensation ?  Some  have  contended  that  the  clergy,  sustcdned  by 
their  flocks,  might  retrench  the  services  of  the  parish  church; 
and,  offering  within  its  walls  a  minimum  both  of  ritual  and  of  the 
opportunities  of  worship,  might  elsewhere  institute  and  attend  ser- 
vices which,  under  a  recent  Statute  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  86),  many 
believe  they  might  carry  on  without  being  subject  to  the  restraints 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Or  again,  in  the  churches  themselves,  where  the  clergyman  was 

*  But,  at  p.  70,  Dr.  Swainson,  with  great  candour,  states  tliat,  if  the  law  be  deolared 
adTersely  to  his  view,  he  will  at  once  renounce  this  imputation  of  doctrinal  Bignlfloanoe. 
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fofhiMen  to  adopt  a  poeitiou  construed  as  implying  an  excesBive 

t  he  onlj%  but*  with  certain  inimiinity  from  consc^ 
ngregati< in  niiglit,  and  probably  would,  resort  to  other 
»3Cterual  acts,  at  least  as  effectual  for  the  same  purpose,  much  more 
'  ^    '  '     ■     '  :    :^     j:mficance,  much  more  connpicuoufi  in 
-  li  moreoflensive  tofellow-worsliippers, 

It  liAn  the  position  which  had  been  prohibited.     What,  upon  either 
[of  thege  fiuppositions,  would  have  been  gaiJied  by  the  most  signal 
I  victi>iy  in  the  couiis,  either  for  truth  or  for  peace,  or  even  for  the 
I  f<»eKng8  and  objects  of  those  who  would  be  called  the  winnera  t 
I  have  <1      ''     t  length  on  this  particular  subject^  not  because  I 
imagine  tii     i       .^oing  remarks  to  offer  a  sohition  of  a  diflSculty, 
but  in  order  to  point  out  and  to  averts  if  possible,  what  woidd 
mafce  a  soluti^ '     "        .sifiible.     The  very  first  condition  of  healthy 
thotight  and  ji  -  an  effort  at  self-mastery,  and  the  expulsion, 

Irom  the  controversies  concerning  certain  rubrics,  of  cousidemtions 
ich  aggravate  thoeo  controversieB  into  hoprV  s,  and  which 

Bxn  to  dwell  in  them,  as  demons  dwelt  in  tin  s  of  the  pos- 

seswed,  till  they  wore  expelled  by  tie  beneficent  Saviour,  and  left 
tl .  ^       T  :  '       ! '  I  restored  to  their  right  mind.     If  we  camiot 

fi*  i'U  of  sanity*  it  is,  1  fear,  hopeless  to  expect 

that  the  day  of  doom  for  the  Church  of  England  can  be  long 
postponed.  It  in  V  ^  lugh  in  my  opinion  that  we  should  have 
to  adjust  these  u  i  u.^s  by  the  necessarily  rude  and  coarse 
^Bachinery  of  courts.  I  do  not  disguise  my  belief,  founded  on  very 
Umg  and  mther  anxious  observation,  that  the  series  of  peirnl  pro- 
ceedings in  the  English  Cliurch  duiiiig  the  last  forty  years,  which 
^3ommenced  with  the  action  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Oxford  against 
Si0hop  Hampden,  have  as  a  whole  been  mischievous.  I  make  no 
Accusations  iii  epeaking  thus,  against  those  who  have  promoted 
ttem.  I  will  not  say  that  they  have  been  without  provocation^  that 
'tti'T  could  easily  have  been  avoided,  that  they  have  been  dis- 
lionourably  instituted,  or  vindictively  pm-sued,  I  do  not  inquire 
"vlwither,  when  they  have  been  strictly  judicial,  they  have  or  have 
*i  *       I  '    '  h  >  the  fame  of  our  British  Judicaturt*  for  power 

I  uappily  they  came  upon  a  country  little  con- 
vettwint  with  theological,  historical,  or  ecclesiastical  science,  and  a 
^ounti  i  'h  had  not  been  used  for  three  hundred  years,  wnth 
_4he  ru;  t^ptions^  to  raise  these  questions  before  the  tribunals* 

ko  only  one  cif  ihem,  in  which  I  have  taken  a  part,  was  the 
Bmiri  '*       of  the  Council  of  King's  College  against  Mr. 

Uaur>  I    ;       1 1  effectual  endeavour,  with  the  support  of  Judge 

Patti^jn  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  the  approval  of  Bishop  lilomfield, 
I  d  to  me  tlie  miwise  and  ruthless  vehemence 
,     ^         .  U  dismissed  that  gentleman  from  liis  office.  It 
may  be  tliat,  in  this  or  that  partieidar  case,  a  baUmce  of  good  over 
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evil  may  have  resulted*  It  could  not  Imt  be  that  in  particulHr 
inetancee  eome  who  would  not  have  wished  them  to  be  ln^l  "^  t  l^j 
could  not  weh  thcmi  to  fail  But  I  have  veiy  long  been  c<  m 
that,  as  a  whole,  they  have  exasperated  strife  and  not  composed  it^ 
have  tempted  men  to  employ  a  substitute,  at  once  violent  and  in- 
efficient, for  moral  and  mental  foi*ce  ;  have  aggravated  perils  which 
they  were  honestly  intended  to  avert ;  have  impaired  confidence 
and  shaken  the  fabric  of  the  Church  to  its  foundations. 

The  experience  of  half  a  centurj*  ago  may,  in  part,  serve 
illustrate  an  opinion  which  may  have  startled  many  of  my  reader 
but  which  long  ago  I  entertained  and  made  known  m  quarters 
great  influence.  Nothing  could  be  shai-per  than  was  at  that  tinil 
the  animosity  of  Churchmen  in  general  against  what  are  termec 
Evangelical  opuiiocs.  There  was  language  used  about  them  auj 
their  proposers  in  works  of  authority — such,  for  instance,  as  certaij 
tracts  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge — ^wlnch 
was  not  only  insolent,  but  almost  libellous.  But  it  seems  that  tin 
Church  took  to  heart  the  wise  counsel  which  Athene  offered 
Achilles, that  he  should  abuse  Agamemnon,  but  not  touch  him.  **  Fall 
foul  of  him  \vit\\  words,  as  much  as  you  have  a  mind :  but  keej 
your  sword  within  the  scabbard."'  *  The  sword  at  that  period  wa 
never  di'awn ;  and  the  controvei-sy  settled  itself  in  an  advantageod 
way.  Are  we  driven  to  admit  that  there  was,  among  the  rulers  ani 
the  ruled  of  those  days,  more  of  patience,  or  of  faith  in  mot 
force,  or  both ;  more  of  the  temper  of  GamaHel,  and  less  of  i 
temper  of  Saul  ? 

At  a  later  date,  it  is  true  that  Bishop  Philpotts  broke  tlie  tradi- 
tion of  this  pacific  poKcy  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gorham.  But  all  wl 
knew  that  remarkable  prelate  are  aware  that  he  was  a  man  of  boM 
action,  mther  tlmn  of  counsel  and  concert ;  and  it  was  an  indil 
vidual,  not  a  body,  which  was  responsible  for  striking  the  blow,  < 
which  the  recoil  so  seriously  strained  the  Chm*ch  of  England. 

Wliile  frankly  avowing  the  estimate  I  form  of  the  results  whicl 
have  flowed  from  these  penal  proceedings  in  matter  which  is  < 
law  undoubtedly,  but  of  conscience  as  well  as  law,  I  am  far  froH 
believing  that  the  pibUc  fuUy  shares  my  views.  I  must  suppose 
especially  after  the  legislative  proceedings  of  last  year,  that  mj 
countrymen  are  well  satisfied  with  the  general  or  a%'er 
and  have  detected  in  them  what  my  eyesight  has  not  |  i  _  . 
a  tendency  to  compose  the  troubles,  and  consolidate  the  fabric, 
the  Church.  My  ambition  does  not,  then,  soar  f  ^  -  '  -  ^  " 
a  renunciation  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  ol :  :„  ii  l  ,_,  .l  : 
All  that  I  am  now  contending  for  is  that  the  suits  which  may 
raised  ought  not  to  be  embittered  by  the  opening  of  Bources 
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oration  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  them  5  fiat  contribnte 

oluiely  nothing  to  the  legal  argument  on  either  side  for  the 

elucidalion  of  the  nibrics  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  by  inflaming 

pmrnion^  and  miggeeting  prejudice,  darken  and  weaken,  while  they 

^3ccite,  the  intellect  of  all  concerned. 

If^  a8  I  hope,  I  may  have  carried  with  me  some  degree  of  con- 
jurreace  in  the  main  proposition  I  have  thus  fai*  urged,  let  us  now 
gui-vey  a  wider  prospect.     Let  us  look  for  a  while  at  the 
L*n  of  the  EngUsh  Cliurch — its  fears  and  dangers  on  the  one 
[ti&Dcl,  itA  powers  and  capacities  on  the  other ;  and  let  us  then  ask 
Belvea  whether  duty  binds  and  prudence  recoinniends  us  to 
'  it  in  pieces,  or  to  hold  it  together^ 
It  is  necessary  firet  to  free  the  inquiry  fmm  a  source  of  verbal 
^  ^    ^ing.     In  one  and  the  same  body»  we  see  two  a8])ect«, 
-,  perfectly  distinct.   That  body  declares  herself,  and 
i«*mppo«ed  by  the  law  of  the  country  to  be,  the  ancient  and  Catholic 
ChtiTch  of  the  countrj',  wlule  it  is  also  the  national  estabhshment 
of  Religion.     In   the   first    capacity,  it  derives   its  lineage  and 
commission  from  our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles;  in  the  second, 
it  i«  officered  and  controlled  by  the  State.     We  may  speak  of 
boldiug  the  Church  together,  or  of  holding  the  Church  and  the 
State  together,     I  am  far  from  placing  tlie  two  duties  on  the  same 
ground,  or  assigning  to  them  a  common  elevation.     Yet  the  sub- 
jecU  are,  in  a  ceiiain  form,  closely  connected ;  and  the  form  is 
thia.    It  may  be  that  the  continuing  union  of  the  Church  within 
kcmelfwill  not  secure  without  limit  the  continuing  tmionofthe 
Cliurch  with  the  State.    But  it  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  the 
splitting  of  tlie  Church  will  destroy  its  union  with  the  State.    Not 
oiily  as  a  Church,  but  as  an  endowed  establishment,  it  is,  without 
doubt,  etOl  very  strong.     Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  in  discussing  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  that  the 
f'aljr  dangers  of  the  Church  consisted  in  its  internal  divisions. 
Within  that  quarter  of  a  century  the  dangers  liave  increased,  luit 
Witt  diem  has  probably  increased  also  the  strength  to  bear  them. 
Mttiace  and  peril  from  without,  against  the  Church  as  an  Estab- 
Wuoent^  have  made  ground,  but  are  still  within  measure ;  still 
'^preRent  a  minor«  not  a  major,  social  force;  though  they  are 
*"'^"      '  /•  '  -        a]  movement  of   the  time,  veiy  visible  in 

*'*'  .   •  [iparently  pervaduig  ChnBtendom  at  large, 

yet  witli  a  current  certainlj''  slow,  perhaps  indefinitely  slow*  But 
^''^  *  : '  ^'^  1  ,  ,  y  \y^  poHsessed  of  a  sufficient  fund  of  strength, 
^  I       !     I .  y  that  can  be  safely  parted  mth.      Any 

Recession,  if  uf  sensible  amount,  constituting  itself  into  a  separate 
f^^'^  ■r^^l  operate  on  the  National  Clmrch,  with  reference  to  its 
^''  j\  like  a  rent  in  a  wall,  winch  is  mainly  impoiiant,  not  by 

J  Weight  of  material  it  detaches,  but  by  the  discontinuity  it  leaves. 
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It  IB  not^  indeed,  only  the  severance  of  the  Church  into  tw4 
bodi<>8  which  might  precipitate  diHestabUHhment.  Obfitinis 
exftBperation  of  internal  strife  mig) it  operate  ret  more  eiT- 
towards  the  same  end.  The  renewal  of  scenes  and  occuri-encel 
like  those  of  the  session  of  1874  would  be  felt,  even  more  heavili 
than  on  that  first  oceasion,  to  involve  not  only  pain,  but  deg-rada 
tion.  The  disposition  of  some  to  deny  to  the  members  of  th^ 
National  Church  the  CO mmonent  privileges bel<i;  *  fnarelij^aiii 
communion,  the  detennination  to  cancel  her  Ih  _  il  for  a  mc 

of  pottage,  the  natural  shrinking  of  the  better  and  more  refinei! 
minds  from  indecent  conflict*  the  occasional  exhibition  <  N^       ^  Isr 
presumption,  ignorance,  and  contumely,  were,  indeed,  r  I  bl 

iniich  genial  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  found,  perhaps,  not  k 
conspicuously  among  those  w^ho  were  by  religious  prof-     '       rrios 
widely  severed  from  the  National  Cliurch.     But  the   ■  t'  o] 

one  can  inflict  wounds  on  a  religious  body,  which  the  abstinence 
and  silent  disapproval  of  a  hundred  cannot  heal;  and,  unless  ai! 
English  spirit  has  departed  wholly  from  the  precinct-s  of  thi 
English  Church,  she  will,  when  the  outrage  to  feeling  grows  un- 
endurable, at  least  in  the  persons  of  the  most  liigh-minded  amonj 
her  cliildren,  absolutely  decline  the  degrading  relation  to  whicl 
not  a  few  seem  to  think  her  born.  I  pass  these  to  conside 
whether  it  be  a  duty  or  not  to  keep  the  Church  united,  witj 
the  negative  assumption  implied  in  these  remarks,  that  wHthoul 
such  union  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  hope  of  8a%'ing  thd 
Establishment. 

But  it  may  be  said,  what  is  this  intenial  union  of  the  Churul 
which  is  professed  to  be  of  such  value!  We  have  within  it  jtL&t 
who  build,  or  suppose  themselves  to  build,  their  religion  only  upoi 
their  private  judgment,  unequally  yoked  with  those  who  ackuowj 
ledge  the  guiding  value  of  Christian  history  and  ^ntness ;  men  wh 
believe  in  a  visible  Church,  and  men  who  do  not:  men  win 
a  fnrther  Reformation,  and  men  who  think  the  Reformat 
have  had  already  went  too  far;  men  who  think  a  Cliurch  esst 
for  the  custody  and  teaching  of  the  truth,  and  men  who  Anewi 
as  a  raagjizine  for  the  collection  and  parade  of  all  sorts 
opinione  for  all  sorts  of  customers.  Nay,  besides  all  this,  ar 
there  not  those  who,  with  such  concealment  only  as  pruden 
require,  question  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  «i^ 
dissolve  into  misty  figure,  even  the  cardinal  facts  of  our  redemptic 
enshrined  in  the  Apostles'  Creed!  What  union,  compatil  ' 
the  avowed  or  una  vowed  existen  oe  of  these  rUverai  ties,  can 
the  name,  or  can  be  worth  paying  a  price  to  maintain 

Now,  before  we  examine  the  value  or   no  value  ol 
the  tii'st  question  is — does  it  exist,  and  how  and  where  o         : 
as  a  fact  %    It  doe** ;  attd  it  ia  to  be  found  in  the  ooihmon  la^ 
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emmun  acticm,  common  worship,  aixd   prubtibly,  above  all,  the 
)immn  Manual  of  worgliip,  in  the  Church,     Though  it  is  accom- 
lied  mth  many  divergences  of  dogmatic  leaning,  and  though 
li'ije  differonces  arc  often  proBCcuted  with  a  lamentable  bitternesjs, 
ft  in  ihf  law,  the  worship,  and  the  Manual,  they  have  a  common 
centi'e,  to  w^hich,  upon  tlie  whole,  all,  or  nearly  all^  the  members  of 
!  ire  really  and  strongly,  though  it  may  be  not  uniformly 

:,. ,  .1..  ^ther  consistently,  attached,  and  which  is  at  once  dis- 
tiiictivcs  and  in  its  measure  efficient.  Nay,  more,  it  has  been 
staUjd  in  public,  and  I  incUne  to  believe  \nth  tvnih,  that  the 
nibricji  of  the  Church  are  at  this  moment  more  accurately  followed 
tikn  at  any  period  of  her  history  since  the  lleformation.  Twelve 
monJhs  ago  1  scandalized  the  tender  conscieuces  of  some  by 
^loiiiting  out  that  in  a  law  which  combined  the  tlu'ce  conspicuouB 
ffHture*  of  being  extremely  minute,  very  ancient,  and  in  its  essence 
not  prohibitive  but  directory,  absolute  and  uniform  obedience  was 
hardlj-  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  terms, 
krdly  even  to  be  desired.  I  achnit  the  scandals  of  division,  and 
^  r  scandals  of  dissension;  but  there  are,  as  I  beUeve, 

mi  „  ...llions  of  people  in  this  country  who  have  not  thrown  off 
tiieir  allegiance  to  its  Church,  and  these  people,  when  they  speak 
it,  to  a  great  extent  mean  the  same  thing,  and,  when  they 
Sort  to  it,  wUlingly  concur  in  the  same  acts;  willingly,  on  the 
whole,  though  the  different  portions  of  them  each  abate  something 
from  their  individual  preferences  to  meet  on  common  ground,  as 
Tori(;8,  Whigs,  and  Radicals  do  the  like,  to  meet  on  the  common 
ground  of  our  living  and  working  constitution.  This  union,  then, 
I  liuld  to  be  a  fact,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  a  tact  worth  presemng. 
I  Jo  not  beg  that  question  ;  I  only  aver  that  it  is  the  question 
rmlly  at  issue;  and  I  ask  that  it  ma^^  be  dispassionately  con- 
jiored,  for  many  questions  of  conduct  depend  upon  it, 
fcThe  duty  of  promoting  union  hi  rehgion  is  elevated  by  special 
at  the  present  day  into  a  pccuhar  solemnity ;  while  these 
!  also  envelop  it  in  an  extraordinary  intricacy.  The  religion 
'  Christ  as  a  whole,  nay,  even  the  pallid  scheme  of  Theism,  is 
a«Bailed  vnth  a  sweep  and  vehemence  of  hostility  greater  probably 
1  at  any  former  period.  While  tlie  war  thus  rages  without  the 
none  can  say  that  the  reciprucal  antagcmism  of  Christian 
b  perceptibly  mitigated  \rithin  it,  or  that  the  demarcating 
ices  between  them  are  narrower  than  they  were.  Most  singular 
'all,  the  greatest  of  the  ChriBtian  communions,  to  say  nothing 
«f  the  suuillcr,  are  agitated  «ngly  and  severally  by  the  presence 
pmxiuiity  of  internal  Kchi.sm.  The  Papal  Church  has  gone  to 
*  with  portions  of  its  adherents  in  Armenia,  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  in  Switzerland;  hesidcR  being  in  conflict  \\ith  the  greater 
ftumWr  of  Qiiiidiau  States,  c«?pcciiUly  of  those  where  the  Roman 
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religion  is  professed.    The  relations  of  the  Chnrch  of  England 
beyond  St.  George's  Channel,  however  euphemistically  ti'eated 
«ome  quartern,  are  dark,  and  darkening  Btill,    Even  the  immovably 
East  is  shaken.    The  Sclavonic^  and  the  Hellenic,  or  nou-Sclavouic 
elements   are    at    present,  thongh  without    doctrinal    variance 
yet  ill  sharp    ecclesiastical  contention ;  and  a  formidable  schisr 
in  Bulgaria,  not  discountenanced  by  Russian  influences,  disturb^ 
at  Its  own  doors  the  ancient  and  venerable  See  of  Conetantinopk 
and  its  sister  Patriarchates.     This  is  a  rude  and  slight^  but  I 
believe  au  accurate  outhne.    I  do  not  say  it  carries  us  beyonc 
but  it  oeitainiy  cames  up  to  this  point :  that  now^  more  than  evei 
oitr  steps  should  be  wary  and  our  heads   cool,  and  that,  if 
should  not  dii^guise  the  true  significance  of  controversies,  neithei| 
should  we  aggra\*ate  them  by  pouting  Cayenne  pepper  into  eve 
opened  wound. 

I  do  not  say  that,  in  circumstances  like  these,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  ^ach  man  to  sacrifice  everj*thing  for  the  internal  unity  o^h 
liis  own  conmiunion.     When  that  communion,  by  wanton  inuovak^l 
tion,  beti^ys    its   duty,    and    aggravates    the    controversies    of 
Christendom,  tlie  very  best  friend  to  its  eventual  unity  may  be 
ho  who  at  all  hazards,  and  to  all  lengths,  resists  the  revolutionarj 
change.     But  it  would  seem  that,  in  all  cases  where  th^  religioi 
body  to  which  we  belong  has  not  set  up  the  petra  seatidalu  th€ 
presumptive  duty  of  the  individiial  who  remains  in  its  commmiiot 
to  study  its  peace,  is  enhanced^     Nowhere,  in  my  view,  does  tl 
proposition  apply  with  such  force  as  to  the  case  of  the  Englisfi* 
Church.     Tliis  Church  and  nation,  by  an  use  of  their  refonoijij 
powei'B,  upon  the  whole  woudeifully  temperate,  found  for  them^ 
selves,  amidst  the  tempests  of  the  sixteenth   and  seventeenth 
centuries,  a  haven  of  comparative  tranquillity,  from  which,  for  mord 
than  two  centuries,  they  have  not  been  dislodged.     Within  tl 
haven  it  has,  especially  of   late  years,  been  amply  proved  thall 
every  good  work  of  the  Divine  Elingdom  may  be  prosecuted 
with  effect,  and  every  quality  that  enlarges  and  ennobles  human 
character  may  be  abundantly  reared*     I  do  not  now*  speak  of  owi 
Nonconformists,  for  whom  I  entertain  a  very  cordial  respect : 
confine  myself   to   what  is  still  the  National  Church ;    and 
earnestly  urge  it  upon  all  her  members  that  the  more  thoy  studj 
her  place  and  function  in  CTiristendoni,  the  more  they  will  fia<j 
that  her  unity,  qualified  but  real,  is  worth  preserving. 

I  will  dwell  but  very  lightly  on  the  arguments  whu  n  nu?! 
this  conclusion*      They  refer  fii^st  to  the  national  office  of   tt 
great  institution.     It  can  hardly  be  described  better  tlian  in 
few  wonls  wliich  I  extract  from  a  recent  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Rfvieiv : — 

*'  The  crown  and  flower  of  such  n  movement  was  the  Eltzaliethan  Chur 
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:  England,     Tberc  the  \ 
K?r^  a  simple,  S<^riptural 


mI  was  Dever  denii  ; 

.and  objective  U  l 

lie  vagaries  on  the  one  Land,  and  fnun 
>   of  the  Pmteataiit  aects  on  the  other. 
liuiuiatioa  *ji  buch  a  C'limdi  tho  nation  gave  its  strength  and  its 
nre,  viz.,  tliat  of   the  idea  of  More(?),  of  Shakespeare,  and  of 
it^,  the  whole  nation  contributed  its  go<jd  sense, 
'  .  aesa,  and  its  appreciation  of  ti  manly  and  ix^gulat^d 

liwiuui. ' — Edvkbunjk  Heuieu^  April,  1875,  p.  574, 


Thejr  aiu   luMttu  who  tlunk  that  bold  changes  in  the  law  and 

(titutiou  of  the  Church,  in  the  direction  of  developed  Protes- 

Dtiam,  would  bring  witliin  its  bordere  a  larger  proportion  of  the 

opie.     My  own  opinion  is  the  revei"se  of  this.     I  look  upon  any 

ngea  whatever,   if   serious   in    amount    and    contentious  in 

ckracter,  as  sjmonymous  with  tho   destruction  of  the  National 

r,*.,n;  I  ...,,. ^      But  the  matter  is  one  of  opinion  only,  and  I  fully 

of  the  nation  to  mate  any  such  changes,  if  they 

thirik  fit,  with  such  a  purpose  in  view. 

But,  besides  her  national  office  and  capabilities,  the  Church  of 
England,  in  lier  liigher  character  as  a  foim  of  the  Christian 
roligiou,  has  a  position  at  once  mogt  perilous  and  most  precious 
(I  here  borrow  the  well-known  expression  of  De  Maistre)  %vith  refer- 
CDC©  to  Christendom  at  large.  She  alone,  of  all  Churchtss,  has 
points  of  contiict,  of  access,  of  sympathy*  with  all  the  important 
'  "'i  lis  of  tho  Christian  commimity.  Liable,  more  than  any  other 
1  union,  to  see  her  less  stable  or  more  fastidious  members 
ilix)p  off  from  her  now  in  this  direction  and  now  in  that,  she  is, 

"'^    '  =?a,  in  a  partial  but  not  an  unreal  sense,  a  link  of  union 

le  several^fractions  of  the  Christian  body.  At  every  point 
<*f  hur  frontier,  »he  is  in  close  competition  %vith  the  great  Latin 
"  "^  -  n,  and  with  the  varied,  active,  and  in  no  way  other 
utable,  forms  of  Nonconfi>rniity.  Nor  does  tliis  repre- 
«^nt  the  whole  of  the  danger  which,  as  to  her  sectional  interests, 
!  daily  suffers  in  detail.  She  inhabits  a  sphere  of  greater  social 
rtirity  than  is  found  in  any  other  country  of  Europe  ;  she  is  in 
^loaer  neighbourhood,  throughout  her  structure*  than  any  other 
Uiiifch,  with  tlie  spirit  of  inquiry  {I  do  not  say  of  research),  and 
^s  pfoportionably  mure  liable  to  defections  in  the  direction  of 
'iiibdicf,  or,  if  that  word  be  invidious,  of  non-belief  or  negation. 
I^Ht  this  great  amount  of  actual  peril  and  besetting  weakness  is, 
ly  at  Icai^t  a  corresponding  degree,  potential  force  and  usefulness, 
f^^f  others  as  well  as  for  herself;  and  no  philosophic  observer, 
atever  be  his  leanings,  can  exclude  her  from  a  prominent  place 
\m  fiun^ey  of  Christendom, 

riw-si^  things,  it  seems  to  me,  are  not  enough  considered  among 
"*<•   If  they  were  enough  considered,  we  should  be  lees  passionate 
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in  our  intcirnal  controversieB.  We  should  recollect  that  we 
what  all  admit  to  be  a  middle  place ;  that  the  strain,  as  m  a  wh 
greatest  at  the  centre,  the  tendency  to  dislocation  there  most  diffic 
to  subdue.  So  we  should  more  contentedly  accept  the  burdeni 
of  the  position,  for  the  sake  of  the  high,  disinterested^  and  ben©** 
ficent  mismon  with  which  they  seem  to  be  allied*  Even  if  I  am 
wrong  in  the  persuasion  that  much  ought  to  be  borne  rather  than 
bring  about  a  mpture,  1  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  claiming  thi 
aBsent  of  all  to  the  proposition  that  we  had  better  not  prosecut 
our  controversies  wildly  and  at  haphazard,  but  that  we  ahoul 
carefully  examine,  before  each  step  is  taken,  what  other  steps  it 
will  bring  after  it,  and  what  consequences  the  series  may  as  a 
whole  involve. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  answer  which  will  spring  to  the  Hps 
some,  *'  The  object  of  the  long  series  of  prosecutions,  and  of 
Act  of  1874*  is  to  cut  out  a  gangrene  from  the  Chur6h  of  E: 
land ;  to  defeat  a  conspiracy  which  aims  at  reversing  the  mov 
ment  of  the  Reformation^  and  at  remodelling  her  tenets,  h 
worship,  and  her  discipline,  on  the  basis  of  the  Papal  Church 
aye,  even  with  all  the  aggravations  of  her  earher  system,  wliii 
that  Clmrch  has  in  the  later  times  adopted/*  But  the  answer 
this  answer  is  again  perfectly  ready.  If  there  be  within  the 
Church  of  England  a  section  of  clerg^r'  or  of  laity,  which  is 
engaged  in  such  a  conspiracy,  it  is  one  extremely,  almost  infini- 
tesimally  email.  I  do  not  now  deal  with  the  very  diflerent  char 
against  doctiines  and  practices  which  are  said  to  tmd  towards  th< 
Church  of  Rc*me,  This  charge  was  made  against  Laud  by  Hii 
Puritans,  and  is  made  against  the  Pmyer-Book  at  large  by  o 
Nonconforming  friends,  or  by  very  many  of  them**  My  point 
that  those,  who  aim  at  Romanizing  the  Church,  are  at  worst  a  hand- 
ful. If,  then,  the  pui-pose  be  to  put  them  down,  attack  them  (as 
you  think  it  woith  wliile)  in  the  points  they  distinctively  profess 
and  practise.    But  is  this  the  course  actually  taken  ?    Are  theae 
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♦  Hiea©  ftllegfltious  did  not  «?oi»TOenoo  wtth  thc^  reviruls  of  our  iisne.    So«  for  efSatD; 
the  folloT^itig  otttftct  from  '^Tho  Cuttiolic  Qiwstloo  :  MttiTossod  to  the  Frooholdera  ol 
Cotmty  of  York ;"  on  the  General  Eloction  of  1^2*1:  p.  24  : — 

"  All  tbc'fle  thin^s^  however,  ar<^  vtaiblo  in  tho  Church  of  EngljiDd:  go  to  i» 
]idar  &nd  gee  all  the  m aim i ficent  things  done  thero  ;  behold  the  rof^imenta  of  v 
the  "white-roVH  '       "    -     -\    njao«i*bearer8;  tbo  chaunt^r  .    ' —   -  -i 

W(ut4ighta  ar:  ^^old  plat«ft  and  cups  on  tht 

repeated  in  cii-.:  ma,  the  nrntjaalreeponBea,  ti     ,.  ,„  . «    

the  eohoefi  of  the  ii^  roof;  and  then  »aj,  ia  not  this  idolAtrj  }*  it  i»  idl  tfao 

idolatry  that  the  C.  mit ;  it  is  the  natural  inclination  that  wo  hav,^  fn  ih  r;'^  ^iroak 

and  beggri^rlj  elemeiiU,  pouj|i  and  pride ;  and  ^rhich  bofcli  CathoHcs  and  fi 

party  think  eo  iiaportttut  in  religion.     1  boldly  a^^bert  that  tliere  ia  mot 

Chureh  of  Enpland  tb:ii  t  th»^  English  Catbolioa;  and  ffj    " 

becane^  the  Chnrch  uf  ]  ^  hctk-r  atTord  \L     Two-thirda  r 

16  pomp  and  g^randeur ;  !  I'>«  11.  used  to  sny, '  the  service 

for  show,  and  for  u  Rtrn  u  :  the  rathwlral  awrvice  iV  nolhtui;  <j|] 

a  mtih»t  lor  it  i«  all  Qhu\>?  :•  kiuniug  to  end,  and  the  people  ca:. 

»  word  of  it/' 
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oiiiU  the  subjects  of  the  recent  prosecutions,  of  the  present 

eatfi.  of  tlie  crowd  of  pamphlets  and  volumes  upon  ritual  con- 

rerey,  wluch  daily  issue  from  the  press?     On  the  contrary, 

B.pio6ecut]ons,  theee  menaces,  these  voluniinouB  productions, 

always  for  their  main,  and  often  for  their  exclu8i\ne,  subjeot 

ilie  two  pomts  of  Church  law  which  relate  to  the  poedtion  of  the 

ccsMorator,  aud  to  the  rubric  on  eeolesiaetical  vestments.      But 

_lt0W  we  arrive  at  a  formidable  dilemma.     Upon  the  construction 

Bof  the  law  on  these  two  points,  the  prosecuting  parties  are  at 

''    variance,  not  witix  a  handful,  but  with  a  very  large  nimiber,  with 

Ithonsanda  and  tens  of  thousands,  both  of  the  clergy  and  the 
Wty  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  avermentB  I  xmderstand 
to  be  theee  :  first,  that  the  law  of  1662,  fairly  interpreted,  enjoins 
the  vestments  of  the  Fiist  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI^  and  the 
iMtward  position  of  the  consecrating  priest;  secondly,  that  it 
would  be  inequitable  and  unwise  to  enforce  these  laws,  and  that 
the  prevailing  Hberty  should  continue;  thirdly,  that  it  would 
be  inequitable  and  unwise  to  alter  them*  Are  these  propositions 
concliisive  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  assimilate  the  Reformed 
T^Kgion  of  England  to  the  Papal  Cliurch  ?  If  they  are  not,  why 
is  the  war  to  be  conducted  mainly,  and  thus  hotly,  in  the  region 
tltey  define?  If  they  are,  then  our  position  ib  one  of  great 
er,  because  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  large  and  very 
bty  portion  of  the  clergy,  with  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
laity,  proceeding  upon  various  grounds — love  of  rituat  love 
of  Kberty,  dread  of  rupture — are  arrayed  on  the  side  of  toleration 

I  against  the  prosecuting  party.  It  is  said  to  have  been  declared  by 
persons  in  high  authority,  that  a  large  portion  of  both  clergy  and 
liity  do  entertain  the  desire  to  Komanize  the  Church.  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  not  so ;  but  if  it  be  so,  our  condition  is  indeed  formid- 
able, and  we  are  preparing  to  "  shoot  Niagara."  For  I  hold  it  to 
be  beyond  dispute  that,  whether  minor  operations  of  the  knife  be 
or  be  not  safe  for  us,  large  excisions,  large  amputations,  are  what 
tlio  constitution  of  the  patient  will  not  bear*  Under  them  the 
EsUbliiihment  will  part  into  shreds ;  and  even  the  Church  may 
undergo  sharp  and  searching  consequences,  which  as  yet  it  would 
b€  Imrdly  possible  to  forecast. 

For  ilie  avoidance  of  these  dangers,  my  long  cherished  convic- 
tion etiU  mibsists  that  the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  be 
hxmi  in  forbearing  to  raise  contentious  issues,  and  to  aim  at 
^^g  consciences  by  courts.  I  say  this  is  the  most  effectual 
^medy.  For  the  next  best,  which  is  that  the  parties  shall,  after 
fcU  and  decisive  exposition  of  the  law,  submit  to  the  sentence  of 
th«  tribunals,  is  manifestly  incomplete.  The  prosecuting  party,  in 
the  two  matters  of  the  Rubric  on  Vestments  and  the  position  of 
the  consecrating  mimsterr  will  doubtless  submit  to  an  adverse 
VOL.  XXTI.  P 
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judgment ;  but  will  a8  certainly,  and  not  vnthout  reason  from  its 
own  point  of  view,  transfei*  to  the  legislative  arena  thcs  agitationfl 
of  the  judicial  fonim*  The  Dean  of  Bristol  who  has  argued  these 
questions  with  his  usual  force  and  directness,  wishes  that  no  altei'a- 
tions  should  be  made  in  the  rubrics,  if  w^iat  is  called  the  Purchas 
judgment  be  maintained;  but,  wdth  his  acute  eye,  he  has  perliaps, 
shrewd  suspicions  on  that  subjoct ;  and  accordingly  he  says,  if  that 
judgment  be  not  maintained,  he  is  **for  such  wide  agitation,  such 
strong  and  determined  raeaeurea,  as  shall  compel  \sic\  the  Legisla- 
ture to  give  back  to  the  Church  its  old  and  happy  character  of 
pmity/'*  A  pleasant  prospect  for  our  old  age  I  But  the  Dean 
has  this  advantage  over  me.  He  does  not  object  to  tJio  votes  de 
fait,  and  if  only  the  judgment  goes  Iiis  w*ay  will  be  quite  happy, 
I  am  one  of  those  wiio  have  the  misfortune  of  being  like  Falkland 
m  the  war  of  King  and  Parliament:  I  sliall  deplore  all  dis- 
turbing judgments,  wholly  irrespective  of  my  own  syrnpathies  or 
antipathies.  If  (which  I  own  I  find  it  veiy  difficult  to  anticipate) 
the  prosecutors  are  defeated,  who  are  strongly  (to  use  a  barbarous 
word)  establishmentarian,  we  shall  have  agitation  for  a  change  in 
the  law,  too  likely  to  end  in  rupture.  If  they  succeed,  we  eliall 
have  exaggerated  but  unassailable  inanifest-ations  of  the  feeling 
it  has  been  sought  to  put  down ;  and,  w^liile  this  is  the  eTnpIoyinent 
of  the  interim^  the  party  hit,  who  are  by  no  means  so  closely  tied 
to  the  alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  will,  despairing  of 
.  any  other  settlement,  seek  peace  through  its  dissolution. 

It  may  now  perhaps  in  some  degree  appear  w^hy  I  have  pressoi 
80  earnestly  the  severance  of  these  rubrical  suits  from  **  doctrina 
significance/*  Could  we  but  expel  that  noxious  element  from 
-the  debate,  could  we  but  see  that  the  two  conflicting  viewfl  of 
ihe  position  and  the  vestments  are  just  as  capable,  to  say  the  least, 
.-of  a  large  and  innocuous  as  of  a  specific  and  contentious  inter- 
pretation, then  we  might  hope  to  see  a  frame  of  mind  among  the 
litigators,  capable  of  acquiescence  in  any  judgment  which  they 
believe  to  be  upright,  and  to  be  given  after  full  consideration  of 
the  case.  Soreness  there  might  be,  and  murmuiing ;  but  good 
sense  might  prevail,  and  the  mischief  would  be  Umited  witliin 
narrow  bounds.  But  imhappily  men  of  no  small  account  an- 
nounce that  they  care  not  for  the  sign,  they  must  deal  with  the 
thing  signified.  They  desire  the  negation  by  authority  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ, 
And  of  the  Eucharistio  Sacrifice;  negations  w^hich,  again,  are 
ijynonymous  with  tbe  disruption  of  the  English  Church, 

When  prudent  men,  or  men  made  prudent  by  responsibility,  are 
associated  together  for  given  purposes,  whether  in  a  cabinet,  or 
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a  synod,  or  a  committee,  or  a  board,  and  they  find  their  union 
menaced  by  differences  of  opinion,  they  are  wont  first  to  test  the 
minds  of  one  another  by  argument  and  persuasion ;  and,  faiUng 
these  instruments,  both  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the 
laws  of  duty  combine  in  prompting  them  to  put  off  the  evil  day, 
and  thus  to  take  the  benefit  of  enlarged  information,  of  fresh  ex- 
perience, of  the  softening  influences  of  association,  and  of  what- 
ever other  fitcilities  of  solution  the  unrevealed  future  may  embrace. 
Why  can  we  not  carry  a  little  of  this  forbearance,  founded  upon 
common  sense,  into  reUgion,  and  at  least  fetch  our  controversies 
out  of  the  torrid  into  the  temperate  zone  ? 

The  time  may,  and  I  hope  will,  arrive,  when  a  spirit  of  more 
diffusive  charity,  a  wider  acquaintance  vpith  the  language  and 
history  of  Christian  dogma,  and  a  less  jealous  temper  of  self- 
assertion,  will  enable  us  to  perceive  how  much  of  what  divides  us 
in  the  Eucharistic  controversy  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
logomachy,  and  how  capable  men,  ridding  themselves  of  the 
subtleties  of  the  schools  and  of  heated  reactions,  may  solve  what 
passion  and  faction  have  declared  insoluble. 

But  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived ;  and,  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  must  really  be  recast,  there  are  no  alternatives  before 
us  except  on  the  one  hand  disruption,  on  the  other  postponement 
of  the  issue  until  we  can  approach  it  imder  happier  auspices.  The 
auspices  are  not  happy  now.  '  There  are  even  those  in  the  English 
Church  who  urge  with  sincerity,  and  with  impunity,  the  duty  of 
preaching  the  "Real  Absence,"*  and,  though  these  be  few,  yet 
many  who  shrink  from  the  word  may  be  nearly  with  them  in  the 
thing.  On  the  other  side,  wholly  apart  from  the  energy  of  parti- 
sanship, from  a  Romanizing  disposition,  and  from  a  desire  for  the 
exaltation  of  an  order,  there  are  multitudes  of  men  who  believe 
that  the  lowering  of  the  sacramental  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church,  in  any  of  its  pai-ts,  will  involve,  together  vnih  a  real 
mutilation  of  Scriptural  and  Catholic  tinith,  a  loss  of  her  Chris- 
tian dignity,  and  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  hopes  associated  -with  her 
special  position  in  Christendom.  Of  all  sacramental  doctrine, 
none  is  so  tender  in  this  respect  as  that  which  relates  to  the 
Eucharist.  The  gross  abuses  of  practice,  and  the  fanciful  ex- 
cesses of  theological  speculation  in  the  Western  Church  before 
the  Reformation,  compelled  the  AngHcan  Reformers  to  retrench 
their  statements  to  a  minimum,  which  can  bear  no  reduction 
whether  in  the  shape  of  altered  formula)  or  of  binding  construc- 
tions. If,  in  these  times  of  heat,  we  abandcm  the  wise  self- 
restraint  which  in  the  main  has  up  to  a  recent  time  prevailed,  it  is 
too  probable  that  wanton  tongues,  prompted  by  ill-trained  minds, 

•  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfe  on  the  "  Eastward  Position,"  p.  4. 
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may  reciprocally   launch    the    reproaches    of   superstition    ani 
idolatT}'  on  the  one  hand,  of  heresy  and  unbelief  on  the  othei 
Surely  prudence  would  dictate  that  in  these  circnmetancee  al 
existing  latitude  of  law  or  well-established  practice*  should  as 
rule  be  respected ;  that  no  conscience  be  pressed  by  new  theologicfi 
tegts,  either  of  word  or  action  ;  and  that  we  should  prefer  the  hopi 
of  a  peaceful  understanding,  in  some  even  distant  future,  to  the 
certainty  of  a  ruinous  discord  as  the  fruit  of  precipitancy  an(^ 
violent  courses.     One  of  the  strangest  freaks  of  hiunan  inconsis^l 
tency  I  have  ever  witnessed  is  certainly  this.    We  are  much  (and 
justly)  reminded,  with  reference  to  those  beyond  our  pale,  ten 
think  little  of  our  differences  and  much  of  our  agreements ;  but  alfl 
the  same  time,  and  often  from  the  same  quarters,  we  are  taught  and 
tempted  by  example  if  not  by  precept,  within  our  own  immediat^J 
**  household  of  faith/'  to  tliink  incessantly  of  our  diflerences,  andfl 
not  at  all  of  our  much  more  subfltantial  and  weighty  agre^nents. 

The  proposition,  then,  on  which  I  desire  to  dwell  as  the  capi 
and  cardinal  point  of  tlie  case  is,  that  heavy  will  be  the  blame 
those,  be  they  who  they  may,  who  may  at  this  juncture  endeavoxirj 
whether  by  legislation  or  by  judicial  action,  and  whether  by' 
alteration  of  phrases  or  by  needlessly  attaching  doctrinal  eignifi* 
cance  to  tlie  injunction  or  prohibitidn  of  ceremonial  acts,  to  shift 
the  balance  of  doctrinal  expression  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  several  sections  of  Chjistendom  are  teeming  with  lessons  of 
all  kinds.     Let  ns,  at  least  in  this  cardinal  matter  of  doctiinal 
expression,  wait  and  learn.     We  have  received  from  the  Almight; 
within  the  last  half-century,  such  ^fts  as  perhaps  were  bardl 
ever  bestowed  within  the  same  time  on  a  religious  community.  Wi 
see  a  transformed  clergy,  a  laity  less  cold  and  neglectful,  ^ducatio: 
\4gorously  pushed,  human  want  and  son-ow  zealously  cared  for,^ 
sin  less  feebly  relAked,  worship  restored  from  frequent  scandal 
and  prevailing  apathy  to  uniform  decency  and  frequent  reverence^ 
preaching   restored   to    an    Evangelical  tone  and  standard*  thoj 
organization  of  the  Church  extended  throughout  the  empire,  aai 
this  by  the  agency,  in  many  cases  that  might  be  named,  of  m* 
who  have  succeeded  the  Apostles  not  less  in  olmracter  thim 
commission.    If  we  are  to  fall  to  pieces  in  the  face  of  8;ach 
experiences,  it  will  be  hard  to  award  the  palm  between  our  infatua* 
tion  and  our  ingratitude ;  and  our  just  reward  will  be  ridicule  from 
without  our  borders,  and  remorse  from  within  our  hearts. 

This  liighly-coloured  description  I  desire  to  apply  within 
limits  only  of  the  definite  statement  with  which  it  was  introduced* 
But  I  am  far  from  complaining  of  those  who  think  the  evils  of  liti 
gmtion  ought  to  be  encountered,  mther  than  pennit  even  a  handfol 
of  men  to  introduce  into  our  services  evidences  of  a  design  to 
Romanize  the  religion  of  the  coimtry  ;  and  I  have  always  though 
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iiiat  effective  proviBion  should  be  made  to  check  sudden  and 
arbitrary  innoyation  as   euch,   even  when  it  does  not  present 
features  of  intrinsic  miscliief.     To  me  this  still  appears  a  wiser  and 
^afer  basifl  of  proceeding  than  an  attempt  to  establish  a  cast-iron 
wrule  of  uniform  obedience  to  a  vast  multitude  of  provisions  some- 
t-^iines  obscuie,  sometimes  obsolete,  and  veiy  variously  understood, 
jterpreted*  and  appHed,    But  tlua  preference  is  not  expressed  in 
le  interest  of  any  particular  party,  least  of  all  of  what  is  termed 
:he  High  Church  party.    For  the  mbrics,  which  the  PubUc  Worship 
Let  ia  to  enforce,  may,  with  truth,  be  generally  described  as  High 
^   ^nbrics;  and  the  mere  party  man,  who  takes  to  himself 
_;uation,  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  opposijig  party 
for  having  so  zealously  promoted  the  passing  of  the  Act.    For  my 
►'WTi  part,  I  disclaim  all  satisfaction  in  such  a  compukory  enforce- 
leni  of  rubrics  which  I  approve ;  and  I  w^ould  far  rather  trust  to 
the  growth  of  a  willing  obedience  among  those  who  are  called  Low 
I  Churchmen^  where  it  is  stiU  deficient.     I  am  far,  however,  from 
nafkerting  that  all  enforcement  of  the  law,  beyond  wliat  I  have 
above   describedi  must  of  necessity  produce    acute    and   fatal 
mischiefs.    Much  folly  both  of  "reges"  and  ''Achivi'*  has  been 
borne,  and  may  yet  be  borne,  while  Judgments  are  such  as  to 
on  tiieir  front  the  note  of  impartiality,  and  as  long  as  we 
^oid  the  rock  of  doctrinal  significance,  and  maintain  the  integrity 
I         of  the  Prayer-Book. 

|H  But  1  must  endeavour,  before  closing  these  remarks,  to  biing 
^  into  view  further  reasons  against  free  and  large  resort  to  penal 
m  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church*  The 
^1  nemarks  I  have  to  offer  are  critical  in  their  nature,  for  they  aim  at 
^L^lhibiting  the  necessary  imperfections  even  of  the  best  tribunal; 
^^Btt  they  do  not  require  the  sinister  aid  either  of  bitterness  or  of 
disrespect. 

The  first  ui  iinjse  remarks  is  that  the  extinction  of  the  separate 
profession  of  the  civilian,  now  merged  in  the  general  study  and 
practice  of  the  bar,  and  the  consoHdation  of  the  Courts  of  Probate 
Admiralty  with  those  of  Equity  and  Common  Law,  have 
lUy  impaired  the  chances,  which  have  hitherto  existed,  of  our 
finding  in  our  judges  of  ecclesiastical  causes  the  form  of  fitness 
^m  growing  out  of  special  study.  Any  reader  of  the  learned  Judg- 
es loe&ts  of  the  Dean  of  Arches  may  perceive  the  great  advantages 
^m  limy  derive  from  this  source.  It  may  be  thought,  with  some 
^bMmhIi  that  episcopal  assessors  mil  in  doctrinal  cases,  help  to 
^^^mp^  the  defect ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  arrange  that  the 
mnai  learned  bishops  should  be  chosen  as  assessoi-S}  and  the 
general  standard  of  learning  on  the  bench  cannot,  xmder  the 
htrd  comiitions  of  modem  times,  be  kept  very  high.  The  number 
of  indinduals  must  at  all  times  be  small  who  unite  auything  like 
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deep  or  varied  learning  with  the  administrative  and  pastoral 
qualities,  and  the  great  powers  of  business  and  active  work,  which 
are  now  more  than  ever  necessary  in  a  bishop.  But  in  questions, 
of  ceremonial,  the  difficulties  are  greater  still. 

Let  any  one  turn,  for  example,  to  the  decision  on  appeal  in  the- 
Purchas  case,  as  it  is  the  most  recent,  and  seems  to  be  the 
most  contested,  of  the  rubrical  decisions.  He  will  find,  perhaps 
with  sui-prise,  that  it  does  not  rest  mainly  on  considerations 
of  law,  but  much  more  upon  the  results  of  historical  and 
antiquarian  study.  Though  rightly  teiined  a  legal  judgment,  and 
though  it  of  course  has  plenary  authority  as  to  the  immediate 
question  it  decides,  it  is  in  truth,  and  could  not  but  be,  as  to  the 
deteimining  and  main  portion  of  it,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  purely  literary  labour.  Now,  the  authority  of  Uterary  inquiries 
depends  on  care,  comprehensiveness,  and  precision,  in  collecting' 
facts,  and  on  great  caution  in  concluding  from  them.  There  is 
no  democracy  so  leveUing  as  the  RepubUc  of  Letters.  Liberty 
and  equaUty  here  are  absolute,  though  fraternity  may  be  some* 
times  absent  on  a  hoUday.  And  a  Uterary  labour,  be  it  critical^ 
be  it  technical,  be  it  archaeological,  when  it  has  done  its  immediate 
duty  in  disposing  of  a  cause,  cannot  afterwards  pass  muster  by 
being  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the  judicial  ermine.  It  must  come 
out  into  the  Kght,  and  be  timied  round  and  round,  just  as  freely 
(though  under  more  stringent  obUgations  of  respect)  as  Professor 
Max  Mliller  8  doctrine  of  solar  myths,  or  Professor  Sylvester's  fourth 
dimension  in  space,  or  Dr.  SchHemann's  promising  theory  that 
Hissarhk  is  Troy.  It  is,  I  beUeve,  customary,  and  perhaps  wise,  that 
a  prior  judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  appeal  should  govern  a 
later  one.  It  is  alleged,  nor  is  it  for  me  to  rebut  the  allegation, 
that  the  Purchas  judgment  contradicts  the  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Liddell  v.  Westeiion ;  but,  if  so,  this  is  accidental,  and  does  not  touch 
the  principle,  which  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged.  Now, 
however  well  this  may  stand  with  respect  to  interpretation  of  law, 
yet  with  respect  to  historical  and  antiquarian  researches,  and  to 
judgments  which  turn  on  them,  it  would  evidently  be  untenable, 
and  even  ludicrous.  And  then  comes  the  question,  what  right 
have  we  to  expect  from  our  judges,  amidst  the  hurry  and  pressure 
of  their  days,  and  often  at  a  time  of  life  when  energy  must  begin 
to  flag,  either  the  mental  habits,  or  the  acquisitions,  of  the  arohseo-^ 
logist,  the  critic,  or  above  all  of  the  historian  ?  Why  should  we 
expect  of  the  bishop,  because  he  may  be  assumed  to  have  a  fair 
store  of  theology,  or  of  the  judge,  because  he  has  spent  his  life 
in  pleading  and  hearing  causes,  that  they  should  be  adepts  in 
historical  research,  or  that  they  should  be  imbued  with  that  which 
is  so  rare  in  this  country,  theldstoric  sense  and  spirit,  abundant^in 
thiR  our  day,  nowhere  but  in  Germany?  . 
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It  may  be  said  ihat  judges  can  and  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
IiikmrB  of  others ;  but  they  are  unhappily  not  in  the  ordinary 
condition  of  courts  of  first  instance,  who  can  collect  evidence  of 
all  kiiidd  at  will.  They  are  confined  to  published  labours,  when 
tli<  '  v-ond  the  ejp />arfe  statements  with  which  counsel  may 
•wpi  ;  J.     Still  they  are  sure  to  do  their  be6t>  and  they  may 

get  on  well  enough,  if  the  subject  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
vtl  '     V         V  thoroughly  examined,  and   where    positive 

cofi  I         !    en  siifficriently  estabhshed.     But  what  if,  on  the 

wntraiy^  it  has  been  one  neglected  for  many  generations  ?  if  the 
aurl  '  *  t*o  far  as  they  go,  are  in  serious  if  not  hopeless  conflict? 
Kii  of  the  matter  has  but  recently  begun,  and  that  only 

the  din  and  heat,  and  for  the  puiposes,  of  the  aetnal 
troversy  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  a  judge  who  haa  to  inter- 
pret tlie  law  by  means  of  doia^  which  only  the  historian  and  the 
autiquarian  can  supply  and  digest  respectively,  when  they  have 
Qt'i  '  '  ]>hed  them  ?     For  example,  what  if  he  have  to 

iii^-    ._,  -     stion  how  a  eurpKce  is  related  to  an  alb,  how 

far  the  use  of  either  accompanies  or  excludes  the  cope  or  the 
chasuble  (as  a  coat  excludes  a  lady's  gown),  or  in  what  degree  the 
filtarwise  position  of  the  Holy  Table  had  been  established  at  the 
time  when  the  Commissioners  at  the  Savoy  were  engaged  in  the  re- 
vidon  of  the  Liturgy?  In  this  country  a  barrister  cannot  be  his 
own  attiorney ;  yet  a  judge  may  not  only  have  to  digest  his  own  legal 
apparatus,  but  may  also  be  required  to  dive,  at  a  moment*8  notice, 
mto  the  tohu-bohft  of  inquiries  which  have  never  yet  emerged  from 
ttegtage  of  chaos;  and  the  decision  of  mattei-s  of  greiit  pith  and 
foment  for  Christian  worship  and  the  peace  of  the  Church  comes 
to  depend  upon  what  is  at  best,  by  no  fault  of  hiSj  random  and  frag- 
Diwitftiy  knowledge. 
Ally  reader  of  tlie  Purchas  Judgment  on  Appeal  will  perceive 
truly  I  have  said  that  it  resta  mainly,  not  on  judicial  inter- 
tions,  but  on  the  results  of  Hteraiy  research.  In  such  inter- 
protationfiy  indeed,  it  is  not  wanting ;  but  they  are  portions  only 
rf  tho  fabric,  and  are  joined  together  by  what  seems  plainly  to  be 
ftfeiaiy  and  antiquarian  inquiry.  The  Judicial  Committee  decide, 
w  example,  with  regard  to  sacerdotal  vestments,  that  the  Ad- 
ver:  f  s  of  1564  have  the  authority  of  law ;  and  to  this  decision 

^^*'  !  3'man  must  respectfully  bow.*     But  they  also  rule  that 

^Advertisements  in  prescribing  the  use  of  the  surplice  for  parish 
*4^heB,  proscribe  the  use  of  the  cope  or  the  chasuble,  and  that 
tile  canons  of  1603-1   repeat  the  prohibition.t    Now,   this  is  a 

•  Br^oVu^'i  IlcpoTls,  p.  171,  17<J. 

^  : ',     *»  If  th«  miniBt^r  is  orderod  to  T^iejur  «  surplice  %t  aD  tiine«  of  hia 

^^  eiLiLDot  wear  on  &]b  imd  tunicle  whoD  a&aisting  At  tho  Holy  Comma* 

A*  u  tQ  celetralt  rAe  Ifoijf   Communion  in  a  chambk,  he  eanmat  cettbrate  in  « 
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proposition  purely  antiquarian.     It  depends  upon  a  precise  know-j 
ledge  of  the  usages  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  "  ecclema«tic 
millinery.''      Can  judges,  or  even  bishops,  be  expected  to  pofisc 
this  very  fecial  kind  of  knowledge,  or  be  held  blameable  for  not 
possessing  it  ?     I  think  not.     But  when  even  judges  of  great  emi- 
nence, of  the  highest  station,  and  of  the  loftiest  character,  holding 
themselves  compelled  to  decide,  aye  or  no,  on  the  best  evidence 
they  can  get  as  to  every  question  brought  before  them,  that  the 
use  of  the  surplice  excludes  the  use  of  the  chasuble,  this  is  after 
all  a  strictly  literary  conclusion,  Itnd  is  open  to  be  confirmed,  im- 
paired, or  overthrown,  by  new  or  -wider  evidence  which  fartherj 
hteraiy  labour  may  accumulate.     And,  indeed,  it  appears  rathefl 
difficxdt  to  sustain  the  proposition  that  the  surplice  when  used 
excludes    all   the    more    elaborate  vestments,   since    we  find  it 
actually  prescribed   in    one  of  the  rubrics    at   the   end  of  the 
Communion  Office  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  1549,  that  the  officiating 
minister  is  ordered  to  ^^pwt  upon  him  a  plain  alb  or  surpHce  witk'^ 

Again,  the  Judicial  Committee,  in  construing  the  rubrics  as  tol 
the  position  of  the  minister,  states  that  before  the  revision  of  1662^1 
"  the  custom  of  placing  th»^  table  along  the  east  w^all  was  becoming 
general,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  revisers  must  have  h« 
this  in  \"iew.-*    This,  of  course,  is  a  pure  matter  of  history.   Befor©'^ 
and  since  the  judgment  was  given,  it  has  been  examined  by  a  ^ 
variety  of  competent  writers;  and  I  gather  from  their  produc 
tions,   that  had  these  been  before  the  tribimal  in  1871,  it  muet| 
have  arrived,  on  this  pointy  at  an  opposite  opinion.      The  conclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Scndamore  indeed  is  that  the  present  position  of  th€ 
altars  is  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  literary  conclusion  with  reepect  to  the  surplice  appears  to 
be  the  foundation-^one  of  the  Purchas  judgment  with  reference 
to  vestments.      But  it  seems  to  be  also  collaterally  Ruetained  bj 
three  other  propositions :  one,  that  the  articles  of  \nsitution,  and 
the  proceedings  of  commissions,  in  and  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,^ 
preecribe  the  destruction  of  vestments,  albe,  tunicles,  and  othei 
ai-ticles,  as  monuments  of  superstition  and  idolatry;  the  sccond^J 
that  the  requisitions  of  bishops  in  these  parochial  articles  ar 
limited  to  the  surplice  ;  the  third,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  thel 
use  of  vestments  during  tho  period.     All  these  are  mattei*8,  Tvot  of 
law,  but  of  historical  criticism. 

The  critics  of  the  Judgment  are  numerous,  and  fe- 
perhaps,  make  due  allowance  for  the  difficulties  under  \\ 
framed.     Their  arguments  are  manifold,  and  far  beyond  my  powc 
fully  to  cite.     Among  other  points,  tJiey  admit  the  second  of  thesel 
three  propositioiLs,  and  consider  that  the  attempts  of  the  niKiif^ 
authorities  were  limited,  as  regards  enforcement,  to  the  surpKce  | 
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Iwt  hold  that  in  tboee  tiraee  what  the  law  pr^cribed  was  one 

what  it  enforced,  or  attempted  to  enforce,  was  another, 

"CoU*  cites  a  remarkable  i  sample'  namely,  that  while  the 

ibric  reqtiired  the  priest  to  read  daily  four  chapters  of  Holy 

the   AdA^ertisonients    aimed   at    enforcing   only   two. 

"^i  -   of  deBtruction   raise  a   point   of  great  importance, 

wliioh   demands   full  inquiry.     As  far  as  I  have  noticed,  they 

eeeif        '"      -    to  include  •^  crosses'*  as  **monnmente  of  supersti- 

_tion         1         itry^"    yet  the  Judicial  Committee  in   Weeterton 

Liddell  and    in    Hebert    t\    Purchas,    decide    that    crosses 

Hon    of  the    building    are    lawful.      As   regards   the 

»f  vestments,  Mr*  MacColl  (while  presuming  that  in  a 

pnal  case  it  is  evidence  of  disuse,  not  of  use,  that  is  demanded) 

ippliefl  what  he  thinks  ample  proof  ;t  and  it  is  noticed  that  In 

khe  judgment  itself  there  is  evidence,  viz.,  that  of  Bering  (1593), 

and  Johnson  (1573),  sufficieni  to  impede  an  universal  assertion. 

»But  into  these  matters  I  do  not  enter,  I  confine  myself  to  urging 
the  necessity  of  further  historical  and  archaeological  inquiries,  as 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  warrant  any  judgments  restric- 
tive, in  whatever  sense,  of  the  apparent  liberality  of  our  laws  and 
^practice  ;  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  for  this  end  so  many  persons  of 
rility,  beside  those  I  have  named,  are  bringing  in  their  respective 
I  contributions.! 

I  suppose  it  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  in  our  times  the  acts  of  the 
[  officers  of  the  law  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  what  the  law  is, 
:>rted  to  be.      The  burning  of  printed  editions  of  English 
by  the  Custtjms  would  prove  that  the  importation  of  such 
works  was  prohibited.     But  history  seems  to  show  that  this  appa- 
mitly  ob^Hous  rule  cannot  be  applied  to  times  like  those  of  the  Re- 
fonnation  without  much  caution  and  reserve.     For  example  :  The 
pQnihas  judgment  states  that  the  law  required  the  use  of  copes 
i&caUiedral  and  collegiate  churches,  and  generally  treats  author- 
ized destruction  as  evidence  of  illegality :  but  it  appcarsj  that  the 
Qaeen's  Commissioners  at  Oxford,  in   1573  (when  the  anti-papal 
Me  was  running  very  high),  ordered  in  the  College  Chapel  of  All 
Scmli  that  all  copes  should  be  defaced  and  rendered  mifit  for  use. 
There    are    three    cautionary    remarks,    with    which    I    shall 
o(mcltide. 

I      The  first  is  that^  uuIlhb  I  am  mistaken,  the  word  evidence  is 
*>Bietime8  used,  in  judgments  on  ceremonial,  in  a  mode  which 
iQVolT€«  a  dangerous  fallacy.     It  seems  to  be  used  in  a  judicial 
*^iitep  whereas  it  is  really  used  in  a  literary  sense.    As  respects  the 
*  ^t.A«!e^DeM,  Sacerdotalism,  and  KituaUBUi/*  p.  70. 
-9—70. 
^  la,  Mr.  Bereftford  Hop0  and  Mr,  Morton  Shaw. 
^m  oiL-ial  LUcmtratioDA, 
(  DfTwp  Qti  EdwanliAii  Yv^tausni*^  p.  2(1. 
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testimony  given  in  a  case,  the  judge  deals  judicially,  and  with  his 
full  authority  as  a  judge ;  but  the  illustmtive  matter  he  collects  in 
these  suits  from  books  or  pamphlets,  laborious  as  he  may  be,  and 
useful  as  it  may  be,  is  not  evidence  except  in  the  sense  in  which 
Dr.  SchUemann  thinks  he  has  plenty  of  evidence  as  to  the  site  of 
Troy ;  it  is  historical  inquiry,  or  literary  or  learned  speculation* 

The  second  is  that,  if  I  am  right  in  laying  down  as  the  grand 
requisite  for  arriving  at  truth  in  these  cases  the  historian's  attain^ 
ments  and  frame  of  mind,  the  judge,  and  the  lawyer,  labour  in 
these  cases  imder  some  peculiar  difficulties.  It  is  almost  a 
necessity  for  the  judge,  as  it  is  absolutely  for  the  advocate,  that 
every  cause  be  resolved  categorically  by  an  Aye  or  a  No.  But 
the  historical  inquirer  is  not  conversant  with  Aye  and  No  alone : 
he  is  familiar  with  a  thousand  shades  of  colour  and  of  light 
between  them.  The  very  firat  requisite  of  the  historic  mind  is 
suspense  of  judgment.  Judicial  business  requires,  as  a  rule,  a 
decision  between  two— it  is  the  judgment  of  Solomon ;  but  the 
historian  may  have  to  mince  the  subject  into  many  fragments, 
according  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case ;  he  deals  habitually 
with  conjectures  and  Ukelihoods,  as  well  as  positive  assei-tions. 
The  judge  has  to  give  all  where  he  gives  anything,  and  his  mental 
habit  forms  itself  accordingly ;  but  ^he  "  I  doubt"  which  was  so 
much  criticized  in  Lord  Eldon,  is  among  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  philosophic  and  tinith-loving  historian. 

Lastly ;  after  the  famous  judgment  Mr.  Burke  has  passed  upon 
the  immense  merits,  and  besetting  dangers,  of  the  legal  mind,  with 
direct  relation  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Grenville,  that  great  master 
proceeds  to  state  that  "Mr.  Grenville  thought  better  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  human  legislation  than  in  truth  it  deserves."*  Most 
eminently  does  this  seem  to  me  to  be  true,  in  observing  the 
manner  after  which  our  judges  sometimes  deal  with  ancient  laws. 
Such  as  the  character  and  efficacy  of  law  is  now,  such  they  are 
apt  to  assume  it  always  must  have  been.  It  has  not  been  their 
business  to  consider  the  enoraious  changes  in  the  structure  of 
society,  on  its  toilsome  way  through  the  rolling  ages,  from  a  low  to 
a  high  organization.  The  present  efficiency  of  law  presumes  the 
full  previous  inquiry  and  consultation  of  the  deUberative  power, 
and  the  perfect  strength  of  the  executive.  But  that  strength  de- 
pends on  the  magistracy,  the  police,  the  judiciary,  the  standing 
army,  upon  the  intercommunication  of  men  and  tidings  by  easy  loco- 
motion, upon  a  crowd  of  arrangements  for  the  most  part  practically 
unknown  to  the  loosely  compacted  structures  of  medisaval  societiefl. 
The  moral  force,  wliich  abode  in  them,  had  Uttle  aid,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  supreme  power,  except  on  the  most  pressing  emer- 

*  Speech  on  American  Taxation.    Worka,  toL  IL  pw  889. 
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iea,  from  material  force;  partial  approximations  were  then 

'l)]e,  ill  caches  where  the  modern  provisionB  for  obedience 

y  complete*     The  law  of  to-day  is  the  expreBsion  of  a 

iprwne  will^  which  has,  before  deciding  on  it8  uttemuce,  had 

ana  to  consult  to  scrutinize  the  matter,  to  adapt  iteelf  to 

poHsibilities ;  and  it  is  justly  constnied  as  an  instrument 

ich  is  meant  to  take,  and  takes,  inmaediate  and  imiform  effect. 

ut  tJie  laws  of  earlier  times  were  to  a  gi-eat  extent  merely  in  the 

lature  of  autlioritative  aseertions  of  principle,  and  tentative  eifoi-ts 

wrards  givinp  it  effect ;  and  were  frequently,  not  to  say  habitu- 

!  iling  to  the  expediencies  of  the  hour,  trampled  mider  foot, 

_     liioee  who  were  supposed  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

'ake  the  great  case  of  Magna  Charta,  in  wliich  the  commimity 

vaet  an  interest.     It  w^ae  incessantly  broken,  to  be  inces- 

V  not  renewed,  but  simply  re-affirmed.     And  law  was  thus 

by  authority,  as  authority  found  it  convenient :  from  the 

^irUeu  Henr>'  III.  "passed  his  life  in  a  series  of  perjuries,'* 

by  Mr.  Hallarn,*  to  the  date  when  Charles  II.  plundered 

Magna  Charta  was  re-iissertcd,  we  are  told,  tliirty- 

,  witliout  ever  having  been  repealed.     But  we  do  not 

from  discovering  either  occasional  or  even  wholesale 

tedience.  find  it  necessary  to  read  it  otlierwise  than  in  its 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  bisects  the  period  between 

Li.,,1  Lii  and  ourselves*     But  very  httle  progress  had  been 

ie  in   her  times  towards  improving  the  material   order   of 

iety ;  and,  from  religious  convulsion,  they  were  in  truth  semi* 

ferolutionary  times.     Acceding  to  the  throne,  she  had  to  struggle 

with  an  intense  dualism  of  feeling,  which  it  w^as  her  arduous  task 

'  ^  into  an  unity.     The  clergy,  except  a  handful,  sympa- 

-,  i„igt*ly  wtli  the  old  order,  and  continued  very  much  in  the 

<4d  groove  throughout  the  nu-al  and  lees  advanced  districts.     To 

fnilitate  her  opemtions  on  this  side,  she  wisely  brought  in  the 

lujtiric  of  Ornaments.     But  there  had  also  spnmg  up  in  the  king- 

^»  after   the  sad   experience^  of  Mary's   reign,  a  determined 

PuritaaiBm,  lodged  principally  at  the  main  centres  of  population, 

"Did  RiistAined  by  the  credit  of  the  returning  exiles  (several  of 

^^mbiahops),  and  by  the  natural  sympathies  of  the  Continental 

8«fonaation.      Where   tliis  spirit    was    dominant,   the  work  of 

dfcfitmction  did  not  wait  for  authority,  and  far  outran  it.      In 

^'ttth,  the  powers  of  the   Queen  and  the  law  were  narrowly 

'     I,  on  this  Bide  as  well  as  on  the  other.     What  could  be 

(J. genial  to  her  mind  and  to  her  necessities,  than  that,  for 
iJl  ihia  second  section  of  her  people,  she  should  wink  hard  at 
^^glect  in  a  sore  point  like  that  of  vestmentfi^  and  that  in  pro- 
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ceeding  to  the  Advertisements  of  1564,  though  obKgeJ  to  aj 
a  stronger  hand,  she  shotdd  confine  herself  to  expressing 
she  thought  absolute  decency  required,  namely^  the  surplice* 
leave  the  rubric  and  the  older  forms  to  be  held  or  modifi^ 
according  to  the  progressive  action  of  opinion  ?  Consideiing 
violent  divergences  with  which  she  had  to  deal,  would  it  nc 
have  been  the  ruin  of  her  work  if  she  had  endeavoured  to  push  to 
the  extremes  now  sometimes  supposed  the  idea  of  a  present  and 
immediate  uniformity  throughout  the  landt  This  I  admit 
speculation^  on  a  subject  not  yet  fully  elucidated ;  but  it  is  specl 
lation  which  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  facts  thus  far  kno^^^ 
and  which  requires  no  strain  to  be  put  upon  the  language  of  tl 
law. 

"England  earpects  every  man  to  do  his  duty;"  and  this  is  \ 
attempt  at  doing  mine,  not  without  a  full  measure  of  respect  fo 
those,  who  are  charged  with  a  task  now  more  than  ever  arduous 
in  the  declaration  and  enforcement  of  the  law.  To  lessen  tl 
chances  of  miBapprehension  I  sum  up^  in  the  following  propoa 
tions,  a  paper  which,  though  lengtiiened,  must,  I  know,  bo 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  Uberal  interpretation. 

I*  The  Church  of  this  great  nation  is  worth  preserving ;  and  fcl 
that  end  much  may  well  be  borne. 

II,  In  the  existing  state  of  minds,  and  of  circumstances,  pr 
served  it  cannot  be,  if  we  shift  its  balance  of  doctrinal  expressic 
be  it  by  an  alteration  t>f  the  Prayer  Book  (either  way)  in  coii 
tested  points,  or  be  it  by  treating  rubrical  interpretations  of  It 
matters  heretofore  most  sharply  contested  on  the  basis  of  *•  dc 
trirml  significance." 

Ill*  The  more    we  trust  to    moral    forces,   and   the    less 
penal  proceedings  (which  are  to  a  considerable  extent  exclusil 
one  of  the  other),  the  better  for  the  Establishment,  and  even  fij 
the  Church. 

IV.  If  htigation  is  to  be  continued,  and  to  remain  witiiin 
bounds  of  safety,  it  is  highly  requisite  that  it  should  be   confine 
to  the  repression  of  such  proceedings  as  really  imply  unfaithfu 
ness  to  the  national  religion* 

V.  In  order  that  judicial  decisions  on  ceremonial  may  hal 
tually  enjoy  the  large  measure  of  authority,  finality,  and  reepec 
which  attaches  in  general  to  the  sentences  of  our  coiurts,  i 
is  requisite  that  they  should  have  uniform  regard  to  the  rules  as 
results  of  full  historical  investigation,  and  should,  if  pOBsibll 
allow  to  stand  over  for  the  future  matters  insufficiently  clear 
rather  than  decide  them  upon  partial  and  fragmentary  evidence 
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'AS  €si  ^  ab  hoBte  doceri.  Still  more  permiseible  and  appro- 
priate  must  it  be  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  our  children, 
lecaase  etill  closer  must  be  the  analogy  between  the  cliaracters 
and  the  circumstances  of  those  so  nearly  allied  by  blood,  and 
probably  identical  in  bo  many  of  their  antecedents,  I  cannot  but 
believe,  therefore,  that  much  interest  will  attach  to  the  following 
coDtnbntion  to  some  of  our  most  imminent  political  and  social 
pmblema^  which  reached  me  a  few  days  ago»  from  one  of  a  group 
of  colonies  which,  no  doubt,  is  destined  to  a  future  of  great  pros- 
perity and  power.  The  writer  holds  a  position  of  eminence  and 
wealth  in  New  Soutli  Wales,  has  made  his  home  in  that  colony, 
mtends  to  live  and  die  there,  is  a  man  of  influence  among 
Ms  fellow-citizens,  and  much  concerned  with  commercial  and 
JadiTstrial  undertakings,  and,  consequently,  well  qualified  to  give 
^  rcJiaUe  information  on  the  subject  in  question,    . 

"SYPifEY,  New  SouTif  Wales, 
lOtk  March,  1875. 
.  **Di:ar  Sm, — ^If  I  venture  to  iiitnide  myself  upon  you  in  this  letter,  it 
i*  tliat,  having  |jeruaed  with  great  interest  your  latest  work,  ^*  Rocks 
^tpd/'  I  considered  that  it  might  be  gratifying  to  you  to  hear  ''A  Voice 
rHiB  Antipodes  "  echo  by  an  example  the  tmth  of  your  vaticinations, 
in  New  South  Wales  an  Anglo-Saxon  commimity,  with  all  its 
id  dogg^dness,  with  all  its  virtues  and  its  pi-ejudioes ;  and,  aa  far 
lb  judge  from  its  wealtli,  its  population,  and  ita  influence  upon  the 
"UfkeU  Of  the  world,  one  that,  though  still  a  colony,  has  placed  its  foot 
^the  Snit  round  of  the  ladder  of  nationality;  and  it  is  ^  worthy  study 
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for  the  philosoplier  to  see  how  that  nationality  is  shaping  its  future.  In 
the  year  1853  a  constitution  was  granted  to  the  colony,  creating  two 
Houses  of  Parliament — ^the  Senate,  or  Upper  House,  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  and  an  Assembly  elected  by  the  people.  As  the  result  of  continual 
amendment,  the  qualification  for  election  to  the  Assembly,  bemg  only  a  six 
months'  residence  in  the  electorate,  becomes  almost  universal  suffrage — 
more  particularly  as  the  franchise  attaches  to  lodgers  as  well  as  house- 
holders. Inasmuch  as  the  proix)sal  that  the  University  should  return  a 
member  has  been  always  rejected,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  numerical 
majority  have  no  desii-e  that  education  (simply  as  education)  should  have 
a  voice  in  their  comicils.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  are  not  chosen  on 
account  of  their  pre-eminent  talent,  or  commanding  wealth,  or  individual 
worth,  but  entirely  from  personal  influence,  or  their  expressed  accordance* 
with  the  popular  cry  of  the  day.  But  it  would  be  vain  for  any  one,  how- 
ever talented,  influential,  or  wealthy,  to  seek  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
Assembly,  imless  he  bowed  down  before  the  Juggernaut  of  the  sovereign 
people,  and  avowed  his  sympathy  with  the  "working  man;"  and  yet, 
properly  so  called,  the  working  man  does  not  exist  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  hours  of  labour  aie  but  eight,  and  wages  vary  according  to  the  skill 
employed,  from  Is.  to  2s.  (occasionally  2s.  6d.)  per  hour.  Thase  extreme 
rates,  in  a  comitry  where  bread  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  meat  only 
4d.  per  lb.,  and  clothing  not  dearer  than  in  Euroi.>e,  are  maintained 
by  the  efforts  of  powerful  trades-unions,  with  the  knowledge  that  Par- 
liament dare  not  propose  any  scheme  of  imniigiation,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  bring  comi^etition  to  the  colony  and  reduce  the  rate  of 
labour.  It  nmst  not  be  imagined  that  the  climate  will  not  |)ennit  of 
more  than  eight  hours'  daily  labour,  for  most  men  work  on  their  own 
account  after  hoiu«,  and  will  occasionally  deign  to  do  so  for  their  em- 
ployers, under  the  temptation  of  extra  pay.  Land  in  the  suburbs  being 
cheap,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  labouring  classes  arc  their  own  land- 
lords, and  many,  by  the  aid  of  building  societies,  have  erected  neat  and 
pretty  cottages,  surrounded  by  well-cultivated  ganlens.  Of  course  a  large 
proportion  of  the  amount  received  for  wagvs  is  handed  over  to  the  union, 
and  I  will  venture  to  quote  a  few  examples  as  indicative  of  the  despotic 
ix)wer  these  associations  exercise : — The  owner  of  one  of  our  coasting 
steamers  will  not  employ  men  who  are  members  of  the  union,  and  very 
recently  when  the  steamer  arrived  into  port  she  commenced  discharg^g 
cargo  at  a  wharf  where  union  men  were  employed ;  very  shortly  after,  the 
secretary  of  the  union  went  to  the  wharf,  and  forbade  the  men  on  shore  to 
i-eceive  cargo  from  the  vessel.  Again,  the  steamer  Rapide  bein^  under 
repaii-s,  the  captain  observed  that  one  of  the  men  employed  was  an  habitual 
idler,  and  one  day  on  finishing  his  work  desired  him  not  to  return  :  the 
following  morning  all  the  rest  of  the  men  were  absent,  and  intimated  their 
intention  of  not  returning  until  their  fellow-miionist  was  taken  on  again. 
In  the  iron  trade,  the  men,  after  comix^lling  the  eight  hours'  concession  upon 
their  emj)loyers  (without  diminution  in  the  rate  of  wages),  determined  tliat 
the  eight  hours  should  be  broken,  one  for  l)reakfast  and  one  for  dimier,  in- 
stead of  having  only  one  break  as  formerly.  The  masters  were  aware  that 
the  continual  blowing  off  funiaces  would  entail  a  certain  loss,  declined  to 
concede,  and  all  the  works  were  closed ;  the  strike  lasted  about  three 
months,  and  was  friendly  ananged  by  an  agreement  that,  during  six 
months  in  the  year  the  men  should  have  only  one  break  in  the  day,  and 
two  breaks  in  the  day  during  the  other  six  months.  Some  time  since  the 
coal  miners  struck  work,  and  the  strike,  it  was  arranged  by  the  ddiegates 
of  the  union,  should  be  terminated  by  all  the  collieries  in  the  country  (irre- 
spective of  the  greater  or  less  facilities  of  any  one  colliery)  agreeing  to 
chiu-ge  the  public  an  uniform  price  of  14s.  per  ton  for  screened  ooal,  of 
which  5s.  per  ton  shodd  be  paid  to  the  cod-getter,  his  wagee  rising  or 
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nSlKn^S^i.  [K?r  Um  as  the  |»nce  of  coal  to  the  public  varieii  by  a  shillings  a 

tan.     1  might  multiply  instaDoes  imjuiuerable  to  show  that  in  the  capital, 

hrhere  the  unions  exist  in  greatetst  fun*e,all  real  power  i.^  in  their  hand^,  and 

at  tbt'  la^r  creneral  olectinii  thoy  returned  one  of  their  body  to  parliament, 

tLm  as  their  i  >rtit-e.     It  is  not  then  extraoi-dinary  that  in 

looii^:       :    ' -i  thus  ij  1    :  :    -  d,  the  educated  cla^sses  shoiild  as  a  rule 

I  (though  ihc^re  are  many  worthy  exceptions)  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the 

I  iKilitical  arena.     The  result  is  exactly  what  you  have  [>redicted,  that  there 

18  no  party  but  merely  a  struggle  iK'tween  the  Ins  and  Outs  as  to  who  shall 

^   ""d  the  parliamentary  loaveB  and  fishes,  Iw^th  sides  rivals  in 

I Lt  Imth  following  exactly  the  same  policy.    The  State  ie 

M.ni.ii.i»_>  wMitiL,  lis  utmost  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  the  advantages  of 

[education*  but  in  conseijuence  of  religious  dissensions  that  education  is  of  a 

l\ery  elementary  character,  for  the  study  of  history  and  all  cognate  subjects 

^pijD  which  differences  of  opinion  exist  are  prohibited.     It  is  quite  absuixl, 

'-^\  to  consider  that  the  colony  is  educating  the  rfsijig  generation  up 

A  tent  of  its  pcilitical  power,  for  it  is  left  in  the  most  complete 

ce  of  all  economic  questions,  which  are  not  even  attended  to  in  the 

E»f^  of  the  cf^ndidates  for  legislative  honour-;*,  for  the  l)est  of  ail 

rstandthem.  As  might  be  expected,  the  jVsaembly 

J  at  the  control  of  tlie  Upper  Ilouse  as  a  co- 
uch of  the  legislature  ;  and  when  a  measure  has  Ijeeu  rejected 
fby  ;  of  the  Senate,  often  resort  to  [w^pular  chimour  to  compel  the 

[  TTf»|»er  House  to  give  way  ;  but  the  innate  vigour  in  the  life  of  the  young 
[ccioijy  Is  such  that  it  continues  to  advance  and  prosper,  nut  aided  by,  but 
I  in  gpite  of  its  deajxitic  democracy.  All  contractoi-s  and  heads  of  depart- 
acknowledge  that  there  is  ample  work  at  the  present  moment  for  at 
eight  thousand  able-bodied  men,  Tvhich  means  an  immigration  of 
f  ♦J^.^rt^-  thousand  souls;  but  notwithstanding  the  urgent  requirements 
\ot ''  -  *  not  one  raeml)er  of  the  Assembly  can  be  found  to  raise  his 

TOii »-  lu  1.1  V  our  of  immigration.  The  colony  exports  over  a  million  tons  of 
I  ooid,  the  supply  of  whicli,  appears  to  t>e  absolutely  inexliaustible,  tlie  best 
hematite  iron  ore.  lime  and  clay  are  found  in  close  proximity  to  some  of 
the  pits  5  coppr  and  tin  ores  abc>und,  capital  Is  abundant,  but  the 
caiM  "  '  afraid  of  investing  in  mamifacturing  industries,  as  he  would 
be  I  y  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  in  his  employ.  To  give  an  example  : 

B  ^  I*  has  now  a  vessel  on  the  stocks,  and  w^as  offer-od  a  very 

h:vL  ,  1  ice  for  it  if  he  would  engage  to  complete  it  by  a  fixed  date. 

Tlie  ithifd. udder  knew  that  the  work  could  and  would  b*?  drme  by  the  date 
reqn!rf*d.  but  darfd  not  make  the  contract,  feeling  sum  that  if  it  came  by 
ai>;  :s  of  the  imion  they  would  take  advantage  of  the  cir- 

ciiii  lie  rate  of  wages  upon  him.     I  believe  that  what  I 

have  written  will  im  quite  sufficient,  without  furtlier  wcupying  your  valu- 
^K  time,  -to  show  that  you  have  certainly  not  exaggerated  your  prognosti- 
"*^ '      I  of  England's  future  " 

The  above  commimication  needs  no  commentary,  but  I  may 
perbapa  be  allowed  to  supplement  it  by  a  reference  to  one  or  two 
erentB  which  have  occurred  since  the  publication  of  the  fii'st 
edition  of ''Rocks  Ahead,''  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  are  gradu- 
ally leading  thoughtful  minds  to  beUeve  that  there  may  be  more 
•ober  truth  and  lees  flighty  fancy  in  the  gloomy  prognostica  of 
volume  than  most  of  its  readers  were  originally  iaclined  to 
it. 

In  a  note  at  p,  80,  I  ventured  to  predict  that  **  the  year  1874 
bado  fair  to  be  a  year  of  conflict  and  of  strikes,  which  woidd  waste 
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a  vast  amoTint  of  capital  and  of  earnings,  teach  us  many  lessoni 
and  clinch  many  of  the  argnraente  of  this  paper.'*  \^Tiether  it  ha 
taught  UB  many  lessons  may  be  questionedt  but  assuredly  it  ha 
done  everything  else  that  was  anticipated  from  it.  It  hat?  be 
preeminently  a  year  of  Btrikes,  and  of  hopeless,  gigantic,  au^ 
wasteful  ones,  in  this  country ;  and  in  others  also^  so  differentljj 
eituated  as,  one  might  have  fancied,  to  have  been  exempted  frou 
onr  troubles.  The  Sydney  letter  just  quoted  shows  us  the  operation 
of  trades  unions — just  as  selfish,  just  as  cruel,  just  as  anti^soci 
short-sighted,  and  suicidal,  in  a  new  count ly  lacking  labour, 
cramped  and  kept  back  for  want  of  labour,  and  where  labour  in 
consequence  can,  in  a  great  measure,  command  its  own  terms — us 
in  an  old  country  like  England,  where  labour  is,  or  is  alleged  to 
be,  redundant,  and  therefore  the  soi-dUant  *' slave  of  capitaL'* 
America  has  been  suffering  from  strikes  so  menacing  and  so  pro- 
longed that  the  troops,  even  in  that  land  of  democracy,  have  bee 
called  out  to  repress  disturbances.  The  Philadelphia  corresponded 
of  one  of  the  New  York  journals  writes  ;^ — 

**  Scarcely  any  other  topic  has  been  prevalent  in  business  cirdes  duri; 
the  past  week  than  the  all-absorbing  one  of  the  coal  strike,  the  sit 
the  niiiies,  the  departure  of  troops  from  this  and  other  points  k>  i  -      . » 
of  trouble,  and  the  conflicting  nmiours  constantly  received  hy  wire  a^ 
actual  condition  of  afFaira.    Probably  at  no  period  since  the  war  has 
been  so  gravely  serious  a  position  of  affairs  in  our  country  aa  that  no^ 
existing  between  the  various  labour  unions  and  the  industries  with  wbi 
they  are  connected.     Here  we  have  the  largest  manufacturing  city  in 
world,  with  positively  no  more  than  three  weeks'  supply  of  coal  on  baQ< 
even  for  household  uses.     From  the  interior  the  most  reliable  informati* 
exists  that  few  if  any  of  the  furnaces  and  other  ironworks  have  any 
even  for  present  uses,  while  their  previous  production  has  been  sei ' 
interfered  with.     It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  th< 
j^ersons,  and  even  Jive  hnudrtd  millions  of  capital^  Lu  this  connnon 
alone,  are  to-day  producing  nothing.     At  the  ordinary  price  of 
labour,  2  dollars  per  day,  this  ninnber  of  persons  unemployed  represents 
daily  loss  of  200,000  dollaj-s,  a  loss  which  no  community  can  statid.    T' 
additional  loss  to  capital  by  injury  and  deterioration  of  idle  machinery,  ai 
loss  of  interest,  will  sweU  the  aggregate  damage  tx>  one  of  frightful  pn>| 
tions,  and  one  which  must  soon  be  sensibly  felt  by  the  general  pi 
The  settlement  of  the  labour  troubles  of  the  country  is  now  the  b\ 
which  should  iind   must  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  all  Hnsi 
citizens,  or  we  are  inevitably  drifting  mto  a  condition  of  anar 
lessness,  which  will  be  followed  by  a  more  serious  financial  \' 
from  which  we  had  hoped  we  were  recovering.      Thei'e  m\* 
on  both  sides  to  be  settled,  and  nothing  seems  more  likely  t 
permanent  relief  than  a  well-digested  plan  of  arbitratirm  in    ' 
putes,  wliich  shall  be  compulsory  on  lK>th  parties,     The  late*^!     i 
the  coal  strike  indicate  a  possibility  of  a  settlement,  but  in  other  branchi 
— amrmg  ironworkers,  weavers,  glass-blowers,  and  the  very   uumei 
tradesmen  on  strike— there  seems  no  greater  prospect  of  improvement  th 

*  nth<^r  popers  iidd  the  rftloulftiion  that  the  \nlnQ  of  the  eapitAl  lying  Idle  in  Peimifl 
vanin  le  About  fire  hundred  miUlona  of  doUars,  and  tho  loss  of  Intorest  not  I 
76,000  doUnn  per  dfty. 
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^r  <  apitiiliHt  and  umimfactnrer  tlio  .sinmriou  is,  thert" 
»Ti<*eni,  and  throuffh  them  re(le<jted  on  tfie  eiitii^  bu;*!- 


iUiitmity. 


L  1  '■""   'to  paHH  over  several  wt niggles  of  a  aimilar  character, 
pXii  _  liter  diraensioDs,  wliich  have  taken  place  in  Belgiuiiu 

Germany,  and  France),  the  great  South  Wales  conflict  in  the  iron 
^Tid  coal  trade,  which  has  absorbed  ro  much  public  attention  this 
priug,  ha8  presented  features  unusually  disheartening.  We  have 
to  desire  to  enter  upon  any  pointa  which  might  excite  or  renew 
orsy  or  painful  feeliug,  or  to  express  opinions  on  subjects 
'  h,  perhaps,  only  those  on  the  spot,  and  who  have  followed 
tbe  subject  in  all  its  details  and  antecedents,  are  qualified  to  pro- 
rnouncc.  The  lock-out  may  have  been  an  injudicious  and  possibly 
an  iiu warrantable  step  ;  nnu'e  patieuee  might  have  been  shown  at 
the  outset,  and  fuller  infonnatiou  might  have  been  vouchsafed 
€Vfcn  to  unreasonable  men  ;  the  conduct  of  the  union  leaders  may 
kav^been  less  eondemnable  than  appears.  But  tln*ee  or  four  fea- 
t0re«  stand  out,  and  have  stood  out,  undisputed  from  the  outset. 
It  was  ob\nous  to  all  qualified  outside  observers  from  the  first  that 
the  mi^n  had  nu  c*i8e  and  no  chance  of  success ;  the  eRsential  facts 
wi-ri^  patent  to  the  whole  world ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
colliftre  or  their  leadei-s  really  disbelieved  the  statement^i  of  the 
niAstcrs  as  to  prices  and  profits  ;  the  subject  was  one  on  which  (if 
♦m  any)  the  working  men  ivere  especially  qualified  to  judge ;  not 
« iugle  organ  of  the  independent  press  failed  to  point  out  the 
(Diiiake  of  the  colliem,  and  to  prove  that  they  were  hopelessly  in 
fte  wrong-  Yet  all  this  was  of  no  avail.  The  struggle  was  one 
rf  ningiilar  obstinacy.  Numbem  wished  to  return  to  work  on  the 
offered  temis ;  but  whenever  a  meeting  was  held  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion and  to  open  negotiations  to  this  effect,  the  windy  oratory 
of  Home  voluble  speaker  re-famied  the  flame,  re-awakened  the 
flagging  piissions,  and  overp<nvered  the  awakening  good  sense  of 
the  aoditora,  and  the  meeting  ended  by  determining  to  return  to 
bother  period  of  distress  and  idleness.  This  went  on  week  after 
Week,  in  spite  of  the  efiurts  of  Lord  Aberdare,  ^h\  BrnBsey,  and 
other  tried  friends  of  the  colliem,  to  guide  them  to  a  wiser  eenae 
'their  own  interests,  and  a  truer  Anew  of  facts — -every  week 
rificing  £'.)0,0i)0  to  the  workers,  and  incalculable  sums  to  their 
^Ttiployere,  plunging  the  labourei-s  deeper  and  deeper  into  suffer- 
Mti:  ^  ^  bt ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  retail  traders  could  no  longer 
ji-  <  ;  till  the  masters  had  been  forced  to  annoimce  that 

my  n^tntn  to  work  must  be  at  15  per  cent.,  and  not  at  10 
percent*  reduetiun,  that  the  conflict  wtis  given  up,  and  then  only 
gmdually.  slowly*  and  partially.  From  the  first  there  was  no 
dd  (or  none  worth  gpealdng  of)  from  union  funds,  given  or  pro- 
ved; from  the  first  there  was  no  hope  of  victory;  from 
XJLVL  Q 
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the  lirst  the  workmen  could  quote  no  facts  or  calculations  to  afford 
even  a  colourable  justification  of  their  proceedings ;  from  the  first 
there  was  the  experience  of  two  years  ago  to  warn  and  to  instruct 
them ;  yet  from  first  to  last  did  every  public  meeting  held  allow 
itself  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  obviously  wise  and  inevitable 
course,  by  exhortations  addressed  solely  to  the  feelings.  The 
millions  wasted  constitute  the  least  sad  feature  of  this  sad  history;* 
the  only  bright  feature  is  the  singularly  orderly  and  peaceful 
behaviour  of  the  workmen  out  of  employ — ^behaviour  so  different 
from  what  it  has  often  been  elsewhere,  and  from  what  it  used  to 
be  in  similar  circumstances  in  former  years.  But  for  those  who 
hoped  that  the  labouiing  and  well-paid  poor — ^the  masses  of  the 
new  constituencies — would  prove  in  real  emergencies  their  fitness 
to  exercise  the  franchise,  to  recognize  their  true  friends,  to  mani- 
fest the  courage  of  individuaUty,  and  to  withstand  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  fluent  declaimers — the  lessons  of  the  conflict  just 
ended  have  been  dispiriting  indeed. 

We  see  nothing  in  all  tliis  wherewith  to  reproach  the  Welsh 
miners,  no  reasonable  matter  for  surprise.  Reproach  shotdd  be 
reserved  for  the  stump  oratora  and  union  leaders  who  so  success- 
fully excited  and  misled  them ;  sui-prise,  and  perhaps  some  specific 
condenmation,  for  the  poKticians,  of  whatever  party,  who,  in  1867 

*  Tho  conflict  lasted  nearly  twenty-two  weeks,  and  the  number  of  miners,  ^ke^ 
directly  oat  of  work  was  upwards  of  58,000,  besides  many  more,  probably  12,000, 
employed  in  subsidiary  labour — in  all  70,000.  We  have  now  lying  before  na  more 
than  one  careful  calculation  of  the  loss  of  earnings  to  the  men,  and  of  interest  on  capital 
to  the  masters  resulting  from  this  disastrous  contest.  The  following,  from  the  Merthfr 
Express^  includes  all  collateral  losses,  and  may  perhaps  bo  regarded  as  extreme  if  not 
extravagant : — 

Coalowners  in  sale  of  coal       £2,100,000 

Ironmasters  in  iron  and  steel           2,150,000 

Railway  companies         264,000 

Waggon  hire          100,000 

Royalties        150,000 

Dock  dues 100,000 

Maintenance  of  pits,  plant,  horses,  &c 250,000 

Local  trade 1,000,000 

Workmen's  wages,  direct        8,000,000 

Relief  administered  by  Guardians           25,000 

Total        £9,139,000  »• 


Lord  Aberdare,  in  a  letter  to  the  South  Wales  Daily  News,  shows  that  the  of  loaa 
wages  to  tho  men  must  have  reached  £3,000,000.  The  loss  to  capitalists  is,  ho  says, 
incalculable. 

The  ordinary  estimate  to  all  parties  is  £5,000,000,  and  this  will  probably  be  found  not 
«  far  from  the  truth. 
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and  afterwards,  so  resolutely  maintained  that  working  men  every- 
where were  now  far  too  Bober-niinded  and  enlightened  to  be 
tfxcited  by  Btump  oratory,  or  led  astmy  by  fallaoioiLs  inisreprceenta- 
ticnB,  and  were  capable  of  standing  firm  to  their  own  knowledge 
and  judgment  againfit  the  swaging  sympathy  of  surrounding  and 
Aoutbg  numbers.  Pai-tisans  now  are  heard  to  express  sui-prise 
txA  dismay  at  the  results  of  the  late  elections  at  Stcike,  Staffoid, 
Mitthyn  Stroud,  and  other  boroughs,  w4io  were  among  the  fore- 
most to  insist  a  very  few  years  ago  upon  quadinipling  or  sextuphng 
their  canstituencies.  BUnd  guides !  to  affect  amazement  at  the 
firet  fraits  of  their  own  work  I  In  what  country,  I  would  ask, 
WDTild  an  uneducated  and  imprepared  class,  thus  suddenly  invested 
with  potentially  supreme  power,  have  acted  with  so  much  dis- 
CTction,  or  wrought  so  httle  mischief  I  Let  us  look  a  Uttle  in 
detail  at  what  was  done  by  the  Act  of  1867.  In  nearly  every  one 
of  the  boroughs  whose  elections  have  caused  disappointment  and 
anjriety  to  the  nation  the  constituency  was  not  enlarged,  but  wholly 
changed.  The  former  electors  included  (to  speak  broadly)  the 
whole  of  the  educated  classes: — the  great  mass  of  the  new  electors 
timi  therefore  have  consisted  of  the  wholly  or  comparatively  un- 
tdncated  classes.  Yet  the  new  ones  are  four  or  Jive  to  one  of  the  oUL  That 
h,  the  electoral  supremacy  was  virtually  wrested  from  the  men  of 
trained  political  intelligence,  and  given  over,  by  a  vast  preponder- 
ance^ into  the  hands  (to  express  the  fact  as  guardedly  as  poseible) 
of  men  who  had  not  had  any  such  inteUigent  tmining.  To  say 
the  borough  electors  of  England  and  Wales  were  suddenly 
u\  from  514,000  in  1866  to  1,452,000  in  1875  (or  nearly  200  per 
c(mt,),  is  only  a  most  inadequate  and  disguising  statement  of  the 
^^e,  for  that  only  says  that  eveiy  elector  had  two  fresh  ones 
placed  on  the  register  to  countervail  liis  vote.  We  must  look  at 
HidiTidual  instances,  where  the  working  classes  are  strongest  and 
inoBt  concentrated ;  and  here  often  the  new  out-nmnber,  eclipse, 
^^i  rjeutralize  the  old  in  the  proportion  of  jive^  sir,  mmefirneft  eight 
^  nine  to  one.  We  append  a  table  giving  the  proportions  in 
^hicli  the  electors  have  been  multiplied  by  what  my  readers  will,  I 
*lunk,  now  admit  I  had  a  right  to  call  "  the  revolution  "  of  1867. 

^TB  AT  WniCB  THE  ELECTORS  HAD   InCBEASBD  BETWEEK  1866  ANI>  1875. 
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t«rceDt, 

50  and 

uiider 
100  percent. 

100  and     i 
under 
300  j>er  cent. 

aOO  and     , 
under 
500  |.ier  cent. 

500 
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and  above 
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5 

Bciroughd. 
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38 

Bumughs. 
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107 

Boroughs. 
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22 

Boixjughs, 

in 

14 

Boroughs. 

To  thofle  who  look  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  party  point  of 
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view,  it  may  be  a  sufficient  sedative  wth  alarmiet  temperaraen| 
to  reply,  that,  of  two  Parliaments  elected  under  househ'  ' '  'V    i  '  : 
one  returned  a  large  Liberal  and  the  next  a  large  ^ 
majority.     To  others,  whose  uneasinees  lies  in  the  direction 
diminished  reverence  for  property,  it  is  enough  to  remark  thg 
probably  no  Parliament  ever  contained  so  many  plutocrata  aa  thfl 
of  1875.    But  we  may  explain  our  meaning  without  personality 
(except,  perhaps,  one  which  will  be  with  must  people  its  01 
excuse)  by  reference  to  a  few  special  returns.     The  constituent 
of  MerthivTydnl  spnuig  up  from  1387  to  15,866,  or  about  tweh 
fold  J  and  Merthyr  returned  Mr,  Richards,  an  eminently 
Nonconformist  minister,  in  the  place  of  Mr,  Brace,  an  ^ 
experienced  statesman  and  Cabinet  minister*    Morj>et/i  increased  it 
constituency  from  485  to  5,559  or  upwards  of  eleven-fold^  and 
exchanged  another  Home  Secretary^  vetemn  and  popular,  for 
working-men's  candidate,  thorougldy  respectable  and  trustworthj 
we   behove,  but  as  yet  untrained.     Wohei'Iuimpton,  indi 
tjuintupled  its  number  of  electors,  but  retains  its  old  represen 
and  so  in  the  main  has  Wiijan,    But  poor  Stroitd^  witli  more  than  \ 
Jour-fold  augmentation  of  the  electomte,  is  so  disorganized, 
since  the  lamented  Mr.  Winterbotham's  death,  it  has  never  bee 
able  to  get  a  representative  at  all,     WTiile,  to  crown  the  list,  Sicl 
upon-TrejiK  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Melly  (a  member  of  snfl*  "       1| 
ad\mced  pohtical  opinions),  has  replaced  liini  by  Dr.  Kent  1.  ; 
was  certainly  not  elected  on  account  of  any  political  opinioiiB 
all.     But  then  the  Stoke  which  Mr»  Melly  represented  had  3.5(] 
electurs,  while  the  Stoke  which  is  contented  to  be  represented 
Dr*  Kenealy  has  19»500 — and.  therefore,  in  no  rational  sefise  ca 
the  two  electorates  be  said  to  be  the  same.     It  may  veiy  well 
that  the  whole  of  the  6,110  who  voted  for  Kenealy  may 
been  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  Refoiin  Act. 

Now,   what   does   Dr.   Kenealy's   return   indicate   and  prove 
Circunmtances  in  this  case  happily  enable  us  to  speak  with  perfe 
plainness,  and  at  the  same  time   without  oflFence,    Either 
electors  of  Stoke  (by  no  means  a  pequliarly  uneducated  ur  iiniu 
telligent  set;   perhaps   rather  the   revei*scj    really   beUeved  tip 
Claimant  to  be  Tichbome,  and  his  advocate  the  gallant  defends 
of  an  oppressed  man — that  ifl»  they  were  convince  '     "   '     truth 
a  position    which  two  Courts  of  Justice,  after  in  jttione 

unequalled  Bearchingness  and  duration,  had  pronounced  to 
nn questionably  false — a  pront»uncement  which  the  House  of  Cot 
nions  confirmed  witli  a  unanhnity  quite  unparalleled,  for  the  onlj 
dissentients  were  Dr.  Kenealy  and  his  seconder — a  ooncItxBtf] 
which,  after  tin-  mtmming  up  of  the  Lord  Cliief  Juatic»?»  it  seeit 
impossible  for  ratiduul  minds  to  withstand*  In  thin  oaso  it  m  nc 
too  much  to  assume  that  men  who  believe  such  a  position  ar^  ni 
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tmlikely  to  beBeve  anytiiing  in  spite  of  any  evidence  and  any 
argoments;  their  intelligence  and  fitness  for  the  franchise  must  be 
far  below  the  level  which  their  friends  have  hitherto  maintained. 
Or,  as  no  donbt  was  the  case  with  many,  they  supposed,  Avith  the 
rest  of  us,  that  the  Claimant  was  Orton ;  but  his  defender  was 
popular  just  because  his  cause  was  bad^— because,  in  fact,  here 
was  a  daring  lawyer  who  had  stood  up  against  the  world  for  a 
butcher  against  a  baronet — in  short.  Dr.  Keniealy's  election  was 
the  result  of  a  class  feeling  of  the  verjr  wordt*  sort.    Oh,-  the  real 
pervading  impression  assigned  by  Punch  to  the  mass  was  the 
cwrect  one,  however  dim  and  self-contradictory : — "  I  don't  care 
whether  he  was  Tichbome,  or  Casti-o,  or  Orton,  or  who  he  was ; 
but  I  don  t  like  to  see  a  poor  man  kept  out  of  his  rights."     Or, 
finally,  and  with  too  many,  the  motive  impulse  for  their  vote  was 
simply  that  they  had  found  a  man  (not  himself  of  too  spotless 
antecedents)  with  audacity  and  pluck  to  assail^  on  behalf  of  one 
of  their  own   order,  judges,  juries,   gentlemen,  nobles,  hostile 
witnesses,  an  outvoting  Parliament — any  one,  in  short,  however 
high  in  reverence  and  station — ^in  a  foul-mouthed  fashion,  which 
almost  sanctioned  or  threw  into  the  shade  their  own  too  cus- 
tomary language.     In  a  word,   the  popularity  and  success  of 
Dr.  Kenealy    at  Stoke,   whether    regarded    as   the  product  of 
deficient  intelligence  or  distorted  sentiment,  are  almost  equally  of 
evil  omen  ;  for  there  is  not  the  faintest  reason  for  supposing  the 
Stoke  constituency  to  be  an  exceptional  one,  or  that  any  large 
borough  might  not  do  as  Stoke  has  done ; — and  if  we  are  right  in 
fclxis  assumption,  then  we  have  no  security  whatever  that  on  any 
<2tae8tion — class,  personal,  religioxis,  international,  or  other — ^the 
^«Mt  majority  of  the  constituency  may  not,  swayed  by  a  coarse 
«p>ecie8  of  oratory,  arrive  at  decisions  utterly  at  variance  with 
^"^nidence,  soimd  sense,  wise  poKcy,  and  the  national  interest,  or 
^"^en  safety.     There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  half  a  dozen 
^'^:>3rics    (more    naturally   stimulating  than  the  Tichbome  case) 
^^>ci^ght  not,  under  the  management  of  a  skilful  declaimer  (and 
*i^«re  are  scores  far  abler  than  Dr.  Kenealy),  get  extraordinary 
^-^ild  upon  the  popular  mind,  be  selected  as  the  crucial  question  at 
^X actions,  sweep  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
^;5^row  all  others  into  the  background.    Nor,  obviously,  if  we  are  to 
i^^dge  by  Stoke,  is  there  any  reason  why,  on  each  one  of  these, 
^lie  great  body  of  the  working  classes — ^the  new  electorate — should 
^ot  be  misled  into  a  decision  as  absurd  as  the  one  just  sent  us  as  a 
Naming.     Nor,  in  the  last  place,  is  there  the  slightest  doubt  that 
tf  ihey  should  be  so  misled,  they  will  be  able  to  place  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  delusion  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

It  appears  to  me  that  not  one  of  these  positions  can  be  gainsaid 
or  weakened,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  full  of  evil  omen. 
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In  1$67  voa  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  uneducated  raaBBes 
rA>irtff  ♦>f  returiiiug  whatever  members  of  ParHament  they  please  : 
^  Wi^  tbey  showed  you  that,  under  excitement,  not  of  the 
^tc<gt  or  grandest  order  even,  they  may  e^teroise  that  power  in 
A  fctott  ^^^  seemed  incredible  to  aU  men  of  intelligence — 
^r  «»dor5e  enthusiastically  a  monstrous  delusion  which  no 
%%  dehision  can  surpass  or  even  match.  It  will  be  said, 
.  a  purely  accidental  and  abnomial  phrenzy :  the  artisans 
^l»  not  as  a  rule  given  to  such  aberrations  ;  look  how  few  can- 
4Ukitee  of  their  own  class  they  returned/'  True,  I  reply,  they  do 
not  and  will  not  usually  go  so  far  astray,  and  they  have  not  very 
gieiit  trust  in  their  ow^i  leaders;  but  grant  that  a  man  arise 
aviong  them  with  character  to  gain  tlieir  confidence,  anC 
eloquence  to  command  their  allegiance  and  sway  their  mine 
aud  tlie  supposition  is  possible  enough — and  where  will  be  joui 
autidote  to  the  supremacy  which  you  have  given  them  at  th€ 
poll  I  *'  You  are  conjuring  up  imaginary  dangers/'  others 
allege ;  **  the  mass  of  the  householders  admitted  by  the  Act  o| 
18G7  are  far  shrewder  tlian  those  at  Stoke;  and,  after  all,  wheraj 
are  the  questions  on  which  they  will  listen  to  the  nonsense  o^ 
damaged  and  extravagant  omtors?'*  Again  I  answer:  Do  yon 
not  in  your  heart  believe  that  if  by  any  legal  flaw  the  ClaimaG 
had  escaped  his  doom  and  been  set  free,  he  might  have  been 
returned  to  Parliament  by  fifty  constituencies  at  least — more  ti 
Lamartine  in  1848,  or  Thiers  in  1872,  across  the  Channel  ?  And  i 
to  questions  regarding  which  the  majority  of  borough  elector 
might  on  occasions  be  aroused  to  an  excitement  at  once  discredit 
able,  ignorant,  irmtional,  sw tropin g,  and  pernicious,  what  do  yoi 
think  of  No  Popery,  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  Masters  and 
Servants  Act,  the  Conspiracy  Act,  and  the  Uke  ?  AVhat  would  b^ 
the  prospect  of  a  general  election,  if  the  country  were  adequately] 
harangued  by  itinerant  declaimers*  when  a  second  Trent  ailair 
was  the  uppermost  topic  m  the  public  mind !  And,  to  conclude, 
who  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  our  popula-i 
tion  are  far  less  well  ofl'  than  tliey  fancy  they  have  a  claim  to  be^ 
and  than  they  are  satisfied  that  certain  social,  legal,  or  pt»litice 
changes,  or  hazardous  anti-economical  experiments  might  mak^ 
them, — that  they  are  diingerotisly  prone  to  listen  to  eloquence 
the  shallowest  sort  on  these  topics,  and  that  skilftil  and  plausible 
orators  might  easily,  in  periods  of  distress,  combine  jiU  this  <" 
feeling  into  a  focus,  and  perhaps  even  drive  it  into  muted  u  ^ 
**Stiiiggle8  where  the  veiy  framework  of  modern  society 
threatened  are  as  ominous  foroui^elveg  as  for  our  neighbours.  Th^ 
history  of  trade  uuiomsm,  for  exanq;>ks  is  the  history  of  a  graduallj 
spreading  organization  which  tends  to  imite  the  working  cl 
of  the  country  agaiiist  the  capitalists.     The  ideal  at  which  it  aim 
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would  be  one  in  which  the  labourers  of  all  countries  should  be 
tmited  in  one  vast  alliance.  The  worlnnen  who  begin  to  see  the 
danger  of  foreign  competition  answer,  not  by  abandoning  their 
own  combinations,  but  by  endeavouring  to  bring  foreign  work- 
men into  harmony  with  themselves.  The  attempts  made  in  that 
direction  have  hitherto  been  feeble ;  but  they  have  a  tendency  to 
extend.  However  much  we  may  laugh  at  the  nonsense  talked  at 
Geneva  conferences,  they  indicate  the  spread  of  a  discontented 
feeUng  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  country,  and  a  disposition  in 
the  working  classes  throughout  the  world  to  regard  themselves 
as  natural  allies  in  a  struggle  with  their  employers.  Questions, 
sach  as  we  have  been  recently  discussing,  about  extension  of  the 
{ranchise  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  may  amuse  work- 
men for  a  time ;  but  they  naturally  feel  that  they  could  use  the  power 
of  which  they  are  becoming  conscious  for  purposes  much  more 
closely  affecting  their  own  interests.  The  beUef  that  a  man  can  get 
better  food  and  lodging  as  the  reward  of  a  successful  agitation  is 
much  more  exciting  than  any  prospect  of  purely  political  changes." 

Dangers,  that  are  comparatively  insignificant  when  single, 
magnify  enormously  in  dimensions  when  two  or  three  come  upon 
u«  simultaneously  or  in  combination.  Given  two  bad  harvests  in 
succession,  a  dull  or  failing  trade  in  many  branches,  a  couple  of 
leaders  moderately  fluent  and  skilled  in  organization,  and  unions 
with  treasury  chests  tolerably  full,  and  we  may  then  begin  to  see 
with  some  amazement  what  we  did  when  we  gave  over  the 
dectoral  supremacy  of  England  to  a  majority  of  householders,  of 
whom  the  6,110  who  voted  for  Kenealy  are  not  unfair  samples. 

Our  parochial  and  municipal  representative  bodies  are  not 
usually  regarded  as  models  of  enlarged  or  enUghtened  wisdom. 
Yet  if  only  we  voted  for  the  empire  on  as  safe  and  sagacious  a 
principle  as  that  which  we  follow  in  voting  for  a  paiish  ! — if  only 
we  elected  our  House  of  Commons  as  rationally  as  we  elect  our 
vestries  1 — we  might  escape  some  grave  perils  and  some  startling 
anomalies.  I  never  Uke  giving  arguments  in  my  own  words  when 
I  can  avail  myself  of  better  and  weightier  words  by  others.  I 
will  therefore  crave  permission  here  to  quote  (largely  abridged)  a 
letter  which  appeared  several  weeks  ago  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  and 
which  seems  to  me  to  need  no  addition,  and  to  admit  of  no  refutation. 

"  Sm, — To  study  my  countrymen,  I  often  pro  to  that  assembly  which 
Sir  Henry  Maine  tells  us  is  far  older  than  either  Parliament  or  Monarchy — 
the  parish  vestry.  I  there  can  become  acquainted  with  the  lowest  class 
of  voters,  and  see  what  sort  of  men  our  futiu-e  masters  are  likely  to  prove. 
Scarcely  less  instructive,  perhaps,  are  those  elections  to  the  local  boards  of 
health  which  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  have  just  been  held. 
In  Uiese  great  weight  is  given  to  wealth  and  to  wisdom,  for,  in  spite  of  all 
the  rich  focls  and  poor  saints  that  can  be  brought  forward  to  refute  me, 
wifldcun  is,  I  maintain,  the  companion  of  wealth,  and  not  of  poverty.    For 
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the  most  part,  the  man  who  has  saved  a  pound  is  wiser  than  the  man  \rhi 
has  not  saved  a  jx^miy ;  the  man  who  has  a  ffrKx!  coat  on  his  bat.'k  i**  wi** 
than  the  man  who  is  in  rag^ ;  the  man  w^ho  has  a  g-ood  nw)!'  abjve  his  heai 
ia  wi^tT  tlian  the  man  who  lives  in  a  hovel.     We  may  carry  it  further,  ai« 
say  that  there  is  more  wisdom  Ui  be  foimd  in  a  house  of  ei^ht  nxmm  thsu 
in  a  house  of  four;  and  that  he  who  r.aii  afford  to  pay  a  rent  of  £<>0  il 
likely  to  be  a  wiser  man  than  he  whti  can  uuly  afford  to  pay  a  rent  of  £3<r 
In  a  local  board  of  health  election,  then,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expec 
that  the  more  intelligent  classes  would,  without  much  tnaible,  carr>"  Th^ 
day;  for  while  in  the  parliamentary  el^n-tion  a  man  of  M^ealth  him  but  oiiij 
vote,  in  a  board  of  health  election  he  may  have  no  fewer  thiui  twelve. 
80  hap|»ens  that  I  have  myself  just  taken  ai»  active  part  in  one  of  the« 
elections,  and  though  we  foug-ht  under  tJie  most  favoHral4e  circum8taiice| 
and  tlioug:h  tljere  was  a  sing'ulur  ugTeement  among  the  larger  househc" " 
yet  our  victorj^  was  but  a  narix)w  one.     Had  we  voted  f»jr  men  to 
us  with  pure  water  and  well- vent  dated  sewers  on  the  same  phm  ns^  tlmJ 
which  we  vot**  for  men  to  provide  us  with  those  triiiing-  matters  an  arniji 
a  navy,  i>v  laws,  we  should  have  Ijeen  hoi)elessIy  defeated. 

''^  All  g-roi^ing'  villages  and  towns  ai^,  I  hold,  in  one  of  three  stat€ 
They  have  either  had  a  visitation  of  typhoid  fever,  or  they  are  having*  ill 
or  they  are  g«iiug  to  have  it.     We,  hajipiJy,  have  had  our  visitation.     Th 
lesson  was  a  very  sharp  one,  but  it  ha^  left  us — those  of  us  who  are  leftj 
that  is  to  say — lK?tter  citizens,  and  far  more  alive  to  the  duties  wlii**J 
attach  to  us  as  memljcrs  of  a  comnmnity.    A  few  years  ago  it  was  with  xA 
a  reproach  to  a  man  to  take  part  in  parish  matters.     It  is  now  an  houou^ 
For  years  the  elections  to  the  board  of  health  had  excited  no  interemfi 
Their  pnx:^^dings,  indeed,  from  time  to  time  amused  us,  as  we  read  in  ou 
local  pa|)er  that  one  meml^er  bad  tlutj^atened  to  punch  another's  head 
pull  his  nose.     Meanwhile,  this  ignorattt  lK)ai'd  was  i[uietly  turinng  all  th 
streams  into  r>j>en  sewers,  and,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  growl 
population,  had  half  poisr^ned  the  jiure  supply  of  water  which  we  got  froo 
the  chalk  by  mixing  ^v  itli  it  the  landsjinng  water  drawn  fn»m  l)eneath  [ 
large  market-garden  highly  dressed  with  London  manure.     If  Ln 
poisoned  us,  we,  in  our  turn,  did  our  Ijest  to  fxiison  London.     An 
market-gardener  was  allowed  to  tai>  the  dniin  thiit  came  from  oui  bodpita 
— a  hospital  in  which  our  fever  cases  ai'e  nursed — and  to  tmii  the  sewas 
on  to  his  waten-ress  l>eds.     But  I  need  not  go  into  fmlher  details,     Tli 
death-rate  steadily  rose,  rents  as  steadily  fell,  houses  8t<X)d  empty,  tlj|| 
cemetery  was  enlarged,   the  undertakers  looked  cheerftd  ;  we  talked 
mysterious  disjK;*nsations,  but  for  a  time  w^e  blamed  the  lH.»ard  but  littk 
ourselves  not  at  all.     We  had,  indeed,  at  last  begim  to  make  a  stir,  > 
had  done  something,  when  them  came  upon  us  an  outbreak  of  typhoij 
fever.     In  a  few  weeks  over  300  persons  were  struck  down  with  it,  and 
that  year  fevers  carried  off  between  forty  and  tifty.  The  Local  Uoremmeii 
Board  sent  d(>\\^l  one  of  their  medical  inspectors,    lie  did  not  conline  b| 
attention  to  our  foid  ditches,  om*  un ventilated  sewers,  our  impure  w^at^ 
supply.     Bad  though  these  were,  he  was  bold  enough  to  show  us  that  W 
ourselves  were  almost  worse.     We  had  neglected  our  plainest  dut' 
long  leaving  to  the  ignorant  the  care  c^f  the  health  of  the  whole  c^i 
He  gave  us  some  lessons  in  sanitary  matters  as  admirable  asiiity  \\v\ 
simple,  and  urged  us  to  fonn  a  sanitary  assiiciation.     This  we  at  once  di4 
We  instruct€*d  ourselves,  and  by  means  of  pamphlets  and  broad-sln*<*l8 
did  all  we  could  to  instruct  our  neighbours.     When  the  next  ehnrtion  i*aii5 
round,  we  canied  in  two  of  the  liest  memliers  of  our  association. 

**  The  op|:»osition  that  had  been  organized  now  for  the  lirst  time  l*>o|i 
fonnidable,  and  the  publicans,  with  one  bright  exception,  were   i 
apainst  us.     If  1  am  not  mistaken  in  my  numbei-s,  we  had  an  < 
phalanx  of  no  fewer  than  fifty-one  publicans  to  light*     Each  side  wt>rk4i 
its  hardest.    The  enemy  took  to  pmphesying,  and  we  took  to  fact^» 
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ptrish  was  canvaased  from  home  to  house  as  it  had  never  been  canvassed 
before.  In  the  course  of  the  canvassing  I  happened  to  come  across  a 
French  refugee  who  lives  in  the  parish.  He  flatly  refused  to  vote  at  all, 
as  the  voting  was  not  by  universal  suffrage.  In  vain  I  pointed  out  that  as 
the  occupier  of  a  house  he  was  surely  entitled  to  secure  for  his  house  a 
good  supply  of  pure  water.  He  did  not  recognize,  he  loftily  replied, 
houses  or  property.  lie  knew  of  nothing  but  men.  As  he  did  not  vote  as 
as  a  man,  he  would  not  vote  at  all.  Well,  air,  to  cut  a  long  story  short, 
we  carried  three  out  of  four  seats,  but  we  carried  them  by  very  hard  work 
and  by  small  majorities.  Had  we  been  votiru/  iwt  for  members  of  a  local 
bo€urdt  but  for  members  of  the  great  council  of  the  empire,  tee  should  have  been 
hopelessly  beaten.  We  fought  with  success  in  a  great  measure  because  we 
fought  with  confidence,  and  we  fought  with  confidence  because  we  knew 
that  intelligence  would  not  be  swamped  by  mere  numbers.  We  had  left, 
indeed,  nothing  undone  to  win  the  votes  of  the  smallest  voters,  and  not  a 
few  we  did  secure.  We  put  a  plain  statement  of  facts  beforo  them,  but 
we  found  that  the  printing-press  was  no  fair  match  for  the  pot-house. 

"  Now,  sir,  if  the  scene  of  this  contest  had  been  at  Stoke,  and  if  Dr. 
Kenealy  had  chosen  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  board  of 
health  of  that  town,  I  have  no  doubt  that  neither  his  resemblance  to 
Cromwell  and  Milton  nor  his  own  impudence  would  have  saved  him  from 
utter  defeat.  The  men  of  property,  the  men  of  character,  the  men  of 
sense,  the  men  who  had  shown  strength  of  mind  to  overcome  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  present,  and  to  lay  up  for  the  future,  the  men  who  had  not 
eaten  or  drui^  up  to  their  earnings,  but  had  begun  with  small  savings,  and 
had  seen  these  small  savings  grow  into  large  savings,  would  have  all  gone 
eagerly  and  heartily  into  a  contest  where  their  worth  and  their  knowledgo 
would, jQOt  be  swamped  bv  the  ignorance  of  a  mob.  The  day  may  come 
when  some  monstrous  delusion,  some  lie  gross  as  a.  mountain,  open,  pal- 
paUe,  may  throughout  England  seize  on  the  lowest  and  largest  body  of 
voters  as  a  class,  as  it  has  lately  seized  on  the  new  voters  of  Stoke. 
Should  such  a  storm  of  passionate  prejudice  sweep  over  the  land,  the  men 
of  common  sense,  the  men  who  have  made  England  what  it  is,  would,  if 
they  tried  to  stem  it,  find  themselves  clean  swept  away.  Parish  politics 
have  often  been  a  byword  among  us.  I,  for  my  part,  in  my  search  after 
political  wisdom,  would  rather  watch  the  people  voting  in  their  parishes 
than  study  all  the  works  of  all  the  philosophers  who  have  begun  by 
studying,  not  men,  but  Man. — I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  sen-^t, 

** April  20th.''  "A  Pakish  PoLmciAN. 

For  dangers  such  as  those  to  which  I  have  for  the  second  time 
ventured,  Cassandra-like,  to  call  the  attention  of  my  countrymen, 
there  are  obviously  but  two  safeguards,  the  spread  of  education 
and  of  property  extensively  among  the  labouring  classes;  But 
are  those  safeguards  adequate  1  Are  they  coming'?  and  will  thoy 
come  in  time  ?  Is  the  education  we  are  giving  of  the  right  sort, 
and  given  to  the  people  who  need  it?  And  is  the  accumulation 
of  property  becoming  the  characteristic  of  our  well-paid  artizans  1 
For  my  part  I  can  scarcely  rely  on  the; timeliness  or  efficacy  of  a 
inedicihe- gingerly  administered  in  1875,  and  not  oven  expected 
ift  operate  till  1890;  and  how  far  have  the  extraordinary  wages 
pud  for  the  last  few  years  gone  to  turn  otir  mechanics  and  opera- 
tives  into  capitalists]  What  proportion  of  the  millions  dis- 
tobaied  has  gone  vrith  the  savings  banks,  and  what  to  the 
publican  and  sinner  ?  W.  R.  Greg. 
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THE  Homeric  controversy  has  engaged  the  energies  of  inanj 
and  powerful  combat-ants  for  nearly  a  centiiiy^  witli  varyinj 
success,  and,  though  the  issues  have  seemed  from  time  to  time 
complicated  as  to  bo  inextricable,  the  interest  of  scholars,  instead 
of  diminishing,  deepens  with  every  new  phase  of  the  contest.  Even 
since  the  great  assault  on  the  unity  of  either  poem,  by  Fr,  A,  Wol 
(**  Prolegomena,"  1795),  the  fortune  of  the  field  has  wavered;  foi 
while  cert^iiii  hostile  positions  have  been  made  good  by  both  partie 
respectively,  the  entrenchments  of  each  remain  uncaptured ;  and 
so  the  struggle  over  Homer  has  been  like  one  of  his  own  battles 

TToXXa  S*  op  hf0a  kqX  hfff  t^wtrc  /i^^  TrcStoio, 

On  its  first  appearance,  the  Wolfian  theoiy  carried  everythinj 
before  it  in  Germany,  and  the  startling  doctrine  which  the  great 
critic  promulgated,  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  a  i  i 
originally  independent  lays,  gathered  together  and  m 
a  imity  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  (about  n.c,  560),  was  receive 
with  favour  not  only  among  scholars,  such  us  Heyno  and  Niebul 
but  also  iu  the  general  circles  of  Ktei-ature,  where  Herder  hailed 
as  opening  up  new  and  important  aspects  of  popular  poetry,  axi| 
the  Schlegele  followed  in  the  same  vein^  The  easy  and  rapic 
acceptance  of  the  theory  seems  to  us,  even  in  these  clmngefol 
days,  difficult  to  understand.  A  number  of  predisposing  causes^ 
however,  contributed  to  this  result — partly  the  spirit  of  the  cei 
iteelfy  which  gloried  in  paradox^  paiily  the  remarkable  evic 
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which  had  been  appearing  everywhere  with  more  or  less  con- 
chisiveness,  as  to  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  popular  poetry, 
even  under  its  most  anonymous  and  imcertified  character,  and 
that,  too,  as  if  to  exemplify  the  Wolfian  theory,  without  the  aid  of 
literary  appliances  to  preserve  it.  The  Ossianic  controversy,  in 
particular,  had  opened  up  large  vistas  of  vague  possibility  in  this 
direction,  and,  in  a  fortunate  hour,  by  a  most  dexterous  handling  of 
the  evidence  and  a  masterly  marshalliug  of  the  phenomena,  Wolf 
was  able  to  forge  the  thimderbolt  that  shattered,  in  the  view 
of  Germany,  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

The  war,  so  grandly  begun  by  Wolf,  was  continued  by  God- 
frey Hermann,  and  William  Muller,  who  carried  on  a  vigorous 
polemic,  more  especially  against  the  unity  of  the  Hiad.      The 
former,  it  is  true,  attempted  to  take  up  separate  ground  of  his 
own,  in  his  doctrine  of  an  "Ur-Hias"  and  an  "Ur-Odyssee" — an 
original  nucleus  to  each  poem,  around  which  the  congeries  of  lays 
had  been  acciunulated.    Substantially,  however,  he  stands  on  the 
Wolfian  basis.      Next  to  him  in  importance  among  the  later 
Wolfians,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  greatest  of  the  Wolfian 
echool  after  Wolf  himself,  stands  Lachmann,  who  (in  his  "  Betrach- 
tungen,"  1843)  gave  a  new  direction,  as  w.ell  as  a  new  impetus,  to 
the  controversy,  and  from  him  the  modem  Wolfians  are  often 
styled  **  die  Lachmannianer."   His  work  was  especially  an  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  actual  sutures  between  the  supposed  originally  com- 
ponent lays ;  and  the  dissection  of  the  "Iliad  "  was  carried  forward 
by  him  with  much  minuteness,  in  the  same  way  as  the  compara- 
tively vile  corpus  of  the  "  Nibelungen  Lied"  had  been  operated  upon 
in  his  earlier  days  by  his  apprentice-hand.     The  result  was  that 
the  Iliad  was  resolved  into  a  group  of  eighteen  lays,  and  the 
Lachmann  view  is  known  as  the  "  Klein-lieder-Theorie." 

A  reaction,  however,  arose,  and  a  school  of  critics  sprang  up  of 
a  more  conservative  character,  who  were  able,  by  a  more  thorough 
siirvey  of  the  historical  conditions  of  the  case,  to  reconquer  many 
of  the  apparently  lost  positions.  Among  these  may  be  named 
^ecially  Ottfried  Muller,  Welcker,  and  Gregor  W.  Nitzsch,*  the 
Jaet  of  whom,  by  his  voluminous  and  weighty  works,  has  dealt 
very  powerful  blows  at  the  Wolfians,  so  that  he  may  well  be 
caDed  "Malleus  Wolfianorum." 

The  great  authority  of  Goethe — on  a  question  as  to  organic 
'inity  of  immense  weight — was  on  the  whole  in  tJbe  anti-Wolfian 
ficale.  In  a  letter  to  Schiller,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of 
the  **  Prolegomena,"  he  characterized  the  theory  as  arbitrary  and 
subjective,  and  he  seemed  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  this  wild  boar 

*I>&]itzer  (AbhandL,  1872,  p.  409),  althongh  himself  a  Wol6an,  pats  a  high  valae  on 
Mtneh*!  lilwiirt  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  adds,  regarding  him,  Si  Pergama  dextra 
^fstdi  pouenty  etiam  hac  defensa  /vissent. 
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into  what  he  called  the  **  fairest  gardens  of  the  aBsthetic  world 

The  most  interesting  iittei'aiice  wliich  he  has  given'*  upon  th 
point  is  the  \^ew  expressed  iii  his  little  sketch,  '*  Homer  no* 
eiiimal;'  wliich  represents  his  raatnred  opinion,  when,  at  tb 
period  of  the  reaction,  he  wa8  able  to  reah^e  a  **  Homer  oni 
more/'  after  **  the  sundering  and  dissecting  process  of  \h\ 
eighteenth  century"  was  overhand  the  harmonhiufj  spirit,  as  li' 
calls  it^  of  the  nineteenth  had  hcgim. 

Of  late  years,  however,  notwithstanding  the  powerfid  reactioD 
genei-ation   ago,  Germany  has  again  gone  over  largely  to 
Wolfiau  camp.     The  stream  of  opinion  is  flowing,  according 
Nut^orn/  etvongly  in  that  direction,  and  there  is  a  whole  Qcho 
of  "Laehmannianer"  (among  whom  in  included  the  distingnishe 
name  of  Georg  Cnrtius,  a  Wolfian  on  philologic  grounds),  who, 
dive^-s  ways,  not  always  very  accordant  with  either  of  their  gfo 
masters  or  themselves,  parcel  piit  the  primary  lays  of  the  **  Iliad,' 
and  even  of  the  ''  Odyssey,"  i\'ith  the  most  confident  preciBio 
Foremost  among  these  may  be  named  Amiinius  Kuchly,  who 
usually  looked  on  as  the  most  pronounced  exponent  of  th^  do 
nant  Wolfian  theorv.     In  particular  he  has,  with  more  of  valour 
than  discretion,  put  in  tyi:>e  a  text  of  the  *'Uiad'*  upon  WolfiaUj 
principles,  iu  %vhich,  by  the  ejection  of  the  line  containing  thl 
Atos  0avXT}  of  the   Exordium,    and  by   other  similar  op^rutioui 
the  "Diad"  falls  asunder  into  sixteen  independent  laya.t    T 
influence  of  this  school,  however,  cannot  in  the  nature  of  thin 
be  permanent.      It  might  have   been  othenvise  if  the  Kochly 
doctrine  had  been  confimiatory  of  the  Laehmanu,  so  as  to  exhibit 
exactly  the  same  cleavage  of  strata  as  prevailing  in  tlid  Btmctnre 
of  the  poems ;  but  when  each  leading  champion  exliibits  eectior 
of  his  own,  and  there  is  no  approach  to  unanimity  in  their 
camp  (witness  the  extensive  and  veiy  effective  polemic  of  thi 
Wolfian  Dtintzer  against  both  Lachmann  end  Kocbly)^^  jt  is  tii 
likely  that  the  school  will  be  in  the  end  victorigus. 

It  m  endent,  however,  from  the  immense  hold  which 
Wolfian  view  has  obtained  of  the  patient  and  honest  and  pc 
severing  mind  of  Germany,  that  there  must  be  a  considemli 
amount,  at  all  events,  of  prima  /acie  evidence  px  its  favour;  J  am 
in^  point  of  fact»  the  diflSculties  involved  in  tlje  Homeric  qnestioi 


fomor  IT!  drr  von  Lncliniatin  unfregob[cnazi  Ricbtun|f."     Xatzborn,  p.  liB.     (h 

I  CATnuBa   XVL^       »*  Rotftituiafc     ©didit    AnuiniviB     Kiiebljr,  To 

I  Xitzach  has  left  a  remnrkubk  oonfcsdion  of  hh  dxpoHeucds  in  the  wbirlpoo! 

>^  stRbli§h  the  et'i' 

Kr-  diiiloulty  of »(' ■  _  i  _     rtl_ 

ho  Mt  a  later  potic»d  wrote  &  refutation  of  faimB«ilf,  and  prououucod  In  favour  ot  lUo  ] 
aatbonhip  of  both  poeoiM, 
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ter  than  is,  iu  uur  coimtry,  coiuuiouly  eupposed.    There  is 

Ipiily  the  question  as  to  thu  urgunic  unity  of  either  poem  taken 

aejiiuatelj,  bat  there  is  the  ftuther  queBtiou  of  the  relation  of  the 

in  to  the  other,  whetht^'r  they  are  of  the  same  age,  and  can 

uuneed  to  be  of  the  same  authorship;  and  both  of  these  ques- 

Jons  have  to  be  determined  nolely  fitim  the  poems  themBelves, 

^^')Joh  are  on  all  hancb  admitted  to  contain  the  only  sufficient 

uud  final  e\ide2ice  available  upon  tlie  question.      Unfortunately, 

;lu\r  are  all  but  dumb  as  to  themselves.     They  arc  ao  pmely  objec^ 

Tte  i\mi  they  seem  project^dj  as  it  were,  iiitr*  this  visible  diurnal 

[ila^Ttj  vnih  hardly  a  subjective  trace  adhering  to  them^  and  are 

lent  as  the  stars  concerning  their  own  genesis  and  mutual  relation. 

Sueh  is  a  brief  history,  on  German  soil,  of  the  celebrated  theory 

rluclu  when  appUed  to  the  t^vin  stars  of  the  Homeric  poems,  by 

reverse  operation  from  that  of  the  astronomers  who  resolve 

•  into  stars,  has  converted  stars  into  nebulao.    How  has  it 

....  :u  other  countries,  and  specially  in  our  own  i 

The  Woliian  theory  has  not  moved,  so  powerfully  as  it  has  in  Ger- 

iiuuy,  the  learned  world  either  in  England  or  in  Fi-ance.     In  the 

icr  coujitry,  the  cliief  fruit  of  any  scientific  value  which  can  be 

tiKced  to  it  is  the  ingenious  though  not  satisfactory  essay  of  JLBur* 

ucmtinthe  Reime  de  Deiu;  Monde»^  18  Bi),  in  wliich  a**choriznntic*'  or 

sepwatist  jHJbdtion  is  adopted,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  diflerentiate 

ilie  **Iliad"  from  the  "Odyssey/'  by  classing  the  former  with  the 

r/uwi#(wi  de  <jeMfn  of  medieval  French  literature,  and  the  latter  with 

the  rouvan  d*arentures.    The  aualogj"  is  interesting  and  important,  but 

it  m  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  separation  fix>m  each  dtJier,  imder 

riiff  I,  of  two  poems  so  cognate  in  tone  and  stmcture/ 

wjt  .,  :..    i.ui.  leiices  that  exist  can  be  Hatii^fi*  tr^n ly  accoxmtud  for 

<m  a  different  hypothesis. 

Ill  our  ovni  ftountry  opijiion  has  not  di-partuil  much  or  ftir  from 
Uio  old  trathtional  belief,  not  only  that  each  poem  is  a  unity, 
but  that  botli  have  come  from  one  author.  The  most  important 
exposition  in  its  defence  has  been  that  of  Colonel  Mure,  who  h'dH 
uadeavoured;  not  unsuccessfully,  to  rneet  the  Wolfian  positions 
pi»int  by  point,  aaid  whose  examination  of  the  question  is  of 
itti[»ortaiice,  as  it  produced  a  convei-non  iu  his  o%^ti  opinions  from 
aii  eaily  belief  in  the  Wolfian  theory.  Mr*  Glatbtone.  who  has 
done  much  for  the  study  of  Homer,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the 
in^^  -^  of  Duntzer,  has  added  not  a  Uttle  to  our  ^eientific 

kii'  ...  ..^ir  uf  the  Hi)meric  poems,  with  a  lofty  iudiiierence  to 
^h  quentioiiB  of  criticiflm,  seems  seldom  or  never  to  be  moved 

I  aimed  Hi  a  wiineui  in  Iavout  of  flh^  unity  ot  tone  and  Golourio^ 

■  I  T  *    '  :       '         '■       *  '  fa  eandcm  for- 

tn  :'  '  Hpoaka  of  thU 

U»,     ^..,, ,.-;.-  ,..,..,..,.  ....^,    -...-^.^.,  ....  .,^.,....  „.^.-.  ...  .-- — .,    ,,   .^.j  ^Li  sirgiimont  for 
lib  Umrf  mT  asi  artiliciHl  unity* 
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by  a  siugle,  just  ox  imjiiBt,  Wolfiaii  scruple.  Perhaps  he  is  ri 
It  is  better  to  enjoy  the  full  bloom  and  aroma  of  the  Eden  of  Greek 
song,  aakingno  questions^  and  accepting  in  implicit  faith  where  we 
have  not  the  means  or  power  to  prove.  Professor  Blackie,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  dieoussed  the  question  largely,  and  he  even  pro* 
nounces  the  di8CUJ9Hit)u  of  it  cfisential  to  a  right  undei-standing  of 
the  nature  of  the  Homeric  pooniB  as  the  flower  of  early  popular 
poetry.  With  strong  Wolfiau  leanings,  and  an  immense  appre- 
ciation of  Wolfs  work  and  genius,  he  yet  substantially  sums  up 
against  his  doctiine  of  a  congeries  of  lays. 

The  greatest  name  among  our  English  scholars  that  can  be 
quoted  on  the  Wolfian  feide  is  that  of  Grote.*  Not  that  he  is  a 
Wolfian — on  the  contraiy,  no  one  has  shown  more  clearly  and 
powerfully  the  ditHculties  inherent  in  the  extreme  Wolfian  position; 
but  he  has  also  shown,  in  the  fairest  and  most  judicial  of  state- 
ments, the  diflicuUies  of  the  traditional  view,  in  so  far  as  the  "*  Iliad'* 
is  concerned.  The  case  which  he  has  made  out  against  the  books 
from  the  second  to  the  seventh  inclusive,  as  not  belonging  to  tlxo 
original  poem,  is  remarkably  complete ;  and  he  errs  cliiefly  in  this, 
that  he  performs  excision  on  some  of  the  most  splendid  portions  ofj 
the  poem,  and  assigns  these  loose  gems  to  no  author  in  particular. 
He  has,  however,  pointed  out  the  path  in  wliich  the  solution  of 
the  question  seems  to  He,  and  he  has,  in  particular,  familiarized 
the  EngUsh  mind  with  the  notion  of  an  ^'Achilleid,"  as  distinct  from 
the  **  Iliad  " — ^a  view  to  which  the  whole  evidence  seems  more  and 
more  to  converge* 

While  rejecting  the  Wolfian  principle  in  its  most  pronounced  form, 
partially  regarding  the  *'  Iliad/*  entirely  regarding  the  *'  Odyssey," 
Mr,  Grote  accepts,  though  somewhat  doubrfully,  the  choiizontioj 
view  of  the  separate  authorehip,  and  to  this  view  the  English  '*Left,'* 
if  we  may  so  call  it^  has  generally  incHned.    As  early  as  1820, 
Richard  Pajme  Ivniglit,  though  strong  against  the  Wolfian  doctiin< 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  chorizontic  view,  and  the  argumenti 
which  he  used  produced  a  certain  effect  on  EngliBh  opinion.  The; 
moved  Heniy  Nelson  Coleridge,  in  his  work  on  Homer,  to  adop 
that  position,  and  the  usual   chorizontic  arguments  have  b 
recently  presented  again  in  a  new  and  expanded  form,  in  an  articl 
in  the  Edinburgh  Reinew  (April,  1871).     It  piuports  to  be  a  re  vie 
of  the  treatise  of  Thiei-sch,  who^  though  a  **  choiizon,"  held   th< 
poems  to  bo  of  the  same  age,  but  the  reviewer  attempts  to  make 
great  gulf  of  time  between  the  'MUad"  and  the  ''Odyssey/'  auc! 
against  all  the  probabihties  of  the  case,  assigns  only  the  "  Iliad  **  t^ 
Homer.     That  is  \n  say,  the  poem,  which  is  considered  not  onl 
anterior,  but,  in  the  view  of  many,  nmch  more  ancient  than  th 

*  DUnt%er  (Abhfttidl.  pp.  iti,  492)  clAima  to  baTe  ftnticioAtod  Gnoto  in  Jut  rioit  m  t 
Btelui  ii— Til  of  the  ••  Uiftd,"  — 
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r,  whose  structxire  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  eerioiiB 
putatioii,  18  the  one  about  which  we  are  supposed  to  know  most; 
whereas  the  other,  which  is  nearer  to  us,  and  comoB  closer  to  the 
ilawn  of  histnr^%  is  the  one  about  which  we  know  least — being 
attributed  to  an  unkno^\^l  rhapsodist,  at  a  time  when  much 
reiuarkable  poeras  of  a  kindred  order,  known  as  the  cyclic 
pjems,  wH're    confidently   assigned   each   to   a   separate    author, 
lagtorically  determinable.     This  form  of  the  chorizontic  doctrine 
involves  the  reduction  of  the  **  Odyssey"  to  the  rank  of  a  cyclic 
poem,  and,  what  is  more,  a  cycHc  poem  at  tlie  extremity  of  the 
ueries  of  the  cyclus*  when  the  Sagas  were  fading  away  in  the 
approaching  dawn  of  history,  and  yet  the  only  cyclic  of  the  Trojan 
•erics  that  does  not  come  before  us  with  a  fairly  accredited  desig- 
nation of  authorship.     The  presumption  is  entirel^^  the  other  way, 
tbit  the  name  of  Homer  is  more  likely  to  belong  specially  to  the 
poem  which  has  passed  through  fewest  changes,  is  artistically 
mure  perfect  in  its  structure,  and  constitutes  a  unity,  than  to  the 
poera  which  is  on  good  grounds  considered  more  remote,  has 
pm»i*d  through  gi*eater  changes,  beam  marks  of  a  less  harmonious 
^tnictiire,and  contains  the  complex  elements^ — if  complex  elements 
ait  to  be  assumed  as  existing  in  either  poem — ^in  the  most  pro- 
nonaeed  and  extensive  foiTo, 

We  may  remark  further,  as  tending  to  show  the  weakness  of 

this  chorizontic  notion,  in  so  far  as  it  assigned  the   *^Iliad"to 

"Homer*'  and  left  the  *' Odyssey"'  without  an  author,  that  although 

tlje  ancients  had  their  chorizontes,  as  we   now  know  from  the 

Venetian  SchoHa,  these  produced  no  real  impression  on  ancient 

rthought.     In  the  long  array  of  ancient  authorities  in  Clinton^s 

[••Fasti  Hcllenici'^  as  to  the  date  of  Homer,  it  is  curious  to  note 

%t  among  all  the  investigators  (and  they  include  such  names  as 

totle  and  Eratosthenes)^  there  is  not  one  that  ventures  on  a 

louble  date,  which,  however, ought  to  be  a  necessity  if  the  ''Iliad" 

id  **  Odyssey  "  are  to  be  separated,  as  is  done  in  the  elaborate 

idu   to  which  we  have  referred^  by  a  period  of  two  or  even 

inn*  generations. 

In  this  rajiid  review  of  the  leading  phases  of  English  opinion, 

wwiild  be  unfair  to  omit  notice  of  the  peculiar  position  occupied 

.-    --r^    of    our    greatest    Hving  scholai-s   upon    the    question. 

ilk  A.   Taley  has  accumulated  a  considerable  amount  of 

irgmnent,  of  no  ineffective  kind,  to  show  the  precarious  condition 

^f  the  Homeric  text  philologically ;  and  the  view  he  has  found 

limself  compelled  to  adopt  goes  to  affirm  that  the  Homer  that 

m  now  have  ia  a  comparatively  late  production,*  that  it  can  be 

•  DkUMlJion^  tn  Lis  "Cratylus'*  {p.  Tl),  uses  Bimilflr  lnnguage»  without  BtatiDg  hia 
laMDt,  bDjilTmte  that  **th©  •  Diad  and  •Odyis^y,^  as  wo  havo  tb?m,  ars  littlo  more 
iiBO  •  rifkacf^mt^tsi  ot  the  original  ^orks.** 
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dfccerued  as  existing  only  iVcun  about  tlie  time  ot  Herodotus,J 
the  Homer  of  Pindiir  was  a  different  Homer  from  ours,  with 
and  more  varied  legends^  and  tliat  the  poema  as  we  now  bair| 
thorn  must  have  been  put  into  their  present  shape  in  or  about  tli^ 
Pericleau  time.     The  scepticism  of  Wolf  did  not  proceed  to 
extremity.     He  allowed  to  the  Homeric  poems  a  duration  in  tl 
present  Rliapo  of  at  least  a  century  longer;  from  the  time,  iiamelj 
of  Pisistratus.     Mr.  Paley,  however,  considers  the  poems  to  ha\d 
been  in  a  molluROous  condition  down  to  the   period  when 
Athenian  drama  had  already  reached  its  culmination/     Linguist 
cally  he  has  a  considerable  amumit  of  evidence  to  show,   an 
great  coaceasionB  might  be  made  as  to  the  state  of  the  text  und^ 
such  changes  as  the  1(»b8  of  the  Digamma  and  other  metamorpl 
influences  during  the  process  of  adaptation  to  the  new  alphubfi 
of  B,G,  4U3.    As  for  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  poems  consider 
as  an  organic  stmcture,  a  higher  anfiquity,  in  respect  not  only 
the   subject   matter,   but   of   the   fnmi,    must  be   assigned   tha 
Mr.  Paley  has  allowed.f 

After  tlius  indicating  iji  outline  the  leading  phases  of  opinio 
on  this  questioiu  tlie  writer  proceeds  to  state  tlie  conclusion 
which  long  and  careful  study  of  the  subject  has  brought  him 
to  the  axithorship  and  mutual  relation  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
is  one  tliat  appears  to  him  to  throw  au  important  light  on  tlie 
stnicture,  and  to  supply  a  hope  of  co-ordijKiting  the  various  ph 
noniena*  explaining  the  most  fonnidable  di.se repaneies»  which  tij 
Woltian  dcjutiine  undoubtedly  doea^  and  explaining  unity  as  wi 
which  the  Wolliau  doctrine  fails  to  do.     It  is,  in  brief,  that  Homj 
was  the  author  of  the  **  Odyssey/'  but  that  lit*  was  uot  in  the 
sense  the  author  of  the  "  Iliad ;"  that  he  found  a  previously'  existin 

•  Yfrt,  in  ni>ito  of  tha  At^etdcatii  of  tfmci,  and  ftft«-  pudiing  thTOUjrli  tli(> 
AiUeniiiu  oditiu^'  and  Alexjindmn  rocennioD,  ia  there  any  Usxi  of  ui\ 
thut  w  in  :i  bettor  staks  tbau  Hotner**?  Aftor  Uiroc  thousand  yojirs 
niniD,  »«  •  li>*r  nnd  finn  »h  tlio  other  aftw  as  many  hundrodii.  It  is 
true,  that  tbo  twxt  of  Eunpideft,  iind  jujiimpH  of  SophocloB,  ia  in  a 
Shakspearo'fl  at  this  hour.  When  thoTrii>o»e«  of  tho  fi"  '  upon  itn.^  r-ts 
ol  England  in^t<^ad  of  Homor,  and  Shak^pearo  iosts^a^l  '^^  mtc*  can  lact( 

future  Mr.  Lovro  raUing  tho  wail  of  woe  over  the  Asa  j:  ..  i  of  "  <;il   Morii 

"Chevy  Cbaise,"  and  tho  heaps  of  *'Bhot  rubbbh**  calling  itsitdf  Shaknp' 

t  Xb0  famoni  oxprendon  of  ifischyluHf  Aft  to  hU  dramas  boing  ^^tntkin 
^m  tfao  gn'At  1>an«tiiot  of  Honior,  would  ]Oi»o  much  of  it^  Ki^lflcanco   if  II 
considered  to  ho  in  hit  time  in  the  nobuloud  condition  auppoaod.     AW^  tho  **  doai 
stylo  1^     '     '    IV -'  t         ,_  i^g  jfreat  oratior    'T'  ■    -  ■  ^  -     i 

dispell  i  gloriea  from  1 

trero  I  -^     .  .-    -  ,    -,.jlfid  *' orb  of  80u„,         » 

with  afl  to  their  int4>gnty.     llio  Athenians  of  tho  in  l|i 

figure  whi<^h  thoy  miide  in  tho  Homorio  pooms,  and  if  i  \t 

Piiifttrntns  m  tho   work  of   sotting  right  tho  pocmii*  Imd    Ua^u  the 
suppoAod  by  Wolf,  tho  Athonian  rhotoricians  and  ftqihistii  would  havi 

of  that  fn^rvicrt  than  they  have  done;  for  tho  probability  \\  wo  n\h^  m   Ui»  ^^ 

poriod  of  tho  Dooodcnco  at  all  oventa,  hare  heard  tho  «»Dd  of  it,     A^ 
had  be<m  Htill  urvl"^  T'f^ " '"'1'^  of  evolution,  such  ha  Mr  P'i"»'-  ♦i^-^-^i-^' 
it  38  diifieulL  t^'  1   how  tho  profeaaioii  of  li 

contempt  In  tho  >  rnoa  (of.  Xen.  M«m.  iv.  2.  I'f 

ftt  loAst  oxtensiye  di«cr«»tiotiary  powen,  had  oo  Utely  appertAiutid  to  hiiu. 
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AcliiHuid  **  which  he  has  expanded,  enlarged,  and  partly  worked 
er,  fio  that  it  has  been  transformed  into  an  "  Iliad." 
Ib  proceeding  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  this  conclusion 
jcsitAy  I  Rtart  from  the  following  preUniinary  propositions^  which 
may  he  taken  afi  scientifically  proved,  inasmuch  as  the  e^ndence  in 
inpport  of  them  is,  both  in  amount  and  kind,  completely  satisfac- 
toiy.    They  are — 
1,  The  unity  and  homogeneous  structure  of  the  Odyssey.* 
1  The  complexity  and  heterogeneous  stnicture  of  the  *'lliad.** 
;i  The  anteriority^  of  the  "Iliad"  to  the  "Odyssey"  in  execution. 
L  The  European  origin  of  the  mytliology  on  which  the  poems 
proceed. 

5*  The  Asiatio  origin  of  the  poems,  at  the  most  distant  period 
when  we  can  detect  historically  their  existence* 

A  glance  at  the  leading  points  in  comiection  ^vith  these  positions 
will  show  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest*  Taking  them  in 
the  reverse  order,  we  hold  it  to  be  satisfactorily  established  that  the 
finit  appearance  of  the  poems  must  be  assigned  to  the  eastern 
Aore  of  the  Egean,  either  to  the  islands  or  to  the  mainland  on  the 
iWntic  shore.  Without  laying  any  weight  on  the  traditional 
iraces  of  the  poet's  perionalin,  it  is  yet  remarkably  significant  that 
difiy  eormect  Uiemselves  entirely  witli  ^^olis  and  Ionia  j  that 
Pindar  and  Simonides,  who  are  among  our  oldest  and  best  testi- 
Hionies,  associate  the  poet  ^vith  that  region  ;  and  that  Lycurgus 
y^m  believed,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  have  brought  from  the  same 
quartr^r  to  European  Greece  the  poems  of  Homer.  Further,  when 
retake  into  account  (1)  the  close  fihation  of  the  elegiac  poetry 
(which  is  of  Ionian  growth)  to  the  epic  poetry  of  Homer ;  (2)  the 
Hwtorica!  fact  of  a  set  of  men  called  '*  nomerida  *'  having  existed 
at  Cliios,  who,  on  groimds  more  or  less  valid^  claimed  actual  de- 
•scent,  or,  according  to  uthera,  genuine  poetical  succession  from  a 
p"'    ■  '  M»  cif  Homer;  and  especially  (3)  the  internal  evi- 

<!♦'  I  Ijy  the  dialect — Ionic  with  a  mixture  of  yEoHan 

fonoft—we  find  tlie  conclusion  irresistible  that  it  was  among  the 
wland«  or  shores  of  Ionia  or  the  borderland  nf  /Eolis  that  the 
fl'>mfric  poems  took  permanent  shape  and  form.  With  regard  to 
tao  '* Odyssey"  in  particular,  it  ifi  only  among  the  maritime  conmiu- 
wtie«  of  the  Ionian  and  /EoUan  coast  that  we  can  discover,  during 
the  Mrly  days  of  the  Greek  people,  those  social  conditions  of  Itfe 
in  the  ^pa  and  life  on  the  ocean  wave»  which  were  necessary  to 
fcnn  the  nid^m  for  a  romance  dealing  so  largely  with  maritime 

The  objections  to  tlus  view  are  not  many  nor  are  they  weighty, 

lit  iIoMi  noi  exoluilo  th©  posatbilrt^r  of  accretions  httrinj?  bccauio  »tta<?hod  to  or 
»i  tP.  «»  -rjijij  m  u^,  doubtful  portions  of  the  Kokyia,  in  Book  xi.  und  th«  tiftor-pArt 

ho  dimmtmBni^  tIz*,  Book  xxtr.  and  a  part  of  Book  xxiii, 
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They  consist  chiefly  in  the  apparently  special  familiarity  wliich  ih% 
author  of  the  '*  Odyssey  "  shows  wth  the  Peloponnesus—  rl 

certainly  than  the  author  of  the  second  '*lhad;'*iii  t\ 

which  he  shows  in  Spaiia*  and  the  mountains  of  the  Pcloponne 
(Od.  vi.  103) ;  and  in  the  circimiBtance  that  the  sun  i- 
the  sea  (Od.iii.  1),  wliich  is  certainly  favourabk^  to  31 
though  not  necessarily  to  a  Pelopomiesiau.     These  and  other  at 
jjpniients  used  hy  Thiersch  in  his  wctrk  on  *•  The  Ago  and  Fathci 
laud  of  Homer,"  and  apparently  accepted  as  conclusive  by  llr,^ 
Gladstone,  have  been  effectually  disposed  of  by  Tliirhvall  (IXist 
i.  p,  276)  wdth  this  remark,  that — 

"*  This  is  not  a  case  where  we  have  to  balauce  two  ar^uineuLs  of 
similar  kind  against  one  another,  but  where  we  have  on  the  one  »ide 
mass  of  po««itive  testimony  ;  on  the  other  some  facts  which,  through  011^ 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  [K>et's  life  and  tinaes,  we  are  unable  14 
account  fur,  WIiltc  \h\s  is  so,  there  can  be  ItttJe  doubt  whick  way  thf 
principles  pf  ^oanJ  eiiticisni  reiiuire  us  to  tlecicl*'  " 

But  her6  Vo  are  met  by  the  undoulit^Mi  nvri  mat,  wmu'  iul^ 
Homeric  poems  took  shape  and  fonn  on  the  Asiatic  eoast  of  the 
Egean,  the  inamalnda  of  Greek  mythology  was  not  Asiatic  hut 
European.  The  localization  of  the  lugeuds  as  to  the  godiS  auc 
heroes  is  entirely  European,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  tha| 
the  author  or  authora  of  the  Homeric  poems  *•  served  themselvc 
heii-s"  to  the  fradiiions,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  imaginative 
creations,  of  poets  wlro  had  appeared  previously  on  European  soilJ 
The  position  of  Olpnpus  as  the  recognized  abode  of  the  gods,  even 
when  their  acti\ntieR  are  described  as  eoncentrated  around  thii 
plain  of  Troy,  proves  convincingly  that  the  Homeric  poetrj"  ha^ 
its  roots  in  Europe ;  for  there  can  bo  uo  question  that  the  Olympt 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  wherever  it  can  be  identified  as  a  mountmnl. 
18  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  the  laud  of  Thessaly*  So  mucd 
is  this  the  case,  that  even  Trojans  or  Asiatics  are  represented 
shaiingthe  belief  in  OljTupus  as  tlie  seat  of  the  gods ;  andChi'yses 
the  priest  of  Apollo,  in  the  fii-st  "Iliad,"  and  Hector  in  the  twenty'- 
second,  are  represented  as  conforming  to  the  Greek  ti'adition.  T<J 
prove  this  point  at  length,  and  to  show  that  the  Olympus  of  Ui^ 
"Iliad**  is  the  EuropL*an  mountain,  and  not  any  Asiatic  mountain- 
not  even  the  "  Olympus  high  and  hoar'*  w^hich  Byron  speaks  of  as  1 
noble  object  from  Ouistantinuple  and  the  Golden  Hr>m — wonlci 
however,  lead  us  far  beyond  our  present  Hmits,  and  to  Humcric 
scholars  is  entirely  supei-fluous.  Further,  any  indications  of  priod 
poets  fcmnd  in  the  Homrric  poems  connect  themselves  with  Eui 
pe^m  localities,  and  all  the  traces  of  the  aoM.  (leavini^  r>ut  nf  ^ne^ 


•  Bergkf  in  hi«  "liiHtory  of  <*rc*<jk  Liicratiire/*  account*  for  ^omc  ui  tjipvn  nnuirea  I)? 
suppofiiog  th«  **  Odysiicy  "  to  bavc  tmdL''rgoiid  rotounbiDit  foi'  %  Spftrtitn  andbiieo. 


TVii:  no} 
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the  ease  of  Demodociis  as  depending  on  the  doubtful  localizatiou 

fi?'"  '    '-!;  to  the  western  side  of  the  Egean,     Plieinlusin 

III.  named  niingfrel  who  had  the  giiardianBhip  of 

Oj^umt-st-ra,  and  Tharayris*  are  clear  iufitances  to  this  effect.   The 

1?^*^       "       '  litRive,  if  'i  as  the  notice  coueerniiig  him 

^t  ily  realii  i  to  embody  a  nnclws  of  actual 

petBonal  history  of  a  pathetic  kind.    Moreover,  hia  locale  is  not  only 

Y.'-  but  TliesBalian,  the  iJ^vhalm  with  wliich  his  nanie  is 

I  ^  l*eing  certainly  in  Tliesealy.     Tlie  conclusion  to  which 

conducted  by  these  facta  is  eonfimied  by  the  follow^g 

nmg  derived  from  the  poems  themselves*  These  assume 

^-     ■     ^    acquaintance   with  the   heroes  they   portray.     The 

op^ng  line  of  the  "Iliad,"  for  examjile,  hnplies  tliat  Peleus  was  a 

fainiUur  hero  ;  Patroclus  is  first  intrudueed  to  us  by  his  patronymic; 

jwd  Achilles  is  described  by  a  scrifS  of  epithets  which  must  have 

keen  traditional,  being  no  longer  intelligible  from  existing  lays. 

The  various  epithets   designating  him  as  the  *' smft-footed  "  pre- 

wppose  a  substratum  of  ThessaUan  tradition  and  poetic  loro  re- 

gnrfing  the  Thessalian  herd,  and  probably  refer  to  some  early 

hmm  lay  as  to  the  youthful  fi-ats  of  the  hero  under  the  trauiing 

of  Chiron  among  the  Tvalds  of  Pelion.  It  may  therefore  be  assimied 

•al  ^entifically  certain,  that  wliile  the  poems  load  their  rise  on  the 

Aoieof  Asia  Minor,  they  had  their  roots  in  the  mythology  and 

piftic  lore  of  Thessaly. 

The  third  proposition,  as  to  the  anteriority  of  the  **lh'ad  "  in  pohit 

of  *  ri,  is  all  but  self-evident.     The  portion  of  the  "Iliad" 

wLj  _...._  excited  most  suspicion  as  of  more  recent  .origin  than 

the  rbiet  ifi  the  **Doloneia  ^  or  tenth  book,  but  there  is  reason  to 

fit*^'  '  st  even  it  was  executed  l>efore  the  greater  part  of  the 

**0  , ,  _^    y    The  investigations  of  Diintzt?r  ("Abhandlungen,*'  pp. 

1 465—470)  have  served  to  render  this  WglJy  probable.     Moreover, 

formuhe  common  t o  the  "  Iliii tl ''  and  tl \ u  **  Odyssey  "  have  been 

by  liim  to  have  been  shaped  primarily  for  the  **lhad/'  betbre 

ltiit*y  "trere  adapted  to  the  ** Odyssey;'  Thus, the  precept  to  Penelope 

lin  Book  !•  35*>-9  and  in  Book  xxi.  344  is  coughed  in  the  Siirae 

ferniH  as  the  precept  to  Androuifiche  in  "Iliad/*  Book  vi.  4'J(I;  but 

[the  expreimiim  €U,  ottcuv  loxMxa  is  most  appropriate  in  the    latter, 

'    '    -':  then  on  the  public  way.     This  serves  to  mark 

I  .    i-_  **lliad'*  as  the  original  location. 

ig  the  remaining  two  propositions,  it  may  be  necessary 

,tu  i^alor  more  into  detail*      And  fii-st^  hi  regard  to  the  yomiger 

'  ""'  *    '        '  '      "    '  '  ''        htf  pmtf&nta  Att 

!.  in  the  cremBr* 

-L.-Li-  of  afftp'effatiOH^ 

r  nttributod  to  Hero^otuM^  in 

MiUy  is  mndo  tbo  cradle  of  hia 

*uy  I  ioi  ,  i*i  Mi*fe^ue*ii»s  in  Thotiud^-,  In  the  eol&iiLU  of  Cume,  (rom  vihom 

cr  '■a*  tr.;  flpraug. 
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poem  :  that  the  "Odyssey"  is  in  its  stnictiire  one  and  mdivTsiblu; 
that  it  is  fairly  iiiiifonn  in  tone,  vnih  remarkable  continuity  of 
subject  and  sustained  consistency  of  conception;  that  it  has  come 
from  the  mind  of  its  author  *' moulded  at  one  projection/'*  are  fact^ 
that  only  extreme  scepticism  can  deny.  Even  Wolf  admitted 
tiiatthe  framework  of  the  "Odyssey,"  'W'ithits  elaborate  adjustment 
of  part«  and  exquisite  prepamtion  for  the  dhwuement^  was  most 
skilful,  and  he  speaks  in  liigh  praise  of  the  architectonic  skill  which 
it  displays,»as  *'  the  most  splendid  monument  of  Greek  genius."! 
This  perfection  of  structure  he  endeavomrs  to  turn  into  an  argu- 
ment in  his  favour,  by  representing  it  as  an  artificial  unity  super- 
induced in  cultivated  times,  such  as  those  of  Pisistratus.  Thu 
fact  remaiuB,  that,  if  the  "Odyssey"  had  come  down  to  us  alone,  the 
question  of  imitr  could  not  have  arisen,  and  the  Wolfian  theorj' 
would  have  had  no  room  for  existence4  The  marvellous  mar- 
shalling of  gathered  circumstance  to  bring  roimd  the  great  result 
— the  hero  8  restomtion  to  home  and  kingdom ;  the  skilful  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  double  stream  of  action,  carried  on  by  father 
,and  by  son,  converges  to  the  point  of  junction,  when  they  meet 
at  the  hut  of  Eumseus ;  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  any  larg« 
part  of  it  (such  as  the  books  where  Telemachus  is  the  main 
character)  liad  any  independent  existence  •except  as  a  part,  it 
might  even  be,  an  after-part»  of  a  great  whole.  Telemachus  being 
only  a  nehen-pa^son^  injt  a  central  figure,  and  always  implying 
either  the  expectaticui  nf  the  presence  or  the  actual  presence  of  a 
greater — all  miite  to  render  the  ** Odyssey**  impregnable  against 
disruptive  assaults,  as  they  conspire  to  render  it  the  most  perfect 
and  tinished  stoiy  ever  told  in  verse  through  all  the  ages  of  tlie 
world. 

But  is  there  no  per  contra  ?  Is  the  ** Odyssey'*  such  a  perfect  chry- 
.  solite  that  no  flaw  can  be  found  in  its  strnetm-e  and  proportions  t 
None  that  will  avail  to  affect  materially  the  evidences  of  unity. 
'The  chronological  difficulty,  as  to  how  the  reckoning  of  days  in 
the  case  of  the  one  hero  can  be  made  to  square  with  the  reckoning 
in  the  case  of  the  other,  is,  at  first  eight,  startling  (twenty-eight 
<lays  unaccounted  fur,  according  to  Colonel  Mure,  in  the  caae  of 
Telemachus),  but  it  disappears,  or  at  least  diminishes  greatly^  an 
second  considerations.  It  does  appear  that,  through  oversight,  or 
more  probably  because  of  the  infancy  of  arithmetical  calculation 


*  Tho  ftbovo  i»  Mr.  Groto*»  exprusaion  regarding  Uie  **  OdysJ^oy,"    A^<»x^^^<>*t  1^^*  tb|rJ 
ffiKoT  in  the  ganicft,  <?tpT«fl8ea,  not  unhappily,  tho  idea, 

t  **OiIyeaofr  ftdmtrabilia  eumma  et  compogos  pto  prii^cIiin8«imo  momimento  iDjfC'Qlf 
Qermai  habomliL  oat/*  (AVoIf,  Prolog,  p.  oxviiL)   Inliko  maonor,  Mr.  Groto,  in  h. 
on  tbo  Greek  Drania*  doclaret  the  "Odyaaey"  to  be  equal  to  th«  moat  ayroti 
tho  pli^v        '      '    ^      M  .irchit^ctonic  skill. 

J  <jr(  1.     *'  H  it  had  happened  that  tbo  *Odyiaey '  bad  *i«N?n  pre«i«iit«4! 

to  UH  al  :.-.      ......  .^0  'Dbd,'  I  thiok  the  diapnt^  roflp<>eltiig  Hom«»rt "♦--  -^..if 

upver  hare  b«<*D  raijied.'* 
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fa  point  on  wluch  several  illiietrationB'  rnight  be  given),  the  poet 
^Wed  a  tlLscrepancy  to  creep  in,  which  nincvteuths  even  of  his 
;  readers  never  perceive,  and  probably  none  of  his  auditors 
hifl  own  time  ever  observed.    In  point  of  fact,  it  is  no  paradox 

lo  Bar  that  the  ovcrRight  referred  to  is,  in  some  respectR,  a  proof 

t)f  the  gennineness  and  antiquity  of  the  **  Odyssey,"  as  belonging  to 
time  when  the  lynx  eye  of  science  had  not  begim  to  suggest 

iwkward  ijuestions  as  to  numbers,  as  it  certaiidy  would  have  done 
the  poems  had  received  shape  in  the  colder  and  more  critical 
ae«  of  Pericles,  when  the  sophists  were  abroad,  or  even  in  the 
les  of    Pii^istratus,   when   prose   literature   was   beginning   to 

ippear*  The  duukeimstce^  or  redaci^untj  employed  by  the  latter, 
their  functions  had  extended  to  the  formation  of  an  organic 
ity,  would  have  been  ceiiain  to  make  the  numbers  right,  but 

they  would  have  made  much  else  wrong,  for  we  should  have 

looked  in  vain  for  the  deUghtful  simplicity  and  fresh  redolence  of 
[xiature  breathing  from  every  part  of  this  preeminently 

**  Specio&ii  locifl  morntiique  rectd  fabula," 

If  we  turn  to  the  •'Hiad/*  do  we  find  the  same  unity  discernible  ! 
'  ^ot  in  the  same  sense  as  the  imity  of  the  *■  Odyssey.'*  The  repeated 
mrocations  of  the  muse  at  different  stages  suggest,  if  they  do  not 
imply,  complex  origin.  Of  these  there  are  at  least  six  of  a  more 
urleiai^  formal  kind;  the  '^Odi/ssey^'  bwws  but  one.  We  also  find  large 
«mt-08  of  the  poem  easily  separable,  without  leaving  a  gap  in  the 
pla«»  and  not  provided  for,  to  all  appeamnce,  in  the  proem  of  the 
\mm.  Instead  of  organic  unity  as  in  the  **  Odyssey,"  we  meet  m  the 
** Iliad''  with  juxtiiposition.  The  extensive  section,  from  Book  ii, 
lu  the  end  of  Book  v\L,  seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  continuation 
w  an  engrafting  on  the  primaiy  stem.  The  Greeks  seem  to  be 
t^ayfrnt  depressed  for  want  of  Achilles,  and  the  Trojans,  by 
Anttnors  confession  (in  vii,  350),  are  inclined  to  yield-  Moreover, 
emu  of  the  Greek  heroes  is  represented  as  so  far  supplying  the 
abaeucc  of  Achilles  that  he  performs  feats  such  as  Achilles  himself 
laiiTici  bojist  of  performing  in  the  climax  of  his  glory.  A  special 
itiou  to  the  gods  is  decreed  by  the  Trojan  leaders  to  ward 
'>ii  lilt?  tremendous  Diomed,  *'who  has  put  them  in  greater  terror  even 
lliau  Acliilles  "  (II.  vi,  yU),  and  Hector  expresses  doubts  whether  he 
'Wl  ever  again  see  his  home  (vi,  367),  since  the  (ireeks  press  him 
^•re.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  strange  that  one  who  is  not  the  chief  hero 
Aould  be  thus  surrounded  with  such  splendour  before  the  time*  and 
*ii<>ogh  some  explanations  have  been  given — such  as  the  retarda- 
tion tht^ury  of  Nitzsch,  that  the  action  is  prolonged  and  the  real 

noiini?  thiit  tbo  Dotion  of  imviUr  in  the  abstract  ia  familiar  only  in  tho 

'  fn  --"nc  of  ihti  books  of  the  "  Biad  ''  ivbich  wo  conaidor  to  bo  of  tho  samo 

^  apt0fiSt,  ApiBfidv,  iinplB^ios^  are  limited  to  tbo  ^^Odysaay*' and  to 
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bufiinefis  of  tke  epic  delayed,  until  the  patiit  jtii^m  of  the  poet  Uaa 
meted  out  measures  of  gloiy  to  the  various  Greek  chiefs  beidJe 
Achilles,  or  the  view  that  it  was  coutrived  to  vary  the  epiBodes  o| 
the  war  and  to  complete  the  full  gallery  of  war  pictures— yet  then 
is  none  that  fully  meets  the  difficulty  how,  if  it  was  all  the  worl 
of  om  poet,  the  measure  of  glory  sho^ild  have  been  heaped 
high  for  Diomed  iu  the  fifth  Ijuok  that  he  m  the  vauqiusher  of 
gods,  whereas  the  crowning  exploit  of  Achilles  in  the  ciisis  of  th< 
poem  is  that  lie  was  the  vanqnisher  of  a  man.  The  sort  of  mi&i 
climax  thus  produced  is  at  least  explained,  though  it  is  not  justifies 
by  the  supposition  that  the  bo^iks  refen-ed  to  were  of  after-orij 
that  they  are  pem^aded  by  a  special  feeling  toward  Ulyseesv  aixi 
that  the  glonr"  given  to  Diomed  ai-osc  from  the  desire  of  the  poet 
which  he  has  somewhat  largely  indulged,  to  mar"i^^'  Hi^  r-mn 
panion-in-arms  of  UlyeBeB. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  enlarge  fuiilier  on  ihv,  proolk,  wliieli  bav( 
been  well  handled  by  Orute»  showing  that  the  original  groiuiil^ 
plan  of  the  "Iliad"  has  been  in  some  form  interfered  with  (mi 
enlarged,  either  by  the  original  poet  himself  or  by  another  poet- 
proofs  that  embrace  the  case  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  boolvS,  whici 
are  also  extrinsic  to  the  main  action.  The  latter  or  '^Doloneiay'^ 
though  expressly  said  by  the  ancient  critics  to  be  composed  *'  bj 
Homer,"  was  yet  confidently  pronoimced  to  have  been  a  separate 
composition  and  an  atter-adcUti<in  (see  Venetian  Scholia^  Bool 
XI);  and  the  former  book,  or  the  "  Embassi^''  is  saved  by  (Julone 
Mure,  chiefly  by  the  excision  of  three  Uncs  of  a  gubsequeut  boo! 
(xvi.  84 — 8ii),  which  he  admits  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  tranfl 
actious  of  Book  ix.,  mid  he  therefore  summarily  pronounces  tliei 
an  inteipolation.  The  embassy  of  the  chiefs  and  the  LiboiLred 
supplication  to  the  hero  to  return,  form  a  most  impressive  soene, 
but  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  action  and  speech  of  Aeliillea  for 
ten  books  after  it  imply  that  no  ofler  of  satisfaction  has  been  made.^ 

The  case  regarcbng  Books  xidii.  and  xxiv.  is  of  another  kiu<3 
They  form  a  most  natui'al  sequel,  and  can  hardly  be  said  t<l 
disturl)  the  original  ground-plan,  as  presented  in  the  Exordiui 
though  they  develop  and  expand  it.  They,,  nevertheless,  Ue  oi 
side  the  plan  of  tht*  Exordium,  and  they  differ  in  many  impurtaiil 
respects  in  tone  and  language  from  the  books  immediately  pre 
ceding  them,  and  theii-  special  vocabulary  will  be  found  to  ha^ 
much  in  commrm  T-vith  that  of  the  Books  ii, — vii,,  ix.,  x..  tha.t  i^  to 
r<ay,  witli  tJie  books  whose  structure  appears  not  fo  lu^r.t*i^  t.v  tl> 
primary  nucleus  of  the  poem. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  we  may  asetnut*  tU<L*  Iwi* 
propositions  formerly  laid  do^Ti,  tJuit  the  two  poems  stand  ti> 
each  other  in  a  distinct  contrast  as  to  unity  of  plan.  Long  be* 
fore  Wolf  appeared*  a  dim  sense  of  this  fact  had  begtm  to  sfamv 
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ilaell  in  liiu  ciiliinates  of  tlio  **  Iliad"  given  by  lo&s  lynx-eyed 
critics.  Blair,  in  hia  Lecttirt^s  on  Rhetoric*  gave  expre^Bion,  in  a 
mUd,  vayriK^  way,  to  tliu  peculiarity,  if  not  deficiency,  of  tUo  "  Iliad," 
iii  I  of  unity.     Accordingly  CfAoiiel  Mnre,  notMithMiindin«i: 

till  y  of  liis  defence,  is  constniined  to  admit  that  tlie  ''IHad'* 

s  imUke  other  epics,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  great  event  unfhin 
the  poem  towctrds  which  the  whol*?  progression  moves**  The  fall 
of  Troy  M'oidd  no  doubt  fomi  a  catMstrophe  worthy  of  being  the 

I  cubjoct  of  fku  epic  poeru,  but  it  is  an  event  that  lies  outside  and 
beyond  the  raiige  of  the  horizon,  however  near  it  may  be  felt  to 

I  be,  when  Uectc»r,  tlie  bulwark  of  the  city,  falls.    Ilence  he  has  to 

I  devise  a  ^-pecial  theory  for  the  **  Hiad/*  which  we  give  as  foEow^ 

[in  liis  own  words : — 

"  la  tlie  •  Odysaey'  the  restoration  of  Ulysses  to  his  Iiotue  and  royal 

aothccity*  in  the  *^iieid'  the  eatabli.slmient  of  the  Trojau  domimou  m 

Lsittua^  in  the  *  Jerusalem*  the  recfmr|uest  of  the  Holy   S<?|iulchi'e,  iutbe 

*PjinwUsc?L«>st'  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  offer  each  a  dif^tinct  historical 

ohjf    '  i J ich  the  action  15*  from  the  first  f?teadily  advaiiciiijer,  by  how- 

e\^  IS  a  course.     In  the  *  Iliad*  no  such  object  ciin  l>c  discovered, 

*\if  /  limits  of  the  action  are  as  clearly  marked  out  as  La  any  of 

th'  iseii*,  yet  its  pi-o^ress  caunot  l>e  said  t'j  have  in  view^  nor  d*3es 

it^  *  *^  any  distinct  historical  consummation.     The  fall  of 

Tr  strophe  of  the  whole  train  of  eventH  c^^Ielirateri  in  the 

^^  icuuoii.s  to  it.s  own  narrative.     A.s  llttlo  dtH?8  the  iTCouciliatioa 

oi .  .  or  the  tleath  of  He<;tor,  form  its  definitive  scope.  The  selection, 

theie*\Mt%  ui"  ihis  particular  s*>nes  of  events  wa.g  owing  oh^^ously  to  its 

monl  mtltf  r  tlum  it.**  hi.storical  importance;  to  the  opportunities  it  afforded 

t"  s^tlie  gn-at  qtuilities  of  fme  extraordinary  cliaracter,  with  the 

t'li     /        "i  which  tiie  p<)etsi  mind  was  teomini]^*     The  genius  of  the 

tmi^'  constvjuently,  is  superior  to   that    by  which  tho^e  other  heroic 

tan  are  .in'rujitrn!  in  so  far  as  the  mind  of  man,  in  all  the  depth  and 

variety  of  i  >fis  and  affections,   is  a  more  interesting  olvject,  of 

<»tndy  thiui  ti,-_  , ,.  ..  .irudea  of  human  dcHtiny  or  worldly  adventure." — Mure^ 

iL\fjGr.  LiL^  i.  p.  293. 

i<»rder  to  obtain  a  eatisfactoiy  theory  of  the  '*  Ihad/'  wo  have, 

fefore,  a  strategic  movement  backward  towards  high  etliical 

l^iOUlid^  or  rather   the   question    has   been    canied   up  into  the 

f^gioii  C)f  the  invisible;  and  eo  (aa  with  Hecata?us,  Uerod,  ii,  23), 

tkerecan  be  no  elenchus — no  po8sibihty  taf  either  proof  or  disproof. 

CbloiHfl  Mure  ha«,  however,  virtually  left  the  "*  Ihad'*  without  an 

iKU*»piat4^  tUnonemeiit,  and  we  arc  now  prepared  to  imderatand»  when 

it  is  tliU8  disboned,  how  all  manner  of  paradoxical  theories  aa  to  the 

piirpose  of  the    *' Iliad''   could  be    put   forth  vnih  a  show  of 

prohability,  such  as  that  of  Schubarth*s  ("Ideen  iiber  Homer,*' 

iBreslau.  1821),  that  it  is  not  Achilles  but  Hector  that  is  the  hero 

I  (jtMrt  as  some  have  thought  that  Satan,  and  not  Adam,  was  the 

[hero  of '•Paradise  Lost"),  and,  as  a  corollary,  that  Homer  was  a 

T —  o.,.,i  — n-^flBcd  B  wi&V  '  -  ■  *"-■*-- ^^+«  — •    nf  tho  "DiarU"  as  far  at  loAst  ab 

Uoa.     A  eii  tbirtfl^^Dth  JEtmul,  and  Goetho 

room  and  u\  fore  the  d&atli  of  AchUloa  ;  aad 
I  him  TvTM  oi  tbo  "  AcbiU«iD." 
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coxii-t  poet  at  the  couj-t.  of  the  deeceudants  of  iEneas,  and  waa 
coneeqiiently  a  Trojaii  I 

It  18  ^vorthy  of  remark  that  Arifitotle,  ia  his  "  Poetice,"  chap. 
viii*,  when  dcaUiig  with  tliis  point  of  unity,  although  ho  mentione 
the  **  riiad/'  as  a  matter  of  fonii,  in  tlie  backgi'ound  of  Us  survey, 
yet  draws  his  actual  illustrations  from  the  •*  Odyeeey.*'  This  he 
evidently  considered  the  model  epic,  inasraueh  as  it  was  concen- 
trated around  a  single  pei-son,  and  moved  onward  with  full  s^veep 
of  complicated  and  gathered  circumBtance  to  a  single  great  and 
imposing  action*  In  like  manner  the  fine  instinct  of  Horace, 
not  less  true  than  the  sagacious  intellect  of  /Vrietotle,  when  he  is 
bestowing  on  Homer  tJie  encomium  of  Qui  nil  molitnr  inepte^  seeks 
its  illustration  not  from  the  "Iliad"  but  from  the  "Odyseey;^ 
The  compactness  and  sj^mmetry  of  the  **  Odyssey"  are,  in  fact* 
indicated  in  the  title  of  the  poem,  no  matter  whether  we  consider 
tliat  title  as  old  as  the  poem  iteelC  or  to  be  of  no  earlier  origui 
than  the  days  of  Herodotus^  in  whose  chapters,  like  the  sister  name 
of  *'  Iliad'*  also,  it  first  emerges  into  view.  It  marks  at  all  events 
the  conscious  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek  race,  that  here 
there  was  a  poem  with  a  single  hero,  according  to  its  opening  line — 

*'  Sing  to  mo,  0  Mua^i,  the  Man ;" 

and  that  with  no  appendage  of  **aiins"  or  any  other  fulcrum  or 
pedestal  whatsoever.  What  is  more  notable  is  the  circumstance 
that  he  is  not  named  in  hie  own  Exordium,  as  if  he  were  **the 
man"  pre-eminent,  not  needing  tu  be  named. 

On  the  other  hand  the  "  Iliad,**  as  we  have  it,  consists  of  a 
series  of  pictures  from  a  certain  Hniited  period  of  tJie  war  of  Ilium, 
and  the  unity  which  it  possesses  is  rather  like  that  of  a  rich  and 
brilliant  historical  play  of  Shakspeare,  mth  many  centres  of 
interest,  a  CVesar,  a  Bmtus,  and  an  Antony,  or  a  Henry,  a  Uotspur, 
a  Glendower,  as  contrasted  with  the  unity  of  his  '"Hamlet''  nr  **Kin|^ 
Lear,"  where  there  is  but  one  protagonist. 

The  name  *l>ua^  is,  in  fact,  an  indefinite  appullation  (us  it  is 
in  fonn  simply  a  collective  noun)  for  what  was  felt  to  be  a  less  well- 
defined  aggregate,  and  hence  the  poem  in  honoui-  of  Aclnlles  haa 
to  share  its  lofty  honours  with  the  eycUc  poem  of  Leeches,  which 
told  of  the  end  and  fall  of  Ilium,  and  was  known  as  the  **  Little 
Ihad/*  Eustathius,*  it  is  true,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  liis 
elephantiue  commentary,  speaks  of  the  "  IKad*'  in  different  terms, 

*  Hi«  predecc»6orB,  the  ancient  critics,  hud  a  luoro  just  perception  "^  *i '^  ^hiif  at  iin 
OttMf  for  'wc  find  intbo  Vonetinn  Scholia  (Tl.  A^  L  1)  that  it  waa  aqti^ 
ODiAftd  it!  the  st'boolp,  why  it  was  thnt,  if  tho  one  poem  "was  called  ut^ 
was  not  called  an  AfhUhw,    Tho  answer  commoDly  given  was  one  fiatt<jrm^  U> 
race,  that  Groroo  wnw  so  rirh  in  hf^rona  with  splendid  individuality,  that  no  ^\ 
fonld  bo  nllov     '         ''    '  '   "    '   " 

thus  app*0ttr  n 

itfiplf,  ^herc  L„. ..  ; ..   „..^^.-..  ^,,      ...   „ 

emiaeneo. 
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iout  a  <rmfi.a  tvdpfAotrrov^  "  a  well-organized  bodjt"  which  is 

true,  but  ciiilv  relatively,  and  in  not  tnie  when  corapared  with  the 

[**Odyi»ey,**    Without  going  so  far  as  to  accept  Mr.  Paley's  com- 

Iparifion  (**niad,"  vol.  ii.  p.  xxiv,),  that  the  '*  Iliad"  produces  the 

i  impression  of  a  stained  glass  window  that  has  had  a  long  history, 

filled  up  wth  materials  of  difierent  ageg,  Bome  old,  some  new,  and 

all  dovt^taUed  intci  a  kind  of  unity  of  design,  we  are  compelled  to 

pronounce  tlie  '^liad'*  a  fonnatioujin  respect  of  unity,  of  a  different 

land  from  the  raster  poem. 

From  tlie  above  considerationB  it  vnH  not  seem  a  startling  or 
absurd  proposition,  that  it  is  worth  hiquiiing  regarding  those 
cantos  of  the  **  Iliad  '*  that  are  less  finnly  attached  to  the  original 
fniiiiework  of  the  **  Wrath  of  Achilles,"  whether  any  link  of  connec- 
tion can  be  discenied,  attacliing  them  to  each  other.  We  have 
therefore  singled  out  those  books  wliieh  bear  this  extrinsic 
character,  and  which,  by  their  Greek  designations  (henceforth  used 
for  convenience),  are  the  following: — 


B   r    A    E   Z    H 
Other^dse,  Books  ii.  iii,  iv.  v.  xi,  vii. 


xxiii.  xxiv. 


The  result  of  our  investigation  is  to  show  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  evidence,  of  considerable  force  and  variety,  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  close  connection  subsisting  between  these  books  ; 
aEid  ftirther,  that  tliey  are  also  nearly  related  to  the  **  Odyssey,*' 
mi  belong  to  the  same  age — in  all  probability,  to  the  same 
amluirship. 

Of  the  remaining  fourteen  books,  which  contain  the  original 

inidens  of  the  **  Achilleid,'*  certain  episodes  seem,  by  the  linguistic 

a*  well  as  other  eindencc,  to  belong  to  the  same  source.     In 

{>artic'idar  may  be  mentioned,  as  probable  instances,  the  scene  in 

"  Olympus,"  at  the  end  of  the  first  book*  where  Zeus  and  Here 

have  their  altercation  appeased  by  the  niirth-nialdng  of  Hephsestue; 

the  long   di8coui"Se   of   Nestcjr  in   the   eleventh   book ;   and  the 

cpi»ode  of  the  '*  Shield,"  the  scenes  of  which  suggest,  in  language 

mid  Ujue,  the  stiller  life  and  artistic  calm  of  the  '*  Odyssey/' 

The  books  of  f1ie  **  Iliad"  enumerated  nliove  are  those  which 

»ve  uhvays  attnu^ed  attention — we  may  say,  excited  suspicion — 

f  having  little  direct  adlierence  organically  to  the  main  structure. 

Tbt?y  are,  in  fact^  the  quarry  from  which  the   weapons  of  the 

Wolfians    have    been    mainly  drawn ;    in  them  the  hianteH  com- 

fmssura?  tmd  the  jnnctura'  parum  calUdw  are  chiefly  to  be  found* 

The  reaaon  we  believe  to  be  that  the  author  of  the  **  Od^^ssey  " 

ban  engrafted  on  the  primary  stock  of  an  **  Achilleid  "    splendid 

and  vigoroua  sjipliugs  of  liis  own ;  but  the  junction  is  not  abso- 

Irtely  complete  ;  the  sutures  are  still  visible. 

In  indieatmg  the  lines  on  which  the  proof  of  such  a  proposition 
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mufit  move,  we  first  appeal  to  certain  broad  characteristics  of  the 
**  Odyssey/'  and  these  we  venture  to  say  are  predicable  in  mnch 
the  same  measure  and  degree  of  the  books  of  the  "  Hiad"  referred 
to,  and  of  no  oilier  hooks  in  the  "  Iliad  /'  and  these  we  shall  therefore 
speak  of,  provisionally,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  the  Ulyasean 
portion  of  "  Iliad."     These  characteristics  are — 

1.  A    largo    outlook    to    and   acquaintance  with  the  outside 

world,  and  a  considerable  famiKarity  with  the  shores  of  the 
Eastern  MediteiTanean,  including  Egypt  and  Phoenicia. 

2.  Pathos  and  humour  in  large  measure — the  humour  in  the 

case  of  the  gods  falling  occasionally  into  the  burlesque. 

3.  High  appreciation  of  conjugal  honour  and  affection. 

4.  Lofty  estimate  of  intelligence,  and  of  Ulysses  as  ita  highest 

impersonation. 

I.  The  author  of  the  "Odyssey"  has  obtained  a  tolerably 
accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
Within  the  Greek  domam  he  knows  of  Delphi  and  Delos,  as  well 
as  the  older  oracle  of  the  Greek  race,  Dodona.  The  two  former 
are,  as  it  were,  only  emerging  above  the  hoiizon,  for  Delos  is 
named  only  once,  and  Delplii  still  bears-  its  primitive  name  of 
"  Pytho."  The  Dorians  are  named  as  an  element  in  the  popu- 
lation in  connection  with  Crete.  Outside  the  Greek  domain  he 
knows  of  the  Solymi,  who  must  be  placed  near  Lycia,  in  the 
south  of  the  Asiatic  foreland;*  he  makes  famiUar  mention  of 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  The  mother  city  of  the  former,  Sidon, 
the  then  capital  of  the  latter,  Thebes,  are  both  well  known.  The 
products  of  the  one  country,  in  textile  and  metallic  fabrics,  pass 
current,  and  the  "  Zeus-descended  river  "  of  the  other,  with  "  its 
very  fair  fields"  (Od.  xiv.  263),  is  spoken  of  in  a  way  that 
implies  some  knowledge,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  peculiar 
agriculture  of  ancient  Egyptian  civilization.  The  Pharos-island 
is  vaguely  spoken  of,  with  mucli  the  same  measure  of  accuracy 
as  an  ordinary  British  ship-captain  might  use  in  describing,  on  the 
impression  of  a  single  visit,  the  entrance  to  Nagasaki  or  TahitL 
A  man  of  the  name  of  "  the  Egyptian  "  (AtyvTPrios)  is  a  speaker  in 
the  offora  at  Ithaca  (Od.  ii.  15).  Further,  the  author  of  the 
"Odyssey"  has  some  knowledge  of  the  west  and  south ;  he  tells  us 
of  the  Sikels  in  the  west,  and,  although  Niebuhr  would  find  a  place 
for  them  in  Epims,  the  most  natural  interpretation  is  that  they 
belong  to  Italy  or  Sicily. 

He  knows  also  of  Libya,  which  he  twice  names,  and  has  heard  of 

*  It  is  gcnorallj  assumod  by  Thiersch  and  othor  modem  chorizontes,  that  the  Author  of 
the  **  OdysBoy  **  is  not  so  well  acquainted  with  Asia  Minor  as  the  anthor  of  Uie  ^*  niad." 
The  locate  of  tho  action  in  the  one  poem  being  Aaintic,  while  that  of  the  other  is  mminly 
Enropean,  is  a  fact  sufficient  to  account  for  any  difiference  in  tiua  reapeot,  but  the  fii^ger 
of  the  third  "  Odyssey"  (see  lines  169—172)  is  not  behind  the  author  of  the  «« Hiad  "  la 
familiarity  with  the  Asiatic  coast. 
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I  a  deKciim5t  comitiy,  which  must  be  placed  iii  its  Dt*ighbourhood, 

where  Utc  it?  under  civity  conditions,  and  men  can  live  on  **fluwery 

Ifood^'iii  the  land  of  the  Lotus-eaters.     FiriaUy,  along  with  his 

knowledge  of  tliese  outer  lands,  he  has  acquirt^d  a  vague  sense  of 

'  the  variety  i^f  the  human  race,  of  the  complexity  of  human  speech, 

I  and  a  disposition  to  criticistj  or  estimate  its  quaUty,  according  as 

'  ^  n  King  or  other\vi8e* 

the  samo   extent  and  land  of  knowledge  may  bo 
predicated  of  the  author  or  authors  of  those  books  of  the  **  lUad  " 
which   we  have,  on  other  grounds,  set  apart  for   examination. 
The  mental  horizon  on  every  side  is  at  every  point  (with  the 
I  exception  of  the  Sicilian  area,  which  Ues  outside  the  scope  of  the 
I  *^Iliiwl")  in  both  oases  concentric,  and  metisiires  the  same  circum- 
fereuoe.     l>elphi  appears  only  under  its  ancient  nani»ii  of  **  Roclcy 
Pjtho,''  and  it  is  in  Books  B  and  i  where  it  is  founrU  just  as  often 
aa  it  is  mentioned  in  tbe  *'  Odyssey."   Deloe  happens  not  to  be  men- 
tioned iji  the  "  Iliad,*'  and  a  certain  priority  may  be  given  to  tlio 
**IHiid''  on  thisgromid  ;  but  the  interval  is  not  capable  of  measure* 
ment  in  the  face  of  other  considerations.    Though  tlie  Doi-ians  are 
not  named,  the  name  ''Dorium  "  (m  B  594)  seems  .to  indicate  that 
they  had  begun  to  make  their  mark  in  Greece  j  and,  if  the  **  Dorian 
imiption''  was  known  to  him,  he  maintains  an  obstinate  silence 
legarding  it^  just  as  does  the  suiger  of  the  -  Odysaey/'  and  as  we 
ahonld  expect  an   Ionian    singer  would,  who   would   probably 
ijjT—  -   rhaptcr  m  the  liistory  of  his  race  for  which  he  had  no 
U-  As  Uj  the  circimiference,  point  after  point  revolves  and 

comes  into  view  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  Solymi  appear 
in  Z.  Libya,  though  not  named,  is  iraphed  in  F,  where  the  cranes 
an*  tlescribed  as  winging  their  way  from  the  showery  lands  to  the 
"^laiid  of  the  Pygmies,''  which  recent  researches  tend  to  show  can 
W  no  other  than  the  heart  of  iVfrica^f  As  for  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt,  the  fonner  is  faniiliar  from  the  products  of  Sidonian  skill 
m  forge  and  loom,  the  evidence  appearing  in  the  Ulyssean  books 
Z  and  ^ ;  and  the  latter  is  known  (in  Book  1,  also  Ulyssean),  as 
poeeefifiuig  tlm  most  splendid  and  brilliant  civilization,  and  stores 
C'f  nccmnulated  wealth  in  its  then  capital  of  Thebes. 

Lt  tliis  point  it  is  interesting  to  note,  what  lias  been  receutly 
rked  on  by  high  authority  in  this  Rk\tew,  that  the  references 


t»jx  :irc^  filonoo  US  to  the  Normnn  ConquoBt,  ft»  Mr.  OkddtoDo  hiut  roumrked,  ii 
M     A  cursory  reader  of  bis  plays  vould  hardily  imagino  that 
ii}<*o  of  FTniit'e.  liAcl  onco  conquorod  England.— -The*  snpposi^d 
'  ith  of  Hore,  iu  A  58,  b  too  viiguo  to  found 

'4aion  convoyed  by  tho  "  Sceptrt*"  pttasage 
i.    ,1.,,..  i.,.r£,  apokon  of  (B  1H6)  fk»  *' im- 
>  popt  hftd  fnily  in  hia  view  the 
fcn»'-!i  .:le  of  tho  Polopidae. 

♦  Mittiii  id  betit-'vod  to  liiivo  fouud  a  raoo  of  dwarf »  in  tho 

^fA.  '  t^  yield  an  historical  nuoloufl  for  tlio  stoi-y  of  tho  "  flmjill 


of  0,9^; 
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to  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  are  detenninable  as  IjHng  within  a  certami 
chronological  area,  and  mark  a  period  wloich  must  be  conRidered| 
recent  in  the  history  of  the  one  conutr}',  ancient  on  the  scale  of 
the  history  of  the  otiier.     The  "  Odyssey'*  and  the  cognate  books  of  I 
tlie  *'  Iliad ''  may  be  said  to  be  locked  chronologically  into  a  periodf 
antecedent   to  the  ascendency  of  Tyre  in  the  one  countiy,  andl 
subsequent    to    that    of    Mempliis    in    the   other.      Thebes   has 
obliterated  the  earlier  glory  of  Memphis ;  but  in  Phcenicia,  Sidon 
holds  the  precedence,  as  it  does  also  in  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
The  hegemony  of  Sidoa,  according  to  Movers  (Phoen,  Altert-h. 
voh  iii.  p,  21 )  extends  from  B,C.  IGOO — 1100 ;  and  without  a^suniing'j 
that  the  Homeric  poems  can  bear  so  liigh  a  date,  inasmuch  a9j 
poetical  fame  and  the  halo  of  antiquity  might  preserve  the  name 
Sidonian   in  cun-ency  for   a   considerable   period   subsequent   to! 
1100  B,c.  (,ju6t  as  the  name  Median  for  Persian  survived  familiarly  1 
in  Greece  down  to  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  long  after  the  tnif 
relations  between  Medes  and  Persians  had  become  known  to  thel 
Greek  people),  yet  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  rival  cit) 
Tyi^e  is  in  favour  of  an  early  date  to  even  the  youngest  of  the 
Homeric  poems. 

Along  with  the  menrion  of  Sidonians  may  bo  coupled,  as  indieat 
ing  Oriental  influence,  that  of  Cadmeans  and  Cadmus,  The  most 
feasible  explanation  of  the  name  Cadmm  that  has  yet  been  giveul 
is  that  w^iich  connects  it  with  the  Hebrew  Kedem,  *'  tlie  Ea^  ;*'  itj( 
which  caae  Cadmm  would  be  a  Grecized  form  meaning  simply  the 
"EastL^rliug,''  or  **  man  from  the  East,**  It  is  remarkable  that  theeel 
Cadmeam  and  Cadmus  shmild  be  found  coming  up  solely  in  thei 
**  Odyssey**  and  in  those  books  of  the  *'  Iliad"  which  we  consider 
TJlyssean  (A  385,  E  804,  K  288,  ^  680). 

And  here  it  naturally  falls  to  be  remarked  that  the  only  passa^ 
in  either   poem  which  can  with  any  fairness  be  interpreted  toj 
indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  -writing,  occurs  in  a  section  of 
the  '*  Iliad  "  where  the  mention  of  Cadmeam  and  Stdoman^  is  moro| 
than  usually  rife.     In  Book  Z,  where  the  Sidonianit  are  mentianc<3 
for  their  cunning  works  (Z  290),  and  which  cannot  be  separatedl 
in   authorslii|i    from   Books  A  and   E  (where    Cudmrann   appeiir)^ 
occurs  the  much-debated  passage  concerning  the  •*  baleful  sigrw*^ 
(cnJ/juiTa  kvypa,  1.  168),  described  as  a  means  of  coramimicarion  be«1 
tween  persouB  at  a  thstance.  What  were  these  **  signs  T*  On  the  on€ 
hand^  there  is  the  silence  elsewhere  as  to  the  art  of  writing,  through- 
out both  '*  Iliad"  and  **  Odyssey ;"  there  is  the  silence  also  of  Hefric>d,| 
but  as  the  Boc*otian  puet  represents  a  more  primirive,  th<nigl\  not 
necessarily  a  more  ancient,  condition  of  things,  than  the  author  o| 
the  *'Odyfl8oy/'  who  knows  of  more  advanced  appliani  i      * 
withij^  the  luiowledge  of  the  Bwotian  farmer^  such  as  tli 
(Od.  xvii,  2911)  of  fields  and  the  use  c»f  the  miH  for  griiuUng  cot 
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16.  of  tile  workir  aiul  j^^'^^l^t  the  Bilence  of  Hesiod  is  less 
leant  and  important  than  the  reticence,  if  it  is  bo,  of  the  singer 
ir  6iiigef9  of  the  "  Hiad  "  und  "  Odyssey."  AVhat  renders  the 
iTeticence  still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  tJiere  is  no  allusion  to 
t  ivriting^  or  any  coguate  memorial,  in  circmnstances  that  might  seem 
Ita  call  for  it^  such  as  in  the  erection  of  pillars  or  monuments  to  mark 
ftho  ''  ^'-places  of  the  dead*  Further,  the  term  afterv^'ards  em- 
'  plu^  ite  literary  period  of  the  tongue  to  denote  the  art  of  writ- 

ing (ypa^)  is  familiar  in  this  ancient  time,  but  it  belongs  not  to  the 
Mitse  but  to  ilare,and  signifies, in  the  peaceful  '^Odyssey"  (cf.x280), 
I  jujst  as  much  as  in  the  warlike  "■  Uiad,"  to  ^a*atch  or  gnxze.     This  is 
oue  of  WolTs  strongholds  from  which,  in  fact,  he  has  never  been 
didodged,  and   it  was   from   tins,  as   a   sallying  point,  that  he 
directed   his  assaults   against    the    fabric    of  the  poems,  which 
Uirrefore,  he  concluded*  must  have  been  not  only  preserved  for  a 
loug  period  \^ithout  the  aid  of  writing,  but  must  have  been  also — 
tt  more  fonnidable  difficulty — memorially  composed.     Of  course, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  introduce  any  extraneous  considerations, 
the  familiar  ascription  of  the  art  of  writhig  to  the  heroic 
the  Attic  tragedians,  nor  even,  what  has  better  right  to 
mxii  a8  an  argument,  tlie  apparently  ancient  cycUc  story  of  the 
death    uf   Palamedes  being   communicated    to    his    friends   by 
"W'mtehings''  on  oars  which  were  tossed  overboard  to  diift  ashore 
(§ee  Arifttoph,  Thesmoph.  770),     The  Wnlfians  may  fairly  claim  to 
bvethe  question  decided  on  the  groinid  of  their  own  choosing — 
the  Homeric  poems  alone — and,  therefore,  the  view  limits  itself  to 
tlie  passage  of  the  **  baleful  signs/'     These  '*  signs  "  purport  to 
liftve  been  **  scratched  on  a  folded  tablet/*  and  are  afterwards  to 
W  nliMwn  in  order  to  '^get  the  bearer  killed.**     They  are  canied 
fnjm  a  country  on  one  side  of  the  Egean  to  a  country  on  the 
♦►thf'r;  and  after  being  exhibited  in  the  new  countiy  to  the  person 
tf*  whom  they  were  sunt,  they  produce  this  effect,  that  though  at 
firetth©  bearer  was  welcomed  and  feasted,  immediately  on  their  ex- 
^  '  '^  di  he  is  put  in  the  way  of"  being  killed,"     They  were  thus 
id  tis  a  message  or  sentence  of  death;  and  the  conclusion 
fle<;ma  irreejstible  that  here  was  a   communication  made  at  a 
aace  between  two  parties  by  what  is  tantamount  to  the  art  of 
Eitiag,     The  more  candid  Wolfians  give  up  the  point,  and  say 
the  t^piflode  to  which  it  belongs  is  an  interpolation  of  a  later  date* 
'*    ^^'  "'ju  principles,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  wliat   is   an 
'  t  ion,"  if  the  whole  is  a  mere  congeries ;  but  it  is  unfortunate 
Ciias  thii*  so-called  interpolation  should  be  one  of  the  most  finiflhed 
pr, '^  f  the  poem*     Those  Wolfians,  however,  who  perceive 

1J4.  ag  dociuneuts  of  presumably  equal  antiquity,  they  are 

not  entitled^  ou  their  own  principles,  to  presume  upon  interpola- 
lioii%  explain  it  as  eome  kind  of  picture-writing,  like  the  MexicaHi 
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Of  as  the  exhibitibn  of  some  kind  of  tmeni  hoqntalU  (oue  Iialf 
an  AfTTpayaXM  or  tlie  like,  according  to  the  accouut  of  Sclioliast  h 
Eur.  Med.  GIS),  by  wliich,  as  by  a  species  of  freemaBoary,  a  frienc 
oould  be  introdnced  and  treated  accordingly.    Neither  of  tUefid 
8Uggi?8ted  aualogics  ivill  suit  the  confUtioim  of  the  case.     What  il 
wanted  is  a  species  of  freemaBon  sign  that  will  indicate,  nut  a  frieuc| 
but  a  foe ;  or  rather  that  %vill  suddenly  convert  ono  received  at  l 
as  a  fri  end  in  to  an  objee  t  of  aversion.    There  is  not  only  " 
to  be  conveyed,  which  is  all  that  either  of  the  abov*      ^^ 
explanations  will  cover ;  but  there  is  a  message  to  do  this  or  that 
which  neither  the  picture  writing  nor  the  freemason  or  other  con- 
ventional sign  is  capable  of  conveying.     The  whole  descriptiot 
of  the  aflair  is  niysterious,*  precisely  as  we  might  expect  the  fir 
mention  of  alphabetic  writing  to  appear  to  an  unlettered  people 
Dr.  Hayrnan  has  ingeniously  suggested,  as  sho"wing  the  pecuHai 
myBteiiousness,  that  the  tablet  was  coiiceived  to  work  upon  tii^ 
mind  of  its  receiver  as  a  spell,  and  that  the  "signs"'  were  suppose 
to  possess  some  occidt  talismanic  propeity  similar  to  poison,     ThJ 
question  further  recurs,  why  is  the  tablet  said  to  have  been  /fdiled\ 
Is  not  the   reasonable   explanation   simply   tliis,  that  it  was  tc 
prevent  the  bearer  from  looldng  into  it,  and  getting  a  notion 
tlie  contents,  that  is,  reading  it,  and  that  it  was  therefore  a  niessag 
conveyed  by  icritifnj,  whether  in  the  early  and  nidimcntary  staj 
of  hieroglyphics*  after   the  manner   of  Egypt^   or  m   the  mor 
advanced    form    of  alphabetical  writing,  iafter    the  faslnou 
Phoimieia  i 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  the  natural  interpretation,!  suit 
all  the  circumBtanees  of  the  caee^  a  view  that  becomes  irresistibly 
when  we  take  into  accomit  the  position  of  the  Oreek  race,  accor 
ing  to  the  evidence  of  both  poem^,  alongBide  of  the  two  nations  c 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt.     It  is  easy,  and  even  necessarVp  to  admil 
fi'om  the  timid  way,  for  instance,  in  which  a  single  initial  letter  (\ 
Koppa  on  early  Corinthian  coins  or  <t»  on  Pbocasans)  was  edged 
upon  the  Greek  coinage,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  practieaDy 
known,  at  till  events  for  common  litem ly  jiuqioses,  for  a  consider 
able  period  after  the  Homeric  poems  had  been  composed ;  but  it 
hardly  possible  to  admit  that,  in  the  extensive  interuourse  carried  i 
with  Pluenicia  and  Eg^^t,  the  inquisitive  and  penetr^' 

Bhnuh!  huvrrnntrht  no  glimpse  oftliP  iiliiluib^fir  wriiii 


;  ".inventus  MtiDdi/'ptriu  I,  au 

be  -  eaftiop  of  a  few  Phtpuicinu  fbji. 

l^boUpli    jiuht  -  J  I 

^    +  -'^      -  -       -  -     -         ----- 


hue  (H.  of  Ur.  Lit.  i  p.  512)  goea  bevoiit]  tlld  pr»1>&bi)itl4»fi'of  Ute'i 

to  Honifr  Dob  Qnly  a  kxuiwlQdge  af  nritin^,  but  jKii^tti^ulii^ir^  irilli 
i  lut  U*  the  Hebrew,  t6n^o ! 
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f^tyt  the  bierogh^ljitifi  of  the  other/      Th^  inaiinei's  who 

from  Egypt  the  drug  of  '*  Nepenthe  **  (UcL  iv.  22i>)»  "who 

(iqcUchI  txiped  made  of  the  papynis  ((M,  xxi,  ^1)1)^  and  who  wete 

L-to  report  of  the  river  of  Egypt  and  its  •*  vfry  fair  fields/' rntmt 

I  obtained  some  notion  of  the  uH  of  writaiig  in  "viewing  the 

mfiutimeaita  on  its  banks,  and  nmy  have  deecribed  the  Bame  with 

av:  r  wonden  rnnch  H8  Rom<?  desoendiuit  of  Hiai^tha 

w*iu  ,      the  doings  of  the  electric  wire. 

The  only  other  points  •which  we  advance  nnder  tliis  hMtl  eon- 
f^em  tb*  '  lule  to  the  outer  nations  and  to  the  Hellenic 

mce»    ^^  1  ady  said  a  vague  feeling  of  the  complexity  of 

linman  KpeeohpossesseB  the  author  of  the  **  Odyssey,'*  when  he  fipeaks 
of  mingling  hr  u)0^fi6ovq' avBfulsirovq.    His  statement  as  to  the  variety 
tf  longaes  spoken  in  Crete  (Od.  t  175)  La  paralleled  by  similar 
aentB  in  the  **  Iliad,"  but,  ae  we  might  expect,  the  parte  ai?6 

^  mm  (B  804.  A  438,  K  420).  Also,  if  the  autlior  of  the 
Tfojan  catalogue  in  *'  Iliad  '*  B  is  offended  by  the  quality  of  the 
q»e6ch  of  the  Carians,  who  are  to  him  f3apPap64>tuntoi^  the  anthor  o^ 
the  **  OdysBey,"  is  repelled  by  the  Sintians,  whom  he  styles  dypto^^cowA, 
Tlu«  brings  us  to  the  e\ddenee  of  the  latent  feeling  of  nationality, 
Thacj'-dides,  it  is  true,  tells  u8  tlvat  in  Homer's  time  the  line  is  not 
yet  ftirmally  drawn  between  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  There  is, 
bwever,  a  preparation  for  it  in  the  appeai-ance  of  such  aggrega- 
tioogM  Umt^rjv^  and  nai'ax***^^  The  former occum in  *'Iliad"  B  580/ 
a  line  to  "which  we  sliall  immediately  refer.  The  latter  appeal's 
nWut eleven  times  in  **  Iliad*'  and  'M)dyK8ey/'and  with  <tne  doubtful 
tSEoeption  they  are  all  Ulyssean.t 

|C    "         Idy  mth  this  view,   we  m;iy  expect  a  change  to  be 
_r  the  name  **  Hellajs,''  so  that  it  should  show  symptoms 
^i  b^g  restricted  no  longer  to  its  original  area — a  comer  of 
Til  ^nt  be  seen  to  be  ^videning  its  domain.     Accordingly, 

n»"  I  ...L.  -,  inehiding  Bergk,  Ebeling,  and  Gladstone,  hold  that 
"iWi  ill  the  *'  Odyssey  '*  ha«  obtained  this  mote  extended  applica- 
t>"^  "  *  it  it  there  embraces  N(»rtheiTi  Greece  as  far  as  to  the 
Gui:    .       ,iiith.      The  range  of  fame  is  spoken  of  as  extending 

•f%^  yrfiT^  iTYifjLa  itsclf  19  iroiihy  of  montigtl  In  tlifis  qiiCfitTrni.     Tlw)r<s  opfK^nra  to  ho  ils 

r'  I  for  it,  and  ueitiior  Bopp  ttor  Ctn  >h}»  H  in  hi    '  Mm. 

it  wero  to  turn  out  to  bo  itaelf  <  4  to  Lavr  ity 

•K'l  n  {^=  a  Dftnii}),  or,  moro  pro>>aMy  ww  i\j^\\\iinvk  Sem  —  -  va  nyuro, 

1*'»"'.  Griimmairc?  HiQT^iglYplii<|Qp/*  p.  14).     Tbo  chiL»f  difficulty  that  I 

fwi  1  tvrsiOD  i«  tbo  Tory  contiiderable  dcToIopmout  in  ji&mt/lnn  s<Mi4ea,. 

•t  !  t'  attained   in  tho  Hoinoric   poouis,     Tho  earl  v  i -to 

^  j  TDU.=<t,bnwuver,lmvtii  beengjefitertljan  iss'omimv  .^d, 

'>r  of  AJcifUH,  in  th«  valloy  hr;iU^,  in  tjio. 

B8t>  D.C.),  na  kLotwh  by  thi*  i  rit  of  Alcti^ufi, 

D>  lu  t-jfrrriMEtng   f:i<Ji  m  ^^onu'^  ii-n  with  qnoflttons  that  Imve  Immcj   jais^'ti — ho  being  ii 

afftlcr  af  *  mafticiil  Camily— aii  to  tho  Urook  musical  InstrumoDts  in  the  Book  of 

f  ncesar*— n.  B  484:  H  73,  150,  301,  327;  K  1.  |T  193;]  V  23G.     Od, 

•  3P>  ud  «  32].     Thiit  in  T  belongs  to  a  part  of  tho  po^im  which  hskA  bo0U 

I         i^mnt*J^  Um>  iti&bject  of  dubitatioQ.     It  happens  to  bo  in  a  jq>t^ech  ^iddreased  to  UljSB^a, 
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Koff  'EXXoSa  *ccu  /jtcVov 'Apyo9  (Od.  a  344»  aud  o  80),  equivalent 
saying  **  m  Northern  Greece  and  in  the  Peloponnesus ; "  that  is 
**  famous  on  either  side  of  the  gulC*  as  we  say,  ^^  on  either  side 
the  Tweed."  Is  there  anything  parallel  in  the  '*  Iliad  ?"  Tlierfl 
is,  in  Ulyssean  parts,  viz.  IL  I  (ix.)  447,  where  **  Hellas  "  ia  spoken 
of  as  outside  the  dominions  of  Peleus,  and  therefore  not  cmji 
terminous  vnth  the  primitive  "  Hellas.'*  Also,  in  the  catalogue  lE 
B  530,  we  find  as  a  universalising  expression,  UayiXXrjva^  $eQl*Ax<uov^ 
for  which  reason  the  line  was  donbted  in  ancient  times.  Fiisi,  ho^ 
ever,  remarks  justly  that  here  we  have  a  dietribution  of  people" 
parallel  to  the  territorial  one,  in  the  '*  Odynsey/'  of  Ka0  *EXkdBa 
fjimrov  *A/>yo?,  and  both  FUsi  and  La  Roche  retain  the  line  mibracl 
eted,  notwithstanding  the  scniples  of  the  ancient  Alexandrians, 
Thus  there  is  a  remarkable  convergence  on  various  lines  of  e\ 
dence  to  show  an  identity  of  mental  horizon  between  the  anthc 
of  the  **0dy88ey  "  and  the  author  of  those  books  of  the  "Iliad"  whicl 
for  shoi-tnees,  we  style  Ulyssean.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  prove  frol 
the  books  of  the  '*  Achilleid"  any  such  width  of  vision  for  th«*ir  authol 
We  turn  to  the  other  points,  which  we  can  review  only  V€ 
briefly. 

n.  The  next  point  for  considemtion  was  the  presence  of 
allied  elements  of  pathos  and  humour.  If  the  *'  Odyssey**  is 
tiuguished  by  an  infusion  of  these  elements,  we  may  expect  tt 
cognate  books  of  the  **  Iliad/*  if  they  are  cognate,  to  show  a  certaS 
influence  of  the  same  kind.  This  we  find  to  be  actually  the  case 
with  this  difterence,  that  the  pathos  culminates  in  the  Ulyssean  paj 
of  the  **  Ihad,'*  the  hmnour  in  the  **  Odyssey  *'  itself.  Under  tho  h€ 
of  patlioB,  we  naturally  turn  to  Book  Z,  to  the  parting  of  Hector  ani 
Andi'omuehe,  and,  as  a  kindred  scene,  the  supplication  of  Priam  fcj 
the  dead  body  of  liis  son,  in  Book  n.  It  is  difficult  in  the  face 
the  internal  evidence  to  separate  the  authorehip  of  these  two  booli 
One  of  them,  however — viz.,  n,  from  the  linguistic  e\"idonce^  mt 
belong  to  the  same  author  as  the  '*  Odyssey/'  and  therefore,  if  Boc 
O  is  Ulyssean,  Book  Z  must  be  so  also.  In  the  "  Odyssey/*  it  i 
true,  there  is  no  pathetic  scene  on  such  a  scale  as  in  these  buoll 
but,  in  its  own  limited  range,  the  picture  of  the  death-scene  of  1 
dog  Argus,  in  its  tender  tone  and  its  touches  of  glorious  pow^ 
reveals  to  the  full  tho  master  s  hand.* 

In  dealing  with  the  pathetic  element  in  Book  Z^  it  falls  to ' 
remarked  how  in  tins  way,  upon  what  we  may  call  a  UIa- 
we  obtain  a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  the  somewhat    u:..    ..l  .. 
inconsistent  character  of  Hector,      That  hero  awakens  sometiiu 

•  Colonel  Mare  TIL  of  Gr.  Lit.  I.p.358)hiia  reiniirked  on  the  ftinornl  liinie«iit*tion  in  .  _ 
n  (!•  723  8«K|.)  by  mo  throe  dame?  o!  Troy  Ai  -worthy  of  being  cl&SBod  with  the  debato  i&  i 
teat  of  Acbillea  /or  th©  felicity  with  which  difforeut  Toiiw  of  omtory  aro  iidapted 
different  Bp^akerii,  Book  H  would  tliua  come  tnUt  eloao  connect ioa  wiUi  Book  Z  lorj 
iu)d  Book  1  for  or^tortca]  power. 
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the  strongest  sympathy,  and  at  other  times  a  feeling  of  repulsion 
akiu  to  aversion.  He  is  now  boastful  even  to  arrogance,  and 
again,  as  oonscions  that  he  is  fighting  under  a  cloud  of  doom, 
tender  and  melancholy.  It  tends  to  explain  the  duality  in  the 
character  of  Hector — arrogant,  in  Book  N  (L  823  seq.),  pensive, 
-even  to  melancholy,  in  Book  Z — when  we  discover  that  the 
lender  and  faint-hearted  Hector  belongs  to  the  Ulyssean,  the 
boastful  and  loud-tongued  Hector  to  the  Achillean,  portion  of  the 
^Diad.*' 

In  like  manner,  the  gentle  plaintiveness  with  which  the  bloom 
4ind  evanescence  of  the  generations  of  man  are  touched,  in  the  same 
Book  Z,  with  no  inferior  power — a  plaintiveness  which  drew  forth 
die  admiration  of  the  greatest  master  of  pathos  in  the  ancient 
world,  Simonides — ^harmonizes  with  the  tones  of  the  "  Odyssey," 
where  symptoms  appear  of  the  rise  of  that  melancholy  view  of  life 
which  culminated  afterwards  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ^wos  tfcw,  the 
"  envy  of  the  gods."  The  lament  over  the  vanity  of  human  life  is 
{Mit  appropriately  into  the  mouth  of  Glaucus,  who  inherits  a  touch  of 
the  melancholy  of  his  ancestor,  Bellerophon,  the  man  on  whom  the 
blight  fell,  so  that  he  was  looked  on  as  "  hated  by  all  the  gods."* 

Yet,  alongside  of  this  plaintiveness  there  also  occurs  a  touch  of 
the  never  very  distant  quality  of  humour,  humour  and  pathos  being 
twin  aspects  of  the  same  emotional  faculty.  The  same  poet  who  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Glaucus  the  lament  over  the  fading  existence 
of  man  winds  up  the  description  of  his  adventure  with  an  account 
of  the  bad  bargain  he  made  in  the  exchange  of  arms,  as  if  with  a 
knowing  smile  of  satisfaction  that  the  cunning  Greek  had  got  the 
better  of  the  lordly  Asiatic.  In  point  of  feet,  this  gleam  of  quiet 
hmnour  at  the  close  of  the  episode  is  one  of  the  features  that  has 
dniwn  against  it  the  arrows  of  certain  Wolfians,  and,  along  with 
the  inifiara  Xvypa  and  the  reference  to  the  cultus  of  Dionysus, 
-elaewhere  almost  unknown  to  either  poem,  has  caused  that  exqui- 
«te  episode  to  be  pronounced  by  many  an  intei-polation.  It  is  a 
"^gnificent  bit  of  painting,  however,  mainly  in  honour  of  ITlysses' 
orother-chief,  Diomed,  and  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to 
^^tain  in  small  compass  the  pathos,  somewhat  of  the  humour, 
"^^  much  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  distinguishing  the  epos 
<^naecrated  to  Ulysses. 

Under  the  head  of  humour  proper,  the  two  examples  that  most 
'^•dily  occur  to  the  mind  from  the  Homeric  poems  arc,  of  coui-se, 
tile  companion  pictures  of  the  scene  with  Thersites  in  B  of  the 
**Diad,"  and  that  with  Irus  in  the  eighteenth  of  the  "  Odyssey." 

*  Hie oecimeiioe  in  the  ^^ Odyssey"  of  (fi\iifiov9s  (Od.  #  118),  and  iLydvearro  (Od.  ^ 
^11\  vith  reference  to  the  gods  in  their  dispensations,  favoarn  the  idea  that  the  doctrine 
^  w»  f#^s  9c«»r,  which  appears  as  early  as  the  story  of  Bellerophon,  was  at  work 
abo In  the  "Odyssey." 

VOL.  XXVL  S 
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TJlyeees  is  the  protagonist  in  botk,  and,  \vMh  the  exception 
there  is  eomewhat  of  a  severer  tone  in  the  handling  of  the  Thersit 
jscene — as  befits  the  general  surroundings  where  it  is  placed — th 
same  poweiful  pencil  may  be  detected  at  work  in  both  picture 
Once,  in  the  **  Odyseey,"  the  himiour  overflows  into  the  burlesqu^ 
in  the  case  of  the  scene  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  "  Amour 
Ares  and  Aphrodite,"     Stronger  exception  has  been  taken  to 
scene  on  ethical  grounds  than  to  almost  any  other  in  either  poen 
from  the  freedom  vnih  which  the  gods  seem  to  be  treated,  and  tl 
levity  that  appeai-s  to  prevail.     It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  tl 
it  has  a  certain  relevancy  to  the  whole  poem,  where  it  appears 
the  obverse  side  of  the  picture  of  conjugal  faithfulness,  which  is 
main  subject  of  the  song.    The  most  important  pointy  however,  fd 
observation  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  same  two  deities  figui 
disreputably  here,  that  are  eubjected  to  disgrace  from  the  spear  i 
Diomed  in  the  Ulyssean  book  (  E  )  of  the  "  IHad;  * 

Other  two  poitione  of  the  ♦*niad**  may  be  mentioned 
characterized  by  a  strong  infusion  of  humour.  The  one  is 
scene  in  Olyinpus,  at  the  end  of  the  first  book,  where  Hephs 
makes  mirth  as  the  limping  cupbearer.  This  occurs,  no  doubt, 
the  borders  of  a  Ulyssean  book  ;  yet^  as  the  first  book  is  one  thi 
must  be  pronounced  in  the  main  AchiOean,  we  are  not  entitled 
claim  it  as  an  illustration,  although  the  trea^tment  of  the  god 
suggests  the  free  handling  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  tb 
eighth  book  of  the  **  Odyssey,**  The  other  is  the  misadventt] 
of  Ajax  the  Less  when,  in  the  contest  of  the  foot-race  (and  Ulyi 
be  it  noted,  is  his  fellow-competitor),  he  stumbles  and  meets  vrii 
mishap  among  **  cow-dung/*  and  the  crowd  "  laughs  merrily  o% 
him.'*  This  occurs,  significantly,  in  a  canto  which  is  mclud« 
among  the  Ulyssean  (viz.,  ijr  777 ).t 

We  have  thus  shown  a  considemble  amount  of  congmity  in  ^ 
allied  elements  of  pathos  and  humour  between  the  *'  Odyssey ' 
those  books  of  the  '*  Iliad  "  which  are  external  to  the  main  stnictui 
of  the  •*  Achilleid.'"     The  "Acliilleid"  itself  presents  no  analogtM 
features ;  and  we  think  there  is  a  justification  in  this  respect  lb 
establishing  a  difference  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  **  IUad.1 

III,  The  third  point  of  reference  will  not  detain  us  long<,  an 


*  Tbtf  iriMiiiioD  that  TLertiites^  who  was  chnat^iiM)d  by  Uljasea,  was  a  kinsmao  of  Dlome 
bAH  no  wamint  id  tLo  Homeric  jjooid^       llic  Scholk»t  fB  L,  in  'Venetian  Scholi*  on 
B  212)  Anyfi,  "If  he  had   been  in  liiet  ii  kinranan  of  Diomed,  Ulrsfteft  wotild  noi  ' 
struck  him/*  a  remark  that  eho^s  hk  aeiuo  of  the  reUtion  subaiatiug  botwooi  CI] 
and  Diomed. 

t  In  tupport  of  this  yiow  it  ie  important  to  not4»  that  tho  attitude  of  tho  crowd  in 
cave  of  Ajax  ia  described  in  the  same  phruae  ua  in  that  of  Thoraite^ :  hr*  «f"^ 
ylxavffvjf.     The  phraso  ytXav  iiti  nvi  occurn  sjjt  tttueBin  tho  Homeric  i  ! 

^  78-1  and  B4(^  and  Od.  u  356,  374,  a&d  ^  376,  and  therefore  aU  Ulfw 
peculiar  vooabulary  of  "Humour"  ieeiaa  confined  to  tho  "Odytney"  n»i"j  *rn^  i  ^^'-r 
aroa^  aa  an  examination  of  7f Xotuif^  y^Koiomy  wai(t»y  and^  to  a  c«rtam  oite&t|  MmfX* 
will  iibow. 
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ot  miaur  moment,  it  is  still  of  value*  It  concerns  an  impor- 
tfcsaturo  of  the  •*  Odyssey,"  and  one  of  bo  great  promiiience  that 
^U  appearance  may  be  looked  for  in  any  cognate  poems — th«  appre- 
Ickdon  of  conjugal  honour  and  affection.  The  "Odyssey"  might  be 
[4ylcd  the  romance  of  wedded  love,  in  rnarkedand  emphatic  contrast 
to  the  modem  romance  of  pre-nuptial  love.  In  modern  times  the 
"fcvimah  tie"  has  U8uq)ed  to  itself  the  whole,  or  almost  the 
whole,  arena  of  imagination,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  emotions 
aud  affexstions.  It  is  otherwiHo  with  Humcr,  who  has  bent  the 
whole  force  of  his  genius  to  portmy  the  constancy  and  patience, 
the  eiidurance  and  the  trimnph  of  a  queenly  lady  faithfid  to  her 
lord.  It  ii*  no  doubt  a  one-eided  picture,  inasmuch  as  the  poet, 
whu  is  so  careful  of  the  honour  of  Penelope,  is  not  equally  careful 
ofthefifalty  of  Ulysses  towards  her.  On  this  matter  we  do  not 
timch,  but  simply  note  in  passing  that  modern  murahtj'  has  no 
right  to  reproach  ancient  moraUty  on  the  score  of  a  looser  iide  of 
honour  for  the  one  sex  compared  with  that  exacted  of  the  uther. 
Itisenauj^h  for  our  purpose  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  **  Odyssey  ** 
»ii  presenting  a  noble  ideal  of  the  female  character,  and  to  present 
wjcli  an  ideal  we  may  presume  to  have  been  a  ruling  motive  in 
Ae  mind  of  ite  author,* 

Now,  we  may  look  in  vain  in  the  '•  lUad  *'  for  any  parallel  por- 
Irait  of  female  tenderness  and  devotechiesa,  unless  it  be  in  one  of 
tWe  cantos  which  wx*  liave  found,  on  other  grounds,  cognate  in 
uter  to  the  '*  Odyssey;'  and  there  we  are  met  by  the  picture 
FAndromache.  It  is  with  good  reason  that  Colonel  Mure  (H.  of 
IdL,  !♦  p.  432)  dwx*lls  on  this  similarity  as  an  anti-Wolfian  argu- 
iufctttj  and  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the  mild  rebuke 
i^dauuistered  to  them  both,  to  mind  their  own  domestic  matters, 
ftnd  not  meddle  with  tlie  aflairs  that  belong  to  muu,  is  couched  in 
*lii  tical  terms  for  both  piincesses  in  both  poems.      There 

iMUit:i,-iv>  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  for  the  affirmation  that, 
tf  tlio  hand  of  Walter  Scott  might  be  traced  by  tht^  frequency 
*ith  which  ho  has  sketched  the  group  of  a  father  with  an  only 
^Qgliter^  Homer  might  be  known  siinilarly  by  his  double  picture 
f  of  the  wife   and  mother   with   an   only  son,   Andromache  and 
►  -A«tvanax  being  a  companion  pair  to  Penelope  and  Telemachus. 
IV.  The  fourth  point  remains,  viz.,  the  attitude  towards  Ulysses 
itljA  impersonation  of  intelligence.     A  full  discussion  of  it  would 
veiy  far:  we  may,  however,  briefly  iadieato  the  leading 
<^lHi^:>^  which  Wd  US  to  beUcvo  that  a  special  vein  of  admiration 
fcr  Ulysne*^  nujs  through  those  books  of  tbe  '^  Ihad  "  which  we  have 
^tatared  to  call  Ulyssean,  strongly  suggestive  of  the  more  pro- 

p.  40G),  in  one  of  bin  mjuiy  happy  iUaatrations,  which 

o  mml  laboured  dissertatiotiftf  renmrks  thut  Uio  law  of 

J^pm^QMthxfjtiia  ic-uiiinkig©  Aher  »  shorter  peiiod  of  absence  liian  that  Mwgned  to 
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nounced  admimtion  that    liae  poured   itsdf  forth  in  that 
Bpleiidid  of  poems  ever  consecrated  to  a  single  name^ — the  Odyssc^ 

In  the  roll  of  Ulysseau  cantos,  \ve  shall  proceed  backwarc 
because  the  pruiniiience  of  Ulysses  seems  rather  to  diminish  as^n 
approach,  and  to  increase  as  we  retire  from,  the  neighbourhood  < 
the  *' Odyssey/*    In  Book  O  we  do  not  find  any  homage  or  referenc 
to  him,  and  the  proofs  whereby  that  book  appears  to  be  UlyBsea 
though  we  believe  miffieient,  are  mainly  Ungiiistic.     It  is  as  if  the 
poet  felt  that  there  was  no  need  to  decorate  one  who  was  so  nea 
the  horizon  as  the  rising  sun.     Going  backward  among  the* 
cantos,  we  find,  however,  a   chiinge.     In    'P,  the    canto   of  tl 
games,  Ulysses  is  represented  as  entering  the  foot-race  (that  he  I 
not  in  the  chariot-mce,  competing  with  the  grander  kings,  is  i 
accordance  ^nth  his   humble  position  in  the  camp,   Mnthout 
equipage),  and  he  wins  the  prize,     Tliis  may  not  mean  much,  bii 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  through  the  special  favour  of  AthenI 
who  is  the  only  deity  that  interposes  in  these  games,  and  that  si 
limits  her  favoiu'  to  ITlyssee  and  Diomed,  we  are  disposed  to  arg 
that  this  is  a  forecasting  of  the  scene  in  the  eighth  canto  of  tl 
*'  Odyssey,*"  when  Ulysses  astonishes  the  minds  of  the  Phssakifl 
in  their  games,  through  tlie  help  of  the  same  goddess. 

Passing  to  Cantos  ix.  and  x.,  or   I  and  K  of  the  roll,  we  find 
Ulmses  coming  into  greater  prominence.*     He  is  selected  to 
the  spokesman  of  the   Greek  chiefs  in  the  Embassy  to  Achillc 
and  is  therefore  in  a  position  for  the  time  second  only  to  that 
Achilles — the  hero  of  the  "  Ody»^ey "  addresses  the  liei-o  of  tl 
"Iliad."     Thiii  position,  it  may  be  said,  is  nowise  peculiar: 
owed  it  to  the  reputation    he  enjoyed  in   epic  tradition   as 
adroit  speaker ;  and  it  does  not  mean  nincli,  though  it  is  in  favour  ^ 
our  argiunent ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  explain,  on  any  othd 
theory  than  tliat  which  wo   are  unfolding,  the  peculiar  hono^ 
bestowed  on  liim  in  K,  or  Book  x„  especiaily  when  it  is  remeil 
bered  that  this  canto  w^s  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  being  ed 
temal  to  the  nucleus  of  the  poem.    The  special  care  with  whi<! 
Ulysses  is  dmwn  in  that  book  (for  we  consider  Mr.   Gladfrtoii 
right  in  accounting  it  the  true  ^ixrrua  t»f  Ulj^ses,  that  is,  tl 
canto  celebrating  liis  prowess),  the  mode  in  wliich  the  real  dir 
tion  of  the  night  adventure  is  bestowed  on  the  sharp-eyed  Ulywi 
the  manner  in  wliich  the  poet  invests  him  with  interest  by 
long  history  of  the  ca8que,t  wluch  he  dons  for  the  occasion,  coil 


♦Fibi,  in  the  Dp^Ding  of  Book  x.,  takes  it  as  ono  of  tlio  di^kiUtfAa  aitftchiog  t^  1 
poHitioo  of  thoAQ  cAntoB  (ut.  iiad  x,)  iu  tlia  poom^  that  I7l;afi«a  bftft  iu  thorn  tlio  //cti^ 
rt»//e.  or  chief  rdit ! 

t  Til©  AAoouQt  of  tbo  doioout  of  the  "  Helmet "  (K  200—27!)  \%  a  cl: 
ol  uintito  deaenptiQa,  pnmllolod  in  the  Homeric  poomn  on  If  bj  f  ho  di^^^ 
ia  •«ni«d**  8,  ftod  tbo  bow  of  Kurytus  in  the  *^  Od^njBoy/*  Tlie  in* 
tht  miDut^  word-painting  doicriptiro  of  tUoio  inatttimcnfa,  n  u'Aeu  t'(v 
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render  him  the  hero  of  the  houn    Moreover,  the    re- 
markable relation  in  which  he  stands  to  Diomed  iu  thiB  book  is 
^tniportant  when  we  take  into  account  the  very  different  relation 
which  he  stands  in  a  neighbouring  but  not  Ulyssean  canto 
[viz,  © )»  a  point  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer. 

P  'rig    now   to    the   mass  of    continuous  cantos  which 

DXtt- ^  'i-ui  Book  ii*  to  vii.  inclusive,  and  which  are  generally 
Don«idered,  even  by  those  inclined  to  the  Wolfian  \new,  to  be  a 
Ifairly  uniform  sequence,  we  inquire  what  the  position  of  Ulysses 
fis  in  the^e  ;  and  on  the  assumption  of  a  unity  between  them,  it 
follows  that  if  the  author  of  any  one  of  these  cantos  can  be 
shown  to  have  intended  special  homage  to  Ulysses,  the  whole 
^^may  be  fairly  pronounced  Ulyssean,  Here,  again,  the  prominence 
^Bfieems  to  increase  as  we  ascend  toward  tliL?  earlier  cantos.  In  the 
^H^K  of  these,  or  H,  there  is  no  special  mention,  except  that  he  is 
^Pm  of  the  nine  worthies  that  start  forth  ready  to  accept  Hectors 
^m  chaUeuge.  Tliat  he  is  a  marked  pereonage  is  indicated  by  tho 
^m  mode  in  which  his  name  is  introduced,  namely^  at  the  close  of  the 
^"  list,  so  that  he  is  not,  as  it  were,  liunped  in  with  the  rest,  but,  since 
he  could  not  be  named  first,  or  take  precedence  of  Agamemnon, 
the  next  place  of  note  is  assigned  to  him,  that  his  name  comee 
last  and  is  therefore  the  climax  (H  168)*  That  this  iuterpreta- 
tion  is  the  correct  one,  rather  than  another  which  might  explain 
UlyBBee  as  coming  last  on  prudential  principles,  is  shown  by  the 
aer  in  which  he  elsewhere  resents  the  imputation  of  '*  coming 
(in  A  354).  The  slowness  he  seems  to  show  in  "Iliad*'  B 
170)  is  altogether  of  a  different  kind,  and  the  circumstances 
fire  are  entirely  different,  so  that  no  fair  argument  can  be  thence 

against  our  view  of  the  incident  in  Book  H  (168). 

In  Cantos  r,  A,  E,  Z,  ho  appears  in  a  position  of  prominence  second 

ody  to  his  companion  Diomed,  with  whom  wc  have  found  him 

MBOciated  so  closely  in  Book  K ;  and  tlic  same  association  is  appa^ 

t^i  in   E  (cf.  L  510  and  G69— 67*5).  where  he  shares  with  Diomed 

the  special  favour  «>f  Athene,  and  slays  seven  Lycian  warriors, 

in  lines  that  seem  intended  to  parallel  the  similar  exploit  of  Achilles 

'»veT  the  seven  Pa^onians  (4>  211).     This  guardianship  of  Athene, 

^flich  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  **  Odyssey,'*  is  an  especial 

ompaniment  of  Ulysses  in  several  of  the  Ulyssean  books  of 

'Iliad,'*  particularly  in  B,  E,  K*  and  ^,    In  A  500  he  is  represented 

^  performing  the  exploit  that  turns  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  it 

ronseg  Apollo's  indignation,  so  that  the  god  addresses  reproaches 

^0  Ids  baffled  Trojans.     That  he  was  a  favourite  hero  of  the  poet 

filieiie  books  appeal's  still  more  clearly  from  the  evidence  of  the 

lw#am  almcwt  trace  the  mme  keen  and  loving  eye  in  tho  dcacription  i«  that  with 
icl^  oar  naarott  compeer  to  Homer  in  modem  timee,  Wnlter  Scott,  would  foiit^n  on  and 
klodt^  oror  tome  piec<»  of  ancienl  armour  thiit  had  passed  tbrougli  nuinj  a  hand  and 
I  many  a  tfeld. 
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ETfttro'Ai^is  in  Rook  d,  where  he  is  placed  alongside  of  5IeTieRthetis,l 
Atlu*iiiaii  If^Rfler,  and  k  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Athenians,  as  well  a^ 
of  his  own  insular  troops,  in  replying  to  the  tftimte  of  Agamemnoil 
The  Ionian  poet,  if  we  are  justified  in  assuming  an  Ionian  poet  as  thij 
author  of  tliis  part  of  the  *' Iliad  "-^a  poiut  which  is  clear  from  manj 
coneiderationB — ^has  thus  brought  UlyBses  hito  close  connection  wit 
the  Athenian«,  the  ancefttors  of  the  Ionian  race,  and  liaa  mad^  hir 
in  fact,  the  repreeentative  and  epokeRnian  of  the  great  8ea-people  \% 
the  hietoric  time.    Contmst  the  position  of  the  Athenians  in  tli 
book,  under  the  wing  of  ITlysses,  with  the  poBition  which  they  hoW 
in  Book       one  of  the  Acliincan  books,  where  they  aiH3  mere  "  foo^j 
for  powder,"  and  wo  discern  the  differeTice  between  the  Idnian  an^ 
the  Theesalian,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Ulyssean  and  Achillea 
portions  of  the  **  Iliad/'     It  has  always  been  found  to  be  a  iUfl 
culty  how  Athena  should  have  so  great  apparent  prominence 
the  catalogue  inB,  and  why  MenestheuR,  tlieir  commander,  should 
be  praiftedaH  a  good  tactician,  and  at  tlie  head  of  troops  who  ar 
called  *'  inspirers  of  flight^**  whereaa  there  is  not  only  no  explo| 
of  any  note  ascribed  to  the  Atheniims,  but  in  more  than  one  plat 
they   are   represented  as   inferior   wanioi's.      Mr.   Gladstone 
stated  thii5  difficulty  in  the  following  terms : — 

,  **  These  loniaos  were^  as  it  should  seem,  the  ruling  class  of  the  Athenian^ 
the  *KBr}Vfilmv  TTpoXcXcy/Acfot,  o\\  ft  may  be,  tlieir  pk^ked  men.  The  praia 
awarded  to  ^lenestbeus  in  tlie  ciitalog'Qe,  even  if  the  pa^ssa^ce  be  genuine^  f 
only  that  of  l)eiiig'  good,  to  use  a  modem  phntse,  at  patting  b!s  men  intarl^^ 
(B  554.)  Tlio  Athenian  soldiers,  indeed,  are  de</lared  in  II*  i\\  328  1  _ 
valiant,  /Arjcn-wpe?  aih-^5 ;  !»nt  the  character  of  the  eomniander  is  wo 
than  negative*     Thnugh  of  khig-ly  jiarentag'e,  he  nowhei'e  apj'^f^ars  amonj 

the  *2:overriiji^  spirits  of  tlie  anny and  on  the  <mly  o<'< 'Vision  wht^ 

we  ttnd  liim  amid  thc»  rlasli  of  arm?< — namely,  when  the  brave  Lyi*iansj 
thmatening"  the  part,  of  the  raropftrt  committed  to  his  charge,  he  sHb  " 
and  lo<ika  abunt  him  for  aid  (xii.  331).  The  inferiority  extends  to  the  i 
Athenian  chiefs — Pheidas,  Stichioa,  Bias,  and  laaos  (xiii.  f>lll,'xv,  337,&c.5 
of  whom  all  arc*  Tmdist!n<:c^i8hed,  and  two— StichioH  and  laaos — are  *  fo 
for  |x>wder/  alain  by  Ilet^tnr  and  i'Enea*i  respectively.  Here,  then,  then 
seemft  to  have  been  bravery  without  qualities  for  command;  and  all  thi 
tenda  U»  exhibit  the  Athenians  aa  in  a  marked  de;iT<i^^  Felasgian  at  th^ 
epof^h,  stout  but  passive,  without  any  of  the  ardoiu'  or  the  klkv^  of  th 
Ilellenic  character/' — Juventu.f  Mnnfftl  pp.  81,  82. 

The  difficulty  ik,  however,  entirely  removed,  not  by  referring  i 
to  any  slippery  distinction  between  a  Hellenic  and  a  Pelangifl 
element,  which  Mr,  Gladatone  secmis  to  prefer,  but  by  ^  ^  - -ini 
to  the  influence  of  Ionian  partiality  in  the  case  of  tlie  1 
who  has  embroidei-ed  tlio  Uy  of  the  '' Achilleid"  with  omameniii  i 
honour  of  hia  own  nationality,  not  native  ori^nally  to  th- 
in this  point  of  Wew  the  connection  of  Ulj^sses  with  Mtn 
in  Book  A  comes  appropriately  to  clinch  the  argument,  T^ 
position  of  Athene  as  the  patron  goddess  of  Athena  la  anatbc 
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pOiat  which  givee  Mr.  Gladetone  trouble,  and  he  is  at  a  lose  ta 

leooncile  this  &ct  with  tlie  absence  of  any  special  protection  to 

U\    ■^'      ian  hero.     The  paasages  in  which  this  epecial  relation  is 

iiiu  t>et.ween  Athene  and  Athens*  are,  however,  UlvBsean — 

viz.,  II*  B  547—551,  Oi  c  81  andA  332,  and  the  first  uf  these  is  easily 

^  '      \  as  part  of  the  embroider}^  which  the  Ionian  poet  has 

'  N  upon  a  texture  of  an  originally  diflerent  cliaracter, 

in  regard  \o  the  Book  r>  there  are  eeveral  notable  circumfitanues 

t    "       — (l)  that  Ulyeees  is  singled  out  aB  atanding  alongside 

<  nnon  in  the  scene  of  the  Oaths  (1,  269);  (2)  that  he  is 

eaujoined  with  Hector  in  measuring  the  lista,   as  if  acting  as 

beuimant  to  the  king  of  men ;   and  (3)  thfit  we  have   the  fnll- 

dmm  portrait  of  him  as  the  man  of  eloquence  presented  to  ns 

(1*216 — ^224)  in  the  beAutifid  scene  where  Helen  appears  on  the 

frojan  wall.      Two  things  are  to  be  noted  here :  that  he  is  by 

far  the  most  prominent  person   in  this  portrait-gallery   of    the 

Tekho^lrojjy ;  for»  while  Ajax,  Idomeneus,  and  even  Agamemnon, 

Qr     **      ^>ted  with  a  few  lines,  Ulysses  is  introduced  mcofui  after 

*\.  inn,  and,  though  expressly  said  to  be  smaller  in  stature 

a»d  king  of  only  a  barren  rock,  he  yet  fills  the  field  of  vision  so  ftdly 

that  out  of  8e%'enty  Hues  appropriated  to  the  description  of  the  Greek 

cb'efc,  the  httle  Ithacan  occupies  tiiirty-four,  or  about  half  the  space. 

The  second  point  is,  that  in  the   description  of  his  eloquence 

ti)'      yT      '     I      ^  iwed  in  so  marked  a  manner  that  it  seemtj  to 

cIji  niger  the  pre-eminence  iji  this  respect  of  Achilles 

bmseli^     Here,  agaia»  we  think  we  can  trace  the  unconscious 

partudity  of  the  Ionian  bard  for  the  insular  hero  in  whom  the 

genius  of  the  Ionian  race  is  more  or  less  consciously  prefigured. 

If  the  position  of  Ulysses  is  thus  notable  in  Books  r  and  A,  it  is 
perhaps  still  more  notable  in  Book  B,  in  which  several  facts 
of  importance  combine  to  place  him  in  a  focus  of  splendour, 
TIiu  old  Saga  liad  represented  him  as  the  last  of  the  chiefs  who 
*'    '  *  ''  home,   and   accordingly   the   Nwrro^,   or   Return, 

♦*  '^^d^  was  cared  for  by  him  only  in  the  event  of  its 

being  obtained  with  duty  and  honour.  He  is  accordingly  the 
opponent  of  any  dishonourable  Nwrros,  and  in  the  arcii  of  the 
Attliillttkn  poem  (H  82,  &c.),  a  scene  is  now  found  in  which  he  has 
*«  rebuke  Agamemnon  for  faint-heartedness  and  for  the  proposal 
^^  ail  inglorious  return.  What  relation  this  has  to  the  scene  in 
Book  B,  we  do  not  now  inquire  ;  the  one  scene  is,  however,  pro- 
Wy  the  origin  or  suggesting  cause  of  the  other ;  it  is  at  all  events 
^ttj*  clear  that  Ulysses  ^vas  known  as  the  determined  opponent 
**t  a  dUhmourahle  return.  It  \»  therefore  to  him  that  the 
pRttie  f^fe  is  assigned  of  opposing  the  proposal  for  such  a 
^^>Toc  in  B,  although  that  proposal  comes  from  the  mouth 
^  Agamenmon,  and  seems,  at  all  events  tentatively,   to    have 
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his  sanction.    Thi-ough  the  greater  part  of  tliis  book,  UlvBses 
the  most  prominent  person  in  the  camp,  and  is  invested  with 

special  insignia  ae  the  bearer  of  the  ** Sceptre,**  which  he  receiver 
from  tlie  liand  of  Agamemnon,  and  which  i«  described  with 
state  and  splendour  of  BUiToundings. 

And  wherefore    phoiild    tlie   tjisk  of   stayijig  the   Nooto^,  afii 
rcpresting  the  seditions  morenients  in  the  assembly,  be  entnistec 
to  Ulysses  t     Not  merely  becanso  of  bis  character  for  eloquence 
and  wisdom,  or  becanse  of  the  possible  reflet.-tion  from  the  sconi 
in  H  82,  above  referred  to,  where  he    apposes  the  notion  of 
N^uT09,  but  because  he  was  pre-eminently  the  chosen  hero  whc 
has  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  order  in  his  own  comitrv'  on  Ids 
return.      In  no  mouth,  therefore,   does  the   Homeric   maxim   of_ 
ordei*^ — oIk  AyoBov  wokvKoipaylij — find  itself  placed  with  more  apprc 
priateneSH  ;  and  the  swift  and  shaip  stroke  rebuking  the  inso^ 
Icnce  of  Tliersites  is  dealt  by  the  same  liand  that  nchninisters  ji 
vengeance  to  the  crew  of  the  suitors.     If  anything  were  needed  to 
crown   the   argument   as   to   the   eminent    position   assigned   t^H 
UlysseK,  it  would  l>e  the  circimistancc  that  he  has  the  bonou^l 
of  being  conjoined  with  Acliilles  in  the  hatred  of  Tliersitea — 
fX^MTTo^  5"  'A;^iA^t  ^aXtoT  ^  7fS^  '0^ucn}t — a  line   tliat  n>arks  out  th^ 
two  hemes  as  stanchng  apart  and  alone,  yet  together,  and  the 
import  of  it  can  only  be  understood  if  we  appreciate  the  hand 
thtauthorof  the  "Odyssey"  as  at  w  ork  in  this  portion  of  the  ^^IliadJ 
A  similar  argimient  might  be  druM^n  from  the  epithet  **sacker 
cities,"  trrxjAtVop^oy,  assigned  him  in  this  same  connection  (B  278) 
a  title  which,  among  the  various  heroes  present  at  Troy,  he  aloni 
fihares  with  Achilles,     The  sajne  epithet  recurs  in  a  more  advanceC 
portion  of  the  **Iliad^* — viz.,  K  3()3,  also  Ulyssean — so  that  th€ 
two  occnneuees  are  premonitory  of  its  coming  bestowal*  ae  a 
unfre<inent  epithet,  in  the  '*  Odyssey."* 

A  fact  still  more  striking  yet  remains.     Without  attaching  mud 
importance  to  the  premonition  of  the  *'  Odyssey ,''  where  Ulj 
(B   292)  alludes  to  the  hardships  of  separation  from  home  and 
spouse,  or  the  occasional  croppmg  up  of  tlie  mainly  Ulyssean  wof 
v<5crT09  and  vhu^at  in  the  pasBage  (155  and  251) — as  it  does 
in  1   and  K — ^we   cannot  but  claim  importance   to  the  sin^ 
title  by  which  in  this  book  (B)  the  hero  chooses  to  deai, 
himeelf,  and  which  is  premonitoiy  of  the  *'  Odyssey.'*     It  is  a 
that  marks  a  peculiar  relation  in  respect  of  those  home  affectioi 
which  the  "  Odyssey  "  is  intended  to  celebrate,  and  on  which  tlM 
whole    denouement  of  it  tunis.      While  other  heroes  have  the 
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*^A  mmikr  fact  nttncheii  to  tho  localjjuktion  of  unotlior  Btrikiiag  epithet,  PfTai.  IHrsL, 
Mi  rcumrkoil  hy  Mr.  QlwlBtono,  is  the  only  iteirtj  li«ro  that  rt^eeives  it,  exempt  AcbiUa 
who  reoeirei  it  fm;  d!  AcbiUeiitL     It  i*  assitrtivti  ta  UiyseiM^  upwnrilft  of  tir^all 

timet  in  the  "Odv  ia  tbe  "  Iliml  "  four  tiun'R,     Thej*ar*i  B  ^JiJ5,  t  *il8,  K  2i\ 

A  806,  and  are  all,  ;„  ...J...,^  iho  lust,  cert^unly  UlyMtoxn. 
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I  from  thi'ir  [uu*  rnal  auceBtors,  uuurer  or  iiiore  remote, 
.  iiere  are  gome  traces  in  the  horoic  tinio  of  designation 
iftor  a  nuUenial  ajicestor,  stich  as  ^Tfrmthf^  in  Hesiod,  and,  in  the 
'*Iliftd,'*t.hr  probk'TDatical  e«so  of  the  MoX^fc,  Ulysses  cliooaes  %» 
the  title  by  which  he  would  be  debignated  an  appellatiun,  neither 
patTonyniic  nor  matronymic,  but»  if  we  may  so  style  it,  a 
'Dnjrmic,  from  ftw  son,  viz,  (I  2G0),  **  tho  father  of  Tele* 
btt»/'  Tlie  same  designation  is  assumed  by  him  in  II,  A  354, 
one  of  tlie  minor  links  binding  theee  two  cantos  tugether,  and 
\)\\r^'      '     th  to  the  fi*amework  of  the  **  Odyssey/' 

i  ^  «ilar  that  the  hero  who,  more  than  any  other,  prefigures 

the  /nfMre  character  of  the  Greek  race,  and  especially  of  the 
Athenian,  should  thus  be  repi-esented  as  the  nnly  one  not  gazing 
iMiclsT^rd  upon  the  past,  but.  as  it  were,  louking  down  the  vista 
of  the  future ;  and  we  cannot  help  tliinking  that,  whatever  might 
hi'  *V  f*H  view  over  tbe  distant  future,  his  vieion  comprehended 

til'  I.  tte  future,  and  already  gave  note  of  the  important  rote 

to  bo  played  by    Teleraachus    in    the    coming    drama   of  the 

iipt  further  proof  would  be  in  all  probabihty  only  a 
weakening  of  the  ease,  but  there  is  one  considemticm  that  must 
Wadded  which  seems  to  convert  the  argument  into  a  demonstra- 
tion, vix.,  the  position  of  Ulysses  in  the  books  which  cannot  bo 
daumed  to  be  otherwise  than  mahily  Achillean,  In  tlie  Achillean 
"r  '  V  "Iliad,**  the  treatment  of  Ulysses,  while  generally 
f'^i  IS  by  no  means  noble,  and  in  more  thaii  one  instance 

it !»  difficult  to  reconcile  it  ^vith  the  just  honour  of  the  hero  of  the 
** Odyssey/'  That  hero  is  represented  more  than  once  as  being 
^*ir*ted,  and  in  the  eleventh  book  (L  4(^4)  he  is  not  only  wounded, 
iDiemed  also  is,  but  he  comes  before  lis — in  an  appalling  moment, 
idoubt^ — as  having  difficidty  in  screwing  his  courage  up,  and  he 
lpt«  fall  an  ^  /«?t  lyw,  rt  ?ra^w,  which  is  not  rendere<i  with  any 
W»e  nuance  when  it  is  translated,  **  0,  woe  is  me,  what  is  to  become 
<*f!ne?''  This,  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  has  a  very  awkwai*d 
•*i»tttid,  compared  wdth  the  same  utterance  when  he  is  cast 
&»ii»lung  and  naked  on  the  unknown  shore  (in  Od,  t  4(j5),  where 
the  wv>rds  are  both  natural  and  honotn*able,  and  imply  no  shade  or 
•^lur  (lu  his  courage.  Passing  from  this,  however,  wdiich  may  be 
^t  leant  a  doubtful  case,  we  can  come  to  only  one  conclusion  as  to 
thi'  h'pire  IHysses  makes  in  the  eighth  book.  In  the  thick  of  the 
«*tt]i?  there  has  been  a  portent  from  Zeus  which  scares  the  Greek 
^mb^  and,  among  other  misadventures,  old  Nestor  is  in  danger, 
bi-  i  /e  liaving  got  entangled.  Womedobservesand  calls  out 
*       -  by  name  to  come  and  rescue  Nestor,     In  spite  of  his 

wd  nppeals  to  stop,  and  not  turn  his  back  like  a  toward,  but  stay 
tonliield  the  old  man's  head,  Ulysses  is  represented  as  *•  rushing 
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away  past/*  and  '*  pa^^  no  heed "  to  tlie  appeal  (%HiL  L  97). 
Other  heroes,  Biieh  as  the  Ajaxe^,  are,  it  is  tnie,  i-epreseuted  ^ 
giving  way  also,  but  they  do  fio  without  being  appealed  to  bj 
Diomed,  Nor  does  UlysBes  emerge  from  his  retreat  for  a  louj 
period,  for  he  is  not  mentioned  among  the'lieroes  who  sall^"  forti 
a  little  later  in  the  same  book,  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  daj 
(h  261-6),  whereas  all  the  othei-s  who  are  spoken  of  as  ha^iuj 
retreated  before  are  mentioned  as  returning,  ej^^ctpt  Ulysses.  Th4 
strangest  thing  remains — strange  indeed,  if  all  these  eantoa  are 
from  the  same  author,  and  "at  one  projection" — namely*  that  on 
tlie  next  occasion  when  there  is  anything  of  dangerous  dutj 
ahead,  viz,,  in  Book  x.  (or  K),  this  same  Diomed  has  not  only  n< 
recollection  of  the  awkward  incident  in  the  cfise  of  TJlysBOP  "  V 
two  books  before,  but  without  any  apology  on  the  part  of  UIn 
his  beha\'iour,  or  any  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  best^x 
unnecessarily  lavish  praise  on  him  as  the  most  tiiisty  of  comrade 
(K  240-7),  and  selects  him  as  his  compamon-in^arras  out  of  thi 
whole  company  of  the  cliiefs*  The  whole  matter  becomes  plaiii,  and 
order  is  at  once  restored  into  these  complicated  relations,  when  W€ 
remember  that  wMIe  Book  K  is  decidedly  Uljissean,  the  part  < 
Book  Tin*  (  @  )  describing  the  queer  conduct  of  Ulysses,  belong 
to  the  "  Acliilleid,''  wliicli,  in  liis  recasting  of  the  poem,  tli< 
Ulyssean  singer  has  left  untoucluHh 

Such  is  a  prima  facie  view  of  the  case  in  favour  of  a  Ulyeseai 
origin  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  **  Iliad,''  leaving  an  '*  AchiUeid ' 
over,  whose  origui  is  more  remote,  and  therefore  more  obscui 
Tliis  palaeozoic  portion  can  still  be  determined  vn\X\  tolerably 
accuracy,  though  occasionally  at  t-he  points  of  jmiction  the  Unci 
of  demarcation  may  be  difficult  to  detennine.  The  evidence 
adducible  in  favour  of  tliis  conclusion  from  the  mythology,  etkiea 
views,  and  especially  from  the  linguistic  features  which  still 
survive  after  all  the  processes  that  have  imssed  over  the  orijE 
lay  of  the  "  Wratli  of  Achillea,"  is  very  remarkable,  but  our  limit 
and  the  nature  of  this  paper,  forbid  entrance  on  this  part  of  thfl 
subject,  or  any  allusion  to  possible  objectiouB  and  ^hfficultiea,  none 
of  which,  however,  will  be  found  very  formidable  in  the  face  o| 
tie  large  mass  of  countervailing  evidence. 

One  thing  remainst     An  objection  will  occur  m  limiiie^  that  ox 
theory  in%'olves  a  hystero^i  proUfon  in  dealing  with  the  Homer 


^  "Djia  ifit  koin  mlMiflTollftr  Moment,"  i»y»  Nntsthom,  (p.  211),  In  dftiiHtti?  ^th  !hif 
iQcidont,  ftnd  ho  uddii  thifct  fcbd  words  iroX^Xnt  ST«i  *OZyirtr*{>St  of  H.  irii 
thin  contiefitioQ  almoiit  like  a  parody— ii  remarkable?  admifldon  from  a  ' 
unity,     staking  all  allowance  for  **  tho  feurs  of  the  braTe,  and  the  f-'*- 
ifl  dilKenlt    to   recoiicilo   the  Lny88«s  of  tlio   eighth  *'nittd'*  with  f] 

**0rly8w.'j/'  impoHsible  to  reeoncik*  him  with  the  Ulysses  of  the  ' 
i90^pt,  af  Qourao,  ArimtaTOhtifl's  int<7rpretation  of  ov^  iedicov<r«»  viz,, 
pr^forence  to  the  tmtenable  one,  which  aoeka  to  aave  hU  honour,  th 
the  throng,  ''  hff  did  n&t  hear.** 
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fyr^cr,.^  inasmuch  as  it  givee  the  critical  precedence  to  what  is 
flto  be  the  secondary  and  inferior  poem,    A  few  remarks 
fcre  therefore  due  regarding  the  relative  impoi-tancG  and  eigniii- 
Icance  of  tlie  two  poems,  \nth  a  view  to  putting  the  matter  in  a 
light  more  accordant  %vith  tlio  fact«  than  tlie  common  opinion 
npHes*     I  am  aware  that  Mr,  Glailatuno  haa  expressed  liimself  in 
[favour  of  the  **  Iliad"  aa  the  pocnn  of  vaster  scope  and  profoimder 
Igeuius ;  but  there  are  not  a  few  conBideratione  that  move  me  to 
leaU  for  a  different  verdict,  if  assent  to  that  proposition  involves  a 
llxtlief  that  the  "Iliad"  is  the  greater  poem.     It  may  bo  freely 
ladmitted  that  the  **  Iliad'*  has  unrivalled  ^mgmrfesy  and  the  theory 
Ipropounded    in   this   paper   supplies  a  clue  to  undei^tand  the 
Igen^Bis  of  many  of  the  most  notable  of  them;  yet  it  remains  true 
lilmt  the  *' Odyssey''  is  tho  gi*eater  po^m,  as  being  (1.)  the  more 
[fijkiahed  work  of  art,  and  (2,)  the  poem  of  tlie  Greek  raoef  par  excel- 
,  in  its  test  and  most  typical  charactoiistics-    If  we  inquire  what 
Pb  that  distinguishes  Greece  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  the  reply 
fwin  embmce  two  things — that  sh^^  is  the  mother  of  that  inquiring 
intelligence  which  Ims  given  the  world  Science ;  and  that  she  is, 
further,  the  fountain  of  AH.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  across 
the  ages  of  history,  whifh  of  the  two  poems  possesses  most  signifi- 
cance?    We  can  hardly  doubt  tliat  the   verdict  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  whose  hero  is  the  incarnation  of  that 
ppirit  of  eager  inquirj'  that  Greece  awakened  on  the  earth,  and 
which  in  lis  structure — so  sharp  and  clear  of  outline,  and  yet  so 
broad  and  grand — ^is  itself*  a  prefiguration  of  that  art  whose  gloiy 
TTM  bestowed  on  the  people  of  Greece,    For,  however  great  may 
k  tlie  character  of  Achilles — and  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  glory 
with  which  he  is  invested  as  gaining  the  victon%  not  only  over 
foes  and  friends,  over  Greeks  and  Trojans,  but  finally  over  liimself 
»nd  his  own  impetuous  passion — it  yet  remains  true  that  Aclulles 
i<  mi  the   representative   of  the    Greek   race ;    Achilles   is   not 
*^poros  as  was  the  Greek  people,  along  vni\i  their  tyi>ical  hero 
HyBBes ;  and  to  accept  him  in  that  character  would  involve  our 
Woking  to  Sparta  instead  of  Athens  as  the  glory  of  Greece,  and 
^J^iWBng  Alexander  over  Pericles  in  the  temple  of  Greek  fame* 
That  would  be  an  entire  inversion  of  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
^'oulil  involve  a  htfuirron  proteron  from  which   the  historical  con- 
•*<^('iice  must  recoU.* 

hfid   on   tliJB  point  in    the   Sympoaium,  obserTin^  that,  -with   il!I   hla 

*  ta,  At^lulled  waa  not  woK^p^-wot.     Tho  moBt  briUiftnt  of  these,  hiii  love  of 

cloquenco,  ft  may  ho  romarkod,  dopends  on  ono  of  the  Ulysaoan  cimtnfl 

i) ;  lind,  indeed,  the  softening  touchei  in  hi*  portrnitore  aro  mainly 
*'i)  — *u  L  lyeaos,  agnin,  la  pre-eminently  irtfXvrpoirof,  and  a  curioui  onmnera- 
**^  «<  hi«  accompli shmoata  (to  tho  number  of  sixtaon),  in  found  in  tho  Venetian 
Sf^lvk  ot)  n  v-iit  1^3.  Tht*  enumeration  is  almost  as  intereatinf^  in  vhat  It  omita  aa 
fc  '  rt*.     There  is  no  roforonee  to  equtsUian  powers.     To  enter  on  tliis,  how- 

t^^  a  ■  point  that  go««  doep  into  the  atrnctnro  and  mntnal  rolationa  of  tho 

»  AciulU';^  "  and  tho  **  Odyssey. " 


*"^^^^* 
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Other,  and  not  less  powerful,  coiisiderationB  might  be  adduced 
in  the  same  direction,  as  to  the  ethical  import  contained  in,  and 
the  immense  influence  flowing  from,  the  "  Odyssey,'*  but  space 
forbids  the  inquiry  at  present. 

Our  theory,  therefore,  is  that  the  only  Homer  we  know,  or, 
indeed,  can  know,  is  the  author  of  the  «*  Odyssey  ;'*  that,  although 
his  personality  is,  by  the  nature  of  his  poetry,  more  veiled  from  us 
than  that  of  Hesiod,  yet,  as  no  one  doubts  the  personal  existence 
of  Hesiod,  or  disbeUeves  that  we  have  in  the  "  Works  and  Days** 
genuine  utterances  of  an  actual  historic  man,  so  we  have  in  the 
solitary  /*oi  of  Sa/fya  fwi  iyvtm  in  the  "  Odyssey "  a  trustworthy 
trace  of  Hom^r  as  a  single  great  personality.* 

Our  oldest  and  best  authority  as  to  the  Homeric  poems  unites 
together  the  names  of  Ulysses  and  Homer  in  a  way  that  shows 
that  Jie,  unlike  the  chorizontes  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times, 
believed  the  "  Odyssey**  to  have  a  special  right  to  be  considered 
the  work  of  Homer : — 

Xayov  'Ofivotroi)9  ^  iraB€i/.  &a  tot  aSvcr^  ye^iartt  "Oiuripw^ 
lirtl  }^€v&tai  oi  irorayf  re  firfvav^ 
fT^ipiov  hr€<TTC  Ti.-- -Pindar J  Nem,  viL  21. 

^^  For  my  part,  I  deem  Ulysses'  fame  exceeds  his  toils,  all  because  of  the 
sweet- voiced  Homer,  for  in  his  fictions  and  aery  chariot  of  song  there 
dwells  a  majestic  spell." 

WiLUAM  D.  Geddes. 

*  It  is  somewhat  cnrions  to  find  that  tho  traditional  traces  of  the  personalia  of  Homer, 
Hnpposed  to  be  imbedded  in  his  poetry,  such  as  the  links  of  oonnection  with  Phemnu^ 
Tuchius^  MentoTy  Ac^  fall  within  the  area  of  tho  ^*  Odyisey  "  or  the  UlysBean  part  of  tli» 
'^  Iliad.*'  The  Pierian  or  Thessalian  poet,  to  whom  is  dne  in  all  probability  the  lay  of  tlia 
«'  Wrath,**  retiree  former  back  into  InTisibility,  for  he  gives  in  the  exordium  of  Ui 
poem  not  even  a  /mi  to  fasten  on. 


<t^M/^'^^i«Mm''m^^S^!IS^^'^  ^^-S 


Mfi^ 
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THE    BEGINNING    OF   THE 
TROUBLE. 


CO-OPERATH^E 


C10-OPERATION  k  one  of  tlie  troubles  of  the  time.  It 
I  canuot  be  eaid  to  be  a  disturbiug  influence,  since  it  seeks 
imity^and  has  always  been  pacific ;  but  society  has  been  disturbed 
concerning  it  for  fifty  years.  The  first  revolt  of  the  grocers 
agaiuMt  it  took  place  bufore  the  days  of  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
At  present  it  is  a  greater  trouble  than  ever  to  tradesmen.  Poli- 
ticians are  pertxirbed  about  it.  AYlu'ii  Jlr,  Baliol  Brett,  now  Sir. 
Jtu^tice  Brett,  went  down  to  Rochdale  to  wrest  Mr*  Cobden*8  seat 
fef)m  him,  hifi  great  charge  against  Mr.  Cobden  was  that  he  was 
friendly  to  Co-operators.  At  the  last  election,  candidates  were 
H-ry  shy  of  showing  any  sjonpathy  with  these  views.  To  two 
<*tididates,  who  had  held  seats  in  the  pre\H[ous  Parliament,  the 
faiowledge  that  they  had  stood  up  for  lliir  play  for  Co-opei*ation 
l>f oved  fatiil  to  their  claims.  Co-operation  has  been  the  perplexity 
**r  two  Grovemments,  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  a  terror  of 
wpiitatiuns  pi-apng  to  have  it  put  down.  The  last  Government 
*-*^rijfiillj  abstained  from  sayhig  anything  in  its  favour^  and  tliLs 
yt'voriunent  carefully  abstains  from  doing  anytliing  against  it. 
*hi.' general  opinion  is  that  Co-operation  is  absurd  and  impossible  : 
^i^l  if  not  impossible,  iinpracticable,     Nevertheless  it  exists,  and 

'*  ^ -^^  ^  a  question  of  soniC  interest — how  did  tliis  Co-operative 

;^an?  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  be  information  to 
iuiiuy  persons,  to  explain  it.  The  originator  of  that  Co-operation 
^^t'l "h  attracts  so  large  a  share  of  perturbed  attention,  and  which 
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already  reqmres  a  History  to  be  \vTitten  of  it,  was  oudoubted 
one  EobbTt  Owen,  who  was  bom  so  far  back  as  in  1771,  a  y 
before  Fourier,    Nature  was  iu  one  of  her  adventui'ous  mood& 
that  period.    In  the  four  years  from  1769  to  1772  there  appearei 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  Goethe,  Owen,  and  Fomier — all  histo™ 
men  in  their  separate  lines;  bane  and  antidote,  war  and  art^  worl 
destroyers  and  world-makers.    Robert  Owen,  who  waa  boru 
Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  was  afterwards  known  as  Owen 
New  Lanark.     It  is  not  alluring  to  tell  the  reader  this,  as  man; 
will  consider  that  he  is  not  a  proper  kind  of  pereon  to  be  brougl 
forward  in  legitimate  histor}^',  and  that  it  was  a  want  of  taste 
him  to  intrude  improvements  upon  the  world  wliich  would  necesi 
tate    his   being  accorded  some  kind  of  acknowledgment.      B^ 
history  is  an  imceremonioue  ami  bmtal  thing.     Its  natural  food 
facts,  and  when  it  gets  them  it  has  no  choice,  no  scniples,  and  n 
remorse.     The  truth  is  that,  in  Mr.  Owen's  days,  *•  proper  persons  " 
had  no  faculty  of  improvement  in  them  of  the  kind  the  world 
most  wanted,  and  therefore  an  astute  Welshman  took  it  into  his 
benevolent  and  feitile  head  to  do  what  he  could.     iVnd  thus  it 
came  about  that  Co-operation  was  really  a  Welsh  invention.     In 
no  Uterature  bufore  the  active  days  of  this  social  devdsor  dn^K  nuy 
trace  of  this  new  industrial  shibboleth  appear. 

In   these  happy  and  latitudinarian    times^   anybody  may   n 
prove  society  who  can,  and  society  is  very  glad  when  anybod; 
gives'  signs  of  the  capacity  of  doing  it.    His  services  are  ac- 
cepted, and  no  questions  are  asked.     But  in  Co-operative  tim 
no  one  was  allowed  to  attempt  any  good,  unless  he  commander 
prelatical   concurrence.     The    "pastors    and   masters'*    of    t] 
period  held  then  the  exclusive  patent  for  improving  the  peopl 
and  though  they  made  poor  use  of  it,  they  took  good  care  tl 
nobody  infringed  it.     Improvement^  like  the  sale  of  com,  was 
monopoly  then ;  but  we  have  free  trade  even  in  humanity  now- 
though  the  business  done  is  not  very  great  yet- 

Mr.  Owen  was  an  unusual  man.    His  career  has  been  found  one 
of  inBtniction  and  interest  to    many  who  had  no   thought 
imitating  it.     By  patience,  industry,  sagacity,  and   kindness,  Iw 
raised  himself  to  eminence  and  opulence.     His   life  illustiiites 
how  much  knowledge  a  man  of  observation  may  acquire  witho 
books.     He  attained  distinction  by  two  thingST— the  observance 
truth  in  conduct  and  of  experience  in  pmctice.    Ho  was  kno 
from  the  firat  as  a  man  of  veracity  and  reflection.     From  being 
drapers    assistant,  ho   became  a  manager  of  cotton    mills 
Manchester.     He  afterwards   entered  into  the   n^mploy  of  51 
David  Dale,  a  cotton  spinner  of  Glasgow,  who  had  mills  at  Nu 
Lanark.    In  due  course,  after  the  manner  of  other  clever  hero 
of  romance   and    real  life,  he  married    his    master's   daugb 
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l>eG&me  a  partuer  iu  the  bueiiiesa,  and  ultimately  owner  of  it  in 
e  iun   \vith   others.      Provioiialy,   Mr.   Owen  had  a  large 

jjL.^...^«:.ua  uf  the  working  elaes  imder  his  direction  in  Mancheeter 
from   1791  to  1799,  and  a  etill  larger  nmnber  for   many  years 
afterward**  at  New  Lanark,  where,  in  1810,  he  phinned  an  institu- 
tion xinheard  of   before  his  time,  but  at  which  statesmen  and 
prelates  are  hammering  now,  an  "  luatitution  for  the  Formation  uf 
Character/'     He   bmlt  in  it  commodious  Bchool-rooms  (one  of 
tbem  90  feet  by  40)  for  the  separate  instnietion  of  persons  from 
ihe  time  when  as  infants  they  were  able  to  walk  alone  until  they 
were  inteUigent.     WTiat  School  Board  now,  half-a-century  later, 
with  a  town  rate  to  aid  it,  would  venture  upon  such  spacious 
provision  for  little  children!     These  proceedings  being  too  far  m 
advance  for  his  money-wisliing  partners,  they  differed  with  Mn 
Ow'cn  about  it,  and  the  building  was  suspended  when  the  walls 
Wi^re  half  up.    In  1814,  he  separated  from  these  school-feaiing  col- 
leagues, and  made  arrangements  for  new  paitners,  and  purchased 
the  whole   establkhraent.     Assent  to  his   measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  population,  and  the  fuiishing  of  the  institution, 
wtfre  tlie  conditions  on  which   he   accepted  his  new  allies  into 
partnership^     The  new  institution  was  complcteci  fitted  np,  and 
filraisln.Hl  in  the  year  1815»     On  the  first  day  of  the  ff»lln\ving 
jear,  namely  on  Januaiy  1,  1816,  the  **  Institution  ^^  was  fonually 
opeucd,  amidst  an  .assemblage  of  all  the  adult  ^dllagers  with 
^dr  children,  exceeding  two  thousand  in  number.     There  were 
yrftiw.'int  also  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbour- 
lioud^  with  some  of  the  < clergy  of  various  denomination e.     The 
parents  present  were  astonisht^d  at  being  called  upon  to  send  their 
^kildren  to  echool  the  very  next  day.     This  was  the  first  infant 
0ch(/ol  ever  estabUshed.     Lord  Brougham  (then  llenry  Brougham) 
. visited  it  twice.     It  was  by  Mr,  Owen  s  aid  in  supplying  to  them 
teacliers  that  Mr,  Brougham,  Mr.  James  MlQ,  and  others,  were  able 
to  open  the  first  hifunt   school  Bet  up  in  England  in  Brewer's 
Green,  Westminster,     The  first  Uttle  scholars  met  there  iu  Feb- 
~     Hfy,  1819, 

It  was  in  these  kindly  ajid  skiLfidly  devised  and  long-coutiuued 

Co-opemtivc  ari-angemeuts,  for  uniting  intL^lli genet;  with  industry, 

try  with  wurking-class  competence,  that  Co-operation,  as 

r-.  ii^al  scheme,  was  first  generated.     Of  covn^se,  it  was  not  at 

the  uot«et  a  very  definite  contrivance,  nor  was  it  self-acting,  as 

I  licntly  became.     It  was  at  first  an  administration  by  the 

"  ^^niaiU  manufactiu*er  who  plamicd  it.     It  was  partly  a  bene- 

'^leat,  but    mainly  a  well-conHidered    econ<miic    device*     The 

^►riginator  wanted  to  see  in  his  work-pe<»ple  more  skill,  Iw-tter 

conduct^  and  improved  condition.     To  attain  these  ends,  he  knew 

ttkere  mu«t  be  iliffused  among  them  intelligence,  aiid  the  cost  of 
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impai'tiiig  thi.s  iutelligence  he  believed  would  bo  in*fiiiKled  li 
eonimerc'ial  romdts.  Ho  a4*ted  on  tbe  principle  that  intelligenc 
would  prove  a  good  investment.  It  did  prove  so,  and  thus 
came  to  pass  that  education  of  members  hae  always  been  deemed^ 
part  of  the  Co-operative  scheme,  among^  those  who  nndei-stond  it 

Though  Mr.  Owen  earned  an  honourable  name  for  benevolenc 
he  waa  not  a  man  who  played  at  philanthropy.  The  workir 
people  among  whom  he  found  himself  were  in  ignorance 
(\ncioufineBB  begot  of  dietniet,  precaiiousness,  and  discomfort) 
sorry  set.  Their  great  employei*^s  object  waa  to  show  them  ho^ 
much  could  bo  done  by  mutual  Jirrangement  to  improve  the 
cunditiou  and  proepeetB,  If,  like  all  ignonint  pei-sous,  they 
not  car©  for  knowledge  for  themselves,  they  would  see  it 
good  for  their  ehilrb^en,  and  would  care  for  it  ft>r  them;  atid  ifrT 
Owen  pro\*ided  it;  and  the  attmetions  of  the  Bchool-room  in  tt 
appliancee  for  teacliing,  and  in  the  ejttent  and  quality  of  wl 
wan  taught,  have  not  been  exceeded  by  the  provisions  juade  fd 
popidar  education  in  the  most  generous  State  in  America,  and  h»l 
never  yet  entered  into  the  imagination  of  any  Englirfi  minister 
offer,  or  of  nny  work-people  to  ask  in  ftreat  Britain,  The  weav<3( 
and  their  wves  at  New  Lanark,  who  wiineaaed  this  more 
princely  coMcern  for  their  children's  welfare,  knew  that  U© 
showed  it  meant  them  well,  as  was  manifeftt  aW  in  a  thonsau 
acts  of  thought  fulness  and  respectful  treatment  towards  thelj 
the  like  of  whicli  had  never  becni  secii  before — ^nor  since  in  ai 
mannfacturerfi  establishment.  Had  Mr.  Owen  lived  in  happi 
and  more  appreciative  days,  such  as  our  own,  he  would  have  be^ 
offered  a  baronetcy.  However,  giBteful  work*people  offered  hil 
wlvat  he  was  prouder  of — their  confideuoe  and  eo-riperation,  ai 
their  will  and  their  skill  were  newelements  of  profit  in  the  concer 
Their  goodwill,  born  of  their  regard  for  their  emploj^er,  and  th€ 
skill  and  honesty  in  their  work,  arii^ing  from  increased  intelligeni 
and  pride,  meant  money.  These  were  new  element*;  of  gain 
the  company,  and  thus  laboin*  and  capital  worked  together  asi 
had  never  worked  before  ;  and  thus  the  foundations  of  Co-i:>per 
tion  were  laid  by  Jfn  Owen  and  hie  associated  oapitAlists  ahar 
with  the  labourers  and  their  families  an  equitable  portion  of 
common  gnin,  of  which  the  portion  falHng  to  their  empIoy<3 
was  made  greater,  and  greater  than  it  otherwise  could  have 
by  their  confidence  and  co*operation4 

These  facts  were  detailed  l>y  Mr.  Owen  in  his  h  tter  to  the 
newspaper,  in   1834.     In   the  same  letter,  addressing  his  ea^ 
friend,  who   had  then  become  Lord  Qianeellor  Brougham, 
said  :— 

"  It  is^  I  U^lieve,  known  tu  yonr  l<)nl3hip,  that  in  fv»'r v  yxnui  <a  \uj\k 
expenment  wfif*  e%'er  no  #nirr<'^>»fTil  n?»  tljr  one  I  conducted  at  New  LaDu 
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^"lltiiQia^  it  was  commenced  and  contmued  in  opposition  to  all  tbe  oldest 
uDf]  BtTongest  prejudices  of  mankind.     For  twenty -nine  years  we  did  with- 
^thf"  'ff'<"*^^^ity  for  magistrates  or  lawyers,  without  a  single  legal  pnniBh- 
A  anykuowii  poor*s  rate,  without  intemperance  or  reli^oua 
.     We  reduced  the  hours  of  lalxiur,  well  educated  all  the  chil- 
\  infancy,  greatly  improv^ed  the  condition  of  the  adults,  diminished 
ff?  hours  of  labour,  paid  interest  of  capital,  and  cleared  upwards 
3,(S)0  of  profit/' 

Lord  Brougbam,  in  reply,  atated  in  the  Times  what  he  many 
jyoaw  afterwards  repeated  in  the  House  of  Lords — that  Mr.  Owen 
"ima  tlie  origitmtor  of  infant  schools  in  ETiij*l:uvfL     Lord  Brongham 

id:— 

^I  have  not  the   leaftt   hesitation  in   stating  that  the  infant  school 

I  never  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  eat abli shed  hut  for  Bin 

Laciark  schools.     I  most  diatinctly  i-ecnllwt  Mr.  Mill  (the  father 

^^-t  Mill),  Sir  C*  Grey  (aft^erwanis  Chief  Justice  of  Calcutta), 

■^ing  for  some  weeks  what  name  we  should  give  these 

aux  .  .  .  after  rejecting  various  namen,  we  fixed  upon  that  of 

-     The  thing,  Hs  well  as  the  name,  was  equally  unknown  till 

ill  iiagiand.*' 

Mr*  Owen  added,  in  a  further  letter  to  the  same  journaL  that  in 

179S  he  purchased  the  New  Lanark  ifillB  for  £80,000,  and  entered 

upon  the  premises  on  the  15th  of  Augtist  of  that  year;  that  he 

published  a  very  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  new  institntion, 

T?fbich  inchided  the  infant  schools,  in  the  third  Essay  on  the  For* 

mation  of  Character ;  and  that  a  mtitual  friend  of  his  and  Lord 

Broughara^s  connected  the  press  for  hini.     It  was  equally  candid 

of  Mr.  Owen  to  make  this  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  of 

Mr.  W31,    The  reader  is  oonscioufl  of  a  vigour  and  directnese  of 

«tfttement  in  those  Essays  never  attained  in  any  other  work  of 

Mt,  Owen*B, 

Cooperation,  in  its  earlier  and  inchoate  forms,  travei-sed  a  wide 

ftwa*  and  commanded  respectable  countenance*     Its  fertile  and 

energetic  founder  caused  it  to  be  tried  in  various  forms*     It  was 

^thts  infltigation  that  Fellenberg  commenced  an  infant  school  at 

iyry\  which  8nl>seqnently,  uniting  industry   w^ith    education, 

ae  celebrated*     Mr,  Owen  had  the  sagacity  to  make»  and  the 

i&8tieiico  to  get  carried  out,  nunieroiis  schemes  of  social  and  co- 

<T»w*tiTe  reform*     The  self-supporting  pauper  colonies  of  IIol- 

^i  were  owing  to  his  suggestion.     He  originated  the  short-time 

'Wtataon,  on  behalf  of  children  in  factories  -,  he  assisted  FiUton 

^^^  "  *     i       Ins  inventions  in  steam  navigation*     He  pur- 

^1^>  1  .<   of  Sea  Island  cotton  imported  into  England, 

foreieeiug  at  once  the  future  importance  to  the  spinning  trade  of 

^gland  of  encouraging  the  foreign  supply  of  raw  materiaL 

The  grent  "  Utopian  "  (as  persons  call  liim  who,  following  the 

l^cnt  of  their  own  faculties,  believe  nothing  which  is  not  common- 

[  place)  wan  a  practieal  man,  and  knew  how  to  make  money  as 
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well  as  to  agitate   great  projects*     His  son  lia«  related  iustan 
of  Uie  splendid  recognition  accorded  to  hint  in  hie  day* 

He  had,  Dale  Owen  states,  '*been  received  respectfully, 
sometimes  with  distinction,  by  those  highest  in  posiHon  ;  by  Loi 
Liverpool,  Sidmoiith,  Castlereagh.  and  by  Mr.  Canning ;  by  t 
Royal  Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  Sussex,  Cambridge,  ai 
especially  by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  her  Majesty s  father;  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Sutton),  and  by  the  Bishops  of 
London,  St*  David's,  Durham,  Peterborough,  and  Norwich  j 
besides  Bentham,  his  partner,  he  was  more  or  less  intimate  wi 
Godwin,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  Bowring,  Francis  Pkc€%  Jose' 
Hume,  James  Mill,  O'Connell;  vnih  Roscoe,  Clarkson,  Cobbett, 
Francis  Burdett,  the  Edgeworths,  the  statistician  Colquhoi 
Wilbertbrce,  Macaulay  (father  of  the  historian),  and  Nathai 
Rothschild  (the  founder  of  the  house).  He  had  received  aa 
guests,  at  his  own  house  at  Braxfield,  Princes  John  and  Ma: 
milian  of  Russia,  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Oldenburg,  Baron  Goldsmi 
Baron  Just,  the  Saxon  ambassador,  Cuvier,  Brougham,  Sir  Jam' 
Mackintosh,  and  Lord  Stowell  (father-in4aw  to  Lord  Sidmouih' 
When  he  \i8ited  Paiis,  he  took  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Kent 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Phillippe),  and  from  the  French  amb; 
sador  to  the  French  minister ;  and  he  was  invited  to  the  Visitor  s 
Chair  by  the  French  Academy,  In  Europe,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  La  Place,  Uiunboldt^  La  Rochefoucault,  Camille 
Jourdain,  Pastor  Oberlin,  Pestalozzi,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  many 
other  eminent  persons."* 

All  these  illustriuus  intimacies  show  that  Robert  Owen  eacn< 
Co-opemtiou  into  good  company,  and  that  in  a  far  more  radi< 
and  ambitious  form  than  this  generation  knows.     It  was  kno 
and  considered  by  persons  of  great  influence  in  Europe,  for 
knowledge  or  discussion  of  this  subject  was  the  sole  reason  wJ 
they  sought  Mr.  Owen,  or  he  sought  them. 

The  gains  and  economies  of  the  Lanark  Milk  had  taught  the; 
that  the  working  class  could,  if  tliey  had  sense  to  unite  m 
make    something   by   ehop-keeping.      His  practical  schemes 
life  were  always  reconmxended  on  the  gromid  of  their  savim 
anangements.     One  oven,  he  pointed  out,  might  suffice  to  bi 
for  one  hundred  families  with   little  more  cost  and  trouble 
attendance  tlmn  a  single  household  cook,  and  set  free  a  hun 
fires  and  a  hundred  domestic  cooks.     One   commodious   wi 
house  and  laundiT  would  save  one  hundi^ed  disagreeablet  ec 
ing,  steaming,  toiling  washing-days  in  common  hou^-s.     It 
not  far  to  gu,  to  infer  that  one  good,  well-stocked  shop  would* 
properly  served,  suiply  the  wants  of  one  hundred  families,  aod 
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uperwde  twenty  smaller  shopB,  and  eave  to  the  customerB  all  the 
[c<*8t  uf  the  twenty  shopmen  and  twenty  ehop  rents  and  rates,  in 
dditiou  to  the  economy  in  prices  and  advantage  in  quality  of 
mviug  wholesale  in  a  way  small  shops  conld  not  compass. 

^\Tien  the  grandeur  of  Mr.  Oweu^s  plane  for  the  reconstmction 

h>i  «<>ciety  first  dazzled  the  imagiuations  of  men  w^ho  suffered  and 

nen  who  thought,  hope  begat  behef  that  the  day  of  great  change 

jvuj«  nigh.    Many  middle-class  men  and  gentlemen,  as  ^vell  as  the 

rpoon  had  a  sense  that  society  was  a  mass  of  confusion  and  cmelty  a« 

far  ae  competition  went,  and  were  excited  at  the  new  scheme  of  lift^ 

iiieea^  prelates,  even  monarchs,  had  lent  heeding  ears  to  the 

rired  Welshmans  story  of  what  might  be  done  for  the  forma- 

of  the  character  of  mankind  if  those  who  wielded  national 

afluences  would  use  them  to  tliis  end.     The  novelty  uf  the  di'cam 

over  now.     Science  has  taught  men  that  the  improvement  of 

ind  is  an  affair  of  a  million  influences  and  unknown  time. 

foae  now,  save  the  survivors  of  that  penod,  can  tell  the  faacina- 

|tiou  of  that  vision  of  improvement^  in  w^hich  progress  was  con- 

Ifdd^red  to  be  reduced  to  a  simple  pi-oblem  of  State  mechanism,  of 

I  wWch  all  the  conditions  liad  been  discovered, 

Thifl  tireless  Newtown  Utopian  instituted  a  magnificent  publicity 

i  of  liw  Co-operative  projects.     He  made  speeches,  held  meetings, 

*  published  pamphlets  and  books,  bought  innumemble  copies  of  all 

uevflpapers  and  periodicals  which  gave  any  account  of  his  pro- 

c«edbg8,  and  distributed  them  broadcast  over  the  world,*     The 

^♦■ly  day  on  Avliich  he   opened  his  celebrated  schools  at  New 

Lanark  for  the  fonnation  of  chamcter,  he  despatched  to  Lord 

Sidmouth  the  manuscript  copy  he  had  made  of  all  he  said ;  so 

tkt  the  Government  might  have  the  earUost  and  most  authentic 

biowledge   of    M^hat  was   going  forward.     Where   a   great  Co- 

I  ojHjmtive  Society  now  spends  shillings  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 

I  principles,  Mr.  Owen  spent  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds. 

^t  was  this  wise,  costly,  and  generous  pubUcity  that  led  the  pubHc 

attach  value  to  the  new  social  ideas.     Mr.  Owen  may  be  said  to 

^ve  impressed  mankind  w^th   tlieui ;    for  he  tmvelled  all  over 

E^ipe,  and  made  rtjpeated  visits  to  America,  to  pemonally  spread 

ie  information   of  the  new  system  of  society  which   he   cou- 

tl  estublishing.     Simultaneously  with  his  efforts  in  Europe, 

.iL  a  forttme  in  America,  in -endeavoiu^s  to  foimd  communities 

But  up  to  1820,  no  periodical  was  started  to  advocate  those 

To  the  comprehensive  plan  uf  recoiistmcting  society  many 
o^tuiuDy  objected,  as  involving  a  great  interruption  to  business. 
Hot  (he  ardent  remodeller  of  all  things  thought  very  Ettle  of  the 

far  all  c©^  spaperi  he  bon^bt,  nin!  the  price  woa  oonsidiaraUe 
a  to  orory  clergyman  m  the  kiugdom* 
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difficulty*  Tlungs  were  bo  bad  that  few  saw  any  hope  of 
ing  tlienii  The  conclusion  of  most  who  thought  upon  the 
was  that  of  the  link  boy  who,  when  Pope,  stuinbling,  cried  i>ut, 
**  God  mend  me,"  answered,  *'  I  thudc,  eif,  God  had  better  make  a 
iiew  one  "  Political  reformers  oft  Repeated  this  reply,  and  said  it 
was  better  to  make  the  stumbling  world  over  again,  if  it  could 
possibly  be  done.  Mr.  Owen  had  made  up  liia  mind  to  it,  and  in 
the  Ecoriomtst  of  that  day,  the  firat  of  the  iiame»  which  contai 
the  most  animated  writing  which  ever  oame  from  \m  pen,  he  th^ 
announced  the  reaolution  to  which  he  had  come  :• — 

^Thongh  far  from  eatertaming  a  very  cotalted  opinion  of  my  owi 
powers,  yet,  from  the  mere  con%iction  that  the  duty  ought  to  ht  perl'Mrnied 
by  sume  one,  however  humble,  I  have  had  the  boldness  fo  tftl' 
ghonlihrBthe  burden  of  examining  (he  whole  affaitii  and  circurnsttnicr 
kind*    The  ponderouft  Irmd  is  great^er  than  l  could  mwtaiu,  Init  thnt  1  feel 
n  .'Strength  beyond  my  own,  which  shall  enable  me  to  bear  it  from  '^b^^'iniK 
into  the  full  light  of  day,  where  the  effulgent  blaze  of  truth,  dii 
'mlltious  of  «niick  and  mquiriug  eye?,  ahall  finally  i>enetrate  uiiti  i^.  ^  >,vjr 
every  portion  of  the  mass.     I   summon  to    my  aid  all  the  friends  to 
humanity.    Would  that  I  possessed  the  power  to  call  around  me  on  the 
instant  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  earth  and  tlie  air — that  with  a  magic 
tmu'h  I  could  at  once  dissolve  the  delusions  of  error  and  of  pa^judioe, 
and,  awing  to  obedience  the  genii  t>f  the  lamp  and  the  ring^  h*wk^>rt 
maiikind,  in  a  moment,  into  that  new  world  of  delights  which  m  opening 
npciji  my  enraptured  sight. 

^*  But  I  must  be  content  to  toil  my  way  through  the  int  "  - 
laborious,  though  pleasumble  work,  by  the  ordinary  exert 
famjltio*?.     My  lamp  ser>^e8  hut  to  remind  me  of  that  feeble  ray  of  ie 
and  of  kno\%*ledge  which  has  played  npm  my  mind.     My  In? ing  i» 
narrow,  darkling  circle  which  bomida  and  confines  my  powers.     Yet, 
that  feeble  ray  be  a  ray  of  truth,  it  shall  go  forth  increasing  in  etei 
splendour.     If  this  little  circle  be  drawn   from  the  immovable  centre 
justice  and  of  wisdom,  it  shall  be  extended,  imtil  it  encompass  the  wh 
earth.     If  my  feeble  voice  be  at  first  scarcely  heard  amid  the  noisy  con- 
tention of  the  world,  yet,  if  it  be  joined  by  the  full  chorus  of  tbn  u,* 
truth,  swelling  into  the  clarion  shouts  of  coimtlesa  multitudes*  ai 
with  joyous  acclaim  from  nation  to  natit>n,  the  harmonizing  £tti*4iii 
resrmnd  through  the  globe* 

*^  But  I  am  mdulging  in  anticipation  of  joy,  before  the  battle  hi 
^Tjhe  song  of  triumph  must  U^  reserved  for  the  hour  of  victory.     Th^ 
must  be  rL^linouished  for  Ithuriers  sfjear,     \\^e  lay  down  the  perjcil 
toickaxe  and  the  sjiade.     The  region  of  famy,  with  all  its  gay  and 
ing  fascinations,  must  l>e  abandoned  for  the  sombre  gloom  of  fbeclfii 
grave.     We  descend  intci  the  cavenied  mysteries  of  nature  lor  the* 
mable  genis  of  which  we  are  in  search.     Wo  have  not  to  n\h 
genius,  but  to  dig  the  quarries  of  knowledge  and  of  exj 
fervour  of  imagination  must  yield  to  the  rigour  of  pliilosufJiu.  ;c> 
and  the  liashy  coruscations  of  wit  must  be  extinguinhed,  till,  in  l}n    _ 
ness  which  surrounds  us,  we  steadily  discern  the  tirst  dawn  of  the  miU  i 
sol>er  light  of  reason  and  of  tmth. 

"  We  nu;st  stri}),  then,  for  our  work.     We  go  down  irn 
where,  if  my  readers  will  accompany  m*\  and  will  assi.Ht  ti^ 
strata  whicii  have  hitlierto  concealed  our  treftstm.*s,  and  I 
rubbish — the   accumulations   of    ages — in    I  he   miskllful 
former  workmen,  we  shall  find  the  bright  reward  of  cmr  fondtoil  Jut] 
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Sie  enchanted  phfloeopher  oame  in  the  end,  as  a  philosopher 
hould,  to  the  dre-ftty  realities  of  the  way  which  leads  to  a  new 
kr  of  pi-ogrees.    But  eoiumon  people  caught  the  enchantment 
ad  not  the  insight  of  the  great  dreamer.  ['^ 

it  pofwible  thut  men  poor  and  ardent  could  decide  upon  a 
>  men  may  who  are  at  once  opulent  and  cool  ?     A  new 
rorkl  of  hope  and  effort  was  opening  to  many  eye«  which  hithettd 
'    r,  ontlook  beyond  the  poor-house.    Yet  those  wlio  were 
tv  found  that  each  must  come  to  some  conclumon  as  to 
rhal  he  woidd  attempt.    No  Englishman  can  go  ou  dreaming  all 
dayB.     The  ne%i^  social  innovator  felt  that  he  mrust  do  some- 
iwng.     The  British  public,  in  business,  believe  only  according  to 
rerndta ;  and  the  eocml  jrropagandist  soon  felt  that  he  must  cleaa* 
h«  mind  of  I      f  1  I  11,  and  get  some  definite  idea  of  the  course 
before  hitn,  i  he  clear  the  world,  or  take  it  as  it  is  ?    Should 

\  create  new  conditions  for  mankind,  or  accept  what  he  finds, 
from  them  to  the  higher  thing  he  aims  at?     Many  men 
ir  thought  at  all  in  a  systematic  manner  on  any  subject,* 
I  "Wetie  prepared  to  put  their  tnist  in  anything^  ti^w,  beca^ute^ 
n   iigh  sick  of  the  world  as  it  was.    Others  were  dis- 
1      uU  thuigs — were  never  to  be  reconciled  either  to 
tie  old  or  the  new,  and  would  ^c  in  a  state  of  protest*    Those 
olved  on  action  had  an  alarming  leader  to  follow.    Mr; 
iis  French  prototypes,  was  a  world-clearer^  though  hie 
(taethodB  were  milder.     He  would  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  exisl^ 
mgii,^"*  ii'miis.    There  was  ^^  ;  f   indeed,  of  full  employment 

ffTT  tL     y       .  >f  this  thorougli-,-     1 1^,  >  >1 ;  and  a  Broom  party  of 

E^irormcis  was  actually  formed,  who  undertook  to  sweep  Error  up 
and  cart  it  away  ;  and  an  enterprising  and  disastrous  party  they 
pn^ed  to  be,  standing  for  a  generation  in  the  way  of  all  those  not 
1«  rt^olute^  but  more  practical  men  who  intended  to  build  wher^ 
*bn  '  T  ;uid  with  the  scant  and  poor  materials  which  alone 
*t'K  mL     The  day  at  length  came  when  the  most  ardent 

paimed.  The  world  admired,  but  did  not  subscribe ;  and  it  was 
l^ft  t  -  :  -'  I  1  !  f  sj  to  find  funds  to  diffiisc  a  knowledge 
<^nir  .  I  iLti  that  some  pracrical-minded  poi-soud 

M^m»d  the  formation  of  Co-operative  Stored,  where  money  might 
lie  made  without  subsciibing  it,  and  proposed  that  shareholders 
^"uld  give  their  profits  to  a  fund  for  pfLTpagandism. 

It  was  in  1K21  that  the  first  journal  appeared  in  the  interests  of 
Ccw.i        i'   fi.     It  bor    i'      I  i^{  \]li^  EeonoinisL    It  was  thought* 

ttt  1  ^  .  n  •  t  of  ju*  1  -  I  I  beUe vcd  to  be  an  original  desigv 

«atinn»to  tiJce  the  name  of  5oci!a/  Eccm&tni^t  as  the  title  which 
"    '■     !      r  M   ,     d'  to    public    sentiment   a    Co-operative 

I     ^        i^Jg    that   conimemal   feature  in   whicn 

•^^    Is    most    readily  interested,  and  which  is    most   easily 
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proved  as  an  advantage  of  Co-operation •  The  titk*  waH  tl 
same  as  the  one  Bubsequently  adopted  by  Mr.  James  Wilson,  t 
founder  of  the  Economut  newspaper,  who  was  likely  to  have  so- 
Mr.  Owen's  publication ;  for  there  was  ranch  early  knowk^dge 
Co-operation  in  the  house  in  Essex  Street,  where  might  be  see] 
piles  reaching  to  tlie  ceiling  of  Mr,  Wilson's  unsold  Economiei 
before  it  became  the  organ  of  tlie  commercial  classes ;  and  Mj 
Wilson  had  ample  leisure  left  him  to  wonder  whether  they  woi 
ever  make  up  their  minds  to  buy  it.  The  first  nnmber  of  Ml 
Owen's  Ecotiomist  appeared  in  January,  1821.  It  was  preceded  h\ 
a  prospectus,  after  Mr,  Owen*s  manner,  as  elaborate  as  an  ©esa; 
and  as  long  as  a  pamphlet.  The  title-page  of  the  volume  declan 
that  the  Econmmst  was  *•  a  periodical  paper,  explanatory  of  the  new 
system  of  society,  and  a  plan  of  association  for  improving  the  con 
tion  of  the  working  classes  during  their  continuance  at  their  prese 
employment,*'  The  time  was  clearly  foreseen  when  an  entire! 
new  order  of  things  would  take  the  place  of  that  then  existin, 
but  in  the  meantime  temporary  improvement  was  to  be  attempt 
in  the  condition  of  the  **  working  classes."  **  Working  peopl 
was  the  better  phrase  Francis  Place  used  in  his  addresses  to  the; 
lu  the  very  first  number  of  this  Ecojiomist  mention  was  made  of 
"Co-operative  and  Economical  Society,"  which  is  the  earli 
record  of  a  name  now  so  familiar  to  the  public  ear.  There 
no  want  of  emphaais  in  announcing  the  discover}^  of  Co-operati^ 
when  the  idea  had  taken  a  definite  form  in  the  minds  of  i1 
originator  and  his  friends.  For  some  time  the  public  had  be 
told,  in  abounding  phrases,  that  human  affairs  were  henceforth 
be  based  on  some  new  principle^  to  which  no  definite 
was  given.  It  does  not  appear  whether  anybody  had  asked  \v] 
it  was,  but  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  the  improvers 
the  social  state  would  soon  hear  of  something  to  their  advantaj 
At  length,  one  day  in  the  autuimi  of  1821,  the  edit^or  of 
Economut  broke  in  upon  Ins  readers  with  an  air  of  impoi-tan 
and  small  capitals,  and  said  to  them,  '*  The  Secret  is  Out  :  it 
unrestrained  Co-OPERATION  on  the  part  of  All  the  members 
E\'ERY  purpose  of  social  life."*  Undoubtedly  this  was  t^^g 
intelligence.  There  was  no  want  of  comprehensiveness  in  5t^ 
Co-operation  of  this  description  looked  a  long  way  forward,  a 
spread  very  far  aromid.  Clearly  it  meant  commmiiam,  a 
whoever  expressed  it  in  the  words  quoted  knew  verj'  well  wi 
he  meantj  and  siiid  it  in  well-chosen  terms,  never  used  sub 
•quently,  and  never  in  those  days  improved  upon.  It  was  a  v^ 
emails  eager,  active,  manifold  thing,  which  issued  in  the  name 
Co-operation,  then  for  the  first  time  distinctly  announcefV  b 
during  the  next  ten  years  it  spread  wondrously  over  the  laud 
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ima  some  joxiraeymen  priiitei-B  in  the  Strand,  of  whom  Henry 
*^    "in^on  was  one,  who  conimeuced   the   first   Co-t^peratm^ 
in  1821.     They  took  a  motto  from  Miltuii  of  siiigular  fitness 
lor  their  modest  and  adrenturous  piirpoee — 

" Our  grentnoM  wiU  uppcnr 

Then  moftt  cotifpicuottfi,  when  ^roftt  things  of  amnll, 
Tj0«(ul  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adTorse, 
Wo  can  create.*" 

The  term   Co-operation    was  at   first,  and    for  several  years, 
vied  in  the  sense  of  conimmiism,  as  denoting  a  general  arrange- 
ment of  society  for  the  mntual  benefit  uf  all  concerned  in  snstaiuiug 
it,    Later,  the  tenn  Co-operation  came  U\  bti  restricted  to  tlie 
hiuiibler  operations  of   biiyuig  and   selling    pri^visious.      From 
implying  concert   of  life  in  community,  it  sank  into  meaning 
concert  in  ehop-keeping.     It  seemt?  now,  as  it  seemed  then,  a 
riiiiculoufi  tiling  tliat  the  cGmmencement  of  the  refonnation  of 
the  world  shonld  consist  in   opening  a  cheese  and  butter  shop. 
It  was  a  gi'eat  descent  from  the  imperial  altitude  of  world-making 
to  stoop  to  selling  long  sixteen   candles  and  retailing  treticle, 
btlesB,  if  we  only  knew  it,  the  beginning  of  civilized  society 
not  less  absurd.     There  were,  in  all  probalnlity,  dreamers 
I'rho  stood  on  tJie  verge  of  savage  life,  and  contemplated  with 
poetic  exidtation  the  splendid  future  of  civilization,  when  men 
«honld  abandon  their  reckless  and  murderous  habits,  and  master 
luethods  of  thrift  and  peace.     And  when  that  new  order  of  life 
a^  which  is  now  described  as  the  dawn  of  civihzation,  there 
:  have  been  persons  with  a  fine  sense  of  contempt,  and  words 
^^pharp  ridicule  for  those  petty  hoards  and  miserable  transactions 
^f  barter,  out  of  which  capital  and  commerce  grew,  which  have 
filially  covered  the  earth  with  palaces,  and  raised  private  indi- 
i^'idnak  to  an  opidence  surpansing  that  of  monarchs.     Had  there 
>efji,  in  those  (hiys,  leading  articles  and  re\'iews,   parliaments, 
^laJ  reporters,   and   political  economists,  who    see    nothing    iii 
*timan  destiny  save  supply  and  demand,  how  these  Utopians,  who 
Bght  about  modern   society,    would   have   been    held   up  tn 
don,  and  have  been  p^lad  to  liide  their  confused  and  abashed 

|! 

i  a  way  that  the  nri^inatnr  of  Co-operation  never  foresaw,  a 
^tactical   part    of   his  views  was  destined  to  obtain  a   strange 

ftdeney.     Who  woidd  have  dreamed  that  flannel  weavers  and 

ers,  shoemakers,  and  cotton-spinners  of  Rochdale,  noisome 
t^th  wax,  and  carbon,  and  oil,  who  recommenced  their  petty  and 

rd  stores  in  1844,  were  founding  a  movement,  the  voice  of 
woidd  pass  like  a  cry  of  delivemnce  into  the  camps  of 
I  industry-  throughout  what  Sir  Charles  Dilko  calls  all  ^*  English* 
I  speaking  peoples  ?  *'     Who  dreamed  that  these  obscure  mechanics 
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who  had  no  means  but  pence,  and  no  sense  but  common;  aesis^ 
would,  in  1872,  cause  eveiy  shop-keeper,  in  eveiy  high  sirMtoi 
every  town  and  city  of  the-  British-  empire,  to  scream  vnSai  an 
imknown  dread,  and  cry  to  Members  of  Parliament,  oad  cMwd 
the  oflSces  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  praying  to  be 
deUvered  from  the  deluge  of  Co-operation  which  they  suppose 
threatens  to  submerge  them?  This  new  power  of  industry, 
which  has  grown  up  in  this  generation,  Mr.  Owen  no  more 
constructed  than  George  Stephenson  did  that  railway  Gfystem 
which  a  thousdnd  imforeseen  exigencies  had  suggested,  and  a 
thousand  brains  maturecL  But  as  Stephenson  the  elder  made 
railway  locomotion  possible,  so  Owen  set  men's  minds  on  the  traok 
of  Co-operation ;  and  time'  and  need,  failure  and  gain,  faitii  and 
thought,  and  the  good  sense  and  devotion  of  muMtudee,  have 
made  it  what  it  is. 

George  Jacob  Holtoase. 


WIND   MYTHS. 


I 


MR.  MAX  MULLER  has  made  vva  all  tolerably  familiar  with 
the  expresmou  '•sun  myth,"     In  throwing  out  his  brilliaut 
binta  towards  a  reconBideration  of  many  questions  touching  the 
origin  of  mythology,  he  was  led  to  dw*ell  almost  exclusively  on 
ttioeo  myths  which  arise  from  the  daily  course  of  the  smi  through 
Heavea,     This  w^as  a  confinement  of  view,  though  perhaps,  under 
^(b  circumstanceB,  a  necossary  one,  and  has  caused  many  people, 
^  irhom  the  study  of  comparative  mythology  was  a  novelty,  to 
**il^se  that  this  series  of  myths  began  and  ended  the  whole 
object.     We  thus  find  many  people  speaking  of  the  '*  smi-myth 
^©oiy,^  or  even  of  the  '*  dawn*myth  theory,"  as  if  these  exp* es- 
*ion8  were  synonymous  with  the  sciciuce  of  Comparative  Mythology, 
*t  is  mther  to  be  regretted  that,  when  Mr,  Cox  came  to  treat  the 
Object  in  a  more  complete,  or,  at  any  rate,  m  a  more  lengthy 
^^^irner,  he  should  have  followed  too  closely  in  the  steps  of  his 
P^^adecesson 

In  India  and  Greece  the  most  important  of  all  natural  phe* 

J^piaena  is  tlie  eim,  and  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  day 

■M^  course  through  heaven ;  if,  then,  Mr,  Max  MUller  has  laid  such 

cial  stress  on  the  myths  arising  from  this  phenomenon,  it 

-s  i]     '    I    ^s  with  the  object  of  giving  emphasis  to  the  true 

uiaderhi^u.-!:::^  of  the  nature  of  a  mytli.    And  this  true  nature 

^^'^^y  be  best  expressed  by  saying  what  a  myth  is  not    It  is  not,  in 

^e  first  place,  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  fabled  being,  to 
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whom  lias  been  given  (as  in  Bome  Cabinet  Council  of  Ol^^npusil 
tlio  portfolio  of  the  sun,  of  the  w4ad,  or  of  t!ie  sea ;  still  leas  ia  i| 
an  allegory,  lu  which  the  workings  of  nature  are  told  under  tlU 
guise  of  a  pretty  tale;  but  it  is  a  record  of  the  obBerved  phe 
nomena  of  nature^ — that  is,  of  facts  which  are  as  true  now  as  thej 
were  then,  l>ut  vnth  that  added  personality  which  it  must  hav^ 
been  as  impossible  for  our  ancestors  to  separate  from  these  appear^ 
anees  in  their  thoughts  as  we  know  it  was  iu  their  language,* 

We  thu8  see  that  mj'ths  may  arise  out  of  any  of  the  appear 
anoes  of  nature  which  are  strong  enough  to  take  fast  hold  of  the 
imagination.  If  the  sun  plays  by  far  the  largest  part  in  the  niytluc 
dramas  of  India  and  Greece,  in  noi-them  countries  his  importance 
is  rivalled  by  that  of  the  wind.  Sitting,  through  the  long  nighta 
imder  the  boughs  of  their  primeval  forests,  or  by  the  shores  o| 
their  stormy  seas,  it  was  natural  that  the  sound  of  the  wind  should 
be  a  strong  spur  to  the  fancy  of  our  northern  ancestors,  and  should 
have  given  rise  to  many  curious  myths*  ^ 

Odiun  liimRelf,  the  chief  god  of  the  northern  pantheon,  beardl 
most  of  the  attributes  of  a  wind  god.    His  name  comes  from  the 
verb  vadha^\  "  to  go/'  or,  like  the  Latin  vadere,  especially  **  to  go 
quickly^  to  rush/*     One  of  Odinn's  favourite  by-names  is  GangleiiJ 
"  the  Ganger  j"  and  this,  too,  ia  his  character,  that  he  is  alway| 
wandering  over  the  world,  and  having  adventures  with  men* 
three  pORsesBions  are  his  sword,  his  mantle,  and  his  horse,  SleiptiirJ 
With  the  first  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  The  second,  which  cor 
responds  to  the  tarn  kappe  (cap  of  concealment,  from  ftrvai)  of  th^ 
Nibelungen  Not,  and  the  inshing^tat  of  ihe  later  folk-tales,  as  well 
as  to  the  hehuet  of  Hades  and  the  petams  of  Hermes,  is  doubtles 
the  darkness — what  Macbeth  calls  the  "  blanket  of  the  dark/'     If" 
belongs  to  a  larger  pait  of  Odin  us  nature  than  as  a  mero  wind 
god.  to  that  part  in  which  he  approaches  the  character  of  Zei 
as  the  heavens,  or  the  all-containing  atmosphere.     Saxo,  in  liil 
*'  Historia  Danica''— wherein  the  mythological  beings  of  the  Eddai 
reappear  ns  seen  through  medieval  glasses,  in  a  quasi-historical 
guise — tellR   us  how,   when    a   certain    Hadding,   a   favourite  of 
Odinn's*  was  wounded  in  battle,  Odiun  came  to  his  help,  wrapped 
him  in  his  mantle,  and  carried  him  home  through  the  air ;  and  on4 
of  Saxo's  commentat( >rR  discusseB  whether  Odinn  did  this  by  tli^ 
help  of  the  Devil,  or  whether  Odinn  was  himself  the   Prince  of 
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*  Thid  ii,  I  think,  tbo  rletioition  of  o  tnyth,  whkh  H  nlwiiy*  im't- 
tboae  pntriarchs  of  comparative  niytliology,  Grimm  and  Welckor. 
giTon  it  A  new  force  by  the  lip:ht  which  ft  completer  stody  of  the  A 
ti0«D  able  to  Kh*d.    Hd  somotiiueB,  it  luu^t  be  confestti^d,  rtther  obittjur' 
ffpeaking  of  InnfTunt^o  too  itiueh  im  If  it  hjid  uu  indopctident  growth, 
tnonghtfl  of  iboso  who  oinployod  it. 

t  The  Djuae  cc^mca  diroctly  from  the  prot.  v&dh  or  adk,    I*  not  this  to  oxjirsiui  t»i 
riitifd  motion^  in  tho  larae  way  ni  wo  find  in  Greok  such  an  oscpreMiou  a«  i  I"  f 3 
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[i6dB.  We  know  how  that  ndmg  tlirough  the  air  was  one  ot 
the  peculiar  powers  of  witches,  and  we  shall  see,  when  we  come 
to  dificuea  the  myth  of  the  ValkjTiur,  Odinn's  **  shield  maidens/' 
that  these  Valkyriur  were  the  ancestree^es  of  medievsd  ^ntohea. 
In  popular  tales  this  mantle  reappears  as  the  **  wishing-cloth/*  or 
the  •*  magic  cloth,**  so  familiar  to  all  readei-s  of  fairy-stories,  which 
has  originally  the  power  of  transporting  the  possessor  ii'lte7'ever 
he  wishefl,  and  afterwards  of  giving  him  wfioteri^r  he  >vishe8.  Of 
this  we  have  an  interesting  example  in  one  of  Ahjomsen  and  Hoe's 
Norse  Folk-tales,*  Here  the  hero  goes  to  the  North  Wind  to 
get  back  some  meal  which  the  w^ind  had  stolen^ 

*^  So  off  he  went,  hut  the  way  was  long,  and  he  walked  and  walked  ;  but 
at  last  he  came  to  the  North  Wind's  huu^* 

^  '  Good-<laj ! '  said  the  lad,  *  and  thank  you  for  eoujmg  to  see  us.* 
.  •*  -  GiKxl-day/  answered  the  North  Wind,  for  liis  voice  was  loud  and 
^ntff^  '  and  thanks  for  coming  to  see  me.     Wiat  do  you  want  ?  * 

^^  *0h»*  answered  the  lad, "  I  only  wished  to  ask  yon  to  be  so  good  as  to 
¥  **f  ti,^  have  back  that  meal  you  took  from  me  on  the  safe  steps,  for  we 
f  much  to  live  on ;  and  if  you're  to  go  on  snapping  up  the  morsel  we 
^,»*^>  there*U  be  notliing  for  it  but  to  starve.* 

** '  I  haven't  got  your  meal/  answered  the  North  Wind  ;  ^  but  if  you  are 
«nch  need,  Fll  give  you  a  cloth  which  will  get  you  everytliing  you  want 
vou  only  sav, '  Cloth,  spread  yourself,  and  ser^^e  up  all  kinds  of  grwid 

present  ij^  unfortunately  stolen  from  him  by  the  landlord  at 
le  inn  where  he  sleeps  on  his  way  home,  and  a  like  fate  befalls 
ae  North  Wind's  second  present,  a  ram  which  could  coin  golden 
LoicatB ;  but  they  are  both  recovered  by  means  of  a  stick  w^hich, 
Tvhen  you  say,  *  Stick,  stick,  lay  on;  lays  on  till  you  say,  *  Stick, 
iok,  now  stop,'  "  with  which  the  hero  beats  the  landlerd  till  he 

restored  cloth  and  ram. 

The  especial  interest  of  tliis  stor^^  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  part 

"  Odinn  is  here  played  by  the  North  Wind*     ^\' e  shall  afterwards 

?^  other  instances  of  the  way  in  wliich  a  nature'm}*th  may  he  for 

long  time,  as  it  eeema,  dormant  and  hidden,  and  then  spring  into 

^  again,  or,  so  to  say,  step  back  again  into  a  state  of  nature  when 

-^;  -    tor  is  foimd  to  suit  it. 

,  ^   eight-legged  horse  Sleipnir,  **  the  best  of  all  horses,"  is 
2  wind  pureh  and  nmpfy,  which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  Odinn 
not*      The  story  of  his  birth  is  thus  told   in   the  roimger 
Kclda:t— 

*^  Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  town  of  the  gods  was  a-buildiug,  when 

'  tb^    gp<jg  \^.^  set  JnQd^^kni  and  made  Valhall,  there  came  a  certain  smith, 

•^ci  bid  to  make  them  a  burg  in  three  half-years  so  good  tliat  it  should  ije 

^^^^^  and  safe  against  the  Rimegiants  and  IXitlogres,  though  they  shoidd 


^^*^%  frcim  tho  Korso. " 


Tratulat<id  hj  Dr.  Dasest,  with  tbd  title  of  **  Popular 
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rome  ID  by  Mid^ard,     Bat  he  asked  for  his  biro  that  he  should  hav6 
Freyja^  f'»r  ki«   own,  and   (beside)   be  would   liHve  the  Sun   nmi 

This  the  gods  after  oonsnltation  grant, 

^^  But  if  aught  of  the  bnrg  was  undone,  then  his  bargain  should  lie  of!  ^ 
and  (beside)  he  should  get  help  of  no  man  towards  the  work.    And  wheal 
they  had  told  him  these  t^enns^  then  praytxi  he  that  he  might  have  help  fA 
his  hoi-se  who  Svathilfori  {i,«.,  ^Snowbringer*)  hight;  and  by  Loki'»  retld 
that  was  also  granted  to  him.     Ue  set  to  woi-k  the  first  day  of  wint-er  i 
make  the  bm*gj  Vmt  by  night  he  went  to  draw  etoaae  for  it  ^Hth  hi^  lirir^>  ^^ 
but  it  seemed  a  great  wonder  to  the  Asa  how  great  stones  that  hen 
and  the  horse  did  one-half  more  of  the  toilscjtne  work  than  the  sm.iii .  i  iiirj 
to  their  bargain  there  was  strong  "witness  and  much  swearing,  for  that  it 
seemed  not  safe  to  the  giant  to  be  among  the  Asa  tmceless  if  Thorr  came^ 
home  ;  but  then  he  was  faring  eastwaid  to  fight  Trolls." 

And  so  the  gods  threaten  Loki  with  death  nnlees  he  inrent  6om€ 
way  to  stop  the  building, 

*'  And  the  same  evenhig,  when  the  smith  drove  tmt  after  stone  with 
horse  Svathilfori,  there  ran  ont  of  a  \%^>d  a  mare  W  the  honse,  and  ii6i| 
at  him  :  but  when  the  steed  knew  what  kind  of  hor^  that  was,  th€ 
grew  mad  and  burst  asunder  the  roj>e,  and  ran  to  the  mare,  and  she  i 
into  the  wood ;  and  the  smith  after  them,  and  will  catch  his  horse  ;^ 
these  horsee  ran«  all  night,  and  the  smith  tarried  there  the  night,  < 
afterwards  at  dawn  so  much  was  not  smithied  as  had  been  wont  l)eF 
And  when  the  smith  sees  that  it  will  not  be  ended  with  the  work,  then  i 
he  into  the  giant-raood     But  when  the  '  sparely  that  it  was  a  ' 

ogre  that  hati  come  m  thither,  they  spai  i*  ►r  their  oaths  but  enile 

Thorr  ;  and  quick  as  thought  came  he  (and)  next  of  all  lifted  the  ha 
Miolluir  aloft,  and  so  paid  the  smithes  hiix*,  and  not  with  the  Sunj 
Moon ;  but  forbad  him  even  to  dwell  in  JoUmheim ;  iuid  that  %vas 
done  by  the  first  blow,  that  broke  his  skull  into  small  bits,  and  sentj 
beneath  under  Nitihel.     But  Loki  had  run  such  a  race  with  Svat 
that  some  time  after  he   hm-e   a   foal ;  it  was  gi^y  and  had  eigtit ; 
and  that  is  the  best  horse  with  gods  and  men/*  , 

kiThis  is  a  diBtinct  and  ciirione  tcmd  myth,  in  whidi  we  en 
recogtiiae  Svathillori  as  the  north  Tvind^  who  with  the  help  of  the 
giant  winter,  can  pile  up  au  insurmountable  banier  of  ice  and 
snow.  Loki  has  ge^eially  been  considered  in  this  myth  to  be  thd 
warm  WTjid  of  the  soutli.f  Hh*  name  means  fire  (lo^) ;  tod  wh] 
fire  sliould  be  changed  into  a  wind  one  does  not  quite  see,  8uj 
posing  wind  to  be  intended  by  the  horse-nature,  Laki*e  aaBmnitig 
this  fonn  must  mean  heat  entering  into  the  wind,  far-fi^tchc 
though  the  idea  seems.  When  we  come  to  examine  another  wind 
mytht  that  of  Idun,  we  shall  again  see  Loki  as  the  warm  w^ii^ 
bringing  the  return  of  spring,  > 

This  myth  of  Svathilfiiri  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  ma 
stom«  of  **  master-btdlderB,**  or  "  the  devil  as  builder /*  of  whic! 

'"♦  The  goddess  of  vprin^  und  df  love.     But  no  doubt,  originaHy,  slniply  tbo  wrth,  t 
the  tittne  ■»  Fngg. 

t  Simrock,  ♦*  HAndbiicb  der  Dout«chwi  Mytbologfe/'  3rd  od.  p.  54, 


r,,T  L   ri.  r*MfTi,  ^       ■    -ond  18  the  best-known  exnnipltjt    These 

tal  '       I,  iifion  that  there  is  scarcely  &  caUiedral  or 

pTd  church  in  Gennanjr  wliich  has  not  its  pecuh'ar  legend,    Th^ 

best  connecting  link  between  such  stories  and  the  myth  we  havo 

just  been  relating  is  found  in  the  legend  of  the  bnildiflg  of  Dron- 

theim  CatliedraL     St.  Olaf  had  vowed  to  build  to  God  the  largest 

thedral  in  the  world*  and  while  he  was  pondering  how  the  work 

^nld  be  set  a-going,  there  came  to  him  a  certain  builder  who 

promised  to  build  him  suoh  a  church  if  he  might  have  as  his 

reward  the  sun  and  tlie  moon,  or  else  tlie  pei-son  of  the  king,  unless 

Olaf  can  discover  the  name  of  the  builder.     As  the  work  is  almost 

completed,  Olaf  is  wandering  disconsolate  among  the  liills,  wbeii 

itwide  one  of  them  he  hears  ti  mother  quieting  her  child,  with  the 

words,   "  Hush,  hush,  to-morrow  comes   back  father  Wind-and- 

Weather,  and  brings  iWth  hiin  the  ^ijin  and  moon»  or  else  King 

01  ^  '  '    <«»lf/*     Then  Olaf  returns  to  the  chtirch,  and  finding  it 

jiv  :       :  plL'ted,  he  calls  out  to  the  giant,  '*Viiid  och  Veder!  du 

liAtsiiit  epiran  sneder"  (Wind-and- Weather,  youVe  set  the  steeple 

^WTv),  ffr  otherwiBP,  **  Bliister,  Blaster,  satt  spiran  vaster"  (Blast, 

Hast,  set  the  spire  west),  and  thereat  the  troll  falls  down  ajid 

Ymrsta.    Her^  the  master-builder,  as  Odinri  in  the  tale  of  *'  Tlie 

^ad  ^ "  f  to  the  North  Wind/^  reappears  in  a  pure  nature  garbi 

Th»  1-  --  :,  uiodem  Greek  folk-tale  of  the  lady  Aphrodite,  who 

i  wdoed  by  two  tteighbouring  kings.     She  dare  not  ^ve  a  refusal 

but  she  imposes  tasks  upon  them.    To  the  one  she  likes 

1  I?;  to  find  her  water  on  the  Acrocorinth,  where  she  is 

Idhl'g  a  cafetle  ;  and  to  the  otheT  one  to  build  her  a  castle  on 

^  eminence*     But,  alas  for  her  cunning!  the  building 

rapidly  while  her  lover  is  unable  to  find  water  anj^4iere. 

Jreftdy  the  palace  is  almost  finished;    still  Aphrodite  is  not 

'ng  to  herself.     She  calls  to  the  builder,  **  Come,  sit  with  me 

le :   is  not   your  task  finished  I   are   you  not  sure   of  your 

dfdf*    The  foolish  knight  allows  himself  to  be  begiuled  from 

»rk,  and  in  his  intoxication  forgets  that  it  is  not  alread}^ 

:d.     Meanwhile,  his  rival  redoubles  his  efforts ;  at  length  the 

tk  m  pierced,  and  the  disappointed  builder  finds  out  too  late 

lick  which  has  been  played  upon  him.     Here  we  see  the 

tcter  of  winter,  stopping  the  streams  as  well  as  piling  up  the 

and  snow.    Aphrodite  is  of  course  ^reyja,  whom  she  much 

f'^'^embles,  and  the  favoured  knight  is  the  summer,    M,  Georges 

|l*err«:it,   who   relates    the   story   in    the    Rerue   Archvologique    for 

1 18^^  professes  himself  unable  to  explain  its  origin.     We  shall  be 

^'^ '  "        ro  attribute  to  it  a  northern  birth. 

1  -  d  on  Sleipni  r,and  equipped  with  sword  and  javelin^  Odinn 
iiuglit  often  be  heard  on  those  northern  shores  riding  to  the  chase 
Qf  to  the  battle-field,  and  accompanied  as  he  always  was  by  his 
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Valkyriur,*  who,  like  Mohammad's  hourifi,  choose  out  from  tJle^ 
Blain  those  who  are  worthy  to  live  with  them  iu  Valhall,  the  abode ' 
of  heroes.     The   deecription   of  these  maidens  in  one  Eddaic  f 
poem  leaves  little  doubt  of  their  origin : 

**  Three  troops  of  mtddonSf 
TboQgli  ODQ  maid  foremoBt  rode, 
Their  horses  shook  themseWeB, 
And  from  their  manet  there  fell 
Dew  ID  the  de«p  d&loa^ 
And  on  the  high  troet  haiL* 

From  which  we  may  conclude  that  these  Valkyriur  were 
clouds  mounted  upon  their  steeds,  the  winds. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  a  moment  over  these  '^  cloud 
maidens/*  for  they  belong  not  to  the  northern  mythology  alonOt 
but  to  every  Aryan  myth-system^  and  even  to  some  which  are  not 
Aryan.  Beeides  being  ** shield  maidens*"  they  are  also  "swan 
maidens" — that  is,  they  have  the  power  of  changing  themselv" 
into  Bwans.  If  these  Valkyriur  were  the  only  mythological  beings 
to  whom  this  power  was  given,  we  should  have  no  great  difficulty, 
in  ascribing  to  this  particular  feature  of  the  myth  a  very  sunpl* 
origin.  We  might  suppose  that  the  voices  of  wild  swans^  or 
any  wild  sea-biids — for  swan  must  originally  have  meant  any  bird 
that  coidd  swim — in  gi\Tng  intensity  to  the  soimd  of  the  wind  had 
given  rise  to  the  myth  of  the  swan  maidens.  But  this  cannot  be 
Bo,  for  the  same  notion  rmis  through  the  whole  Aryan  mythio 
lore,  and  often  without  any  connection  with  the  wind.  On©  oi 
the  earliest  instances  of  tliie  idea  oeem«  in  the  stoiy  of  Urvasi  and 
Pummvas  in  the  Yagur  Veda.  This  stoiy.  mthout  doubt  the 
parent  of  Apuleius'  well-knowii  stoiy  of  "  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  a» 
well  as  of  the  still  more  familiar  **  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  relatee 
how  an  immortal  woman  falls  in  love  witli  a  mortal  man,  but, 
makes  it  a  condition  of  their  union  that  he  shall  never  see  he 
against  her  will,  or  ^dtliout  her  royal  garments  on.  This  condx'j 
tion  he  breaks*  as  Psj^ehe  disobeys  Cupid,  and  he  is  thus  for 
long  time  separated  trom  his  bride.  One  day  he  chances  to  b(| 
wandering  by  a  lake  on  wliich  Urvasi  and  her  companions 
playing  in  the  shape  of  birds. 

**  And  Urvasi  said,  *  This  is  the  man  vdiii  whom  1  dwelt  so  lougJ 
Then  her  frieutis  said,  *Let  us  appear  to  him/  She  agreed,  iinc 
they  appeared  before  liimf't  and  Urvasi  and  Puninivjift  arr  , 
length  again  united. 

Mr.  Jlax  Muller  gives  us  the  best  reusuns  for  beliLvrng  tiin* 
be  a  '^'^dawTi  iiiyth/*  when  in   i.s  iiortravcd    tlie   sepMiittinTi  nf 


H 


Witit  *•  n  word  wliich  oconra  in  ValbAll),  nnd  IJnxa  •*  t«  choose,** 

t  '*  H<  1,  ivArdsaonttr,**  ver*  28. 

I  Max  HtUlor:  **  Chip*  from  a  German  Worksliop^'*  vol  Si.  **  Comporatiro  Mythology .* 
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twiKght  of  da^Ti  from  the  sun  (which  is  fcmiuinc  herej,  and 
their  retime  >n  at  the  end  of  day.  I  think,  then,  thut  by  the  birds 
r.pon  the  lake  arc  meant  the  clouds  at  siniseU  which  often  conceal 
the  face  of  the  sun. 

Now,  one  of  the  Eddaic  poems  relates  how  a  certain  Vohmd,  a 

snighty  emith  (the  origin  of  our  Wayland  Smith),  and  his  brothers 

Aid  tiiree   Valkyrinr  bathing  by  a  lake,   who  have   left  tlieir 

b'  plumage  on  the  shore,     Volund  and  his  brotliers   seize 

Bwaoa'  dresses,  and  by  so  doing  compel  the  Valkyriur  to 

liecome  their  wives.    After  a  while,  however,  the  swan  maidens 

s^esome  their  birds*  plumage  and  fly    away»   never   to   be   seen 

This  stcrj*  is  reproduced  in  a  modem  Swedish  popular  tale,*  in 

rhich  the  hero  is  set  to  watch  at  a  certain  spot,  and,  just  before 

^liiirise,  three  doves  descend,  and  presently  change  into  three 

►  eautiful  maidens.     In  the  story  of  the  Six  Swans  in  *'  Grimm,"  it 

I  be  remembered  that  their  transformation  takes  place  at  sun-- 

so  that  both  these  stories  retain  a  recollection  of  the  old 

dawn  mj'th," 

It  is  uimecessary  to  multiply  stories  in  which  the  same  idea 

u jjpears,  especially  as  the  subject  of  swan  maidens  has  already 

»^en  treated,  both  by  Mr*  Baring  Goxild  and  Dr.  Dasent,     Two 

^u^jfttances,  however,  are  worth  mention.     One,  an  Iri«h  legend,  in 

"liich^  instead  of  birds,  we  have  mermaids  transformed  into  seals, 

lliCiWB  how  the  character  of  a  tale  gets  more  or  less  altered  as  the 

K^ople  to  whom  it  belongs  sooner  or  later  left  their  old  Aryan 

if^me^  and  the  second,  a  Persian  folk-tale,t  wherein  a  merchant 

toiifitrains  a  Peri  by  seizing  her   clothes  while  she  is  bathing, 

I  Riifliciently  shows  the  wide  area  over  which  tliis  class  of  stories 

LkaLs  spread. 

Is  this  m^i^h  is  transformed  in  Christian  times,  Odinn  appeal's 

the  Wild  Huntsman,  who  is  either  a  fiend  or  a  damned  human 

koni  or  as  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  the  Valkyriur  are  turned  into 

vitchee.     In  Saxo  Grammaticus'  accoimt  of  Baldur  and  Hother 

(or  Hudnr)  some  wood  maidens  appear,  who,  though  they  partake 

Dio«t  of  the  Valkyriur  nature,  are  evidently  in  a  tmusition  state* 

'PHerii  is  one  scene  especially,  where  Hother  meets  tliem  in  a 

ft>re«t-cave,  and  they  advise  him  how  he  may  kill  Baldur,  if  he 

obtain  the  food  made  from  the  spittle  of  seipente,  Avhich  reminds 

Ti^a  utmngely  of  the  witches'  caldron  in  **  ilacbeth,''     It  is  curioua 

^  reflect  on   the  metamorphosis  which  has  changed  beautiful 

wntrior^maidens,  who   scatter  from  their  hoi-ses  manes  ^*  dew  in 

the  deep  dales,  and  on  the  high  trees  haiV'  into  old  hags  riding 

to  the  Witches'  Sabbath  on  broomsticks.    It  is  nut  imUke  that 

*  'Hidrpe'i  Ynl^tiilo  StorieR :  "  Tbi*  pjiluoe  enst  of  the  sua,  mtl  nortlj  of  Iho  otirtli,'* 
t  Bahnr-D^nooih  of  YnnTct- Allah,  ch,  xx.     Tmnalated  by  Scott. 
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which  has  created  the  hideous  Ogre  of  oiir  iiuri^*       i   '  ^s  out  ofl 
metaphor  oi  rapfLt  Orcu»^  such  as  we  find  it  in  1 1  .^  lines  :- 

"  NuQa  tamBU  certior 
Hapacis  Orci  fine  deRtioftta 
AtJa  divitom  manet^ 

When  a  bird  occurs  in  the  Eddas  the  wind  is  generally  m€ 
The  noi-therna  irriagiiied  the  vduA  to  be  caused  by  a  giant  ci 
Hraesvelgi'*  (corpse-devourer),  who  sits  at  hoaven'S  end  in  eag1| 
plumage.  We  may  compare  with  this  notion  the  Kken^ee  betweei 
the  words  aqidla  and  mjuilo^  **  the  north  wind/'f  The  name  of  the 
^ant  shows  the  sad  experience  these  sea-faring  people  had  of  tli0 
effects  of  the  wind,  and  the  Sirens  may,  I  think,  be  most  reasonabl} 
interpreted  in  the  same  way;  so  that  their  enticing  music  is  thi 
soft  sighing  of  the  wind,  so  oft^  the  prelude  to  a  storm. 

This  Hraesvelgr  seems  to  reappear  under  another  name  in  th^ 
myth  of  Idun  and  Thia-ssi.  Thiassi  (whose  name  cannot  be  sat 
factorily  cleared  up)  carries  off  Idim  by  the  help  of  Loki.  Then 
Lold  is  threatened  by  the  gods  wnth  death  imless  he  bring  hoij 
back  again.  So  he  borrows  Freyja's  falcon-plumage,  and  fliea 
Thryraheira  (thunder-home)  Thiassi's  abode.  He  finds  Thi 
away  and  Idun  at  home.  Th^n  he  changes  Idun  into  the  form  ' 
of  a  nut,  and  fhes  back  with  her,  closely  puiiiuod  by  Thiassi*  Abl 
however,  the  giant  comes  close  to  Asgard,  the  gods  kindle  a  grc^^^ 
fire,  into  which  he  falls  and  is  burnt,  Idun,  whose  name  comes 
from  the  root  trf,  **  again  "  witli  a  feminine  tennination,  means  the  re- 
turn oT  the  year  or  of  the  spring*  Thiassi  is  the  winter,  or  perhaps 
especially  the  autumn  wind,  as  this  is  the  mo$t  thunderous ;  ami 
Loki  must  be  the  warm  south  wind  wliich  is  at  first  m  league  witli 
autumn  to  dry  up  the  grass,  but  afterwards  brings  back  the  greea 
again  in  spring.  .  -     ' 

These  are  the  principal  wind  mytha  in  the  northern  syste 
and  if  I  have  dwelt  on  them  at  some  length,  it  was  both  beca 
many  of  them  may  be  unfamiliar  to  the  reader,  aud  bec:n 
north  is  the  pecuhar  home  of  this  kind  of  mytiu     In  th 
great  Aryan  myth-system,  the  Greeks  they  fiJ]  a  less  conspicuot 
place,  and  require  less  attention,  Au  aiticle  on  wind  myths  wonl^ 
however,    be    incomplete    without    some    consideration    of  tfc 
character  of  Hermes.  Hennes  has  often  been  called  an  eartli  goc 
but  I  do  not  know  any  good  reason  for  this  supposition,     Th 
etj^mological  signification  of  his  name  is  similar  to  that  of  Odinn's 
and  I  tliink  a  great  part^  of  his  nature  may  be  explained  on  the 

t  Th^^  romni'ii  rtwt  «/•  (cf,  Ooek  »K^s),  is  taroly  aot  a  •olBciiwit  ftxplAiubba  of 

X  Horrnoa  from  ^^t^,  *»  io  more  **  (violently);  Otlina  from  madha  Qir^t.  vodh  or 
•4ogo**(mpiaiy> 
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^Stmij  that  he  is  a  wind  god«  His  stealing  the  cattle  of  Apollo, 
iriuchare  of  coarse  the  clouds,  and  his  invention  of  the  lyre,  are 
the  strongest  instances,  and  have  already  received  their  proper 
explanation  at  the  hands  of  mythologists.  His  title  of  Argeiphontes, 
a  word  which,  as  Welcker  *  reminds  us,  means  not  only  the  slayer 
of  Argos  (the  night),  but  also  "  the  bright  shining  one,"  of  course 
points  him  out  as  the  bringer-on  of  day.  But  this  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  being  a  wind  or  air  god,  as  the  close  connection 
between  ^us  and  ariyua.  and  between  aurora  and  aura^  abundantly 
testifies.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  breeze  which  ushers  in  the  day,  and, 
by  an  extension  of  ideas,  he  may  also  be  the  breeze  which  accom- 
panies the  sunset.t  This  gives  him  his  first  relationship  with  the 
under  or  outer  world,  the  abode  of  spirits,  a  relationship  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  connection  which  our  ancestors  fancied 
between  the  soul  and  the  breath,  and  to  which  all  languages  bear 
witae884 

These  considerations  may  help  us  to  understand  his  three  pos- 
sessions, which  have  their  exact  counterparts  with  Odinn.  For 
Odinn  and  his  representatives  in  the  folk-tales  often  travel  with  a 
staff  having  magic  powers,  such  as  are  possessed  by  the  staff  of 
Hennes ;  the  hat  or  petasos  belongs,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  same 
class  as  the  mantle  of  Odinn ;  while  the  ankle-wings  or  sandals  of 
the  Greek  god  correspond  to  the  horse  Sleipnir,  but  of  course 
Bwre  closely  to  the  seven-leagued  boots  of  the  folk-tales.  All  are 
fte  proper  attributes  of  a  god  who  is  the  wind  not  only  in  its  con- 
crete sense,  that  is,  not  only  as  some  particular  wind,  but  aJso  in 
something  of  an  abstract  sense  as  of  air  in  motion,  and  thus  shows 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  pantheist's  god. 

C.  F.  Keary. 

*  "Griochische  Gottorlehre,"  toI.  i.  p.  336. 

t  The  winds  which  blow  over  the  JEgenn  are  romarkable  for  thoir  regularity.  Erery 
^'BonuBga  breeze  arisei  from  the  coasts  of  Throoo,  and  blows  all  day  southward.  At 
•▼eibg  it  goes  down,  and  for  a  while  the  sea  is  calm;  then  almost  imperceptibly  a 
Pfttie  wbd  springs  up  from  the  south.      Vide  Oartiua  "  Grieoh.  Goschichte,"  ad  iniu 

\  Hr.  Herbert  Spencer  sees  in  this  connoction  of  ideas  one  origin  of  the  belief  in  a 
•^  This  is  a  metaphysical  question  which  would  require  a  very  full  discussion.  I 
*^  toggest,  however,  that  language  noyer  keeps  pace  with  thought,  but  always 
'^^■clkes  it«^f  to  the  thought's  material  side.  For  instance,  we  need  not  suppose  that 
^  Ancestors  were  entirely  deyoid  of  ideat,  becausa  they  very  likely  called  them — as 
*•  ttOl  do—"  things  seen." 
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THE  political  opinions  of  most  public  men  are  modified  more 
or  less  by  their  views  on  religion.  No  doubt  some  appear 
to  be  very  indiflferent  to  such  an  influence,  whilst  others  are  con- 
stantly imder  its  control.  There  are  times,  too,  in  our  history, 
when  the  aggregate  effect  of  this  influence  is  hardly  noticed,  and 
other  times  when  it  is  general  and  active.  In  Mr.  Disraeli's  last 
published  writing — ^the  Preface  to  his  Collected  Works — ^he  says : — 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  the  aspect  of  the  world  and  this  coontry, 
to  those  who  have  faith  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  is  at  this  time  daric 
and  distressful.  They  listen  to  doubts,  and  even  denials,  of  an  active 
Providence  ;  what  is  styled  materialism  is  in  the  ascendant.  To  those  who 
believe  that  an  atheistical  societv,  though  it  may  be  polished  and  amiabfe, 
involves  the  seeds  of  anarchy,  tne  prospect  is  full  of  gloom. 

^^  This  disturbance  in  the  mind  of  nations  has  l)een  occasioned  by  two 
causes :  first,  by  the  powerful  assault  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Semitic- 
literature  by  the  Germans  ;  and,  secondly,  by  recent  discoveries  of  science..,^ 
which  are  hastily  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  our  long-received  con^— 
victions  as  to  the  relations  between  the  Creator  and  the  created." 

He  has  also  annoimced  his  conviction  that  a  great  contest  5j 
impending  between  ecclesiastical  influences  on  the  one  hand,  ax^c 
hard  secularism  on  the  other,  and  that  theological  politics  ^i^'il 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  immediate  future. 

From  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  writings,  and  especially  from  tJ^*^ 
prefatory  letter  in  which  he  introduced  to  the  British  public  a  ffe^^ 
days  ago  M.  Emile  de  Lavelaye's  elaborate  denunciation  of  tJ^^ 
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ftrid  covert  aUack  on  the  Aiiglicaii  Cl:iurch,  it  is  clear 
^  Unit  lie  concurB  in  the  latter  statemciat  of  the  Prime  Ministen 
^Baad  a  glauce  abroad  8ho\vB  that  there  is  nothing  very  exceptional 
^Kii  Englifih  politicians  tlutikiiig  so.  The  present  time  therefore 
^■n£»'y  nut  be  inopportune  for  attempting  to  note  some  facta 
^AoAiiiig  on  the  relations  of  one  of  the  religions  bodies  of  the 
Hf  — tLo   Catholics — to  the  two  gi'eat  political  parties — the 

™L  -  -      ii^  and  the  Conservatives, 

la  addition  to  any  abstract  speculations  on  this  subject  of  a 
L^^re  student  of  histoi-y,  there  are  some  practical  considerations 
L^-^cliredin  it.  England  is  governed  by  party»  The  strength  and 
?c?xirity  of  the  nation  may  possibly  turn  on  the  safety  with  wliieh 
iCf  foremost  ststesmen  at  either  ride  may  be  able  to  truly  estimate 
1©  relative  force  of  political  parties.  It  might  be  a  national 
il^.mity  if,  at  some  great  crisis,  a  miscalculation  occuiTed  which, 
by  embarrassing  the  leaders  of  the  country,  interfered  with  a 
proxBpt  and  firm  decision. 

Another  practical  consideration,  of  more  immediate  interest,  is 

|iha,t  the  question  seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  causes  that 

I  detenuine  the  rise  and  fall  of  reUgious  animosity  in  Ireland.     Any 

[attempt  to  expose  the  source  of  that  long-existing  evil,  and  to 

:k  it,  may  he  excused — even   though  the   effort  be  made  by 

who  is  not  now  mixed  up  in  the  stmggles  of  paiiy,  and  who 

lias  no  longer  the  slightest  pretensions  to  speak  with  the  authority 

of  a  pohtician. 

Tlie  liistory  of  the  Catliohcs,  in  relation  to  the  two  great  parties 
ill  this  country,  is  but  httle  known.  Indeed,  the  ignorance  of 
tli«>Be*  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  question  is  remarkable, 
t^od  has  led  to  many  misconceptions, 

Tliii  origin  of  our  political  parties  has  been  traced  to  the  Great 
Rebellion.  That  the  CathuUcs  should  have  fought  for  Charles  L» 
Widmipported  the  Church  of  England  against  the  Puritans,  is  not 
'^tirprising.  The  faith  that  is  associated  with  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
^tt«I  ail  aversion  to  Puritanical  tcmets,  compelled  them  to  do  so. 
Btit  it  was  not  merely  a  theoretical  question. 

**Al  that  period/*  says  the  highest  living  authority  on  pJitic^ 
Wien,  "  there  was  a  Parliament  in  Dublirj,  cafled  by  a  Pnntestaiit  King, 
I'TP'^ifJfs!  f  jvor  bv  a  Protestant  Viceroy,  inid  at  that  moment  there  was  a 
''  I  Chun:h  in  IrtI;uHl;  yet  the  majority  of  the  members 

^l  '  re  Koiuan  Catlinlic8.     The  govei-mnent  was  at  that 

tiOio  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  State,  iire.sided  over  l>y  a  Protestant 
^Ttttv:  \>'f  iuMTiyof  the  meml>ers  of  that  (^jtmcil  were  Roman  Catholics. 
s  were  then  full  of  Uornan  Catholics.     Several  of  the 
,;   re  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  very  considerable  uii)ul)er  of 

svere   Roman  Cathulies The  Kbig  of  Kngland, 

-'-'ui,  entered  into  a  troaty  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland 
mn  of  Kilkenny,  in  tiie  secret  articles  of  whicli  weit?  laid 
piUKijyles  upon  which  the  pacification  of  Ireland  was  thou  to 
U2 
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take  place.     The  secret  articles  of  that  treatj'  wore  Dienjl^^  that  the  Rg 
Catholics  should  enjoy  the  Bame  civil  and  political  eqiiality  which 
had  done  previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  vi«,,  that  1 
should  not  be  called  to  take  the  oaths  of  supiiemacy ;  and,  with  r^fer 
to  the  Protestant  Church,  that  there  should   be  a  recognized   e<|ualit 
toween  the  two  Chuivhes.     These  wei'e  the  articles  which  Charles  L,  bv 
hie  word  of  honoiir,  ratilied,"* 

When  Cromwell  had  upset  the  tlirone»  and  disendowed  anc 
tHseptaliKshed  the  Church  of  England,  the  Royal  standard  wa^ 
still  kept  flying  by  the  Irish  CathoUcB,  Even  aflier  the  scenes 
Drogheda  and  Wexlbrd,  and  the  CathoUc  aruiy  of  the  King  had 
been  scattered*  there  were  Btill  numerous  bands  of  loyal  men^  whcj 
never  gubtnitted  to  the  rule  of  the  Puritan  Government,  and  whc 
nmintauied  a  guerilla  warfare  till  the  Restoration.  In  the  wood 
and  raomitain  fastnesses  of  the  eouth  and  west,  these  loyalists  ati| 
fought  to  the  Irish  cry  of ''  Tor  Re,"  "  Up  for  the  King/' 

Dr.  Lingard  says : — 

"  It  waa  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  that  the  appellations  of  Wliij 
and  Tory  became  permanently  affixed  to  the  two  great  political  fjarties 
The  first  had  long  been  given  to  the  Covenanters  in  the  west  of  Scot' 
und  wa8  sujiposed  to  convey  a  charge  of  seditious  and  antimonar 
piincij>le8.     Tlie  second  originally  designated  those  natives  of   Iretl 
who  had  teen  deprived  of  then*  estates,  and  was  employed  to  intimate 
secret  lean  log  t*>wards  Popery  and  despotism,** 

He  addfi  that  iu  a  short  timo  each  party  willingly  adopted  it 
respective  appellation. 

That  most  interesting  contemporary  record.  Grey's  Reports  of 
Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  duiing  the  reign  of  Cliarlos  II- 
ehows  that  the  Puritan  Parliament  was  constantly  quarrelling 
with  the  King  on  account  of  his  attempt  to  protect  the  Catholic 
Indeed,  no  period  of  English  history  has  been  so  misrepresentc 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  11. :  even  Catholic  writers  have  blindljj 
copied  the  \\Tiig  calumnies  against  the  King,  A  reference 
however,  to  the  authentic  and  original  documents  of  liia  rcif 
establishes  beyond  doubt  that  he  is  not  open  to  the  charge 
poUtical  ingratitude.  He,  and  the  Tor^'"  party  of  the  day,  in  thei 
attempts  to  serve  the  Cathohes,  had  to  encounter  a  zealoi 
Puritan  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

When,  in  the  following  reign,  the  Whigs  succeeded  in  subs 
tuting  a  foreign  sovereign  for  an  English  king,  the  ancient  Roya 
standard  again  sought  refuge  in  Ireland,  and  under  it  Sarefiel 
defeated  the  Whig  usuiper  at    Limerick,    and    exacted   high 
favourable  terms  for  liis  country  and  reli^on. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Tories  it  is  to  be  said  tliat^  though  almc 
destroyed  as  a  political  party,  they  protested  against  1 1 
violation  by  t1i-  t^riinphant  Whigs  of  the  Treaty  of  Li.^^w  j^w 


*  Mr.  Duraeli's  spe^ohea,  apeciiiUj  cotTOOt^  by  hiin»olf,  p.  SI. 
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the  reign  of  Anne,  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford  were  friendly  to  the 
Catholics,  and  were  abused  by  the  Whig  pamphleteers  for  their 
tolerant  policy.  One  of  the  Catholic  writers  on  this  period  and 
that  of  the  early  Georges  says : — 

"  Of  the  two  parties  the  Whigs  were  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Catholics ;  the  enmity  of  the  Irish  Whigs  proceeded  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  injustice  and  a  dread  of  retaliation  ;  that  of  the  English  was  the 
result  of  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  ill-judged  .patriotism.  'Hiey  cherished 
liberty  as  the  first  of  blessings.  They  abhorred  Popery  as  the  parent  of 
servile  and  passive  obedience,  and  viewed  Ireland  as  the  rival  and  com- 
petitor of  England.  To  extirpate  the  one  and  keep  down  the  other  became 
aprincipal  object  of  the  policy  of  the  Whig  administration  under  George  I. 
The  annals  of  this  reign  are  stained  by  frequent  persecutions  of  the  Catholic 
gentry  and  clergy,  by  disgraceful  admtions  to  the  code,  by  iniquitous  de- 
dsions  of  the  courts  of  law,  by  unconstitutional  encroachments  on  the 
charter  of  Irish  independence,  and  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  famine."  ♦ 

Tear  after  year,  during  the  long  tenure  of  power  by  the  Whigs, 
laws  were  passed  "  for  the  further  suppression  of  the  growth  of 
Popeiy,"  The  Act  of  1709,  which  publishes  a  scale  of  rewards  for 
the  detection  of  Popish  bishops,  priests,  or  schoolmasters,  and 
made  it  unlawful  for  a  CathoUc  to  sit  on  a  jury,  was  passed  at  the 
instance  of  the  Whig  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  a 
man  whom  Swift  describes  as  "  a  Presbyterian  in  politics  and  an 
atheist  in  religion." 

In  the  next  generation  the  free-thinking  Lord  Chesterfield,  so 
often  lauded  as  a  Liberal  politician,  insensible  to  prejudices,  and 
described,  even  in  our  day,  as  a  model  Whig  Lord-Lieutenant,  in 
lis  speech  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  urged  an  extension  of  the 
Wharton  Acts,  and  suggested,  "  whether  nothing  further  can  be 
done,  either  by  new  laws,  or  the  more  effectual  execution  of  those 
in  being,  to  secure  the  nation  against  the  great  number  of  Papists, 
whose  speculative  errors  would  only  deserve  pity,  if  their  per- 
nicious influence  on  civil  society  did  not  both  require  and  autho- 
rize restraint." 

Speculative  errors  unworthy  of  notice  if  their  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  civil  society  did  not  authorize  retaliation  from  the 
State  1  Lord  Chesterfield  is  certainly  not  the  last  Liberal  states- 
man who  has  said  this. 

How  strange  it  is  that  the  words  of  the  insincere  freethinker  of 
the  last  century  should  find  so  faithful  an  echo  in  the  utterances 
of  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  religiously-minded  statesmen  of 
to-day  1  But  beyond  the  fact  that  both  were  leading  Liberals,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  anything  in  common  between  the  authqr  of  the 
famous  "  Letters  to  his  Son,"  and  the  author  of  the  "  Expostula- 
tion.'* 

It  must  give  sincere  satisfaction  to  every  Catholic  student  of 

♦  0'Conor'B«*Hiitoryof  the  Irith  CathoUcs,"  p.  188. 
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history  to  note  that  the  intolerant  advice  of  the  Liberal  Gorenio| 
of  Irelatid  was  rejected,  owing  to  the  arguments  and  votc«  of  ti 
Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church,     Dr*  Sndh?8  aajB : — 

**Tbe  Earl  of  Limerick,  in    1745,  adopted  Lord  Chest4?rfield*g  idrfi 
keeping  dowr*  ilie  Catholic  religion,  aud  he  bix)ught  in  a  Bill  wbi'  ! 
»t  its  very  n>ot.     The  introduction  of  thia  Bill  caused  a  general  t  ^ 
tion   thruughijut   la^laud*      The  bench   of    Bifthops,    however,    struuglj 
resisted  it ;  the  Primate  oppfiaed  it  on  the  third  I'eading  in  an  ekx^ueij 
B|^)et:*ch  ;  three  Archbishops  and  nine  Bi8hi:)ps  voted  against  the  meaeur 
and  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two !  * 

Nor  was  tliin  the  only  instance  in  which  the  Christian  spirit 
the    Irifih  Protestant   Bishops  tended  to  defeat  or  mitigate  the 
Penal  Cod^.     The  journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  nhow  that 
over  and  over  again,  the  Prelates  of  the  AngKcan  Church  intei 
posed  between  their  oppressed  countiyinen  and  the  Whig  philc 
fiophy  that  kept  forging  fresh  chains  for  the   CathoUcs.     Thos 
who,  a  Tow 'years  ago,  di'ove  their  euccessors  from   the  House  o| 
Lords,  ditl  not  choose  to  remember  these  facts.     On  the  contrary^ 
indeed,  groundless  historical  calumnies  were  used  to  compass  ti 
needless  insidt. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  IH.,  says  Mr.  Charlo 
Butler,  began  the  first  indication  of  a  tolei-ant  or  friendly  feeliuj 
in  high  quarters  for  the  Cathohcs,  Lord  Bute  and  his  colleague 
had  many  private  friends  amongst  the  Catholic  gentry.  They  loa 
no  upportuuity  of  discouraging  the  vexatious  application  of  thfl 
Penal  Laws.  Macaulay  thus  refers  to  Lord  Bute's  adniinidt 
tion: — 

^*  A  new  83'stem  of  (k)verament  came  into  full  operation.  For  the  fir 
time  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  Tory  party  wad 
the  ascendant.  The  Prime  Minister  was  a  Tory-  Lord  Egremtmt,  wl 
had  succeeded  Pitt  as  Secretary  of  State,  waa  a  Tory  and  the  sou  of 
Tory.  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  was  a  Tory,  and  had  l»een  a  Jacobite, 
Royal  household  was  filled  ^nth  men,  whose  favourite  toast  a  few  ycaU 
before  had  been  '  The  King  over  the  wat^^r/  " 

The  Conservative  administrations  that  succeeded  Lord  ButeK 
maintained,  without  much  public  notice,  tlie   same   sati   ' 
relations   with   the   CathuHcs,   imtil   at   length    a   pariiu! 
incident  of  great  moment  occurred  which  aroused  the  keencia 
party  spirit  on   a   Catholic    question.     Though  it  was  tlie   n*x 
prelude  to  emancipation*  it  has  almost  escaped  attention,  and 
Htilo  known  except  to  those  who  choose  to  study  for  thema«lir| 
the  parliamentarj"  histoiy  of  the  country,     A  century  ago  a  Tf*>l 
minister  succeeded  in  passing  tlirough  Parliament  a  measure 
securing  tithes  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  clergy  in  Canada,  and, 
fact,  fur  establishing  by  law  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  tti 
part  of  the  British  Empire-     This  measure  was  viguronsly  oppoi^^ 
by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Thomas  Townsend,  Colonel  Barn'^j  Mr.  Segee 
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,  *iiid  the  other  leading  Libemls  of  the  day.     The  Literal 

argranents  that  were  then  used  against  Lord  North's  Bill  appear 

to  bo  based  on   the   same   principle   that  aniiiiatea  the   recent 

**  Kxi>08tulation;**  and  even  the  riolent  language  of  the  Liberals  of 

[l774  is  now  repr(^duced  occasionally  by  the  Liberal  member  for 

*eV*rborfnigh,    Mr.  Fox  strenuoiisly  "  objected  to  the  provision 

[for  necuring  tithes  to  the  RoniiBh  clergy.'*     Throughout  the  debates 

lo  ahvays  ^oke  of  "  the  Romish  clergy."     Mr.  Thomas  Townsond, 

rho  haa  been  described  as  a  model  Libeml  and  a  rising  hope  of 

to  Liberal  party  of  that  day,'  said : — 

^'^  He  c*:puld  not  but  allow  that  the  noble  lord  had  an  amazing  foresight 

orilfTTnpr,  above  all  days  in  the  year,  the  10th  of  Jime  for  the  finishing 

<  ^stab!iah  P^ jpery.     He  said  the  day  was  truly  characteristic  to 

tic*  -,  and  ho  made  no  doubt  but  the  noble  lord  and  his  party  would 

[Pine  to  the  House  with  wliito  roses •  in  tbtiir  breasts." 

Colonel  Barr<j  said : — 

'  By  this  Act  you  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  where  it  never 

^stabltsbed  l^efore,  and  you  only  f)ermit  the  practice?  of  your  own.*    He 

[RMd  tlio  BUI  had  originated  with  the  Lords,  who  were  the  Romish  priests 

would  give  his  Majesty  absolution  fnr  breaktug  his  promise.      lie  was 

in,  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  North)  and  his  dei)eudents*  proceedings, 

fift<*r  their  death  j.)eoj)l6  might  say^  as  tliey  did  after  the  death  of 

Charles :  '  that  by  paf)er3  fomid  in  their  closets,  they  appeared  to 

'e  died  in  the  Roman  Catholic  belief."* 

I  Serjeant  Glynn  woimd  up  a  long  attack  on  the  Bill  and  ita  Tory 
Ipromoters  by  saying : — 

^^  Tb©  10th  of  June,  1774,  would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  day 
^lion  the  membei-s  of  a  British  House  of  Cumnious  pi'eferred  Popery  and 
Fit*uch   lawB   tu   the   e.stabliehed   rehg^ion   and   the    biws   tjf    their    own 

The  Bill,  however,  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
rf  70.  The  division  was  a  strictly  party  one,  none  but  Tories 
vofcuig  for  the  Catliolics.  and  none  but  Liberals  against  them,  the 
^eTB  for  the  Liberals  being  Mr,  Fox  and  Mr,  Thomas  Townsend. 
hi  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the  great  Whig,  Lord  Chatham, 
^^*a8  as  decided  in  liis  opposition  to  the  Bill   ^u*  liis  Ueutenants 


T|,.,    >,^..=r,.T.*     T..'-,-.T     ^^A.Uy^ 


^^  "h  in  tho  Hoqbo  of  Commons  about  t^volvo  yoara  ago, 

>f  Juno^  ivliy  ho  wore,  on  that  particultir  day  only,  a 

:  g,  **  My  gardener  in  the  North  of  Engl&ud  always 

wLitu  roftkJfl  for  the  10th  of  June.     What  is  there  pocuikr  about 

f  P.  oarplained  that  it  was  tho  birthday  of  King  Jamou  IIL ;  and 

.iator  of  Lord  Cheatorti eld's  oft-quoted  iniptQimptu  to  Ui^ 

Drawing  Room  at  tho  Castle  in  1745«  withiui  orange  lUy 

, vi  L.u  ur:i  bosom: — 

**  Say,  lovely  Tory,  whero'i  the  jost 
Of  wearing  orange  on  thy  breaat, 
\Vhea  that  breast  uphoaTing  sUowi 
Tho  whiteiioils  of  the  rebel  roao  ?  "* 
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in  the   Lower   House,      His   concluding  sentences,   as  repoi 
in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  time,  are  as  follows : — 

"  He  exposed  the  train  of  fatal  tmschiefs  attending  the  establishnieril 
of  Popery  find  arbitrary  power  in  that  vast  and  fertile  region  now  aanexc 
to  Quebec.    He  deduced  the  %rhole  series  of  laws  from  the  supivma^'y  tira 
revindicated  under  Henry  YIII.  down  to  thJB  day  a^  fundamentals  cnu^^ 
stituting'  a  clear  C4:>mpact  that  all  estaldishments  by  law  are  to  l>e  Protestaul 
He  further  maintained  that  the  dangemus  innovations  of  this  Bill  wen?  a 
variance  with  all  the  safeguards  and  barrier  i  the  return  of  Poster 

and  of  Popish  influence  80  wisely  provided  ^  y  all  tlie  oaths  of  < 

and  of  trust  from  the  constable  up  i<o  the  members  uF  both  Ho 
even  to  the  Sovereign  in  hie  coronation  oath.    He  pathetically  expri 
iiis  feam  that  it  might  shake  the  affections  and  coniident^  of  his  Majf 
Protestant  subjects  in  Ilngland  and  Irelaiid,  and  finally  l<JJie  the  he« 
all  his  Majesty's  American  subjects/* 

A  member  of  the  Tory  Administration,  Lord  Lyttelton, 
replying  to  the  great  WTiig,  argued  (as  he  might  to-day  'vi— v 
the  " Expostulation ")♦  "To  obhge  Catholics  to  deny  the  sui 
of  the  Pope,  was  to  compel  them  forcibly  to  abjure  their  reUgion.l 
The  contrast  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Tories  was  not  confine 
to  their  arguments  and  votes.  Their  very  language  was  charac 
terifitic,  Mr.  Fox»  Colonel  Barre,  Mr.  Dunning,  Mr.  Townsend,  anJ 
the  other  Liberals,  epoke  of  **  Romish  clergy,"  "  Romanists/*  au| 
'* Popery;"  Lord  North,  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  the  Tories,  epuko 
**  Catholics  "  or  of'*  Roman  CathoUce,"  The  good  effect  of  those « 
bates  and  of  the  Canada  Act,  was  soon  seen  both  abroad  and  at  \iomi 

**  Protestant  bigotry/*  says  an  American  writer  in  1872.  **  prd 
bably  lost  us  Canada,  by  the  anti-Catholic  manifesto  issued  h^ 
tho  colonial  Congress  of  1774;'     This  is,  however,  a  very  limitei 
view  of  the  subject.      Perhaps  the  anti-Catholic  attitude  of  tli 
Republicans  may  have  indirectly  assisted  in   strengthening 
fideUty  of  the  Canadians,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  to  the  natur 
alliance  between  the  Tory  principles  of  Lord  North's  Govemniei 
and  the  Conservative  politics  of  the  Catholics,  whom  he  wise 
befriended,  that  the  result  was  really  due.     The  principlea 
loyalty  and  rehgious  rever^ice  associated  with  the  ancient  imi 
Bavod  Canada,  and  prevented  any  furtlier  disrnptioB  of  our  caloi 
empire  a  century  ago* 

But  the  preservation  of  what  is  to  this  day  he  finest  proving 
of  the  Queen's  colonial  empire,  was  not  the  only  reffult  of  Lo^ 
ilorth'fl  wise  legislation  and  conciUatory  language.    It  wa« 
prelude  to  the  first  le^lative  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Laws.    In 
four  years  after  the  merooitible  debates  of  1774,  an   Act 
passed  enabling  CathoUcs  to  hold  land*     The  only  whisj>er 
opposition  came  from  a  *' Liberal"  quarter.     Other  relaxations  ( 
the  Whig  code  followed,  and  year  by  year  the  Catholics  obtain^ 
relief  till  the  termination  of  the  Tory  Government. 
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Th«  diort  Liberal  Hgvne  that  followed,  when  the  Whig  patriots 

lield  office,  was  not  fortunate  for  the  CathoKcs  either  in  England 
cr  Iniland, 

Lord  Charlemont  and  Mr.  Flood  re-echoed  the  language  of  tl^e 
Libt^mls  in  England  ;  the  Roman  Cathohcs  were  unfit  for  pohtical 
power  because  of  their  arbitrary  tenets,  theii-  principles  of  divine 

ht,  and  tljeir  submieeion  to  ecclesiastical  influence  in  civD 
r;  &  body  tliat  tamely  yielded  to  such  influences  required 
T:^ed  restraint.  T}ie  language  of  the  Liberal  patriots  in 
11:.  ,..r.  ,t  repetition  of  the  Liberal  Lord-Lieutenant's  speech  of  a 
pmci*diiig  generation,  and  a  curious  foretaste  of  the  langu^ige 
heard  by  the  present  gejiemtion  from  the  Liberals  of  Germany 
auti  (if  England,  A  popular  historian*  thiis  describes  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party  dui-ing  their  temporaiy  triimiph  ninety-three 
yeare  ago : — 

'  harlemunt  was  throughout  the  vehement  npp^TTieirt 
•':  s.     The  patriots  saw  not  beyood  themselves  and  their 

<'  s.    They  were  o^ntent  atill  to  keep  the  Catholics  a  slave  clasn* 

ij  u  to  be  unfit  for  the  enjo^Tnent  of  freedom*     All  att^mptA  to 

extend  to  them  the  exenMse  of  the  elective  franchise  were  treate<l  with 
foiitun^ilv  iwiti  miiMi,  The  patriots  still  persevered  in  maintaining  a  dis- 
i;'  which  hn posed  civil  and  political  disabilities  on  the 

K'  .;  .,,.,...>  ,.  i...  |r,.  viple.  Surely  this  was  a  narrow -minded  and  one-sided 
ptttriotUm!" 

Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  Life  of  Pitt,  also  says  : — 

*Tbe  Convention  of  the  volunteers  at  Dublin  had  two  contending" 
ders:  iin?t,  the  Earl  of  Charleniont,  and,  secondly,  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
whi)  was  aI**o  Bishop  of  Berry*  This  prelate  was  son  of  the  famous  I/ord 
1^"^  '  ^he  days  of  George  II.,  and  a  singular  character,  i-ecalling  the 
'•  i^s  of  the  Middle  Ages.    He  proposed  t^^  the  volunteers  that  hi 

tiiv  urw  ueforra  Bill  which  they  were  seeking  to  frame,  the  franchise 
ihtiuld be  granted  to  Roman  Catholics.  To  this  proposal  Lord  Chailemout 
f^'    * '      '     ' '    '  (ion,  and  by  far  the  greater  numl^er  of  delegates 

aont.     Ac4:ordiiigly  Flood,  as  their  wpokeBman, 
m  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  a  measure  of  reform  for 
^'  itestants  only." 

\Vith  the  retuni  of  the  Tories  to  office  in  1783,  the  hopes  of  the 
CiftoKcs  again  revived.  The  contrast  Between  Lord  Chatham 
•nd  liig  Sun,  between  the  great  'WTug  and  the  great  Tory,  is  one 
^  tlie  favourite  themes  of  modern  historians.  No  part  of  that 
*Wdng  contrast  is  more  remarkable  than  their  respective  attitude 
*^  *^    ^'^holics. 

fudentjs  of  history  who  follow  the  growth  of  Mr,  Pitt's 
^■i^ititDentA  respecting  the  CathoHcSp  from  hifi  own  account  of  his 
fa^'-^  *  V  -  ---th  Uie  Abbe  de  Lageard,  in  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
il- :  ...    .uis,  in  1783,  to  the  indii-ect  support  (for  they  had  no 

•  Dr,  Smiles'  "  Hiitory  of  IrelAnd,"  p.  2^^, 
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votes  tliRmfielves  then)  the  Catholic  leaders    ga\*e   him   in 
decisive  elections  of  1784,  and  to  the  time  when  he  applied  to 
Universities  on  the  Continent  for  those  authoritative  cxpositiol 
of  Catholic  principles  Tvith  which  he  showed  that  his  clients  W6 
the  best  friends  of  order  and  of  a  Conservative  monarchy,  cam 
fail  to  see  that  it  was  no  mere  temporary  expediency,  but 
sjTnpathy  of   a   natural  alliance,  that  created  and  fostered 
Catholic  policy.    A^Tieu,  in  171U,  he  carried  that  which  Mr.  Lecf 
truly  describes  as  a  far  more  iniportaift  Emancipation  Act  than 
one  of  1827 — the  Act  winch  gave  tlie  parliamentary  franchise  to  1 
English  Catholics — and  when,  in  1792,  he  intimated  his  intenti^ 
of  passing  a  similar  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland,  which  in  the  followi 
year  he  accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  Wliig  cry  that  **  the  mini 
was  destroying  the  ascendency  established  in  1688/'  at  that 
ample  justice  was  done  to  his  high  motives  by  the  Catholics  be 
of  England  and  Ireland,  who  had  direct  conferences  vdi]i  him,  i 
who  witnessed  his  successful  labours  on  their  behalf*     It  was  14 
to  the  follo^%ang  generation  to  find  CathoUcs  who  could  attec 
to  underrate  and  misrepresent  his  policy, 

"  Mr.  Pitt,"  says  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  the  secretary  of  the  Catholic 
dation  of  the  last  centiiiy,  ^*  watched  over  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  - 
during  Its  passajj^e  thma^h  the  HuiLse,  wit!^  the  j^atest  assiduity  : 
times  by  energy,  soiuetimes  by  eouciliatirin,  he  removed  the  obsta 
which  opposed    it;   and  he  unfeignedly  participated  in  the  joy  of 
Catholics  at  its  nltiDiate  surces.^,     Fnr  this  they  were  iudehtetl  to  nd 
more  thaii  to  him," 

The  langnage  of  O'Connell,  written  half  a  century  after  the 
event,  and  when  the  Catholics  were  in  alliance  ^"ith  Wiigss  and 
Liberals,  is  different : — 

"  It  should  be  recollected  tl:at  these  concessions  were  made  more  lu  f| 
than  in  friendship.  The  re  vohitionary  war  was  about  to  commence,  the  ih 
of  republicanism  had  spread  far  and  near.     It  was  eagerly  cauirht 
amongst  the  Protestant,  and  especially  among  the  PresbyteriaiK 
of  the  North  of  Irehuid*     Belfast  was  its  warmest  foeua ;  it  wm 
interest  of  the  British  Government  to  detach  the  wealth  and  intel 
of  the  Cathulies  of  Ii^eland  from  the  republican  party.     This  poll 
adof*ted.     The  Catholics  were  conciliated.     The  Catholic  i    ' 
mercantile,  and  other  educated  clasj^es,  almr>Rt  to  a  iwirn. 
the  republican  party."  * 

That  it  was  not  fear  that  actuated  Pitt  m  inaidng  ifi« 
sions  which  O'Connell  says  conciliated  the  Catliolics»  and  separalj 
them  from  the  republicans,  is  e\'ident  from  the  fact  that  at 
very  time  he  was  maturing  and  carrying  his  plans  of  «■  :         ' 
tion,  he  was  refusing  to  repeal  the  Test  Act  that  ]irefl«e.  I 
the  Protestant  Dissenters.     The  latter  constituted  a  formidal 
body.    Yet  in  1790  he  opposed  Fox's  Bill  for  their  relief; 
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HrfiS^iioct  i^hfiil  oppotsition  to  it,  he  was  supported  by  Burke  and 
Wilberforce.  When  he  was  able  to  give  the  elective  franchise 
to  the  CatJiolics  by  au  overwhehniiig  majority,  he  was  able  to 
tHeat  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one. 
He  repeated  in  substance  the  argument  he  had  used  in  1787 : — 

*♦  There  are  some  Protestant  Dissenters  who  declare  that  *  the  Chiii'ch  of 
Eiiglaijtl  18  a  mlic  of  Pf>f»ery ; '  others  that  'all  Church  estahlialiroeiits  are 
iinpr<t[^r/  TfiLs  iimy  not  l:>e  the  opinion  of  the  j>re8cnt  bocly  of  Dissenters, 
Imt  nn  metttis  can  h?  ilevieed  of  admitting  the  moderate  part  tind  excluding 
tbe  violent :  tlie  bulwark  must  be  kept  up  against  all.'* 

He  treated  with  indifference  the  taunt  that  he  was  pushing  the 
CatlinKcB  ahead  of  the  Prote8tant  Dissenters.  Thirty-six  years 
uften^-ardfl  a  similar  debate,  ^v4th  almost  identical  language,  oc- 
curred. The  successor  of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  John  Russell,  moved, 
nnd  thfe  time  euccessfnlly,  to  repeal  the  Test  Act.  He  carefuHy 
expkiijed  that  his  Bill  relieved  only  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
didtiothing  for  the  Roman  Catholics;  whereupon  two  leading 
Conservatives,  Mr.  Husldsson  and  Lord  Palmci'ston  (the  latter  did 
join  tiie  Whigs  till  five  years  subsequently)  declared  their 

pQsitiou  to  Lord  John  Rusecirs  scheme,  on  the  ground  that  he 
iFa«  "unfairly  nmning  the  Dissenters  ahead  of  the  Catholics  in 
tlie  race  for  toleration,"  Nor  is  it  quite  accurate  to  say  that  Pitt's 
<?Tnancipation  measures  separated  the  Catholics  from  the  re- 
publicari  ptirty.  They  had  never  joined  that  party.  Pitt  knew 
*lie  truth  of  Montesquieu^s  aphorism,  *'  The  Catholic  religion  is 
best  suited  to  a  monarchy/* 

Tliat  Pitt  was  really  moved  by  his  genuine  friendship  for  a  body 

Ith  whom  he  had  an  intense  community  of  political  sentiment, 
1  be  seen  by  his  own  letters  and  his  speeches,  as  well  as  by  the 
Wets  of  contemporary  Catholics.  A  strilring  proof  of  this  is 
Bkovrise  to  be  finmd  in  the  ascendency  tone  of  the  patriots  who 
opposed  his  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 

The  Liberals  of  Dublin  who,  under  Flood  and  Charlemont,  nine 
para  before  liad  raised  tlie  ciy  of  ^'  Protestant  ascendency  in 
^igerl"  addressed  their  Liberal  representatives,  Henry  Grattau 
^d  Lord  Henrj^  Fitzgerald,  against  the  contemplated  extension 

tlrdand  of  Pitts  Act  for  giving  votes  to  the  Catholics.    They 

^  We  entreat  of  you,  our  representatives,  that  you  will  opjxjse  with  all 
.V'  abilities  any  aJteratiun  that  may  ton «i  tr>  shake 

iJ"  ij  this  kingdom,  or  subvert  the  Prntf'^tfmt  as- 

^tadittiif^^  in  OUT  htippy  cuikstitutiou.'' 

To  that  address  of  the  turbulent  and  intolerant  '*  patnois  "  of 
Dublin  G rattan  replied  ; — 

'^Mr  LoBD  Ma  ton  and  Gentlemen, — ^Wliatever  attack  has  been  made 
m  your  ascendency  has  proceeded  from  your  minister. 
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"  The  Roman  Catholics,  wLrjm  I  love,  and  the  Protestants,  wl 
prefer,  are  bath,  I  hope,  too  enlightened  to  renew  religiuus  iirjimiisity. 

**  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  love  the  Roman  Catholic — 1  ain  a  friti 
to  hi«  liberty — but  it  m  only  inaaimich   as   his  Hbei-tj'  it*  entirely  c<3 
sifitent  with  your  ascendency,  and  an  addition   to  the   stfi*ngth  of 
Protestant  community. 

'*  These  t^ing-   my   princijiles^    and   the    Protestant  nitei^«8t  my  fl^ 
object,  you  may  judge  that  I  shall  ne\'er  assent  Uj  any  roeaaure  teiidS 
to  shako  the  security  of  property  in  this  kingdom^  or  to   subvert 
Protestant  ascendency, 

^^  (Signed)  IlEXRr  Grattax,"! 


Looking   back  ij^on   the   past,  Catholica  can  i*eadily  par 
the  Floods   and   GhaTlemants,  and  the  convention   of   Patrid 
Liberals  who  stniggled  in  vain  against  the  emancipation  puKcyi 
Pitt.    They  acted  honestly,  and  in  accordance  with  their  lift^lt 
principlea    and  the   true  principles    of  their  party.      But   it 
difficult  for  an  Irishman  to  for^ve  tlio  intolerant  Libiiralfi   wl 
induced  Henry  Grattan  to  leave  upon  his  reputation  the  staiai 
signing  that  answer  to  the  address  of  1792.    Li  tising  such  Langui 
Lucas»  Flood,  and  Cliarlemont  in  Ireland,  and  the  Revolution  Lil 
rals  in  England,  were  perfectly  sincere.     But  was  Grattun  sincer 
He  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  only  attack  that  had  come  u| 
rehgious  ascendency  had  been  made  by  the  King's  minister. 
he  not  in  his  heart  approve  of  that  attack  ?     In  fact,  he  separat 
from  the  "  Liberal  Patriots*'  on  the  subject*,  and  supported  Pi<| 
scheme  J  and  in  a  few  years  the  most  scatliing  seuttn         'h 
were  heard  in   ParUament   fell  from  his  lips  a^   he   ci 
**  religious  ascendency/* 

The  first  general  election  in  Ireland  after  Pitt's  Enianci| 
Act  of  1793  showed  that  a  vast  poHtica.1  power  had  been  re 
to  life.    Face  to  face  with  the  strength  of  Catholic  votes, 
anti-Catholic  tone  of  the  Whigs  began  to  alter. 

Pitt's   subsequent    plan    of    the   Union,   aecompaniqd  by 
admission  of  CathoUo^  to  Parliament^  and  the  reetomtion 
portion   of    Church   property  to   the  CathoKc  clergy,   T 
described  by  Lord  Macaulay  as  the  most  beneficent  sclr  i 
any  English  minister  ever  devised  for  Ireland.     The  Premier, 
seemed  to  care  for  nothing  in  t^pia  world  except  politi<    ' 
and  the  honourable  fame  that  follows  the  faitliful  di^     ' 
official  duty,  broke  up  his  Cabinet  and  resigned  when  the 
refused  to  allow  him   to   complete  emancipation  and 
concurrent  endowment.    Forced,  after  a  few  years^  to 
office  by  the  grave  disasters  that  seemed  to  threaten  £ngland« j 
died  before  the  brief  tenure  of  his  second  administration  enal 
him  to  influence  the  King, 

The  most  successful  party  organizer  that  the  Conservative 
England  have  ever  known  has  pointed  out  that  the  mediocrij 
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"led  Pitt   had  uo  claim  to  be  called  Tories.     Between 
tli<  V  lant  Tory  party  of  our   day  and  the  Tories  of    the 

begmniug  of  the  century,  there  is  a  long  interval,  filled  partly 
Willi  an  adiniiii8tnitiun  of  incapables,  and  partly  with  a  reign  of 
active  and  distingiiiehed  LiberalH.  For  a  brief  interval,  when 
Cwuiiftg  (an  ally  of  the  Catholics)  came  upon  the  scene,  there  waB 
a  return  to  Toiy  principles*  This  year  Mr.  Disraeli  has  republished 
thfi  remarkable  Preface  he  wrote  in  1870  to  his  Collected  Works. 
H«  therein  announces  that  '*  Coningsby  "  contains  the  true  pro- 
gramme rif  Toryism,  and  that  it  sets  forth  the  real  origin  and 
<Hiiidition  of  political  pai-ties* 

TV  sentences  in  which  the  present  Premier  de^ls  wth  these 
Uijte  are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  that  he 
hag  ever  written  : — 


*•  If  we  survey  the  tenor  of  the  policy  of  the  Liver]x>ol  Cabinet  during 
llie  latter  iiK»iety  of  its  continuance,  we  ftball  find  iU  cljaracteristio  to  lie 
»|»ttrtial  recurrence  to  those  frank  principlea  of  government  whicli  Mr. 
PitJ)f»H  rpt^iverl  cluiHnp:  the  hitter  part  of  the  last  century  frrvm  precedents 
th:>!  11  set  U5<,  either  in  practice  or  in  dogma^  during'  its  earlier  period, 

h  J  who  then  not  only  bore  tlie  title,  luit  professed  the  opinions 

w  Turit?*^.  Exdusive  principles  in  the  cuustitutioji,  and  rentrictive  priaci- 
m  com aierce,  have  grown  up  together;  and  have  really  nothing  in 
li  with  the  ancient  character  of  our  political  settlement,  or  the 
TB  and  customs  of  the  English  people.  Confidence  in  the  loyalty  of 
the  naiioii  testified  by  munificent  grants  of  rights  and  franchises,  and 
favf^ur  h.  rm  *'\  nansive  system  of  traffic,  were  distLnctive  qualitiea  of  the 
Ki  ty,  until  the  Hoii^te  of  Commons  u.siirped  the  lietter  portion 

^1  _,...; es,     A  widening  of  otn  electoral  scheme,  great  facilities 

I"  and  the  rescue  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjecta  from 

iW  .Mi.uHiiij  yoke,  from  fetters  %vhich  have  been  f:r  *  ■-  !  on  them  by 
&igM   ParlijuLienU  in  spite  of  the   protests   and  r  of  Englisn 

wmeigns  ;  these  were  the  three  great  elements  and  i  in I'lumeutal  truths 
^  iLo  rtial  Pitt  fivatem,  a  system  founded  on  the  tratUtions  of  our  monarchy^ 
^u^  V  from  the  writing8,  the  speech*/^  the  counst*ls  uf  tluj^e  who, 
<'J  f  these  and  aniilogous  benefits,  had  ever  been  anxious  that 

l|^'  ri  of  England  should  never  be  degraded  into  the  position  of  a 

**lt  is  in  the  plunder  of  the  Church  that  we  must  seek  for  the  primary 
<!■»«  ui  iAW  |»H>litical  excliLsion,   amd  our  commercial   restraint.      That 
\'  cix?ated  a  factitioud  aristocra<jy,  ever  fearful  that  they 
iy>fm  tf*  rf^pTt^rffe  their  sacrilegious  spoih    To  prevent  this 
ligionism,  and,  paltering  with  the  disturl>ed 
I   i     -  ies  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  they  organized 
L*cts.     The^e  became  the  imconscious  Pnetorians  of 
ris.     At  the  head  of  these  religionists,  they  have  con- 
ivem,  or  jxjwerfnlly  t* » influence  tliis  countr>%    They 
,..     gulled  down  thrones  and  chur«.'ljes,  changed  dynastiew, 
iid  rem(KieIled  purliament«;  they  have  disfranchised  Scotiand, 
'*'^   Irehwid.    Uno  may  admire  the  vigour  and  consistency  of 
and  recognize  in  their  career  thai  unity  of  purpose  that 
J    nj.iujg   fnrmi   a   great   principle;    but   tlie   Whigs  introduced 
so-iarian  religion,  sectarian  religion  led  to  poUtical  exclusion,  and  political 
exdoBiuo  wa9  Bocm  accompanied  by  commercial  restraint" 
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It  ia  not  surpi-ising  that  under  the  administration  of  such  pseudo- 
Tories  as  Percival  and  Peel,  the  CathoUcs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shordd  have  separated  from  the  Conservative  party ;  though  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  at  any  time  they  could  have  com- 
mitted tlie  folly  of  guiding  their  conduct  by  the  most  pronounced 
principles  of  Liberalism.  As  long  as  the  Tory  party  was  broken 
up  or  disorganized,  there  was  an  obvious  excuse  for  many  of  the 
errors  of  CathoKc  poUticians.  But  giving  them  the  benefit  of  every 
excuse,  it  is  still  evident  that  the  temporary  and  unnatural  alliance 
between  the  Liberal  party  and  the  Catholic  party  has  compromised 
the  principles  of  the  one,  and  the  reUgious  interests  of  the  other. 
How  diflFerent  it  has  been  in  other  countries ! 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  poUtical  party  that  seems 
to  be  most  influenced  by  Conservative  principles  receives  the  sup- 
port of  the  CathoUcs.  So  it  is  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In 
France,  in  Germany,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  Italy,  wherever 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  are  foimd,  the  Catholic  party  as  such 
works  with  the  latter.  Not  many  months  ago  one  of  the  leading 
RepubUcans  of  the  United  States  said : — 

^^  Of  course  the  Roman  Catholic  party  supports  the  Democratic  or  Con- 
servative party  because  they  both  favour  religious  education,  and  dberish 
in  common  certain  old-world  notions  which  we  Liberals  have  repudiated.** 

The  recent  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  was  to  a  great 
extent  secured  by  the  cordial  union,  for  such  objects,  of  the  Epis- 
copal Protestants  and  the  CathoUcs  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  Catholic  party  iii  France  and  in 
Belgium  gave  religious  education  the  foremost  place  in  the 
poUtical  programme.  They  worked  side  by  side  with  M.  Guizot 
and  the  orthodox  Protestants  of  France,  and  Avith  the  Con- 
servative Protestants  of  Belgium.  They  have  not  failed.  The 
Conservative  reaction  in  Western  Europe,  that  the  Liberals  so 
much  deplore,  is  taking  a  practical  shape  in  the  steady  growth  of 
religious  education.  The  Liberals  of  Bel^uiu  are  in  despair  at 
their  failure  to  permanently  establish  secular  seminaries.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  literary  protege,  M.  de  Lavelaye,  in  his  sweeping 
attack  on  the  Conservative  reaction  of  his  own  country  and  of 
France,  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  reaction  coincident 
with  the  greatest  commercial  and  material  prosperity.  Belgium 
never  was  so  prosperous.  The  rapid  recovery  of  Fmnce  alarms  the 
Liberals  of  Germany.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans  is  justified  in  saying 
that  the  BiU  for  the  Liberty  of  Superior  Teacliing,  which  has  now 
passed  its  third  reading  in  the  French  Chamber,  is  the  most  truly 
Conservative  measure  of  his  time.  M.  Laboulaye  congratulates 
the  Clmrch  that  in  future  the  consciences  of  her  children  cannot 
be  threatened  by  irreUgious  education. 

The  Conservative  reaction  that  is  doing  so  much  for  religions 
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education  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  It  has  saved  the  remnant  of  rehgious  education  that 
was  left  in  Great  Britain.  The  powerful  party  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  small  but  compact  party  of  CathoUcs  in  England, 
made  an  open  aUiance  on  the  8th  of  April,  1870,  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  Chairman  of  the  CathoUc 
School  Committee,  Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  a 
crowded  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  both  Churches,  assembled  in 
support  of  rehgious  education.  They  voted  together  at  the 
Parliamentary  elections  in  1874,  and  they  can  now  be  seen  every 
week  assisting  each  other  most  cordially  at  the  School  Boards. 
Hence  they  have  checked  the  secidar  poKcy  of  the  Liberals.  But 
if  the  CathoUc  prelates  of  the  United  States,  of  France,  of  Bel- 
gium, of  England,  have  some  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  ftiture  prospects  of  the  education  question,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  CathoUc  prelates  of  Ireland? 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more,  the  Irish  CathoUc  prelates 
have  actually  wielded  poUtical  power.  During  all  that  time  they 
never  ceased  to  dwell,  either  in  pastorals  to  their  flocks  or  in 
petitions  to  ParUament,  on  the  one  great  necessity  that  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  required — Rehgious  Education. 

They  described  the  paramount  object  to  be  achieved  in  terms 
identical  with  those  used  years  ago  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  and 
Father  NeAvman,  and  so  often  employed  by  the  American,  French, 
and  Belgian  bishops.  But  though  they  professed  to  have  the 
same  object,  they  endeavoured  to  accomplish  it  by  entirely  oppo- 
site means.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
Ireland  united  themselves  openly  with  the  great  Liberal  party. 
The  invaluable  services  of  the  Tory  Father  Newman  were  dispensed 
wth  by  the  Episcopal  Board  of  tlie  Catholic  University.  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  published  letters,  in  support  of  the  Conservative  party, 
at  a  general  election,  were  denounced  as  an  undue  interference 
with  the  Liberal  policy  of  the  Irish  prelates. 

When  the  Rev.-  Justin  McCarthy,  the  parish  priest  of  Mallow, 
proposed  Mr.  Longfield,  a  Protestant  Conservative,  and  succeeded 
iu  securing  for  him  the  representation  of  that  borough  in  1859,  he 
was  likewise  taunted  with  opposing  the  Liberal  poUcy  of  Dr. 
Cnllen  and  the  majority  of  the  Iiish  bishops,  whereupon  the 
parish  priest  observed : — 

"  I  am  proud,  however,  to  be  able  to  reply  that  tlie  course  I  have  struck 
out  for  myself  has  tlie  sanction  of  the  highest  and  most  venerated  autho- 
rity in  the  Catholic  Church.*' 

But  neither  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  nor  the  intellectual 
supremacy  of  a  Wiseman  or  a  Newman,  nor  the  respectful  remon- 
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straiiees  of  many  independent  parish  priests,  could  induce  fhl 
majority  of  the  Irish  prelates  to  break  with  the  Libeml  party.  X\ 
Huch  matters  they  preferred  their  own  authoritj^  and  their  o^nx 
wisdom.  With  what  result  ?  With  the  result  of  keeping  tl 
Liberals  in  office  for  many  years,  and,  at  the  same  time»  of  utterl; 
failing  to  aeeoniplifih  one  single  iota  of  their  own  religious  educ; 
tion  progranime.  No  wonder  that  a  CathoUc  prelate  should  ha 
recently  said : — 

*'  We  be^an  our  alliance  with  the  Liberals  before  the  Qneeu'a  Colleg 
wem  establislied,  with  their  unanimous  support  and  that  of  the  Peeliteal 
when  the  nHiance  was  at  its  hei|^ht,  the  model  schools  were  established  T 
them  ;  find  now  that  the  Liberals  have  broken  with  us,  w©  find  oursolve 
worse  off  than  when  the  partnership  commenced.     In  short,  we  have  do 
everythiug  for  them,  but  they  huve  done  nothing  for  us !" 

Though  Catholic  prelates,  whose  political  influence  has  bee 
pemstently  expended  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Liberalism,  pr 
gress,  and  modern  civilization,  may  have  some  reason  to  betnc 
the  reetUt  of  their  labours,  there  are  in  Ireland  many  Catholi 
Liberals  who  are  at  heait  content  ^vith  eveiy thing  that  has  Imj 
pened,  except  the  change  of  Government  last  year.     These  ar 
honest,  intelligent  gentlemen,  whose  religion  exercises  little  »r  i 
influence  on  their  political  views,  and  who,  by  sincere  convictic 
and  sympathy,  are  membei^s  of  the  great  Libei'al  party.    They  ar 
not  v4ry  numerous  in    the    rural   distriot-s,   but  in  the   oent 
of  influence,  such  as  Dublin  and  Cork,  they  cou8titut».t  a  j 
section  of  what  are  called  the  educated  Catholics.     As  poh:...... 

they  regard  the  organization  of  the  Cathohc  Church  veiy  much  i 
they  do  the  organization  of  the  Anglican  Church*  They  objei: 
to  ecplesiastioal  influences  in  State  affairs,  h\  the  Stepheol 
Green  dub  of  Dublin  some  of  these  gentlemen  may  be  hc?ar 
enforcing  Mr.  Gladstone's  attack  on  Vaticanism.  Indeed  51 
Gladstone  has  received  fi*om  such  quarters  much  more  sympathj 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

But  it  is  s>TMpathy  not  announced  to  the  pubUc.     The  C^tholS 
party,  as  such,  are  indignant  with  Mr.  Gladstone.     They  bef 
by  openly  charging  him  with  inconsistency  and  ingratitude. 
little  reflection,  and  the  good  example  of  the  gentle  words,  but 
vigorous  arguments,  that  have   fallen  from  tlie  Oratory  at  Bif 
mingham,  have  done  much  to  modify  \he  angry  tone.    They  ha^ 
begun  to  discover  that  the  charge  of  inconsistency  rests  rather  oj 
themselves  than  on  Mr.  Gladstone,     They  have  recollected  llu 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  for  tho  last  twenty  years  of  dii 
nouncing    Vaticanism ;    and  that  hiB    recent  attacks  upon 
Syllabus  and   EncyeUcal  were    but    somewhat  more   elaborat 
repetitions  of  his  pubhc  utterances  in  1868.    They  now  remetabc 
that  in  October,  1868,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  their  suppor 
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lieMdIy  proclamied  bis  views  and  policy  about  the  Encyclical 
and  Syllabus.  It  has  also  oozed  out  that,  in  1870,  when  he  was 
Prinie  Minister,  he  gave  the  Catholic  prelates  fair  notice  that  it 
pbe  the  daty  of  Liberal  etatesmen  to  adopt  retaliatory 
I  if  the  dogma  then  under  the  consideration  of  the  Church 
were  adopted. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  party  can 
trulT  say  to  the  CatholicH,  **  Why  should  you  charge  us  \rith  in- 
gratitude ?  No  doubt  you  kepi  us  in  oiEce  for  many  veal's*  but 
did  we  not  give  you  fair  notice  tlmt  nothing  would  induce  us  to 
yield  to  your  religious  education  programme?  We  gave  you 
plonty  of  places,  more  perlmpp  than  you  were  entitled  to,  but 
Jid  we  not  gratify  you  by  secularizing  Church  property,  and 
d<fri\ing  the  famous  University  of  Dublin  of  its  religious 
character  ?" 

in  fact^  the  more  each  side  discusses  the  pant,  the  more  clearly 
ftpennanent  divergence  is  seen  between  the  Liberals  and  the 
fed  Catholic  party.  But  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the 
ttftrical  loss  the  Liberals  may  thus  sustain  will  not  be  compen- 
Icd  for  in  another  way.  Since  the  disestablishment  of  the 
btirch,  Presbyterianism  has  become  more  powerful  in  Ireland. 
The  future  poUcy  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  endeavouring  to  secu- 
lanze  education  in  England  and  to  destroy  the  English  Church, 
meets  "with  great  favour  from  tli«^  Lish  Preebyteiians,  and  from 
ibt  uot  inconsidemble  section  of  the  difiestabliBhed  Church  that 
ft  moving  in  the  Presbyterian  direction.  In  addition  to  these 
iit^w  recruits,  the  Liberal  Catholics  who  remain  with  their  party 
will  always  be  men  of  intelhgence  and  active  political  zeal. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  there  are  economic  conside- 
ratioriB  also  affecting  the  relation  of  the  two  gi*eat  parties  to  the 
iitholic  population  of  Ireland*  Of  late  years,  the  Liberal  party 
ire  fomid  theraeelves  in  a  ditHculty  with  their  Irish  contingent, 
fm  such  questions  as  mail-packet  siibsidiee,  and  grants  for 
material  improvements.  The  people  of  Ireland  have  taken  very 
much  to  heart  an  instructive  incident  which  occuired  nearly 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  brilliant   and  accomplislied  Irish   Protestant  lawyer  who 

IMWr  leads  with  genial  tact  the  Irish  Catholic  party  in  the  House 

[of  Commons  Ims  at  least  one  historical  claim  on  the  gratitude  of 

'iin  agricultural  population.     Nearly  thirty  years  ago  he  foretold 

that  Manchester  principles  would  be  found  to  be  inconsistent 

nth  the  agricultural  interests  of  Ireland.    He  eamcBtly  supported 

-^  Oeorge  Bentinck,  Mn  Disraeli,  and  Lord  John  Manners  in 

jr  nut  that  Free  Trade,  unaccompanied  by  large  and  just 

poi:  ions  to  the  agricultural  clashes,  meant  the  destruction 

;if  Lij    i.i^h  people.    He  quoted  the  grave  admission  of  Sir  Robert 

VOL.  XX^X  X 
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Peel  tliat,  "if  there  were  to  be  any  paH  of  tlio  United  King^ 
which  wuM  tu  siifler  by  the  withdrawal  of  Protection,  it  would 
Ireland  y  and,  ae  an  Irishman,  lie  bore  testimony  to  the  accnra 
of  Lord  Gunrge  Bentinck's  famotiB  prophecy :  "If  yon  pass  thefi 
Free  Trade  measures,  yon  deliberately  ruin  five  hundred  thousand 
Bmull  faraiers  in  Ireland:'  No  one  denies  it  now,  Tb©  fi^ 
hundred  thousand,  with  their  famiUes  and  their  labourers,  ai 
gone.  Frre  Trade,  luireBtricted  and  nii compensated  for,  wi 
carried,  and  the  tourist  can  see  to-day  in  every  country  tm 
and  by  the?  road-mdes,  the  evidences  of  Lord  George  Bentinc 
prescience  ^broken  gables,  silent  villages,  half-a-milhrin  of  moB 
grown  hearth-stoncB  !  He  can  contemplate  the  evidences  of 
what  ie  a  thousand  tiiiies  worse  than  absentee  landlords — ai 
absentee  tenantry  I  Mr,  Butt  can  honourably  boast  that  tliougl 
the  Liberal  Insh  members  assisted  in  bringing  this  dofitmiS 
tion  to  their  comitry,  he  was  not  one  of  them.  He  was  then 
Conservative.  Tht*  Cathohcs,  to  a  man,  vot<*d  against  the  agrici 
tural  interest.  Every  Liberal  representative  of  Catliolic  electoi 
went  into  the  lobby  wath  the  Free  Trade  pariy,  and 
in  sealing  the  fate  of  Ireland.  Catholic  electors  influ*  i; 
that  time  far  more  than  fifty  votts  in  the  House  of  Common^ 
Tliut  number  could  have  turned  the  scale  and  saved  the  Ir 
farmers,  Jf  even  the  Catholic  vote  had  been  divided  between  tl 
Manchester  school  and  the  agricultuml  pai"ty»  the  Frefe  Trader 
would  have  been  compelled  to  make  a  compromise  by  which 
certain  reasonable  conipensations  might  have  accompanied  the 
measure — such  compejisations  as  would  Imve  mitigated,  if  nc 
entirely  prevented,  the  blow  that  fell  upon  the  only  real  indnartr 
of  Ireland- 

When  Mr.  Butt,  and  other  Ctmservatives  of  that  day,  urged  thJ 
Catholic  members  to  break  with  the  Manchester  school,  at  least  oa 
a  question  so  vital  to  Ireland,  they  answered,  '*  No,  we  ar 
raembors  of  the  Liberal  party.  At  uU  hazards  we  shall  stand  bi 
our  party; ' 

Not  many  montlis  passed,  and  again  Lord  George  Bentinck  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  gave  the  Catholic  membens  an  opportunity  of  6avi]i| 
the  Irish  people.  At  the  last  supreme  moment,  when  the  famui^ 
was  closing  upon  the  land,  the  Conservative  party  proposed  a  vot 
of  £16,000^000,  to  be  spent  on  reproductive  work  in  Ireland ; 
vote  which  would  have  enabled  the  people  to  pnrchaiie  t)ie  food 
which,  day  by  day,  was  being  shipped  from  Ireland  to  England, 
was  the  last  chance  of  the  poor.  *^  I  am  a  Protectionist,'*  mil 
Lord  <"'  Bentinck,  **and  I  beheve  my  fii-st  duty  is  to 


the  ^^ 


people;''  but  he  was  answered,  by  the 


administration  of  the  day,  "  Our  principles  are  opposed  to 
4(shfilDB6 ;  wo  must  act  according  to  the  mles  of  poUtical  ecouomj 
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!  cafn  make  no  exception  in  favour  of  IrelaniL"  Again  IriBh 
(itWie  members  said; — *' We  are  members  of  the  Liberal  party: 

.  at  all  risks  we  miiflt  keep  the  Liberals  in  office :  we  would  not  be 
sorry  to  $ee  this  money  sent  to  Ireland,  but  Lord  John  Russell 

I  saya  the  question  is  bo  serious  that  it  ani» unite  to  a  vote  of  confi- 
di'oee.and  that  he  will  resign  if  Lord  George  Bentinck'f?  plan  is 
carried ;  therefore  we,  as  Liberals,  must  vote  against  the  plan/' 

A  generation  has  passed  since  the  Irish  Catholic  leaders  thus 
fihowed  their  devotion  to  the  Liberal  paity.  They  have  expended 
a  gDOd  deal  of  energy  in  the  intervening  yeai's,  in  agitating  for 
denoutmational  education  for  the  loAver  classes,  and  a  chartered 
Catholic  Uiiiversitj^  for  the  upper  classes?.  How  utterly  trivial,  from 
>i  National  point  of  view,  is  all  their  agitation  of  later  years,  and 
thi^  fuilures,  compared wdth  their  conduct  in  1846  and  1847! 

ThoRe  who  remember  that  period  admit  that  the  poor  fanners 
themselves  distrusted  the  Free  Trade  erj%  and  that  it  taxed  all 
th(j  energy  of  their  lay  and  clerical  leadem  to  get  them  to  ttdce 
toe  fatal  step  of  supporting  the  Free  Tmde  candidates  at  the 
pactions.  The  Liberal  agitators  said  to  the  Catliolic  fanners — 
^  Youi  intereeta  liave  notliing  in  common  with  the  interests  of  the 
gwitry.  The  landlords  may  be  injm-ed  by  Free  Trade,  but  you 
^  not  be  harmed.  Vote  against  yom*  landlordsr  The  e\4I 
cuDBsels  of  Liberalism  prevailed^ — though  not  without  some  fore- 
Wings.  The  tradition  is  still  preserved  of  how  the  farmers,  in 
mnj  county  contesta,  went  up  in  sullen  silence  to  the  poU  to  vote 
their  own  annihilation. 

It  J«  an  instructive  fact  tliat  some  of  the  very  men  who  were 
initn  from  Ireland  across  tlie  Atlantic  by  Fni^e  Trade  are  to  be 
f^imdin  the  mnks  of  the  successful  Protectionists  in  the  United 
8tat<i8,  and  in  Canada.  In  AustraHa,  too,  the  Irish  emigrants 
wc  active  members  of  the  Protectionist  paiiy*  The  jire^ident  of 
the  conference  of  Australian  colonists,  that  repudiated  a  few 
y^Usagothe  economic  theories  of  the  ilancheeter  school,  was 
^^IrifihrnttH.  The  remarkable  and  well-argued  despatcli,  in  which 
tQccoiiferenee  announced  to  Lord  Kiniberlev  their  resolve  to  main- 
tttn  Proteetion,  was  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Gavan  Dufiy, 

But  whatever  lesson  the  history  of  the  past  may  teach^  as  to  the 
P^Wttble  gain  or  loss  of  political  jxitrties,  from  the  altered  relations 

•  rf  the  Catholics  and  LiberaK  a  far  more  important  result  than 
'  party  one  can  already  be  observed.  It  is  a  fact  that 
animosity  in  Lx^and  lias  always  been  most  bitter  when 

I  toe  Catholics  were  ranged  exclusively  on  one  side.     In  18513  there 
^^*^*  a  remarkable  improvement  in  this  respect. 
-At  tJie  geiieral  election  of  1859  the  Tories  had  a  net  gain  of 

thirty  eeatfir  ^^  sixty  votes  on  a  division.     Sir  James  Gmlunn,  and 

[fiUter  agtute  politiciana  of  the  time,  attributed  this  entirely  to  tbe 
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effect  of  Catholic  votee.     The  Thnes^  in  commentiQg  on  the  re 
of  one  of  the  English  contests,  said : — **  There  is  a  further 
for  the  result,  and  in  this  instance  a  very  potent  one,  the  iufluenc 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  throughout  the  whole 
this  election  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  Tories/'      When 
party  division  took  place  on  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
the   Government,  moved  by  the  present  leader  of  the  Liberal^ 
out  of  the  hundred  and  one  Irish  members  who  voted,   sixtj 
three  went  into  the  lobby  with  Mr.  DisraeK  and  thirty-eight  wit 
Lord  Hartington.     But  the  mere  party  result  of  the  Imh  electioi 
of  1859  is  of  Httle  interest  or  importance  compared  to  the  soci 
and  national  consequences  of  the  good  feehng  that  sprang  up  at 
the  time  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.     More  than  a  doz€ 
ultra-CathoUc  constituencies  returned  local  Protestant  Conservt 
tives.     The  letter  wliich  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  pubUahed  in  th^ 
Countj"  of  Roscommon,  was  a  type  of  the  sort  of  Catholic  infiii 
ence  that  assisted  the  Tory  reaction.     The  contest  for  the  second 
seat  was  between  Mn  Goff»  a  Protestant  Tory  landlord,  and  M| 
Tenison,  a  Liberal  landlord.    The  bishop  said: — 

•-^  L  Tbe  clergy  and  I  approve  of  the  opinions  and  promiaes  set  fortli 
Mr.  GoETs  address. 

*'  2.  We  think,  however,  that  electors  may  vote  either  for  him  or 
Tenison  consistently  with  the  political  and  relig-ious  interests  of 
CDimtjy. 

'^  3.  But  where  their  hindlord  is  decidedly  against  one  of  the  two, ' 
think  the  tenants  should  not  oppose  their  landlord." 

Mr,  Goff  was  returned,  and  for  some  years  there  remained^  as 
result  of  a  contest  bo  conducted,  a  sympathy,  and  ahnost  frienc 
union,  between  the  Catholic  tenants  and  the  Protestant  gentr 
In  another  county  a  CathoUe  Tory  was  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the 
poll  by  a  combination  which  he  thus  described  i — 

"  He  pointed  to  his  supporters.      Instead  of  dividing,  he  had   unit 
parties.    T!je  memorj"  of  the  oldest  politician  there  could  not  carr>^  lii 
Ijaek  to  a  day  like  the  present,  whetj  the  parish  priest  and  the  parson,  \X 
hindlord  and  the  tenant,  fought  side  by  side  for  the  same  candidate, 
regarded  X\m  circumstance  as  the  happiest  in  the  contest'* 

For  some  years  in  that  county,  also,  the  social  effect  was  i^^ 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  tenanta  having 
©ide  by  side  in  politics  with  the  Protestant  landloi'ds^ 

No  doubt  the  Tory  Catholic  party  that  was  formed  in  1859  w 
very  inadequately  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,     Nev€ 
theless,  the  support  wliich  its  solitary  representative*  gave  to  1 
Clinrch  of  Enghind  against  the  attacks  of  the  Dissentera  and 
Home  of  his  Libeml  co-religionists — his  votes  on  Cliurch  Itatea, 
Oxford  University  BlQ,  the  Burials  Bill,  the  Endowed  Schools  B^ 
and  the  other  measures  in  which  the  Liberala  assailed  tjcc 
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Uliority»  atti*acted  some  attention,  and  inay»  perhaps,  Le 

said  to  mark  a  tiimiiig-point  in  tlic;  recent  histoiy  of  the  Catholic 

party*    But,  however  feebly  tho  Conservative  Catholics  may  have 

bccu  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  commanded 

high  authority  out  of  the  House.     Cardinal  Wiseman  was  not  ouly 

imbtud  vdth  the  Conservative  principles  of  his  Churcli,  but  ho  did 

not  fihrink,  when  necessar}^  from  the  arena  of  active  poHtics,     He 

Dpeiily  exei-ted  his  electoral  influence  whenever  it  could  be  useful 

in  favour  of  the  Tories,     In  pubhc  and  in  private  he  expressed 

hb  sympathy  with  Mr,  John   Edward  Wallis,    the  conductor  of 

what  was  then  a  Catholic'Consei-^'ative  journal,  the  Tabid,     The 

great  Oratoriati  taught  then,  what  he  has  recently  printed,  that 

**Toryiimi — that  is,  loyalty  to  persons — springs  immortal  in  the 

huiHaii  breast  {'  and  that  it  is  possible  to  *•  miite  what  is  free  in 

tlii'  aew  structure  of  scjciety  with  what  is  authoritative  in  the  old, 

witli(nit  any  base  compromise  with  Progi'ess  and  Liberalism."'* 

Cardinal  Wifteman's  example,  and  f'ather  Newman's  teachings^  ajxj 

not  lust  on  tho  risiug  generation  of  Catholics,     The  premier  Duke 

and  hereditary   Earl-Marshal   of  England  is    no  longer    in  tho 

ninks  of  tlie  Liberals.   From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  the  change 

can  b&  observed.     Perhaps,  in   an   attempt  like   the  present   to 

connect  togetlier  a  few  historical  incidents,  it  may  not  be  out  of 

place  to  note  a  Biguificant  fact ;  that  three  Prime  Ministers  of 

England  since  the  Revolution  of  1088,  are  at  this  moment  repre- 

totedby  Cathohc  Tories.     Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  great  Wliig, 

^bo  framed  8o  many  penal  laws,  is  now  represented  by  the  Tory 

CathoKc,  Lord  Orford,    The  present  Lord  Bute  is  a  Tory  Catholii* ; 

^iJ«o  18  the  heir  apparent  to  the  title  of  Lord  North. 

Afi  long  as  Cathohce  did  not  range  themselves  exclusively  on 
^Uegide  or  the  other,  religious  bitteniess  appeared  to  be  declining 
IB  Ireland. 

hi  a  few  yeai-s,  however,  a  great  party  ciy  was  raised,  and  the 
Lw>ends  managed  to  drag  over  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
hody  agiiiii  to  their  side.  Religious  animosity  became  the  order 
'^^  Ihe  day.  The  present  paper  does  not  propose  to  deal  with 
*^ftnt  controversies,  but  one  cannot  help  remarking  that  tho 
Wfitory  of  the  agitation  of  18G8-69  is  in  itself  an  expose  of  the 
'^^range  hallucinations  about  Taticaniem,  of  which  eo  much  is 
heard  now.  The  Catholics  w^ere  arrayed  in  bitter  hostihty 
*6^t  tlie  Protestants,  This  w^as  done  not  for  a  Catliolic  object* 
*^  Was  not  done  in  accordance  with  any  suggestion  fro^n  the 
uticatij  on  the  contrary,  it  was  done  in  opposition  to  the 
Pttnciplcift  of  the  CatLohc  Church  and  the  declared  "^nshes  of  the 
I  Vifican^    Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  Avith  characteristic  honesty  and 
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courage,  did  not  conceal  this  then.  In  one  of  his  speeches, 
previous  to  the  general  election  at  that  time,  he  quoted  from  the 
authoritative  Papal  organ  published  in  Rome  the  disapproval  of 
his  projected  Church  Disendowment  in  Ireland.  Even  some  of 
his  Liberal  CathoKc  supporters  openly  boasted  that  on  this  subject 
they  were  acting  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  expressed  sentiments 
of  Rome.  But  the  leading  Catholic  prelates  in  England  and 
Ireland  resolved,  nevertheless,  on  the  grave  step  of  zealously 
supporting  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberals  in  secularizing  Church 
property.  After  his  pubHc  announcement  that  Rome  disapproved 
of  his  Irish  Church  scheme,  and  after  his  denunciation  of  the 
EncycHcal  and  Syllabus,  in  1868,  these  prelates  still  urged  Catholic 
voters  to  support  him  as  a  "  great  Liberal  statesman." 

The  event  is  too  close  on  the  present  day  for  a  student  of 
history  to  venture  to  touch  on  the  political  consequences  of  that 
anti-CathoUc  policy.  One  result— -that  of  intense  religious  bitter- 
ness— ^became  at  once  evident.  But,  imhappily,  religious  animo- 
sity in  Ireland  means  the  antagonism  of  the  two  classes  on  whose 
cordial  co-operation  the  real  prosperity  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
National  future  of  the  country  depends.  As  a  rule  the  landlords 
belong  to  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  tenants  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  Irish  prosperity  or  of  National 
aspirations  as  long  as  those  two  classes  are  in  hostile  camps ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  rehgious  animosity,  which  is  an  evil  everywhere, 
is  peculiarly  destructive  to  Ireland. 

Of  late  a  change  for  the  better  has  been  noticed;  and  this 
change,  as  in  1859,  is  coincident  with  the  breaking  off  of  one  set 
of  CathoUcs  from  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  an  open  concuiTence  of  opinion  between  some  of  the 
prelates  of  both  Churches  in  reprobation  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  Liberal  programme.  The  "powerfid  assault  on  the 
divinity  of  the  Bible  by  the  Germans,"  and  the  spirit  of 
materialism,  which  seems  to  be  guiding  the  Liberal  party  every- 
where, have  been  encountered  in  almost  identical  arguments  by 
AngUcan  and  by  Catholic  bishops.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  that  brings  them  together — whether  it  be  partly  their 
resistance  to  the  attack  upon  a  common  Christianity,  or  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  inevitable  break-up  of  CathoKc  Liberalism — 
in  any  event,  the  result  should  not  be  regretted  if  it  tends  to 
establish  a  better  feeling  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in 
Ireland.  Such  a  result  is  infinitely  more  important  than  any 
mere  question  of  gain  or  loss  to  the  Conservative  or  Liberal 
parties. 

Pope  Hennesst. 
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ALLii,  IJet\  2r)tL — Cliii^tmas  day.  A  long  jouniey  of 
90vais  ftixteen  hours  brought  us,  about  3  a.iiiM  to  tliie  place. 
^wlittfaer  we  had  been  bidden  hj  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
^]  fouTid  the  most  delightful  tents  ready  to  receive  tiB. 

\\  L  ^j  jd  Allygurh,  and  at  Ghazeealuid  left  the  East  Lidian 
fljstom  for  that  of  the  Scmde,  Lahore,  and  Punjab  line.  Night 
fell  there,  and  we  continued  our  journey  past  Meenit,  "vvith  its 
i5iiii»iter  memories  of  1857,  Mozufleniuggen  and  Sahanmporc. 

The  country,  as  long  as  the  light  lasted,  was  of  the  Bame 
character  as  that  through  which  we  travelled  from  Cawnpore  to 
Agm^  Often  we  observed  the  good  eflecte  of  irrigation ;  some- 
timHi  wo  saw  land  on  which  had  fallen,  as  far  aa  I  could  judge, 
th  alamity  as  that  we  had  observed  in  Oudh — a  Reh  efflo- 

rc-LL„  _  un  the  surface  of  the  soil,  indicating  the  presoTu-o  .»f 
ehimiical  sfub^tances  fatal  to  vegetation* 

The  most  conspicuous  plant  of  cultivation  was  the  tall  Uriah 
(Cajanm  lndicm\  now  covered  with  its  yellow  leguminous  flower, 
always  a  precarious  lorop  so  far  north,  as  it  cannot  stand  ranch 
froet,  but  very  valuable  when  it  does  succeed. 

Up  very  early  to  see    the  Himalayas  ;    which,   however,   ob- 

utiiuitoly  remained  in  the  mist,  and  the  only  faint  glimpse  of  them 

which  I  obtained  was  much  later  in  the  day,  on  the  way  to  church* 

L*lie  church  is  Imndsome,  very  handsome  if  judged  by  an  Indiau 

adardt  and  filled  with  a  large,  chiefly  military,  congregation. 
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Dec,  26M. — Rode  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  roiuid  the  eai 
tonment,  which  he  himself  laid  out  some  thirty  yetir  am 

admirably  laid  out  it  is.     These  cities    of   viUae,   i-  \ 

EiiropeanB,  outside  and  often  far  away  from  the  native  citi^ 
the  same  name,  each  \T.lla  Btandingin  its  park,  or  compound,  as  il 
is  called,  from,  1  believe,  a  Portuguese  word  having  the  same  roc 
as  coupon,  are  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  India,  and  utterM 
imlike  au^ihing  at  home.    This  one  is  purely  military,  the  small  ci^ 
station  being  some  miles  off.     We  saw  the  general  arrangemer 
of  the  place,  and  stopped  to  go  through  as  well  a  native  hospital 
as  the  h€>spital  of  the  rille  brigade.     The  latter  seemed  to  be  whalH 
it  should,  but  I  cannot  say  quite  as  much  for  the  former;  the  tuI^H 
that  the  native  soldier  should  receive  so  much  pay,  and  find  liim- 
self  in    all  tilings,  producing  mther  questionable  results   whc 
it   is  applied  to   hoRpital  management.      The  subject,  howevejj 
thanks  to  the  peculiariticB  of  native  habits,  is  surrounded  wit 
difEcidty. 

During  our  ride,  and  later  in  the  day,  I  had  an  opportunity 
hearing  Lord  Napier  s  views  on  all  the  points  in  connection  wit 
the  native  army  which  we  have  heard  most  talked  of  in  the 
four  weeks,  and  highly  reassuring  these  views  were,  fornaed 
they  had  been  from  a  far  wider  survey  of  the  whole  subject ' 
any  to  which  we  had  listened. 

Some    iiiteres;ting    types   presented    themselves  amongst  i\ 
Commander-in-Chiers  visitors  to-day»  as  for  instance,  sons  of  Dc 
Mahommed;    a  Sikh  landed   proprietor;  two  Afghans  who  haj 
sided  vnXh.  us  in  the  wan  and  had  done  excellent  service  in  th| 
mutiny,  Ac.,  &o, 

Lahore,  Dec.  3L?f, — \Ve  have  been  moving  about  so  rapidlj^ 
that  I  have  had  no  time  to  write. 

First  I  must  tell  you  of  Pattiala,  whither  wo  were  invite 
by    the   Miiharajah,  who    sent    his   carriages    for   us.      On    tl 
way   I   caught  a  gliuipee  of   the  Indian  jay,  by  far  the  moa 
beautiful  bird  I  liavt*  ever  seen  in   a  \<rAd.  state.     Then  cainf 
as   we   hurritd  at   racing    pace   along   the    excellent    road.  th| 
grand  Serais  built  by  the  Moguls  for  the  reception  of  travcllei 
One  of  these,  that  of  Kajpooro,  *'firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fenc 
of  stone,"'  stands  close  to  the  humble  posting  bmigalow,  and  tl* 
still  humbler  railway  station. 

How  curiously,  I  thought,  would  a  voyager  from  another  plane 
bo  apt  to  mistake  the  relative  power  of  the  people  who 
these  edifices! 

At  Rajpoora  and  other  places  we  found  officers  of  His  Highnefl 
and  bodies  oFh<irHemcTi,  s<.>nie  of  whom  galloped  onto  convey  i 
news  of  our  coming  from  post  to  post^ 

About  two  miles  from  the  capital  the  Maharajah  tnct  us;  wher 
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Tipon  i;^e  immediaU'ly  left  the  carriage  in  which  wo  were,  and 
joined  hiiD,  Ai*ter  ftomo  300  yards  we  all  got  down  again  and 
entcrrij?d  the  ^ia\%  carriage,  in  which  we  rcnnained  till  we  reached 
a  point  of  the  road  at  which  eomo  fifty  elephauts  were  drawn  up 
on  one  side  of  the  way»  and  a  large  number  of  led  horses  on  tlie 
other.  The  elephants  had  gilded  or  silver-plated  howdahe,  and 
the  led  horses,  beantifid  animals,  thoroughly  conscious  of  their 
o^vn  beauty,  were  splendidly  caparisoned. 

Leaving  the  state  carriage,  I  followed  the  Maharajah  up  a  ladder 
I  to  the  howdah  of  his  elephant,  while  my  two  companions  ascended 

other,   and  the  procession  moved   forwards.      First  came  the 
[idard  (»f  Pattialai  borne  on  a  great  elephant  attended  by  two 

uiileronefl;  then  followed  a  body  of  cavalry;  next  came  the 

^te  carriage;  theu  a  company  of  musicians  playing,  andpkpng 
:c5ellent!y  well,  Scotch  airs  on  the  bagpipe, 
^Vter  these  went  men  on  foot  in  scarlet  dres8C8  and  aiTned  with 

'er  spears,  while  the  line  was  closed  by  the  elephutits  in  double 

-fVfi  we  entered  the  town  a  salute  wajs  fired,  and  we  passed 
on.  through  streets  and  under  housetops  crowded  with  spec- 
Pita:toiK 

As  goon  as  we  had  got  beyond  the  ftnther  gate,  we  came  on 

Wo  long  lines  of  extremely  8mart4ooking  trcjopa,  horse  and  foot, 

TlicH^o  lined  the  way  till  M*e  reached  the    gate  of   the    ''  Pearl 

flardeu/*  where,  under  a  second  salute,  wo  descended  from  the 

*'Htige,  earth-shaking  beast,"  who  did  not  particularly  like  the 

firing,  though  he  behaved  with  great    dignity-     A    man    then 

ftivanced  and  presented  ns  with    bouquets  of  a  very  fragi*ant 

uftrcbsug.  neiir  tJie  jonquil,  the  Maharajah  njeantirae  taking  my 

'iftU(L  and  leading  me  along  a  row  of  fountains^  and  under  the 

Aade  of  orang^^s  and  loquats,  to  the  door  of  the  lovely  little  garden- 

Iwjttse  which  he  put  at  our  disposal. 

There,  after  a  few  moments,  we  were  left  toinstal  ourselves  and 
to  dine.  Aa  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  we  set  forth  to  visit  our 
entertainer  at  his  great  palace  in  the  to-^vn.  Stopping  at  the  foot 
*^f  a  long  flight  of  Rtitirs,  we  ascended  them  into  a  vaAe  open 
«[»ace,  while  the  baml  played  **God  Save  tlie  Queen;"  and  the 
Mnhamjah,  advancing  to  the  door,  led  me  into  a  magnificent  hall, 
Nttzing  with  iniuimerable  Hght«,  and  filled  \\4th  people  in  gorgeous 
^.  It  waa  exactly  the  ldn<l  of  tiling  a  child  imagines  when 
"'4  hears  of  kings  and  courts.  Sitting  there  in  the  centre  of 
^««(liirbar,  we  assisted  at  our  fir^t  miutcln  an  entei-tainment  with 
^Mdr,  in  the  daj^s  of  Run  jeet  Singh^  even  the  greatest  affiiirs  of 
*^t«  used  to  bo  mingled.  Only  one  of  the  performers  was  pretty ; 
«*ii<l  AH  fur  propriety,  the  ceremony  was  gi*ave  enough  to  have 
l^wa  a  religious  service  at  the  ftmeral  of  a  bishop. 
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That  over,  tliere  wera  fii'eworks  with^  of  courae,  many  admimb' 
little  bits  of  Rembrandt  anntkt  tU<3  crowd, 

Tlii*^,  huwtiVLT,  wufi  not  all  of  Patiiala,  Workshops^  with  ateai 
machineiy ;  an  admirably  managed  gaol ;  a  school,  where  I  mad 
the  Ijoys  rend  Napier 8  accoinit  of  the  battle  of  Albuera,  wliic] 
they  did  very  well ;  tlic  Btato  jewels ;  a  conrt  jestcn* ;  a  wrestUn 
tournament,  in  which  the  knights  who  contended  were  elephan 
and  a  long  visit  to  the  palace,  which  contains  at  least  one  roo; 
which  might  be  the  bondoir  of  the  qneen  of  the  fairieB — a  roo 
which  is  tlie  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  that  exquisite  artistic  feehng  ci 
do  "with  colour  and  gold — were  only  Bome  of  the  other  occnpatio 
aTid  iiinuseiuent8  which  our  thoughtful  host  had  pro\ided  for 
visitors  from  the  West,  who  were  oidy  able  to  stay  a  few  honi 
instead  of  the  days  for  which  his  hospitable  kindness  wotild  fai 
have  detained  them. 

From  Pattiala  we  transferred  ourselves  to  Deyrah,  between 
Sewahk  range  and  the  outer  Himalaya,  liaving  on  the  "way  bi 
to   Umballa  much  pleasant  talk  of  Eastern  Europe  and  West.e 
Asia  with  Colonel  M— ,  our  companion  in  the  Pattiala  visits  wb 
knew  Ijidia  as  well  as  the  Levant,  and  the  Levant  as  well  as  India? 

If  you  look  to  the  north  from  any  piece  of  open  ground  in 
Deyrah,  you  see  what  seems  to  be  a  little  snow  close  to  the  top  of 
the  outer  Himalaya.     When  you  have  looked  a  moment,  you  fim 
out  that  it  is  not  snow  but  wliite  houfles  dotted  about,     Th 
houses  are  tlie  sanitaria  of  Landour  and  Mnssoorie. 

We  were  bound  for  the  first,  and  I  was  soon  on  the  bi 
a  charming  httle  Arab^  whose  aiTQ-chair  canter  was  higldy  favou 
able  to  botanizing,  and  mider  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Brandia, 
Insjiector-General  of  Lidian  fc^rests.  Within  tht:  first  fotir  miles 
our  ride,  he  bmshed  aw^ay  a  fearful  heresy  wliich  I  cherished  abo 
the  Neem;  havmg  four  weeks  ago — will  you  behevo  it? — ^boen  1 
by  some  eoirupter  of  the  true  faith  to  confomid  MeUa  Aza^r 
with  Meha  Azedarach.  Then  he  confirmed  my  orthi>M 
hesitating  opinions  about  the  Sissoo*  showed  me  Cedrela  Toana^  wii 
its  AilanthusAno]img  leaf,  and  the  soapimt  Sfi^nndun  emar^naiui 
now  yellow,  like  stj  many  of  our  own  trees  in  autumn.  The! 
came  Bomhijun  ceiba^  the  silk-cotton  tree,  covei*ed  with  its  acarl 
flowei^,  and  lioUUra  tinctorm^  which  fumishea  an  important  d; 
wth  miich  else. 

As  we  drew  near  the  base  of  the  lulls,  our  friend  cried,  "No' 
look  to  the  left,  and  you  vn\[  see  your  first  SAl  forest.     The  tour 
Sal  always  takes  that  cyHndrioal  shape,''     I  Itjoked*  and  t<aw  wli 
might  have  been  to  my  bad  eyes  a  Thimngian  pinewood,  si 
closely  does  the  huge-leaved  Sfll  ape  in  its  early  8l:.       i '  :';u 

of  needle-luavc'd  trees.     Soon  we  were  on  the  Ih       i  - 

and  I  had  then  to  change  my  Arab  for  a  mountain  pony,     E 
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lOOg  %ve  l»*^artl  a  fajniliar  soimd  which  had  not  reached  my  ear 

gince  I  L*  ,ir>l  at  Carolside,  the  Lauder  *'  siuging  down  to  the  vale 

»^f  T\  It  waa  a  mountain  brook  makinnj  its  waj  to  i\kv 

GaiJgcti,     '^uun  cam*^  another  familiar  eight,  a  tull-bar ;  but  cloeo 

t.4i  it  another,  leii8  familiar  one,  the  flower-adorned  ehrijie  of  a 

Hindu  aacetic.      On  we  went  with  fine  \'iewB  of  the  plains — the 

ind  of  views  one  has  from  the  Apennine  looking  to  the  west — 

ud  gradually  rose  from  one  belt  of  vegetation  to  another.     On 

t  Jao  lower  slope  Euphorbia  Royliana  w^aa  everjivhere,  a  huge  plant, 

►  :^  tlioronghly  tropical  appearance.     Then  came  BauJdnia  Retusu. 

^M^sticca  Adhatoda,  and  Hamiltonia  Suaveokm. 

At  length  our  guide,  plucking  something,  said—"  You  kno%v 

tTuis."     It  was  a  maple— .'lo^r  oblangm.     We  had  reached  the  region 

'liere  European  genera  become  pretty  numerouB,  and  soon  saw 

^jius  Ne/mletms,   Pyrm    variolotta.    Ilea    dipyrena^   Quercua  iftcafut, 

^ '  ovali/olia^  &G.    The  two  trees,  however,  which  interested 

^  ..     1  \vere  the  Deodara  and  Rhododendron,  neither  of  whiclx 

^je  veiy  muuerouB.     Still,  there  they  were,  in  their  own  home. 

about  7,500  feet  I  gathered  Soiichiis  oleraeeug,  a  familiar  BiitLsh 

^cieB^  Avhich  is,  however,  I  beheve,  to  be  found  in  the  plains. 

lamd  a  Euphorbia,  which  was  either  the  Amygdaloides  of  our  spring 

■>dlands,  or  Romething  quite  close  to  it.     Other  plants  which  I 

particularly  glad  to    see  on  tliis  excursion   were   Mahonla 

Nisf^olenM^  Cupressuji  torulosa^  Bentltamia  fragiferor  and  Leifctsteria 

jifTTnina^  dear  tu  the  British  pheasant. 

We  Imd  clambered  a  long  time  over  the  pathways  of  Laudour, 

whcin  a  gUmpse  ttild  us  that  the  great  view  we  had  come  so  far  to 

H*e    would  not  be  denied  us,  and  we  were  soon  on  the  top  of 

lAlIteeba,  the  Red  Hill,  and  in  presence  of  tlie  grandest  mountain 

<^luuii  in  the  whole  workL      Our    friend,    with  that  care  and 

■      M'  which  took  his  countrymen   to  Paris,  had  provided 

_.    vnth  a  compass  and  the  most  accurate  maps,  so  that 

be  could  check  Ids  local  knowledge  in  the  best  way. 

Well,  then,  look  vdi\\  me  due  noiih.  You  will  see  a  range  of  snow 
moimtains  about  sixty-eight  miles  o^  and  17,000  feet  liigh.  Behind 
them  flows  the  Sutlej,  making  its  way  down  to  the  plains.  Then, 
*^  the  liye  moves  eastward,  it  is  shut  out  from  a  view  of  the  snow 
^y  tlie  Snakes'  Hill,  Nagteeba,  an  eminence  of  about  9,000  feet. 
S^  further  round  towards  the  east  the  snow  begins  again,  and  is 
continuous.  First  comes  a  mighty  mass  some  fifty  miles  off,  and 
2(^»0(X)  feet  high,  which  rises  beliind  the  sacred  Jumnootri ;  then 
^^  Rtill  higher  mass  of  Banderpanch  and  a  horn  like  the  Pic  du 
'  til  of  Pan  ;  then  a  mass  of  about  22,000  feet  beyond  the 
'  :  :-icBagaruttee,  which  feeds  the  Ganges.  The  highest  point 
^'f  this  nmas  is  Mount  Moira,  Still  further  to  the  east,  and  sixty 
^Oeg  off;  ia  the  mighty  Kidernath,  22,832  feet  in  height,  quite  a 
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Kttle  hill  compared  to  Everest  or  Kiiichiiijimga,  but  Uigher  ths 
any  mountain  out  of  the  Himalaya*>,  looking  dowii  on  Cliimboraz* 
and  Kilimanjaro,  and  equal  to  Mont  Blanc   with  Skiddaw  an 
Snowdon  on  the  top  of  it.    Still  further  east*,  near  the   heai 
waters  of  the  Alaknanda,  another  feeder  of  the  Ganges,  the  chaii 
sinks,  and  one  sees  no  more  snow.     Somewhere  between  the  uy 
and  the  Mount  Moira  range  lies  Gangootri.      It  is  the  fact 
Jnmiiootri  and  Gangootri  both  Ipng  between  the  eye  and  thes* 
mountains  wliicli  has  made  people  en-oneouely  apply  to  so 
their  dizzy  heights  the  names  of  these  two  sacred  spots. 

Now  turn  to  the  south.     Right  in  front  you  will  see  the  valle' 
of  the  Boon,  one  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  country  in  India  or  an, 
where  else*    Slightly  to  the  west  you  will  remark  a  streiim  makin 
its  way  to  the  Jumna,  and  a  good  deal  to  the  east  another  making 
its  way  to  the  Ganges ;  while  beyond  the  Doon,  and  shutting  oir 
from  it  the  hot  winds  of  summer,  as  the  Himalayas  shut  out  th< 
cold  winds  of  winter,  is  the  Sewalik  range.     Away  to  the  west  u 
it,  but  out  of  sight,  is  another  hallowed  place,  Hurdwar,  where  th 
Ganges  issues  from  the  hills.     I  thought  of  the  fine  sentence 
think,  Bishop   Thiilwaire)   which   lingei-s   somewhat  imperfoctl; 
in  my  mind — 

'*  The  fulness  of  the  stream  is  the  glory  of  the  fountain,  and  it  is  i 
the  Ganges  is  not  lost  amidst  its  parent  hill^,  but  deepens  and  widens  til 
it  reaches  the  sea,  that  so  many  pilgrimages  are  made  to  its  springs," 

And  again  of  the  words  in  Maddntosh's  paper  on  Lord  Com^ 
wallis — 

*'  His  remains  are  interred  on  the  spot  where  he  died,  on  the  banks  of  that 
famous  river  which  waters  no  country  not  either  blei^sed  by  his  gov. 
or  visited  by  his  renown,  and  in  the  heart  of  that  province,  so  I 
chosen  seat  of  religion  and  leamiDg  in  India,  which  under  the  intlueu 
hia  beneficeut  system,  and  under  the  administration  of  gCM:>d  men  whc 
had  chosen,  had  risen  from  a  state  of  decline  and  confusion  to  one  o( 
perity  probably  unrivalled   in  the  haj'piest   times  of   its  ancient  prtnc 
"  His  body  is  buried  in  peace,  and  his  name  liveth  for  evermore.*  **        "" 

We  started  betimes  on  the  3flth,  and  rode  rapidly  towards 
Eastern  Doon,  thi*ough  lanes  full  of  the  large  sweet-scented  * 
nnnum  kirmtiim,  which  was  covered  with  a  heavy  dew.  In  tlij 
immediate  neighbourliood  of  Deyrah  the  Pinns  lomnyofia  and  th^ 
larger  bamboo,  plants  of  very  different  climates^  meet  and  flourisl 
Except  at  Jubbulpore,  I  had  never  se^  the  latter  in  anythin| 
Uko  itH  natuml  state,  and  very  beautiful  it  is  in  that  state.  Tester 
day  I  obsers'ed  seveml  other  bambo«i«  mnruMv^f  tbfMu 
species  occurring  at  a  high  elevation. 

We  dismounted  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  and  pr«jceed*.d  ^iow 
across  an  orchard  of  mangoes  to  the  edge  of  tlie  Sil  forest*     A4 
w©  advanced,  I  saw  that  the  branches  of  the  mangoci  wt 
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covered  by  two  species  of  orchids — ^both,  I  beUeve,  CattleyapS,  but 
I  speak  with  some  hesitation. 

And  what  was  the  S&l  forest  like!  Well,  at  the  point  where  we 
entered  it,  and  passed  the  Government  pillars  marking  oflT  the 
reserved  from  the  village  woodland,  it  was  very  Hke  the  broken 
ground  between  the  Missenden  road  and  the  great  avenue  at 
Hampden.  When  we  had  entered  it,  however,  the  totally  difr 
fetent  look  of  the  soil  struck  the  eye  at  once.  Here,  there  was 
neither  the  grass  of  an  English  park,  nor  the  bed  of  dry  leaves 
which  you  find  in  a  close  beechwood.  The  surface,  swept  by 
frequent  fires,  was  as  hard  as  stone,  and  dotted  only  with  plants 
which  had  grown  up  since  the  last  of  these  had  passed  that  way. 
Conspicuous  amongst  such  plants  were  a  dwarf  palm  {Phoenix 
aeaulU)  and  an  asparagus,  said  to  have  lovely  white  flowers  at  the 
proper  season.  Amongst  the  trees,  I  was  most  interested  by  the 
S&l  itself,  by  the  Eugenia  Jambolana,  by  the  Lageretroemia  parvijloraj 
a  near  relation  of  that  lovely  Lagerstroemia  which  so  much  de- 
lighted us  at  Venice,  recalling,  as  it  did,  in  autimm  the  spring 
glories  of  the  lilac.  I  had  no  idea  to  what  an  extent  the  creepers 
of  these  regions  are  the  enemies  of  the  forester,  and  it  went  to  my 
heart  to  see  the  heavy  Nepaulose  knife  applied  to  the  Btttea  euperbdj 
the  Derris  scandensj  the  Lorantlme  longifoUa  a  handsome  cousin  of 
our  common  mistletoe,  and  other  plants  of  an  equally  attractive 
appearance  and  equally  encroaching  disposition. 

From  the  Eastern  we  hurried  to  the  Western  Doon,  at  a  pace 
which  would  hardly  have  permitted  the  grass  to  grow  under  our 
feet,  and  were  soon  among  the  plantations  of  the  Deyrah  Tea 
Company,  where  imhappily  we  were  only  able  to  stay  a  very  short 
time,  during  which,  however,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  and  in- 
telligence of  the  superintendent,  I  learned  more  about  tea  than  I 
liad  ever  known  before.  First,  I  saw  the  plant  in  flower.  You 
know,  or  don't  know,  that  it  is  a  camellia,  and  very  like  a  miniature 
copy  of  the  well-known  ornament  of  our  winter  conservatories. 

Then  I  was  told  the  distinction  between  the  Chinese  plant  and 
its  taller  relative,  which  is  wild  in  Assam.  It  is  not  grown  in  the 
Deyrah  plantation,  but  a  hybrid  between  it  and  the  Chinese 
plant  is. 

Then  I  learned  the  difference  between  black  tea  and  green. 
Both  come  from  the  same  plant,  but  the  former  is  fermented  and 
the  latter  is  unfermented. 

I  asked  about  the  half-fabulous  teas  one  has  heard  of,  which 
never  come  into  the  market,  "  tea  of  the  Wells  of  the  Dragon,''  for 
instance.  Such  things,  I  was  told,  if  ever  made,  would  be  the 
young  unexpanded  leaf  plucked  and  prepared  separately. 

Then  I  asked  about  Flowery  Pekoe,  which,  in  my  ignorance,  I 
supposed  to  contain  portions  of  the  flower.    Flowery  Pekoe,  I  was 
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told,  is  the  vei*y  finest  kind  of  black  tea,  and  lias  its  name  from  th^ 
Roft  down  uf  the  youjig  tin  expanded  leaf  which  may  he  perceived 
upon  it.  A  little  of  it  is  sometimes  prepared  st.^panitely.  Orang 
Pekoe,  which  is  maeh  the  «ame,  has  its  name  from  the  colour  of  th€ 
unexpanded  leaf  when  dried.  Its  orange  colour  enables  it  to 
be  easily  distinguished  and  picked  out.  Yoti  must  understand 
that  save  and  except  the  half  mythological  teas  1  have  alluded 
to,  all  black  tea,  from  Orange  Pekoe  down  through  Pekoo  and 
Soachong  to  Bohea,  wliich  la^t  is  made  of  the  largest  and  oldes 
leaves,  and  all  green  tea  from  Young  Hyson  down  to  IlysonJ 
skin,  are  plucked  and  prepared  together.  The  sorting  is  an  aftej 
process,  done  partly  by  sieve,  partly  by  hand.  We  saw  the  iiiiti 
tory  process;  and  it  will  please  you  to  know  that  the  curled  and 
shrivelled  form  in  which  all  tea  appeai-s  is  entirely  due  to  its  beinj 
fu«t  heated,  and  then  most  caretully  rolled  between  the  hands  ol 
the  operator  and  a  kind  of  rough  matting.  Further  we  could  noi 
follow  it,  for  we  had  to  huny  away,  and  I  am  at  the  end  of  mj 
Latin  as  far  as  tea  manufacture  is  concerned*  except  that  Isjvwth^ 
sorting  process  going  on,  and  would  be,  I  think,  qualified  to  pici 
out  the  Orange  Pekoe. 

I  had  to  leave  Deyrah  without  seeing  the  establishment  of  th^ 
Great  Trigonometrical  Survey,  for  which  I  was  very  sorry,  and 
had  to  leave  Sahanmpore  without  seeing  the  Botanical  Gardei 
but  one  cannot  put  the  %vork  of  tliirtv-six  hours  into  twenty-four* 

Tbefii-stpartof  our  way  from  Doyrali  to  Saharunpore,  where  w^ 
joined  tlie  raihvay,  was  through  the  pretty  Sewalilc  Hills,  t<>  <>acl 
plore  wliich  I  would  most  willingly  have  given  some  days.  At  on€ 
of  the  places  where  wo  changed  horses,  I  got  down  ti>  gjithersom< 
leaves  of  Sal.  Tins  had  the  good  effect  of  betraying  me  to  oni 
of  the  young  forest  offit'ers,  whom  you  may  remendjcr  seeing  a^ 
Nancy  when  I  went  to  have  a  look  at  our  Indian  students  there  in 
1872,  He  came  with  us  to  the  point  where  the  cultivated  lauc 
meets  the  forest,  and  named  for  me  Colntm  Nepaletm^ff  a  miperl: 
sister  of  the  Bladder  Senna,  said  to  be  hardy  in  England*  and  J 
great  omnment  to  the  SewaUk  at  this  season. 

In  Sahaiiinpore,  I  had  much  conversation  with  Dr.  Jameson,  tli^ 
honoured  founder  of  the  tea  industry  in  North- Western  Itidia,  at 
his  house  in  or  close  to  the  Botanical  Garden,  wliich  was  timtal: 
ing  to  a  degi'ee,  but  it  was,  alas  !  in  the  middle  of  the  nighh 

When  we  awoke  this  monung»  we  were  at  Kmiai-pore,  on  th^ 
farther  side  of  the  Sutlej,  in  th(&  JuUimder  Doab.  Soon  we  croes^c 
the  huge  bed  of  the  Beas,  and  ran  on  to  tJmritsur — tVe.,  Amrit4 
Saras,  the  fountain  of  Immoi-tality,  whicl  i  is  the  gj^eat  emporium  < 
tliis  part  of  India  and  the  sacred  city  of  the  Siklis. 

Wo  soon  started,  under  tlie  auspices  of  General  Reynell  TaylorJ 
to  see  the  Golden  Temple,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  grcaf 
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tank,  and  is  connected  with  the  land  by  a  marble  causeway.    It 
is  called  golden  because  the  upper  part  of  it  is  gilt  all  over,  like 
the  dome   of  the  Isaac's  Church  in  Petersburg.     Wo  put    on 
slippers,  as  one  does  at  St.  Sophia,  a  ceremony  i*arely  insisted  on 
in  the  mosques  of  India,  and  followed  our  guide  along  the  edge 
of  the  tank,  which  is  set  with,  a  few  trees,  amongst  which  I  ob- 
served the  Jujube,  and  so  across  the  causeway  to  the  graceful 
little  temple.     Several  men  were  busy   decking  out  the  small 
baldacchino  under  which  the  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Adee 
Granth,  is  kept.    Three  others  were  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments, and  singing  rather  noisily.     There  is   a   great   deal  of 
mosaic  work  on  the  marble  of  the  temple,  and  nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  the  gilding  of  the  interior,  which  is  more  like  what 
people  in  England  associate  with  the  Alhambra  than  anything 
else  which  occurs  to  me.  It  is  very  smaK,  little  more  than  a  chapel. 
The   Capella  palatina  at  Palermo  comes  into  one's  mind,  but  the 
feeling  of  the  Golden  Temple  is  quite  different,  veiy  riant  instead 
of  being  very  gloomy.     We  returned  across  the  causeway,  and 
went  to  another  building  where  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  Sikh 
religion  are  performed,  and  where  we  foimd  one  of  the  officiating 
priests  reading  the  Granth.     He  sat  under  a  marble  canopy,  with 
groups  of  the  faithful  standing  on  either  side — exquisite  architec- 
ture behind  and  above.     We  stood  in. a  coui-t-yard  sUghtly  below. 
I  have  seen  nothing  in  India  which  would  have  made  such  an 
historical  picture.      Form,  colour,  everything  was  there.     Paul 
Veronese  never  painted   anything,  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that 

would  have  dehghted  his  eye  so  much. 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

Umritsur  is  a  busy,  well-ordered,,  and  extremely  picturesque 
place.  Here  and  there  stand  up  from  amidst  the  green  of  its  gar- 
dens the  towers  of  the  old  nobles,  making  one  think  of  Florence, 
but  most  of  the  houses  are  only  of  two  stories.  I  was  glad  to 
see  many  quite  recently  built,  of  great  architectural  merit,  and 
charmingly  adorned  with  wood  carving. 

Before  we  left,  we  did  some  business  with  the  shawl  mer- 
chants. By  the  way,  I  never  knew,  till  the  otlier  day,  that  the 
Kampore  shawls  took  their  name,  not  from  the  Ranipore  Avith 
whose  name  one  is  famihar,  but  from  Rampore,  the  capital,  of  the 
mountain  state  of  Bussahir,  high  up  the  Sutloj.  They  are  now, 
however,  chiefly  made  in  the  plains. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Fort  of  Govindghur,  over  which  I  walked 
with  the  very  intelUgent  commanding  officer,  to  whom  I  put 
many  questions  as  to  what  he  would  do  mider  such  and  such 
circumstances,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  he  had  thought  of 
all  contingencies. 

It  was  at  Govindghur  that,  as  I  heard,  not  on  this,  but  on 
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another  occasion,  a  very  significant  conversation  took  place,  BomJ 
years  ago, 

Sikli  nobleman :  "Why  ifi  that  mortar  inclined  in  that  dL*ectior 
which  does  not  seem  the  natural  one  t*' 

BritiRh  ArtilleriBt :  "  Sir,  it  is  pointed  at  yonr  Holy  of  Holiea 

The  distance  is yards.     The  proper  charge  is of  gnc 

powder.     It  will  drop  a  shell  within  twenty  feet/* 

Happily  our  relations  with  the  Sikhs  have  long  been  as  friendl; 
as  possible,  and  there  is,  please  God,  as  little  likelihood  of  a  shel 
from  Govindghnr  ever  finding  its  way  to  tlie  Golden  Temple 
there  is  of  its  finding  its  way  to  St.  Paul's, 

My  convei-satiou  at  this  place,  and  several  othere  which  I  havi 
had  lately,  have  been  so  far  useful,  that  they  liave  called  nr 
attention  to  certain  aspects  of  our  milit^iy  position   in   Indi 
wliich  had  not  come  much  to   my  notice  when   at  the  India 
Office. 

Jan.  l^f,  1875. — Indian  stations — the  European    quarters,  th; 
is,  of  Indian  towns — arc  built  in  contempt  of  the  saying,  **  TV 
a   pity   it   is  that   Itfo   is  so    short   when   evcr^-tlihig  else  is 
long  I"  but  of  all  Indian  stations  Lahore  musti  I  think,  be  the  o 
in  wliich  that  true  saying  is  held  in  least  honour.     The  distance 
are  quite  a%vfid. 

Early,  howe%^er»  tliis  morning  we  set  forth  under  the  care  of 
Senior  Judge  of  the  Chief  Court  and  the  Commis&iouer  to  vIsS 
the  native  city — an  object  which  was  effected  partly  in  earria 
partly  on  foot,  and  partly  on  the  "  huge  earth-^shaldng  beast,"  w] 
is  most  useful  in  narrow  and  crowded  streets,  as  it  never  ente; 
into  liis  head  to  tread  on  or  hurt  any  one. 

The  things  most  worth  seeing  were  the  Great  Mosque,  the  Fo 
the  Tomb  of  Runjeet  Singh*  that  of  Gooroo  Go\Hncl»  the  Mosqi 
of  Wazir  Ali,  the  Gardens,  and  the  Tomb  of  Jehangeer. 

The  Great  Mosquo  was  built  by  Aurungzebe  out  of  the  con: 
cated  estates  of  his  brother  Dara,  whose  fate,  in  spite  of  his  gr* 
and  many  failings,  excited  a  good  deal  of  compassion.     Hence 
has  never  been  popular,  and  even  to  this  day  the  faithful  prc& 
other  buildings  of  verj  inferior  pretensions. 

It  is  a  stately  pile,  whether  seen  from  near  or  far,  but  not 
first-mte  merit.    In  its  noble  quadrangle  I  ol>8erved  far  the  lar, 
Banian  I  have  yet  seen— the  first,  indeed,  which  gives  me  aaj 
conception  of  what  that   tree  is   when  it  begins  to  get  on 
life. 

The  Foi-t  is  of  Uttle  niiUtary  importance,  and  lnus  brcu   u\u^ 
injured  both  by  the  Sikhs  and  ourselves,  but  it  contains  maiij 
beautiful  bits,  and  commands  an  admirable  view  as  well  of  tli 
city  as  of  the  dusty  wilderness  wliich  spreads  aroimd  it.     At  o: 


time*!.     ^  '^^  tNDrtxr  ^H 

T-*^"^  uL^  ^eiU,";^  to  the  aJl     P^*^*  decora!  ^  ^>ied 
Si^iw.  A  ''^  Gooroo  7.    '^^asaotT  ?*'«««  ./ehfn"'® -Jesuit- 
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great  Noor  Jehan,  who  sleeps  hard  by,  hAs  gniffered  very  mnt 
more  tlian  that  of  her  husband*    Now  the  authoriHes  ar^  <1 
a  very  little  money  to  keeping  the  antiquities  of  Lahore  w 
thing  Kke  order,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

On  onr  way  back  from  the  tomb   of  Jehangeer  we  saw  a 
inatch,  which  was  being  played  between  the  young  Nawab 
Bhawiilpoor'e  people  and  some  EngUsh  officers.     The  bory  roc 
extremely  well,  and  the  whole  scene,  backed  as  it  was  by 
buildings  of  the  city,  was  striking  and  characteristic. 

Jan.  ind, — A  true  Punjab  day — ^the  whole  air  fall  of  dtist,  the 
stm  represented  by  a  pale  disc,  like  the  moon  seen  tliron^h  clone 
Thia^  wth  the  thermometer  at  90"^  Fahr.  in  the  coolest  room,  an| 
anything  you  please  out  of  doors — ^no  uncommon  ocetirrence 
the  hot  weather — must  be  delectable.    At  present  it  is  chilly.    Tl 
glass  has  been  dovni  at  21°  or  22^  Fahr.  in  tlie  night  lately  :  buij 
not  bemg  in  tents,  we  feel  the  cold  less  than  we  did  at  Agra. 

We  drove  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Great   Shalimar  Gar( 
Tlie  fountains  played;  but  there- was  no  great  head  of  watc 
and  the  weather  was  most  unpt^b^itious. 

We  adjourned  to  a  grove  of  Sissoo,  under  wliieh  the  boys 
six   neighbouring  %Hllage   schools    had    been     collected — Sikl 
Hindoos,  and  Mahometans,     BoTt^  of  them  were  very  intelligent 
I  asked  one  youth  of  abt^ait  fourteen  wliich  was  the  most  powerfiJ 
comitrj^  in  Europe  after  England,    *'  Geimany,*'  he  replied.    "  An^ 
the  next  to  Gennanyl?"    **  Russia,"  ho  said.     1    demun-ed,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  France.     **  Oh,  France/'  he  smii 
**  was  once  very  powerful ;  but  her  disasters  in  the  late  war  wer 
so  great  that  she  is  no  longer  so  "     Then  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  liis    religion.      He    was    a    Hindci 
•*  Benares/*  he  answered.     "  And  what  is  the  ecclesiiistical  capit 
of  the  most  niuneroua  body  of  Cliriatians  ?  ^'  I  inquired.     **  Home 
he  replied,     *'  Do  you  ktmw  what  is  going  on  in  that  cormtry  T ' 
said,  pointing  to  Spain.     **  A  war  between  the  people  who  want  i 
republic  and  those  who  want  a  monarchy,*'  was  the  answer. 

Having  seen  a  village  in  the  North-west,  we  wtRhed  to  see  on^ 
iu  the  Punjab  under  tlie  guidance  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
so  the  accoimtant  of  the  one  in  which  Shahmar  is  situated  attende 
with  his  maps  and  books. 

This  ^Hllage,  unlike  the  one  I  have  described  near  Agra,  belong 
almost  wholly  to  one  family  and  there  is  only  a  single  Lumber 
the  head  of  that  family.     He  is  absent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Meccd 
but  his  son  came,  and  we  had  a  long  convereation  with  him 
others  as  to  the  amount  of  the  Government  demand^  the  rent  ] 
by  the  cultivators,  the  nature  of  their  occupancy  riglits,  and 
forth.     There  was  present  also  the  Tehsildar,  a  most  importaii 
officer  in  the  Punjab — this  one,  for  instancci  having  303  villnf 
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under  him — the  Canoongoe,  bir  superintendent  of  acconntante  in 
the  Tehsi],  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  accenhtanty  or  Putwarree,  him- 
edlf,  betides  nnmerous  villagers. 

With  these  we  went  ofif  to  visit  the  village ;  sa^  its  mosque,  built 
near  the  tomb  of  a  holy  man,  with  the  hereditary  guardian  «f 
the  tomb ;  went  into  a  house,  due  notice  having  been  given  to 
ilu§- women  of  our  approach;  noticed  the  stable  or  oew-house 
below,  the  sleeping  and  sitting  room  above  with  a  Httle  g^at 
tiM'Up  in  them — the  cooking-apparatus — ^the  household  vessels, 
chieAy  iBartheikware,  not  as  hi  apparently  wealthier  houses,  which 
I  had  seen  at  Ahmedabad,  of  brightly  polished  braiss  or  copper. 
Then  we  tasted  the  parched  Indian  com,  which  was  admirably 
good,,  and  the  ehupattee  (or  ordinary  bread),  exactly  like  the 
aoo^e  of  Kortheht  Scotland,  which  you  r^ember  finding  also 
m  liie  'Trbad.  .  We^  saw,  too;  the  village  weighmah,  an  important 
petBonage,  'Who  manages,  inter,  aim,  the  public  entertainment  of 
stiikogtoi  by  the  village,  and  -  levies  a  rate  for  that' and'  other 
purpose^"  with  which  Government  never  interferes. 

We  stopped  at  a  draper's  ihop,  ajid  examined  the  goods.  Most 
were  English ;  some,  however,  were  native  cottons,  but  of  no 
great  merit.  Lastly,  we  had  the  village  bard  produced,  who  sang 
hideously,  to  a  sort  of  lyre.  We  had  been  led  specially  to  desire 
to  qee  him  from  having  examiaed  a  village  pedigree  (an  admirable 
institution,  recently,  if  I  mistake  not,  made  an  official  village 
record),  to  which  was  prefixed  a  short  account  of  the  fouiidatibn 
of  the  village  by  its  common  ancestor.  The  one  we  saw,  which 
was  not  that  of  the  \allage  I  have  been  describing,  went  back  for 
four  hundred  years,  and  rested,  to  some  extent,  on  the  authority 
of  the  village  bard,  whose  business  it  is  to  know  all  about 
genealogies.  It  was  an  elaborate  docinncnt,  I  know  not  how 
many  feet  in  length,  but  long  enough,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  - 
have  recorded  even  the  history  of  that  great  French  house  which 
is  said  to  have  on  its  pedigi:ee  a  representation  of  the  Due  of  that 
day  going,  hat  in  hand,  to  congratulate  the  Blessed  Virgin  on 
the  birth  of  her  Son,  and  being  addressed  by  her  with  the  words : 
**  Couvrez-vous,  mon  cousm  ?  " 

There  was  a  large  tree  in  the  village  which  I  did  not  recognize, 
and  t)f  which  I  asked  the  name.  It  was  my  friend  the  Pilu  (see 
my  npte  on  Bhurtpore),  whose  acquaintance  I  then  succeeded  in 
making* 

The  old  moat  which  we  found  round  Runjeet  Singh's  Lahore 
has  been  turned  into  gardens,  and  the  whole  of  the  adjoining 
county,  which — except  so  far  as  a  few  very  ancient  trees  formed 
an  exception — ^was  a  howling  wHdemess,  is  now  swathed  in  wood. 
I  observe  in  some  abundance  a  familiar  form,  which  I  came  upon 
for  the  first  time  in  these  lands  as  I  passed  through  Mussoorie — 
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the  weeping  willow.  It  seems  odd  to  see  a  tree  which  I  always 
associate  with  Stratford-on-Avon — ^the  most  English  spot  in  Eng- 
land— amidst  such  un-English  scenery.  I  note,  by-the-bye,  that 
the  last  accredited  guess  as  to  the  tree  of  the  137th  Psalm 
connects  it,  not  with  the  Salix  Babylamcoy  but  with  the  JPopulut 
Euphratica. 

Mrs. has  shown  me  a  large  number  of  flower-paintings. 

She  first  obtains  an  exact  outline  of  the  living  plant  by  a  veiy 
simple  process  of  nature-printing,  and  then  colours  the  outline 
carefully.  The  results  are  minutely  accurate  and  very  beautifuL 
One  portfoUo  illustrated  a  journey  through  Cashmere,  and  made 
one  long  for  a  summer  there. 

As  I  drove  yesterday  with ,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the 

scientific  name  of  the  tall  grass  which  I  heard  called  tiger-grass 
at  Ahmedabad,  and  which  is  very  abundant  here.  ■  I  think  it  is  a 
Saceharumy  but  am  not  quite  sure.  '^  No,"  he  said,  ^*  but  the  people 
in  this  nei^bourhood  call  it  Sikunder's  grass,  as  they  still  c»ll  the 
main  branch  of  a  river  Sikunder's  Channel.  Strange — ^is  it  nott — 
how  that  great  individuahty  looms  through  history — 

"  On  parlera  de  sa  gloire, 

Sous  le  chamne  bien  longtemps 
L'humble  toit  dans  cinquante  ana 
Ne  eonnaitra  pas  d'antre  histoire.*'* 

You   remember   ^'s    maintaining,  half  seriously,  that  the 

villagers  in  the  plain  between  Hampden  and  Oxford,  when  they 
speak  of  the  Prince,  still  mean  Prince  Rupert. 

How  long  impressions  remain,  and  how  quickly  details  fade 
away !  "  It  is  a  thousand  pities,"  said  a  resident  here  to  me 
yesterday,  "  that  no  one  wrote  down  the  table-talk  of  Bimjeet 
Singh,  who  was  always  saying  noteworthy  things.  A  few  years 
ago  there  were  men  alive  who  could  have  done  it,  but  now  it  is 
loo  late." 

I  still  see  very  few  animals — a  pair  of  hoopooes,  and  the  mun- 
goose,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  cobra,  at  this  place;  the 
lammageyr  at  Landour ;  several  birds  of  the  hawk  kind,  including 
a  large  ugly  kite,  which  acts  as  a  scavenger ;  a  fine  tiger  in  con- 
finement at  Pattiala  ;  another  just  caught,  and  vincla  recusans  very 
much  indeed,  poor  beast ;  a  little  lynx  also,  there,  nearly  as  pretty, 
and  somewhat  more  amiable  than  the  one  who  used  to  live  in  that 
house  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  of  which  the  keeper  observed 
when asked  him  if  the  Suricate  bit,  "  Bites,  sir?  every- 
thing bites  here  I" 

Will  you  have  a  wild  beast  story,  of  which  you  may  believe  as 
much  as  you  please  ? 

A  tigress  who  lived  in  captivity  at  Lahore  made  her  escape  one 

*  ''CinquMito  ana"  ia  France  is  2,200  hero. 
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day,  and  not  mmatarally  startled  the  station  pretty  considerably. 

At  length  the  gardener  in  whose  domain  her  cage  was  situated 

went  to  the  proper  authority,  and  begged  to  be  ordered  to  take 

ihe  ronaway  back.   "  Order  yon  to  take  it  back  1"  was  the  reply — 

'*rn  give  you  no  such  order — ^it  would  be  ordering  you  to  be  killed.** 

**Not  at  all,  sir,"  said  the  man.     "  Only  give  me  the  order,  and  I 

-wifl  take  the  tigress  back."     "  Til  give  you  no  such  order,  but  you 

may  do  as  you  please/'  was  the  rejoinder.    Hereupon  the  man, 

taking  off  his  turban,  walked  up  to  the  creature,  which  was  lying 

in  a  shrubbeiy  which  it  had  probably  mistaken  for  a  jungle,  and 

after  a  courteous  salutation,  said  to  her,  ^'In  the  name  of  the 

po'weiful  British  Government,  I  request  you  to  go  back  to  your 

cagGT    At  the  same  time  he  put  his  unfolded  turban  round  her 

neck  and  led  her  back. 

Tlie  poor  fellow  lost  his  hfe  not  long  afterwards,  while  trying 
the  same  experiment  on  a  bear,  whose  poUtical  principles  were 
not  equally  good. 

M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 


REVIEW  OF   OBJECTIONS  TO  ^^  LITERATURE  AND 

DOGMA." 


VI. 


TO  any  fair  judge  of  evidence,  the  external  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  belief  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  its  source 
in  the  Apostle  John.  But  what  is  relied  on,  as  above  all  fatal  to 
this  beKef,  is  the  internal  evidence.  The  internal  evidence  is  sup- 
posed to  lead  us  with  overpowering  force  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  fancy-piece  by  a  Gnostically  disposed 
Greek  Christian,  a  consummate  literary  artist,  seeking  to  develop 
the  Logos-idea,  to  cry  up  Greek  Christianity  and  to  deciy 
Jewish,  and  taking  for  the  governing  idea  of  his  composition  the 
antithesis  between  light  and  darkness.  Everything  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  we  are  told,  is  profoundly  calculated  in  this  sense.  So 
many  miracles,  and  in  such  a  gradation,  as  were  proper  to  bring 
out  fully  the  contrast  between  Kght  and  darkness,  life  and  death, 
Greek  willingness  to  believe,  and  Jewish  hardness  of  heart,  so  many 
miracles,  and  no  more,  does  the  Fourth  Gospel  assign  to  Jesus. 
The  whole  history  of  the  last  supper  and  of  the  cnicifixion  is 
subtly  manipulated  to  serve  the  author  s  design.  Admirable  as  is 
his  art,  however,  he  betrays  himself  by  his  Christ,  whose  unlikeness 
to  the  Christ  of  the  Synoptics  is  too  glaring.  His  Christ  "  is  a  mere 
doctor ;  mbraUty  has  disappeared,  and  dogma  has  taken  its  place ; 
for  the  sublime  and  pregnant  discourses  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  Moimt  of  Olives,  we  have  the  arid  mysticism  of  the 
Alexandrian  schools."  So  that  the  art  of  our  Greek  Gnostic  is, 
after  all,   not  art  of  the  highest  character,  because  it  does   not 
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manage  to  conceal  itself.  It  allows  the  Tubingen  critics  to.  find, 
it  out,  and  by  finding  it  out  to  pull  the  whole  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  pieces,  and  to  ruin  utterly  its  historical  character. 

Now  here,  again,  in  what  these  critics  say  of  the  internal  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  external  evidence  in  some 
respects  makes  it  hard  for  a  plain  man  to  follow  them.  The  Gnostic 
author,  they  say,  governed  by  his  idea  of  the  antithesis  between 
light  and  darkness,  assigns  to  Jesus  no  more  miracles  than  just 
what  are  required  to  bring  out  this  antithesis.  Therefore  the  last 
iwo  verses  of  the  twentieth  chapter,  which  speak  of  the  "  many 
other  signs  which  are  not  written  in  this  book,"  are  spurious.  Like 
the  whole  twenty-first  chapter  which  follows,  they  are  a  later  addi- 
tion by  some  one  ignorant  of  the  artist's  true  design.  Well, 
but  in  the  seventh  chapter  we  find  the  Jewish  people  asking  :* 
"When  the  Christ  comes,  will  he  do  more  miracles  than  this  man 
does  ?  "  and  in  the  sixth  chapter  it  is  impHedf  that  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  were,  as  the  Synoptics  represent  them,  numerous.  Did  the 
artist  forget  himself  in  these  places ;  or  is  it  the  Tiibingen  critics 
who  have  forgotten  to  tell  us  that  in  these  places  too  the  text  is 
spurious  ?  In  the  eleventh  chapter  we  have  a  like  oversight  on 
the  part  of  somebody,  either  the  artist  or  (which  is  hardly  likely) 
his  German  interpreters.  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  are,  by 
some  mistake,  allowed  to  say :  "  This  man  doeth  many  miracles."J 
In  the  twelfth  chapter  matters  are  even  worse  ;  it  is  there  said§  that 
the  Jews  would  not  beUeve  in  Jesus  "  though  he  had  done  so  many 
miracles  before  them."  No  doubt  this  is  spurious,  and  in  omitting 
to  tell  us  so  the  critics  fail  a  Kttle  in  vigour  and  rigour.  But,  on 
the  whole,  what  admiration  must  we  feel  for  the  vigour  and 
rigour  which,  in  spite  of  these  external  difiBculties  can  see  so  far 
into  a  millstone,  and  find  such  treasures  of  internal  evidence  there, 
as  to  be  able  to  produce  a  theoiy  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  like  Baur's? 

The  internal  evidence,  then,  is  what  the  rejectors  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  confidently  rely  on.  But  to  us  the  internal  evidence 
eeems  to  point  by  no  means  to  a  speculative  genius,  a  consimimate 
artist,  giving  to  Christianity  a  new  form  of  his  own,  adopting  a 
certain  number  of  sayings  and  doings  of  the  real  Jesus  from 
the  Synoptics,  but  inventing  for  Jesus  whatever  he  did  not  thus 
adopt.  Much  more  it  seems  to  us  to  point  to  a  sincere  Christian, 
a  man  of  literary  talent  certainly  and  a  Greek,  but  not  a  consum- 
mate artist;  having  traditions  from  John,  having,  above  all,  logia 
from  John,  sayings  of  the  Lord,  and  combining  and  presenting 
materials  in  the  way  natural  to  him.  The  Evangelist's  Uterary  pro 
cedure  is  that  of  a  Greek  of  ability,  well  versed  in  the  philo 
fiophical  speculation   of  his  time,  and  having  the  resources  of 

•  Verse  31.  t  Verse  2.  t  Verse  47. 
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Greek  style  and  composition  at  bis  command*     But  when  one 
hears  of  a  consmnniate  artist,  an  idealizing  inventor,  when  oni 
hears  of  a  gifted  writer  arranging  liis  liero'e  life  for  eflfect,  free! 
making  discourses  for  liim,  one  thinks  of  Plato ;  and  the  writer 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  no  Plato,     The  redaction  and  composition 
this  Gospel  show  literary"  skill,  and  indicate  a  trained  Greek 
their  author^  not  a  fisherman  of  Galilee.    But  it  may  be  said  vnX\i 
certainty  that  a  Kterary  artist^  capable  of  inventing  the  most  striking 
of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  to  Nicodenius  or  to  the  woman  of  Samaria* 
would  have  also  made  his  composition,  as  a  whole.,  more  fiawlees, 
more  aiiistically  perfect,  than  the  Fourth  Gospel  actually  is.  Judged 
from  an  artist's  point  of  view,  it  has  blots  and  awkwardneesea     i 
which  a  master  of  imaginative  invention  woiild  never  have  «^uJ^| 
fered  his  work  to  exjiibit.     Let  us  illustrate   this  by  examples" 
taking,  as  our  rule  is,  no  case  which  is  not  clear,  and  where  the 
plain  reader  may  not  be  expected,  if  he  will  only  take  the  trouble 
to  look  carefully  for  himself  at  the  passages  we  quote,  to  follow 
without  doubt  or  difficulty. 

Our  Evangelist  has,  we  say,  to  place  and  plant  records  of  Jeei: 
supplied  to  him  by  John.   He  has  to  place  them  without  a  persona 
recollection  of  the  speakers  and  scenes,  and  without  a  Jew's  in- 
stinct  for  what  wdtli  such  speeches  and  scenes  was  possible  an^|| 
probable.     He  combines  and  connects,  but  his  connection  is  oftei^^ 
only  exterior  and  apparent,  not  reaL    No  artist  of  Plato's  quaUty^ 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  connection  in  the  discourse 
Jesus  reported  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  from  the  thirty-fif 
verse  to  the  thirty-eighth :  "Say  not  ye^  There  are  yet  four  mont 
and  then  cometli  harvest  ?  behold,  I  say  unto  you,  Lift  up  your  ey0 
and  look  on  the  fields,  that  they  are  white  already  to  harvee 
and  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  lil 
eternal,  that  he  that  soweth    and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejc' 
together.   For  /terein  is  tJiat  saying  true^  Chie  smeeth  and  another  iwf 
/  sent  you  to  nap  that  whereon  ye  have  bestowed  no  labour  ;  other  \ 
have  laboured^  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours'^     Surely  ther 
are  here  two  parts,  of  which  that  one  which  we  have  given  i| 
italics  has  a  motive  quite  diflerent  from  the  motive  of  the  othc 
which  precedes  it.     The  motive  of  the  first  is  the  ripeness  of  the 
har\'e8t  and  the  guerdon  of  the  reapei-s ;  the  motive  of  the  seconds 
is  the  admission  of  the  cbsciples  to  reap  what  they  had  not  sowii 
Both  have  all  the  character  of  genuine  sayings  of  Jesua,  bu 
there  is  no  real  connection  between  them,  only  they  coincide  t^ 
pairing  a  sower  with  a  reaper,  Jesus  did  not  make  long,  continuotj 
speeches,  jointed  and  articulated  after  the  Greek  fashion; 
uttered  pregnant  sentences,  gnomic  sayings  ;  and  two  sets  of  sue 
sayings,  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  which  were  among  th^ 
Greek  editor's  store  of  loffia^  we  have  here.     But  to  this  editor  i 
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oouthitioiig  And  jointed  fomi  of  Greek  discouree  seemed  the  natural 
one;  and  Uierefore,  caught  by  the  verbal  coincidence,  lie  blends 
tlu?  two  etiyinpg  into  one»  and  claps  a  for  in  between  them  to 
Bh  a  connection.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance;  the 
of  Jeniifl  are  eafely  there,  and  the  real  relation  between 
U)em  wail  sure  to  be  brought  out  by  time  and  scrutiny.  It  is  only 
importance  an  a  gauge  of  the  Evangelist's  artistic  faculty.  A 
"^  '^'-^nate  artist,  inventing  for  Jesus,  could  not  have  been 
i&i;  .itli  such  a  merely  seeming  and  verbal  connection. 

More  striking  is  the  artistic  failure  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  chapter.  We  will  remark  that  on  any  supposition  of  a 
consummate  artist  and  of  perfect  m(»ti\aug,  the  mode  of  intro- 
ducing  all  the  lovely  group  of  sa^angs  about  ^*the  good  shepherd'* 
ud  **the  door'"  is<piite  unaccountable.  But  let  that  pass,  and  let 
look  at  tlie  sayijigs  themselves.  Who  can  doubt  that  here 
nguin  we  have  two  separate  sets  of  logia  of  Jesus,  one  set  which 
have  /  am  the  tjood  shefJterd  for  their  centre,  and  another  set 
which  have  for  their  centre  I  am  the  door;  and  that  our  Evange- 
list haa  thrown  the  two  together  and  confused  them  ?  Beautiful 
are  the  sajings,  even  when  thus  mixed  up  together,  they 
far  more  beautiful  when  disentangled.  But  the  Evange- 
li*t  bad  a  doorkeeper  and  a  door  itnd  sheep  in  his  first  parable ; 
and  lie  had  another  parable,  in  which  was  '*a  door  of  the  sheep,'* 
Catching  again  at  an  apparent  cotmection.  he  could  not  resist 
joining  the  two  parables  together,  and  making  one  serve  as  the 
exr :  ^ion  of  the  other.  To  explain  the  fiiet  parable,  and  to  go 
oil  ii^  with  it,  the  second  ought  to  nin  as  follows:  **I  am 

the  door  of  the  sheep.  All  that  climh  up  mmi  oilier  waif  are  thieves 
id  robbers ;  but  the  slieep  do  not  hear  them.  I  am  the  door ;  by 
ji'any  man  enter,  he  in  the  shepherd  of  the  »he^r  The  words  in 
^muBt  be  substituted  for  the  words  now  in  the  text  of  our 
and  Jesus  must  stand,  not  as  the  door  of  salvation  in 
geoeml,  but  as  the  door  by  which  to  enter  is  the  sign  of  the  true 
landier.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  words  now 
in  the  text  are  riglit*  and  that  what  is  ^rrong  is  the  connection 
impos^td  on  them.  The  seventh  and  ninth  vei*8e9  are  a  lofion 
quite  distinct  from  what  precedes  and  follows  them,  and  ought 
111  1  *',' V  separated  from  it.     **  I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep. 

I  -I  J  ;  by  me  if  a  man  enter  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall 

gv>  ill  and  out  and  find  pasture.'"  The  eighth  verse  belongs  to 
111  '^  ^  I  lirable,  tlie  parable  of  the  shepherd;  not  to  the  parable 
tjf  r.     It  should  follow  the  lil'th  verse,  and  be  followed    Ijy 

the  tenth,    Jesus  says  of  the  sheep:  **A  stranger  will  tliey  not 


*  Sm  Jolm  X.  S,  9,     Innteftd  or  ^x$w  wph  i^Lou  we  muat  road  iurv^ati^oviTtp  iLkA^x^^^f* 
flUUkftd  of  1lm<tvffay  we  muit  rt^iktl  iueoC&vffif^  and  woifi^v  i<mv  r&¥  wpo0drvy  instoaa  of 
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follow,  but  will  flee  from  hini,  for  they  know  not  tlie  voice 
strangers.    All  that  ever  came  before  me  are  tliieves  and  robber 
but  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them.     The  thief  cometh  not  but  H 
steal  and  to  kill  and  to  destroy  •  I  am  come  that  they  might  ha\ 
life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly,     I  am  ih^ 
good  shepherd.*'     Piecing  his  logia  together,  seeking  always 
connection  between  them^  the  Evangelist  did  not  see  that  he  wa 
here  injuring  his  treasures  by  mixing  them.     But  what  are  we 
think  of  a  consummate  artist,  inventing  freely,  and  capable 
producing,  by  free  invention,  such  things  as  the  most  admirabl 
of  the  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ; — wha 
are  we  to  think  of  such  an  artist  combining   in  cold  blood 
sayings  of  Jesus  so  ill  that  any  one  with  ©yes  in  his  head 
detect  a  better  combination  for  them  ! 

The  reader,  probably*  wll  follow  ns  without  much  difficult 
here;  but  certainly  he  wiU  have  no  difficulty  in  following  us  if  we 
take  the  last  words  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  -4rtW,  hi  us 
henc€y  and  assert  that  no  consummate  artist,  no  Plato,  would  evej 
have  given  us  that,  f  Beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  Jesus  nev€ 
said  in  one  connection  :  *'  As  the  Father  gave  me  commandmenf 
even  so  I  do.  Aiise,  let  us  go  hence.  I  am  the  tme  vine,  and  m]j 
Father  is  the  husbandman/*  and  so  on,  "without  the  least  sign 
rising  or  going  away^  but  vnih  the  discourse  continiiing  through 
out  three  more  chapters.  How  the  Evangelist  could  have  comd 
to  make  him  say  it,  is  the  question.  Probably,  with  the  commenc 
ment  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  the  writer  passed  to  a  fresh  set 
noteSf  containing  another  set  of  sajdngs  uf  Jesus;  and  he  marked 
the  transition  by  inserting  between  the  end  of  one  set  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next  the  words :  "  Arise,  let  us  go  honce.'^  Thei 
were  traditional  words  of  Jesus,  as  we  see  from  the  '*  Rise,  let 
be  going,*'  of  St.  Matthew;  and  the  oomposer  of  the  Fourt 
Gospel  may  have  thought  they  would  come  in  serviceably  at  tl 
point.l  What  he  thought,  we  can  only  conjecture ;  but  that  n^ 
man  freely  inventing,  not  arranging  and  combining,  and  above 
that  no  consummate  artist,  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  placin  j 
those  wordK  at  that  point,  we  may  atfirrn  with  the  utmost  confi 
deoce.  Cei-tainly  there  needed  an  imaginative  intellect  not  k 
fine  than  Plato's  to  mvent  for  Jesus  such  a  saying  as  :  **  The  houi 
cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worsliip  thd 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth/*  But  oonccnvo  a  Plato  ordering  tl 
march  of  hie  compoBition  thus;  "  Aiise,  let  us  go  hence.  I  am  th^ 
true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman  I*^ 

To  the  same  category  of  defects  of  composition,  inexplicable  ^ 
the  theory  of  a  consummate  artist  freely  inventing,  but  quite 
telligible  if  we  suppose  a  literary  arranger  sometimes  emLkarrass« 
in  dealing  with  Ids  materials,  fur  which  he  has  the  profounds 
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rnnfratioii,  bolung  tlioBO  curious  jolts  in  the  narrative  which  are 
1  occaaontiii,  as  we  believe,  by  the  author  having  John's  verjr 
Iwonlfl  in  his  raemor}%  and  being  determined  to  preBervo  them. 
'  1^  in  introducing  the  dialogue,  with  the  woman  of 

-.LIS,  tired  mth  his  journey,  sat  thus*  by  the  welL'^ 
[  Thtifl  <  how?      There  has  not  been  a  word  to  tell  ns,  and  the  ex- 
'  prt'ssiou  as  it  stands  is  an  inoongi'uity*     But  the  writer  had  in  his 
John's  own  words :  *'  Jesus,  tired  with  liis  journey,  sat,  as  I 
iWn  tfllinff  you^  by  the  well  ;'*  and  he  could  not  forbear  using 
fem.    The  same  formula  appears  in  two  other  places,  and  in  both 
it  prolmbly  is  a  relic  of  John*8  own  narrative,     "^  He,  lying  as  lam 
lilHn^you  on  Jesus'  breast,  saith  unto  hitn:  Lord,  who  is  itt''t 
^bdfigain  :  **  After  these  things,  Jesus  manilested  himself  again 
tu  Ids  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  and  he  manifested  himself 
[  oi  lam  ffoing  to  tell  yow."t     In  these  two  cases  to  preserve  John*s 
wortia  does  not  create  any  awkwardness,  but  the  >vriter  still  pre- 
ticrres  them  even  when  it  does.     He  preserves  them,  again,  with- 
I  ottl  duly  adjusting  the  context  to  them,  in  the  forty-fourth  verse  of 
tk fourth  chapter.     "After  the  two  days  he  departed  thence  into 
Oalilee,     I  or  Jems  kirmeff  kBtiJUd  that  a  prophet  /latk  no  honour  in  hh 
<fm  tmmtrtf**    That  was  a  reason  for  staying  away  from  Galilee,  not 
lor  going  there.     But  the  writer  has  John^s  words  about  the  testi- 
mony of  JesuB  in  his  mind,  and  hastens  to  give  them  ^vithout  prepar- 
logtheir  way  by  saying :  ♦*  And  this  he  did*  notwithstanding  his  own 
t««tiiDOQy."    The  embarrassed  sentences  about  the  return  to  Caper- 
^nm,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  owe  their  embarrassment^  not  improbably, 
I  ^**  flid  same  cause :  to  John's  words  sticking  in  the  writer  s  me- 
^"^'fytand  not  being  properly  fused  by  him  with  his  own  narrative. 
fa  like  manner,  who  can  read  without   a  shock  of  surprise, 
^  Ae  relation  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  among  the 
'lilk  beyond   the    Sea   of  Galilee,   that   abnipt   and  motiveless 
^lence :  **  Now  the  passover,  the  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh  t  '*  § 
I  The  most   fanciful    and   far-fetched    explanations    are    offered ; 
'•Ht  who  would  not   prefer  the   simple   and  natural   explanation 
*^«it  the   words   are  a   rehc  of  John's  original  narrative,  which 
M  been   brought   in  by  him   to    date    his    story,    that    they 
t  lodged  in  our  Evangelist's  memory,  and  that  he  was 
^  lose  them*?     They   are  a  Uttle   touch  of  detail,  just 
{%:  ••  These  things  he  eaid  in  the  treasury  as  he  taught  in  the 
Dr  like:  "It  was  then  the  feast  of  dedication  at  Jem- 
it  was  winter,  and  Jesus  walked  in  the  temple  in  Solomon's 
|Hm4,"j|    They  are  exactly  the  expressions  which  a  man  tolling  a 
I  '^^tjr  would  be  likely  to  uae,  but  our  author  preserves  them  in  liis 
^gntuy  composition,  whether  they  suit  the  context  or  no.     And  a 
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conBummate  aitiet,  freely  follovring  his  inventioii,  does  not  con 
poee  thus  negligeutly. 

These  are  grounds  for  the  improbability  of  Bam'*s  theory  whic 
suggest  themselves  from  a  defectiveness  of  artistic  constructic 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Other  grounds  of  improbability  u| 
suggested  by  defects  of  philosophical  grasp*  It  is  alleged  tl 
our  EvangeUst  improves  on  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptics,  inve 
his  profoundest  things  for  him.  But  it  can  be  made  as  clear 
lights  to  any  unbiassed  and  attentive  reader,  that  this  wonderful 
inventor  does  not  always  himself  fully  understand  the  very  things 
he  is  supposed  to  be  inventing,  obscures  them  by  unintelligent 
comment  on  them.  One  instance  of  this  we  have  given  in 
**  Literature  and  Dogma."  Jesus  says:  **  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me  and  drink."*  Then,  with  a  reminiscence  of  a  passage 
in  the  Second  Isaiah  he  adds:  "He  that  believeth  in  me^as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith^  there  shall  flow  out  of  his  belly  rivers  of  Uving  water| 
^Vho  can  doubt  that  Jesus  here  meant  to  say  that  the  believer 
faith — the  faith  of  the  folhiwer  of  Christ — should  be  an  etenil 
source  of  refreshment  ?  But  the  Evangelist  proceeds  to  commcG 
on  the  saying  of  Jesus,  and  to  give  what  is,  in  his  view,  th 
proper  explanation  of  it;  and  tlie  explanation  he  gives  is 
foUows : — ^"  But  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit  (Pnemna)  Tvhich  th« 
that  believe  on  him  should  receive :  for  the  Holy  Spirit  waa  no 
yet  given,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.''  Nothing  can 
more  natural  than  that  a  Christian  of  tlie  first  or  second  cent 
should  wish  to  date  all  comforts  of  the  Spirit  from  aft^r  tl 
famous  effusion  of  Pneuma  subsequent  to  Chri^it's  deatli«  Bn 
suiely  the  sense  of  this  saving  of  Jesos  is  clear;  and  it  is  ck 
too,  that  it  18  a  narrowing  and  marring  of  his  words  to  put 
mechanical  construction  upon  them-  The  reporter  who  put 
fails  to  gnisp  the  words  Mly,  deals  witli  them  imintelUgentlj 
And  how^  incredible  that  a  writer  should  fail  to  seize  rightly 
clear  sense  of  a  saving  invented  by  himself ! 

Again,  take  a  like  case  from  the  eighteenth  cliaptor.    Jesus 
said  of  his  disciples :  "  None  of  them  is  lost  but  the  son  of 
ditiou,"t     Then  comes  the  arrest»t  and  the  speech  of  Jesus  to 
l^and  which  arrested  him :    *'  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  he  i 
therefore  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way,"    He  giv*  >       ^ '       11 
but  puts  his  disciples  out  of  danger.     His  speech  is  j* 
might  have  expected ;  but  instantly  our  Evangelist  adds  that 
made  it  "iw  order  that  the  ^ayiny  mujhi  ht  fuljiHtd  which  /le  &paJt^^ 
them  wli9m  lliou  hast  given  vie  have  J  lost  7wne,^'     Cau  anything  1 
more  clear  than  that  the  two  sayings  have  nothing  at  all  to 
vnih  one  anotlieri  and  that  it  is  a  mechanical  and  narrowiu^ 
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application  of  the  fii-st  which  makes  it  lead  up  to  the  second  t  In 
tl)»  "  '  '  1  ;il  Balvation  is  the  theme  ;  in  the  second,  safety  from 
*  i  .-,         ger.     And  coidd  the  free  and  profoimd  inventor  of 

th^  first  have  been  80  caught  by  the  surfaces  of  things  as  to  make 
it  t;  ^>  prophecy  of  the  second? 

■  r-r  ilie  he<uh  of  all  hu  reporters! — this  idea  is  for  us  our 
eoastant  guide  in  reading  the  Gospelfl ;  and  it  is,  wa  are  convinced, 
Ae  only  safe  one.  But  the  Tubingen  professors  revei-se  the  idea, 
and  say  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is  the  reporter  who  is  over 
the  he^d  of  Jesus.  In  the  concluding  chapters  of  this  Gospel  the 
uphical  author,  they  say,  so  frames  the  discourse  of  Jesus 
an  r^*mirreution  is  presented  "as  an  internal  phenomenon 
oontinually  being  accompUshed  in  the  believer's  conscience."  No 
doubt  tliis  view  of  the  rpsurrection  is  indicated  in  the  Fourth 
Go^iel,  as  it  is  indicated  also  by  St,  Paul ;  but  the  question  is, 
docw  it  corae  from  Je«ue  himself,  or  was  it  invented  by  the  more 
fi^)>iritual  among  his  followers  to  give  a  profounder  sense  to  the 
physical  miracle  of  his  resurrection  ?  We  confine  ourselves  at 
present  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  we  say :  True,  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  there  f^'i  i    d  as  a  phenomenon  accomplishing  itself 

ia  the  believers  <  nee.  "The  idea  is  a  profound  one;  it 
me^^d  R  great  spirit  to  conceive  it.  If  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
<}o«ipel  conceived  it,  we  may  aUow  that  he  carries  the  significance 
of  the  resurrection  higher  than  the  Synoptics  cany  it ;  higher 
tliui  the  Jeans  of  the  Synoptics  carries  it.  But  if  he  is  the  author 
of*'  -  ' '  a,  he  will  present  it  firmly  and  clearly;  if  he  presents  it 
out  ;  iy»  then  he  probably  got  the  idea  from  Jesus,  and  did  not 
<|Q]t6  understand  it /'     How,  in  fact,  does  he  present  it  ? 

'"    '         ^!  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  Foui-th  Gospel,  the 
itt     I  (  ler  may  perceive  tliat  there  are  certain  fundamental 

^^w^miM  which  serve  a©  nuclei  or  centres^  appearing  repeatedly  and 
iii  -  T  connections,  mth  a  form  aomerimes  shorter,  sometimes 

^n_  .  -anded.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  we  shoidd  discover  in  such 
^^a  '  '  :  '  o  theme,  the  original  logion  of  Jesus ;  and  this,  or 
WLi  \,  .  r  t  approach  to  it,  will  in  general  be  given  by  the 

^lomB  in  it«  shorter  and  less  expanded  form.  Very  likely  Jesus 
wmy  Imnself  have  used  a  theme  on  several  occasions,  and  liimself 
iiave  Bome times  given  to  it  a  more  expanded  form  ;  still,  from  the 
€heme  in  its  simplest  and  shortest  form,  we  probably  get  our  best 
'  "^tte  t«  what  V  I  '      Tn^, 

Two  such  j  1     I uL'8  in   the   long  discourse  of  Jesus 

Ixjfore  his  arrest  are  these :  I  go  to  the  Father^^  and,  I  go  away\  and 


*  if94ffm  mp^f  T^y  iraripa,  John  XTl.  17*    Tbis  is  probitblj  the  piimltlTe  Itumo ;  wd 
IttTt  alio:  ^4y»  wpir  ri^  ii4^i^carr4.  fAt  (xvL  6),  rp^t  rhv  irartpa  fiov  imJryu  (xvl  lO), 
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come  again  to  you.*  Let  us  add  to  these  a  third :  A  UttU'tMls  and 
ye  see  me  not ;  and  again  a  little  whiUy  and  ye  ehaU  see  me.f  These 
three  sayings  appear  and  reappear^  they  come  in  diffet^nt  connec- 
tions, they  take  forms  somewhat  varying.  But  they  are?  primitive 
themes ;  they  give  us  probably  the  nearest  approach  possible  to 
the  words  actuallyuttered  by  Jesus* 

,  This,  then,  is  what  we  have :  J  go  to  the  Fatliei'.  IgOy  and  come 
again  to  you.  A  little  while  and  ye  Me  me  not^  and  again  a  Httle  while 
€m4  ye  shall  see  me.  Now,  it  is  alleged,  and  truly,  that  the  Fcmrth 
Gopfpel  suggests  a  view  of  the  resurrection  of  J^us  as  ati  intenial 
ph^Qmenon  accomplishing  itself  in  the  believer^s  cOnsci^be. 
The  basis  on  which  this  allegation  must  reert  is  supplied  by  the 

,  three  logia  which  we  have  quoted. 

But  ike  three  logia  lendtheinselyes  either  to  the  annbimecfmAt 
,of  a  physical  resurrection  or  to  the 'announcement  of  a  jkpiritaal 
resurrection.    Everyt^g  depends  on  their  context  and  <^oimdc- 

.  tiou.  And  by  piecing  things  together,  by  putting  thecfe-fojfta  in 
the  f^ont,  by  connecting  them  immediately  with  othet-  fo^- given 
by  pur  Evangelisiv  by  dropping  out  things  he  inserts  between,  we 

-  cav  get  at  a  resurrection  annoimced  by  Jesus  which  is!  declriy 

-spiritual.  ''I  go  to  my  Father ;  I  go,  and  come  agiaia*  to 'you. 
A  little  while  and  ye  see  me  not,  and  again  a  little  while'  a&d  ye 
shall  see  me.    I  will  not  leave  you  desolate,  I  will  come  to  yon. 

.  Yet  a  litde  while  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more;  but  ye  see 
me,,  because  I  live  and  ye  shall  live."  A  disciple  asks  bow  it  is 
that  they  shall  see  him-  and  that  the  world  shall  not^-  '  JFesus 
ajisw:erB :  "  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word ;  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  to  him  and  make  our 
abofde  with  him.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid;  I  go  away  and  come  again  to  yo^t."t  And  this  resurrection 
of  Jesus  is  connected  by  him  with  the  coming  of  the  Paraclete, 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  new  hght,  who  should  bring  out  in  the 
hearts  of  the  disciples  the  real  significance  of  Jesus  and  of  what 
he  had  said.§ 

Thus  placed  and  connected,  the  primitive  tpxopMt,  the  /  eome 
again  of  Jesus,  gives  us,  no  doubt,  the  resurrection  of  Ohrist  as 
"auL  internal  phenomenon  accomplishing  itself  in  the  believer's 
consciousness."  It  gives  it  us  as  being  this  in  Jesus  Christ's  own 
view  and  prediction  of  it.  The  same  idea  is  preserved  for  us  by 
the  First  Epistle  of  St^  John,  an  epistle  which  cannot  well  have 
been  written  by  our  Evangelist,  its  style  is  so  unlike  his.  But 
the  Epistle  deals  with  many  of  the  ideas  dealt  with  by  our  Gospel, 

*  ^dyw  Kol  fpxofuu  Tphs  ifias.    John  ziv.  2\ 

t  fwcpSyf  Kai  oi  Stmpuri  /m,  icol  ircCXir  fUKpi^i  koI  t^9trei  /jl€,    Jcbn  xtL  1 7. 

J  John  XTi.  10;  xiT.  28;  xvi.  16;  xW.  18,  19,  23, 27,  28. 

§  John  xiT.  28—26. 
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it  preeeuts  the  oIAdtHg  irt  Jbsus  and  in  Iiis  Father,  aa  tlic 

:  'inliment  of  thi^promi^^^    *^    i^rrni^l  life  made  by  Jesus  to  his 

|i"  s."     The  idea  isBo  ("i  lad  profoiiDdauone;,thatif  our 

£¥migt3lxBt  had  ever  fairly  giaeped  it-,  still  more  if  lie  had  conoeiv^d 

'  ci  it,  he  couhl  hardly  have  so  dealt  with  it  that  he  left 

{li  ,  wh*jther  he  hiinndf  eiitei*taiuod  it  or  not.     He  could 

BCi  more  do  tld»  tlmn  Paul  ooidd  leave  us  ia  ddiibt  whether  he 

-"    *  -rved  his  great  idea  of  the  >^        '        ''  ^V     ^    nj^ 

I  of  Je8U8  accompIiHhiQg  tlu  i  iji 

m  UelieYer  1^  coiiBoionce*    The  xaind  which,  while  tuUy  acceptiilg 

vsical  mimole  of  the  resun-ectioui  could  yet  diacern  that 

\t\  iiomenou  to  be  niade  fruitful  uiufit  have  a  spiritual  signifi- 

oaiice  given  to  it — «uch  a  Tnind  woidd  certainly  have  been  im- 

^j  ^  ^     T  T.- 1  ,-  -^^^1j  j^jj  idea,  and  hav-   V    i  :f  distinct  and  firm. 

I   Bb   arranges   his   in  s  aa  to  make  tlw? 

crftmueo  oS  Ipx^^i  4nd  oft^r^t  to  a  spiritual  resutixfctioii  rerj- 

ffl  '  '  1      f  -       *    -''      f^  -r  thiugs,  aud  to  obscure  it;  wh2e 

LI  ,  1  diction  Ifi  brought  out  distinctly. 

,Hil|i  ftiy  Fathifir's  houdo  are  matty  mansions;  if  it  wefe  not  «ov  I 

rould  havo  told  you.    For  I  go  to  prepare  a  plur     r  i   /on,  and  if 

gt>,  1  -vvill  prepavo  a  pkee  for  you*.    I  come  agu    .      ;  i  ^vill  t«ko 

you  unto  myself,  tJmt  where  I  am  ye  may  be  abo.'t    There,  can 

\\  <loubt   tJiat    the    primitive  theme    of  ^o/iat  tt/j^  v/iS^,   / 

in  unto  you,,  is  here  bo  iised  and  connected  as  to  make  it 

point  deciifflvely  to  a  pliyrioal  resurrection.    And  this  key  far  the 

I     ill  being  once  given,  the  im]M  n  left  by  the  other 

J  iieme,  ^wcpoi' «ccu  o(//£<r^e /icj   a    la  tie  mid  ye  shall  $ee 

md^  m  ia  the  main  an  impresrion  to  the  same  effect.     *'  A  little 

,  A  '  *        ^  .  not*  and  again  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see 

Lii  I  |i  and  lament,  but  the  world  ehall  rejoice;  ye 

11  be  BOrrowfuh  but  your  aorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.    Ye 

n  V  uow ;  but  I  will  eee  you  again,  aud  your  heart  shall  re- 

^  nur  joy  no  man  sliall  take  from  you,*'}     The  r/e  ahallme 

me  of  the  primitive  theme  here  finiahee  by  becoming  /  wUl  see  yoii ; 

ling  and  «       r     lion  are  suelitliat  itm  ^nv 

i  ,    ;     ii;ive  right  ^    I       !  proted  the  mind  of  I       i     m- 

geliHty  when  they  make  this  passage  and  the  theme  f^t^Kftoy  W  m/ftir^i 

"   '        !{»roaching  physical  r^    i    i       '      i>f  Jesus. 

il  ;    ,       ^  ,   >He   that   to   a  spirili  tion  mich 

JK8  as  the  three  primitive  themes  we  have  quoted  do  not 

fiTI         ''  I    but  may  be  made  to  signily  it  only  as  a  secondarj^ 

iQcI  'iieaning,  brought  hi  for  purposes  of  edificatioiu  and 

originally  hidden  in  them,  porhapa,  for  these  purposes!    This,  no 

•  IJoho  11.24,  25. 

t  John  xir,  2,  a,     Th*  text  /oUowdd  Ib  ttmt  ol  ibe  V*tic»n  mjintiscript 

I  John  XTi.  lf»,  20,  22. 
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doubt,  will  be  the  character  assigned  to  the  wordfi  by  officl 
theologj^   and  by  popular  religion.      To  ns,  however,  it  secni 
certain  that  to  a  spiritual  resurrection  the  words  primarily  an 
really  point,   and  that  our  Evangelist  has  obscured  their 
scope.     For  him,  as  for  Christendom   long  after  him,  Christ' 
physical  resurrection  stood,  and  could  not  but  stand,  a  phen 
menon   fixed,  immense,  overpowering,  a  central  sun  attractiuj 
everything  to  it.     But  experience  slowly  and  inevitably  reveals 
that  phenomena  of  this  kind  do  not  actually  happen.     Romulus 
does  not  mount  into  heaven,  Epimenides  does  not  awake^  Arthur 
does   not   return ;    their  adoring  followers  think  they  do, 
they  have  promised  it, — ^but  they  do  not»  have  not.      We  ha 
then  to   account   for    the    firm    beUef   of  the    first   Christiai 
in   the   physical   resuiTection   of  Jesus,    when   tlxis   resurrection 
did  not  actually   happen.      We   can   only  account  for  it   from 
things    really    said   by    Jesus,    which   led   them    to   expect   it. 
That  Jesus   was   a   fanatic*   expecting  and  foretelling  hid  own 
physical  resurrection,  deceived  Kke  his  followers,  but  so  fillinj 
them  with  his  own  belief  that  it  prevailed  and  triumphed  wil 
them  when  he  died,  is  an  explanation  which  the  whole  accoun 
we  have  of  Jesus,  read  seriously,  shows  to  be  idle.     His  disciples 
were  misled  therefore,  by  something  Jesus  said,  which  had  not 
really  the  sense  that  he  should  physically  rise  frora  the  dead,  b 
which  was  capable  of  lending  itself  to  tliis  sense,  and  wliirli  1 
disciples  misunderstood  and  imagined  to  convey  it. 

And,  indeed,  they  themselves  tell  us  that  this  is  what  actuall; 
happened ;  only  that  w^hich  was  in  truth  mimnderHanding  they  cii 
understanding.  They  themselves  tell  us  that  they  uncouscioosl" 
exercised  a  creative  pressure,  long  after  the  time  when  they  wei 
going  about  with  Jesus  and  hearing  him,  on  sapngs  and  doiu 
of  their  Master.  "  When  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,**  they  ti 
us,  after  recording  one  of  his  prophetic  speeches,  "  hh  dUdpi 
reineffibered  that  ht  liad  mid  <Aw.'**  Even  if  one  had  not  kno' 
beforehand  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  impossible 
the  records  of  Jesus  in  our  Gospels  to  have  been  notes  tak 
down  day  by  day,  as  by  a  Saint-Simon  or  a  Boewell,  here  is 
Evangelist  himself  telling  us  in  so  many  words  that  they 
not,  "  These  things  underetood  not  liis  disciples  at  the  fii-st, 
tells  us  again,  after  relating  an  incident  w^hich  afibrded  a  rema 
able  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  "  but  when  Jesus  was  glorified  t 
remembered  they  that  these  things  were  written  of  liim,  and 
t}iei/  had  done  these  things  unto  him,^*^  They  recorded,  then, 
sayings  of  Jesus  about  his  resurrection  long  after  they  had 
uttered,   and  when  the  belief  in  his  physical  resurrection 


•  Jolm  il  22, 


t  tTohti  zu.  16L. 
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funnly  fixed  in  their  mindi^.  Biit  even  after  his  death,  ^^  as  yet,** 
tkey  tell  MB  of  themselves,  "  they  knew  not  the  Scripture  that  he 
must  rise  again  from  the  dead."*  This  affords  the  most  irro- 
fr^gable  proof  that  the  sayings  of  Jesus  about  his  resurrection 
Cannot  originally  have  been  just  what  our  Gospels  report ;  the 
sayings,  as  they  now  come  to  us,  must  have  been  somewhat 
moulded  and  accentuated  by  the  belief  in  the  resurrection.  If 
JeeuB  had  said  to  the  Twelve  the  very  words  our  Gospels  report 
him  to  have  said,  the  Twelve  could  have  been  in  no  ignorance  at 
all  of  ''the  Scripture  that  he  must  rise  again  from  the  dead,"  and 
in  na  doubt  at  all  that  they  were  to  count  on  his  rising.  ''  He  took 
unto  Bipa  the  Twelve,  and  said  im.to  them :  Behold,  we  go  up  to 
Jerogalem,  and  all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  concern- 
ing tlftn  Son  of  Man  shall  be  accomplished.  For  he  shall  be  delivered 
unto. the  Gentiles,  and  shall  be  mocked  and  spitefully  entreated, 
and. 'spitted  on;  and  they  shall  scourge  him,  and  put  him  to 
death ;  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again."!  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  Evangelist  adds :  ''And  they  understood  none  of  these  things, 
and  this  saying  was  hid  from  tiiem,  neither  knew  they  the  things 
which  were  spoken."  t  If  Jesus  had  spoken  exactly  as  he  is 
reported,  if  he  had  really  thus  laid  down  in  black  and  white,  as 
the  phrase  is,  what  was  going  to  happen,  the  disciples  could  not 
have  helped  imderstanding  him.  It  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
sible for  them  to  make  that  astounding  declaration,  which  yet  is 
evidently  the  simple  tnith,  that  even  up  to  the  days  which  fol- 
lowed his  death,  "  as  yet  they  knew  not  the  Scripture  that  he 
must  rise  again  from  the  dead."  Something  was  no  doubt  said  by 
Jesus  not  unlike  what  the  Evangelist  reports,  something  which 
easily  adapted  itself  to  the  character  of  a  Uteral  prophecy  of  the 
resurrection,  when  that  event  had,  as  was  believed,  taken  place  ; 
but  the  precise  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  he  cannot 
have  uttered. 

The  Third  Gospel,  which  reports  the  speech  just  quoted,  is  the 
Gospel  which  guides  us  to  the  discovery  of  what  Jesus  can  have 
originally  and  actually  said  about  his  rising  again  on  the  third 
day.  He  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  leave  Jerusalem  Herod  would 
put  him  to  death.  He  made  answer :  "  Go  ye  and  tell  that  fox, 
Behold  I  cast  out  devils  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected'^^  Having  for  ever  before  his 
mind  the  humble  and  suffering  Servant  of  our  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  and  labouring  for  ever  to  substitute  this  in  his  disciples' 
minds  as  the  Messias-ideal,  instead  of  the  biilliant  and  triumphing 
Conqueror  of  popular  Je^vi8h  religion,  Jesus  here,  beyond  all  doubt, 

*  J«lm  zx.  9.  t  Luke  xviii.  31—^3.  t  Luke  xyiii  84. 

I  rf  rplrp  4M>f  rtKuovfiai.  Luke  xiii.  32.  The  text  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  is 
followed. 
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following  the  prophet,*  spoke  of  his  \doIent  and  iguou 
as  hie  perfection  and  victory.  That  violent  end  he,  as  ws 
natural,  could  plainly  foresee  and  often  predicted.  Here  he  pre 
diets  it  in  thin  wise  :  *'  On  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfectedJj 
What  made  liira  eay  :  (hi  the  third  day  f  We  know  how  he  love 
to  possess  himself  of  locutions  of  tlie  prophets  and  to  use  them4 
ae,  for  Instance,  in  that  well  kiiuwn  sajang,  **  Take  my  yoke  iipc 
you,  and  learn  of  me  that  I  am  mild  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  yJ 
shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls;*  the  concluding  phrase,  Ye  ^AoT 
Jifui  rejit  unfo  your  ttouh,  is  a  locution  of  Jeremiah.f  And  in  Hi 
manner  his  phmse,  On  the  third  daj/  I  shall  be  per/eeted^  is  a  renii 
niscence  of  the  prophet  Hoeea.  Amid  the  ruin  of  Ist-ael,  in  thj 
eighth  century  before  Christ,  Hosea  had  said :  **Corae  and  let  ti 
return  unto  the  Eternal;  for  he  hath  toni  and  he  m^W  heal  ua| 
after  two  days  mil  he  revive  luf,  on  the  third  day  he  will  raine  i«  «/?.**$ 
'*  We  shall  be  restored /^re^^/^/Zi^,"  Hosea  means ;  and^  "  I  shall  b^ 
perfected /7r«*ent/y/'  is  what  Jesus  means. 

Here  we  lay  one  finger  almost  certainly  upon  the  central  hffio!^ 
serving  as  foundation  for  the  belief  that  Jesus  had  himself  atlj 
nounced  he  would  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  tliird  day.  Let 
combine  the  scattered  logia^  transposed  some  of  them  to  the  timi 
after  his  death,  which  in  some  degree  enable  us,  through  th^ 
cloud  of  his  disciples'  inadequate  apprehension,  and  of  legend  m\i 
marvel,  \jo  follow  the  Hne  of  light  of  the  Divine  Master.  The  ror] 
of  everything  T\'ith  hirn  is,  as  we  just  now  said,  the  efTort,  tlid 
eternal  effort,  to  substitute,  as  the  Messias-ideal  in  the  mind 
his  followers,  the  Servant^  mild  and  stricken,  for  tho  regal  and 
vengeance-working  Root  of  Da^4d,  And  he  knew,  that  th^ 
victory  of  the  right  Messias-ideal  his  own  death,  and  that  onlj 
could  found.  '*  O  fools  and  slow  of  heart  at  taking  in  all  that  th^ 
prophets  have  spoken !  must  not  the  Messiah  suffer  these  thinjc 
and  enter  into  his  glorj'  ?  Behold^  we  go  up  to  Jemsalem,  anj 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priesta  anJ 
scribes,  and  they  shall  ilehver  liim  to  the  Gentiles  to  orucityi 
nevertheless,  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to»morrow ;  we  must  wor 
the  works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day,  the  night  comet 
when  no  man  can  work ;  I  must  walk  to-day  and  to-morrow 
the  day  followng,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected.  A| 
Moses  lifted  up  the  seipent  in  the  wHdemess,  so  shall  tho  Son  of 


•  Seo  Isaiali  Hii-  10,  11.     '*It  plon^sed  tJio  Eternal  to  >iT*ut^i,*  iMt.   1,m  Isitli  i.iit  h\m 
grief.  When  bo  hath  made  his  soul  nn  offering  for  sin,  b* 
long  hi«  dfiy»t  und  tho  ploasure  of  the  KteiTial  shnll  pn 
the  iriTiLi)  of  hia  loul  aad  be  »ftt!afied." 

t  Jen  tL  16. 

i  H0K.Ti*  1«  3.    In  th9  Greek  HihU  of  the  Sdvoisty  tho  ^i^rdH  jiri^ — iw  r^  4|i 
Tpfrjj  &vflum70'J^9m  on  tht  third  du^  rr«  $hitll  ri»€  a^uin,     CampNiv)  thU  liiUi  the  ^ 
in  Ltike,  rp  tpir^  ^M*P9  ▼**.*» pG/4«it, 
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I  l»e  lifted  up ;  and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
uen  imto  rue/" 
^ea,  ihm  it  beJioved  Christ  to  auffer,  atul  to  ri$e  from  tJie  dead  tlie 
'  ''/•!  Inevitably  the  disciples  materialized  it  all>  wrested  it 
a  propheejing  of  bodily  reappearance  and  miracle.  So 
),^y  did  also  ^^ith  the  words :  *'  I  go  away  and  come  again  to 
>XK  ;  a  little  while  and  ye  see  me  not,  and  again  a  little  while 
\A  ye  shall  see  me.*'  To  these  words  the  disciples  gave  a  tiirn, 
?y  placed  them  in  a  connection,  to  suit  the  belief  which  alone 
fi>i  '      -  ath  of  Jesus  could  reassure  and  console  thern,^ — the 

s  resuscitation  aud  bodily  reappearance  on  earth,  his 
iporaiy    re-withdrawal    and  ascension    into    heaven,  to    be 
loBowed  soon  by  his  triiunphal   bodily  advent  to  avenge  and 
[judge.     It  could  not  but  be  so.     It  behoved  that  in  hij<  nanis   s}iOuld 
1 1$  pnac/ted  to  all  nations  repentance  unto  remission  of  sijis  ;t  and  only 
in  this  way  could  the  work  proceed.     Only  in  this  way,  through 
pTofouiid  misapprehension,  through  many  crude  hopes,  under  the 
ttimulos  of  many  illusions,  could  the  method  and  secret,  and 
Bometliing  of  the  temper  and  sweet  reason  and  balance,  of  Jeeiis, 
W  caiTi»;id  to  the  world.     Only  thus,  through  natural  and  national 
«<f(^4rfw/ reinforcing  their  real  love  to  their  Master  and  zeal  to 
pTojj£^te  his  doctrine,  could  the  weak  arm  of  the  disciples  acquire 
eaergy  enough  to  hold  aloft  the  word  of  Ufe,  set  up  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  found  the  time  Israel,  and  bring  in  everlasting 
t5k^  ws.     But  the  promises  and  predictions  of  their  Master 

^'-  ithelese  not  what  they  fancied.     He  had  said:  '*  Ye 

sUU  nee  me  again,  because  I  live  and  ye  aliall  live  j  if  a  man  keep 
Giy  «aying  he  shall  never  see  death.  If  ye  love  me  and  keep  my 
^Ords,  I  vnH  come  unto  you  and  make  my  abode  with  you/*§ 
*^ey  construed  this  into  :  **  Ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  will  come 
^n  and  take  yon  unto  myself  to  reign  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
■*inta in  the  New  Jerusalem/*]]  The  gemiine  promise  of  Jesus 
^^  the  promise  of  a  spiritual  resxiiTection ;  an&  this  promise  his 
d^ciples  misapprehended,  miscounected,  and  i>bscured.  Only 
supposition  is  even  their  o\v^  version  of  the  histoiy  intelli- 

[  •^  J"  ar,  therefore,  li^om  inventing  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  as  an 
eternal  phenomenon  accoinpHshing  itself  in  the  behevers  con- 
•iouauess,  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  transmits  the  idea,  ui- 
it  obscures  it.    He  saved  it  for  us,  as  in  that  second  harvest 
u^(fia  of  Jesus  he  saves  for  us  so  much  that  is  precious ;  he 
^'Ved  it  from  being  lost,  and  added  it  to  the  indications  which 

JmI^  ,,,\,     ^^'    o<j.  3{,jtt.  XX.  18,  19;  Luko  atiiu  82;  John  ix.  4  (in  thd  Vfttipasi 
^^  All  38 ;  John  lil  U,  and  xil  32. 

^  i  t  Luke  xxiv.  4L 

«  J^ki  4iT.  1^;  Till*  &1  i  xiT,  23.  ||  John  sir.  3  ^  Matt,  xix,  2B. 
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survive  for  us  of  the  line  truly  taken  by  Jesus.  But  from  his  veiy 
mode  of  delivering  it,  we  can  see  that  he  is  not  an  artist  inventing' 
it,  but  a  reporter  transmitting  it  imperfectly. 

Once  more.  Baur's  theory  of  the  consummately  artistic  Greek 
Christian  inventing  all  things  with  a  deep-laid  design  to  damage 
Jewish  Christianity,  and  to  exalt  Qirisf  s  divinity,  is  upset  by  the 
admission  of  things  contmry  to  the  alleged  design.  A  free 
inventor,  inventing  with  the  express  aim  of  doing  damage  to 
Jewish  Christianity,  would  never  have  made  Jesus  say :  Sahon 
turn  is  of  the  Jews.*  A  free  inventor,  inventing  to  impair  the 
credit  of  Peter  and  the  original  apostles,  would  niever  have  made 
Peter  enter  the  sepulchre  first,  or  throw  himself  into  the  sea,  or 
receive  the  charge :  Feed  my  alieep.^  A  free  inventor,  inventing 
from  a  zeal  to  establish  the  dogma  of  Christ's  personal  divinity, 
would  never  have  made  Jesus  give  the  turn  to  his  calling  himself 
the  Son  of  God  which  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter,  when  Jesus 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  for  those  being 
called  Gods  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  asks  why 
he,  then,  may  not  call  himself  the  Son  of  God  1 1  "  Why  haggle 
about  words  and  definitions  in  these  matters!"  he  in  fact  asks ; 
"  all  you  can  say  about  them  is  approximate  merely .'*  But  the 
whole  question  of  the  dogma  of  Christ's  personal  divinity  is  a 
question  of  words  and  definitions  in  the  very  sphere  where  Jesus 
pronounced  such  questions  to  be  vain.  All  these  things  may  be 
ingeniously  explained  by  Baur  now  that  they  stand  there  in  the 
Gospel,  and  challenge  explanation  from  him ;  but  had  his  theory 
of  the  Gospel  been  true,  they  would  never  have  stood  there  for 
him  to  explain. 

Finally,  the  theory  of  the  consummate  artist  implies  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  a  work  proceeding  from  the  imaginative  intellect. 
But  we  deny  (and  here,  too,  the  attentive  reader  will  not,  we  think, 
find  it  hard  to  follow  us),  we  deny  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  the 
character  of  a  work  proceeding  from  the  imaginative  intellect. 
It  has  the  character  of  a  work  proceeding  from  the  soul ;  it  is 
profoundly  and  solemnly  religious.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who, 
we  grant,  like  all  the  reporters  of  Jesus,  underatood  him  but  im- 
perfectly ;  who  gives  us  much  which  is  not  Jesus,  much  which 
comes  from  himself  and  his  time,  much  which  is  addition  and 
legend.  But  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  gives  us  tliis  seriously 
and  in  good  faith,  and  whose  attitude  of  mind  is  not  that  of  a 
freely  inventing  artist.  He  is  too  much  subjugated  by  Jesus  to  feel 
free  to  deal  with  him  in  this  fashion,  as  an  instrument  whom  he 
might  use  for  his  own  purposes  and  his  own  ideas.  He  does  some- 
times attribute  his  own  ideas  to  Jesus,  but  unconsciously,  and  we 

♦  John  It.  22.  f  John  xx.  G ;  xxi.  7,  IG.  %  John  x.  84—36. 
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can  perceive  that  he  18  doing  so ;  if  he  had  attempted  it  con- 

—  '     '1    his  Gos|)ol,  he  would  have  produced  some- 
tl     ^   \^  .it  from  what  we  haye,  and  wo  should  easily 

fa&Ti)  fomtd  him  out.     He  would  have  given  ns  a  work  whert* 
^  ^1  have    Kpoken   all  through  as  he  epeaks  from   the 

^''  rse  of  the  third  chapter  to  the  twenty-firfet,  a  paseagf* 

in  wliieh  our  theological  lecturer  evidently  lectores  ub  tlirough 
t!  '    '^f  Jesofi.     For  his  mind  did  not  hold  itself  so  easily 

I  i    ndently  towards  Jeeus — no  serious  Christian's  did  or 

could — as  to  suffer  him  to  play  fi^eely  with  Jeens,  to  throw  himself, 
a<ir(*  or  lees,  int<i  his  rhamcter*  to  use  Mm  as  a  vehicle  for  saying. 
Hi  in  charaeter  and  with  veiifiimilitnde,  whatever  the  user  wanted 
to  convey.  Plato  might  do  this  with  Socrates,  but  the  author  of 
r:  j>el  could  not  do  it  with  Je«us.  And  the  safe 
iji.  ^^  L  L  J.  in  considering  what  for  our  Evangelist  in  dealing 
with  his  subject  could  and  did  happen,  is  the  analogy,  not  of  Plato, 
but  of  Paul. 

The  old  school  of  apologists  was  fond  of  urging  that  the  Fourth 
Goepel  could  only  have  been  the  work  of  one  of  the  original  chief 
fv        '  -  ''    ,f,     Baur  has  no  difficulty  in  replying  that 

ii ^ Li-        !.^.      i  L...  lian  who   had  probably  never  even  seen 

J«'»i8,  who  was  certainly  not  one  of  the  original  chief  apostles,  and 
rho  yet  is  at  least  equal  to  any  of  them,  and  whose  produc- 
Sons  BurpasH  tlieirs*  Why,  therefore,  may  we  not  have»  he  argues, 
in  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  a  second  gifted  outsider  like 
Paul,  biit  whose  name  has  remained  unknown,  because  it  was 
k^ntial  for  his  purpose  that  it  shoxild  do  so,  and  that  his  work 
bould  point  raysteriously  to  the  Apostle  John  as  its  author? 
^  '  we,  fur  our  part,  feel  no  backwardness  in  admitting  that 

I    of  tJie  primitive  circle  of  the  apostles  there   might  arise 

Mirivtians,  like  Paul^  capable  of  making  invaluable  contributions 
is*  the  New  Testi^iment.  But  we  think  that  none  of  tli«/m  could 
l>nv*t  done  what  Baur's  theory  supposes  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
<i  '[►el  to  have  done;  St,  Paul  himself  could  not  have  done  it* 
The  attitude  of  their  minds  towards  Christianity  and  its  foimder 
ras  too  earnest  and  reverential  to  allow  it.  When  I'aid  quotes  a 
^lon  like  that  exquisite  logion  quoted  by  him  at  Miletus,  but  not 
Dund  in  auy  oth*  of  our  Evangelists,  It  i>  more  blessed  to  $ire  than 
I  receive,*  he  is  clearly  quoting  Jesus,  as  he  says  he  is,  not  arti&ii- 
ily  inventing  for  Jesus,  not  original.  His  manner  when  he  is 
rigbial  we  know,  and  it  is  quite  ditferent :  J  try  not  mine  oitm  self 
]/W  /  am  cfmftciou.H  of  nothUigto  myjfelt\  i/et  an}  I  not  hereby  juMiJied)^  but 
f  that  trieth  7M  u  tJtt  Lfmt}  Imagine  St*  Paul  sitting  down  to  re- 
commend the  dogma  of  justification  by  faith,  through  means  of  a 


•  Acu  11,  iijv 


f  1  Cof.  iv. ;?.  4. 
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fancy  Gospel  composed  of  logia  invented  for  Jemis^  and  fiuitin| 

his  character  as  It  is  more  hlensed  to  give  than  to  receive  snite  \\\a  cha 
racterl     Paiil  could  not  have  done  it;  any  sound  critic  w^ill  fee 
that  he    could  not.    So,  too,  with  the  author  of  the    Fourth 
Gospel.     Where  the  lofjia  are  suited  to  tlie  character  of  Jotnn 
they  come  from  Jesus ;  where  they  are  not,  there  we  have  tl 
theological  lecturer  merely  expanding  a  theme  given  by  l^Bx 
developing  or  thinking  that  he  develops  it.     But  he  remains  hiiE 
self  in  doing  so.     To  possess  himself  as  a  dramatist  of  the  pel 
sonage  of  ilesus,  to  fix  his  sentiments  and  his  whole  part  for  lux 
as  would  be  implied  by  inventing  the  fundamental  themes  instea 
of  merely  developing  them,  he  would  not  have  felt  himself  free. 

The  question  for  us  will  be,  then  :  Are  there  fundamental  themes 
tliscovurable  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  peculiar  to  it,  which  ar 
quite  according  to  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  to  his  recognize 
liabit  of  speech  ?  Because,  if  there  are,  our  Evangelist  has  n«a 
invented  them,  but  they  must  come  from  Jesus,  Now  that  ther 
are  logia  peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whiuh  entirely  suit  tl: 
character  and  the  habit  of  Jesus,  as  these  are  known  to  us  fma 
the  Synoptics,  we  can  hardly  conceive  any  one  denying ;  exceplj 
indeed,  he  have  a  thesis  to  make  good  wliich  constrains 
Let  us  bring  forward  a  few  of  them  :  "i-l  prop/iel  hiw  no  honour  in  i 
own  countrih — My  kimjdom  is  not  of  thu  warltt — In  mt/  Father  j<  hou 
are  n%any  mansions. — The  good  shepherd  giveth  Aw  life  for  tJte  i^keejK 
Otlier  mm  la f toured^  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours, —  The  poor^ 
have  cUways  imth  you^  but  me  ye  have  not  always, —  The  serrant  al/tdeili 
not  in  the  house  for  ever^  the  son  ahidethfor  erer^ — A  woman  when  sfie  is  i 
travail  hath  sorrow  bicanse  herftouris  comet  but  as  soon  as  sfie  is  delirer 
of  the  child  she  remembei*eth  no  more  her  antjnisfi^  for  joy  that  a  man  is  bom 
into  the  world''*  Except  a  man  be,  we  say,  in  the  clutches  of  some 
tyrannous  theory,  we  can  hardly  conceive  liis  denying  that  th«i 
'4offia  are  as  perfectly  and  naturally  in  the  character  of  Jesus 
iire  the  most  characteristic  logia  found  in  the  Sj-noptice,  s^ieh  as: 
Rmider  Ciesars  things  to  Ca*sar,  and  Go<rs  things  to  God ;  or.  No  mm 
futving  put  his  hnnd  to  the  plough ,  and  looking  hatrl%  is  fit  for  the  ti 
dom  of  God :  or,  Foxes  have  hoUs^  and  the  birds  of  th'  '^U-  /-rt*,.  ^^^ 
Ind  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  Aearf.f 

Yet  the  TUbingen  professors  and  our  Liberal  ne\vi*papt-j^  mt 
surely  have  soraetliing  to  go  upon,  when  they  declare  tlmt 
Jesus  of  the   Fourth  Gospel  speaks  quite  differently  from 
Jesus  of  the  Synoptics,  and  propound  their  theoiy  of  the  ' 
artist  inventing,  with  profomidly  calculated  art,  hb  fancy  i.    -^. 
No  doubt  they  have,  f  Jesus  never  can  have  made  the  long  ct^i 
nected  harangues,  or  entered  into  the  formal  development  of 

*  John  xviii.  3C;  xW.  2*,  x.  U;  iv.  38  ;  xii.  8  j  viU.35;  mvL  21. 
t  iloU.  xjul  t£l }  Luke  U.  ^2  ^  lUtt,  vUL  'l\i. 
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own  nature  and  dignity,  or  made  the  endless  repetitions,  which  are 
in  tha  Fourth  Gospel  attributed  to  him.  All  this  is  so  absolutely 
contrary  to  his  manner,  which  we  know  both  from  his  sayings  in 
the  Synoptics  and  from  express  testimony,  that  every  rule  of 
oiiticism  bids  us  suspect  it.  The  sayings  in  the  Synoptics  will  be 
present  to  every  one's  mind ;  two  or  three  of  them,  indeed,  cha- 
racteristic specimens,  we  have  just  brought  forward.  Justin's 
famous  sentence  has  been  again  and  again  quoted :  "  Short  and 
concise  are  the  sayings  that  came  from  him,  for  he  was  no  sophist, 
but  his  word  was  power  divine."*  And  equally  express  is  the 
following  testimony,  by  no  means  so  familiar,  given  by  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  HomiHes :  ''  His  wont  was  to  make  concise  utterances 
touching  the  things  of  concernment  to  the  truth."  t  A  better 
description  of  the  style  of  his  sayings  could  hardly  be  given ; 
they  were  concise  utterances  touching  the  tilings  of  concernment  to  ihe 
truth.  The  character  of  his  parabolic  and  figured  teaching  tells 
its  own  story,  and  needs  no  describing ;  what  distinguished  his 
direct  teaching  was  this  its  gnomic  or  maxim-Uke  characten) 

These  gnomic  sayings  of  Jesus  the  Evangelists  had  to  place  in 
their  narrative,  and  to  provide  for  them  a  setting  and  a  connection. 
The  Greek  editor  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  provides  this  setting  in  a 
very  different  style  from  the  Sjmoptics,  just  because  he  is  a  Greek, 
a  man  of  Uterary  skill  and  philosophical  acquirements,  and  with 
an  intellect  trained  in  the  Greek  fashion.  The  gnomic  form  of 
teaching  was  not  unknown  in  Greek  philosophy,  but  at  the 
Christian  era  this  form  was  to  Greek  writers  an  archaic  one.  They 
had  come  to  dovetail  their  thoughts  into  each  other,  join  their  sen- 
tences byarticulations,andso  frame  their  matter  into  one  continuous 
dierconrse,  just  as  we  do  now  with  ours ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  from  the 
Greeks  that  the  world  learnt  to  do  it.  The  author  of  the  First 
Gospel  was  a  Hebrew,  and  to  the  Semitic  people  the  gnomic  form, 
the  delivering  one's  thought  in  detached  sentences,  was  natiu^l. 
To  the  author  of  the  First  Gospel,  therefore,  this  form  was  natural^ 
as  it  was  to  Jesus  himself ;  and  the  form  of  the  utterances  of  Jesus 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Firet  Gospel  reproduces  more 
faithfully  than  the  Fourth.  Still  it  is  incredible  that  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,'  or  the  prediction  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
the  final  troubles  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  should 
have  been  spoken  straight  off  by  Jesus  just  as  they  are  given  in 
the  First  Gospel.  No  sane  critic  will  mamtain  that  they  were. 
In  both  passages  the  Evangelist  has  had  a  number  of  logia  to 
place,  and  has  given  to  them,  as  well  as  he  could,  a  setting  and 
connection  in  accordance  with  their  subject-matter,  and  with  the 

•  fipaxtU^^  «ol  trOyrofiot  wop*  avrov  \6yoi  yry6vauriy,  o(f  yhp  (Totpitrr^s  Iwfjpxfyi  4^A 
9^v^f  #fov  6  x6yos  avrov  ^r. 
t  Horn.  XTii.  C».    T9p\  tAp  rj?  oXrfBMla  9ia^9p6vruy  (Tvvr6iA,^s  rks  i,iro0d(rtis  iwouWo. 
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occasion  to  which  he  knew  them  generally  to  belong.  Bat  he 
for  the  most  part,  gives  them  tlieir  setting  and  conneetion  simplj 
by  juxtaposing  them ;  the  editor  of  the  Fonrth  Gospel,  having  ' 
give  this  setting  and  connection  to  his  loifia^  gives  it  by  articulating 
them.  Therefore  he  chajigos  the  look  of  tho  hffia  which  he  repor 
more  than  either  of  the  three  Synoptics  changes  it ;  he  less  faith-1 
fully  reproduces  the  fashion  in  which  each  separate  lof^imt  wa»^ 
originally  said  by  Jesus. 

Furthermore,  the  editor  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  to  deal  -with 
second  har\'est  of  logia^  gathered  from  John  after  tlie  fin^  hai-vei? 
of  sayings  had  been  reaped,  and  had  made  men  eager  for  wha^ 
might  yet  remain.  The  mass  of  the  fii*st  harvest  was  sure  to  cot 
HiFt  of  tlie  more  picturesque,  simple,  and  pmctical  sayings  of  tM 
Lord,  In  the  nature  of  tilings  it  was  probable  that  this  should  bc 
so  ;  from  the  character  of  the  first  reporters  it  was  certain  that  iij 
would  be  so.  There  remained  a  number  of  hgia  somewhat  pre 
founder  and  more  obscure,  more  over  the  heads  of  the  discipk*! 
than  the  simpler  login^  and  therefore  less  interesting  to  them. 
this  kind  were  sayings  in  wliich  Jesus  spoke  of  his  relation  to  th« 
Father,  and  of  life  and  death  in  the  sense  that  he  loved  to  give  tc 
those  words.  I  came  forth  from  the  Father  ;  the  Father  ^eni  me;  m^ 
dociHne  is  not  mine  but  his  that  sent  me ;  the  FatJier  is  (greater  ihof*  J  j 
I  Can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing ;  the  Son  can  of  himself  do  fiotAinif{ 
but  onbf  what  he  seeth  the  Father  doing ;  he  that  hateth  me  hatetli 
Fat/ter  also ;  I  and  the  Father  are  otte ;  he  that  Miereth  on  me  Aaf4 
everlasting  life :  if  a  man  keep  my  word  lie  shall  fieuer  see  deatl* ;  /  mn 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  J*  That  sayings  of  this  Icind  were  froc 
the  first  known  and  reported  is  proved  by  our  iiniling  in  the  Fir 
Gospel  such  a  logion  as  the  following :  ''  All  things  are  deliver 
unto  mo  by  my  Father,  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Fathei 
neither  knoweth  any  one  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whon 
soever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."t  We  need  hardly  say  that  here  \ 
Tubingen  professors  smell  tendence^  and  affirm  that  a  pi 
Greek  Gnosticism  must  have  got  thrust  into  the  Gospel  of 
Jewish  EvangeUst.  But  these  solutions  we  do  not  peiTnit  to  ou"! 
selves ;  and  the  loglmu  famous  in  tlie  liistoiy  of  the  criticism  oft 
New  Testament  text,  is  given  by  two  out  of  tho  three  Synoptic 
by  St.  LukeJ  as  well  as  St.  llatthew.  We  receive  it,  therefore^ 
giving  clear  proof  of  the  existence  of  sayings  of  the  Lord  on  tU 
class  of  subjects  which  the  logia  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  touch 
frequently,  subjects  such  as  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Fathe 
and  the  like.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  Jestis  could  have  pti 
sued  hifl  design  of  transforming  the  popular  ideal  of  the  Mc 

•  John  xtL  27 ;  xvil  S,  IS,  21,  23, 25 ;  vil.  16  j  xiv.  28  ;  T*  30 ;  T.  19 ;  sr.  23 ;  JU  J 
vi.  47;  Tiii.  51;  jti,  26. 
t  iUtt  xi  27,  ;  Lttkfl  JL  22*. 
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wfin  wa«  ftnnmificed  by  prophecy  as  th©  Son  of  God,  witJiont 
S  giibjects.  And  it  iein  part  to  the  pmininence  in 
i  i.-.uu  t,w<ipel  of  gajinga  on  them  that  the  tradition  points* 
rhen  it  eo  early  digtiugiiinhes  this  as  tho  spiritual  Gos[)»>L' 
To  the  Grc<^k  <>ditx.ir  of  John's  niatorialB  thefte  lotjia  naturally 
amed  a  transcendent  interest  and  importanoo.  Ho  wiw  plainly 
liman,  aa  wo  havo  «aid,  of  philosophical  acquiremeaite.  Tmc^,  t^Ii** 
ion  was  upperraoat  with  him»  not  specnlation  ;  tho  tone  of  his 
ij>r..i.,T.-itr»,  tlioiigh  from  Jesus  snch  a  perfonnance  ir  inconceivable, 
!  diilly  reli^ous,  penetrated   by  the  grace  and  trnth  ofth© 

r\ilig^ion  of  JesuR.  Whoever  compare«  it  with  what  remains  to  lis 
of  tho  great  Greek  Gnostic^  i>f  Basileides  or  Valentinna^  will 
feel  that  the  difference  between  them  and  tho  writer  of  the  Fourth 
(ftiMpc!  lies  here  I  that  while  they  are  above  all  men  of  specida- 
tiv*e  fi '>^»'  i^t,  he  is  above  all  a  man  of  rehgion.  Still  in  this  world 
of  «M|  ■vQ  thought  lie  had  lived,  in  this  world  of  ceatseleg^ 

lestiona,  aa  Tertullian  says,  **  Unde  malum  ei  qmtre^  el  nnde  homo  €t 
udmixhy  ft  nnde  Deiis? — ^^^heno©  and  why  is  evil  and  whence  and 
how  in  man,  and  whence  is  God?"  Suoh  questions  had  in  his  eyes 
an  infinite  intereftt  and  impoi-tance;  sayings  of  Jesus  whieh  bore 
upon  them  could  liot  but  rivet  and  fascinate  his  mind*  In  Idd  re- 
daction of  JohnV  materials  we  see  that  he  cannot  make  t-oo  much 
ffmch  f(Ufta ;  he  returns  to  them  again  and  ngitin,  and  avails  him- 
Blf  of  every  occasion  for  re-inb'oducing  them,  ' 

Well,   th<fn,  to   change  the  gnomic  fonn  of  his  fundamental 
IbDmes,  the  sayings  of  Jesua,  and  to  connect  these  into  an  articu- 
latcid  and  flowing  discotn-se,  was  a  nde,   as  we  have   seen,   of 
our  EvangeHsVa    redaction,  and    of  itself   necessitated  a  con- 
idemblo  change  in  his  primitive  data.     A  further  change  was 
ed  by  affection  for  certain  themes,  leading  him  to  present 
themes  again  and  again,  slightly  varied.      Moreover,  in  his 
^le  redaction,  in  his  presentment  of  sayings  of  Jesus  as  well  as 
^'^'-nts  in  his  life,  lie  laboured,  in  spite  of  his  superiority  to  the 
l^  .  s  in  literary  skill  mid  in  philosophical  thought,  imder  one 

bsodvantage.     He  had  the  disadvantage  of  a  foreigner  who  pre- 
itM  manners,  locutions,  localities  not  his  own,  but  alien  to  him» 
to  could  not  be  warned  by  that  instinct  which  perpetually,  on  points 
detJlilt   keeps  a  native  straight,   and  makes  him   feel  certain 
igs  to  be  improbable  and  impossible. 

We  have  seen  that  the  internal  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  the 

tofltpel  itself  contradicts  Baui-^s  theory  of  the  consununate  artist, 

'^t  the  end  of  the  second  century,  freely  inventing  it  alL     But  tiie 

internal  evidence  suits  very  well  wth  the  supposition  of  a  Greek 

Christian  editing  a  second  harvest,  for  which  the  materials  were  ftir- 


*  vHf  v^crrift^v  tloYy^Kw^.     Seo  Euteb.  W*!,  Ecelex,  vi«  1  {, 
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uished  by  John,  of  sayings  aud  doiugs  of  the  Lord,  arranging  tliei 
in  Ills  own  fa7*}iion,  and  giving  to  the  lotjia  an  interdependence  an^ 
connection  "wliich  originally  they  had  not ;  moreover.  aniplifyin| 
and  repeating  certain  lo(jia,  and  raaldng  developments  IVom  tbenj 
Now,  i\\\5  traiHtion  gives  us  John,  in  Asia,  BuppUing  the  rnateriall 
of  this  second  harvest,  but  not  himsetf  editing  them,  li'  aiiotli^ 
edited  them  in  Asia,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Asiatic  Cliurches,  th 
other  was  sui^ely  a  Greek  Christian ;  and  if  a  Orefck  Chriatia? 
edited  them,  he  was  likely  to  proceed  m  the  way  alleged* 
which  the  Gospel  bears,  surely,  strong  marks. 

For,  according  to  all  the  ndee,  w^  will  not  say  of  criticism, 
of  common  sense — according  to  all  rides  of  probabiUty,  and 
speakers  speaking  in  character,  and  not  violently  and  unaccount- 
ably deserting  it — can   anything  be  more  incredible  than   ti 
Jesus  should  have  actually  spoken  to  Nicodemus,  or  John 
Baptist  to  a  disciple,  the  latter  part  of  the  speeches  attributed 
them  in  the  third  chapter  of  our  Gospel  ?     Let  us  take  first 
speech  to  Nicodemus.     It  is  probable  that  the  real  end  of  tl 
dialogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  tenth  verse;  "Art  thou  Israeli 
teacher,  and  knowest  not  these  things  t'*      But  our  Evaugelj 
had  two  other  logla  of  Jesus :  "  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  m\ 
testify  that  we  hav©  seen,  and  ye  receive  not  our  testimony  ;'T| 
and,  **  K  I  tell  you  earthly  things  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  y 
believe  if  I  tell  you  heavenly  things .'"'f  which  admitted  of  hmiii 
placed  in  this  connection;  so  here  he  places  them.     This,  we  8a5 
is  probable ;  but  what  is  certain  is,  that  Jesus  did  not  Bpe^k 
verse  which  follows  these  two  logia^  the  thirteenth  :  ''And  no  ma 
hath  ascended  up  into  heaven   save  ho   that  came   down    frcil 
heaven,  the  Son  of  Man/'     That  is  a  variation  on  a  primitivi| 
tliemeof  Jesus,  I  am  the  bread  that  came  down  from  keaven^t  inserte 
here  by  om*  theological  lecturer,  because  he  knew  that  it  was 
theme  dwelt  upon  by  Jesus,  and  thought  that  he  saw  here  a  natur 
place  for  it.   A  genuine  loftion  of  Jesus  follows,  bearing  every  mar 
of  being  still  quite  or  almost  in  its  original  form,  but  woven  intS 
this  context  by  our  lecturer,  and  owing  its  connection  with  wha 
precedes  simply  to  Ids  conjunction  and:  **As  Moses  hfted  up 
serpent  in  the  wlderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  liftcsd  uf 
that  whosoever  beheveth   on   him   may  have  everlasting  UfeJ 
Then   enters  the  theological   lecturer,  and   continues  (one  m&l 
almost  say)  lecturing  in  his  own  proper  person  till  the  end  of  tin 
speech,  from  tbe  sixteenth  voi-se  to  the  t%venty-first.     For  whd 
that  has  studied  the  sayings  of  Jesus  well,  can  ever  believe  tl 
Jesus  said :  *'  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  o« 
begotten  Son,  to  the  end  that  whosoever  beheveth  in  him  shot 
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have  everlasting  life,"  *  and  the  rest?  Our  Evangelist  does  not, 
however,  in  these  verses,  think  he  is  inventing ;  for  he  is  going  all 
the  time  upon  three  primitive  themes  of  Jesus :  He  that  believeth  on 
me  hath  everlasting  life ;  I  came  not  to  judge  the  worlds  but  to  save  the 
world;  I  am  come  a  liglU  into  the  worlds  that  whosoever  believeth  on  me 
should  not  abide  in  darknessjf  On  these  genuine  logia  he  is  going, 
and  he  merely  ampliiies  and  repeats  them,  developing  them,  in 
his  own  judgment,  naturally,  and  as  it  was  to  be  supposed  Jesus 
himself  did. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  speech  of  John  the  Baptist,  at  the  end 
of  the  same  chapter.  The  real  sayings  assigned  to  John  the 
Baptist  by  our  Evangelist's  tradition  ended,  one  can  hardly  doubt, 
with  the  words :  '*  He  must  increase,  Wt  I  must  decrease."}  The 
rest,  down  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-sixth  verse,  is  our  theological 
lecturer.  Only  a  criticism  which  sees  no  impossibiUty  in  Jesus 
having  spoken  the  sixteenth  verse  of  this  chapter  will  see  no 
impossibility  in  John  the  Baptist's  having  spoken  the  thirtyHEdxth. 
But  again  our  Evangelist  is  not  inventing,  but  developing.  He 
has  certain  genuine  logia  of  Jesus  as  his  basis,  the  chief  of  them 
being  that  which  we  have  already  quoted :  "  He  that  beUeveth  on 
me  hath  everlasting  life."§  He  has  these  logia  with  several  varia- 
tions of  phrase,  indicating  that  they  were  used  more  than  once, 
in  more  connections  than  one,  perhaps  by  more  than  one  speaker. 
The  speech  of  John  the  Baptist  seems  to  him  a  connection  emi- 
nently proper  for  them.  The  Baptist's  real  words  appear  to  him  to 
imply  their  adoption  and  addition ;  it  appears  to  him  natural  and 
certain  that  the  Baptist  adopted  and  added  them.  So  we  come  to 
have  John  the  Baptist  saying :  "  He  that  beUeveth  on  the  Son  hath 
everlasting  life ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  hath  not  life, 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."|| 

All  that  is  said  of  "  the  dogmatic  mysticism  and  artificial,  prolix 
discourses"  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  all  the  complaints  of  its.  sub- 
stituting "  for  the  sublime  and  pregnant  discourses  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  arid  mysticism  of  the  schools 
of  Alexandria,"  will  be  found,  we  think,  so  far  as  they  are  just,  to 
be  best  met  by  the  supposition  of  a  Greek  editor  connecting, 
re|>eating,  and  amplifying  themes  of  Jesus,  not  by  the  supposition 
of  a  consummate  artist  inventing  the  whole  Gospel.  The  kernel 
of  the  work,  the  fundamental  themes  of  Jesus,  we  maintain  to  be 
no  "  arid  mysticism "  at  all,  but  to  be  in  profound  unison  with 
"  the  snbhme  and  pregnant  discourses  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and 

*  The  text  of  tho  Vatican  manuscript  is  followed. 

t  John  zii  47 ;  vi.  47 ;  xii.  46.  t  John  iii.  30. 

}  John  Ti.  47.  The  tme  sense  is  given  by  Jesns  in  a  fogion  quoted  v.  24 ;  but  the 
tbome  itself  in  its  most  concise  and  authentic  form  is  probably  the  Terse  at  vi.  47,  in  th? 
reading  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  which  omits  on  m«,  and  has  simply,  &  viffrtv^v 
#X«  M^  Mviov.  li  John  iii.  8G. 
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the  lloiiiit  of  Olives/'  And  we  do  not  Ree  who  was  capable 
uttering  them  hut  JeBus,  Unleae  out  EvangeHfit  invented  theu^ 
we  du  nut  gee  from  whom  he  can  liave  got  tbem,  exeopt  fro 
JestiB ;  arid,  indeed,  it  is  not  even  contended  tliat  he  got  the 
jfrom  any  one  eke.  But  it  is  contended,  in  defiance  of  all  ih 
tradition,  that  he  himself  invented  them.  But  to  ue  it  Beemi 
incredible,  even  on  grounds  of  Hterary  criticism  solely,  that  thi 
man  who  was  such  a  consummate  ailiet  as  to  invent  for  Jesus  th 
first  part  of  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus  should  have  foUuwe 
it  up  by  the  second.  It  seems  incredible  tliat  a  dramatic  geniui 
capable  of  inventing  for  John  the  Baptist :  *-  He  that  hath  tl 
bride  is  the  bridegroom,  but  the  friend  of  the  bride  groom*  whi 
standeth  and  heareth  him.  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  tlio  bridi 
groom^B  voice ;  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled,'** — it  seem^ 
incredible  that  such  a  genius  shoiJd  have  fijaished  the  Buptist'j 
speech  by  making  him  say :  **  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  ska 
not  see  life,  but  the  wi-ath  of  God  abideth  on  hira/*t  Au 
question,  whether  this  is  incredible  or  no,  we  would  cheo: 
consent  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  any  competent  tribunal 
only  the  judges  couBtituting  the  tribmial  ought  not  to  be  tl: 
professors  of  the  theological  faciJties  of  Gemiany,  but  Germans  lik< 
Leasing,  Herder,  and  Goethe* 

It  is  certain  that  what  is  theological  lecture  in  the  speeches 
Jesus  comes  not  from  him  but  from  his  editor*  But  a  treasure  of  h^ 
remains,  which  have  all  the  chai'actei's  of  genuine  sayings  of  Jogiu 
and  which  are  invaluable  as  indicating  tlie  line  really  taken  Iv 
him.  The  bread  of  life,  the  true  vint%  the  gooil  shcphtrd^  the  light 
the  wQf*kl,  are  all  of  them  images  from  the  Old  Testament,  such 
the  hearers  of  Jesus  were  familiar  with  and  gladly  heard^  such 
Jesus  IiimsDlf  loved  naturally,  and  used  instinctively,  and  such  as  li 
could  and  did  make  admirably  helpful  to  his  main  design*  Th 
design  was,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  to  change  the  populaj 
Messias-ideal ;  and  what  stroke  towards  such  an  end  cotdd  be  i 
once  more  happy  and  more  characteristic  of  Jesus  than  when,  d 
example^  calling  himsetf  the  tioM  of  the  ftorld^t  he  in  a  r  t 
identified  for  his  followers  his  ideal  of  mildneBS  and  self-rt 
ment  with  the  famous  world-light  of  Messianic  prophecy :  ^*  liii 
small  tiling  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tri 
of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel ;  I  wiU  also  givi 
thee  for  a  ligfU  of  the  Gentile^^  iJuii  my  »alvation  may  be  tmtn  tf^  *i 
of  the  em'thf^  Strokes  like  these  belong  essentially  to  Jesu%  mxi 
it  is  an  unsound  criticism  which  can  think  of  af^'^ip^ninp:  thf^m  to  (hj 
theological  lecturer. 

Many,  too,   of   the  objections   brought    against   iofjia  oi    I 
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Fourth  GoRpel  are  frivolotis,  and  merely  show  the  biinger  s  want 
of  imagination.  It  is  ohjected  that  Jemis  cannot  have  Baid : 
^  Ah  Moees  Hfted  up  the  sei-poiit  in  the  wilderneBs,  so  eliall  thu 
Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up/'*  because  he  could  not  have  fore- 
|he  manner  of  his  ovra  death.  But  he  fixed  on  the  most 
>Ie  kind  of  death  as  his  fitting;  and  sure  climax  ;  and  Plato, 
following  up  a  supposed  sufferer  to  his  climax  of  misery,  fixes,  we 
!^  !,  upon  the  very  same; — *' Finally,"  says  he^  ^'^we  wU 
j|  ,  am  em<?i/&t/,"t    It  is  objected  that  Jesus  cannot  have  said 

to  hjB  disciples  things  like:  H4  tliat  taieth  me  shall  lire  by  me^X 
because  the  disciples  were  certain  to  misunderBtand  them,  and  he 
wotJd  not  have  said  tilings  they  must  misunderstand.  This  is  a 
tuost  extraordinary  objection ;  on©  can  account  for  it  only  by 
the  strong  reluctance  of  mankind  to  recognize  the  gulf  betwcc  n 
rvery  great  spirit  and  themselves.  Half  of  what  any  great  &i»h  t: 
says  is  sure  to  be  misapprehended  by  his  hearers ;  nine-tenths  of 
what  Jesus  said  was  stiro  to  be  misapprehended  by  his  disciples. 
If  he  talked  to  them  at  all,  he  could  not  but  talk  to  them  as  he 
did  ]  and  if  he  talked  to  them  as  he  did,  taking  their  language 
about  Ood,  the  Messiah,  Ufe  and  deaths  and  translating  it  into 
that  of  his  higher  ideal,  they  could  not  but  nusunderstiind  him. 
Yet  he  could  not  but  talk  to  them,  and  they  could  not  but 
rtji  It'  benefit  from  it.     WTiat  Christianity  has  done  up  to 

till  is    the  measure  of  the  benefit  which  JesoB,   even  im- 

perfectly apprehended,  could  produce;  and  that  benefit  has 
bet»ii  uomething  immense.  But  such  are  the  necessary  conditions 
on  which  a  great  spirit  speaks  to  those  who  hear  hie  word; 
Adv  appropriate  what  they  can  of  it,  and  got  helped  along  by  it 

cnehow. 

jLet  ufl  look  closer  at  the  very  legion,  the  famous  logion^  last 
jfioted,  and   observe  how  in   itself  it  is  an  entu-ely  probable 

png  of  Jesus,  and  how  its  improbability  all  comes  from  i\i\ 

Btors  treatment  of  it.  The  lotjivrji  is  exactly  what  we  call  a 
Iirimitive  theme,  a  nucleus.  Our  EvangeHst  composed*  of  course, 
\m  sixth  i^liapter  ^vith  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper  full 
ia  his  view,  and  wth  the  words,  Thin  is  my  body^  Thhi  is  my  blood, 
ever  preeent  to  his  thoughts.  But  he  had  anterior  incidents  and 
^•'     '     t  II,     He  had  a  etory^  of  John  how  the  Jews,  with 

ill  ith  in  miracles,  and  desire  to  get  them  worked 

hf  ita  benefit^  had  required  Jesus,  as  the  alleged  "  prophet  Uko  unto 

Dinmh'^   to  feed  them   miraculously  as  Mosce  did.     Was  it  not 
ten  ill  the  Scriptures  :  **  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to 
»*at  V^     Our  Evangelist  had  a  tradition  from  John  of  sayings  and 

swers  which  this  demand  of  the  Jews  had  called  forth.    Jesus  had 
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iaid :  "  Labour  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  the  me 
that  eudureth  unto  everlasting  life."*  He  hnd  said:  **Not  Mos 
gave  you  the  bread  from  heaven,  but  my  Father  givethyou  th€ 
true  bread  from  heaven/'f  "  Give  us  then  tliis  bread,'*^  was  the 
JewB'  i^ejoinder.  Jesue  had  answered:  **He  that  l)t^Ueveth  hat 
everlasting  life;  he  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth 
that  Bent  me  hath  everlasting  life.  I  am  the  bread  of  Ufej 
I  am  the  bread  that  came  down  fi-om  heaven  !  Ho  that  cometj 
to  me  shall  never  himger,  and  he  that  beUeveth  on  me  shall  nev€ 
thirst!  Not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderne 
and  are  dead ;  he  that  eateth  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever."§  Th^ 
Jew8,  with  their  keen  6en8nouanefi8,  were  familiar  with  the_ 
image  of  Gods  word  as  sometliing  to  feed  on,  somethini 
good  to  eat  and  pleasant  to  taste.  It  is  written  in  tJil 
Peahns :  *'  llow  #\veet  arc  thy  words  unto  my  taste,  yea,  sweete 
than  honey  imto  my  mouth  r*||  But  they  exchiimed,  when  Jee 
called  himself  the  bread  from  heaven :  **  Is  not  this  Jesus  tlie  sni 
of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ?  how  jsaith  he  tha 
/  am  €(yme  doum  from  heaven  f  how  can  he  give  us  his  flesh 
eat?**f  Jesus  answered:  "As  the  living  Father  sent  me,  and 
Uve  by  the  Father,  eo  he  that  eatoth  me,  he  also  shall  Uf 
byme,''*^ 

These  we  may  take  as  the  priuiitive  themes  out  of  which  m 
Evangelist*8  mxih  chapter  is  liuilt  up.     Otlier  geimine  lo(fia  ar 
worked  into  it.     But  they  are  worked  into  it ;  they  are  not  it 
essential  elements.     Most  probably,  too,  the  primitive  there 
several  times  reiterated  by  Jesus,  not   without  some   va 
But  we  shall  hardly  err  if  we  take  the  primitive  themes  abo^ 
given,  as  our  nearest  possible  approach   to  what  Jesus  and 
interlocutors  did  actually  say.     And  this  substratum  being  cor 
mitted  to  our  combining  and  amplifying  Greek  editor,  how  luitur 
and  explicable  becomes  the  apparition,  in  the  chapter,  of  thog 
sajnngs  winch  now  stagger  eveiy   serious  critic  I     It  is  almost 
inconceivable,  if  one  thinks  of  it,  that  Jesus  should  have  actuallj 
said  in  the  conversation  in  question  :  **  Except  ye  eat  th»*  " 
the  Sou  of  Man  and  diink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  yoiu 
he  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  djinketh  my  blood  hath  everlostiiil 
life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  in  the  last  day :  for  my  Hi    '   ' 
indeed,   and   ray   blood  is   diink  indeed.** ft     I^^t   it    i 
conceivable  that  ho  should  have  said,  tho  image  of  tJie  bte« 
from  heaven  being  once  started :  "  /  am  the  hrad  of  Hfe  /  ke 
eatdh  me  shall  live  bit  mel'^XX  and  that  our  editor,  being  such  a  : 


*  JoUn  \t  21.        t  John  yI  82, 
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^  lA  ^vira  snppose,  and  having  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Last 
Stipper  swaying  his  mind,  should,  by  his  mode  of  combining,  re- 
iterating^ and  developing  these  primitive  themes,  when  he  had 
them  to  place,  have  turned  them  into  such  speeches  of  Jesus  as 
now  stagger  us. 

-Again,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Jesus  should  have  really 

said:  "For  the  bread  of  God  is  he  that  cometh  down  from  heaven^  and 

that  giveth  life  unto  the  world ;"  or  that  he  should  have  said :  "  / 

fl/y*  come  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 

Mzzi  that  sent  me."*   But  it  is  most  natural  that  our  editor,  having 

Bad  primitive  themes  of  Jesus  as,  "  I  am  the  bread  that  came 

do'^^n  from  heaven  1   I  am  the  bread  of  life !   I  came  not  to  do 

mLn.e  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me  I  "t  should  have 

com-biDed  them  and  developed  them  in  the  way  he  does.    It  is 

utt^ily  inconceivable  that  after  sajring,  "  Labour  not  for  the  meat 

tha^t;   perisheth,  but  for  the  meat  that  endureth  unto  everlasting 

life,'^  Jesus  should  have  added,  "which  the  Son  of  man  will  give 

unto    you,  for  him  hath  the  Father  sealed,  even  God."  J    It  is 

utterly  inconceivable  that  after  sajring,   "It  is  written  in  the 

proptets:  And  they  shall  be  all  tauglu  of  God!     Every   one  that 

heareih  and   leameth  from  the  Father  cometh  unto   me," — he 

dioixld  have   subjoined  the   remark :   "  Not  that  any  man  hath 

geea    the  Father,  save  he  who  is  from  God;  he  hath  seen  the 

Fatiier.*'§    These  additions  are  inconceivable  from  Jesus,  because 

bofli  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  them  are  the  clean  opposite  of 

his.     But  it  was  in  entire  conformity  with  our  theological  lecturer's 

notions  and  style,  after  giving  the  genuine  logia  of   Jesus,  to 

complete  and  guard  the  sense  of   them,  as  ho  fancied,  by  the 

amplifying  clauses. 

We  have  been  far  longer  than  we  could  wish ;  nevei-theless  let 
us  be  allowed  to  trace  in  yet  one  or  two  more  instances  this  way 
of  proceeding  by  the  combination,  the  repetition,  the  amplification 
and  development  of  his  data,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our 
Evangelist,  and  so  necessary  to  be  seized  by  whoever  would  read 
hi8  (jospel  aright.    Then  we  ^vill  sum  up  and  conclude. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

•  John  yI  33,  38.  t  John  vi.  41,  48,  38. 
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ON  ANIMAL  INSTINCT: 


IN  ITS  EKLATION  TO  THE  MIND  OF  MAN. 


THE  very  old  question  whether  animals  are  "automata"  was 
raised  by  Professor  Huxley  in  the  Fortnightly  lUoiew  for 
November,  1874.  It  has  been  since  pursued  here  in  sueoessive 
papers  of  much  ability  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Mivart,  I  find 
myself  in  paiiial  agreement  sometimes  with  one,  sometimes  witli 
another  of  these  writers,  and  yet  on  some  important  matters  dis- 
senting from  them  all.  Approaching  the  subject  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  I  cannot  better  explain  the  aspect  in  which  this 
question  presents  itself  to  me  than  by  discussing  it  in  connection 
with  cei*tain  exhibitions  of  animal  instinct  which  I  had  occasion, 
to  observe  dui-ing  the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year.  They 
were  not  imcommon  cases.  On  the  contraiy  they  were  of  a  kind 
of  which  the  whole  world  is  full.  But  not  the  less  directly  did 
they  suggest  all  the  problems  imder  discussion,  and  not  the  less 
forcibly  did  they  strike  me  with  the  admiration  and  the  wonder 
which  no  famihaiity  can  exhaust. 

The  Dipper  or  Water-ousel  (Cinclus  aquatictis)  is  well  known  to 
ornithologists  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  British 
birds.  Its  special  habitat  is  clear  mountain  streams.  These  it 
never  leaves  except  to  visit  the  lakes  into  which  or  from  which 
they  flow.  Without  the  assistance  of  webbed  feet  it  has  extra- 
ordinary'' powers  of  swimming  and  of  diving — moving  about .  upon 
and  under  the  surface  with  more  than  the  ease  and  dexterity  of  a 
fish — hunting  along  the  bottom  as  if  it  had  no  power  to  float — 
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floating  on  the  top  as  if  it  had  nd  power  to  sink — ^no  w  diving  where 
the  stream  is  smooth,  now  where  it  is  quick  and  broken,  and  suddenly 
reappearing  perched  on  the  summit  of  some  projecting  point.  Its 
plimiage  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  "environment" — dark, 
with  a  pure  white  breast,  which  looks  exactly  like  one  of 
the  flashes  of  hght  so  numerous  in  rapid  streams,  or  one  of  the 
little  balls  of  foam  which  loiter  among  the  stones.  Its  very 
«ong  is  set  to  the  music  of  rapid  waters.  No  bird,  peihaps,  is 
more  specially  adapted  to  a  very  special  home,  and  very  peculiar 
habits  of  life.  The  same  species,  or  other  forms  so  closely  similar 
as  to  seem  mere  varieties,  are  found  in  ahnost  every  country  of  the 
world  where  there  are  mountain  streams.  And  yet  it  is  a  species 
having  no  very  near  affinity  with  any  other  bird,  and  it  constitutes 
by  itself  a  separate  genus.  It  is  therefore  a  species  of  great 
interest  to  the  natumUst,  and  raises  some  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions  connected  with  the  "  origin  of  species." 

A  pair  of  these  birds  built  their  nest  last  year  at  Inverary,  in  a 
hole  in  the  wall  of  a  small  timnel  constructed  to  carry  a  rivulet 
under  the  walks  of  a  plectsure  ground.  The  season  was  one  of 
great  drought,  and  the  rividet,  during  the  whole  time  of  incubation, 
and  of  the  growth  of  the  young  in  the  nest,  was  nearly  entirely  dry. 
One  of  the  nestlings  when  almost  fully  fledged,  was  taken  out  by 
the  hand  for  examination,  an  operation  which  so  alarmed  the 
others  that  they  darted  out  of  the  hole,  and  ran  and  fluttered  down 
the  tunnel  towards  its  mouth.  At  that  point  a  considerable  pool 
of  water  had  sui-vived  the  drought,  and  lay  in  the  path  of  the 
fugitives.  They  did  not  at  all  appear  to  seek  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  flight  seemed  to  be  as  aimless  as  that  of  any  other  fledgling 
would  have  been  in  the  same  predicament.  But  one  of  them 
stumbled  into  the  pool.  The  effect  was  most  curious.  When  the 
yDung  bird  touched  the  water  there  was  a  moment  of  pause,  as  if 
the  creiture  were  surpi-ised.  Then  instantly  there  seemed  to  wake 
within  it  the  sense  of  its  hereditary  powers.  Down  it  dived  with 
all  the  facihty  of  its  parents,  and  the  action  of  its  wings  under  the 
water  was  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  double  adaptation  to  pro- 
gression in  two  very  different  elements,  which  is  pecuKar  to  the  wings 
of  most  of  the  diving  birds.  The  young  Dipper  was  immediately 
lost  to  sight  among  some  weeds,  and  so  long  did  it  remain  under 
water  that  I  feared  it  must  be  drowned.  But  in  due  time  it  re- 
appeared all  right,  and,  being  recaptured,  was  replaced  in  the 
nest. 

Later  in  the  season,  on  a  secluded  lake  in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  I 
observed  a  Dun-diver,  or  female  of  the  Red-breasted  Merganser, 
{Mergus  Serrator)  with  her  brood  of  young  ducklings.  On  giving 
chase  in  the  boat,  we  soon  found  that  the  young,  although  not 
above  a  fortnight  old,  had  such  extraordinary  powers  of  swimming 
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auil  Jiving,  tUat  it  was  ulinost  iiiipo88il)le  to  capture  them*  The 
distaace  they  wcut  iiiuler  water,  aaid  the  tinexpocted  placts  m 
>vhich  tliey  emergeclj  battled  all  our  cfibrts  for  a  considerable  time* 
At  laat  uue  *.*f  the  hroud  made  for  the  sliore^  with  the  object  uF  \ 
lading  amon^^  the  gniHH  and  heather  wliicli  fi-inged  tlie  margin  of 
the  lake.  \Vc  purnued  it  a8  closely  a«  we  could,  but  when  the  Utile 
bird  gained  the  bIkh'c,  our  boat  was  still  about  tweuty  yards  off. 
Long  drought  had  left  a  bruad  margin  of  small  flat  Pt^tnets  and 
inud  between  the  water  and  the  usual  bank.  I  saw  the  little  bird 
nni  up  about  a  couj>le  of  yards  from  the  water,  and  then  suddenly 
ilisappear.     Knowing  what  was  likely  to  be  enacted,  I  kept  my 

*  ej'e  fixed  on  the  spot;  and  when  the  boat  was  nin  upon  the  betich^ 
l^jroceeded  to  fijid  and  pick  U[)  the  chick-  But  on  reachiug  the 
|iliice  of  disAippeartuicc,  no  sign  of  the  yomag  Merganser  was  to  be 
Bceii.  The  closest  ecjnitiny,  with  the  ccrtahi  loiowledge  that  it] 
was  there,  failed  to  enable  mc  Xu  detect  it.  Proceeding  cautiously 
forwards,  I  soon  became  con\duced  that  I  had  already  overshot 

.  the  mark ;  and,  on  turnhig  round,  it  was  only  to  see  the  bird  rise  I 
like  an  apparition  from  tlie  stt»m*fi,  and  dnshing  ]>ast  the  stranded 
buat^  regain  the  hike,— where  havuig  now"  recovered   its  wind,  it  j 
instantly  dived  and  thsappearcd.     The  tactical  skill  of  the  whole 
of  this  manceuvre^  and  the  success  %vith  whicli  it  was  executed, 
were  greeted  vdt\\  loud  cheers  from  the  whole  party;  and  ourj 
admiration  w^as  not  diminished  when  we  remembered  that  some  I 
twt;»  weeks  before  tliat  time  the  little  periomier  had  been  coiled 
up  inside  the  shell  of  an  egg,  and  that  about  a  month  b(4Hi>.  it 
w^as  nothing  but  a  mass  of  albumen  and  of  fatty  oils. 

The  third  case  of   animal  instmct  which  I  sliall  here  meutiuu 
^vas  of  a  LliUereut  but  of  an  equally  common  kind*     In  walking. 
along  the  side  of  a  river  with  overhanging  banks,  I  came  suddenly  | 
on  a  common  Wild  Duck  {Anas  Bo^^chm)  whose  young  wei-e  juBtJ 
out.     Springing  from  under  the  btCnk,  she  fluttered  out  into  th^ - 
sti%'am  %vith  loud  cries  and  %vith  all  the  stniggle*  to  escape  of 
hclpless^ly-womided  bird*     To   simulate   the   efiects    of   sufleringj 
from  disease,  or  from  strong  emotion,  or  from  wounds  upon  tlna 
human  ft-ame,  is  a  eoimnon  necessity  of  the  actor  a  art,  and  it 
not  (if ten  really  well  dime.     The  tricks  of  the  theatre  are  seldom] 
natural,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  "  theatrical"  has  becomel 
a  proverbiid  eiLpression  for  fake  and  artificial  representations  of 
the  realities  of  life.     It  w^as  therefore  mth  no  small  interest  tliat  on 
this,  as  on  many  other  occaHions,  I  watched  the  perfection  of  an 
art  which  yir^  Siddt^us  might  have  envied*    The  laboured  and 
bolf-convidsh^e  flapping  of  the  wings,  the  wriggling  of  the  bodyJ 
ihe  sti-aining  of  the  neck,  and  the  waole  expression  (»f  painful  am^ 
aljortive  effort^  were  really  achnirable.     When  her  struggles 
carried  her  a  considerable  distance^  and  she  saw  that  they  produeec 
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lu  i«i;mptiug  UH  t<i  follow,  she  made  rei^uuuLlijig  flaps  upon 
tbi  r  of  tlio  water,  to  secure  that  attention  to  heiuelf  which 

I  it  u-a«  the  great  object  of  the  manoeuvre  to  attract.  Then,  risiag 
icienlr  in  the  air,  die  nuicle  a  great  circle  round  ns,  and  rcturmiig 
the  spot  renewed  her  imdeavoui-tt  as  before.  It  was  uot^ 
iKiwcver,  necessary;  for  the  sepamte  iiiHtmct  of  the  yoimg  in 
Kiiccei*«fnl  hiding  effectually  haffled  all  my  attemptsi  to  discover 
tiiem* 

Let  Tis  now  look  at  the  qnestious  which  these  several  exliibitioiis 
of  animal  instinct  eaimot  fail  to  Biiggest ;  and  fir^t  let  uh  take  the 
cuk&o  of  tlie  young  Dipper.  There  wa»  no  posu^ibiJity  of  Imit^itiun 
here.  The  livulet  beneath  the  nest,  even  if  it  liad  been  visible  to 
tb  ''         liad  been  dry  ever  since  they  liad  been  hatched. 

Tl  i  wliich  it  ordinaiily  ilowed  was  out  of  sight.     The 

!u^'  Dippers  never  could  have  seen  the  parent  bii'ds  either 
fi\MiiiiM*MLf:    or    <liviiiK^.     This,   therefore,  is  one  of  the  thousand 
e45-  s  wiiieh  have  driven  the  "  expcrieuce '' school  uf  philosophy 
tn  tiike  up  new  ground.     The  young  Dipper  here  eamiot  pos- 
Mk  ha\*e  had  any  experience,   either  through    the   ]>roeess   of 
iiirijiient   efiV»rt,  or  through  the  process  of   sight  and  imitation. 
N'Ature  is  full  of  similar  cases.    In  face  of  them   it  is  uow   no 
i  -      '    '        if   ill  all  such  cases  *' innate  ideas"  do  exist,  and 

^       ^  iied  harmonies''  du  prevail  in  nature.     These  old 

doctriues,  so  long  ridiculed  and  denied^  have  come  to  be  admitted, 
1  i!m>  new  philosophy  is  satisfied  with  attempts  to  exi)lain  how 
-'  ** ideas''  came  to  be  innate,  and  how  these  ha j-mnnies  came 
to  b©  pre-established.     The  explanation  is,  tlmt,  though  the  effi- 
ciency of  experience  as  the  cause  or  source  of  instinct  must  be 
givfiQupas  regartls  the  iiidi^^dual,  we  may  keep  it  as  regards  the 
nice  to  wliich  the  individual  belongs.  The  powers  of  swinuning  and 
1  the  unpulse  to  use  tliem  for  their  ap{»rupriate  pnr[>ose, 
«1  innate  in  the  httle  Dipper  of  1874.  But  then  they  were 
iwrt  imiate  in  ite  remote  progenitors.    They  were  acquired  by  those 
pfogf f '  '         rh  gradual  effort — the  tr^Hng  leading  to  success, 

•fid till  v^iiiu  leading  to  more  trving — both  together  leading 

fiisttunpecial  faciUty,  then  to  confirmed  habit,  and  then,  by  hered- 
'  -luu,  to  instinct  **  organized  in  the  race."    Well,  but 
M   true,  was  not  the  disposition  of  the  progenitors  to 
taake  tlie  fimt  effoi-ts  in  the  direction  of  swimming  and  diving,  and 
1^'  the   fU'^HTiH  which   enabled  them   to  do  so,   as  purely 

b  lie  pert eefed  instinct  and  the  perfected  organs  of  the 

Wl'ppf  of  tcnday  I  Did  there  ever  exist  in  any  former  period  oi  the 
w>  *  '  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  certainly  not  exist  now — any 
ill  lb  ilisptisirious  to  enter  on  a  new  career,  thought  of  and 

I  rd  for  tlie  first  time  by  itself,  imconnected  with  any  organs 
miftiuiy  fitted  for  and  appropriate  to  the  pu impose  I      Even  the 
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liighest  acquirements  of  the  Dog,  tinder  highly  artificial  conditions 
of  existence,  and  under  the  guidance  of  persistent  "  interferences 
with  nature,"  are  nothing  but  the  special  education  of  original 
instincts.  In  the  ahnost  human  caution  of  the  old  and  well- 
trained  pointer  when  approaching  game,  we  see  simply  a  de- 
velopment of  the  habit  of  all  predatory  animals  to  pause  wh^i 
close  upon  an  unseen  prey — a  pause  requisite  to  verify  the  intima- 
tions of  smell  by  the  sense  of  sight,  and  also  for  preparing  tlie 
final  spring.  It  is  true  that  man  ''selects;"  but  he  can  only 
select  but  of  what  is  already  there.  The  training  and  direction 
which  he  gives  to  the  promptings  of  instinct  may  propeiiy  be  de- 
scribed as  the  result  of  experience  in  the  animal  under  instruction ; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  within  certain  limits  (which,  honr- 
ever,  are  after  all  very  narrow)  these  results  do  tend  to  became 
hereditary.  But  there  is  nothing  really  analogous  in  nature  to 
the  artificial  processes  of  training  to  which  Man  subjects  the  animals 
which  are  capable  of  domestication.  Or  if  there  be  anything  analo- 
gous— ^if  animals  by  themselves  can  school  themselves  by  gp*adual 
effort  into  the  development  of  new  powers — ^if  the  habits  and 
powers  which  are  now  purely  innate  and  instinctive,  were  once 
less  innate  and  more  deUberate — then  it  will  follow  that  the  eariier 
faculties  of  animals  have  been  the  higher,  and  the  later  faculties 
are  the  lower  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  This  is  hardly  consu- 
tent  with  the  idea  of  evolution, — which  is  founded  on  the  concepticm 
of  an  mifolding  or  development  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  instinctive  to  the 
rational.  My  own  belief  is,  that  whatever  of  truth  there  is  in 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  to  be  found  in  this  conception,  which 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  does  seem  to  be  embodied  in  the  history  of 
organic  life.  I  can  therefore  see  no  light  in  this  new  explanation 
to  aocount  for  the  existence  of  instincts  which  are  certainty  antece- 
dent to  all  individual  experience — the  explanation,  namely,  that  they 
are  due  to  the  experience  of  progenitors  "  organized  in  the  race." 
It  involves  assumptions  contrary  to  the  analogies  of  Nature,  and 
at  variance  with  the  fundamental  facts  which  are  the  best  aud« 
indeed,  the  only  basis  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  There  is  no 
probal)ihty — there  is  hardly  any  plausibility — in  the  supposition  that 
experience  has  had,  in  past  times,  some  connection  wth  instinct 
which  it  has  ceased  to  have  in  the  present  day.  The  uniformity 
of  nature  has,  indeed,  often  been  asserted  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
not  true,  and  used  in  suppoii;  of  arguments  which  it  will  not 
sustain.  All  things  have  certainly  not  continued  as  they  are  since 
the  beginning.  There  was  a  time  when  animal  life,  and  with  it 
animal  instincts,  began  to  be.  But  we  have  no  reason  whatever 
to  suppose  that  the  nature  of  instinct  then  or  since  has  ever  been 
different  from  its  nature  now.     On  the  contrary,  ds  we  have  in 
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I^c&ttiiig  nature  examples  of  it  in  iiifiniie  variety,  from  the  very 
llowe«t  to  the  very  highest  fomia  of  organization,  and  as  the 
'Millie  plienonitMia  itro  everywhere  repeated,  we  have  the  best 
ri*3ifloa  to  canchide  that,  in  the  past^  aniiaal  instinct  ha8  ever  hetti 
'^kttt  we  now  me  it  to  be,  congenital,  innate,  and  wholly  inde- 
indent  of  experience. 

And  indeed,  when  we  come  to  think  about  it,  we  shall  find  that 

*^    r,rj*  of  experience  assumes  the  pre-exietence  of  the  very 

tor  wliich  it  profei^ftee  to  account.     The  ver}"  lowest  of  the 

by  wliich  experience  is  acquired  is  the  faculty  of  imitation. 

dew  re  to  imitate  muet  be  aa  instnictive  as  the  organs  are 

uy  by  which  imitation  is  effected-     Then  lollow  in  their 

«>rder  all  tl»e  higher  faculties  by  wliich  the  lessonB  of  experience 

.^im  put  t   r  t'    r — 60  that  what  hae  been  in  the  past  is  made  the 

Umisiii  of  -^        ^  ttion  as  to  what  >\ill  be  in  the  future.     This  is  the 

^^s^aential  procesit  by  which  experience  ia  acquired,  and  every  step 

i  ;    ''    '  1  a^imiee  tlie  pre-exiHtence  of  mental  tendencies  and 

^  ^       '  vH  which  are  purely  instinctive  and  innate.     To 

^ftcootiiit  for  in£rtinet  by  experienoe  is  nothing  but  an  Irish  bnlL    It 

denies  tlie  exiistence  of  things  which  are  nevei'thelc*88  aJisumed 

ill    the  very  terms  of  tlie  denial ;   it  elevates  into  a  cause  that 

^^flrhich  must  m  ita  nature  be  a  consequence,  and  a  consequence. 

♦  !'  t '  cause  which  Is  denied.     Congenital  instincts,  and 

3  i  ^   ^18,  and  pre-est^iblished  hannonies,  ai*e  the  origin  of 

^mtl  experience,  and  without  tliem  no  one  step  in  experience  could 

^Esver   be   gained.      The   questions   mised  when  a  young  Dipper, 

"%which  had    never   before   even    seen   water,    dives    and    swims 

l^^nrilh  pctrfoet  eaae,  are  questions  which  the  theory  of  organised 

<loes  not  even  tend  to  solve;  un  the  contmry,  it  is  a 

^         ^  h  leaves  those  questions  precisely  wliere  they  were, 

coepi  in  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to  obscure  them  by  obvious  oon- 

rf  thought, 

Ig  now  from  explanations  which  explain  notliing,  is  there 

^*jiy  light  in  the  theory  that  animals  are  "automata  ?'*     Was  my 

1 J ^  '    !  ^ ■  1      i      V   ii  ;-machine  ?    It  seems  to  me  tliat  there  is  at  least 

^^  .:  :     i  I  rough  this  idea — a  glimmer  as  of  a  real  light 

*KtmggUng  through  a  thick  fog.     The  fog  arises  out  of  the  mists  of 

I*  the  coufoumling  and  confusing  of  meanings  literal  with 

^1  '  Utphorical — the  mistaking  of  partial  for  complete  analo- 

^pes.  Machine  is  the  word  by  which  we  designate  those  combinations 

<-''^  '       I  ;il  fV>rce  which  are  contrived  and  put  together  by  Man 

^ '-  111  things.     One  essential  characteristic  of  them  is  that 

tihey  beloug  to  the  world  of  the  not-hving ;  they  ai-e  destitute  of 

n  '  '  '  know  as  hfe,  and  of  all  the  attributes  by  wliieh 

iied.      Machines   have   no    sensibility.     When   we 

»isiy  of  anyUiing  that  it  has  been  dime  by  a  machine^  we  mean 
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that  it  has  been  done  by  sonietliing  which  ig  not  alive.  In 
this  literal  8i unification  it  is  therefore  pnre  noiiBensc  to  say 
thftt  an^-tliing  living  is  a  macliine.  It  is  winiply  a  nii«applii'atio!i 
of  language,  to  the  extent  of  calling  ono  thing  by  the  name  of 
another  thing,  and  that  other  so  liifferent  as  to  be  its  oppowtf* 
or  c'ontmdictoiy.  There  can  be  no  rea8oning»  no  eleariug  up  of 
truth,  unless  we  keep  definite  words  for  definite  idoiis.  Or  if  the 
idea  to  which  a  given  word  has  been  appropriated  be  a  complex 
idea,  and  we  desire  to  deal  with  one  element  only  of  the  meaning, 
separated  from  the  rest,  then,  indeed,  we  may  continue  to  nae  the 
word  fortius  selected  portion  of  its  meaning,  provided  always  that 
we  bear  in  miad  what  it  is  that  we  are  doing.  This  may  be,  and 
often  is,  a  necessary  operation,  for  language  is  not  rich  enough  to 
furnish  separate  words  for  all  the  complex  elements  whii'li  enter 
into  ideas  apparently  veiy  simple  ;  and  sf>  of  this  word,  machine, 
there  is  an  element  in  its  meaning  which  is  always  very  importAnt, 
which  in  cummou  language  is  often  predominant,  and  which  we 
may  legitimately  choose  to  make  exclusive  *>f  every  oilier,  Thi« 
essential  element  in  our  idea  of  a  machine,  is  that  its  powers, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  derived,  and  not  originah  Thfre  may 
be  great  knowledge  in  the  work  done  by  a  macliine,  but  the 
knowledge  is  not  in  it.  There  may  bo  great  skill,  but  the  skill  m 
not  in  it;  great  foresight,  luit  the  foresight  is  not  in  it;  in  short, 
great  exhibition  of  all  the  puwers  of  mind,  but  the  mind  is  not  in 
the  machine  itself.  Whatever  it  does  is  done  in  virtue  of  its 
constniction,  which  f*oiistniction  is  due  to  a  nu'nd  which  haw 
designed  it  for  the  exhibitif>n  of  oertfdn  powers,  and  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  certain  functions.  These  may  be  very  simple,  or  thoy 
may  be  very  complicated,  but  whcthcT  simple  or  complicated,  th#* 
whole  play  of  its  operations  is  limited  and  measured  by  the 
intentions  of  its  constrtictor.  If  that  constnictor  be  himself 
limited,  either  in  ftpportunity,  or  knowlcdgf^,  or  in  power,  there 
mil  be  a  corTesponding  limitation  in  the  things  Avliich  he  invent* 
and  makes.  Accordingly,  in  regard  t(»  Man,  he  cannot  make  a 
machine  which  has  any  of  the  giftj^t  and  the  powers  of  life.  He  etin 
construct  nothing  which  has  sensiliility  or  consciousness,  or  any 
other  of  even  the  lowest  attributes  of  Uving  creatni-es.  And  tliis 
absolute  destitution  of  even  apparent  <n'iginality  in  a  t  '  — 
'  this  entire  absence  of  any  share  of  consciousness,  or  of  s  ity* 

or  of  will — is  one  part,  of  our  very  conception  of  it.  But  that 
other  part  of  our  conception  *>f  n  machine,  which  consists  in  its 
rt*lation  to  a  contriver  and  const i*uct<»r,  is  equally  essential,  and 
may,  if  we  choose,  be  separated  from  the  rest*  and  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  tin*  whole.  If,  then,  there  be  any  A  gen«^y in  Nature^ 
or  outside  of  it.  which  can  contrive  and  build  up  structures  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  Ufe,  structures  wliioh  shall  not  only  digest,  but  which 
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fJmll  a1»o  feel  dJid  Bee,  which  shall  bo  gensible  of  enjoyment  from 

t*    •■,  ^    :■:':;.   '  .     ■   '..    il,    •*;■   -•.  ■    ''':    -  ■    •,',,!  .  f  :  .^  ,  v.  ,   .,-     ,.       .,-'-,t   of  thingS 

N    ,     -       -M  ^     ■  '-',:,'      ^■-,-    :    .    '  :-■      -   -M     ■        I  ."    i:     m;--    -!  ;    v:  iM  '   s    liEVtJ    th«5 

eamo  nilntion  tt»  that  Agency  \**hiuh  machiiu^B  have  to  Man,  and  in 
r  '  I       i;ty  be  a  legitimate  figure  of  speech  tn  call  them 

1         :  s.     What  these  machiueB  do  is  difterent  in  kind 

froin  the  things  which  human  machmes  do ;  but  both  are  alike  in 
ttim — that  wliatever  they  do  is  done  in  virtue  of  their  conntniction* 

fund  of  the  powerH  whicli  liave  been  given  to  them  by  thv.  mind 
which  mado  thorn. 

^  T  !  *  7;ow  this  idea  of  a  machine  to  the  plienomena  <.'xliibited 
by  ti  1*^  I  ippen  it«  complete  applieabihty  caimot  be  denied. 

In  tli«^  firnt  place  the  yoimg  IHpper  had  a  physical  stniotnre  adapted 
t  '  *  ir.  Its  leathers  were  of  a  texture  to  throw  off  water,  and 
!  wer  I  if  pearly  dropH  wliich  itiTi  oft'it»  when  it  emerged  from 

itB  firBt  phinge,  allowed  in  a  momont  how  difiVrent  it  waa  from 
"    '    ' "      -  in  its  impe rWouHT  ie*8  to  wet.    Water  appeared  to  be 
V  f\ont  '*  precisely  in  the  same  senfle  in  wliich  it  is  said 

to  he  tho  native  clement  of  a  ship  which  has  been  built  high  in  air, 

,and  of  tht?  not  very  watery  materials  of  wood  and  iron.  Water 
which  it  had  n*^ver  seeri  before  Hoemed  to  be  the  native  element 
of  llie  little  bird  in  tluB  tiense.  that  it  ivas  so  constructed  as  to  be 
'  '  '  '  :*t  homr*  in  it  *it  r>nt*p.  Its  ** lines''  had  been  laid  down 
J  .  ^  :  _  sion  both  in  air  and  water.  It  was  launched  with  a 
niotiv€»-pawer  complete  %\ntl»in  iteelf,  and  with  promptings 
Qllicient  for  the  driving  of  itB  o\yn  maclunery.      For  the  physical 

l<adaptatioTi  was  obxnoiisly  united  with  mental  i)owers  and  quaUtdea 
which  jmrtook  of  tlie  same  pre-adjusted  hannony.  These  were  as 
*  "tal  as  the  texture  of  its  feathers  or  the  Btrueture  of  its  wing, 

ii  jr  aroee  on  Bceing  the  proper  objects  of  tV*ar,  although  they 

had  never  been  seen  before,  and  no  erperience  of  injuir  had  arisen. 
*''^  TTor  prompted  it  to  tlie  proper  methods  of  e^capt\  and  the 
L  -  -  ige  how  to  iLse  its  facidties  for  this  object  was  as  intuitivo 
n»  till?  appamtns  for  effec^ng  it  was  hereditary.  In  this  sense  tho 
THpper  was  a  living,  breathings  seeing,  fearing,  and  diWng  machine 
— ready  made  for  all  these  ptuposes  from  the  nest — as  some  other 
birds  are  even  from  their  fii-st  exclusion  from  the  egg. 

The  cj»5i>  of  the  young  M<*rgavisor  is  still  more  curious  and 
iimtructive  A%nth  reference  to  tho  stnne  questions.  The  young  of 
aU'tho  An^itiAv  nre  b<^m,  hke  the  gallinaceous  bii-ds,  not  naked  or 

^ -blind  as  most  others  are,  but  completely  equipped  with  a  f«-athery 

Mown^  and  able  to  sv^-iin  or  dive  as  soon  as  they  see  the  Ught* 
Moreover  the  young  of  the  Merganser  have  the  benetit  of  seeing 

.  from  the  fir?<t  the  parent  bird  performing  these  operations,  so  that 

'  imitutionmay  havesomepartindevelopingthe  perfection ^vith  winch 
they  an*  execnted  by  the  young.     But  the  particular  manoeuTro 
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resorted  to  by  the  young  bird  which  baffled  our  pursuit,  waa 
manamvre  in  which  it  could  have  had  no  ingtructiou  from  example 
the  manoeuvre^  namely ,which  consiBts  in  hiding  not  under  any  eov€ 
but  by  remaining  perfectly  motiaiUees  on  the  ground.     This  is 
method  of  escape  which  cannot  be  resorted  to  succesrfxdly  exce 
by  birds  whose  colouring  is  adapted  to  the  purpose  by  a  close  asuin 
lation  with  the  colouring  of  surrounding  objects.     The  old  bir 
would  not  have  been  concealed  on  the  same  ground,  aod  m-ot 
never  itself  resort  to  the  same  method  of    escape.     The  yoiuij 
therefore,   cannot  have  been  instnicted  in    it  by   the    niethc 
of  example.      But  the  small  size  of    tlie  chick,    together   ^vit 
its  obscure  and  cuiiouBly  mottled  colouring,  are  specially  ntbuptei 
to  thife   mode    of   concealment.     The  yoimg  of  aU  birds  whic 
breed  upon  the  gmmid  are  provided  with   a   garment  in  sue| 
perfect  harmony  vnih  surrounding  cffecte  of  light  as   to  rende 
this    manoeuvre    easy.       It    depends,   however,    wholly    for  it 
success  upon  absolute   stilhicsB.     The  slightest  motion  at  one 
attracts    the    eye    uf    any   enemy  which    is   searching  for 
young.    And  this  absolute  stiUiiess  must    be  preserved  amidst 
all  the  emotions   of  fear  and   teiTor  which    the  close  approac 
of   the    object    of    alann    must^    and    obviously    does,    inspirfl 
Whence  comes  this  splendid,  even  if  it  be  unconscioufl  i^iith, 
the  sufficiency  of  a  defence  wliicli  it  must  require  such  nerve  and 
strength  of  will  to  practise  '?    No  movement,  not  even  the  slight 
though  the  enemy  should  seem  about  to  trample  on  it :  such 
the  terrible  requirement  of  Nature — and  by  the  child  of  Nat 
implicitly  obeyed  !     Here  again,  beyond  all  question,  we  hav^  < 
instinct  as  much  born  witli  the  creature  as  the  harmonious  tinting 
of  its  plimiage — the  external  furnishing  being  insi  i        T  V    i      '    l« 

with  the  internal  furnishing  of  raind  which  enables  t  i  i m  «fH 

in  very  truth  to  ^*  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight"    Is  this  autom*- 
tonism?     Is  this  niachinery?     Ycfi,   undoubtedly*  in    the  sense 

explained  before — that  the  instinct  has  been  given  t>o  the  bird  in 

precisely  the  same  sense  in  wliich  its  stmcttne  has  been  givcsn 
it — so  that  anterior  to  all   experience,   and   without  the   aid 
instruction  or  of  example,  it  in  inspii-ed  to  act  in  this  muntn-r  on 
the  appropriate  occasion  arising- 

Then.  in  the  case  of  tlie  Wild   Duck,  we  mt^  to  a  yet 
form  of  instinct,  and  to  more  complicated  adaptiitions  of  eonp 
tal  powers  to  the  contingencies  of  the  external  world.     It  iai  nc 
really  concei\Tible  that  Wild  Ducki*  have  com:        ! 
tnnities  of  studying  each  otlier's  actiun  when  i  - 

wounds.     Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  such  study  can  have  bee 
deliberately  made  even  when  '      '■      -  V 

out  of  a  flock  is  womidtsl  all  ti  nj 

it  is  certain  that  this  trick  of  imitated  helplessnosH  is  practased 
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liiridtml  birds  which  cau  never  have  had  auy  Biicli  uppoitiinitiee 
at  alL     iloreover  there  is  one  very   remarkable    eiramnstance 
coniiecUsd  with  this  iastiuct,  wluch  marks  how  much  of  know- 
ledge and   of  reasoning  is  imphcitly   contained   %ntliin  it,     Aa 
agaiimt  Man  the  manoenvre  is  not  only  nscloBS  but  it  is  injuriotifl. 
^\m  a  rajui  geee  a  bird  resortiiig  to  this  iniitatir>n,  he  may  be 
r  II  nicnnent^  a«  I  have  inygelf  been ;  but  his  knowledge 
hd     -,  :ienc6  and  liis  reasoninf^  faculty  soon  tell  Wni  from  a 
combination  of  circimiBtancea,  that  it  is  merely  the  usual  deception. 
To  Jlan,   therefore,  it  has  the    opposite   effect  of  revealing  the 
proiimity  of  the  young  brood,  which  would  not  other\n8e  be 
known.    1  have  repeateiUy  been  led  by  it  to  the  discoveri'  of  the 
*^Iiick»*    Now,  the  most  curious  fact  of  all  is  that  this  distinction  be* 
tureeii  Man  and  other  predacious  animals  is  recognized  and  reflected 
ttc  instinct  of  birds.    The  manoeuvre  of  counterfeiting  helpless- 
1 18  xvry  rai*cly  resorted  to  except  when  a  dog  is  present.   Dogs 
almost  uuifonnly  deceived  by  it.     They  never  can  reeiist  the 
^i^ptation  presented  by  a  bird  which  flutter  apparently  helplew 
t  roiit  of  their  nose.   It  is,  therefore,  almost  always  successful 
^  :  \ing  them  off,  and  so  rescuing  the  young  from  danger*     But 
'i«  the  sense  of  smell,  not  the  sense  of  sight  which  niakus  dogs 
vpecmlly  dangerous.     The  instinct  which  has  been  given  to 
aeems  to  covt^r  jujd  include  the  knowledge  that  as  the  sense 
ill  does  not  exist  to  tlie  hke  effect  in  Man,  the  more  con- 
I^Miliaent  of  the  yomig  from  sight  ie  ordinarily  as  regards  him 
|-6ufficieDt  for  their  protection:  and  yet  I  have  on  one  occasion  seen 
the  trick   restirtc^d  to  when  Man  only  was  the  source  of  danger, 
rthis  by  a  species  of  bird  which  does  not  habitually  practise  it, 
which  can  neither  have  had  individual  nor  ancestral  experi- 
ice.    This  was  the  case  of  a  Blackcap  (Si/lvia  Atricapilla)  which 
^U  to  the  ground  as  if  wounded  from  a  busli,  in  order  to  distract 
ition  from  its  nest. 

HOW  we  examine,  in  the  hght  of  our   (»wu  reason,  all  the 

Omenta    of    knowledge     or    of    intellectual    perception    upon 

'"^''hich   the  instinct  of  the   Wild   Duck   is    foimded,   and   all  of 

^i^h,  as  existing  somewhere,  it  undoubtedly  reflects*  we  shall 

j  *^H>tt  aee  how  various  and  extensive   tliese    elements    of  know- 

fJedge  are.     First,   there   is   the    knowledge  that    the    cause  of 

ra«s  alarm  m  a  csarnivorous  animaL     On  this  fundamental  point  no 

attn'e  is  ever  deceived.     The  youngest  chick  knows  a  hawk, 

the  dreadAd  form  fills  it  with  instant  ten-or.     Next,  there  is 

^«  knowledge  that  dogs  and  other  carnivorous  quadrupeds  have 

"*©  srnse    of   smell,    as  an   additional    element    of    danger    to 

^^  creatures  on  which   they   prey.     Next,  there  is  the   know* 

hnlge   thut    the    dog,    not    being   itself  a    flying    animal,    has 

wnee  enougli  not  to   attempt  the   pinrsuit  of  prey  %vhich  can 
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avail  itself  of  this   Buro  and  caar    method  of  escape,     Nes 
there  ifl  the  conclnsion  from  all  this  knowledge,  tJiat  if  th©  dc 
18    to    be    induced   to    chase,   it   must   be    led    to  snppcmr?  tl 
the  power  of  flight  hae  beeu  somehow  loet,     Aud  then  there 
the  farther  conclufiiou,  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  eiieli 
accurate  imitation  of  a  disabled  bird  as  ghall  deceive  the  enei 
into  a  belief  in  the  poesibility  of  capture.    And  lastly,  there  m 
all  the  powers  of  memory  and  the  qmiHties  of  imagination  whi| 
enable  good  acting  to  be  perfomiecL     AH  this  reasoning  and 
this  knowledge  is  certainly  involved  in  the  action  of  the  bir 
mother,  just  as  certainly  ae  reasoning  and  Icnowledge  of  a  mu^ 
profoimder  kind  is  involved  in  the  structure  or  adjustment  of 
organic  machinery  by  which  and  through  Tvhich  the  action  iflit 
performed* 

There  is  imquefitionably  a  sense,  and  a  very  important  senfle. : 
which  all  these  wonderful  operations  of  instinct  Hr©  **  automatic 
The   intimate  knowledge  of  phyBieal  and  of  phyaiolopri  V  * 
— ^the  knowledge  even  of  the  mental  qualitiefi  and  dis, 
of  other  animals — and  the  processeB  of  reasoning  by  which 
vantage  is  taken  of  these, — this  knowledge  and  this  r* 
cannot,  mthout  manifest  absurdity,  be  attributed  to  the  bit 
selves.     This  is  admitted  at  least  as  regards  the  birds  of  tho  pr 
dny.     But  surely  the  alifcturdity  is  quite  as  great  if  this  tai' 
and  reasoning,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  attributed  to  the  bi 
foi-mer  generation.    In  tlie  past  history  of  the  species  there  Tni| 
have    been   change — there  may  have   been  development* 
there  is  not  the  Brnallest  reason  to  believe  that  the  progimitc 
of  any  bird  or  of  any  beast,  however  different  in  foiin,  have  e\ 
founded  on   deUberate  effort  the  instincts  of  tli   j     i 
All  the  knowledge  and  all  the  resource  of  mind  \v  i 

in  these  instincts  is  a  reflection  of  some  Agency  which  is  outsi^ 
the  oreatnres  which  exlii1>it  them*     In  tliis  resjiect  it  mri> 
with  truth  that  they  an?  machines.     But  then  they  are  r. 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  they  not  only  reflect,  but  also  in  varic 
measures  and  degrees  partake  of,  the  attributes  of  mind.     It 
alwa;v-8  by  gome  one  or  uther  of  these  attributes  that  they  are  guic 
— by  fear,  or  by  desire*  or  by  aftection,  or  by  mental  impidses  wM^ 
go  straight  to  the  reHuIte  of  reasoning  without  it8  | 
all  these  mental  attributes  are  eomiected  with  a  j»  ^ 
which  is  constmcted  on  mechanical  prini'iples,  is  not  a  nmtter 
itpeculation.  It  is  an  ob\^ous  and  acknowledged  fact.    T'  i ' 

is  not  whether,  in  this  sense,  animals  are  machines,  but  tl 

work  which  has  been  assigned  to  them  does  or  does  not  fwirtake 
in  various  mti  1  ^     sees  of  the  varioi^       i  V-' 

recognize  in  .  quahties  of  sen    i       i 

ness,  aud  of  wilL 
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rjTr:.ff       !  geems  clear  to  me  that  Profeesor  Huxley  has 

8<»riou«lj  tiH       1      ived  the  doctrine  of  Deficartes*    It  is  true  that 

he  quotes  a  paseago  as   representing  the  Tiew  of  "ortliodor 

Cjii^  "  iu   which   it  18  asserted  that  animals  "eat  without 

pi  ijj  cry  %vithuut  j>ainr  and  that  they  "desire*'  nothing 

sw  ireli  as  "know**  nothing.    But  this  passage  is  quoted,   not 

f r  I    1^        ites,  but  from  Malebranche.     Malebiunche  wa»  a  great 

stin  >n  thiB  subject  he  wae  the  disciple  and  not  the  master ; 

imd  tt  seems  almost  a  law  that  no  ntteiance  of  original  genius 

can  long  escape  the  fate  of  being  travestied  and  turned  to  nonsense 

hy  those  who  take  it  up  at   second  hand.     Descartes'  letter  to 

More  of  the  5th  B'eb.,   1649,  proves  conclusively  that  he  fully 

r^ognized  in  the  lower  animals  the  existence  of  all  the  affections 

of  nmid  except  *•  Thought  *'  (la  Pensee),  or  Reason  properly  so 

flDt^d.    He  ascribes  to  them  the  mental  emotions  of  fear,  of 

Sliger,  aud  of  desire,  as  well  as  all  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and 

of  pain,     Wliat  he  means  by  Thought  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 

PMBags  in  which  he  points  to  Language  as  the  peciiliar  product 

wi*I  "         ^     ;     !   V  of  Thought — ^Language,  of  course,  taken  in 

^^  III  J,   8ignif;)ing   any  system  of    signs   by  which 

general  or  abstmct  ideas  are  expressed  and  communicated.    This, 

*"  1^^         '    ,  1      '       •  ye,  is  never  wanting  even  in  the  lowest  of  men, 

^[^'^  I  ,        .lit  even  in  the  highest  of  the  bmtes.     But  he 

«i^iuctly  says  tliat  the  lower  animals,  having  the  same  organs  of 

*it,  <.f^  '        'ng,  of  taste,  &c.,  with  ourselves,  have  also  the 

8^1!       1  :i8,   as    well    as    the    same    aflections    of   anger, 

fear^  and  of   desire  —  affections    whicli,    being  mental,   he 

iUes  to  a  lower  kind  or  class  of  Soid,  an  *^ame  corporelle.'* 

rteg»  therefore,   was   not   guilty  of  confounding   the   two 

^ments  of  meaning  which  are  involved  m  the  word  machine — 

^^t  element  which  attaches  to  all  human  machines  as  consisting 

*    4'ad  non-sentient  matter — and  that  other  element  of  meaning 

t^ichmaybe  legitimately  attached  to  stnictures  which  have  been 

Mit  to  simulnte,  but  really  to  possess  all  the  essential  pro* 

of  life.     **  II  faut  pourtant  remarquer,"  says    DcBcartes, 

phatically;  **que  je  parle   de  la  pensee,  Jton  de  la  vis,  on  de 

tmmtr* 

^^le  experiments  quoted  by  Professor  Huxley  and  by  other 

('Vsiolo^^s,  on  the  phenomena  of  vivisection,  cannot  alter  or 
ilify  ^^  -ral  conclusions  which  have  long  been  reached  on 

tiD'^L  -li  aiible  connection  between  all  the  fimctions  of  life 
I  the  mechanism  of  the  body.     The  question  remains  whether 
'    "      ent  of  thin   connection   in   its   details  can   alter 
-   .J  1.   na   of    what   life  and  sensation  are.     No    light  is 
t^^rn   on    this   question   by   cutting   out   from   an   organism 
*  CEuTTos  d»  D««cftrtefl  (Cohsiq),  toL  x.  p.  205  et  w^ 
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certain  parts  of  the  macliinery  which  ara  known  ta  be  the 
af  conscionsneBB,  and  then  finding  that  the  animal  is  still  capabi 
of   ceiiain  niovementa  wliiuh  are  usually  indicative  of  sen^atic 
and  of  purpoBe*     Surely  the  reasoning  ia  bad  wliich  argn436 
because  a  given  movement  goes  on  after  the  animal  ha«been  mut 
lated,  thiB  movement  must  therefore  continue  to  possetis  all  tl 
same  element*  of  chameter  which  accompanied  it  when  thcanimi 
waa  complete.     The  character  of  purpose  in  one  Bense  or  anothi 
belongs  to  all  organic  movements  whatever — t(i  thnee  winch  ai 
independent  of  conBcious  Bensationt  or  of  tlie  will,  as  well  ae 
those  which  are  volmitary  and  intentional.     The  only  different 
between  the  two  clafiseB  of  movement  is  that  in  the  case  of  one 
them  the  purpo«*€  ie  wholly  outside  the  animal  and  that  in  the  i 
of  the  other  class  of  movement  the  animal  haa  faculties  which  mail 
it,  however  indirectly,  a  consciouB  participant  or  agent  in  tl 
purpose,  or  in  aome  part  of  the  purpose,  to  be  eubfterved. 
action  of  the  heart  in  animals  is  as  certainly  *' purposive"  in  il 
character  aa  the  act  of  eating  and  deglutition.      In  the  one 
animal  is  wholly  passive — has  no  sensation^  no  consciousness,  hon 
ever  dim.     In  the  other  movement  the  animal  is  an  active  ageiii 
is  impelled  to  it  by  desires  which  are  mental  affections,  and  receive 
from  it  the  appropriate  pleasure  which  belongs  to  consciotisnc 
andsensation.     These  powei*8  themselves,  howevti     1  v 

of  them^  on  certaifi  bits  and  parts  of  the  animal  m< 
these  parts  can  be  sepaiutely  injuit?d  or  destroyed,  it  ia  intelUgib^ 
enough  that  consciousness  and  sensation  may  be  severed  for 
time  from  the  movements  which  they  ordinarily  acconipany  ai 
direct.     The  success  of  such  an  experiment  may  teach  U8  muc 
on  the  details  of  a  general  truth  which  has  long  been  kr 
that  conscious  sensation  is  irisepambly  connected  with  « 
chanism  of  an  organic  structure.     But  it  cannot  in  the  slights 
degree  change  or  modify  our  conception  of  what  conscious  sei; 
tion  in  itself  is.     It  is  mechanical  exactly  in  the  same  sense 
which  we  have  long  known  it  to  be  so — that  is  to  say,  it  is 
result  of  life  working  in  and  through  a  structure  which  has  bee 
made  to  exliibit  and  embody  its  peculiar  gifts  and  powers. 

Considering,  now,  that  the  body  of  Man  is  one  in  structure 
the  body  of  all  vcitobrate  animals — cont-i '  '  -  ti  it,  as  we 
from  the  lowest  of  those  to  him,  who  is  t  .       '^  ^^  ^^ 

same  structui*e  elaborated  into  closer  and  closer  Hkeneas^  iml 
every  part  corr«*Hponds,  bone  to  boii >     :  *  ^    ! :      :  tl 

organ — I  caimot  doubt  that  Man  is  a  n  i 

sense  in  winch  animals  are  machines.     If  it  is  no  contnidiction 
tenns  to  speak  of  a  machine  which  has  been  made  t     '  -       ' 
and  U\  hoar  and  to  desire^  neither  need  there  be  jm  ^ 
in  terms  in  speaking  of  a  machine  which  has  been  made  to 
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ro  T&neot,  find  to  refisotit     These  are,  indeed,  powers  so  much 

gbt^r  i\mn  tlio  others  that  they  may  be  considered  as  different  iii 

But  thia  difference,  however  great  it  may  be,  whether  we 

Ik  ftt  it  iu  its  prtictical  rt.-Hult-s,  or  as  a  question  of  classification, 

lit  certainly  not  a  difference  which  throws  any  doubt  upon  the  fact 

that  nil  thtms  higher  pcfwera  are,  equally  with  the  lowest,  dependent 

'  '  inents  in  a  material  organism.    It  seems  to  rao 

:  ^         L     t  the  question  being  raised  whether  Man  can  be 

a  machine  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  alone  the  lower 

can  prriperly  be  so  described,  is  a  proof  that  the  questioner 

'ee  tlie  lower  animals  to  be  machines  in  a  sejise  in  which  it  is 

€>!  tnie.  Such  manifestations  of  mental  attributes  as  they  display 

re  the  true  and  veritable  index  of  powers  w^hich  aj*e  really  by  them 

oaseflscd  and  enjoyed.     The  notion  that,  because  these  powers 

€?pend  on  an  organic  apparatus,  they  are  therefore  not  ivhat  they 

*  be,  is  a  mere  confusion  of  thought.     On  the  other  hand, 

lis  comes  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  the  notion  that  Man's 

©etiliar  powers  are  lowered  and  dishonoured  when  they  are  oon- 

to  stand  in  any  similar  relation  to  the  body  must  be  equally 

tied,  as  partaking  of  the  same  fallacy.     If  the  sensations  of 

letaanre  and  of  pain,  and  the  more  pm*ely  mental  manifestations 

r  1  of  affection,  have  in  the  lower  animals  some  insepa- 

h\'  -ection  wdth  an  organic  apparatus,  I  do  not  see  why 

o  should  be  jealous  of  admitting  that  the  still  higher  powers  of 

'*  '  nisness  and  reason  have  in  Man  a  similar  connection 

Tue  kind  of  mechanism.     The  nature  of  this  cormection 

itsdf  in  eqtially  mysterious,  and,  indeed,  inconceivable  in  either 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  liave  precisely  the  same  evidence 

to  both.     If  painftil  and  pleasurable  emotions  can  be  destroyed 

^y  the  cutting  of  a  nerve,  so  also  can  the  powders  of  memory  and 

reason  be  destrnyed  by  any  injury  or  disease  which  affects 

>tiiu  bits  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.     If,  however,  the  fact  of 

mysterious  connection  be  so  interpreted  as  to  make  us  alter 

'      iH  of  what  self-consciousness,  and  reason,  and  all 

I  stations  in  themselves  are,  then,  indeed,  we  may 

^U  be  jealous — not  of  the  &ots,  but  of  the  Illogical  tise  which  is 

|uftcftt  made  of  them.    Self-consciousness  and  reason  and  affection, 

and  fear^  and  pain  and  pleasure,  are  in  themselves  exactly  what 

W6  have  always  known  thera  to  be ;  and  no  discovery  as  to  the 

V'i>*rical  apparatus  with  which  they  are  somehow  connected  caji 

ilifow  the  smallest  obscurit}"  on  the  criteria  by  wliitth  they  are  to 

^^  identified  as  eo  many  different  phenomena  of  mind.     Our  old 

hs     '   "       of  the  %vork  done  is  in  no  way  altered  by  any  new 

JJii  I  (  as  to  the  appamtus  by  wliieh  it  is  effected.     This  is 

the  bungle  committed  by  those  who  think  they  can  found  a  new 

Pp'chology  on  the  knife.     They  seem  to  think  that  sensation  and 
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memoiy,  and  reasoning  and  will,  become  something  different  firom 
that  which  hitherto  we  have  known  them  to  be,  when  we  have 
foimd  out  that  each  of  these  powers  may  have  some  special 
'^seat**  or  "organ"  in  the  body.  This,  however,  is  a  pure 
delusion.  The  known  element  in  psychology  is  always  the 
nature  of  the  mental  faculty ;  the  tmkno wn  element  is  always  the 
nature  of  its  connection  with  any  organ.  We  know  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  minds  with  a  fulness  and  reality  which  does  not 
belong  to  any  other  knowledge  whatever.  We  do  not  know 
the  bond  of  imion  between  these  operations  and  the  brain, 
except,  as  a  sort  of  external  and  whoUy  unintelligible  fact. 
Remembering  all  this,  then,  we  need  not  fear  or  shrink  from  the 
admisedon  that  Man  is  a  reasoning  and  self-conscious  machine,  just 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  lower  animals  are  machines  which 
have  been  made  to  exhibit  and  possess  certain  mental  faculties  of  a 
lower  class. 

But  what  of  this  ?  What  is  the  value  of  this  conclusion  f 
Its  value  would  be  small  indeed  if  this  conception  of  ourselves  as 
machines  could  be  defended  only  as  a  harmless  metaphor.  But 
there  is  &r  more-  to  be  said  for  it,  and  about  it,  than  this.  The 
conception  is  one  which  is  not  only  harmless,  but  profoundly 
true,  as  all  metaphors  are  when  they  are  securely  rooted  in  the 
Homologies  of  Nature.  There  is.  much  to  be  learnt  from  that 
aspect  of  mind  in  which  we  regard  its  powers  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  a  material  apparatus,  and  from  that  aspect  of  our 
own  bodies  in  which  they  are  regarded  as  one  in  structure  with  the 
bodies  of  the  brutes.  The  significance  of  it  as  establishing  Man's 
place  in  the  miity  of  Nature  is  altogether  independent  of  any 
theory  or  conclusion  as  to  those  processes  of  creation  by  which 
his  body  has  been  fasliioned  on  a  plan  which  is  conunon  to  him 
and  to  so  many  of  the  animals  beneath  him.  \Vhether  Man 
has  been  separately  created  out  of  the  inorganic  elements  of 
which  his  body  has  been  composed,  or  whether  it  was  created 
out  of  matter  previously  organized  in  lower  forms,  this  com- 
munity of  form  must  equally  indicate  a  coiTCsponding  com- 
munity of  relations  with  external  things,  and  some  antecedent 
necessity  deeply  seated  in  the  very  nature  of  those  things,  why 
his  bodily  frame  shoiJd  be  like  to  theirs. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  matter,  it  is  sufficiently 
apparent  that  the  relationship  of  Man's  body  to  the  bodies  of  the 
lower  animals  is  only  a  subordinate  part  and  consequence  of  that 
higher  and  more  general  relationsliip  which  prevaijs  between  all 
living  things  and  those  elementary  forces  of  Nature  which  play  in 
them,  and  around  them,  and  upon  them.  If  we  could  only  know 
what  that  relationship  is  in  its  real  nature,  and  in  its  full  extent, 
we  should  know  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  of  all  secrets,  for  that 
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flecpct  ifi  no  otJier  than  the  nltiiiiate  imtnre  of  life.      The  great 

imtttr  ie  to  keep  the  httle  knowledge  of  it  wlxich  we  possess  safe 

fiviD  the  effect  of  deceptive  definitions.      Attempts    to   define 

life  are  generally  worse  than  useleee,  because  they  almoist  always 

iuvolvo  a  deliberate  attempt  to  shut  otit  fmm  view  some  one  or 

mote  of  the  elementa  which  are  essential  to  our  own  knowledge 

rf  ite  attributes.      The  real  unities  of  Nature    will    never  be 

reached  by  confounding  her  distinctions.     It  may  be  legitimate  to 

[deduce  the  phenomena  of  Ufe  to  its  lowest  tenns,  in  order  the 

^tter  to  conceive  its  relations  with  other  things.     But  in  doing 

-ve  must  take  care  not  to  drop  out  <if  those  tenns  anytliing 

i-ally  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  life.     It  is  yery  easy  to  deceive 

livirBeh-es  in  this  way — very  easy  by  mere  artifices  of  language 

c»l  "literate  the  most  absolute  distinctions  wliich   can  exist  in 

ft  r.     Between  the  living  and  the  not-living  there  is  a  great 

iiAcd,  and  the   indissoluble  connection  which  nevertheless 

\\mi»  between   them  is,  like  the  other  unities  of  Nature,  not 

1    upon    sameness^    but,   on    the    conti*ar>%   rather    upon 

iiue,  and  even  upon  antagoniems.     Only  the  forces  which 

|w&  thus  different  and  opposed  are  subject  to  a  power  of  co- 

irrdkiatiou  and  adjustment.     But  this  is  tlie  fundamental  concep- 

Ition  of  a  machine.     For  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  the  kind  of 

Jtittitj-  wliich  is  imphed  in  the  words  co-ordination  and  adjustment; 

r^uifl,  above  all  others,  in  the  special  adjustments  connected  with 

lyrgauic  life.     Thei-e  aiHi  many  unions  wliich  do  not  involve  the 

l<3a  of  adjustment,  or  which  involve  it  only  in  the  most  rudi- 

i^^ntary  form.    The  mere  chemical  union  of  two  or  more  elementa 

*iinle»s  under  special  concHtions — is  not  properly  an  adjustment. 

^^  e  alivmld  nut  natunJly  call  the  formation  ot'  rust  an  adjustment 

>^tween  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  motallic  iron.     When 

*^  combinations  eflected  by  the  play  of  chemical  affinities  are 

^*Naught  about   by  the  selection  of  elements  so  placed   within 

of  each  others  reactions  as  to  i-esult  in  a  given  product, 

r^^^  jiroduct  would  be  accurately  described  as  the  result  of 

^^"^^1  11  and  adjustment.     But  the  kind  of  co-ordination  and 

•4iu»tment  wliich  appear  in  the  facts  of  life  is  of  a  stiU  higher 

*^d  more  complicated  kind  than  this.     Whatever  the  relationship 

*^y  be  between  hving  organisms  iuid  the  elements,  or  elementary 

''  I  f:<«  of  external  natui-e,  it  certainly  is  not  the  relationship  uf  mere 

'liiimical   afiinities.      On   the   contrary,   the   imions   wliich   these 

'^Ifiuttiea  thcmst'lves  pruduee  can  only  be  reached  througli   the 

*u««olution  and  destruction  of  living  bodiea     The  subjection  of 

*^liiiUiictU  forces  t<r  the  maintenance  of  a  sepamte  individuaUty  ib 

*•'  the  very  essence  uf  Ufe.     The  destmction  of  that  separateness 

^  of  tin?  very  essence  of  death.     It  is  not  life,  but  the  cessation  of 

^if<\  which,  in  this  sense  and  after  this  manner,  unites  the  elements 
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of  the  body  witibi  the  elements  around  it.  There  is  indeed  an  adjust- 
ment— a  close  and  intricate  adjustment — ^between  diese  and  the 
living  body ;  but  it  is  an  adj^iBtment  of  them  under  the  controlling 
energy  of  a  power  which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  other,- and 
always  presents  phenomena  peculiar  to  itself.  Under  that  power 
we  see  that  the  laws  and  forces  of  chemical  affiniiyy  as  exhibited 
apart  from  life,  are  held,  as  it  were,  to  service — compelledy  indeed, 
to  minister,  but  not  allowed  to  mle.  Through  an  infinite  variety 
of  organisms,  this  mysterious  subordination  is  maintained,  minis- 
tering through  an  ascending  series  to  higher  and  higher  g^des  of 
sensation,  perception,  consciousness,  and  thought. 

And  here  we  come  in  sight  of  the  highest  adjustment  of  alL 
Sensation,  perception,  consciousness,  and  thought,  if  they  be  not 
the  very  essence  of  life,  are  at  least  in  their  order  its  highest 
accompaniment  and  result.  They  are  the  ultimate  phenomena, 
if  they  be  not  the  final  realities,  to  which  all  lesser  adjustments 
are  themselves  adjusted.  For  as  the  elementary  substances  and 
the  elementary  forces  of  Nature  which  are  used  in  the  building  of 
the  body  are  there  held  by  the  energies  of  life  under  a  special  and 
peculiar  relation  to  those  same  elements  outside  the  body,  so  also 
are  they  held  in  peculiar  relations  to  those  characteristic  powers 
which  are  the  rudimentary  faculties  of  mind.  It  is  the  unitf 
which  exists  between  the  Uving  organism  and  the  elements  around 
it  which  renders  that  organism  the  appropriate  channel  of  com* 
mimication  with  the  external  world,  and  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
its  signs.  And  this  the  organism  is,  not  only  by  virtue  of  its  sub- 
stance and  composition,  but  also  and  especially  by  virtue  of  its 
adjusted  stiaictures.  All  the  organs  of  sense  discharge  their 
fimetions  in  virtue  of  a  mechanical  adjustment  between  the 
structure  of  the  organ  and  the  particular  form  of  external  force 
which  it  is  intended  to  receive  and  to  transmit.  How  fine  those 
adjustments  are  can  best  be  understood  when  we  remember  that 
the  retina  of  the  eye  is  a  machine  which  measures  and  distinguishes 
between  vibrations  which  are  now  known  to  differ  from  each  by 
only  a  few  millionths  of  an  inch.  Yet  this  amoimt  of  difference 
is  recorded  and  made  instantly  appreciable  in  the  sensations  of 
colour  by  tlie  adjusted  mechanism  of  the  eye.  Another  adjust* 
ment,  precisely  the  same  in  principle,  between  the  vibrations  of 
sound  and  the  structure  of  the  ear,  enables  those  vibrations  to  be 
similarly  distinguished  in  another  special  form  of  the  mani* 
fold  language  of  sensation.  And  so  of  all  the  other  organs  of 
sense — ^they  all  perform  their  work  in  ^^^tue  of  that  purely 
mechanical  adjustment  which  places  them  in  a  given  relation 
to  certcdn  selected  manifestations  of  external  force,  and  these 
they  faithfully  transmit  according  to  a  code  of  signals  the  nature 
of  which  is  one  of  the  primary  mysteries  of  life,  but  the  truth* 
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fnhieee  of  which  is  at  the  same  tiitie  one  of  the  most  certain  of  its 
Fact*. 
For  it  IB  upon  tliif^  trutlifahies.'^^ — that  is  to  say,  upon  a  close  and 
^  'i^flicient  correspondeuce  between  the  impressiona  of  sense  and  the 
B  realities  of  external  nature — that  the  success  of  every  organism 
V  depends  in  th«^  battle  of  life.  And  all  life  involves  a  hattle.  for 
B  though  it  comes  to  each  animal  wnthout  effort  of  its  own^  it  cm^- 
B  not  be  maintained  without  indixndual  exertion.  That  exertion 
^  tnay  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  nothing  more  tlian  the  rhythmic 
action  of  a  muscle  contracting  and  expanding  so  as  to  receive 
I  Sato  a  8ac  such  substances  as  currents  of  water  may  bnng  along 
[""irith  them ;  or  it  may  be  the  more  complex  action  required  to 
(ike  or  induce  the  verj^  currents  which  are  to  bring  the  food  j  or 
5t  may  be  the  much  more  complex  exertions  required  in  all  active 

■locomotion  for  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  prey:  all  these  forms  of 
exertion  exist,  and  are  all  required  in  endless  variety  in  the  animal 
"^eorhl.     And  throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  series  the  veiy  life 
>f  ever\^  creature  depends  on  the  perfect  correspondence  which 
^xistd  between  its  sen^e-impressions  and  those   realities    of  the 
I  external  world  which  are  specially  related  to  them.     There  is 
therefore  no   conception  of  the  mind  which  rests  on  a  broader 
'bams  of  experience  than  that  which  affirms  this  correspondence 
rbe  i^eal — a  imity  wliich  constitutes  and  guarantees  the  various 
'seifies,  each  in  its  own  sphere  of  adapted  relations,  to  be  exact 
and  faithful  interpreters  of  the  tmth. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  wonderful  and  striking  proof  of  the  trust* 
isi'ortliinefis  of  Nature  to  ob8er%^e  how  far-reaching  tlu^se  interpreta- 
tions are :  how  they  are  true  not  only  in  the  immediate  impres- 
rionfi  they  convey,  but  true  also  as  the  index  of  truths  which  lie 
behind  and  beyond,  but  which  are  not  expressly  uieluded  in  either 
fienaation  or  perception.  This,  Ltideed,  is  one  main  function  and 
tise,  and  one  univerwil  characteristic,  of  all  sense-impressions,  that 
over  and  above  the  pleasure  they  give  to  sentient  creatiu-es,  they 
lead  and  guide  to  arts  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
mentu  of  natural  laws — these  laws  not  being  themselves  objects 
pf  fion  at  all — beings  on  the  contrary^  tniths  which  the 

-  most  concerned  in  the  requisite  conformity  being  obeyed 
cannot  themselves  either  feel  or  comprehend*  It  is  thus  that  the 
Appetite  of  hunger  and  the  sense  of  taste,  which  in  some  form  or 
<»ther,  however  low,  is  perhaps  the  most  universal  sensation  of 
d  organisms,  is  true  not  only  as  a  guide  to  the  substances 
^^  •I'y  actually  give  rise   to   the  appropriate  pleasure  deriv- 

ftl  w.  the  sense  concerned^  but  true  also  in  its  luiseen  and 

lyifdt  retations  with  those  profound  and  still  mysterious  corre- 
htioiiiS  of  f(»rce  which  render  the  assimilation  of  new  material  an 

I    indispensable  necessity  in  tlie  maintenance  of  animal  life. 
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The  wonderful  mstinete  of  the  lower  animals,  the  precifiiou 
perfection  t>f  their  work,  is  a  glorious  example  of  the  acci 
adjuetment  between  the  rudimentary  perceptions  of  mind  and 
laws  which  prevail  in  the  external  world*    Narrow  as  the  sphereJ 
those  perceptions  may  be,  yet  Avitliin  that  sphere  they  are 
absolutely  tnie*     And  although  the   sphere  is  indeed  narrow 
regards  the  very  low  and  limited  intelligence  with  which 
afisociated  in  the  animals  themselves,  it  is  a  sphere  which  bej 
the  scope  of  that  intelligence  can  be  seen  to  place  them  in 
conscious    relation   with    endlesfi  vistas  of   co-ordinated   actij 
The  sentient  actions  of  the  lower  animals  involve  not  mer 
the  elementary  perception   of  the  diflferenees  which  distin| 
things,  but  the  much  higher  perception  of  those  relations  betw^ 
them  which  are   the   foundation   of  all  voluntary  agency, 
which  place  in  the  possession  of  living  creatures  the  power] 
attaining  ends  through  the  employment  of  appropriate  mc 
The  direct  and  intuitive  perception  of  the  necessity  of  doing 
thing  iu  order  to  attain  to  another  thing,  is  in  it«elf  one  of 
very  highest  among  the  pre-adjusted  harmonies  of  Nature.   For 
must  be  remembered  that  those  relations  between  things  wl 
render  them  capable  of  being  used  as  means  to  ends  are  relati^ 
which  never  can  be  the  direct  objects  of  sensation,  and  therefJ 
a  perception  of  them  is  an  intuition  of  something  w^hich  is  outj 
sight.     It  1*5  a  kind  of  dim  mental  seeing  of  that  which  is  in\T«il 
And  even  if  it  be  separated  entirely  in  the  lower  animak 
anything  comparable  with  our  ovm.  self-consciousness,  it  does 
the  less  involve  in  them  a  tme  reflection  of  and  con*elatiou 
the   order  of   Nature  and  its  laws.     The    spinning    machine 
which  is  provided  in  the  body  of  a  spider  is  not  more 
rately  adjusted  to  the  viscid  secretion  which  is  proWdml  for 
than  the  instinct  of  the  spider  is  adjusted  both  to  the  construct 
of  its  web  and  also  to  the  selection  of  likely  places  for  the  captii 
of  liB  prey»     Those  birds  tmd  mseet^  whose  young  are  hatched 
the  heat  of  fermentation  have  an  intuitive  impulse  to  select 
proper  materials,  and  to  gather  them  for  the  pui'posOi     All 
tures,  guided  sometimes  apparently  by  senses  of  wliich  we  knc] 
nothing,  are  under  like  impulses  to  provide  effectually  for 
nourishing  of  their  young  j  and  it  is  most  curious  and  instruct^ 
to  observe  tliat  the  extent  of  prevision  w^hich  is  involved  in 
process,  and  in  the  securing  of  the  result,  seems  very  often  to 
greater  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  nature,  and  in  prop  rf*  t- 
the  parents  are  dissociated  from  the  actual  feeding  ox   ,    . 
care  of  tlieir  offspring.     The  mammalia  have  nothing  to  pni\ 
except  food  for  themselvee^  and  have  at  fii*st,  and  for  a  L  ^      'r 
no  duty  to  perform  beyond  the  discharge  of  a  purelv  ^ 
function.    Birds  have  more  to  do— in  the  bmlding  of  neatd,  in 
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choice  of  sites  for  these,  and  after  incnbation  in  the  choice  of 
food  adapted  to  the  period  of  growth.     Insects,  much  lower  m' 
th©  eoale  of  organization,  and  subject  to  the  wonderful  processes 
of  metamorphosis,  have  to  provide  veiy  often  for  a  distant  future, 
and  for  snecessivG  stages  of  development  not  only  in  the  young 
but  in  the  nidm  which  surrounds  them.     Bees,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  evidence  of  observers,  have  an   intuitive  guidance  in  the 
^election  of  food  which  has  the  power  of  producing  organic 
changes  in  the  bodies  of  the  young,  even  to  the  determinatiou 
[and  development  of  sex,  so  that,  by  the  administration  of  it  under 
•liat  may  be  called  artificial  conditions,  certain  selected  indi- 
viic3iials  call  be  made  the  mothers  and  queens  of  future  hives, 
i'^He  are  but   a  few  examples  of  facts  of  which  the   whole 
iriimal  world  is  full,  presenting,  as  it  does,  one  vast  series  of 
Instments  between  bodily  organs  and  corresponding  instincts, 
this  adjustment  would  be  useless  imless  it  were  part  of 
ri  other  adjustment — between  tlie  inertinctfi  and  perceptions   of 
timals  and  those  facts  and  forces  of  surrounding  nature  wliich 
|r^  related  to  them,  and  to  tJio  whole  cycle  of  things  of  which 
i^j  form  a  part..    In  those  instinctive  actions  of  the  lower 
anil jaals  which  in%'olve  the  most  distant  and  the  most  complicated 
I ^uticipations,  it  is  certain  that  the  prevision  involved  is  a  pre- 
^^ision  which  is  not  in  the  animals  themselves.     They  appear  to 
be,  and  beyond  all  doubt  really  are,  guided  by  some  simple  appe- 
tite,  by  an  odour  or  a  taste,  and,  in  all  probability,  they  have 
generally  as  little  consciousness  of  the  ends  to  be  subserved  as  the 
Bon'-*-       1,3  of  the  processes  of  nutritioru     The  path  along  wliich 
"A*  ibt  a  patli  which  they  did  not  engineer.     It  is  a  path 

^aa^le  for  them,  and  they  simply  follow  it.     But  the  propensities 
and  tastes  and  feelings  wliich  make  tliem  follow  it,  and  tlie  right- 
tjom  of  its  direction  towards  the  ends  to  be  attained,  do  consti- 
tute an  adjustment  which  may  correctly  be  called  mechanicah 
*iid  is  part  of  a  unity  which  binds  together  the  whole  world  of 
wte,  and  the  wliole  inorganic  world  on  which  li\Tng  things  depend. 
Surely,  then,  it  would  be  a  strange  object  of  ambition  to  try  to 
ftmk  that  we  are  not  iocluded  in  this  vast  system  of  adjustment; 
tiiat  nnr  nobler  faculties  have  no  share  in  the  secure  and  wonder- 
fi«  g;iiarantee  which  it  affords  for  the  tinitlifulness  of  all  mental 
P'W'    It  is  well  that  we  should  place  a  high   estimate  on  the 
Priority  of  the  po%vers  which  we  possess  ;  and  that  the  dis- 
ti^  with  all  its  consequences,  between  self-conscious  reason 
*^i^*  comparatively  simple  perceptions  of  the  beasts,  should  be 
pt  in  \iew.      But  it  is  not  well  that  we  should  omit  from 
u»ftt  Estimate  a  common  element  of  immense  importance  wliich  be- 
If^^igii  to  both,  and  the  %'alue  of  which  becomes  irameasurbly  greater 
iuif^  connection  with  our  special  gifts.  That  element  is  the  element 
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of  adjustmeiit — ^the  element  wliieh  suggests  the  idea  of  an  appa* 
ratals — the  element  which  coiigtitntes  all  our  higlier  faculties  thej 
index  and  the  result  of  a  pi-eadjusted  harmony.    In  the  light  of  X\m 
conception  we  can  see  a  new  meaning  in  our  *'place  in  Nature;"  that 
place  which,  eo  far  as  our  hodily  organs  are  conoemud,  assigns  ti^ 
us  simply  a  front  rank  among  the  creatures  w^hich  are  endowed 
with  life.    It  is  in  virtue  of  that  place  and  association  that  wl 
may  be  beet  assui-cd  tliat  our  special  g^fts  have  the  same  relatioi] 
to  the  higher  realities  of  nature  which  the  lower  faculties  of  the 
beasts  have  to  tlie  lower  realities  of  the  physical  world.      What 
ever  we  have  that  is  peculiar  tooiu-selves  is  built  up  on  the  sam< 
firm  foundation  on  which  all  animal  instinct  rests.    It  is  often  sai<i 
that  we  can  never  really  know^  what  unreasoning  instinot 
because  we  can  never  enter  into  an  animal  mind,  and  see  what  is 
working  there.     Men  are  so  apt  to  be  arrogant  in  philosophy 
that  it  seems  almost  wrong  to  deprecate  even  any  semblance 
of  the  eonscioueness   of  ignorance.     But  it   were   mucli   to  b€ 
desired  that  the  modesty  of  philosophers  would  come  in  the  right 
places.  1 1  hold  that  ive  can  know,  and  can  almost  thoroughly  mxA 
deretaud,  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals  ;  and  this  for  the  beet 
<if  all  reasoDB,  that  we  are  ourselves  luiiinals,  whatever  more  ;- 
having,  to  a  large  extent,  precisely  the  same  instincts,  with  tlic  ad*^ 
ditional  power  of  looking  down  upon  ourselves  iii  this  capacity 
from  a  liigher  elevation  to  which  we  can  ascend  at  will.     Not  oub 
are  our  bodily  fimctions  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  loi 
animals, — some,  like  the  beating  of  tlie  heart,  being  purely  **autc 
matic"  or  involuntary — others  being  partially,  and  others  ag7Ui3 
being  w^holly,  mider  the  control  of  the  will, — but  many  of  our  fiei 
sations  and  emotions  are  obviously  the  same  with  the  seu^ 
and  emotions  of  the  lower  animals,  connected  with  precis 
same  machinery,  preseutiug  precisely  the  same  phenomena,  imd 
recognizable  by  all  the  same  critejia^ 

It  is  taie  that  many  of  our  actions  become  instinctive  and  m€ 
chanical  only  as  the  result  of  a  previous  intellectual  operatioi] 
of  the  self-conscious  or  reasoning  kind-       And  this,   ik»    dcmbtJ 
is  the  origin  of  the  dream  tJiat  all  instinct,  even  in  the  aiiimalaJ 
has   had   the   same  origin;   a  dream   due  to  the  exaggemted 
**  anthroporaoiphism  "  of  those  very  plnlosophem  who  are  moalj 
apt  to  denounce  this   source  of  error  in  others.     But  Man  ha< 
many  instincts  like  the  animals,   to  which  no  sudi  origin   in 
previous  reasoning  can  be  assigned.     For  not  only  in  earliesli 
infancy,  but  throughout  life,  wo  do  innumerable  thing  to  wliicl 
we  are  led  by  purely  organic  impulse;  things  which  have  iudec< 
a  reason  nnd  a  use,  but  a  reason  w^liich  we  never  kimw,  and 
use  w*hich   w^e  never  discern,    till  we  come   to  '*  think."*     AttC 
how  diflerent  this  process  of  •'tliinking"  is  we  know  tikewiso  froB 
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our  own  experience.    In  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  reason- 
ing and   of  conscious  deliberation  it  really  seems  as  if  it  were 
impoarible  to   sever  it  from  the  idea  of  a  double  Personality. 
Tennyson's  poem  of  the  "  Two  Voices  "  is  no  poetic  exaggeration 
of  the  duality  of  which  we  are  conscious  when  we  attend  to  the 
mental  operations  of  our  own  most  complex  nature.    It  is  as  if 
there  were  within  us  one  Being  always  receptive  of  suggestion, 
and  always  responding  in  the  foim  of  impulse^ — and  another  Being 
capable  of  passing  these  suggestions  iii  review  before  it,  and  of 
allowing  or  disallowing  the  impulses  to  which  they  give   rise. 
There  is  a  profoimd  difference  between  creatures  in  which  one 
only  of  these  voices  speaks,  and  Man,  whose  ears,  are,  as  it  were, 
open  to  them  both.     The  things  which  we  do  in  obedience  to  the 
lower  and  simpler  voice  are  indeed  many,  various,  and  full  of  a  tine 
and  wonderful  significance.    But  the  things  which  we  do,  and  the 
affections  which  we  cherish,  in  obedience  to  the  higher  voice,  have 
a  rank,  a  meaning,  and  a  scope  which  is  all  their  own.    There  is 
no  indication  in  the  lower  animals  of  this  double  Personality.  They 
hear  no  voice  but  one ;  and  the  whole  law  of  their  Being  is  per- 
fectly fulfilled  in  following  it.     Tliis  it  is  which  gives  its  restfulness 
to   Nature,  whose  abodes  are   indeed    what  Wordsworth   calls 
them — '- 

<'  Abodes  in  which  Stilf-disturbance  hath  no  part." 

On  the  other  hand  the  double  PersonaUty,  the  presence  of  "  Two 
Voices,"  is  never  wholly  wanting  even  in  the  most  degraded  of 
Iiuman  beings — ^their  thoughts  everywhere  "  accusing  or  else  ex- 
fjuaing  one  another." 

Knowing,  therefore,  in  ourselves  both  these  kinds  of  opera- 
t:ion,  we  can  measure  the  difference  between  .  them,  and  we 
can  thoroughly  understand  how  animals  may  be  able  to  do 
^11  that  they  actually  perform,  without  ever  passing  through 
"the  processes  of  argiunentation  by  which  we  reach  the  con- 
c^lusions  of  conscious  reason  and  of  moral  obUgation.  Moreover, 
feeing  and  feeUng  the  difference,  we  can  see  and  feel  the  re- 
lations which  obtain  between  the  two  classes  of  mental  work. 
*The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  higher  and  more  compUcated  work 
ifl  done,  and  can  only  be  done,  with  the  material  suppUed  by  the 
lower  and  simpler  tools.  Nay,  more,  the  very  highest  and 
Tnoet  aspiring  mental  processes  rest  upon  the  lower,  as  a  building 
ireetB  upon  its  fotmdation-stones.  They  are  Uke  the  rude  but 
xnassive  substructions  from  which  some  great  Temple  springs. 
l^ot  only  is  the  impulse,  the  disposition,  and  the  abiUty  to 
Teason  as  purely  intuitive  and  congenital  in  Man  as  the  dis- 
position to  eat,  but  the  fundamental  axioms  on  which  all  rea,- 
i^ning  rests  are,  and  can  only  be,  intuitively  perceived.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  essential  character  of  all  the  axioms  or  self-evident 
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propositions   xiiiich  .'^re  tbe  bams  of  reasoning,  that   the  tmtl 
of  them  is  perceived  by  an  act  of  apprehension,   which,  if 
depends    on    any  pmcess,   depends    on  a  process  unconsciot 
involuntarj-,  and  pnrely  automatic.     But  tliis  is  the  definition 
the  only  definition,  of  instinct  or  intuition.      All  conscious  rea 
Roning    thus    starts    from    the    data    which    this    great   facult] 
supplies  ;  and  all  onr  tnist  and  confidence  in  the  results  of  reasoninj 
must  depend  on  our  trust  and  confidence  in  the  adjui^ted  harmonj 
which  has  been  established  between  instinct  and  the  truths  of  Nature 
Not  only  is  the  idea  of  mechanism  consistent  \snth  i\m  confidence 
but  it  is  inseparable  from  it.     No  firmer  gi-oiuid  for  that  confidenc^ 
can'  be  giren  us  in  thought  than  this  conception, — that  aa  the  «>; 
of  sense  is  a  mechanism  specially  adjusted  to  receive  the  light 
heaven,  so  is  the  mental  eye  a  meclianism  specially  adjusted  to  pei 
ceive  those  realities  which  are  in  the  nature  of  necessary  and  etema 
truth.     Moreover,  the  same  conception  helps  us  to  understand  th^ 
i*eal  nature  of  those  limitations  upon  our  faculties  which  ct 
their  range,  and  which  yet,  in  a  sense,  we  may  be  said  partially  td 
oveipass  in  the  very  act  of  becoming  conscious  of  them.     We  see  it 
to  be  a  great  law  prevailing  in  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animal 
and  in  our  own,  that  they  are  tme  not  only  as  guiding  the  animi^ 
rightly  to  the  satisfaction  of  whatever  appetite  is  iramediatelj 
concerned,   but  tnie  also  as  ministering  to  ends  of   which   thd 
animal  knows  nothing,  although  they  are  ends  of  the  highe 
importance,  both  in  its  o%^ti  economy^  and  in  the  far-off  economies 
of  creation.     In  direct  proportion  as  our  ovn\  minds  and  intellect^ 
partake  of  the  same  nature,  and  are  founded  on  the  same  principle 
of  adjustment^  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  same  law  prevail 
over  their  nobler  work  and    functions.      And   the   glorious  la^ 
IS  no  less  than  this — that  the  work  of  Instinct  is  true  not  only  fo^ 
the  short  way  it  goes,  but  for  that  infinite  distance  into  which  it 
leads  in  a  true  direction. 

I    know     no    argument    better    fitted    to    dispel    the    ^cUj 
dreams  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nescience.      Nor  do    1   know  ot 
any  other  conception  as  securely  founded  on  science,  properly! 
so    called,  which  better  senses    to   render  intemgible>  and   Ui 
bring  A\'ithin  the  famihar  analogies  of  Nature,  even  those  highesll 
and  rarest  of  all  gifts  which  constitute  what  we  imderstand  ai! 
inspiration.     That  the  human  mind  is  always  in  some  degreeJ 
and  that  certain  individual  minds  have  been  in  a  special  degreeJ 
refiecting  surfaces,   as  it  were,  for   the   verities  of  the  unseeul 
and   eternal  world,  is  a  conception  having  all   the    character 
of  coherence  which  assures  us  of  its  harmony  with  \\\f}  general 
constitution  and  course  of  things. 

And  so,  this  doctrine    of   animal  automatonism-;— the   notic 
that  the  mind  of  Man  is  indeed  a  structure  and  a  mcehamAm- 
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noUou  whick  m  held  ovt^r  our  heads  as  a  terror  aad  a  doubt — 
becomes,  when  closely  ecrutiuked,  the  most  comforting  and  re- 
aiSBuriug  of  all  couceptionB.  No  stronger  asHumuce  can  bti  given 
ua  that  our  faculties,  when  rightly  used,  are  powers  on  which  we 
VMi  indeed  rely.  It  reveals  wliat  may  be  called  the  strong 
physical  foimdations  on  which  the  truthfulness  of  reason  re«ts. 
And  more  than  this — ^it  clothes  with  the  like  character  of  trust- 
worthiness every  instinctive  and  intuitive  affection  of  the  human 
mxi\.  It  roots  the  reasonableness  of  faith  in  our  conviction  of 
the  Unitied  of  Nature.  It  tells  us  that  as  we  know  the  instincts 
of  the  lower  animals  to  be  the  index  and  the  result  of  laws 
which  are  out  of  sight  to  them,  so  also  have  our  own  higher 
instincta  the  same  relation  to  truths  which  are  of  corresponding 
dignity,  and  of  corresponding  scope. 

(  Nor  can  this  conception  of  the  mind  of  Man  being  inseparably 
connected  with  an  adjusted  mechanism  cast,  as  has  been  suggested, 
any  doubt  on  the  freedom  of  the  wilL, — such  as  by  the  direct 
evidence  of  consciousness  we  know  that  freedom  to  be.     This 
suggestion  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  same  inveterate  confusion 
of  thought  Avhich  has  been  exposed  before.  *  The  question  what 
our  powers  ai*e  is  in  no  way  afiected  by  the  admission  or  dis- 
covery tiiat  they  are  all  connected  with  an  apparatus.     Conscious- 
nes8  does  not  tell  us  that  we  stand  unrelated  to   the  system  of 
things  of  which  we  form  a  part.     We  di*eam — or  rather,  we  simply 
mve — if  we  think  we  are  free  to  choose  among  things  which  are 
not  presented  to  our  choice, — or  if  w^e  tliink  that  cliuicc  itself  can 
be  free  from  motives, — or  if  we  think  that  we  can  find  any  motive 
outside  the  number  of  those  to  which  by  tlie  structure  of  our  minds 
«^d  of  its  organ  we  have  been  made  accessible.     The  only  free- 
dom of  which  we  are  really  conscious  is  freedom  from  compulsion 
in  choosing  among  things  w^hich  are  presented  to  our  choice, — con- 
iscioufiness  also  attesting  the  fact  that  among  those  tli in  gn  some  are 
icident  and  some  are  not  coincident  with  acknowledged  obli- 
ju*    This,  and  all  other  dii-ect  pei'ceptions,  are  not  weakened 
Wit  confirmed  by  the  doctiiuo  that   our  mhids  are   connected 
\rith  an  adjusted  meclianism.    Because  the  first  result  of  this 
ccmception  is   to  estabUsh   the   evidence  of  consciousness  when 
ipven  imder  he^ilthy  conditions,  and  when  properly  ancertained, 
as  necessarily  the  best  and  the  nearest  representation  of  the  truth* 
Tbifl  it  does  in   I'ecogniifiing  ouraelves,  and  all  the  faculties  we 
poasee^  to  be  nothing  but  the  result  and  index  of  an  adjusts 
Husnt  contrived  by,   and  reflecting  the  Jlind  which  is  supreme 
in  Nature.    We  are  derived  and  not  original.     We  liaye  been 
cfMtedt  or — if  any  one  hkes  the*  phnise  better — we   have  been 
•♦evolved;**  not^  however,  out  of  nothing,  nor  out  of  confusion, 
WOT  out  of  lies, — but  out  of  **  Nature/'  which  uj  a  word  for  the 
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Sum  of  all  Existence, — the  source  of  all  Order  and  the  ir^ 
^ound  of  all  Truth, — the  Fountain  in  which  all  fuhiess'  iliiiiiilli'w" 
^  ..Thus  the  doctrine  which  at  first  sight  seems  so  terrible  tams 
to  be  nothing  but  one  intellectual  aspect  of  the  mauyHBddej 
tnith  which  of  old  found  expression  in  the  Non  nobity  Domine. 

Aroi 


^'SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION." 


V, — Papias  of  Hierapolls, 


TWO  names  stand  out  prominently  in  the  Churches  of  proconsu- 
lar Asia  during  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles 

Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  and  Papias  of  Hierapolis.     Having  given 

^n  account  of  Polycarp  in  my  last  article,  I  purpose  now  to 
examine  the  notices  relating  to  Papias.  These  two  fathers  are 
cjlosely  connected  together  in  the  earliest  tradition.  Papias, 
"Vrrites  Ireneeus,  was  "a  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of 
I^olycarp."  *  On  the  latter  point  we  may  frankly  accept  the 
evidence  of  Irenajus.  A  pupil  of  Polycarp,  at  all  events,  was  not 
Xikely  to  be  misinformed  here.  But  to  the  former  part  of  the 
statement  objections  have  been  raised  in  ancient  and  modem 
tdmes  alike ;  and  it  will  be  my  business  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation  to  inquire  into  its  credibility.  Yet,  even  if  Papias 
^as  not  a  personal  disciple  of  St.  John,  still  his  age  and  country 
place  him  in  more  or  less  close  connection  with  the  traditions 
of  this  Apostle;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  gives  importance  to 
his  position  and  teaching. 

Papias  wrote  a  work  entitled,  "  Exposition  of  Oracles  of  the 
Lord,"  in  five  books,  of  which  a  few  scanty  fragments  and  notices 
are  preserved,  chiefly  by  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius.  The  object  and 
contents  of  this  work  will  be  discussed  hereafter;  but  it  is 
necessaiy  to  quote  at  once  an  extract  which  Eusebius  has  pre- 
served from  the  preface,  since  our  estimate  of  the  date  and  posi- 

*  lien,  T.  38.  4  *lc»ayyov  fi^y  iucovarfiSf  TloXvKdfnrov  8i  ircupos  ytyoyt&s* 
VOL.  XXVL  2  C 
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tion  of  Papias  will  depend  largely  on  the  interpretation   of  its 
meaning. 

Papias  then,  addressing  (as  it  would  appear)  some  friend  to 
whom  the  work  was  dedicated,  explains  its  plan  and  purpose  as 
follows :  * — 

But  I  will  not  scruple  also  to  give  a  place  for  you  along  with  my  inter- 
pretatioijs  to  everything  that  I  learat  carefully  and  remembered  carefully 
in  time  past  from  the  elders,  guaranteeing  their  truth.  For,  unlike  the 
many,  I  did  not  take  pleasure  in  those  who  have  so  very  much  to  say  (toT? 
Ta  iroXKa  Xeymxrtv)^  but  in  those  who  teach  the  truth  ;  nor  in  those  who 
relate  foreign  commandments,  but  in  those  [who  record]  such  as  were 
given  from  the  Lord  to  the  Faith,  and  are  derived  from  the  Truth  itself. 
And  again,  on  any  occasiDu  when  a  person  came  [in  my  way]  who  had 
been  a  follower  of  the  elders  (ct  8c  irov  koI  TraprjKoXovOrjKu^  ns  rots  Trpttrfiv^ 
repots  lA^oi),  I  w^ould  inquire  about  the  discourses  of  the  elders — what  was 
said  by  Andrew,  or  by  Peter,  or  by  Philip,  or  by  Thomas  or  James,  or  by 
John  or  Matthew  or  any  other  of  the  Lord's  disciples,  and  what  AristiOn 
and  the  Elder  John,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  say.  For  I  did  not  think 
that  I  could  get  so  much  profit  from  the  contents  of  books  as  from  the 
utterances  of  a  living  and  abiding  voice  (ov  yap  to.  Ik  tojv  )3t)3AxW  rocroxrrw 
fL€  (0</>€Xcrv  vircXa/x^avoK,  ocrov  rot  Trapa  ^(aarrj^  <f>wvrj^  kolL  fL€vo'wr»;s.) 

This  passage  is  introduced  by  Eusebius  with  the  remark  that, 
though  Irenajus  calls  Papias  a  hearer  of  John, 

Yet  Papias  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  discourses,  certainly  does  not 
declare  that  he  himself  was  a  heai-er  and  eye-witness  of  the  holy  Apostles, 
but  he  shows,  by  the  language  which  he  uses,  that  he  received  the  matters 
of  the  faith  from  those  wlio  were  their  friends. 

Then  follows  the  extract  which  I  have  given;  after  which 
Eusebius  resumes : — 

Here  it  is  important  to  obsei*ve,  that  he  twice  mentions  the  name  of 
John.  The  former  of  these  he  puts  in  the  same  list  with  Peter  and  James 
and  Matthew  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  clearly  intending  the  Evange- 
list; but  the  second  John  he  mentions  aftor  an  interval  (StoorctXas  rw 
Xoyov),  and  places  among  others  outside  the  number  of  the  Apostles, 
putting  Aristion  before  him,  and  he  distinctly  calls  him  an  ^'  elder ; "  so 
that  by  these  facts  the  account  of  those  is  proved  to  be  true  who  have 
stated  that  two  j)ersons  in  Asia  had  the  same  name,  and  that  there 
were  two  tombs  in  Epli(?sus,  each  of  which,  even  to  the  pi*esent  time,  bears — 
the  name  of  John. 

Then,  after  speculating  on  the  possibihty  that  this  second  John — 
was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  continues  : — 


Papias  avows  that  he  has  received  the  sayings  of  the  Aix)stles  fr 
those  who  had  been  their  followers  (twv  avroU  iraprjKo\ov0rjK6TU)v\  but  say 
that  he  himself  was  an  immediate  hearer  of  Aristion  and  the  Elder  John 
Certainly  he  mentions  them  many  times  in  his  wTitings,  and  records  theii — 
traditions. 

*  Euflob.  //.  J'J,  iii.  39  ODk  iKv^aw  8e  aoi  koI  Sffa  iror4  wapk  r&v  wptafivrdpmv  KaXA$ 
(fioBov  Kol  Ka\ips  iixvT\ti6v€v(ra  ffvyKaTard^cu  [v.  1.  avyTd^cu]  reus  ipfxriyticuSf  8iaJ3c/9aio^yiff- 
yos  ^if>  ain&v  itxiiBuay^  k,  r.  X.  This  somo  refcrenco  will  hold  for  aU  tho  notices  from 
Eusebius  which  arc  (juoted  in  this  article,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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The  justice  of  this  criticism  has  been  disputed  by  many  recent 
writers,  who  maintain  that  the  same  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  is 
meant  in  both  passages.  But  I  cannot  myself  doubt  that  Eusebius 
was  right  in  his  interpretation,  and  I  am  glad  for  once  to  find 
myself  entirely  agreed  with  the  author  of  "Supernatural  Re- 
ligion." It  will  be  obsei-ved  that  John  is  the  only  name  mentioned 
twice,  and  that  at  its  second  occunence  the  person  bearuig  it  is 
distinguished  as  the  "elder"  or  "presbyter,"  this  designation  being 
put  in  an  emphatic  position  before  the  proper  name.  We  must 
therefore  accept  the  distinction  between  John  the  Apostle  and 
John  the  Presbyter,  though  the  concession  may  not  be  free  from 
inconvenience,  as  introducing  an  element  of  possible  confusion. 

But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  statement  of  Irenajus 
was  incorrect.  Though  this  passage  in  the  preface  of  Papias 
lends  no  support  to  the  beUef  that  he  was  a  personal  disciple  of 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  yet  it  is  quite  consistent  with  such  a 
belief.  Irenaeus  does  not  state  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  from 
this  preface,  or  indeed  from  any  part  of  the  work.  Having 
listened  again  and  again  to  Polycarp  while  describing  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  John  the  Apostle,*  he  had  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  were  closed  to  Eusebius.  Nor  indeed  is  there  any 
chronological  or  other  difficulty  in  supposing  that  he  may  have 
derived  the  fact  from  direct  intercourse  with  Papias  himself.  But 
the  possibiUty  still  remains  that  he  was  guilty  of  this  confusion 
Avhich  Eusebius  lays  to  his  charge;  and  the  value  of  his  testimony 
on  this  point  is  seriously  diminished  thereby. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  above  extract  Papias  pro- 
fesses to  derive  the  traditions  of  "the  elders,"  with  which  he 
illustrated  his  expositions,  from  two  different  sources.  He  refers 
Jiraty  to  those  sayings  which  he  had  heard  from  their  own  lips,  and 
secondly,  to  those  which  he  had  collected  at  second-hand  from 
their  immediate  followers.  What  class  of  persons  he  intends  to 
include  under  the  designation  of  "  elders  "  he  makes  clear  by  the 
names  which  follow.  The  category  would  include  not  only 
Apostles  Uke  Andrew  and  Peter,  but  also  other  personal  disciples 
of  Christ,  such  as  Aristion  and  the  second  John.  In  other  words, 
the  term  with  him  is  a  synonyme  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
in  the  first  generation.  This  meaning  is  entirely  accordant  with 
the  usage  of  the  same  title  elsewhere.  Thus  Irenseus  employs  it 
to  describe  the  generation  to  wliich  Papias  liimself  belonged.f 
Thus  again,  in  the  next  age,  Irenajus  in  turn  is  so  designated  by 
Hippolytus.J     And,  when  we  descend  as  low  as  Eusebius,  Ave  find 

*  See  CoKTKMPORARY  REVIEW  for  May,  1875,  p.  833. 
t  Hter,  IT.  27.  1,  8;  iv.  80.  1 ;  ir.  31.  1 ;  v.  6.  1 ;  v.  33.  3;  v.  36.  1,  2. 
X  Re/,  Hcer.  y'u  42,  65,  "  Tho  blossod  elder  Irennous.*'    Clement  of  Alexandria  usos 
the  same  phrase  of  Pantwaus ;  Eus^b.  //.  A\  vi.  14. 

2  c  2 
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\\\vn  using  the  term  so  as  to  include  even  writers  later  than 
Ireneeus,  who  nevertheless,  from  their  comparative  antiquity, 
were  to  him  and  his  genemtion  authorities  as  regards  the  tra- 
ditions and  usages  of  the  Church.*  Nor  indeed  did  Papias  him- 
self invent  this  usage.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  for  instance, 
we  read  that  "the  elders  obtained  a  good  report ;"t  where  the  mean- 
ing is  defined  by  the  Ust  which  follows,  including  Old  Testament 
worthies  from  Abel  to  "  Samuel  and  the  prophets."  Thus  this  sense 
of  "  elders  "  in  early  Christian  writers  corresponds  very  neariy  to 
our  own  usage  of  "  fathers,"  when  we  speak  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  the  like. 

Thus  employed  therefore,  the  term  "  presbyters "  or  **  elders " 
denotes  not  office,  but  authority  and  antiquity  .J  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  the  ancient "  or  "  primitive  worthies."§  But  at  its  last 
occurrence  in  the  extract  of  Papias,  where  it  is  appUed  to  the 
second  John,  this  is  apparently  not  the  case.  Here  it  seems  to  be 
an  official  title,  designating  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  presby- 
terate.  Though  modern  critics  have  stumbled  over  this  two-fold 
sense  of  the  word  irpccr)5vTcpos  in  the  same  context,  it  would  crea;te 
no  difficulty  to  the  contemporaries  of  Papias,  to  whom  "the 
Presbyter  John"  must  have  been  a  common  mode  of  designation 
in  contradistinction  to  "  the  Apostle  John,"  and  to  whom  there- 
fore the  proper  meaning  would  at  once  suggest  itself.  Instances 
are  not  wanting  elsewhere  in  which  this  word  is  used  with  both 
senses,  official  and  non-official,  in  the  same  passage.|| 

Of  the  cldere  Avith  whom  Papias  was  personally  acquainted, 
we  can  only  name  witli  certainty  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John ; 
but  as  regards  these  Eusebius  is  explicit.  To  them  the  Apostle 
John  may  perhaps  be  added,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  authority 
of  Irenajus.  Beyond  these  three  names  we  have  no  authority  for 
extending  the  list,  though  there  is  a  possibiKty  that  in  very  early 
Ufe  he  may  have  met  with  others  ,more  especially  Andrew  and 
PhiUp,  who  are  known  to  have  Kved  in  these  parts.  But,  however 
tliis  may  be,  it  seems  to  follow  fi-om  the  words  of  his  preface  that 
his  direct  intercourse  with  these  elders  or  personal  disciples  of  the 
Lord  had  not  been  great.     It  was  probably  confined  to  the  earlier 

♦  //.  /;.  iii.  3  ;  V.  8 ;  vi.  13.  f  Hob.  xi.  2. 

X  Weiffenbach,  /^o*  Papias-fratpnent  ^Giosson,  1874),  has  advocated  at  groat  length 
the  view  that  Papias  uses  the  tomi  as  a  title  of  office  throughout,  pp.  34  soq. ;  but  he  haa 
not  succeeded  in  convinciDg  sabscquest  writers.  His  conclusions  are  opposed  by  Hil- 
genfeld,  Papias  von  Hierapolu,  pp.  245  seq.  (in  his  Zeitschrift,  1876),  and  by  Leimbach, 
Iku  Papias'fragment,  pp.  63  seq.  WeifiPenbach  supposes  that  the  elders  are  distingoiBbed 
from  the  Apostles  and  personal  disciples  whose  sayings  Papias  sets  himself  to  collect. 
This  view  demands  such  a  violent  wresting  of  the  grammatical  connection  in  the  passage 
of  Papiaxy  that  it  is  not  likely  to  find  much  favour. 

§  In  illustration  of  this  use,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Letter  of  the  OaJUeta 
Churches  (Eoaeb.  //.  E.  v.  1)  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Zacharias  of  Luke  L  5  mo. 

II  1  Tun.  V.  1,  2,  17,  19. 
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part  of  hiB  life,  before  be  had  any  thought  of  writing  his  book; 
aQil  the  infonnation  thence  derived  was  in  conseqinjuce  casnal  and 
tragiiK  ntar}'.  When  he  set  himself  to  collect  tradition?  for  this 
ajiecial  purpose,  he  wa«  dependent  on  secondary  evidence,  on  the 
ml  -!  n  collected  from  scholars  and  followerB  of  these  piiini- 
tiv.  ■  -, 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  investigate  the  age  of  Papias ; 

hnt^  as  a  preliminary  to  tliis  invcRtigation*  it  is  necessary  to  say 

something  about  tlie  authority  for  the  one  definite  date  which  i^ 

recorded  in  connection  with  him.     In  my  article  on  Polycarp,  I 

pointed  out  that  recent  investigatiuns  had  pushed  the  date  of  this 

tather'fi   martyrdom   several  years  farther  back,  and  that   some 

1  ohronological  difficxdties  attaching  to  the  commonly  received  date 

had  thus  been  removed.*     A  similar  difficidty  meets  ns  in  the 

lease  of  Papias;  and  it  cUsappears  in  like  manner,  as  I  hope  to 

phow,  before  the  Ught  of  criticism.     The  Chronic&n  Paachale^  which 

i-'ae  compiled  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,!  represents 

l**«pias  as  martyred  at   Pergamimi   about   the   same  time  when 

olycarp  suifered  at  Smyrna,  and  places  the  event  in  the  year 

^  64,    If  this  statement  were  true,  we  coidd  hardly  date  his  birth 

*olbre  A,D,  80,  and  even  then  he  woidd  have  hved  to  a  very 

^<iTanced  age.    But  there  is  a  certain  difficulty}  in  supposing  that 

^^e  bom  at  this  late  date  should  have  been   directly  acquainted 

Lth  so  many  personal  chsciples  of  our  Lord.     Nu  earlier  writer 

^o-irever  mentions  the  date,  or  even  the  fact,  of  the  martyrdom— 

lot  even  Eusebius,  whc>  has  much  to  say  both  about  Papias  and 

ft^out  the  martyrologies  of  this  epoch ;  and  tliis  absence  of  con- 

itixiation  renders  the  statement  highly  suspicious.     I  believe  that 

linve  traced  the  eiTor  to  its  source,  wliich  indeed  is  not  very  far 

aeek.     The  juxtaposition  of  the  passage  in  this  Chronicle  witli 

?*^   corresponding  passage  in  the  History  of  Eu6ebius§  will  if  I 

Mistake  not,  tell  its  own  tale. 


Cimoxicox  Paschale. 

la  the  133rd  year  of  the  Ascen- 

f^ii  of  the  Lord  vertf  severe  ptt^scat- 

* '^^  haiintf  dismayed  {Avaxro^ifrdv- 

^)    Asin^    miuiy    were    mnrh/red^ 

^^^'Qtlg  whom  Pobfcarp,     ,     .     . 


At  this  tirae  vtrif  severe  perMcu- 
(ions  /invirt{f  disturbed  {Aya6Qpv/3jia-uV' 
T<t»v)  Asitf^  Polycarp  is  ptM-fected 
l>y  martyrdom  .  .  •  ami  in  the 
smue  writiij;^  cojireming  him  were 
attached  other  nmrtyr<ioui8  .  •  . 
and  next  in  oniei'  (€fijs}  memoirs 
of    others    {aXhav}    also,    who  were 


iiA«y  Review,  Mutt,  1875^  p.  83S. 
mton.  Fa^t,  R^m,  11  y>.'  335. 

"^  ho  regarded  %r  seriotifl.    At  the  lust  (the  slxtieib) 
rloo,  the  TVVwfc*  gwvo  iho  namea  of  no  fewer  iJmu 

I.  vMiiorn'O  '.'iJii-*T>'  iH  snil  liviofz;. 
{  Vhfun,  Patrk.  pp.  4^1  fl*?*^.  (etL  Bonn.) ;  EnseK  R,  £.  jt.  15. 
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and   in    Pergamum    others    (crcpoi),  martyred  in  Pergamuniy  a  city  of 

among    wVom    was     Pa  pi  as    and  Asia,  are  extant    (^cpcrcu),  Carpus 

many  others  (oAAoi),  whose  martyr-  and  Papylus,   and  a  woman  Aga- 

doins   are  extant  (<l>€povTaL)  also  in  thonice.     .     .     . 
writing.     .     .     . 

And  at  the  same  time  with  these 

Justin^  a  philosopher  of  the  word  (Kara     tcvtovs)    Justin    also,    who 

loceived   among  us    (tov  Koff  rjfxa^  was  mentioned   shortly    before  by 

Aoyov)  having  presented  a  second  book  us,  having  presented  a  second  book  in 

ill  defence  of  the   doctrines  received  defence    of    the     doctrines    received 

among  m  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  among    us  to  the    afore-mentioned 

^Vntoninus  Verus,  the  emperors,  is  rulers,     is    decorated     with     divine 

decorated    not  long  after  with   the  marti/rdom,  a  philosopher    Crescens 

dinne  crown  of  marti/rdom^  Crescens  .     .     .     having    hatched    the   plot 

accusing  (?)  him.  against  him,  &c. 

The  sequence  of  events,  and.  the  correspondence  of  individual 
phrases,  alike  show  that  the  compiler  of  this  Chronicle  derived  his 
information  from  the  History  of  Eusebius.*  But  either  he  or 
his  transcriber  has  substituted  a  well-known  name,  Papias,  for  a 
more  obscure  name,  Papylus.  If  the  last  letters  of  the  word  were 
blurred  or  blotted  in  his  copy  of  Eusebius,  nothing  would  be  more 
natural  than  such  a  change.  It  is  only  necessary  to  write  the 
two  names  in  uncials,  HAIIIAS  IXAIIYAOS,  to  judge  of  its  likeli- 
hood.t  This  explanation  indeed  is  so  obvious,  when  the  passages 
are  placed  side  by  side,  that  one  can  only  feel  surprised  at  its  not 
having  been  pointed  out  before.  Thus  the  martyrdom  of  Papias, 
with  its  chronological  perplexities  (such  as  they  are),  disappears 
from  histoiy ;  and  we  may  dismiss  the  argument  of  the  author  of 
"  Supernatural  Religion,"  that  "  a  writer  who  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Marcus  Aurelius  (c.  A.D.  165)  can  scarcely  have  been  a 
hearer  of  the  Apostles.''^ 

Thus  we  are  left  to  infer  the  date  of  Papias  entirely  from  the 
notices  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries ;  but  these  will  assist 
us  to  a  very  fair  approximation.  (1.)  He  was  a  hearer  of  at  least 
two  personal  disciples  of  Christ,  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John. 
If  we  suppose  that  they  were  among  the  youngest  disciples  of  our 
Lord,  and  lived  to  old  age,  wo  shall  be  doing  no  violence  to 
probability.  Obviously  there  were  in  their  case  exceptional 
<?ircumstances  which  rendered  intercourse  with  them  possible.  If 
so,  they  may  have  been  bom  about  A.D.  10  or  later,  and  have 
•died  about  A.D.  90  or  later.  In  this  case  their  intercourse  with 
Papias  may  be  referred  to  the  years  A.D.  85 — 95,  or  thereabouts. 
(2. )  He  was  acquainted  with  the  daughters  of  Philip,  who  dwelt  with 

*  There  is  no  indication  that  tho  author  of  this  Chronicle  used  any  other  document  in 
this  part  hoaides  the  History  of  Eusebius  and  tho  extant  Martyrology  of  Polyearp 
which  Eusebius  here  quotes. 

t  The  martyrdom  of  Papias  is  combined  with  that  of  Polycarp  in  the  Syriac  EpitooM 
of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius  (p.  216,  ed.  Scbone).  The  source  of  the  error  is  doafafUett 
the  same  in  both  cases. 

:  T.  p.  448. 
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their  father  at  Hierapolis,  where  they  died  in  old  age.  Whether 
this  PhiUp  was  the  Apostle,  as  the  earliest  writers  affirm,  or  the 
Evangelist,  as  others  suppose,*  is  a  question  of  little  moment  for 
my  immediate  purpose — the  date  of  Papias.  In  the  latter  case 
these  daughters  would  be  the  same  who  are  mentioned  at  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  a.d.  58,  apparently  as 
already  grown  up  to  womanhood.f  On  the  former  supposition 
they  would  belong  to  the  same  generation,  and  probably  would 
be  about  the  same  age.  As  a  very  rough  approximation,  we 
may  place  their  birth  about  A.D.  30,  and  their  death  about 
A.D.  100 — 110.  (3.)  Papias  is  called  by  Irenaeus  a  "companion"  of 
Polycarp,  whose  life  (as  we  saw)  extended  from  A.D.  69  to  A.D.  155.t 
The  word  admits  a  certain  latitude  as  regards  date,  though  it 
suggests  something  approaching  to  equality  in  age.  But  on  the 
whole  the  notices  affecting  his  relations  to  Polycarp  suggest  that 
he  was  rather  the  older  man  of  the  two.  At  all  events  Eusebius 
discusses  him  immediately  after  Ignatius  and  QuadrAtus  and 
Clement,  Le.,  in  connection  with  the  fathers  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan  or  before;  while  the  notice  of  Polycarp  is  deferred 
till  a  much  later  point  in  the  history,  where  it  occurs  in  close 
proximity  with  Justin  Martyr.§  This  arrangement  indicates  at 
all  events  that  Eusebius  had  no  knowledge  of  liis  having  been 
martyred  at  the  same  time  with  Polycarp,  or  indeed  of  his 
surviving  to  so  late  a  date.  Otherwise  he  would  naturally  have 
inserted  his  account  of  him  in  this  place.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
put  the  result  of  these  incidental  notices  in  any  definite  form, 
we  may  say  that  Papias  was  probably  born  about  A.D.  60 — 70. 

But  his  work  was  evidently  written  at  a  much  later  date.  He 
speaks  of  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  elders,  as  a  thing  of  the 
remote  past.||  He  did  not  write  till  false  interpretations  of  the 
EvangeUcal  records  had  had  time  to  increase  and  multiply.  We 
should  probably  not  be  wrong  if  we  deferred  its  publication  till 
the  years  a.d.  130 — 140,  or  even  later.  Our  author  places  it  at  least 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century  .IT 

The  opinions  of  a  Christian  writer  who  lived  and  wrote  at  this 

*  I  had  taken  tho  latter  view  in  an  article  on  Papias  which  I  wrote  for  this  Review 
acme  years  ago ;  but  I  think  now  that  tho  Apostle  is  moant,  as  the  most  ancient  testimony 
points  to  him.    I  have  given  my  reasons  for  this  change  of  opinion  in  Colossians  pp.  45  seq. 

t  Acte  xxi.  9. 

X  CJoHTEMPORARY  REVIEW,  May,  1875,  p.  828. 

f  The  chapter  relating  to  Papias  is  the  thirty-ninth  of  tho  third  book ;  those 
relatiDg  to  Polycarp  are  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of  the  fourth  book,  where  they 
interpose  between  chapters  assigned  to  Justin  Martyr  and  events  connected  with  him. 

I  It  ia  ime  that  he  uses  the  present  tense  once,  &  t€  'A.pi<rrl(oy  koX  6  irptfffi^rfpos  'lofdy- 
mis  .  .  .  \4yovffiyj  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  these  two  persona  were  still 
living  when  the  inquiries  were  instituted.  But  this  would  involve  a  chronological 
difHeolty ;  and  the  tense  should  probably  be  regarded  as  a  historic  present  introduced  for 
the  aake  of  variety. 

^'  L  p.  444,  "  About  tho  middle  of  tho  second  century.*'  Elsewhere  (IL  p.  820)  he 
apeaka  of  Papias  as  "  flourishing  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century** 
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early  date,  and  bad  convereed  with  tlieee  first  disciples,  are  iic 
without  importance,  even  though  his  own  mental  calibre  maj 
have  been  smallp  But  the  speculations  of  the  Tiibmgen  schoc 
have  invested  them  w4th  a  fictitious  intereet.  Wa8  he^  or  wa 
he  not,  as  these  critics  affirm,  a  Judaic  Chiistian  of  etronglj 
Ebionite  tentlencies?  T]ic  arguments  which  have  been  urged  ii 
defence  of  this  position  are  as  fbllows : — 

1.  In  the  fii^st  place  we  are  reminded  that  he  was  a  uiilleniiariau 
The  Cliiliastic  teaching  of  his  work  is  the  subject  of  severe  cunmiei 
with   Eusebius,   who   accuses  him  of  mismtei'preting  figurati\ 
sayings   m    the    Apostolic    writings    and   assigning  to  them 
literal  sense*     This  tendency  appears  also  in  the  one  paseaf 
which  Irenmus  quotes  from  Papias,    But  the  answer  to  this 
decisive.      C^Kasm   is  the   inile,   not    the    exception,   with   Uk 
Christian  writers  of  the  second  century  ;  and  it  appears  coinbiue^ 
with  views  the  very  opposite  of  Ebionite.     It  is  found  in  Just 
Martyr,  in  Irenicns,  in  Tertullian.*  It  is  found  even  in  the  unlcnowi 
author  of  the  epistle  bearing  the  name  of  Bamabas^t   wliich  il| 
stamped  with  the  most  uncompromising  and  tmreasoning  antago- 
nism to  everytliing  Judaic. 

2.  A  second  argument  is  built  on  the  fact  that  Eusebius  doc 
not  mention  his   quoting  SL   Paurs  P^pistles   or   other   Pauli 
writings  of  the  Canon,     I  have  already  disposed  of  this  argument 
in  an  earher  paper  on  the  **  Silence  of  Eusebiufi/*t     I  have  shown 
that  Papias  might  have  quoted  St,  Paul  many  times^  and 
name,  while  nevertheless  EurcIiius  would  not  have  recorded  i\ 
fact,  because  it  was  not  required  by  his  principles  or  consistei 
with  his  practice  to  do  so,     I  have  shown  that  this  inteipretatioi 
of  the  silence  of  Kusebius  in  other  cases,  where  we  are  able  to  tea 
it,  would  lead  to  results  demonstrably  and  hopelessly  wrong, 
have  pointed  out  for  instance,  that  it  woidd  most  certainly  conduc 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  wa 
an  Ebionite — a  conclusion   diametrically  opposed  to  tlie  knoj 
facts  of  the  ca8e,§ 

3.  Lastly,  it  is  argued  that  Papias  was  an  Elnonite^  because 
quoted  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.     In  the  first  pluoi 
however,  the  premiss  is  highly  questionable.     Eusebius  daea  nc 
say,  as  in  other  cases,  that  Papias  **iises"  this  Gospel,  or  that  he  **9et 
down  facts  from*'  it,||  but  he  writes  that  Papias  relates  **a  ator 
about  a  woman  accused  of  many  sins  before  the  Lord"  (daubtlc 


*  Jnitin  Mftrtjr,  DiaLhX  tea. (pp.  271  fl<)q.)»  SO  a6«|.  (p.  307);  Ireimua.  /Tcsr.  ?. SI  ftMi^ 
Tortallkn,  adv.  Marc  iii.  2%  at  Brnwrr*  Cam,  25. 

t  C.  15- 

i  CoKTKicpoiu.fiT  RfiTiBw,  January^  1S75»  pp.  IfiO  s«q. 

§  J  hid  p,  170. 

^  These  jito  t^  oxpreisioos  employed  ol«eirhero  of  thii  Gospel  \  H,  ^  lu.  ^q 
IT.  22.  " 
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ftt  ^me  wUch  is  touiid  in  our  copicB  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  vii. 
53 — viii.  11),  aud  he  adds  **  which  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
li>brew6  con  tains."*     This  does  not  imply  that  Papias  derived  it 
thence,  but  only  that  Knaebiiis  found  it  there.     Papias  may  have 
[obtained   it»  like   the   other  stories   to   Tivliich  Ensehius   alludes, 
l**&oin  oral  tradition''     {Ik  iropttSwrcw?  aypa^ov).     But,    even  if  it 
were  directly  deriveil  thence,  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  from 
the  premiss.     The  Gospel  according  to   the  Hebrews  is  qnoted 
both  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by  Origen,  though  these  two 
Fathers  accepted  our  four  Gospels  alone  as  canonicaLt     It  may 
evttu  he  quoted,  as  Jerome  asserts  that  it  is,  and  as  the  author  him- 
wlf  believes,?  by  the  writer  of  the  Ignatian  letters,  a  most  deter- 
mined anti-Ebionite.    If  Papias  had  cited  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  only  once,  Eusebius  would  have  mentioned  the  fact, 
heeanse  he  made  it  his  business  to   record  these   exceptional 
ph"  !  :  whereas  he  woidd  have  passed  over  any  number  of 

4U<K  Irom  the  Canonical  Gospels  in  silence. 

As  all  these  supposed  tokens  of  Ebionite  tendencies  have  failed, 
we  are  led  to  mquire  whether  any  light  is  thrown  on  this  que^ion 
inm  other  quarters. 

And  here  his  name  is  not  altogether  unimportant.  Papias  was 
l'ii*hop  of  Hierapolis,  and  apparently  a  native  of  this  place.  At 
nllftventshe  seems  to  have  Uved  there  from  youth  ;  for  his  acquaint- 
anco  with  the  daughters  of  PhiUp,  who  resided  in  this  city,  must 
We  belonged  to  the  earUer  period  of  his  life.  Now  Papias  was 
ft  dedgnation  of  the  Hierapohtan  Zeus ;  §  and  owing  to  it^ 
dissociation  with  this  god,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
owne  with  the  people  of  Hierapolis  and  the  neighbourhood.  It 
I'cours  several  times  in  coins  and  inscriptions  belonging  to  this 
^ity  and  district.!!  In  one  instance  we  read  of  a  *'  Papias,  who  is 
awo  Diogenes,"  this  latter  name  **  Zeus-begotten  "  being  apparently 
f^icartkd  as  a  rough  synonyme  for  the  Phrygian  word.1[  We  find 
tion  also  in  Galen  of  a  physician  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 


%*  tl  ttaf  *EiB^ovr  t^vyyiKwv  irtpr^x'^' 

T  Clain.  Strtm,  ii.  *J  (p.  4'»3).     Our  author  math,  **  Clomont  of  Alexflndria  qnotes  it 

[^  (rMtpe^l    accord itig   to   tha   Hobrewa]    with  quito  tho   mmo   respect  ft»  the  othdr 

'  "  (L  p.  422).     Ho  cfmnot  ImTO  remembered,  when  ho  wrole  this,  thut  Gleraeut 

refuftefs  authority  to  A  «iiyiii(^  io   an  ApocrTphalUo»pel  b^cauae  **  wo  do  not 

"  v.*  the  four  Ooapels  hftndod  down  to  u»  **  (Sfrnm.  iii,  13,  p.  553).     "Origen," 

^.*****  Wit  ftatbor  again,  "  fre^iuently  made  uie  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews*' 

w^')*     Y«8;  bat  Origen  dmwa  an   absolnto   line   of  demarcation  botwoon  our  four 

'"•p^li  and  the  rest.     Ho  even  illnstmtea  the  relntion  of  these  Canonical  Gospels  to  the 

^PocfvjtViftf  by  tbftt  of  the  truo  prophets  to  the  falso  under  the  Jewiah  dispensation. 

n    p.   i>32),     Any  reader  unacquainted  with  the  facta  would  carry 

i'nproesion  from  our  anthor*B  account  of  the  u»e  made  of  the  Gospel 

^:13  BPil    Tbo  fact  that  Ensebms  did  not  know  the  laource  of  this 
bough  he  was  well  a^squaintod  witli  the  Gospel  according  lo 
to  render  this  very  doabtfuL 
'SL7,  nsnrf^  Alt  trtfT-F^pj. 
..U.  aUIiu,  auiL'u  App,:  Mionnet  IV,  p.;J01.  ^  Doeckh,  3817. 
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city  of  Laodicea,  who  bore  this  name.*  Altogether  it  points  to  a 
heathen  rather  than  a  Jewish  origin. 

But  more  important  than  his  name,  from  which  the  inference, 
though  probable,  is  still  precarious,!  are  his  friendships  and  asso- 
ciations. Papias,  we  are  told,  was  a  companion  of  PolycaTp.t 
The  opinions  of  Polycarp  have  been  considered  in  a  previous 
article  ;§  and  it  has  there  been  shown  that  the  hypothesis  of 
Ebionite  leanings  in  his  case  is  not  only  unsupported,  but  can- 
not be  maintained  except  by  an  entire  disregard  of  the  evidence, 
which  is  of  different  kinds,  and  all  leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
As  regards  Papias  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence,  that  his  views  were,  at  all  events,  in  general 
accordance  with  his  friend's.  Moreover,  the  five  books  of  Papias 
were  read  by  Ireneeus  and  by  Eusebius,  as  well  as  by  later  writers ; 
and,  being  occupied  in  interpretation,  they  must  have  contained 
ample  evidence  of  the  author  s  opinions  on  the  main  points  which 
distinguished  the  Ebionite  fi-om  the  Catholic — the  view  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  estimate  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  conception  of  the 
pei-son  of  Clirist.  It  is  therefore  important  to  observe  that  Irencens 
quotes  him  with  the  highest  respect,  as  an  orthodox  writer  and 
a  trustworthy  channel  of  ApostoUc  tradition.  Eusebius  again, 
though  he  is  repelled  by  his  millennarianism,  calling  him  "  a  man 
of  very  mean  capacity,"  and  evidently  seeking  to  disparage  him 
in  every  way,  has  yet  no  charge  to  bring  against  him  on  these 
most  important  points  of  all.  And  this  estimate  of  him  remains 
to  the  last.  Anastasius  of  Sinai  for  instance,  who  wrote  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  who  is  rigidly  and  scrupulously 
orthodox,  according  to  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  which  had 
been  created  by  five  General  Councils,  had  the  work  of  Papias 
in  his  hands.  He  mentions  the  author  by  name  t\vice ;  and  on  both 
occasions  he  uses  epithets  expressive  of  the  highest  admiration. 
Papias  is  to  him  "  the  great,"  *•  the  illustrious."|| 

But  indeed  Eusebius  has  left  one  direct  indication  of  the  opinions 
of  Papias,  which  is  not  insignificant.  He  tells  us  that  Papias 
"  employed  testimonies  from  the  First  Epistle  of  John."  How 
far  this  involves  a  recognition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  I  shall 
have  to  consider  hereafter.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
this  Epistle  belongs  to  the  class  of  writings  in  our  Canon  which  is 
the  most  directly  opposed  to  Ebionism. 

♦  Galon.  Op.  XIL  p.  799  (od.  Kiihn). 

t  One  Rabbi  Papins  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  Shekalim  It.  7;  Edaioth  tU.  6.  low* 
these  references  to  Zunz,  Namen  der  Juden,  p.  16. 

X  See  nboTO,  p.  377. 

§  Contemporary  Review,  May,  1875,  p.  827  seq. 

II  'O  vciyv,  6  iroKvs.  The  first  passage  wiU  be  foond  in  the  original  Greek  in  Roatfa, 
Rd,  Soar,  L  p.  15  Tcomp.  Migne,  Patr,  Grmc.  Ixxxix.  p.  860,  where  onlj  the  Letia 
^'  clarissimns  **  is  given)  ;  the  second  in  Migne,  ibid,  p.  961  (comp,  Roatb|  iL  r.  p.  !((, 
where  again  only  the  Latin  **  Celebris  "  is  given). 
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aiid  imleed^  that  Papias  was  foolish  and  credulonfl* 
^^  But  uulmppily  fooIiKhness  and  credulity  ure  not  cbamcteriistic  of 
^m  any  one  form  of  Christian  belief — or  unbeUef  either. 
^M  The  work  of  Papiae,  as  we  mv»\  was  entitled*  "Exposition  of 
^B  Oracles  of  the  Lord,**  or  (more  Btrictly),  '*  of  Dominical  Oracles/^* 
^B  But  what  was  its  nature  and  purport  ?  Shall  we  miderstand  the 
^K^*ord  **  exposition  "'  to  mean  '*  enairation/"  or  •' explanation  ?" 
^KAVtid  the  authors  main  object  to  construct  a  new  Evangelical 
^Hpiarrative^  or  to  interpret  and  explain  one  or  more  ali-eady  in 
^K'  '^tion  ?     This  is  a  vital  point  in  it*?  bearing  on  the  relation  of 

H  1   ^    :  -  to  our  Canonical  Gospels.     Onr  author,  ignoring  what  Dr. 
Westcott  and  others  have  said  on  this  subject,  tacitly  aaaumes  the 
liter   alternative   >rithout  attempting  to    discuss  the  question. 
^et,  ii'  thiB  assumption  i**  wrong,  a  very  subBtantial  part  of  his 
lent  is  gone. 
The  following  passage  will  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the  author 
$f  "  iSupernatural  liehgiou  *'  towards  this  question  : — 

This  work  was  less  based  on  written  records  of  the  tcficliiDg'  of  Je^us 

i  on  that  which  Papifis  had  l>pen  at^le  to  rolle<*t  from  tradition,  which 

" '?red   more   autheutie,  for,   iiko   liis   contemporary  Ilegesippus, 

Avowedly  prefers  ti-adition  to  aiiy  written  %vork8  with  which  he  was 

ted.t 

I  venture   to  ask  in  passing,  where   our  author  obtained  liis 

jjaformation  that  Hegesippus  "  avowedly  prefers  tradition  to  any 

works  with  which   he  was  acquainted/'     Certainly  not 

any  fragments  or   notices  of  tliis  writer  wliich  have  been 

Mtherto  published. 

After  quoting  the  extract  from  the  preface  of  Papias  which  has 
Wn  given  above,  our  author  resumes : — 

It  is  clear  froia  this  that,  even  if  Papias  knew  any  of  oar  Goflp«jlii»  he 
uttadiefl  little  ur  no  value  tu  theiii,  and  tljut  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
CwurtuVal  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament-  His  work  was  evidently 
niHded  to  furnish  a  more  complete  collection  of  tlie  discourses  of  Jesus 
'rotB^iral  tradition  than  any  previoitsly  existing',  with  liis  own  expositions; 
**«!  this  m  phiinly  indicated  by  his  own  word^,  and  by  the  title  of  his  work, 

"The  natural  and  only  reasonable  course,"  he  adds  in  a  note, 

nl  ^^^^^^  ^i**  fi^'  ^votd  abouhl  bfl  ftiogoliLr  or  plaral^  *' EsEpOBition  "  (^^-^ir'tt)  or 

_I.tr.,. lru,i,«  '■  (Jfl'tfYh^*^t)t  I  Q^ed  not  stop  to  inqoiro.     The  imjK>rtAnt  points  are  (1) 

i?  Koyivy,  not  hSytitif — "  ohicIi^h/'  not  **  words  **  er  »♦  aayinjifB  j"  (2)  that  he 

\t'ylm¥,  not  knyiwrov  icvplov — " Doiiiiniefrl  Oraclwj'*  not  **Or»cleaof  tho 

I  aiittU  have  ocr'asion  bi^roAftor  to  call  Attention  to  both  these  facta,  vhirh  an> 

^|infir»4«f,  »n  thpy  ^'fv«»  a  much  wider  range  to  his  subjcet-nifttter  thun  if  he  had  used 


^  *l*u  0.  j»p.  ajiy  w<i. 


M],,  "  Whatever  books  Papias  knew,  however,  it  is  certaiot  from 
ii>n,  that  he  aftcrihed  littJo  importance  to  thorn,  and  preferred 
lo   source  of  infomiation  regarding  Evangelical  hiHtory,'*  Ac, 


}us^^ 
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"  ifl  to  believe  the  express  declaration  of  Paplai,  moi'e  especmll 
afl  it  is  made,  in  this  instance,  as  a  prefatory  Btateraent  of  hi 
belief"     He  has  appealed  to  Ca?ear,  and  to  Caesar  lie  shaU  go. 

What  then  is  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  title  **  Expositic 
of  Oracles  of*  (or  •*  relating  to")  "the  Lord?"  Would  any  one,  iviti 
out  a  preconceived  theory,  imagine  that  **  exposition;'  here  meaij 
anj^thing  else  but  explanation  or  interpretation  I  It  is  poseib^ 
indeed,  that  the  original  word  lirfpfrm  might,  in  other  counectior 
be  used  in  reference  to  a  narrative,  but  its  common  and  oh  viol 
sense  is  the  same  which  it  bears  when  adopted  into  EngUsli  as 
"exegesis."  In  other  words,  it  expresses  the  idea  of  a  rormmmiary 
on  some  text.  The  expression  has  an  exact  parallel,  for  instanoe^ 
in  the  language  of  Eusebins  when,  Bpealdug  of  Dionysjus 
Corinth,  he  says  that  this  writer  introduces  into  his  letter  to  ■ 
Church  of  Amastris  *'  expositions  of  Di\Hne  Scriptiu'es"  (7 
few  cfTfyrJo-ct?),  or  when  he  says  that  Irenaeus  quotes  a  cei 
"ApoBtoUc  elder"  and  gives  his  '*  expositions  of  Di\Hno  Scr 
tures'*  (the  same  expression  as  before)."  It  is  used  more 
once  in  this  sense,  and  it  is  not  used  in  any  other,  as  we  shall 
presently,  by  Irenjeus.f  Moreover  Anastasius  of  Sinai  diittinct 
styles  Papias  an  "exegete,"  meaning  thereby,  as  liis  context  shoi 
an  •*  interpreter"  of  the  Holy  Seripture84 

**  The  title  of  his  work"  therefore  does  not    "indicate"  aii5 
thing  of  the  kind  which  our  author  assumes  it  to  ijulicate.§ 
does  not  suggest  a  more  authentic  narrative,  but  a  more  corre^ 
interpretation  of  an  existing  narrative.     And  the  same  inferenc 
is  suggested  still  more  strongly,  when  from  the  title  we  turn  to  tl 
words  of  the  preface ;  *^Bul  I  will  not  scruple  aUo  to  give  a  placa  i 
with  my  inter p7'etations  {KrvyKarara^at  rah  €fifi7fV€L€u^)  to  all  tliat  I  leiai 
carefully  and  remembered  carefully  in  time  past  from  the  elder 
Here  the  sense  of  **  exegesis"  in  the  title  is  explained  by  the 
of  the  unambiguous  word '*intci-pre  tat  ions.*'     But  this  is  not  fl 
most  important  point.     The  interpretations  must  have  been  intc 
pretations  of  something.   Of  what  then  J    Certainly  not  of  the  or 
traditions,  for  the  interpretations  are  pfesupposed,  and  the   or 
traditions  are  mentioned  subset piently,  being  introduced  to  ilk 
trate  the  interpretitions.      The  words  which   I   have  italicia 
leave  no  doubt  about  this.     The  **also,"  which  (by  the  way)  oil 
author  omits,  has  Uo    significance  otherwise.      The    expressic 
"  along  with  the  interpretations"  is  capable  only  of  one  mc 
In  other  words,  the  only  account  which  can  be   given  of 
paaaage,  consistently    with    logic    and    gi^ammar,    denmnds 


*ff,E.  iT.  23,  V.  K 
X  Tho  referenco: 
I  Tho  proper  t^> 

but  Si-^<r(f,  whictt  i^u 

H.  E.  iiu  39, 


t  Soo  below,  p.  39L 
Mind  above,  p.  3t<tL 
work  KimI  bi^en  iKhnt  our  A^othor  siippoeo«»  wnv  &0I  it^ 
ri^iuA  tisea  fle?eriU  tiuies  of  Iho  muMdoios  r»l9iU«et  hy  P^pb 
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ing  sequence: — (1.)  The  text,  uf  which  Bomethiiig  was 
t.k*«s  said  in  the  preceding  passage,  for  it  is  asswned  in  the 
»ct  itself.  (2.)  The  interpretations  wliich  explained  the  text, 
od  which  were  the  main  object  of  the  work.  (3.)  The  oral 
JtioDB^  which,  as  the  language  here  shows,  w^ere  subordiaate 
the  interpretations,  and  which  Papias  mentions  in  a  slightly 
pologetic  tone.  These  oral  traditions  had  obviously  a  strong 
traction  for  Papias ;  he  introduced  them  frequently  to  confirm 
[id  illustrate  his  explanations.  But  only  the  most  violent  wrest- 
ftg  of  language  can  make  them  the  text  or  basis  of  these  inter- 
|>rtjtations.* 

A  good  example  of  the  method  thus  adopted  by  Papias  and 
[explained  in  his  preface  is  accidentally  preseved  by  Irenceus.  t 
[This  father  is  discoursing  on  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ.     His 
starting  point  is  the  saying  of  our  Lord  at  the  last  supper,  *'  I 
[will not  drink  henceforth  of  the  fmit  of  this  vine,  until  that  day 
I  when    I   drink    it   new    with    you    in    my    Fathers   kingdom/' 
*  (Uatt.  xxvi.  2y.)     He  takes  the  words  literally,  and  argues  that 
'  they  must,  imply  a  ten'estrial  kingdom,  since  only  men  of  flesh 
can  drink  the  fruit  of  the  vine.     He  confirms  this  view  by  appeal- 
ing to  two  other  sayingft  of  Clirist  recorded  in  the  Gospels — the 
one  the  promise  of  a  recompense  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just  to 
;  who  call  the  poor  and  maimed  and  lame  and  blind  to  their 
;(Luke  xiv.  13,  14)  ^  the  other  the  assurance  tJiat  those  who 
»ve  forsaken  houses  or  lands  for  Christ's  sake  shall  receive  a  him- 
tlredfold  now  in   this  present  time  (Matt.  xix.  2\l  Mark  x,  28,  29, 
Uke  x^-iii,  30)4  which  last  expression,  he  maintains,  can  only  be 
satisfied  by  an  earthly  reign  of  Christ.     He  then  attempts  to  show 
that  the  promises  to  the  patriarchs  also  require  the  same  solution, 
8mce  hitherto  they  have  not  been  fulfilled.     Thejse,  he  says,  evi- 
<WtIy  refer  to  the  reign  of  the  just  in  a  renewed  earth,  which 
rtuill  be  blessed  with  abundance. 

A%  the  elders  relate,  who  saw  John  the  dii^ciple  uf  the  Lord,  that  they 
Whean!  from  liiiu  how  the  Lord  used  to  teach  conceniing  those  times, 
^^  to  ftay,  **  Tlie  days  will  come,  in  which  vines  shall  grow,  each  having 


•TliUUtt 

ffiu 


rmtt  1iiiB  recently  boen  made  by  WeiffoDbftoh^  JDtfjf  Pnpiax-Prwpnmt^  pp,  16 

rahmbb  &s  n  tostimony  t«  the  raal  fllgnificimce  of  the  Trords,  which 

Uf  5ueh  ?iolont  treatment,     Weiifenbach  k  obliged  to  pQi-form  two 

uu  the  AontoQco :  (1.)  He  HUpposoa  that  there  is  &d  anacoluthoQf  and 

iroT*  bore  ia  fUiBwered  by  the  worda  «i   ^i  wov  teal  irtipTiHoXov^K^t, 

nil  linofi  bolow.    (2.)  Ho  int«jrprotd  rtus  ipfin^titus  **  the  ifltcrpretatioufl 

in."     Each  of  those  by  itBoli  is  harAh  and  unnatural  in  tho  extreints  and 

"*'  the  t\^-o  mny  be  aafely  proaouncod  imposaiblo.     Evoq  if  Ma  gram- 

Id  l>c  allowed,  tho  fact  will  utill  remain  that  the  interj}ntiitiont  are 

ihftch'fl  couHtructions  of  this  paiftago  nre  justly  rejected  by  th^  two 

htk*^  writton  ou   tho  aubject  Binoo  his  emiay  appeared,  Hilgenleld  and 


d  Id  pAB0iug.  ai*  an  liluatration  of  the  ]oo»0Des8  of  early  quotations, 
-,,.\.  ,.^  giT«»ti  by  IronreQSf  dooa  not  aocord  ^tHi  wiy  ono  of  the  Synoptic 
bat  Cfnobincs  featuros  from  all  tho  three. 
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ten  thousand  slicMit^*  and  on  eacth  shoot  ten  tbcrusaiid  branches,  and  ouhij 
branch  again  ten  thousand  twigs,  and  on  eadi  twig  ton  thousand  cliwter 
and  on  each  chister  ten  tliouaand  grapes,  and  eacli  grape  whoii  prefta< 
shall  yield  five^and-twenty  niea.surt^<5  of  wine.  And  when  any  of  tl 
saints  shall  have  taken  hold  of  one  of  their  clusters,  another  shall  cry,  *^ 
am  a  better  cluster ;  take  me,  bless  the  Lord  through  ino/  Likewiso  oia 
a  grain  of  wheat  sludl  produce  ten  thousand  heads,''  &c.  These  thing 
Papias,  who  was  a  hearer  (►f  John  and  a  <"onjpani(»n  of  Polycarp,  aij  anciet 
worthy,  witn(\'^*?oth  in  writing  in  the  fimrtli  c/f  his  books;  for  there 
f\y<}  books  coiii)>osed  by  him.  And  he  a(hled,  saying,  *'*-  But  these  tljinp 
are  credible  to  them  that  iHflieve,"  And  when  Judan  the  tmitor  did  m 
believe,  and  asked,  "11l*w  shall  such  grow'thn  Le  accomplished  by 
Lord  t "  he  relates  tliat  the  Lord  said,  '*  They  shall  see,  who  shall  cud 
t^j  these  [times]." 

I  shall  not  stop  to  iiiqmr<s  whether  there  i»  any  foundatioii 
truth  in  this  story,  and*  if  so,  how  far  it  has  been  transmuted 
as  it  passed  th rough  the  hands  of  the  elders  nnd  of  Pupias.     It  it 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark  that  wo  here  find  just  the  thr 
elements  wldeh  the  preface  of  Papias  would  lead  na  to    expect^ 
firaty  the   saying   or  sayings  of  Christ  recorded  in   the  writtei 
Gospels;   sectmdly^  the   interpretation  of  these  sayings,  whicJi 
characteristically  millennial ;  thirdly^  the  illustrative  story,  derive 
from  oral  tradition,  which  relates  **  what  John  said;*  and  to  wliic 
the  author  "  gives  a  place  along  with  his  interpretation •"• 

So  fai'  eveiy tiling  seems  clear.  But  if  this  be  so,  what  bee 
of  tlio  disparagement  of  written  Gospels,  which  is  confide 
asserted  by  our  author  and  others  ?  When  the  preface  of  Papia 
is  thus  correctly  explained,  the  '* books"  which  he  esteems 
lightly  assmue  (piite  a  different  aspect.  They  are  no  louge 
EvangeHcal  records,  but  works  commenting  on  such  records.  Tl 
contrast  is  no  longer  between  oral  and  wTitten  Gospels,  b« 
between  oral  ami  written  aids  to  interprelatimi.  Pupias  judf 
rightly  that  any  doctrinal  statement  of  ^-Vndrew  or  Peter  or  Jofc 
or  any  anecdote  of  the  Saviour  wlaich  could  be  traced  distinctly 
to  their  authority,  would  be  far  more  valuable  to  elucidate  bis  tea 
than  the  capricious  interpretations  which  he  found  in  cm 
books.  If  his  critical  judgment  had  corresponded  to  his  iutcrtitioi 
the  work  would  have  been  highly  important. 

The  leading  object  of  Papias  therefore  was  not  to  substitute 
correct  narrative  for  an  imperfect  and  incorrect,  but  to  coir  *   -   ■ 
a  false  exegesis  by  a  trnct  But  where  did  he  find  this  false  ex 
The  opening  passiige  of  Irenajus  supplies  the  answer.    Tim  tatii€ 
describes  the  Gnostic  teachex's  as  **  tampering  with  the  oracle 

*  Tho  viow  IlifU  l*a|iiiL«  took  ivritUn  U&spols  ub  \l\e  btiais  o£  hid  taicrpraUtions  if 
mftin  till  Tied  by  no  on©  vaons  etronjgrlj  than  hj  Hil^oufold  in  hi*  r^fV'nt   work*  •    *" 
*yon  HifnifmUs  (/CrtHrftnj'f^  l*i7»>)  pp.  *I^H  i4>q. ;  J^in/eitttm;  in  *l      ^*         ' 
p|i*  53  ftcHj.,  454  *ct(.     liut  it  boeuiji  to  ma  that  ho  h  not 
iiA  logiojii  coQclutiuu,  wlt^ti  ho  Mill  inteq^rdt^  ^i0K*a  of  E>»u^'vi;.>i.^    u.»4;.vm 
tulks  of  Pnpiaa  m  ItuMiug  thuiHs  writl^a  Tuci>rdM  iu  Uttlt*  aHtiHtm* 


^f^'^£JWATi 


"Jie  Way.     Ti  " ®'^'ct«, are  i-^r.        "/'Jiife«,  lias,-,,-,      * ^ajmg^ 

• '•^- J^.  p.  ssa.     ""^  of  tiu~ 
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Tills  account  of  tlie  *'  books ''  which  Papias  disparages  seems 
follow  from  the  gi^ammatieal  iiiterpretatiou  uf  thu  liarlier  part 
the  sentence.     And  it  alone  is  free  from  difficulties.     It  \n  ipiit 
plain  for  instance,  that  Eusebius  did  not  underijtaud  our  Go«pell 
to  bo  meant  thereby ;  for  otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  quote^ 
this  low  estimate  without  expostulation  or  comment.     And  agaii^ 
the  h^^)othesi8  which  identifies  these  '*  books  "  with  written  Evar 
gelical  records  used  by  Papias  charges  him  with  the  most  BtiiptI 
perversity.     It  makes  him  prefer  the  second-hand  report  of  wha 
Matthew  had  said  about  the  Lord*s  discourses  to  the  account 
these  discourfSt^s  which  Matthew  himself  ha<l  dehberately  set  do\ 
in  writing.*     Such  a  report  might  have  the  highest  value  ouUi 
the  written  record;  but  no  sane  man  could  i»refer  a  cou versa tio^ 
repeated  by  anotlier  to  the  immediate  and   direct  account  of  tl 
same  events  by  the  person  himself.      Nor  again,  is  it  consij^tenl 
with  the  language  which  Papias  himself  uses  of  the  one  Evac 
geUcal  docnment  about  which  (in  his  extant  fragments)  he  do«2 
express  an  opinion.     Of  St.  Mark's  record  he  says  tliat  the  authc 
"  made  no  mistake/*  and  that  it  was  his  one  anxiety  "  not  to  on 
anythmg  that  he  had  heard,  or  to  set  down  any  false  statemeu 
therein/'     Is  tliis  the  language  of  one  speaking  of  a  book 
which  ^'he  attached  httle  or  no  value  f^t 

But,  if  Papias  used  written  documents  as  the  text  for  his  "  < 
positions,"  can  we  identify  these  I     To  this    question    his    oi 
language  elsewhere  suppUes  the  answer  at  least  in    part* 
mentions  Evangelical  narratives  written  by  JIark  and  Matth*f1 
respectively ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  obvious  inference  tliat  oi 
fii-st  two  Gospels  at  all  events  were  used  for  his  work. 

An  olmous  inference,  but  fiercely  contested  nevertheless, 
has  beeji  maintained  by  many  recent  critics^  that  the  St,  Mark 
Papias  was  not  our  St.  Mark,  nor  the  St.  3Iatthew  of  Papias  our  I 

*  The  followinff  pnssa^^t?  m  *^  SupGrimturnl  Bi4if?ioii"  la  highly  iaBtructivo,  as  akowiJ 
the  incoBBistencius  inirolved  in  the  author's  view  (L  p»  485)  :  **It  ia  not  posnible  tfaAtj 
[Papias]  C3iild  bftvo  found  it  beHor  to  inqnire  *  what  John  or  Matthew,  or  what  a| 
other  of  the  dificiplcB  of  tho  Lord  ,  .  .  aav/ if  ho  had  known  of  Go5p«la  Much  i 
onTH,  actually  writton  by  them,  (b  r'  *  '  t^llin^  him  what  they  had  to  say.  TT 
work  of  Matthow  wliich  he  montiL  >\vtfver,  i\  more  colloctiou  of  dhtcourMa,  ] 

might  naturnlly  inquire  what  tho  Aj    . ..    .  -  i  of  the  history  of  th«  M»~<   r"      fT- 
author  practically  concedog  the  point  for  which  I  am  contondinsf^  and 
ho  reaigt*;  for  be  statee  that  Papiaa  as  a  sano  man  muKt^  and  as  a  ni'i 
prefer  o  hook  to  oral  tnidition-     In  other  words,  he  allows  that  wht»n  Papii^^  4in|>ar 
books  (meaning  ETangolical  records,  such  as  tho  St,  Matthow  of  Piipiaa  wan  mx 
ahowing),  ho  cannot  intond  all  hooka  of  this  class,  hut  only  such  :i  lij 

arbitrarily  dotennines  that  ho  shall  mean.     This  point  ii*  not  at  al 
tion  whothor  the  St.  Motthow  of  Papia-i  did  or  did  not  contain  doiiiK^,  ^^^  „.,..  .,- 
of  ChriftU     Tho  only  escapo  from  thoHo  porplexiti<»s  lies  in  »uppo3in|^  that  9,  wholly  \ 
foront  ciasB  of  hooks  is  intended,  as  I  have  explained  in  I  ho  text 

t  S.  fL  L  p.  445.     It  ia  not  likely  that  onr  author  would  api  ' 
those  reference*  to  St.  Mark,  because*  (an  I  pointed  out  \n  tnr  Ht>-[ 
lated  e£f5ii^  ff>Mi^«  "did  no  wrong,"  instead  of  '^made  no  nji 
lofltimony  r^  Papias  to  tho  perfect  accuracy  of  thr>   ruault 
labonri.     Tlio  iranslation  iti  altered  in  tho  last  ediliou.  hut   in  ^   uns\  tii4urs(r. 
niiltod  no  error  in  thn»  writing/*  ia  ambignona,  thougli  not  incorr«ct. 
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Matthew ;  and  as  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion "  has 
adopted  this  view,  some  words  will  be  necessary  in  refutation 
of  it. 

The  language  then,  which  Papias  uses  to  describe  the  docu- 
ment written  by  St.  Mark,  is  as  follows : — 

And  the  elder  said  this  also  :  "  Mark,  having-  become  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  wrote  down  accurately  everything  that  he  remembered,  without 
however  recording  in  order  what  was  either  said  or  done  by  Christ.  For 
neither  did  he  hear  the  Lord,  nor  did  he  follow  Him  ;  bu:  afterwards,  as  I 
said,  [attended]  Peter,  who  adapted  his  instructions  to  tie  needs  [of  his 
hearers]  but  had  no  design  of  giving  a  connected  acco.int  of  the  Lord's 
oracles  [or  discourses]  "  (dAX*  ov\  owrTrcp  a-vvra^iv  Twy  Kx<pLaK(ji)v  TTOiovfievo^ 
Xjoyuai^  or  Xoywv).  So  then  Mark  made  no  mistake,  wliilo  he  thus  wrote 
down  some  things  as  he  remembered  them ;  for  he  made  it  his  one  care  not 
to  omit  anything  that  he  heard,  or  to  set  down  any  false  statement 
therein. 

Eusebius  introduces  this  passage  by  a  statement  that  it  "  refers 
to  Mark,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel;'*  and  the  authority  whom 
Papias  here  quotes  is  apparently  the  Presbyter  John,  who  has 
been  mentioned  immediately  before. 

Now  it  will  be  plain,  I  think,  to  any  reader  of  common  sense, 
that  Papias  is  giving  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  EvangeUcal  narrative  in  question  was  composed. 
There  were  two  phenomena  in  it  which  seemed  to  him  to  call  for 
explanation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  complete  narrative.  In 
the  second  place  the  events  are  not  recorded  in  strict  chronological 
order.  These  two  phenomena  are  explained  by  St.  Mark's  position  . 
and  opportunities,  which  were  necessarily  limited.  His  work  was 
composed  from  reminiscences  of  St.  Peter's  preaching ;  and,  as 
this  preaching  was  necessarily  fragmentary  and  adapted  to  the 
immediate  rcquiremements  of  his  hearers  (the  preacher  having  no 
intention  of  giving  a  continuous  narrative),  the  writer  could  not 
possess  either  the  materials  for  a  complete  account  or  the  know- 
ledge for  an  accurate  chronological  armngement.  Papias  ob- 
viously has  before  him  some  other  Gospel  narrative  or  narratives, 
which  contained  sayings  or  doings  of  Christ  not  recorded  by  St. 
Mark,  and  moreover  related  those  which  he  did  record  in  a 
different  order.  For  this  discrepancy  he  desires  to  account.  The 
motive  and  the  treatment  have  an  exact  parallel,  as  I  shall  show 
hereafter,  in  the  accoxmt  of  the  Gospels  given  by  the  author  of 
the  Muratorian  Canon. 

This  is  the  plain  and  simple  inference  from  the  passage ;  and 
we  have  only  to  ask  whether  this  description  corresponds  with  the 
phenomena  of  our  St.  Mark.  That  it  does  so  correspond,  I  think, 
can  hardly  be  denied.  As  regards  completeness,  it  is  sufficient  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  any  one  of  our  Canonical  Gospels 
records  many  doings,  and  above  all,  many  sayings,  which  are 
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omitted  in  St.  Mark.  As  regards  order  again,  it  may,  I  believe,  Rafely 
be  said  that  no  writer  of  a  "  Life  of  Christ "  finds  himself  able  to 
preserve  the  sequence  of  events  exactly  as  it  stands  in  St.  Mark. 
His  accoimt  does  not  profess  to  be  strictly  chronological* 
There  are  indeed  chronological  links  in  the  narrative  here  and 
there ;  but  throughout  considerable  parts  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
the  successive  incidents  are  quite  unconnected  by  notices  of  time. 
In  short,  the  Gospel  is  just  what  we  should  expect,  if  the  author 
had  derived  his  infonnation  in  the  way  reported  by  the  Presbyter. 
But  our  author  objects,  that  it  "  does  not  depart  in  any  impor- 
tant degree  from  the  order  of  the  other  two  Synoptics,"  and  that 
it  "  throughout  has  the  most  evident  character  of  orderly  arrange- 
ment."* Peraons  may  differ  as  to  what  is  important  or  unimpor- 
tant ;  but  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  any  one  of  the  common  har- 
monies, those  of  Anger  and  Tischendorf  for  instance,  he  will  see 
that  constant  transpositions  are  necessary  in  one  or  other  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  to  bring  them  into  accordance,  and  will  be  able 
to  judge  for  himself  how  far  this  statement  is  tnie.  "  Orderly 
arrangement "  of  some  sort,  no  doubt,  there  is ;  but  it  is  just  such 
as  lay  ^vithin  the  reach  of  a  person  obtaining  liis  knowledge  at 
second-hand  in  this  way.  Our  author  himself  describes  it  lower 
down  as  "  artistic  and  orderly  arrangement."  I  shall  not  quarrel 
with  the  phrase,  though  somewhat  exaggerated.  Any  amount  of 
"  artistic  arrangement "  is  compatible  with  the  notice  of  Papiaa, 
which  refers  only  to  historical  sequence.  *'  Artistic  arrangement" 
does  not  require  the  direct  knowledge  of  an  eye-witness.  It  will 
be  observed  however,  that  our  author  speaks  of  a  comparison  with 
**the  order  of  the  other  two  Synoptics."  But  what,  if  the 
comparison  which  Papias  had  in  view  was  wholly  different? 
What,  if  ho  adduced  this  testimony  of  the  Presbyter  to  explain 
how  St.  Mark's  Gospel  differed  not  from  another  Synoptic  narra* 
tive,  but  from  St.  John  ?  I  shall  return  to  this  question  at  a  later 
point  in  these  investigations. 

Our  author  is  no  stranger  to  the  use  of  strong  words:  "  If  oiu* 
present  Gospel,"  he  writes,  "  cannot  be  proved  to   be  the  veiy 
work  referred  to  by  the   Presbyter  John,   as  most  certainly  it 
cannot,  the  evidence  of  Papias  becomes  fatal  to  the  claims  oC 
the  second  Canonical  Gospel.'*t     The  novelty  of  the  logic  in  thifl^- 
sentence  rivals  the  boldness  of  the  assumption. 

Yet  so  entirely  satisfied  is  he  with  the  result  of  his  arguments; 
that  he  does  not  consider  it "  necessary  to  account  for  the  manner — 
in  which  the   work  to  which  the  Presbyter  John  referred  dis- 
appeared,  and   the   present  Gospel  according  to  Mark  became 
substituted  for  it."f    But  others  are  of  a  more  inquiring  turn  of 

♦  I.  p.  456.  t  I.  p.  460.  X  I-  P-  ^^' 
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tdnd.    They  will  bo  haunted  with  tins  difficulty,  and  will  not  be 
able  thtus  to  sht^lvo  tlie  question.    They  \y\M  vontiire  to  ask  how  it 
18  that  not  any»  even  the  faiatost,  indication  of  the  exi.stence  of  this 
other  Mark  cuu  be  traced  in  all  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity. 
Tliey  will  oV«5erve  too,  that  if  the  date  winch  our  author  himself 
Hdnptfi  be  eorrect,  Irenreus  waa  already  grown  up  to  manhood 
I  "wrhen  Papias  wrote  his  work.     They  "will  remember  that  IrentBUS 
eceived  Ids  earliest  Christian  education  from  a  friertd  of  Papias, 
md  that  his  great   authorities  in  everything   which   relatee  to 
iristian  tradition  are  the  asBOciates  and  fellow-countrymen  of 
-'apias.     Tht'V  will  remark  that,  having  the  work  of  Papias  in  his 
ads  and  holding  it  in  high  esteem^  he  nevertheless  is  so  ira- 
^^reseed  ii^'iththe  conviction  that  our  present  four  Cxospela,  and  these 
'nh%lmd  formed  the  title-deeds  of  the  (Jhurch  from  the  beginniug» 
iat  he  ransacks  heaven  and  earth  for  analogies  to  this  sacred 
I  limber.    They  will  perhaps  carry  their  investigations  further,  and 
recover  that  Irena3us  not  only  possessed  our  St.  Mark's  Gospel* 
posseseed   it  also   with   its  present   ending,  which,  though 
anbt^'dly  very  early,  can  hardly  have  been  part  of  the  original 
"ork.    They  vdM  then  pass  on  to  the  Muratorian  author,  who  pro- 
ibly  wrote  some  years  before  Irenteus,  aTid,  remembering  that 
iTGuv&xm  represents  the  combined  testimony  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Hiey  T^-ill  see  that  they  Iiave  here  the  representative  of  a 
it  branch  of  the  Church,  probably  the  Roman,     Yet  the 
[i:uatorian  writer  agrees  with  Iren^eus  in  representing  our  four 
'S  and  these  oulv,  as  the  traditional   inheritance  of  the 
ii;  for  though  the  fragment  is  mutilated  at  the  beginning, 
that  the  names  of  the  first  two  Evangelists  have  disappeared, 
fco  identity  cannot  be  seriously  questioned.  They  will  then  extend 
their  horizon  to  Clement  in  Alexandria  and  Tertnllian  in  Africa; 
Atid  they  will  find  these  fathers  also  possessed  by  the  same  belief. 
Itti|>reftfled   with   this   convergency  of  testimony  frrmi  so  many 
different  quarters,  they  will  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
^w^nimity  of  these  early  witnesses — all  sharing  in   the  same 
didiuion,  all  ignorant  that  a  false  Mark  has  been  silently  sub- 
^^itfited   for  the  tiiie  Mark  during  their  own  h'fetime,  and  con- 
**^ucntly  assuming  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  false  Jlark 
^Ha  received  by  thf^  (Tiurch  from  the  beginning.     And  tliey  will 
*^*d  in  a  revolt  against  the  attempt  of  our  author  to  impose  upon 
^cm  with  his  favourite  commonplace  about  the  **  thoroughly  un- 
"^*      1  character  of  the  fathers." 

i  od,  they  ^v^\\  begin  altogether  to  suspect  tliis  wholesale 

^UQcIation;  for  they  will  observe  tliat  our  author  is  convicted 

own  context.      They  ^\W\   remark   liow  he   repels  an 

lit  question  of  Tischendori*  by  a  scoroiiil  reference  to 

"'the  frivolous  character  of  the  mhj  criticism  in  which  they  [Euse- 
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bius  and  the  other  Christian  Fathers]  ever  indulged.*'*  Yet  thej 
vnW  remember  at  the  same  time  to  have  read  in  this  very  chapter 
on  Papias  a  highly  intelhgent  criticism  of  Eusebiu8,  with  whici] 
this  father  confronts  a  statement  of  Irenaeus,  and  which  our  authoij 
himself  adopts  as  conclusive.t  They  vrill  recall  also,  in  this  Bsm^ 
context,  a  reference  to  a  passage  in  Dionysius  of  Alexanc 
where  this  **  great  Bishop  **  anticipates  by  nearly  sixteen  centuric 
the  criticisms  of  our  own  age  concerning  the  differences  of  «tyl^ 
between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apoealypse.J 

From  St.  Mark  wo  pass  to  St»  Matthew,     Papias  has  something 
to  tell  us  of  tliis  Gospel  also;  but  here  again  wo  are  asked' 
believe  that  w^e  have  a  case  of  mistakou  indentitj\ 

After  the  notice  relating  to  St.  Mark.  Eusebius  continues : — 

But  concjeming  Matthew,  the  following  stati^ment  is  made  [by  Papias]] 
"So  then  Matthew  {MurSato^  fih^  otV)  eoniposed  the  Oracles  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  each  one  intt'rpi^ted  them  as  he  could/* 


The  assinnption  that  this  statement,  liko  the  former,  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  the  Presbyter,  depends  solely  on  the  close 
proximity  in  which  the  two  extracts  stand  in  Eusebius,  It  m 
therefore  be  regarded  as  highly  precarious.  In  Papias*  own  worl 
the  two  extract*  may  have  been  wide  apart.  Indeed  the  openin 
particles  in  the  second  passage  prove  conclusively  that  it  cannot 
have  followed  immediately  on  the  first.  Just  as  the  019  €4irpf 
in  the  extract  relating  to  St.  Mark  showed  that  it  was  a  fmgment 
torn  from  its  context,  so  we  have  the  similar  evidence  of  a  violent 
severance  hero  in  the  words  ^cv  ow.  The  ragged  edge  is 
apparent  in  both  case8,§  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
any  criticisms  wliich  the  passages  suggest. 

In  this  extract  then   Papias  speaks  of  a  state  of  things 
which  each  man   interpreted  the   original   Hebrew  for   hiinse 
There   can   have  been  no   authoritative    Greek   Gospel    of    81 
Matthew  at   that  time,  if  his   account  be  correct.     So  far 
meaning  is  clear.     But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  time  whi 
he  is  here  contemplating  is  not  the  time  when  he  writes  hia  bool 
but  some  earlier  epoch.     He  says  not  ** interprets,*'  but  "interpreted*' 
This  past  tense  **  interpreted/*  be  it  obseiwed,  is  not  the  tense  o' 
Eusebius  reporting  Papias,  but  of  Papias  himself.     Everythinj 
depends  on  this  distinction;  yet  our  author  deHberately  ignorei 


ose 

Drl^H' 


♦  L  p,  460.  t  I.  p.  M.     Thi»  critidam  is  given  ftbove,  p.  37H.  J  /Aid 

§  The  maDQer  in  which  £uaebiiia  wiU  tear  «  part  of  a  passago  fmm  ita  eotitf«itt 
Ulnetrated  bj  hia  rjuotation  from  Ironsoun,  iL  22.  5  : — '*  A  qiiadragosiiDO  aiit<v 
qoAgeAimo  aono  dDcHnat  jam  in  letatcm  seniorem,  ijnam  hal>Bns  Domiaua  noai 
Bicat  Eramgeliam  [«t  omnes  Bemorei  tf^stantar,  qui  in  A&iii  apnd  loanr;  --- 
Domini  c^oaTonaruIlt]  id  ipenm  [timdidiaae  eia  loannom.    Fermansil  aiito:i 
ad  Trajani  tdmpora].     Qaidam  autem  eonun  qoq  solum  loannom^  sed  f ' 
Tidomnt,  tit  h!uo  oadom  ab  ipsia  aadienint  ^^tteatastur  de  bujut^modl  rolaiione." 
^Tea  only  tb>  part  which  I  haTO  onoloMd  in  braoktta:  H,  E,  iii.  S^ 


J^^*"-  author  t^*''''  '^•^■fJj^ut  aj7 '  f-''^'"'  ^'»  «ie  cbV^^  ''^'^  t'-anj 
^^^  -  r  ^  ^'«  own  i>^ 
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But  it  does  not  follow  that  his  account  of  the  origin  was  correct. 
It  may  or  may  not  have  been.  This  is  just  what  we  cannot 
decide,  because  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  he  said.  It  cannot 
be  inferred  Tvith  any  certainty  from  this  fragmentary  excerpt  of 
Eusebius,  what  Papias  supposed  to  be  the  exact  relation  of  the 
Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  which  he  had  before  him  to  the 
Hebrew  document  of  which  ho  speaks.  Our  author  indeed  says 
that  our  Firat  Gospel  bears  all  the  marks  of  an  original,  and  can- 
not have  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew  at  all.  This,  I  venture 
to  think,  is  far  more  than  the  facts  will  sustain.  If  he  had  said 
that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  Greek  version  of  a  homogeneous 
Hebrew  original,  this  would  have  been  nearer  to  the  truth.  But 
we  do  not  know  that  Papias  said  this.  He  may  have  expressed 
himself  in  language  quite  consistent  with  the  phenomena.  Or  on 
the  other  hand  he  may,  as  Hilgenfeld  supposes,  have  made  the 
mistake  which  some  later  fathers  made,  of  thinking  that  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  was  the  original  of  our  St. 
Matthew.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  data  it  is  quite  vain  to 
conjecture.  But  meanwhile  we  are  not  warranted  in  drawing  any 
conclusion  imfavourable  either  to  the  accuracy  of  Papias  or  to  the 
identity  of  the  document  itself. 

Our  author  however  maintains  that  the  Hebrew  St.  Matthew 
of  which  Papias  speaks  was  not  a  Gospel  at  all — i.  €.,  not  a 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  and  ministry — but  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  discourses  or  sayings.  It  is  urged  that  the  expression, 
"  Matthew  compiled  the  oracles "  (^(ypa^paro  ra  Xoyta),  requires 
this  interpretation.  If  this  explanation  were  correct,  the  notice 
would  suggest  that  Papias  looked  upon  the  Greek  Gospel  as  not 
merely  a  translation,  but  an  enlargement,  of  the  original  docu- 
ment. In  this  case  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate  how  or  when 
or  by  whom  he  supposed  it  to  be  made ;  for  either  he  did  not 
give  this  information,  or  (if  he  did)  Eusebius  has  withheld  it. 
This  hypothesis  was  first  started,  I  beUeve,  by  Schleiermacher,  and 
has  found  favour  with  not  a  few  critics  of  opposite  schools.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  restore  tliis  supposed 
document  by  disengaging  those  portions  of  our  First  Gospel, 
which  would  correspond  to  this  idea,  from  their  historical  setting. 
The  theory  is  not  without  its  attractions :  it  promises  a  solution 
of  some  difficulties ;  but  hitherto  it  has  not  yielded  any  results 
which  would  justify  its  acceptance. 

Our  author  speaks  of  those  critics  who  reject  it  as  "in  very 
many  cases  largely  influenced  by  the  desire  to  see  in  these  Xoyia 
our  actual  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew."  *  This  is  true  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  those  who  take  opposite 

•  I.  p.  465. 
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are  largely  iutluenced  in  very  many  cases  by  the  oppoBite 
[•desire.     But  eucli  language  is  only  caloulattid  to  ujislead.     By 
ao  one  ia  the  theory  of  a  collection  of  discourses  more  strongly 
denounced  than  by  Bleek,*  who  apparently  coneidera  that  I*apias 
did    not    here    refer    to    a    Greek    Gospel   at    all.      *'  There  is 
nothing,''  he  writes,  **  in  the  manner  in  which  Papias  expresses 
himself  to  justify   this    supposition;    he  would    ceiiainly    have 
expressed  lumself  as  he  does,  if  he  meant  an  historical  work  like 
>ur  New  Testament  Gospels,  if  he  were  referring  to  a  writing 
whose  contents  were  those  of  our  Greek  Gospel  according  to 
atthew.'*     Equally  decided  too  is  the  language  of  Hilgenfeld,t 
bo  certainly  woidd  not  be  swayed  by  any  biafi  in  this  direction. 
Indeed  tliis  theory  is  encumbered  with  the  most  serious  diffi- 
ulties*     In  the  firat  place,  there  is  no  notice  or  trace  elsewhere  of 
ly  such  **  collection  of  discoiur«es."     In  the  next  place,  all  other 
'arly  writers  from  Irena?u8  onwards,  who  allude  to  the  subject, 
jpeak  of  SU  Matthew  as  Avriting  a  Gospel,  not  a  mere  collection 
i  sayings,  in  Hebrew.     If  they  derived  their  information  in  every 
e  from  Papias,  it  is  clear  that  they  found  no  difficulty  in  inter- 
jreting  his  language  so  as  to  include  a  narrative :  if  they  did  not 
s  seems  more  probable,  and  as  our  author  himself  holds  t  )» then 
leir  testimony  is  all  the  more  important,  as  of  independent  wit- 
to  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  St,  Matthew,  which  was  a 
Sirrative,  and  not  a  mere  collection  of  discourses. 

Nor  indeed  does  the  expression  itself   drive  us  to  any  sucli 

yj)othesis.     Hilgenfeld,  while  applying  it  to  our  First  Gospel, 

^scplains  it  on  grounds  which  at  all  events  are  perfectly  tenable. 

poses  tliat  Papias  mentions  only  the  sayintja  of  ChnBt,  not 

t  St.  Matthew  recorded  nothing  else,  but  because  he  himseU* 

as  concerned  only  with  these,  and  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  as 

inguished   from    St.    Mark's,    was    the    great   storehouse    of 

ierials  for  his  purpofie.§     I  do  not  however  think  that  this 

the  right  explanation.     It  supposes  that  only  Xdyoi  ("  discourses** 

sayings'')   could   be    called  Xc/yia    ("oracles**);   but  usage 

warrant   this    restriction.      Thus    we    are    expressly  told 

t  the  Scriptures  recognized  by  Ephraeni,   Patriarch  of  Antioch 

A,D,  525—545),  consisted  of  **  the  Old  Testament  and  the 

d  of  the  Lord  (rtt  in/piaKo.  Xoyttt)  and  the  Preachings  of  the 

Po^Jee/'ll      Hei*e   we  have   the  very  same  expression    which 

*   /HlmrhKtion  to  the  New  lestament^  I.  pp.  109  acq.  (Eng.  TrunsL),  whoro  there  is 
_     ^^'^  1  '  tbo  ftomo  effect. 

tmntj  in  tkiM  Nene  Ttttamenty  pp.  456  eoq.     "  An  oini3  UIobso  Auf/^itiohnung  der 

-n  h«T  or  nti'ht  oiniual  gedftclit     ,     .     .     Nicht  oino  blnsso  RodcmsiinjiiiJtLng, 

^  Evan  folium   liisst  Bcbon  Papias  don  MatUiiias  hebriiiBoh  ge* 

>0  pp.  54  80<r|.,  454  Boq. 

i  iiAt  lrcmi5Ufl  di^d  °ot  doriTo  his  information  aojely  from  Pftpins 

.    ,     "  Tho  ovldenco  f  umiahed  bj  Fiuit0iiiu  ib  certninlf  in- 

i  ^imkirun^^  pp.  54  «eq.,  456  soq.  ||  PhotiuA,  DihL  228. 
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occurs  in  Papias ;  and  it  is  obviously  employed  as  a  synonyme  for 
the  Gospels.  Our  author  does  not  mention  this  close  parallel,  but 
he  alleges  that  "  however  much  the  signification  [of  the  expres- 
sion "  the  oracles,"  ri  Xoyia]  became  afterwards  extended,  it 
was  not  then  at  all  appUed  to  doings  as  well  as  sayings;*'  and 
again,  that  "  there  is  no  linguistic  precedent  for  straining  the 
expression,  used  at  that  period,  to  mean  anything  beyond  a  col- 
lection of  sayings  of  Jesus  which  were  oracidar  or  divine."  *  This 
objection,  if  it  has  any  force,  must  involve  one  or  both  of  these 
two  assumptions ;  firsts  that  books  which  were  regarded  as  Scrip- 
ture could  not  at  this  early  date  be  called  oracles,  unless  they 
were  occupied  entirely  with  divine  sayings ;  secondly,  that  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  in  particular  could  not  at  this  time  be  regarded 
as  Scripture.  Both  assumptions  aUke  are  contradicted  by 
facts. 

The  first  is  refuted  by  a  large  number  of  examples.  St.  Paul, 
for  instance,  describes  it  a«  the  special  privilege  of  the  Jews,  that 
they  had  the  keeping  of  the  "oraclos  of  God"  (Rom.  iii.  1).  Can 
we  suppose  that  he  meant  anything  else  but  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  by  this  expression?  Is  it  possible  that  he  wotdd 
exclude  the  books  of  Genesis,  of  Joshua,  of  Samuel  and  Kings, 
or  only  include  such  fragments  of  them  as  professed  to  give  the 
direct  sayings  of  God  ?  Would  he,  or  would  he  not,  comprise 
under  the  term  the  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  (1  Cor.  xi. 
8  seq.),  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x.  1  seq.),  of 
Sarah  and  Hagar  (Gal.  iv.  21  seq.)  ?  Does  not  the  main  part 
of  his  argument  in  the  very  next  chapter  (Rom.  iv)  depend 
much  more  on  the  narrative  of  God's  dealings  than  of  His 
words  ?  Again,  when  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
refers  to  "the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God"  (v.  10),  his 
meaning  is  explained  by  his  practice ;  for  he  elicits  the  divine 
teaching  quite  as  much  from  the  history  as  from  the  direct  precepts 
of  the  Old  Testament.  But,  if  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  leaves  any  loophole  for  doubt,  this  is  not  the  case 
with  their  contemporary  Philo.  In  one  place  ho  speaks  of  the 
words  in  Deut.  x.  9,  "The  Lord  God  is  his  inheritance,"  as  an 
"  oracle  "  (Xoytov)  ;  in  another  he  quotes  as  an  "  oracle  "  (Xoycor) 
the  narrative  in  Gen.  iv.  15,  "The  Lord  God  set  a  mark  upon 
Cain,  lest  any  one  finding  him  should  kill  him."t  From  this 
and  other  passages  it  is  clear  that  with  Philo  an  "oracle"  is  a 
synonyme  for  a  "scripture."  Similarly  Clement  of  Rome  writes 
"Ye   know  Avell  the   sacred  Scriptures,  and   have   studied  the 

♦  L  p.  464. 

t  Dt  Conj.  erud.  grat.  24  (p.  588)  ;  de  Profvg,  11  (p.  566).  Elsewhere  he  sayi  thmt  aD 
things  which  are  writton  in  the  sacred  books  (of  Moses)  are  oracles  (xpnuefutC)  pro- 
nonneed  (xpr^o-O^vres)  through  him ;  and  he  proceeds  to  distinguish  different  klncU  of 
\^ia  {ViU  Moys,  iii.  28,  p.  168). 
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ti©8  Of  God,"*  and  immediately  he  recalls  to  their  xmiid  the 
account  in  Dent,  ix,  12  geq.»  Exod,xxxii.  7  eeq.,  of  which  the  point 
is  not  any  divine  precept  or  prediction,  but  the  example  of  Moge^. 
A  few  years  later  Polycarp  ©peaks  in  condemnation  of  those  ^rho 
•*  pervert  the  oracles  of  the  Lord/*t  How  much  he  included  under 
this  expression,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  he 
does  not  write  ra  icvpiaKa  Xoyta  *^  the  Dominical  oracles/*  or  ra  Xoyia 
"the  oracles**  simply — the  two  expressions  whicli  occur  in 
Papias — but  ri  XJyta  tot)  icuptW,  "the  oracles  of  the  Lord/  which 
form  of  words  would  more  directly  suggest  the  Lord  as  the 
speaker.  Again  Iren£euB,  denouncing  the  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures  current  among  the  Gnostics,  uses  the  very  expression 
of  Papias,  ra  tn^ptana  Xoyia  ;t  flud  though  he  does  not  define  his  exact 
meaning,  yet  as  the  '*  oracles  of  God  "  are  mentioned  immediately 
afterwards,  and  as  the  first  instance  of  such  false  interpretation 
which  he  gives  is  not  a  saying*  but  an  incident  in  the  Gospels — 
the  heahug  of  the  ruler  s  daughter — we  may  infer  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  restricting  the  term  to  sayings  of  Christ.  Again  when 
we  turn  to  Cleaient  of  Alexandria,  we  find  that  the  Scriptures  iu  one 
passage  are  called  **  the  oracles  of  truth,''  while  in  another  among 
the  gfXid  deeds  attributed  to  Ezra  is  the  *'  discovery  and  restora- 
tion of  the  iiispired  oracles,"  §  Similarly  Origen  speaks  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Scripture  as  "the  oracles,"  'Hhe  oracles  of 
God*'*l|  In  the  context  of  the  latter  of  the  two  passages  to  which 
J  refer,  he  has  clearly  stated  that  he  is  contemplating  the 
listoriea.  the  law,  and  the  prophets  alike.  So  too  St.  Basil  uses 
**8acred''  (or  divine)  "oracles,"  **omcleB  of  the  Spirit,"f  as 
eynonymes  for  the  Scriptures.  And  this  catena  of  passages 
iuight  be  largely  extended. 

This  wide  sense  of  the  word  **omcles'^  therefore  in  itself  is 
ftlly  substantiated  by  examples  both  before  and  after  the  time  of 
I^apias*     But  our  author  objects  that  it  is  not  conmsteut  ^vith  the 
I  Txsage  of  Papias  himself  elsewhere.     The  examples  alleged  how- 
ever fail  to  prove  this*     If  Papiae  entitled  his  work  '*  Exposition 
of  Oracles  of  the  Lord,"  or  rather  **  of  Dominical  Oracles,"  there 
18  nothing  to  show  that  he  did  not  include  narrative  portions 
of  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  discourses ;  though  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  latter  would  occupy  the  cliief  place.     On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  certain  from  the  extant  notices  that  he  dealt  largely  with 
iricidentfi.     And  this  ho  would  naturally  do.     By  false  allegory 


*  0.  54  iyic€K^vrt  tfr  rh  \6yia  rav  [e#oO].    EUeivliero  (C.  45)  he  uie<  the  ex- 
prt »lon  iyKvwrtit^  ut  riut  ypapis. 

t  Phil  T. 

•  /Mr.  L  «^.  L 

i    >     'i.  utf  CtHt,  p,  ^4  (PottefX  Strum.  I  p.  302. 
Jjr  /Vtnr,  37.  1 1  n.p.  168,  Dolnrtie),  iVi  Maltk  x.  §  C  (III.  p.  447), 

t  Horn,  %L  f»  ill  p.  my\  ml  %ii  i  (p. »?). 
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and  in  other  ways,  Gnostic  teachers  misinterpreted  the  facts,  not 
less  than  the  sayings,,  of  the  Gospels ;  and  Papias  would  be  anxious 
to  supply  the  corrective  m  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 
second  example  of  its  use  in  Papias  ceiiainly  does  not  favour  our 
author*s  view.  This  father,  as  we  have  seen,*  describes  St.  Mark 
as  not  writing  down*  **in  order  the  things  said  or  done  by 
Christ"  (ov  fi€yTOL  Tofct  TCI  VTTO  Tov  XpuTTOv  Tj  X^xOcvTa  ^  TTpa^fOGnu).    TmS, 

he  states,  was  not  within  the  Evangelist's  power,  because  he 
was  not  a  personal  disciple  of  our  Lord,  but  obtained  his  informa- 
tion from  the  preaching  of  Peter,  who  consulted  the  immediate 
needs  of  his  hearers  and  had  **  no  intention  of  giving  a  conse- 
cutive record  of  the  Dominical  oracles"  (ovx  oxnrcp  trvvraiw  rw 
KvpuucS>v  TTotov/xci/os  AoyiW).  Here  the  obvious  inference  is  that 
Tot  Kvpuuca  Xoyta  in  the  second  clause  is  equivalent  to  ra  viro  tov 
Xpurrov  fj  Xcx^crra  rj  irpayBcirra  in   the  first,  jUSt  as   the  <nWaf iv  in   the 

second  clause  corresponds  to  the  To^ct  in  the  first.  Our  author 
however,  following  the  lead  of  those  who  adopt  the  same  interpre- 
tation of  "  the  oracles,"  explains  it  differently.! 

There  is  an  evident  contrast  made.  Mark  wrote  ^  Xex^cKra  ^  Trpax^cvro, 
because  he  had  not  the  means  of  writing  discourses,  but  Matthew, 
composed  the  Xoyto,  Papias  clearly  distinguishes  the  work  of  Mark,  who 
had  written  reminiscences  of  what  Jesus  had  said  and  done,  from  that  of 
Matthew,  who  had  made  a  collection  of  discourses.:^ 

This  interpretation  depends  altogether  on  the  assumption  that 
the  extracts  relating  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  belonged  to  the 
same  context ;  but  this  is  only  an  assumption.     Moreover  it  intro- 
duces into  the  extract  relating  to  St.  Mark  a  contrast  which  is  not 
only  not  suggested  by  the  language,  but  is  opposed  to  the  order  of 
the  words.     The  leading  idea  in  this  extract  is  the  absence  of  strict 
historical  sequence  in  St.  Mark's  narrative.     Accordingly  the  em- 
phatic word  in  the  clause  in  question  is  cnWo^tv,  which  picks  up 
the  previous  rd^ct,  and  itself  occupies  the  prominent  position  in 
its  own  clause.     If  our  author's  interpretation  were  correct,  the 
main  idea  would  be  a  contrast  between  a  work  relating  deeds  as 
well  as  sayings,  and  a  work  relatmg  sayings  only ;  and  AoytW,  as 
bringing  out  this  idea,  would  demand  the  most   emphatic  place 
(pvx  w(rrr€p  tu}v  XoytW  crvvro^iv  TroLovfjievos) ;    whereas    in  its   preseut 
position  it  is  entirely  subordinated  to  other  words  in  the  clause4 

The  examples  quoted  above  show  that  "  the  oracles  "  (ra  Xoyta^ 
can  be  used  as  co-extensive  with  "  the  Scriptures "  (al  ypaiftaiy 
in  the  time  of  Papias.     Hence  it  follows  that  '*the  Dominical 

•     Seo  p.  XV,].  t  I.  p.  466. 

X  Our  author  has  not  mentioned  the  various  reading  \6y»>f  for  \oylwy  here,  tli4>ngtp 
Hilgenfeld  speaks  of  it  as  tho  reading  of  the  "  best  editions."  If  it  were  correct,  it 
would  upset  hi8  argument ;  but  the  most  recent  critical  editor,  Laemmer,  has  adopted 
Koyltty, 
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, oracles**  (ra  icvpuxxa  Xoyta)  can  have  as  wide  a  meaning  as  "the 
Dominical    Scriptures"     {Dominicce    ScripturcBy    al  KvptoKol  ypatfiol) 
—an  expression  occurring  in  Irenoeus  and  in  Dionysiusof  Corinth* 
—or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Gospels  may  be  so  called.    K  any 
difficulty  therefore  remains,  it  must  he  in  the  second  of  the  two 
assumptions  which  I  mentioned  above — namely,  that  no  Evan- 
geUcal  record  could  at  this   early  date   be   invested  with  the 
authority  impHed  by  the  use  of  this  teim,  or  (in  other  words) 
could  be  regarded  as  Scripture.     This  assumption  again  is  con- 
tradicted by  facts.     The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  twice  quoted 
in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  in  the  first  passage  the  quotation 
is    introduced  by  the  common  formula  of  Scriptural  reference — 
**aJ3  it  is  written."!     To  what  contortions  our  author  puts  his 
argument,  when  dealing  with  that  epistle,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to    escape  the  grip  of  hard  fact,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
TV'lxen  the  proper  time  comes.     At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
tlx£kt  the  only  ground  for  refusing  to  accept  St.  Matthew  as  the 
soTxrce  of  these  two  quotations,  which  are  found  there,  is  the 
aserumption   that   St.   Matthew  could  not  at  this  early  date  be 
regarded  as  "  Scripture."     In  other  words,  it  is  a  petiiio  principiu 
But  the   Epistle   ascribed  to   Barnabas,   on   any  showing,   was 
^written  before  the  date  which  our  author  himself  assigns  to  the 
Exposition   of  Papias.     Some  place  it  as  early  as  a.d.   70,   or 
thereabouts ;  some  as  late  as  a.d.  120 ;  the  majority  inchne  to  the 
later  years  of  the  first,  or   the   very  beginning  of  the   second 
century.    K  therefore  this  Gospel  could  be  quoted  as  Scripture 
in  Barnabas,  it  could  a  fortiori  be  described  as  "  oracles  "  when 
Papias  wrote. 

J.  B.  LiGHTFOOT. 
(To  be  continued,) 

*  Iron.  Htfr.  t.  20.  2 ;  Dion.  Cor.  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  ir.  23. 

t  Cc.  4,  5.  Tbo  bearing  of  this  fact  on  the  testimony  of  Papias  is  pointed  out  in  an 
•We  and  scholarly  article  on  "  Supernatural  Religion  *'  in  tke  April  number  of  the 
l^hUn  Review,  p.  403. 


THE  ADVANCE  NOTE 


What  it  is,  and  why  it  ought  to  be  Abolished. 


THE  abolition  of  the  Advance  Note,  as  proposed  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Acts  Amendment  Bill  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion, has  raised  some  opposition  among  shipowners.  The  objection 
comes  chiefly  from  the  owners  of  saihng  ahips,  the  majority  of 
steam-ship  owners  having  already  abandoned  this  objectionable 
system.  The  Advance  Note  is  retained  in  sailing  ships  chiefly  as 
a  bounty  to  induce  sailors  to  accept  lower  wages. 

Resolutions  have  also  been  passed  at  meetings  of  seamen  de- 
claring that  the  Advance  Note  is  indispensable. 

To  the  shipowner  there  can  be  little  inconvenience  from  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  law ;  but  for  the  sailor  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  paying  his  wages  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
more  serious.  PubUc  opmion  would  condemn  arbitrary'  restric- 
tions on  the  freedom  of  contract  of  a  large  body  of  working  men. 
It  is  impoiiant,  therefore,  that  the  question  should  be  examined  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  aboUtion  of  the 
Advance  Note  should  be  properly  understood. 

What,  then,  is  an  Advance  Note  ?  This  elementary  question 
can  be  most  completely  answered  by  an  extract  from  the  memo- 
randum prepared  by  Mr.  O'Dowd  for  the  information  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships : — 

"  The  shipowners  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  felt 
it  necessary  to  give  seamen  engaged  for  their  ships  an  advance  for  every 
voyage  of,  generally  speaking,  one  month's  wage,  to  enable  the  latter  to 
pay  debts  contracted  by  them  for  board  and  lodging  ashore  while  waiting 
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employment,  and  for  the  purchase  of  clothes  and  outfit  requisite  for  the 
▼oyage.  This  is  done,  not  by  a  money  payment,  but  by  an  Advance  Note 
in  the  following  terms,  delivered  to  the  seamen  generally  by  the  shipping 
master  at  the  port  at  the  time  the  seamen  sign  the  ship's  articles  in  the 
preeence  of  that  officer. 

" '  Glasgow,  6th  July,  1873. 

"  *  Ten  days  after  the  departure  of  the  ship from  the  last  port  or 

place  in  the  River  or  Firth  of  Clyde,  in  which  from  any  cause  she  may  be, 
before  finally  leaving  for  the  voyage  for  which  this  note  is  issued,  pay  to 
the  order  of  (seaman's  name)  the  sum  of  £3  17s.  6d.,  provided  the  said 
seaman  sails  in,  and  continues  in  the  said  vessel,  and  duly  earns  his  wages^ 
l)eiiig  advance  of  wages  according  to  agreement. 

"  '  (Signed)        Robert  Douglas,  Master. 
**  To  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Co., 
Hope  Street,  Glasgow.' 

"  The  seaman  endorses  and  gets  this  note  discounted,  sometimes  by  the 
deeper  of  the  boarding-house,  at  other  times  by  the  clothier  or  dealer  who 
supplies  the  goods,  the  discounter  deductmg  2s.  per  pound  discoimt,  and 
^lie  amount  due  to  himself  for  board  and  clothes." 

This  system  of  Advance  Notes  was  strongly  condemned  in  the 
Heport  of  the  Commission.  It  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
i^aany  witnesses  that,  while  wages  are  paid  in  advance  to  seamen, 
presumably  in  order  to  enable  them  to  provide  the  necessary  out- 
fit for  a  long  voyage,  in  practice  the  Advance  Note  is  rarely  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Colonel  Hill,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Bristol,  told  the  Commission  that  he  had  frequently  seen  sailors 
^oing  on  board  the  sliips  belonging  to  his  firm  in  such  a  destitute 
csondition  that  the  police  would  have  been  justified  in  apprehend- 
ixig  them  for  passing  through  the  streets  insufficiently  clad.  His 
<2aptain8  had  often  told  him  that,  in  bad  weather,  they  have  given 
t;lieir  own  clothes  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  to  enable  him  to  remain 
€tt  his  post.  Captains,  as  a  private  speculation  of  their  own,  are 
obliged  to  take  out  a  supply  of  clothing.  Considering  that  the 
Advance  Note  was  so  rarely  used  for  a  legitimate  object.  Colonel 
EQII  was  of  opinion  that  little  inconvenience  and  much  good  would 
follow  from  its  aboKtion. 

Mr.  Munro,  the  chairman  of  the  General  Shipowners'  Society  of 

Xliondon,  told  the  Commission  that  sailors,  finding  themselves  in 

jiOBsession  of  loose  money  at  a  time  when  it  is  especially  diflScult 

£or  them  to  resist  temptation,  give  way  to  dissipation,  and  seldom 

Join  their  vessels  at  the  docks.     Sliips  sailing  from  the  port  of 

Hiondon  are  almost  always  detained  at  Gravesend.      The  crews, 

Xirhen  they  join,  are  often  quite  helpless  from  intoxication,  and  a 

fiirther   interval   of  twenty-four  hours  must  be   allowed  before 

attempting  to  weigh  the  anchor.    If,  from  any  cause,  the  ship  puts 

into  a  port  in  the  Channel,  the  seamen,  having  had  a  month's 

advance,  desert,  or  demand  their  discharge,  on  the  alleged  ground 

of  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  ship  or  the  tyranny  of  the  master. 
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Even  when  their  complaint  has  been  heard  by  the  magistrates  and 
pronounced  to  be  frivolous,  some  men  will  still  refuse  to  return  to 
their  duty,  preferring  the  alternative  of  thirty  days'  imprisonment. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  term  of  punishment  they  have  been 
already  paid  full  wages  in  advance. 

The  Advance  Note  is  not  only  a  temptation  to  dissipation,  but 
a  direct  encouragement  to  improvident  habits  on  the  part  of 
sailors.  In  the  debate  on  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854, 
Mr.  Lindsay  said :  "  Sailors  ^vill  not  become  more  provident  and 
thoughtful  until  they  find  that  they  cannot  get  a  supply  of  money 
to  fit  them  out  for  their  next  voyage  if  they  waste  what  they  have 
received  from  the  last.  They  Avill  then  be  forced  to  learn  habits 
of  economy,  and  to  retain  from  each  voyage  at  least  as  much  as 
would  be  required  to  fit  them  out  for  another." 

Many  artisans,  and  even  unskilled  labourers,  to  whom  it  is  a 
hard  stiniggle  to  make  any  provision  for  the  future  out  of  their 
scanty  earnings,  have  to  travel  through  the  country,  at  their  own 
expense,  in  search  of  employment.  The  railway  navvy  does  not 
command  the  wages  of  a  skilled  workman.  He  is  not  pre- 
eminently distinguished  for  prudence  and  forethought.  The 
nature  of  his  occupation  demands  a  hberal  diet.  But,  with  all 
these  difficulties,  whether  arising  from  defects  of  character,  or 
the  force  of  circumstances,  the  navvy  does  make  provision  for 
intervals  of  enforced  idleness,  and  for  the  expenses  of  his 
periodical  migration  from  one  railway  contract  to  another. 

By  comparison  wdth  most  other  workmen,  the  seaman  enjoys 
exceptional  advantages.  He  need  not  travel  from  port  to  port 
in  search  of  employment.  He  is  engaged  almost  invariably  in 
the  same  port  and  at  the  same  shipping  office  at  which  he  was 
paid  oflf  from  his  last  voyage. 

The  only  people  who  derive  any  substantial  benefit  from  the 
Advance  Note  are  the  crimps,  who  discomit  tlie  notes  at  extor- 
tionate   rates.      The   sailor,   on   landing   from   a    long   voyage, 
surrenders  himself,  a  too  ready  victim,  into  the  hands  of  these 
harpies,  whose  corrupting  influence  upon  our  seamen  is  one  of 
the    dark   blots   in    our   civilization.     Those  whose  occupatioik. 
takes  them  frequently  to  the  vicinity  of  the  docks  arc  familia.'^ 
with  the  painful  spectacle   of  a  hhip,  just  returned  home  fronc:^ 
India,  Cliina,  or  the  antipodes,  surrounded,  even  before  she  luu-^ 
been  moored  to  the  quay,  by  a  band  of  jackals,  ready  to  pomic^ 
upon  the  seamen  as  they  come  ashore,  and  to  lead  them  away  t^ 
some  miserable  haunt,  where  the  hard  earnings  of  many  montk-^ 
are  consumed  in  a  few  days  of  vicious  indulgence. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Duncan,  the  sliipping^maste^^ 
from  Glasgow,  sailors  in  a  boarding-house  are  rarely  inclined  fi^ 
ship  until  they  are  almost  obhged  to  do  so.     "  A  hint  from  th^ 
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boarding-house  keeper  at  last  tells  the  seaman  that  he  has  been 
there  long  enough,  and  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  look  out  for  a 
ship.  Perhaps  he  owes  the  boarding-house  keeper  two  or  three 
"weeks'  board,  and  there  is  money  due  for  slops ;  and  when  he 
gets  his  Advance  Note,  Jack  has  very  httle  to  receive  out  of  it 
in  cash/' 

When  there  is  no  longer  any  prospect  of  extorting  money  from 
his  victim,  the  crimp  puts  the  sailor  on  board  sliip  penniless  and 
unprovided  with  an  outfit. 

It  has  been  contended  that,  should  Advance  Notes  be  abolished, 
an  almost  insuperable  diflSculty  will  be  experienced  in  manning 
ships.  Under  the  present  system,  the  crimp  who  has  cashed  an 
Advance  Note  has  a  direct  personal  interest  in  seeing  that  the 
seaman  fulfils  his  engagement ;  for,  if  he  fails  to  join  his  ship, 
t;he  lodging-house  keeper  is  unable  to  recover  from  the  shipowner 
"fche  advance  he  has  made. 

It  is  not  probable  that  such  a  consideration  would  have  great 
"weight  with  the  Legislature ;  but,  assuming  the  case  to  be  argued 
from  that  point  of  view,  it  might  be  suggested  that,  if  Advance 
^otes  were  abolished,  the  boarding-house  keeper  would  give  no 
<5redit,  and  that  thus  the  sailor,  as  soon  as  his  past  earnings  were 
exhausted,  would  be  obUged  to  go  to  sea. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  and  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset's  Commission,  that  the  Advance  Note  has  been 
oondemned  by  many  most  experienced  authorities.  Sir.  O'Dowd 
lias  said  that  of  all  the  evils  connected  witli  the  merchant  service, 
trlie  very  worst  is  the  Advance  Note. 

The  system  was  condemned  also  by  the  Liverpool  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of  our  Merchant  Seamen,  both  in  their 
preliminary  report  in  1870,  and  in  their  latest  report  in  1874. 

The  Liverpool  Committee  has  led  the  way  in  the  path  of 
inquiry,  and  in  the  more  difficult  task  of  contriving  remedial 
ineasures  for  the  improvement  of  the  seamen. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  were  men  of  experience  in 
ixiaritime  afiairs,  including,  among  others,  Messrs.  Allan,  Balfour, 
l&eazley,  Forwood,  Ismay,  Maclver,  and  Williamson,  with  whom 
'W'ere  associated  two  ship-captains,  eminent  in  their  profession — 
Oaptain  Ballantine,  sometime  Commodore  of  the  Allan  hue,  and 
Oaptain  Judkins,  sometime  Commodore  of  the  Cunard  service. 

In  their  original  report,  the  Committee  quoted,  uvith  full  approval^ 
Certain  observations  made  by  a  well-known  shipowner  of  the  port 
of  Liverpool.  "  We  think,"  they  said,  "  the  Advance  Note  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  our  seamen ;  without  it  the 
crimp's  occupation  would  be  gone ;  there  would  be  no  inducement 
for  him  to  get  worthless  scamps  to  sign  articles.  He  now  ahips' 
these  men  for  the  Advance  Notes  alone,  and  the  man  gets  little  or 
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no  benefit  from  it.  To  the  sailor  by  profession  the  want  of  an 
Advance  Note  would  be  no  hardship  :  he  would  be  free  from  the 
competition  of  these  worthless  fellows.  Without  the  Advance 
Note,  a  better  average  of  men  would  be  kept  up,  and  the  objec- 
tions now  existing  with  the  parents  of  decent  boys,  who  have  a 
taste  for  the  sea,  against  their  entering  that  profession,  would  be 
removed,  or,  at  any  rate,  modified." 

The  Committee  admitted  that  there  might  be  cases  where  the 
aboKtion  of  Advance  Notes  would  press  hardly ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  poor  shipwrecked  seamen.  For  such  cases,  how- 
ever, it  could  not  be  doubted  that  a  remedy  would  be  provided ; 
and  the  hardships  that  might  possibly  occur  in  these  rare  instances 
would  be  as  notliing  when  compared  with  the  great  good  that 
would  certainly  be  obtained  by  making  the  Advance  Note  illegal. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  even  if  Advance  Notes  bo  prohibited  at 
home,  they  must  be  retained  in  foreign  ports. 

But  (if  we  may  rely  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Balfour,  a  most 
competent  witness,)  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  such  appre- 
hension before  the  recent  Commission.  **  I  consider,"  he  said, 
*'  Advance  Notes  a  very  great  evil.  K  they  did  not  exist,  the  in- 
ducement to  desert  would  almost  entirely  cease.  The  profit  of  the 
runner  or  crimp,  abrc^d,  is  brought  about  in  the  following  manner. 
He  induces  ships'  crews,  on  arrival  in  port,  to  desert ;  and,  as  it  is 
cA-ident  that  these  deserted  ships  must  be  suppUed  with  their 
complement  of  men  before  saiUng.  there  is  always  a  ready  demand 
for  the  victims  he  has  secured.  The  seaman,  when  once  he  has 
deserted,  is  almost  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  crimp  who  has 
detained  him,  and  who  indulges  him  in  every  debauchery  for  a 
time  imtil  his  own  ship  has  sailed.  The  crimp  then  takes  him  to 
a  consul,  to  be  shipped  in  another  vessel,  from  which  the  crew 
has,  perhaps,  been  in  a  similar  manner  enticed  away.  His  debts 
to  the  lodging-keeper  are  paid  by  the  Advance  Note  which  is 
given  by  the  captain.  It  is  evident  that  the  high  wages  paid 
abroad  are  chiefly  due  to  the  sj-stem  pursued  by  the  crimp,  who 
alone  is  benefited  by  them,  and  not  the  poor  sailor  who  earns  them. 
The  instances  which  have  come  before  me,  especially  in  Callao 
and  San  Francisco,  would,  if  brought  to  public  notice,  create 
universal  astonishment  and  indignation.  The  evils  of  desertion 
cannot  be  too  strongly  dwelt  upon.  The  seaman  seldom  ships 
again  in  his  own  name,  and  this  is  t^H>  often  the  first  step  to  reck- 
lessness and  ruin.  If  the  seaman  had  certificates  of  character  and 
proficiency,  duly  registereil  in  England,  to  lose,  he  might  perhaps 
hesitate  before  taking  this  step  towards  forfeiting  everything. 
My  conviction  is  that,  ultimately,  the  only  real  losers  by  the 
aboKtion  of  the  system  of  Advance  Notes  would  be  the  crimps.'' 

In  the  recommitted  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
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iginally  introduced,  there  waB  a  proposal  on  the  Bubject  of 

ice  Notes, 

WTiilo  tlie  prohibition  of  Advance  Notes  in  tlie  home  ports  was 

1,  the  prohibition  against  the  advance  of  wages  to  seamen 

Ui  .  . .,.  ii  ships  in  a  foreign  coinitry  was  withdmwTi*  except  where 

it  was  forliidden  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  countiy.     The  etate- 

Eientid  quoted  from  tlie  e\ndeuec  of  Mr.  Balfour  do  not  favour  thi*i 

exemption,  though  it  may  be  aseuraed  that,  if  advances  were  no 

longer  given,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  to  seamen  shipped  in 

ertain  foreign  ports  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  they  are  at 

'liresent  induced  to  accept.     To  the  lodging-house  keeper  abroad, 

tlie   rate  of  wages  is   a   matter  of  indifference.     He  cares  not 

how  little  the  seaman  will  receive  when  be  arrives  in  England, 

Jlis  Rile   olvject  is  to  secure  the  pajTiient,  in   advance,    of    as 

large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  earnings  of  his  inifortunate 

-%Tctini. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  objection  has  been  raised  to  the 

m^bolition  of  Advance  Notes  in  EngUsh  ports.     To  this  opposition, 

represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Government  have 

irrendered  without  an  attempt  at  resistance.     In  the  del  la  tes  in 

I^arUament  the  advocates  of  tlie  Advance  Note  insisted  chiefly  on 

"fclio  injustice  wluch  would  be  done  to  the  sailor  if  ho  were  deprived 

of  the  means  of  procuring  an  outfit.     But  this  difficulty  would 

lMi%'e  been  effectually  removed  by  providing  on  every  ship  bound 

oil  a  long  voyage  a  supply  of  clotliing  of  approved  quality,  which 

it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  shipowner  to  sell  to  the  seamen  at 

prices  to  be  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Trade,     Proper  clotlmtg  is 

not  less  essential  than  a  supply  of  lemon-juice*     If  it  had  been 

pro\ide<l  that  the  (juahty  and  the  price  of  the  stores  of  clothmg 

«^jjplied  to  sliips  should  be  the  subject  of  Government  regulation, 

"^lie  abiLses  incidental  to  the  system  of  truck  payments  would  have 

t^ecn  eflcctually  excluded  from  the  llerchaut  Service, 

The  Advance  Note  is  not  necessaiy  to  enable  married  seamen 

^o    make  provision  for  their  famihes.     Mastei-s  of  ships  can  send 

^^t'ders  from  abroad  for  the  payment  to  the  vnio  and  family  of  a 

,  ^^aiaan  of  any  sum  certified  to  be  due  to  liim  from  the  shipowmer. 

l^t  many  foreign  ports  the  money-order  sjnstem  is  established,  and 

J^t  liaa  been  largely  used  by  seamen. 

I  have  always  entered  into  arrangements  M'ith  married  seamen 
\^bci  have  sailed  vnth  me  on  foreign  voyages  for  the  payment 
n^"?ithly  of  any  snm  they  thought  tit  to  appropriate  to  the  use  of 
ir  families.     Little  inconvenience  is  caused  to  the  employer  in 
uut  these  arrangements,  wliilo  a  gi'eat  boon  is  conferred 
lu.   .^t  aman. 

Tbo  Liverpool  Committee,  while  recommending  that  Advance 
^ote«  be  rendered  illegal,  point  out  that,  by  means  of  the  AUot- 
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moiit  Note,  a  sailor  can  make  provision  for  those  dependent  upo^ 
him  for  support. 

Seeing,  then^  that  there  is  no  nece^ty  for  the  Advance  Note — 
that  it  benefits  none  but  the  boarding-huuBe  keepers,  who  Iiv< 
npon  gains  ill-gotten  by  phindeiing  and  dtrbauching  improvidei 
eeanien,  Parliament  JKhuuld  no  longer  hesitate  to  pnt  an  end  to 
ftysteni  susceptible  of  so  much  abuse* 

Those  who  accept  the  views  put  forward  in  the  precedini^  p^ii^' 
as  just    and  reasonable  wuuld  probably  give  their    unreserved 
approval  to  the  abolition  of  Advance  Notes*     That  such  a  decimol 
should  ultimately  be  reached  ih,  in  the  true  interest  of  the  sailoi 
most  devoutly  ttJ  be  desired.     But  %vhere  a  particular  custom  ha 
been  long    established,   hasty   legisliition   may    sometunes   be 
harshly  on  the  individuule  more  immediately  affected.     The  pr 
poeal  for  tlae  abolition  of  tlie  Advance  Ni>te  may  theretx»re 
modified.     It  may  be  expedient  to  allow  time  to  elapse  before  th 
seamen,  brought  up  in    dependence   on  future  earnings,  are  r^ 
qiiireil  to  surrender  an  estabhshed  custom.     The  more  convince^ 
we  are  of  the  enervating  tendency  of  the  practice  we  seek 
disturb,  the  more  desirous  we  shall  feel  to  act  in  a  considemt 
spirit. 

These  argimients  point  to  the  expediency  of  prooeeding  vni 
the  abohtion  of  the  Advance   Note  by  a  gradual   process, 
the  first  instance,  Parhanient  might  place  a  limit  on  the  amot 
of  the  advance  which  the  shipowner  should  be  authorised  to  giv^ 
to  the  seaman.     A  sensible   compromise  has  been  proposed  bj 
Mr.  Wilson^  the  member  for  Hull.     The  amendment  he  has  intr<3 
duced  provides  that  Advance  Notes  for  crews  shipped  for  loiii 
voyages  round  the  Horn  and  the  Cape,  or  through    the    Sut 
Canal,  should   be  limited  to  one  month's  Avages,  and  that^  fo 
voyages  of  less  extent,  a  fortnight  should  be  the  limit.     As 
moderate  step  in  the  right  direction,  such  a  proposal  would  pra 
bably  commend  itself  to  Parliament.     A  judicious   compromi» 
woidd  be  a  convenience  to  those  seamen,  probably  few  in  numbefij 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  relying  on  their  Advance  Notes  fofl 
jiiaking  provision  for  their  wives  and  families  before  embarkiflg 
on  a  voyage.     It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  in  this  connectic 
that,  in  the  long  run,  mariied  men  derive  no  real  gain  from  tl 
system  of  Advance  Notes.     The  seaman,  if  he  draws  a  raontl 
wages  in  advance,  has  so  much  the  less  to  receive  on  liis  i-eti 
home. 

The  ]>romotera  of  the  mass  meetings  to  protest  against  ^i^ 
aboUtion  of  the  Advance  Note  are  not  the  chosen  and  tnisti 
representatives  of  the  seamen^  but  the  crimps  wlio  alone  mnk^ 
profit  by  this  evil  custom.     Is  it  right  that  we  should  be  detcrr*^ 
by  the  remonstrances  of  a  giddy  and  heedless  crowd  fmm ; 
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Enungthe  course  which  the  widsom  of  the  statesman  and  the 
practical  experience  of  the  sailor  alike  approve  t 

"  Wo,  ignorant  of  ourselTca, 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good." 

It  may  be  that  the  abuses  arising  from  the  practice  of  giving 
Advance  Notes  are  of  secondary  consequence  when  compared 
with  the  greater  issues  raised  by  Mr.  PlimsoU.    Many  who  now 
feel  a  passing  though  an  earnest  interest  in  our  shipping  legisla- 
tion have  been  drawn  to  the  subject  solely  by  the  desire  to  lessen 
die  loss  of  life  at  sea,  and  they  may  view  with  indifference  any 
proposals  for  reforms  which  do  not  directly  tend  to  promote  the 
security  of  Kfe.    It  may,  however,  be  asked  whether  the  moral 
condition  of  the  seaman  is  not  an  object  worthy  the  care  of  those 
who  are  so  zealous  to  protect  him  from  personal  suffering  and 
d&nger.     The  improvidence  of  seamen  has  long  been  proverbial ; 
and  the  system  of  payments  in  advance  has  done  harm  to  a  class 
of  men  brave  and  true-hearted,  but,  by  natuml  disposition,  careless 
of  the  future.    The  sailor  has  been  deprived  of  the  same  induce- 
ments to  self-denial  in  prosperous  times  which  operate  on  the 
minds  of  other  men,  and  have  exercised  a  potent  influence  in 
elevating  and  strengthening  the  character  of  the  operative  and 
industrial  classes. 

Thomas  Brasset. 
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THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MARRIAGE  LAWSi 


From  a  Roman  Catholic  Point  of  View. 


NO  apology  can  be  needed  for  calling  attention  to  the  Laws  of 
Marriage  in  the  CathoUc  Church.  They  form  part  of  a 
great  question,  which  every  day  is  assuming  larger  proportions. 
In  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Continent,  the  spirit  of  what  is 
called  modem  progress  is  urgent  in  pressing  on  a  separation 
between  matiimony  and  the  Christian  reUgion,  It  denies,  of 
course,  tlie  sacramental  nature  of  marriage.  It  is  jealous  that 
the  Church  should  exercise  control  over  the  bond  of  matrimony. 
And  it  does  not  wish  rcKgion  or  reUgious  rites  to  be  in  any  way 
mixed  up  witli  it.  Even  in  England,  which  still  retains  some 
strong  reUgious  feelings,  marriage  between  Christians  is  placed, 
by  recent  legislation,  in  such  a  position  that  all  Christian  re- 
cognition of  it  as  a  religious  and  sacramental  action  is  either 
optional,  or  is  completely  set  aside.  Men  may  get  married  at  the 
Registrar  s  office  with  as  little  sense  of  reUgion,  and  with  as  little 
ceremony,  as  if  they  were  merely  signing  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  house.  The  more  respectable  classes  of  English 
society,  it  is  true,  arc  loath  to  dissever  the  marriage  ceremony 
from  CTiristian  rites;  but  then,  they  too  have  inflicted  a  fatal 
woimd  upon  matrimony,  by  admitting  the  right  of  divorce- 
Moreover  the  civil  laws  of  marriage,  it  must  be  acknowledged  by 
all,  are  in  an  unsatisfactoiy  state.  They  proceed  on  no  common 
principle.  They  are  wanting  in  unity  and  consistency.  There  is 
one  law  for  England,  a  second  for  Scotland,  and  a  third  for  Ire- 
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In  a  tJuited  Kingdom,  mivh  tilings  ought  not  to  be.     Lord 

■  '■^  V      lately  directed  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 

.     He  calls  for  sumo  '*  nniticatiou  "  of  these  lawB. 

l»0  doubt,  before  many  years  have  gone  by,  a  more  consistent 

beme  will  be  adopted*     Now,  in  the  event  of  any  modiiieation 

the  ciHl  law  being  propoBed,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 

[lolic  Lawg  of  Jfarriage  should  receive  an  impartial  coneidera- 

tiOD,    They  have  many  elainis  on  our  attention.     They  possess 

unitj^  of  aim  and  purpose  which  oiu*  lawgivers  find  to  be 

mnttBg  in  their  own  enactments.     They  fonn  the  most  ancient 

Icode  of  Okristian  lHam'age  Laws  in  the  world.     They  were  pro- 

Imulgated  for  the  use  of  the  gi-eatest  Chiistian    comraunit}^   on 

leaiih.    These  laws  regulated  the  marriages  of  our  ancestors  in 

Igood  old  Catholie  times.     They  fonned  the  public,  social,  and 

[domestic  life  of  Christendom,  and  they  left  behuid  tliem  so  strong 

mark  upon  every  Christian  nation  wherein  they  once  had  force, 

'kSki  it  is  only  now,  after  three  centuries  of  revolt  against  the 

[-^tholic  religion,  that  tliey  are  beginning  pmctically  to  lose  their 

bold.     They  come  before  us,  therefore,  with  the  weight  of  ancient 

iTithoiity,  and  witli  the  wisdom  of  a  long  experience.    They  are  at 

ice  a  witness  and  a  testimony.     They  foi-raed  Europe  in  the 

Iden  time.    They  may  not  be  pennitted  to  form  the  Europe  of 

,  but  still  no  legislature  can  refuse  to  give  them  a 

^.ition*     They  must  be  a  guide  worth  eonsidting, 

sn  if  they  be  not  acknowledged  as  a  rule  worth  obcj*iJig,    And 

L'  for  an  empire  wherein  a  large  niinority  are  membem 

I  lie  CTiurch,  it  must  be  well  to  remember  (1)  that  these 

itholic  laws  are,  in  many  respects,  immutable ;  and  (2)  that 

must  ever  continue  binding  on  the  consciences  ef  tbouRands 

itliin  the   empire,  anterior  to  and  notwithstninding  any  merely 

Icivil  enactments.     Conscience  is  a  troxiblesome  subject  to  deal 

I  with.    Yon  may  rule  it  by  reepeeting  it,  and  by  harmonizing 

I'witli  its  judgments.     You  cannot  compel  it  by  coercion.     Or  if 

yon  «aGce€'d  in  doing  so,  you  thereby  at  once  destroy  it.    And, 

I  coriflcieijce  being  destroyed,  on  what  can  you  rely  for  f>bedience 

[to  ftil  just  laws  ?     Law  in  its  nature  is  a  rule  and  guide  in  eon- 

iBd'enee,    They  have  an  intimate  and  necessary  connection,  the 

^with  the  other.     Deaden  the  conseience,  and  you  render  the 

L^less :  honour  and  respect  it*  ;uul  you  have  the  best  security 

jr  obedience. 

these   reasons,    therefore,   it  is  desirable  to   consider  the 
jicipal  and  essential  features  in  the  recognized  Laws  of  Mar- 

,  BB  they  are  received  in  the  Catholic  Gliurch. 
Z  TLe  first  pciint  that  claims  our  attention  is  its  indissolubility. 
[lie  CathoUc  Church  teaches  that  the  vinctdum  ?natrhnonii  rrdi  ct 
is,  by  the  Law  of  God^  indissoluble.    No  dispensation 
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can  reach  it.    No  power  of  fclie  Church  cau  dissolve  it.   No  act  of  e 
on  the  part  of  husband  or  wife,  can  disiuiite  what  God  has  joiui 
together.      In    unmistakable    language,    the    Council    of    Trc 
teaches  that,  as  instituted  by  God  in  Paradiee*  before  the 
marriage  had  attached  to  it  a  perpetual  and  indissoluble  bat 
Adam  expressed  the  real  nature  of  the  union  between  man  a^ 
wife  when  he  said,  '*Tliis  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  i 
my  flesh/**     Our  Lord  Himself  inculcates  the  same  truth  in  Hi^ 
reply  to  the  question  asked  by  the  Pharisees,  **  Ib  it  lawful  for  j 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause'?**  **Have  ye  not 
that  lie  who  made  them  from  the  beginning  made  them  male 
female  ?      And    Ho  said.    For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
father  and  hie  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  tliey  eh 
be  in   one  flesh.     Therefore  now  they  are  not  two,  but  one  fl<^ 
What  therefore  God  has  jouied  together  let  not  man  put  asmiderJ 
And  when  they  pressed  him  furtlier  and  said,  "  Why.  then, 
Moses  comniand  to  give  a  bill  of  divorce  and  to  put  away  I 
saith  to  tlieni,  Because  Moses,  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  yi 
heart,  permitted  yon  to  put  away  3'our  wives,  but  from  the 
guining  it  was  not  so."     It  is,  then,  the  express  and  unmiatakal 
teaching  of  Christ,  that  in  the  institution  of  marriage  God  design^ 
it  to  be  the  most  intimtite  union  possible  l)etween  man  and  wom$ 
In  the  words  of  the  Tridentine  Catechism,  matrimony  is  *'  nat 
rails  conjunctio/*  "officiumnaturne,'' holy  and  pure,  for  the  diflfumj 
of  the  human  race,  for  the  care  and  education  nf  children,  and 
the  mutual  solace,  comfort,  and  support  of  husband  and  wi^ 
Nor  was  it  intended  to  be  an  accidental  conjunction,  lasting  01 
for  a  time.     It  was  to  be  perpetual ;  unbroken  and  indiss<"jlu| 
imtil  death.     This  '*  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  fles 
impUed  a  iinion  that  could  only  be  dissevered  when**  flesh 
bone  **  had  returned  to  the  duet.     Consequent  upon  the  first 
man  "  Avas  changed  for  the  worae,  both  in  body  and  eon!/' J 
became  a  degraded  creature,  and  along  lA-ith  himself  he  degrac 
the  dignity  of  marriage,  as  God  had  instituted  it.     After 
expulsion  from  Paradise,  it  became  not  only  an  **ofiicium  natiir 
but  a  **  remedium "  against   sin ;    and    in   consequence   of 
adaptation  to  the  altered  condition  of  human  nature,  that  nat 
bond  {vinculum)^  which  was  indissoluble  at  its  institution,  bee 
enfeebled,  and  liable  to  be  eevered.     Consequently,  for  a  time, 
reason  of  **  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,"  both  polygamy 
divorce  were  tolerated  even  among  the  chosen  people.     Tl 
however,  was  the  corruption  of   the   maniage   state,      Hunj 
nature  itself  had  Ijecome  cormpted,  andtlie  most  essenlial  iji£ 
tion  of  human  natiue  became  tainted  by  its  fall. 
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The  Chrietian  economy  is  called  the  Reparation  of  ManldncL 
TUo  death  of  Adain  has  made  way  for  the  life  of  Christ ;  and  as 
man  rises  through  Christianity  to  newness  of  life,  in  liko  manner 
he  raifios  alemg  with  himself  the  most  essential  institution  of 
uatnre,  whicli  thus  necessarily  regains  its  pristine  dignity  and 
koiiotir.  It  l>econieft  once  more  what  God  designed  it  to  be  at  th«> 
first.  It  recovers  its  unity  and  its  indissoluhility.  It  becomes  a 
sacrament  of  the  new  law,  being  thus  invested  wth  a  Btill  liigher 
jQUictity  than  it  had  in  the  days  of  man's  innocence ;  and  as  a 
«icrament  it  recovers  its  oneness,  and  its  pei-petiial  bond  of  miion. 
It  had  these  at  its  primaeval  institution.  Under  the  Gospel  it  has 
more.  It  possesses  the  grace  of  (Inist,  in  order  to  elevate  to  a 
anpematural  platfomi  the  natui*al  love  of  man  and  wife,  and  h) 
impart  to  the  manied  state  an  aim  more  exalted  than  that  of  the 
continuation  and  education  of  the  liuman  race*  It  becomes  th»* 
symbol  and  visible  representation  of  that  never-to-be-broken  tmity 
wliich  exists  between  Christ  and  His  Church.  St.  Paul  says  of  tliis 
aigTufication  of  marriage — to  fiiHm}pLot^  rolro  /jLcya  tarlv — and  tlu* 
tOtnmon  meaning  of  ^van^pwv  is  a  sacrament. 

We  have  here  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Catholic  rehi;i«Mj 
ri^^gardi*  divorce  a  vifK^nlo  mairhnonil  as  cuntnuy  to  tlie  Law  of 
(^rist.  In  all  ages  this  doctrine  has  been  declared  by  the  Church 
in  union  with  the  See  of  Rome,  Over  and  over  again  the  greatest 
Pcmtifls  of  the  Roman  Church  have  taught  and  insisted  upon  the 
iiiriolttbility  of  the  mamage  contnict.  There  is  a  universal  con- 
sent among  the  doctors  of  the  Church  on  this  subject.  The  most 
sincient  Councils  of  early  Christianity*  have  in  tiie  strongest  terms 
forbidden  divorce.  The  Cotmcil  of  Florence  reaffirmed  the  doctrine 
of  theClmrch  as  to  the  indiesohibility  of  marriage.  The  Council 
of  Trent  has  done  the  same;  and  her  Canon,  the  7th  of  the  24th 
S^won,  18  the  law  of  the  Church  at  the  present  day. 

*'S«  qniadjxerit  Ee*clesiam  errare,canii  docnit  et  docet  jnxta  evangeliuui, 
ei  ajjostiilicaui  doctrinum,  propter  adulterluni  alteriu.s  cujiju;^'iiai  matninoaii 
vinculum  Don  posse  di^sulvi,  et  utruuiqut%  vd  t*tijuii  huHX'enteui,  quicausam 
adolte'rio  nou  dedit,  nun  posse,  ahero  (Miiijti.L::^  viveiite,  aliud  niatrinionuim 
cmitraljere,  nKtM2liarii|Ui^  euia  cfui  diniLs,sa  aclaltera  aHam  duxerit,  et  earn 
qi ia5  diuiiBso  aduJtero  alii  nup^erit^  anathema  sit."t 

This  Cation  18  remarlaible  for  more  reasons  than  one.     It  affirms 

that  the  doctrine  of  the  Cluirrrh   declaring  marriage  to  be  indi^*- 

eoluble  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Apostles,     But 

j  inBtead  of  being  adopted  in  the  foim  in  which  it  was  at  first  pre- 

'  pared,  Si  jut«  rft>mif  mattimonla  comummata  ob  adulkrium  possf  (lis- 

♦  Btie  PtentKOC,  df-  Jfarnm*  ChrUtUtno^  torn,  iii.  e»p,  3,  and  Bolknnioo,  d«  Matrimmiio^ 
t  C©iie.  Trid.  &sa«.  XXIV.  C,  27. 
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tok%  anath^na  dt,*  an  iinueiial  foi-m  wa8  delibemtely  chusen,  and 
the  auRtbemaconeeqiieutly  falls  on  those  who  say  that  tlieChurc! 
errs  iu  thus  teaching.      So  that  the  heresy  coudemued  by  t: 
Canon  is  the  denial  of  the  infallibility  of  tJie  Cliurch  iu  teaeliin 
that  marriage  cannot  be  dissolved  even  on  account  of  adulte 
Only  indirectly  does  it  cojidemn  the  contrary  doctiiue,  as  noi 
being  m  accordance  >vith  the  Gospel  and  ApostoUc  teachin 
There  was  a  reason  for  adopting  this  modified  form  of  condemn 
tion.     It  was  represented  to  the  Fathei-s  of  the  Council  tliat  if 
more  stringent  Canon  were  enacted,  the  Greeks,  amongst  who 
the  practice  of  divorce  for  adulteiy  existed,  might  be  exasperate 
and  rendered  more  averse  than  they  were  to  reconciliation  Avit 
the  Cathohc  Church*    It  vv'as  important  to  put  no  needless  stum- 
bHng-block  in  their  way,  l)y  stirring  np  feelings  of  irritation,  orb; 
offending  national  prejudices ;  and  consequently  the  Fathers  of  th 
Council,  acting  in  a  spirit  of  caution,  modei'atiou,  and  benignit; 
avoided  any  direct  allnsion  to  the  Greeks  by  the  form  in  wliicl 
the  C^non  was  idtimately  framed.      Still  it  must  not  be  suppose^ 
tbat  the  Comicil  regarded  this  question  as  merely  a  matter  of  dis- 
cipline.    The  Canon  is,  and  was  intended  to  be,  dogmatic,     Ii 
teaches  (1)  that  tlie  Church  has  not  erred  in  maintaiuiug  th 
indissohibility  of  marriage ;  and  (2)  that  her  docti-ine  upon 
point  is  in  strict  c-onfonnity  with  the  teacHng  of  our  Lord  and  ol 
His  Apostles.      Therefore  any  opinion  contraiy  to  this  doctrim 
must  be  unchristian,  uiasmuch  as  it  cannot  be— in  the  mind  of  thi 
Comicil— iu  accordance  Avith  the  doctrine  of  the  GospeL      It 
indeed  tme^  aiKl  moreover   worthy  of  special  notice,  that  thi 
Greeks  have  no  formal  doctrine  opposed  to  the  Catholic  teachiBj 
on  this  subject.     The  Greeks  are  either  those  who  are  in  iimi 
with  the  Apostolic   See,  or  those  who  conthiue  in  schism.     T" 
foi-mer  are  bound  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  same  way  as 
other  CathoUcs.     The   latter  have  nc-ver  enunciated  a  difTerei 
dogma.     They  have  fallen  away  from  Apostolic  strictness,  as 
always  the  case  with  those  who  cast  off  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
They  have   gone  aside  mto   evil   ways  j  they   have   framed   fi 
themselves  a  corrupt  practice  m  permittiug  divorce.     At  first  tl: 
divorce  was  limited  to  cases  of  adultery.     Now  it  is  allowed 
many  grounds  of  a  frivolous  nature.      If  the  Greeks  were  to  se 
readmission  hito  tlie  Church,  they  would  be  obUged  to  renoun 
their  practice  of  divorce,  but  they  would  have  no   dogma 
alter,  for  if  you  except  the  Protestant  communities,  th*- 
Christendom  theoretically  agi-ees  that  divorce  a  cinctilo  tar 
is  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  tlie  GospeL 

That  law  is  compi-ised  witliin  a  few  passages  of  Holy 
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♦  Palkvicmi,  htoria  tlel  Cmc.  TruL  lib.  xxii.  cap.  i,  d.  27  anrl  n*  29,     Th©  7til  i 
8th  Canoca  are  the  only  ouei  drawn  tip  in  this  (ona* 
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There  are  three  ia  which  marriage  is  absolutely  declared  india- 

0olable.     No   excejitioual   case   is   menliimt^d,  and  im  intimation 

is  giTen  of  the  exiHtenoe  of  any  ench  exception.     In  St.  ^lark.* 

we    are    told^  that    **in   the    house   again  His  disciples  asked 

ffim  concerning  the  Bame  tiling.    And  Ho  saith  to  them*  Who- 

jioever  sliall  put  away  liis  wife,  and  many  another,  conimitteth 

adultery  against  her.    And  if  the  wife  shall  put  away  her  hus- 

b»ndt  and  be  married  to  another,  she  committeth  adultety."     8t, 

Lnket  i^epresents  onr  Lord  as  sapng,  ''Every  one  that  putteth 

away  Ids  i^'ife,  and  mameth  another,  committeth  adulteiy ;  and  he 

that  marrieth  her  that  is  put  away  from  her  husbiuid  coinniitteth 

adultery^     The  third  passage  in  in  St.  PauVs  First  Epistle  to  the 

Corinthians.^     **  But  to  them  that  are  married,  not  I,  but  the  Lord 

er  Ir^tli,  that  the  wife  depart  not  from  her  husband.     And  if 

iaIj        -   lit,  that  she  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her 

lioaband.     And  let  not  the  husband  put  a%vay  his  wife.**     In  these 

Ihree  n\q,  the   indissolubility  of  marriage   is   promulgated 

^with  .-  t  plainness.     Separation  a  vinculo  malrimonii  in  abso- 

lately  forbidden*    No  exception  is  made,  nor  is  it  intimated  that 

^uch  exception   exist-s  in  the  Christian  law.     St.  M!itthew,§ 

A,  in  two  places,  likewise  records  our  Lord's  prohibition  of 

<3ivorce,  and  his  words  are  almost  identical  witli  those  of  Mark 

vmX  Luke,     He,  however,  inserts  the  chuiso  *'  excepting  the  cause 

►  f  fornication.''     Now  the  Gospel  of  St.    Matthew    was  written 

ad  published  before  those  of  the  other  Evangelists,     They  must 

L^ve  seen  it,  and  in  all  probability  had  it  before  them  while  com- 

;f "filing  their   own.     Yet  they  omitted  the  clause  iuseited  by  St. 

^Xatthew,     What  can  we  infer  from  this  omission?     It  is  no  part 

<^  f  our  business  at   present  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  St. 

^Xatthew's  exceptional  clause.     Very  various  inteq^retations  have 

►^sen  suggested ;  some  of  them  fancifub  some  plausi]>le,  scarcely 

^Xiy  of  them  Ratisfactory,||     But  whatever  St,  ilatthow's  exception 

ay  imply,  this  much  at  least  is  proved  from  its  omission  by  the 

►^lier  EvangeHsts — ^namely,  that  it  in  no  way  affects  the  general 

1"^.    Their  omission  may  have  implied  that  the  cxcqition  was 

local  one,  connected  with  the  Jews  alomj ;  or,  as  most  theologians 

t^^intain,  that  it  gave  permission  for  separation  a  thoro  et  nten»tt 

*x:it,  as  if  to  obviate  any  incorrect  deduction  from  tliiR  exceptional 

^*^UBe.  the  two  other  Evangelists  and  St.  Paul— all  of  whom  had 

'*^^a  St,  Matthew's  Gospel — ^purposely  enunciated  the  law  of  Christ 


^. 


St  Mttik  jt.  10,  11,  Ac.  t  St  Luko  xvi.  18. 

'  '    •    -n,  10.  I  St.  Matt.  v.  32  ;  -•-   "^     'K 

rioty  of  thefio  interprotntloDJi  pi  von  by  Ptarrono^  de  Matrivh  ,  torn. 

\  *i.     Tho  late  Mr,  Budeloy,  g.C,  publiahed  an  ingoniouis       -  f  this 

vt^  in  a  pfliwphJet  callod  *' ConsidoTntlons  on  Divorao  ii  Vinculo  Matrimoaii, 
i  v*ilh  Holy  Scripture,    By  a  Bnrri«ter.     London,  1857-.^*     An  int-prprptAtion 
*t  :ilN,,-,jtiitir  dindiuUiir  h  ^ivec  in  the  Bocond  Appondix  to  Dr.  Dollingor'is  **  First  Age 
*'  iliB  Cburcli.'' 
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in  the  most  absolute  manner,  that  all  might  know  that  the 
dissolution  of  Chiistian  marriage,  on  account  of  adultery,  or  of 
any  other  cause,  is  plainly  forbidden  in  the  dispensation  of 
Grace. 

11.  So  far  as  the  New  Testament  has  laid  down  principles,  or 
enunciated  laws,  respecting  Christian  marriage,  they  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  Marriage  is  honourable  in  all  men. 

2.  But  celibacy,  as  a  rehgious  state,  is  higher.  "  I  say  to  the  un- 
manied  and  to  the  widows :  it  is  good  for  them  if  they  so  con- 
tinue even  as  I."  "  The  unmarried  woman  and  the  virgin  thinketh  on 
the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and 
spirit/'* 

3.  "  The  wife  hath  not  power  of  her  own  body,  but  the  hus- 
band ;  and,  in  Uke  manner,  the  husband  also  hath  not  power  of  his 
own  body,  but  the  wife."t    The   Christian  Law  implies  perfect 

.  equality  between  husband  and  wife.     The  sin  of  imfaithfulness  is 
just  as  heinous  in  the  man  as  it  is  in  the  woman. 

4.  The  vinculum  matrimonii  is  indissoluble.  What  God  has 
joined  together  no  man  can  put  asunder. 

5.  Matrimony  is  one,  by  reason  both  of  its  primitive  institution 
in  Paradise,  and  of  its  significance  as  a  symbol  of  the  union 
between  Christ  and  the  Church.  Polygamy,  therefore,  is  abso- 
lutely unlawful. 

().  The  husband  who  puts  away  his  wife  causeth  her  to  commit 
adulteiy. 

7.  He  that  shall  marry  her  that  is  put  away  committeth 
adultery. 

8.  The  husband  that  puts  away  his  -wife  and  marries  another 
committeth  adultery. 

These  laws  are  founded  on  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
bond.     The  woman,  even  when  put  away,  is  still  the  wife.     Other-  — 
wise  it  would  be  impossible  to  commit  adultery  with  her  aftei*  Aik-.,^ 
was  put  away. 

y.  Separation  from  a  wife  on  account  of  sin  is  allowable,  thoug**^ 
not  commanded,  because  there  must  always  be  the  right  of  fo  ^^ 
giveness  on  repentance,  wliich  a  Christian,  of  all  men,  cani-^^c 
disregard. 

10.  The  principle  is  laid  down  from  which  it  follows  that  tL-"3 
Church  has  the  right  to  judge  matrimonial  causes,  to  punish  v  ::»- 
lations  of  the  natural  law,  and  to  create  impediments.} 

11.  No  cognisance  is  taken  in  the  New  Testament  of  t>^ 
Roman,  Jewish,  or  heathen  laws  of  marriage,  as  if  they  in  any  w^  -^ 
bound  the  consciences  of  Christians. 

♦  1  Cor.  vii.  8,  34.  f  1  Cor.  vii.  4.  J  1  Cor.  t.  J, 
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l5*  On  the  contran^  the  Jewish  laws  are  expressly  abolished. 
IH,  Matrimony  among  unbeliever,  ue,^  non-Christians,  is  ti-ue 
and  vaHd  marriage,  though  not  a  sacmment. 

14.  In  one  case,  such  marriages  can  be  dissolv^ed  ;*  namely,  if  on 
the  conversion  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  other  refuses  to  Uve 
peaceably  without  contempt  of  religion,  *'For  a  brother  or  sister 
is  not  under  servitude  in  such  case.  But  God  has  called  us  in 
peace.*' t 

15.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  botli  parties  agree,  and  Uve  in  peace 
together,  the  marriage  bccnmes  indissoluble.  "  For  the  unbelieving 
husband  is  sanctified  by  the  believing  v^^fe,  and  the  unbeheving 
wife  is  gnnctified  by  the  believing  husband;  otlierwise  your 
children  should  be  unclean,  but  now  they  are  holy." 

16.  Mixed  marriages  are  condemned.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of 
nvidows,  uses  tliese  words — **  Let  her  marry  to  whom  she  will,  onbj 
in  ths  Ijord.^^X  These  words  directly  forbid  marriages  witli  the  un- 
haptized,  but  indirectly  they  extend  to  ruaniages  between  those 
who  are  in  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  those  who  are  not. 

17.  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  \\nfe,  and  he  ought  to  love 
liCT,  '*  as  Christ  loveth  the  Chm*ch,''  **  He  that  loveth  not  Ids  ^^'^fM 
loveth  not  himself.'' 

18.  **  Let  the  wife  reverence  her  husband.'*  *'  As  the  Church  is 
mibject  to  CTiriat,  so  let  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  uU 
thing8.*'§ 

Tliese  are  the  fundamental  principles  which  have  regulated  the 
marriages  of  Christians  from  the  time  of  Chiist  and  His  Apostles 
imtil  the  era  of  the  Reformation.     With  all  their  boastful  devo- 
tion to  the  Scripture,  the  Reformers  commenced   their  career  by 
chrectly  setting  aside  its  teaching  on  tliis  subject  of  matrimony. 
eo  essential  to  the  purity  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.     In 
Txo  one  wa}^  have  the}^  taken  the  laws  of  the  New  Testament  as 
tiieir  guide.     And  yet  these  laws  are  what  I  may  call  tho  *'  Magna 
'Oharta"    of  the  rights  of   the   Church    over  marriage.      They 
H"egard  matrimony  as  being  altogether  a  sacrament  of  the  n\^\y 
■awt  for  which  the  Church  alone  has  the  right  to  legislate.     They 
Jiibit  the   Apostles  as  legislating  about  marriage  without  the 
reference  to  that  mighty  civil  power  under  which  they  lived. 
"hese  laws,  moreover,  give  no  intimation  that  our  Lord  or  His 
.polities  contemplated  marriage  between  Chiistians  as  in  any  way 
rivil  contract     It  is  a  religious  act  and  a  sacrament — an  action 
-o  be  performed   **in  the  Lord,"  wliich  could  not  be  said  of  a 
mblic  contract  in  the  Pagan  Com-ts.     They  exhibit  the  Church  in 
ltd  very  infancy  as  forbidding  divorce,  where  the  laws  of  the  land 

*  Thit  b  not  of  faith  in  th<j  Church,   hut  tho  doctrine  is  whut   theolojfiana   rail 
CVfaiw,"     Fioro  tho  fact  tliat  in  ono  piirticular  inHtnnco,  tho  rHnninsie  ctin  bo  diA^ 
•cilv»d,  it  follow*  that  where  tliw  cim©  does  not  occur,  tho  mnrriapo  ia  mdid.«iolahle. 
t  1  Cor.  rSL  15.  ;  I  Cor,  vil  m,  §  Ephea,  v.  23  ot  Beq. 
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allowed  it — as  abingating  a  whole  code  of  laws  that  had  existed 
from  the  days  of  Moses  :  as  aunulliBg  au  incestuous  mamage,  eub- 
jecting  the  offender  to  the  severest  censures  ; — thereby  asserting 
both  the  principle  of  ijnjiediminta  dirimentian  and  her  claim  upon  the 
obedience  of  the  baptized,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the" 
civil  jurisdiction  either  of  Jerusalem  or  of  Rome,     In  a  word,  thes' 
fundamental  laws  of  mamage  breathe  thoughout  a  spirit  which  i 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolic  See,     Pius  IX.  is  in  harmony  wii 
8t,  Paid.    It  is  the  Cathohc  Church  alone  that  we  find  engaged  ia' 
consistently  carrying  out  the  development  of  these  primary  laws. 
Her  laws  are  framed  in  the  same  spirit.     They  speak  with  th 
same  decision.      They    exercii^e    the   same    authority   over    th< 
baptized.    They  jealously  guard  the  same  essential  principle 
the    unity  of  marriage,   its  indissolubility,  and  its   sacramental^ 
sanctity. 

II L  When  St.  Paul  excommunicated  the  incestuous  Corinthian, 
he  exercised  the  spiritual  power  inherent  in  the  ApostoUc  office 
over  matrimonial  eases.    lie  set  the  example,  Aviiich  the  (3iurch  has 
ever  since  followed,  of  pronouncing  on  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
bond,  and  declaring  the  circimistances  under  wliich  it  becomes 
null  and  void.     St.  Paul  may  be  regarded  as  having  hiBtitutedi 
impedimenta    dirijnentia^   though   the    particular    impediment    h 
declares  was  in  reahty  a  law  of  nature.      At  all  events  he  led  th 
way  in  instiuctmg  the  Church  that  it  is  her  special  business  to 
protect  matiimony  from  abuse,  since  it  is  a  Christian  sacrament,! 
in  which   the  contract  or  consent  of  the   parties,  expressed  h 
suitable  words  or  signs  effecting  the  marriage  bond,  is  its  vei 
essence,*     As  the  Church  is  "the  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God^' 
she  is  the  8t4>ward  of  tins  sacrament  of  marriage*     Couj^*  >  *  y  iw 

the  execution  of  her  office,  she  has  created  or  reneA\     i      j  ^di 
fnmta  by  which  she  determines  that  a  marriage  is  in  its  nature, 
either  unla-w^nl  only,  or  unlawful  and  invalid  besides.     Obviously,: 
so  important  a  step  in  life  as  is  involved  in  the  marriage  stat 
ought  not  to  be  entered  upon  in  a  thoughtless,  irreUgioua,  q\ 
reckless  way.     "  There  is,"  says  Solomon,  **  a  time  to  marry  an 
a  time  to  abstain  from  ma rriage  :"  and  the  Church  detemiines  fo! 
her  children  what  those  times  may  be.     She  declares,  therefoi 
that  marriages  at  certain  times*  or  under  certain  conditiona,  ai 
unlawful  according  to  her  discipline,  though  they  are  not,  on  thai 
accotmt,  invaUd.    But  she  goes  a  step  further,  and  in  the  exerciso  o; 
her  sacred  right,  she  annuls  and  makes  void  the  contract  itself,  i' 
it  be  attempted  in  \'iulation  either  of  the  primary  laws  of  natur' 
or  in  contempt  of  those  impedimenta  dirimejitia  which  she  has  f  roii 
time  to  time  instituted,  for  the  protection  of  the  family,  and 


I 
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It  18  of  faith  *  tbat  the  Chnrch  has  the  right  to 
stitute  these  iinpedimentfi,  wliiclt  are  of  ecch-Biustical  and  not 
Mosaic  authority.  That  is,  tlie  iiupediments  iuhereut  in  the  law 
of  nature,  the  ( Uiurch  reaffirms  aiid  sanctioyi*!.  They  are  in  theni?- 
selvcs  immutable,  and  do  ecclesiastical  authority  can  dispense 
ynXh  them.  But  all  othei-e,  of  whatever  kiud,  exist  by  the 
ithority  of  the  Church,  and  by  that  authority  alone.  For  the 
1^-  of  Moses  is  not  binding  uu  ( 'hriatianH,  It  is  done  away  ^\^th  in 
Christ,  and  therefore  its  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred  are  biJidhig 
only  6o  far  as  the  Church  ha8  renewed  and  confirmed  thenu 

On  this  subject  I  would  refer  my  reader«  to  Father  Harper*s 
second  volume  on  "  Peace  through  the  Tnith; '  wliich  enters  deeply 
into  all  the  questions  connected  with  Ecclesiastical  Law  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the   di\"ine,  's^^ith  the  law  of  Moses,  and  all  the 
impediments  connected  with  marriage.    It  is  a  work  of  very  deep 
research,  and  so  exhaustive  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  that 
no   law^^er  who  wishes  to   understand   the  legal    principles    of 
Catholic  law  ought  to  be  mthout  it.    Avowedly  undeitaken  in 
order  to  confute  the  errors  of  Dr.  Pusey's  *'  Eirenicon,"  and  to 
prtA'e  that  such  unions  as  those  \rith  a  deceased  wift-'s  sister  are 
forbidden    only  by   ecclesiastical    law,    he    disciwses    fully  the 
t'l '■       '  n    of  the  Mosaic  law;  he  shows  how  it  is  done  away 
aii  r  by  the  Uberty  of  the  Cliristiau  Church,  and  how,  in  the 

new  law  of  Christ,  everything  rests  upon  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  statutes  of  the  Church,     In  tliis  he  is,  of 
uoin-Bc,  only  follo\\ang  out  the  general  theology  of  the  Catholic 
religiou*  as  taught  by  St.  Thomas  and  the  theologians.     But  he 
brings  every  kind  of  learning  to  bear  upon  the  subject.    He  more- 
over writes  with  great  facility,  mtli  a  freshness  that  such  difKcult 
imbjects  seldom  receive ;  and  though  the  book  is  bulky  and  closely 
printed^  once  it  is  taken  up  it  really  is  not  easy  to  lay  it  aside,  so 
snuch  heart  and  spirit  and  hfe  has  ho  succeeded  in  throwing  into 
9kXi  abstruse  and  intricate  subject.    As  bearing  upon  the  general 
principles  of  Christian  Law,  to  wjiich  I  have  already  referred,  I  will 
uiake  one  short  quotation  : — 


**  If  tlien,"  ho  says,  **  we  have  re^ai^d  to  the  n^oral  precepts  of  the  new 
kw  exclusively,  fonismnch  as  the  Decalogue,  and  the  other  precepts  of  tlie 
Levitical  law  which  spring  from,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  S|ieciiicate  the 
former,  are  but  the  divine  and  snj>eiTiatural  coiihrrnation  of  the  natural  law, 
M]  *  u'  that  the  Law  of  the  <io?jpel  ijichides  these,  nut  as  invested  with 

11  us  of  Mount  Sinai,  cjr%vith  the  authority  of  their  divine  prnmul- 

^aliun  iui*-!cr  the  *tld  econ«»riiy,  but  because  tliey  are  the  expi^ession  of  tlie 
et^iiinT  ?>iid  inH'hfinp"inja:  prificiple*^  of  riirht  and  justice,  it  may  tndy  l»e  said 
t\  I  r ion  of  ( Trace  t  f>ti*(»i  (Jod  are  the  pitH!eptii  of  the 

I J  .ti'e  in  their  v^  le  necessary  to  salvation;   while 

the  HtatuttMS  uf   the  Church  do  not  embrace  those  matters  which  art) 

•  Cono*  Tricl.  S^a-^.  XXtV.  Can.  8  and  i. 
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necessary  to  salvation  of  their  own  nature,  but  oixly  because  of  tbt'ir  ] 
tive  enactment  by  the  Church.'  **• 

But  if  the  Church  has  the  power  to  create  impediments,  ab 
must  also  have  the  power  to  grant  diBpeiisatinnt*.     A  law  froi 
which  there  can  be  no  dispensation  is  either  one  of  inhcrciit  ai  < 
iieceftsary  tnith  and  morality,  or  else  there  are  caees  in  which 
becomeB  a  tyranny.     And  therefore  all  the  laws  enacted  by  th^ 
Church  alone,  and  which  are  not  purely  and  inherently  divine  it 
their  authority,  such  as  the  law  of  nature  and  the  Ten  Cominand- 
meiite,  admit  of  dispensation,  for  which  the  Church  has  provided 
under  certain  circumstaucee.     It  is  here  that  the  civil  power  so 
conspicuously  fails,  especially  m  matrimonial  causes.     It  adopts  a 
hard  and  fast  line,  from  which  legally  there  can  be  no  exeraptioi] 
The  consequence  is  that  in  some  cases  it  is  too  lax^  and  in   othc 
cases  too  stringent.     Take,  for  example,  the  vexed  question 
marriage  with  a  deceased  \\dfe*s  sister.     Most  people  agree  that 
such  marriages  are,  as  a  rule,  undesimble,  and  if  there  were  wtj^m 
prohibition  against  them,  the  Uberty  to  marry  a  deceased  wife  a| 
sister  would  bo  productive  of  grave  inconveniences.   The  Catholic 
Church  has  put  an  impcdimenfum  dirunens  in  the  way  of  such  mar 
riages.     She  therefore  provides  for  the  peace  of  family  hfe.     Sh| 
also  protects  the  honour  and  respect  due  to  the  living  wife.     Bti| 
under  special  circimistances  she  dispenses  with  her  own  law.     And 
in  doing  so,  she  thereby  provides  for  those  rare  circumstance 
which  sometimes  render  a  marriage  of  this  kind  advisable,     Thi 
State  exercises  no  such  dispensing  power.  In  England  the  marriage 
is  absolutely  unlawful,  and  there  are  consequently  mmierous  ca^4| 
where  gmve  practical  wrong  is  done,  arising  from  the  opemtioi 
of  a  hard  and  fast  law,     AVhen  I  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  a| 
Bristol,  many  years  ago,  I  was  called  on  to  visit  the  wife  of 
labouring  man,  who  lived,  with  his  wife's  sister  and  three  or  foi 
cliildren,  in  a  single  room.     The  wife  died.     What  was  to  be  donl 
with  the  siBter-in-law  ?     She  was  needed  for  the  care  of  th| 
children.     She  was  young  and  healthy,  and  yet  there  was  onlj 
this  one  room  for  the  widower,  heii&elf,  and  the  children  to  occupyj 
A  marriage  between  them  was  illegal^  and  there  was  no  way  oi 
making  it  legal.     I  felt  then  pretty  well  convinced  of  the  ^^isdoTi 
of  the  Catholic  CTiurch,  wliich  would  have  known  how  to  act  undei 
sucli  circumstances. 

It  is  similar  with  the  marriages  of  cousins,  especially  of  fir 
cousins.    Most  medical  experience  is  against  the  healthy  results  ojj 
such  marriages.     Imbecility  of  mind,  or  physical  dcfurmitieiv  toe 
often  owe  their  origin  to  such  near  intermarriages.     Yet  ther 
are  few  marriages  which  in  one  sense  are  more  natural.    Youiin 


♦  Hjirper'i 
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people  thrown  together  in  very  early  Ufe  are  apt  to  form  attach- 
ments so  strong  in  their  chamcter  that  neither  time  nor  absence 
can  alter  them.  The  pure  affections  of  boyhood  and  girlhood 
become  so  closely  eutwii*  d  ^  i  one  another,  that  a  rude  severance 
would  blast  the  happino\s8  of  an.  entire  Ufetime.  The  parents,  no 
doubt,  are  to  blame,  who  allow  engagements  of  this  kind  to  grow 
up,  when  they  might  have  been  checked  before  it  was  too  late. 
But  in  cases  where  the  alternative  is  mamage  or  misery,  the 
Church,  as  a  thoughtful  mother,  gmnts  her  dispensation.  It  is 
against  her  sacred  chamcter  to  destroy  with  a  cold,  withering  hand, 
the  most  pure  affections  of  nature.  Therefore,  although  as  a  rule 
such  marriages  are  forbidden,  yet  in  this  or  that  case  the  mle  is 
relaxed.  The  State,  at  least  in  this  country,  errs  in  the  opposite 
direction,  for  it  permits  these  veiy  near  marriages  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

Father  Harper  has  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  evil  resulting 
from  marriages  between  near  relations,  from  which  I  cannot  foi^ 
bear  to  take  the  following  extract.  The  whole  chapter,  however, 
which  he  caUs  "Doctrinal  Postil,"  is  full  of  interest;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  more  remarkable  for  genuine  reUgious 
feeling  than  for  its  broad  view  of  life,  and  its  great  learning. 

"  There  is  an  altar  erected  in  the  midst  of  each  household,  which  is  ex- 
clusively dedicated  to  domestic  piety.  On  it  bimis  a  never-dying,  ever- 
sacred  fire,  fed  and  guarded  by  a  Vestal  band.  The  flaming  torch  of  sensual 
and  inordinate  desire  would  fill  the  sanctuary  with  smoke,  quench  the 
heaven-aspiring  flame,  and  cause  estrangement,  distance,  suspicion, 
ceremony,  where  before  dwelt  only  the  confiding  familiarity  of  the  purest 
affection.  Thei-e  are  sweet  symbols  of  love — caresses  and  a  thousand 
innocent  endearments — i*ecognized  sacraments  in  the  ritual  of  the  family, 
which  would  be  at  once  transfonned  into  sources  of  distrust,  doubt, 
scruple,  temptation,  if  home  were  not  hedged  round  with  natui-e's  vow  of 
chastity,  the  moral  instincts  of  mankind,  and  the  prohibitions  of  the  law. 
Once  admit  the  bare  idea  of  marriage  into  the  innocent  delights  of  home, 
and  the  unrestricted  intercourse  of  near  relationship,  you  transform  a  con- 
secrated Church  into  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  and  thereby  create  a  sad 
necessity  for  cages,  iron  bars,  and  watchful  keepers.  In  a  woi*d,  the 
family  circle  would  he  broken  up,  and  they  of  one  house  must  consent  to 
team  the  formality,  and  submit  to  the  isolation  of  stmngers."* 

There  is  another  diriment  impediment  which  has  lately  attracted 
more  than  ordinary  attention.  To  guard  against  the  grave  abuse 
arising  from  secret  mamages,  which  led  in  many  cases  to  a  desertion 
of  the  true  wife,  denial  of  the  marriage,  and  adulterous  cohabitation 
with  another,  the  Council  of  Trent  created  the  impediment  of 
clandestinity,  by  which  all  marriages  not  celebrated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  parish  priest  or  his  substitute,  and  of  two  witnesses, 
were  henceforth  to  be  null  and  void.  It  also  renewed  the  decree 
of  the  Fourth  Laterau  Council  enjoining  the  publication  of  banns 

♦  Harper's  "Peace  through  the  Truth,"  7ol.  ii.  p.  593. 
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on  three  Feast  Days  during  Mass  in  the  parish  church,  and  by  the 
proper  parish  priest  of  the  contracting  parties.  K  no  legitimate 
impediment  be  alleged,  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage  in  facie  Ecclesice ;  where  the  parish  priest,  having 
questioned  the  man  and  woman,  and  having  understood  their 
mutual  consent,  is  directed  to  say,  Ego  vos  in  matrimonium  conjungo^ 
in  nomine  PcUris  et  Filii^  et  Spirittis  Sanctis  or  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  each  province.  In  cases  where  there  may 
be  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  the  maniage  will  be  interfered 
with  maliciously,  the  banns  may  be  published  once  only,  or  the 
marriage  may  be  solemnized  before  the  parish  priest  and  two  or 
three  witnesses,  and  the  denunciations  or  banns  afterwards  pub- 
lished f^in  the  church  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
unless  the  Ordinary  should  think  fit  to  expedite  matters,  and  to 
grant  a  dispensation  from  the  publication  of  the  banns  which  the 
synod  left  to  his  discretion.  If  the  parish  priest  be  present  at  a 
maniage  with  a  fewer  number  of  witnesses  than  there  prescribed, 
or  if  the  witnesses,  without  the  parish  priest,  are  present  at  a 
contract  of  this  kind,  they  are  to  be  severely  punished  by  the 
Ordinary.  And  if  any  priest,  regular  or  secular,  bless  the  marriage 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  parish  of  another  parish  priest,  he  is 
to  be  suspended  until  he  be  absolved  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  parish 
priest  to  whom  the  parties  belong.  Lastly,  the  parish  priest  is  to 
keep  a  book,  in  which  the  names  of  the  man  and  wife,  and  of  the 
witnesses,  as  well  as  the  day  and  place  of  the  maniage,  are  to  be 
entered ;  of  which  book  he  is  to  take  diligent  care. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  law  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  stop  to  clandestine  marriages.  Of  its  necessity,  its 
wisdom,  and  its  practical  good  sense,  no  competent  man  can  have 
any  doubt.  It  combines  the  old  law  of  the  Lateran  Council  with 
the  additions  deemed  necessary  by  the  Fathers  at  Trent.  It  was 
enacted  at  a  period  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were  still,  for  the 
most  part,  CathoUc,  and  when  the  law  of  the  Church  was  still 
honoured  and  recognized  by  eveiy  Christian  State.  The  Council 
was  most  soUcitous  that  the  law  should  be  promulgated  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  are  theologians  who  talk  of  "  the  mind  of  the 
Council "  as  if  it  meant  delay ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  opinion 
can  be  sustained.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  law  was  intended 
to  put  a  stop  to  scandalous  and  immoral  proceedings ;  and  the 
sooner  these  immoralities  were  repressed  the  better.  And  secondly, 
tins  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  language  of  the  decree,  which 
expressly  says  that,  lest  these  wholesome  ^veoQ'pXj&^salutaria  prcccepta^ 
be  concealed  from  any,  all  Ordinaries  were  to  publish  the  decree 
to  the  people,  as  soon  as  possible — cum  jyrimum  poiuerint — and  to 
cause  them  to  be  explained  in  each  paiish  church  in  their  dioceses, 
for  the  first  year  as  often  as  possible — quam  scepissiTne  jiai — after- 
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fis  utteri  as  might  Beem  expedicMit.     Moreover,  the  decree 

come  into  operation  in  each  pariiOi  after  thirty  dajB,  to  be 

ftoned  from  the  first  day  of  publication  in  tbe  Bame  parish.  We 

e  liere  evidence  of  gi*eat  eoliijitude  tliat  every  man  and  woman 

each  parish  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the 

la^  the  Council  not  wishing  to  take  them  unawares;  and  being 

^jsLt'  ''  ^      f  to  invalidate  a  marriage  until  all  parties  had  the  faircBt 

opi y  of  kno\\nngthe  existence,  the  nature,  and  the  penaltieft 

f  the  law. 
This  im|      ''        if  of  clandestinity  vraB  euaeted  at  a  tune  when 
troubles  w<  ^  iViliing  upon  tlie  Church*  Tlie  Protentant  Refor- 

m&tion  was  making  rapid  strides  throughout  Europe,  bo  tliat  the 

I  impediment  was  no  sooner  created  than  difBcTiUies  arose  about  ifi? 
promulgation.  As  the  law  was  to  be  published  in  each  parish  church, 
there  were  many  pkces  where  this  could  not  be  done.  Then  thei*© 
art'-  .  and  mmoure  of  ware,  and  revohitions,  and  apoBtacies 

from  i  I  arch.     Her  power  seemed  falling  away  from  her,  her 

authority  was  set  at  nought;  so  that  there  Wefe  several  places,  and 
wlii  '  '  r^,  where  the  law  could  not  be  proolaime<:L  No  doubt, 

mi  I,  the  Fathens  of  Trent  wished  the  decree  to  be  made 

known  universally,  and  to  be  obeyed  universally ;  but  in  a  period 
of  pubUe  disturbance,  this  could  only  be  pai-tially  cflected. 
Owing  to  these  causes,  impoi-tant  questions  have  arisen^  some  of 
^irhich  have  lately  stirred  up  angry  eontroveisy.  It  has  been 
.flsked  if  Protestant  marriages  ai'e  valid  uccordiug  to  the  laws  of 
^^hst  Cathohc  Church;  if  tliey  are  vaKd  in  comitries  where  the 
of  Trent  has  been  published ;  and,  lastly^  if  their  validity 
ifFected,  supposing  the  publication  of  the  impediment  of 
I  iy  in  places  where  it  has  not  liitheiio  been  promulgated, 
1'*lie  fii-st  inquiry  is  easily  set  at  rest.  For  (1)  marriage  is  valid 
1  mons  unbaptized,  pro^dded  there  be  no  violation  of  the 

I  1  re.  Such  mamages  are  called,  ui  ecclesiastical  language, 

cera^  to  distinguish  them  from  the  sacmmental  marriages  of  (Jhrisr- 
Hans,  which  are  called  rata,  (2)  All  baptized  persons  are  Chris- 
^^iaiis.  Cfmsequcntly,  their  marriages  are  not  only  rera,  but  rata  ; 
^t«t  IB,  they  are  the  Cliristian  sacrament  of  marriage.  These 
Diiir  ■  .18  being  Christian,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Church, 

*^^M  r|uently,  to  the  impediments  created    by  the  Church. 

_fhe  marriages  of  Protestants,  as  such,  celebrated  by  their  own  min» 
marriagen  and  sacramental.  Even  if  clandef^tinely 
y  are  still  valid  and  sacramental  marriages  in  all  places 
wWo  the  impediment  of  clandestinity  has  not  been  published,  or 
^^  "  '  IS  fallen  into  disuse,  or  where  it  has  been  suspended  in 
tlj  ^  i.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  the  parties  themselves 
fiW'G  the  ministers  of  the  sacrament,  and  that  the  presence  of  the 

Iparirfi  priest  is  not  necessary,  except  (since  the  decree  of  the 
VOU  XXVL  2  P 
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Council  of  Trent  was  passed)  to  give  publicity  to  the  marriage. 
Consequently,  before  the  impediment  of  clandestinity  was  created, 
all  clandestine  marriages  were  valid,  and  no  question  was  ever 
raised  about  the  sect  to  which  the  parties  may  have  belonged.    If 
they  were  baptized,  their  marriages  were  Christian,  valid,  and 
sacramental.    And  what  was  the  general  law  then  is  the  general 
law  now,  where  the  decree  of  Trent  does  not  extend.  That  decree, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  a  fair  one,  and  wAs  prepared  for  a  just  purpose 
— namely,  to  protect  young  women  from  seduction  and  desertion. 
It  would  have  been  co-extensive  with  Christendom,  and  in  full 
force  at  the  present  day  everywhere,  if  the  Reformation  had  not 
broken  out,  and  withdrawn  so  many  nations  from  the  Faith.    But 
the  Popes  showed  their  desire  that  marriages  should  not  be  in- 
validated in  consequence  of  that  decree,  by  expressly  exempting 
from  its  provisions  one  country  after  another,  as  occasion  arose. 
They  could  not  do  more ;  and  if  the  Popes  were  not  the  Popes, 
they  would  be  judged  in  this  matter  with  the  fairness  and  courtesy 
that  is  not  withheld  from  ordinary  men  occupying  positions  of 
responsibiUty.    Mr.  Gladstone*  imputes  it  to  the  Popes  that,  for 
some  purposes  of  their  own,  they  reserve  all  cases  as  matters  of 
discretion,  "  to  the  breast  of  the  Curia  "  (whatever  that  means),  in- 
stead of  laying  down  "  intelligible  principles "  appUcable  to  all. 
Would  he  speak  in  this  way  if  he  were  writing  about  the  laws  of 
England  ?     Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.    But  does  Mr.  Gladstone  beUeve  that  there 
cannot,  without   some  bad  purpose   on  the   part  of   Popes,   be 
intricate  and  delicate  matrimonial  causes  ?     Are  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment so  "  intelHgible  "  that  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  judges 
to  interpret  them,  and    that    they    cannot    lead    to    Utigation? 
Are  all  laws,  except  the  laws  of  the  Church,  so  plain  that  they 
never   induce  lawsuits,  nor   ever   cause  appeals   to    the    House 
of   Lords  or  to  the  Privy    Council,  which,    I   suppose,    is    the 
^'  breast  of  the  English  Curia '? "     In  all  fairness,  why  should  not 
the  same  measure  be  meted  out  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is 
meted  out  to  the  ParUament  of  England?     Both,  we  may  pre- 
sume, have,  in  their  own  way,  much  the  same  object  in  view — 
namely,  to  make  men  happy  and  peaceful,  good  citizens  and  good 
Christians.     The  laws  of  both  are  generally  "  intelUgible  "  enough, 
and  if  the  balance  must  incline  one  way  or  other,  an  impartial 
mind  must  acknowledge  that  the  Canons  of  Trent  are  more  "in- 
telUgible "  than  Acts  of  ParUament.     Yet  so  long  as  the  world 
lasts,  law  will  need  interpretation,  whether  in  Home  or  England ; 
and  difficult   cases   will   arise,  requiring   individual   appUcation, 
special  decision,  and  final  appeal  to  the  highest  tribunal.     Few 

♦  »'  VatJcaniam,"  p.  30. 
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tetuses  are  more  intricate  than  those  which  am  connected  wit 
laatrimoiiy,  and  if  it  be  no  proof  of  the  injnstice  of  EngUeh  Law- 
ae  it  certainly  \b  not,  tliat  the  law  is  not  plain  enough  to  preveni 
queetioninga  and  appeals,  it  is  not  asking  too  mncli,  that  the  8anie| 
measure  of  fair  play  should  he  ceded  to  the  la\v^  of  Rome. 
It  IB  to  be  regretted  that  Mr*  Gladstoiie  should  have  hazardtnl  ^ 
•assertions  about  the  Cathohc  doctiiiie  of  marriage  which  are  absn- 
lately  erroneous.  And  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  he 
liad  in  his  hands  Father  Perrone's  elaborate  work  on  ''ChriBtian 
Marriage,"  wliich  he  can  hardly  have  taken  the  trouble  to  road. 
For  example:  without  the  least  foundation  fur  such  an  assertion, 
he  says  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pope,  Protestant  marriages  arc 
••purely  civil  contracts/*  The  assertion  is  erroneoun,  with  respect 
to  the  marriage,  both  of  baptized  peraona  whether  Protectant  or 
not,  and  of  the  unbaptized — such  as  Jews  and  nou-Chrigtians  of 
every  kind.  For  the  marriages  of  all  baptixied  pei-sons,  vaUdly 
contracted,  are  sacraments,  as  vaHd  and  as  bintling  as  if  they 
had  been  solemnised  in  the  presence  of  the  Pupe  himself.  And 
although  the  marriages  of  the  unbaptized — of  Cjuakers,  Jew8»  and 
all  others^ — are  not  sacraments,  still  they  are  valid.  ••  In  the  eyes 
uf  the  Pope,"  they  are  religious  actions,  and  not  "mere"  cii"il 
contracts,  in  virtue  of  the  primitive  institution  of  marriage  by 
God  himself.  Nay,  St*  Thomas  goes  still  further,  and  says  that 
such  mamages^ — Le.,  the  marriages  of  the  unbaptized — are  true 
marriages,  xUpote  officiam  natunVf  and  are  sacranients  hahibuilit€i\ 
though  not  actualiter — 1>.,  they  partake  of  the  significance  of  a 
Kacrament,  on  account  of  the  sacred  institution  of  matrimony  in 
Pamdise,  and,  on  conversion  to  the  Christian  faitli,  they  pass  int() 
a  sacrament — **  Et  tamen  etiam  matrimoniiim  tale  est  aHtiuo  modo 
Httcramentum  liabitualiter,  quamvis  non  est  actualiter,  eo  quod  actu 
uon  contraiumt  in  fide  Ecclesije.'"*  There  can  be  no  plaijier  state- 
ment than  this,  and  Mr,  GIad«!tone  could  have  known  it,  if  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  have  read  any  approved  Catholic  author  on 
the  eid»ject. 

It  IB  equally  erroneous  that  the  Popes  have  ever  represented  even 

tlie  invalid  marrfages  of  non-CatliolIcs  in  regions  where  the  hiw 

of  clandestinity  prevails,  and  where  no  exception  has  as  yet  been 

made  for  non*Catholica»  as  **  filthy  concubinage."    If  two  CathciHcs 

larry  in  such  regions,  l>efore  a  civil  officer,  in  contempt  of  the  laws 

f  their  own  Churchy  or  in  culpal  jle  igni»rance  of  it,  their  marriag*.? 

;  null  and  void,  and  the  Apostolic  Seo  lias  declared  that  such 

ions  are  concubinagct     But  it  has  never  asserted  anj^liing  of 

kind  ^vith  respect  to  the  bona  fide  marriages  of  non-CatholicH 

those  countries.     Its  practice  has  been  altogether  in  a  contrary 

•  St,  Thomaa,  p.  ill*  q,  Tt,  iirt.  2. 

t  STllnbun^  IxxiiL  aqJ  Lt^tU^ra  vl  Vitorio  EmmuiUQU* 
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direction — ^namely,  (1)  to  extend  the  exemptions  fr»»m  the  decree 
of  Trent,  wherever  there  was  a  real  necessity ;  (2)  to  condemn 
those  who  taught  that  such  mariiages  were  uni\'ersally  invalid ; 

(3)  to  respect  the  good  faith  of  such  as  never  doubted  of 
the  vaUdity  of  those  marriages,  and  not  on  any  such  groimd 
to   restrain  them  from  communion   on    their    conversion;    and 

(4)  lastly,  to  require,  in  all  cases  where  a  real  doubt  existed, 
that  the  consent  should  be  renewed,  and  the  informaUty  or  the 
invaUdity  of  the  marriage  cured  in  radices  It  is  difficult  to 
see  what  more  could  be  done  by  a  great  society  hke  the 
Church,  whose  legislation  extends  into  all  lands,  which  has  to 
deal  directly  with  conscience  and  the  inner  man,  whose  move- 
ments must  necessarily  be  slow,  lest  more  harm  than  good  be  the 
result,  and  which,  as  "  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  before  all 
things  is  bound  to  gfuard,  with  jealous  eye,  the  purity,  sanctity,  and 
vaUdity  of  the  sacraments.  The  real  source  of  all  the  practical 
evils  affecting  marriages  at  the  present  day  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  action  of  the  civil  power  in  breaking  off  all  legislative  rela^- 
tions  with  the  Christian  Church.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is  bent 
on  separating  from  reUgion  that  institution  which,  of  all  others, 
needs  the  control  of  reUgion.  The  Church  insists  that  matrimony 
appertains  to  God,  the  founder  and  institutor  of  human  society, 
the  State  refiises  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  it  at  alL  It  has  broken  its 
divinely-ordained  Kmits.  It  admits  divorce — ^it  renders  marriage 
practically  an  uncertain  and  temporary  engagement.  It  has  no 
fixed  rule  about  the  lawful  impediments  to  marriage,  being 
stringent  where  it  ought  to  be  lenient,  and  lax  where  it  ought  to  be 
stringent.  It  has  made  marriage  a  mere  civil  contract,  although 
the  Church  does  not  cease  to  protest  that  neither  in  Chiistians,  nor 
in  the  unbaptized,  can  it  be  a  mere  civil  contract.f  The  conse- 
quences are  serious — the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  public 
morals — the  disruption  of  family  ties — the  confusion  of  blood — the 
corrupting  the  minds  of  the  young  with  a  base  knowledge  of  the 
sin  and  dishonour  of  their  parents^ — the  diying  up  of  the  purest 
and  most  hallowed  affections  of  our  nature — and  the  wide-spread 
diffiision  of  that  sensual  indifferentism  which,  having  uprooted  the 
most  sacred  relations  of  domestic  life,  is  not  likely,  in  the  long  run, 
to  show  much  respect  for  the  social  and  poUtical  rights  of  society. 

♦  Porrono,  de  Matrim.  Chrint.  torn.  ii.  cap.  vi. 

t  "  Treating  of  what  are  called  ciyil  marriagep,  it  is  necessary  to  obvSprvo  that  accord- 
ing to  Catholic  teaching,  marriage  contracted  between  persons  who  are  not  baptized 
cannot  be  considered  a  mere  social  contract ;  but  should  be  regarded  as  a  contract  which 
derives  its  force  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  not  from  the  civil  law.  As  to  marriage 
between  those  who  are  baptized,  it  is  either  a  sacrament,  or  not  a  marriage  at  alL" — 
Letter  of  Archbishop  Cullen;  Royal  Commission  Report,  1868,  p.  28. 

J  In  a  recent  divorce  case  in  New  York,  in  which  a  well-known  popular  clorgymao 
was  the  party  proceeded  against,  it  was  mentioned  in  some  of  the  principal  papers  tlutt 
his  sons  were  present  at  tho  trial,  and  that  one  of  thorn,  especially,  regarded  the  whole 
Affair  as  a  good  joke. 
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Nor  oim  there  be  any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  except  tUe 
State  give  up  its  jealousy  of  reKgion.  The  State  has  its  rights 
with  respect  to  marriage,  as  well  as  the  Church,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  both  that  "  marriage  should  be  honourable  in  all."  But 
this  end  cannot  be  attained  by  the  degradation  of  marriage  to  a 
civil  contract,  and  by  unholy  tampering  with  sacred  things.  We 
must  seek,  in  the  interests  of  society  itself,  for  a  reconciliation 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers ;  and  there  are  no 
other  means  of  effecting  this  reconcihation  than  that — to  quote 
the  words  of  Pius  IX. — 

"  Csesar,  retaining  what  is  his  own,  should  leave  to  the  Church  what 
belongs  to  her.  Let  the  civil  authorities  arrange  effects  which  are 
derived  from  marriage,  leaving  to  the  Church  to  determine  when  it  is  valid 
l)etween  Christians.  Let  the  civil  law  start  from  the  validity  or  in- 
^validity  of  the  marriage,  as  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Church,  and,  pro- 
<;eeding  from  this  fact,  which  it  is  out  of  its  sphere  to  establish,  let  it  (Hs- 
pose  of  the  civil  effects."* 

W.  G.  TODD. 
*  Lettera  a  Vitorio  Emmannele. 
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VL— Types  Civil  and  Uncivil. 


XTTITH  an  inward  glow  of  satisfaction  due  to  the  assurance  that, 
T  T  at  last,  I  am  echoing  the  belief  of  my  most  intractable 
critic,  do  I  record  my  conviction  that  the  German  anny  is  the 
finest  in  the  w^orld ;  and  of  that  anny,  that  the  Saxon  division  is- 
the  most  commendable.  The  world  is  ancient ;  there  have  been 
many  ages  and  races  of  men ;  but  of  all,  the  Saxon  soldier  is  the 
flower.  It  were  rash  to  affinn  that  the  future  may  not  produce  a 
wanior  better  yet  than  he  ;  the  automatic  theory"  holds  out  liigh 
hopes  of  possible  progress  in  this  direction.  When  we  shall  have 
disembarrassed  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  we  live  as  we  please, 
a  rigid  system  of  discipline  will  become  our  dearest  comfort; 
for  it  will  tend  most  strongly  to  put  us  out  of  the  way  of  fancying 
our  actions  self-willed.  The  new  gospel  shall  be  the  manual  of 
drill  and  tactics.  What  a  humiliation  to  man's  conceit — ^the 
thought  that  soldiers  are  nearer  the  eternal  verities  tlian  any  other 
bodies !  Let  the  fools  of  sentiment  hasten  to  range  themselves 
on  the  winning  side.  But,  whatever  our  haste,  the  Saxons  are 
still  ahead  of  us.  Though  they  may  not,  as  yet,  have  put  in 
words  the  awful  truth  of  automatism,  they  have  nevertheless  done 
more  to  verify  it  in  nature  and  conduct  than  have  the  pliilosophers 
who  set  the  theory  going. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  their  pre-eminence  is- 
owing  (juite  as  much  to  the  age  they  live  in  as  to  their  intTinsie 
quaUty.    In    short,   we   are    called   on  to   admire  an   exquisite 
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Tmcmy  of  times  and  traits.  These  sons  of  the  drill-book  would 
scarcely  have  Kuit^-d  the  days  when  personal  prowess  was  an  essen* 
tial  eoldierly  requirement.  Their  best  recommendation  to  the 
modern,  and  8till  more  to  the  future,  recniiting-sergeant,  must 
be  their  uulikences  to  tlie  old  Greek  and  Roman  giants  of  sword 
and  spear.  Not  hot  blood  and  youthful  fervour  is  wanted ;  mther 
a  thin,  colourlesB,  meek,  mechanical  habit.  What  has  been  called 
eoul  and  individuality  is  to  be  got  rid  of :  an  mibounded  stomach 
ibr  disciplme  is  the  desideratum.  We  may  look  forward  to  the 
-time  when  the  best  soklier  will  be  the  least  man — I  speak  to  con- 
senting ears,  and  need  not,  therefore,  pause  to  explain  the  paradox 

and  already  Napoleons  and  Hannibals  are  at  a  discount,  and 

-fJie  cry  is  for  Moltkes,     As  for  Prince  Bismarck,  he  is  still  too 
xuuch  himself  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  anny. 

It  wag  observed  the  other  day,  in  regard  to  the  boat-i-ace^  that 
Ticii  was  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  wherewith  the  result  was 
oretold,  there  was  really  little  use  in  rowing  it :  it  was  won  and 
lost  long  before  it  started ;  and  will,  a  wliile  hereafter,  be  calcu- 
2^i.ted  before  an  intellectual  audience  on  the  blackboard^  instead 
f  being  imcomfortably  proved  a  foregone  conclusion  on  tlie 
^-ven  Thitherward,  likewise,  tends  war.  When  the  soldiers  have 
ecome  unmixed  puppets,  and  so  afford  as  secure  a  base  for  calcula- 
tion as  other  mechanical  material;  when  the  officers  have  grown 
t.o  be  incarnations  of  subtle  scientific  foresight,  fed  on  statistics; 
shall  we  not  be  beyond  the  folly  of  shedding  blood  and  bui*ning 
to'wns  otherwise  than  on  paper  t  It  may  take  a  little  more  time  to 
'wrrite  a  campaign  than  to  fight  it;  but  after  one  side  has  mathemati- 
cally proved  the  superiority  of  its  potentialities,  the  other  will  find  it 
^11  the  easier  to  pay  its  indemnity.  In  fine,  the  incubus  from  which 
it  is  our  glorious  destiny  to  emancipate  ourselves  is  action — \^ilgar, 
physical  action.  Brahma  shall  be  the  one  ti*ue  God,  and  Saxony 
his  chosen  Israel.  Far  off  his  coming  shines — very  far,  perhaps  j 
hnt  prognostics  favour  him. 

Meanwhile,  I  take  pleasure  in  repeating  that  Saxon  soldiers  are 

the  best  in  the  world.     They  can  swallow  most  discipline.     They 

submit  to  so  much  stufiing  with  rules  and  regulations,  gr^at  and 

IL  that  little  of  the  original  creature  it?  left  save  organic  life 

unifonn.     They  are  a  docile  sort  of  Frankensteius.    This  is 

^<iU,  60  long  as  they  remain  in  the  servit^e ;  but  picture  the  sad 

plight  of  a  being  thus  drained  of  liis  proper  entrails,  and  inspired 

solely  by  the  breath  of  Mars,  when  Mam  no  longer  needs  him  I 

Mats  re-creates  men  showily  enough ;  but  he  lacks  the  constancy 

^t  an  original    maker,  and    by-and-by  leaves    his    re-creatures 

*&inaUy  in  the  lurch.     Even  the   imitbrm  is  bei^efl   them.     Let 

wlio  becomes  a  soldier  reflect  that  he  enlist-s  for  life ;  and  whether 

fco  be    killed    in    his   first   battle,     or    honourably    discharged 
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after  half-a-dozen  campaigns,  hk  life,  still  ceaat*8ii4th  liis  aoldioc 
ship* 

It  would  be  edifying  to   coutraat   Sasoa  soldietB  witk  othc 
national  point  by  point,  and  so  arrive  at  4  practical  comprcJieiiBiiij 

of  their  hh       *     ity.     Much   is   signified   in.  the   fact   that   thei 
captains  iiu  i         .  hc*m  as  **  cliildron/*  while  wc  Anxericiin^,  and  01 
EngliBb  friends,  try  to  inspire  our  warriors  by  appeals  to  theil 
'*  manhood."     Men,  forsooth!     Hncli  is  the  fruit  of  ill*    ^  ^nt 
ment.     But  persist  in  calling  a  person  chikl,  and  treat  1 
and  presently  he  will  share  our  view  of  the  matter,  aiid  thul 
become  fit  for  the  camp.     But  my  bu8ineR3  is  not  bo  mncli  with 
comparisons  as  with  the  incomparable  Saxon  soldier  hhnself. 


Even  his  luiiform  is  admirabJe,  and,  after  the  shoppy  prodnctioii 
worn  by  otir  Seventh  Regiments,  and  still  more  by  English  Guar 
and  Grenadiera,  tnily  refreshing.  It  is  mainly  diitrk,  the  dark 
enhanced  by  narro%v  lines  of  red  adown  tlie  leg  and  round  throatl 
wrist.  His  headgear,  though  called  helmet  for  lack  of  a  bettc 
name,  is  not  imposing,  but  eminently  practical ;  while  as  to 
cap,  it  is  positively  made  and  worn  to  cover  the  head,  and  scarcol; 
incUnes  more  to  one  ear  than  to  the  other.  What  a  pre|e 
subject  for  analysis,  by  the  way,  is  that  matter  of  wearing  the 
aslant  instead  of  upright  I  Some  seer,  one  of  these  dajis^  wil 
draw  a  deep  moral  from  it. — The  head  itself  is  not  proppc 
fiercely  up  in  mirelenting  collar,  but  sits  as  easily  as  the  1 
ordinaiy  men-  We  look  in  vain  for  the  atifi-kneedness, 
ohestedness,  square-elbowedneee,  Ingh-raightiness,  which  wo  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  thought  of  things  militar 
This  model  eliild  of  battle  seems  ho  comfortable  in  his  uniform,  \ 
might  have  been  bom  in  it.  He  can  stoop,  kneel  dowiu  run, 
vaidt  a  fence,  's>dthout  bursting  a  button.  His  l»tJt  is  luatliem — ni 
pipeclay  on  his  conscience.  He  can  be  very  dirty  without  muc| 
showing  it.  Padding  and  lacing  are  unknown — at  least  to 
private.  His  shoH  sword  seems  a8  natural  an  appendage  as 
monkey's  tail ;  he  woidd  look  maimed  wdthout  it.  He  walks 
streets — ^with  measured  tread,  mdeedi  fbr^e*  is  drilled  to 
marrow,  but.^ — with  an  infiuitilo  self-unconsciousness  suV- 
of  all  precedent.  He  looks  of  a  race  distinct  from  the  (I 
is  true»  but  quite  at  home  in  his  distinction. 

Soberness  of  miifurm  is  Su  far  from  being   a   tril! 
(tliuigs  being  as  they  are)  that,  should  the  EngUsh  Ll 
tlie  next  war,  they  may  safely  lay  the  blame  on  their  owu  rei 
coats.     In  the  time  of  Jbirlborough  or  of  Wellington  th^ 
have  liad  thuir  use ;  but  nowadays,  Bcairlut,  added  to  the 
my-soulVmy-own  doctrine  which  even  yet  obtains  but  tao  widet 
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^ves  the  private^fieUiier  too  nitioli  of  au  opiuiou  (if  liiinself.  He 
ceteeme  liiiriself  too  jc^aud  a  beini?  to  be  cufled  by  corporals,  and  un- 
louioiialy  M  ^ '  -   '    --h oiit-fuc o  aud  prf-Hont  arms.     More- 

his  ruddy  sj        i  i    ut  tho  feminine  eye  and  heai"t,  and 

>meii  are  not  wholeaome  for  luodern  warriore,  Siich  individual 
's  tbey  inay  onoe  have  given  is  not  needed  iJi  battles 
v^f  eight  of  the  enemy.  That  army  will  be  found  most 
icient  whose  iinifoi-m  is  least  sednctive  to  the  female  mind,  I 
far  from  asserting  that  the  Saxon  imifonn  is  perfect  in  tliia 
ject.  No;  it  has  a  dapper  appearance,  a  snug  neatness,  a 
rkle  of  helmet-spike  and  sword-hilt  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
re  is  none  homeHer,  so  far  as  I  am  aware;  and  we  may 
ily  trust  to  the  natural  instincts  of  the  Saxun  i ninth  to 
ce  it  uglier  yet. 
To  be  rid  of  woman,  however*  wo  must  take  tlionght  not  of  tho 
liform  only ;  there  is  the  traditional  heroism  i>f  the  eoldier  to  be 
ae  away  with.  Women  persist  in  loving  those  who  make  a 
»timii««s  of  getting  killed,  more  fondly  than  those  wlia  get  killed  in 
iie  way  of  business.  Such  preference  is  not  only  irrational— it  was 
always  that — ^it  is  now  foundationless.  When  will  our  wives  and 
d&iighters  learn  to  beh eve  that  he  who,  \vith  mifaltering  resolution, 
tak60  the  train  to  the  city  every  morning,  or  calmly  spends  the 
duj  in  his  confined  study,  and  trembles  not  at  the  dinner-bell,  is 
more  valiant  than  the  man  who  leads  a  healthy  life  in  camps,  and 
goes  to  battle  with  a  telescopic  lifle  once  m  twenty  years  I  But 
^0,  to  her  mind  the  soldier  is  engaged  in  daily  liand*to-hand 
encounters;  his  hfe  is  ever  next  door  to  a  violent  end;  there  is 
ROm<ithing  heroic  and  perilous  to  himself  in  his  own  sword  and 
guiL  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  even  Saxon  soldiers  have 
s^veethexirts,  who  lavish  upon  the  lucky  dogs  such  looks  as 
•  poor  Kelhier  or  shop-tender  can  never  hope  to  obtain ;  and 
the  necessity  of  being  in  baiTacks  by  a  certain  hour  adds  a 
foniance  tu  the  daily  parting  which  makers  it  worth  a  dozen 
optional  ones, 
Thti  infantry  are  all  uniformed  more  or  lees  alike,  but  tho 
are  more  gaudily  attired  in  blue  and  white,  and  tho 
ere  are  the  dandies  of  the  anny— greatly  boLlizened  in  front, 
'rtth  knowing  little  hehneta  cocked  on  one  side.  This  is  perhaps 
^ot  wholly  inadAnsable ;  lances  and  sabrt*s  Ruggo^^t  close  fighting 
^^  Jmtliing,  and  a  man  on  horaebacfc  is  not  hable  to  so  niiich 
nullyiug  from  the  drill-master  as  is  his  comrade  on  foot.  The 
«u»mo  helps  liim,  mukei*  him  more  respectable  and  respected,  aud 
*l»e  cavalry  is  in  liighor  conHideration  than  the  infantry,  wliile  the 
^rtiUery^  I  believe,  ranlcs  higher  than  either,  A  httle  self-esteem 
*>  not  amiss  with  a  man  who  may  be  csilled  an  to  use 
miisri, «  ;^^t^\  courago  of  liis  own  in  attack  and  defence;  audit 
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will  take  a  loiig  time  to  make  ideal  soldiei'S  out  of  horsemeD.     It 
may  be  observed,  meanwhile,  that  the   Saxon   cavaliy,  though 
superbly  mounted,  are  inferior  in  horsemanship   and   individii 
efficiency  to  either    Sheridan's    troopei's   or  the   Englieh  ho^mi 
guarde,  which  can  he  taken  a8  a  mgn  that  the  knightly  elemeil 
in  the  coming  aiTay  will  gmdually  be  refined  away,  tmlees 
mioceed  in  Btarting  a  breed  of  scientific  horses,  on  the  principle 
hobbies. 

But  the  real  efficient  Saxon  imiform  is  the  uniformity  of  tl 
men  themselves*     Of  a  regiment,  one  man  can  scarcely  be  to! 
from  another ;  it  is  one  man  a  thousandfold  multiplied,     Heiglil 
breadth,  features,  wonderfully  correspond.     There  are  few  me 
either  so  well  or  so  badly  made  as  many  in  our  own  and  English 
regiments;   but,  such  as  they  are*  they  arc  alike.     They  hai 
none  of  the  niddy  freshness  of  aspect  which  one  sees  in  the  be 
English  soldiers,  and  little   of  the   compact  briskness  of  the 
French  friends :    they  are  coarse-sldnned,  pallid,  big-boned»  il 
elegant,  almost  undersized ;  but^ — as  I  have  been  more  than  out 
assured,  and  never  either  doubted  or  denied — ^they  have  sho^ 
themselves  equal  to  all  d^-mands  made  upon  them  in  the  hil 
wars;    and  I  will  add  of  my  o%vii  motion,  that  were  a  give 
number  of  Saxon  troops  to  encounter  an  equal  body  of  piokc 
French,  English,  or  Ameiicans,  the  foimer  would  dispose  of 
latter  vni\i  a  farility  which  would  leave  notliing  to  be  dosired- 
or  everything.     They  are  the  best  soldiera  in  the  w^orld,  this  yea^ 
and  unless  the  fann-wcnuen  break  down  sooner  than  is  expeetc 
th<'v  iiijiv  be  so  in  yeara  to  come. 


III. 

When  I  say  that  I  have  ob8er\'ed  these  war-cliildrea  a  goo^ 
deal,  I  am  only  intimating  that  I  kept  my  eyes  open.  Eve^ 
third  man,  evety  Litlior  woman,  is  a  soldier.  Foj-timately  they  aij 
not  the  least,  agreeable  part  of  the  population  to  look  at.  Out 
used  to  them,  their  unifonuity  soon  makes  them  our  old  friond 
they  pleasantly  fill  all  gaps  and  pauses;  we  do  not  ex;i 
them  after  a  while,  but  wc  should  greatly  miss  them,  "w 
absent.  They  never  call  for  a  new  thought,  the  same  ulj 
thought  does  for  all.  There  is  no  extravagance  in  their  lofl 
or  behaviour.  They  seem  quite  serene  and  imdemonstrativc*  aE 
yet  there  is  a  fantastic  skeleton  ujiderlying  this  outward  calm*. 

This  may  be  seen  any  moriiing  by  repairing  to  the  bo 
and  watching  the  drill.  The  diill  looks  absurd  enough,  but 
tremendous,  and  it  w^orks  wonders*  Not  a  drop  of  the 
blood,  not  an  ounce  of  his  flesh,  not  a  breath  of  his  body,  \^ 
feels  the  impress  of  the  manual.  What  a  stretch  of  the  leg  wi 
that !  and  now  w^hat  sliai-p  angleii,  short  corners*  etarta^  jerks, ' 
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^tisefi,   Badden   vcei-ings,    clashes,   halte,   thnmpiiigs,  clankitiga ! 

de?  mail  is  beside  liiinseli*,  and  that  gi-ottsque  caperc-r  m  Bomc 

xppct  whoBe  strings  thu  sergeant  is  pulling.     This  poriodic  fit 

B^ure — tbey  may  call  it  drilh  bnt  in  fact  it  is  possession  of 

reji  de\4l8,  recurring  at  a  certain  hour  every  morning*  lasting 

fixed  wliilc,  and  then  the  devils    depart,  and   presently    the 

2iim  appeals,  rehahiHtated :   but  we  know  his  secret  now,  and 

his  quietness  faLls  to  impose  on  us ;  we  disceni  his  mad-pranks 

concealed  beneath  the  most  innocent  actions.     The  mark  is  on 

in;  the  Seven  will  rend  luin  again  to-morrow.     Skeletons  are 

Idom  attractive  spectacleB  ;  but  tliis  skeleton  of  Drill,  once  seen, 

uot  lightly    forgotten*     The   discovery    of  so    grisly   a    sub- 

Jtnictiu'e  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  is  impressive  in  its 

ray.    It  is  kept  discreetly  secluded  mthiu  the  barrack  walls,  only 

featuring  tlience  in  the  guise  of  coraioonplace  marching  and  n&e 

xeix^ise.     To  the  barracks,  too,  are  confined  the  more  flagrant 

annies  of  the  drill-master,  whose  cnfl's,  slioves^  and  beratings 

IjHttke  the  on-louker's  blood  to  boil,  and  hijn  t^  marvel  at  the 

[ftilBjit,  unretaliating  meekness  of  the  berated  one.     It  is  odd  to 

eetliat  one  of  mankind  whose  avowed  business  in  Kfe  is  retaUation 

bus  outdoing  the  forbeamnco  of  the  mildest  country  clergATmin, 

Sut  a  sohlier  s  spirit  is  bound  strictly  to  the  rules  of  the  manual ; 

lylien  not  required  in  the  a\  ay  of  business,  it  must  remain  prostrate 

the   mire.      Soldiers  are  generally  credited  with  elasticity  of 

tfintg^  and  from  this  pohit  of  view  it  is  no  wonder.     But  in  many 

liiiwes,  I  ftincy,  the  spirits  are  broken  betimes^  and  what  afterwards 

es  as  such  is  merely  a    land  of  galvanization  produced  by 

ifmr.     Doubtless     galvanism    is    better    than    courage,    being 

[techamcal,  and  a  safer  factor  in  calculations. 

Besides  their  tdemental  trainhig,  the  men  are    taken    off  on 

jdaily  morning  trumps  of  eight  or  twelve  miles,  often  in  heavy 

[nmrching  order.     They  issue  forth  from  the  barrack  gates  with 

jftn  outstreaniing,  rh^'thmic  luidulation,  curve  steadily  aside,  and 

Iproceed   with    rustling   tramp   aloiig   the    centre   t>f   the  street, 

l^^ttoiag  to  move  mure  slowly  than  tliey  do.     Their  bayoneted 

Infleggleam  aslant  in  serried  evenness,  each  helmet  glistens  alike, 

M*i*-'  bmss  spikes  swaying  ahgned.     Eveiy  hand  and  red-bound 

li^at-cufi*«\^ingB  parallel,  every  knee  crooks  with  one  impidse,  every 

H'flipt?  gcablAurd  wavers    in    similar    arcs.     There  is  an  onward 

|ini[K'tU8^  not  svvil't,  but  so  strong  that  it  seems  as  if  houses  and 

•Utrie  walls  must  move  aside  to  let  tliem  pass — the  impetus  of 

llmmlredK  of    men    moving  as    one.     The    complete    miisun    of 

In^ctil  and  spiritual    movement,    iu   vast   niunbers   of  human 

inga,  is  awful  to  contemplate;  or,  if  we  let  ourselves  be  swept 

rith  it,  it  hurries  oft'  our  heads  as  a  hxirricane  would  our  hats. 

at  the  unison  is  ever\^hin«:^,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  the 
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uiarch  of  Saxon  soldierB  more  impressive  thaii  that  of  troops  leaR  ] 
fectly  diillod.     Their  gait  ia  as  good  as  it  c«ii  Ik? — a  Ion        '     t| 
measured  shamble,  as  easy  at  the  end  of  twenty  miles  as  i 
ginning ;  and  the  aecnracy  with  which  they  keep  to  stmighl  linl 
whether  hi  march  or  drill,  is  w^  Ratisfaetory  as  a  theorem  in  End 

The    di\'ision,  which   tlius    iaenea    from   the   ban-aclca   Bcvt< 
hundred  stron^jf,  8oon  begins  to  aeparate  into  detachments 
Bipvitch  oft'  on  different  roads,  and  in  their  tnni  8pHt  \\\\  till 
whole  is  parted  hito  squads  of  ton  or  a  dozen  men  each,     Ha\ 
got  beyond  tho  ontskirfcs  of  the  town  and  the  chance  of 
officers,  the  severity  of  the  discipline  is  somewhat  relaxed, 
men  are  allowed  to  carry  their  riHes  and  to  march  as  they  pk 
and  to  chat  with  one  another  as  they  go.     Of  all  these  privilej 
they  gladly  avail  theiaselves,  and  try  to  be  disorderly  j  but  \\ 
attempt  only  shows  how  intimately  their  trauiing  has  enter 
into  &enu     What  is  ease  to  other  men  has  ceased  to  be  so 
them.     The  rigour  of  the  march  tires  them  less  than  irregnlaritj 
Behind  their  most  careless  hixity  one  sees  tJie  iron  metliod . 
precision  which  makes  the  squad  like  a  machine-,  out  of  gear 
the  time,  but  evidently  needing  ordy  the  tnni  of  a  crank  to  fall  i 
order  once  more.     On  they  tmmp,   dusty,  muddy*  heated^ 
perhaps,  but  the  pace  never  slackens ;  and  when,  t^vo  or 
hours  laten  they  pass  again  beneath  the  barrack  gates,  lifles 
helmets,  line  and  step,  arc  as  even  and  accurate  as  before. 

After  labour,  play.     At  mid-day  the  crowd  which  has  be 
collecting  for  the  last  half-hour  in  fi-ont  of  the  Neustadt  barrnel 
beholds  come^forth  a  goodly  detaclmiont,    clad  hi    its    nevn 
unifonn,  and  headed  by  a  mihtary  band  m  full  triumphant  bl 
Band,  detaclmiont,  and  crowd  Bet  out  in  gleeful  aiTay  towar 
the  bridge,  every  foot  within  range  of  the  music  keeping  titfl 
to  it.    A  halt  is  made  opposite  the  old  black  guard-house,  an 
hero  some  of  the  music  remains,  disposes  itself  in   a   ring,  aaH 
discourses  away  heartily  for  half  an  hour*  the   echoes   comiu 
finely  back  from  the  tall  ungainly  buildings  that  shut   in 
square.      Now    the    murket-womeu    are   enviable,    sitting 
fortably  at  their  stalls  ;  and  our  old  friend  Werthmami,  if  it 
'Summer,  plants  tables  and  chairs  under  the  oleanders  outside  1 
hoRpitabie  door,  and   finds  plenty  of   customers.     Everj*  ndj 
bourhig  window  has  its  head  or  two,  passers-by  loiter  or  sto 
the  soldiers  in  the  guard-house  are  gradually  drawn    forth 
lounge  and  listen  in  the  great  dark  portico,  the  perpendi 
pours   a  jolly    wannth    over    eveiything,    and   only   A  ^^ . 
mounted  aloft  on   his   brazen  steed,  and  carrying  on   Im 
mc*morial  flirtation  with  the  weatherworn  wiiter-njinph  on 
conier  of  Haupt  8tra8so,  seems  wholly  indifierfT'^  *-*  *'"*  »"^1*" 
ringing  in  his  brazen  ears. 
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yiliQi'  and  lai:  "^  I :<^e  is  eiijnying  a  sjiniLtr 

^iicert    in  a  corner  of  the  S^  on  the  uther  8idr  uf  tke 

rer.    The  bands  are  the  Bame  which  play  m  the  afteruooiiB  at 
^^*    thechaft  or  otht^r  beer-giirdtsBS,  and   the    niiiKio, 
.m  enhanced  hy  its  quasi-incidental  eondititins, 
icre  ijB  a  rich  spontaneity  of  flavour  about  It  which  is  apt  to 
the  maUce-prepense  perfonnanoes* 


IV, 

( Of  the  barrack4ile  of  the  soldier  not  mudi  is'  viflibl©  to  th<: 
dtaider^     Pagsing  along  the  sidewalk,  we  may  glance  in  at  the 
&wer  wiiidowg  and  exchange  a  et-are  -^vith  the  iurnaks,  but  we 
aiu  little,  ud^dom  thereby.     Often  there  are  pots  of  lluwere  on 
bt^  ©!!♦  and  eomctiraes  the  curl^le-vhtU^  of  a  I'dative  or  sweet- 
cart  pinned  to  the  wall.     But  the  warriors  themselves  do  not 
ppcar  to  advantage  in  undrefts.     Neatness  and  sweetness  in  a 
loa  private's  barrack-room  (or  any  other  private*a^  for  that 
atter)  are  hardly  to  be  expected*     They  wear  their  dirty  canvas 
cket«,  and  lie  about  hatf  asleep,  or  drowsily  gossiping  together, 
bere  seemB  nothing  but  the  lazy  body  of  them  left.     It  takes  a 
trgt^it  or  a  sweetheart  to  enUven  them, 

Wlien  they  obtain  leave  of  abaeuce  after  four  o'clock,  and  comt 
lit  m  brave  attire  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer,  and  t<ake  Gretchen's 
bagh,  affectionate  puw  in  theirB^  they  arc  perhaps  at  their  be«t, 
lome  of  the  Freiwilhgers,  who  belong  to  tlie  better  order  of  people, 
ttend  lectnreB  at  the  Government  schools  and  colleges  dming  the 
-  ^  of  their  mihtary  duties  ;  but  the  multitude  are  of  the 
i'  opinion  tliat  a  day's  drill  is  work  enough,  and  that  a 
of  love  and  malt  hquor  is  only  fair  compensation.  Accord- 
pgly  they  form  a  good  part  of  the  guests  at  eveiy  saloon  and 
toncert-room.  and  at  some  of  the  danee-halls  they  have  a 
boiiopoly.  They  are  almost  always  the  quiet  est  and  most 
t^corous  persons  present ;  di-unkenness  is  not  for  them*  nor  loud 
^Bcirig,  nor  insolence  ;  they  area  land  of  cliildien  tliat  du  credit  to 
mi  bringing  up^  and  forget  not  the  voice  of  the  mstructor  even 
jhtu  otit  of  his  presence.  But  can  these  mild,  smug  fi-llows  be 
(icceftsors  of  the  shaggy, brut^il,  fierce,  gigantic  Suevi  who  roamed 
|e  Hyrcanian  forests  scarce  two  thousand  years  ago  t  and  is  it 
limy  that  a  chemioal  discovery  or  two  and  a  smattering  of 
dca  riiould  roider  these  small,  inoffensive-looking  sons  a 
u3red  times  as  formidable  in  battle  as  their  savage  sires '/ 
On«  of  the  most  touching  sights  in  connection  with  military 
fem  which  I  liave  happened  to  notice  is  that  of  the  newly 
ted  mi*n  roaming  the  streets  during  the  day  or  two  of  grace 
owed  them  before  donning  the  uniform  and  beginning  the  long. 
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weary  servitude  of  powder  and  ball.  They  are  permitted  a 
license  of  behaviour  quite  extraordinary  either  to  soldier  or 
citizen ;  they  are  in  the  neutral  ground  between,  and  may  have 
their  fling,  for  once.  PoUcemon  are  blind  to  their  escapades; 
officers  ignore  them ;  people  in  general  smile  good-naturedly,  and 
pick  them  up  when  they  fall  down.  For  it  almost  invariably 
happens  that  the  first  thing  these  unborn  war-babes  do  is  to  get 
drunk :  it  is  the  traditional  way  of  passing  the  solemn  period  of 
incubation,  and  appears  to  commend  itself  anew  to  each  suc- 
cessive brood.  They  wear  green  ribbons  in  their  button-holes, 
and  stagger  along  arm  in  arm,  crooning  discordant  lays,  laughing 
or  crying,  and  committing  much  harmless,  foolish,  and  piteous 
uproar.  Many  of  them  bring  smooth,  inexperienced  faces  from 
imknown  country  villages ;  others  are  already  coarse  and  stolid ; 
a  few  bear  traces  of  culture,  but  Gambrinus  lays  all  alike  in  the 
gutter.  Occasionally,  indeed,  from  the  midst  of  this  beery 
bedlam,  a  sane  and  sober  pair  of  eyes  meets  our  own,  making  us 
marvel  how  they  came  there.  Perliaps  the  drunkards  are  the 
wiser ;  the  prospect  is  too  sorry  a  one  for  sober  contemplation ; 
it  requires  all  the  enchantment  that  malt  and  hops  can  cast  over 
it  to  make  it  tolerable.  But  what  a  rueful  scene  must  to-morrow 
morning's  diill  be,  with  its  Katzenjammer,  its  helpless  ignorance, 
and  its  savage  sergeant  I 

v. 

Sentries  represent,  to  my  mind,  the  most  interesting  phase  of 
army  life.  Something  of  poetic  sentiment  still  attaches  to  them. 
A  soUtary  figure,  with  gleaming  weapon  and  watchful  eye, 
moving  to  and  fro  with  measured  tread  on  the  beleaguered  ram- 
parts, or  along  the  snow-bound  limits  of  the  night  encampment, — 
such  is  the  sentry  of  the  imagination.  His  suggestiveness  is 
fascinating,  and  renders  him  impressive.  How  much  is  confided 
to  him,  and  what  power  is  hisl  He  is  the  waking  eye  and 
thought  and  strength  of  the  army,  wliich  slumbers  defenceless 
but  for  liim.  A  signal  from  him,  and  a  thousand  men  spring  to 
arms ;  or,  if  he  choose  to  play  the  traitor,  they  are  massacred 
without  remedy.  So  great  a  responsibility  so  faithfully  borne 
seems  a  remnant  of  the  heroic  age ;  and  to  see  commonplace 
men  of  to-day,  with  small  intelligence  and  infirm  principles,  so 
trusted  and  vindicated,  is  beyond  all  question  encouraging.  And 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  sentries  have  maintained  their  good 
repute  ;  the  veriest  scamp  rises  above  liimself  when  left  alone  on 
.liis  beat,  with  the  enemy  at  hand ;  so  much  depends  upon  hia 
honour,  that  the  sentiment  he  had  fancied  extinct  is  recreated  in 
his  breast.  Generous  thoughts  renew  a  long-interrupted  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  and  when  the  relief-guard  comes  round 
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ipe  fiiul  another  and  better  man  than  was  placed  here 
ego, 
•we  are  venturing  rash  lengths,  hardly  borne  out  by  onr 
en  sentries  in  time  of  peace,  With  these  our  maui 
arrel  is  that  they  are  too  numerous — the  poetic  loneliness  is 
tnttng*  Where  one  would  suffice  are  t\^^o,  and  one  where  none 
tiec6Bsar)%  Moreover,  they  are  used  for  mere  display,  and  art* 
to  watch  over  nothing  more  precious  than  their  own  sentry- 
xeft ;  it  is  hard  to  be  enthusiastic  about  such  a  peril,  such  a 
^ility  as  that.  Again,  the  crowded  streets  belittle  them  ; 
1  1 !  ly ,  they  are  mere  lay  figures ;  if  we  brush  past  them, 

y  do  not  challenge  us^  and  if  we  ask  them  a  question,  they 
inot  answer  it.     To  put  so  noble  an  instrument  to  such  paltry 

is  like  cutting  bread  and  cheese  with  Exealibur. 
The  chief  business  of  city  sentries — the  only  thing  tliat  gives  a 
ip  to  the  lethargy  of  their  plight — is  saluting*  This  affords 
kern  a  constant  supply  of  mild  excitement,  vaiying  in  degree 
scorduig  as  their  man  is  a  second  lieutenant  or  the  King.  They 
always  on  the  look-out,  Hke  hunters  for  their  game ;  and  that  were 
soft-footed  officer  indeed  who  should  cateli  one  of  them  napping, 
Tbe  whole  idea  of  saluting  is  gracefid ;  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
iag  one  another  mutual  deference,  even  when  it  is  based 
[ling  a  matter  as  the  fashion  of  an  epaulette,  and  the  cut 
a  coat.  It  seems  to  declare  a  human  spnpathy  and  brother- 
»od  outgrowing  the  bounds  of  mere  private  acquaintance.  It 
a  pity  that  all  men  should  not  adopt  so  good  a  custom;  we  all 
ear  the  uuifoiiu  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  our  common  nature  is 
espect^ible  enough  for  us  to  touch  our  hats  to  it.  Only,  the 
eepect  we  pay,  to  preserve  its  integrity,  must  be  imperstuml ; 
am  Quaker  enough  to  thinlc  that  there  exists  no  man  who,  in  his 
krivate  <■  ■  ;\  is  entitled  to  the  cap  or  knee  of  anybody, 
iito  ih(r-  ;  leties,  however,  the  simple  soldier  enteruthnot; 

tin  enough  for  him  tliat  he  sees  his  officer  and  knows  his  duty. 
iThe  officer  must  ealute  m  return,  and,  smce  he  is  greatly  in  the 
nonority,  he  is  sometimes  kept  at  it  pretty  steadily.  ^A" hen,  for 
Instance^  hundreds  of  soldiers  are  streaming  across  the  bridge  to  their 
ijVening  dIvei*sion,  whatever  pair  of  epaulettes  is  unhicky  enough 
to  be  going  the  other  way  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  them  all. 
Ilio  men  glue  their  hands  to  their  caps,  straighten  their  eliouldei-s, 
T  not  be  denied.  No  doubt  tliey  enjoy  forcing  his  acknow- 
i.t — the  confession,  as  it  were,  that  despite  his  grave 
%iuiy  he  is  but  their  fellow-soldier,  after  all.  Sometimes  the 
lis  both  hands  occupied,  and  then  he  only  bends  a  re- 
glance,  while  the  officer  must  still  touch  his  cap,  with 
owev^  urrogant  a  dulu  The  messenger,  with  his  despatches  in 
breast,  and  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder*  is  likewise  privileged  to  a 
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certain  extent ;  his  mission  elevates  him  for  the  moment  above 
ordinary  regulations.  But  it  is  odd  that  so  fraternal  and  catholio 
a  practice  should  obtain  only,  and  of  all  places,  in  the  army;  it  is 
like  the  honey  in  the  carcase  of  Samson's  Hon. 

To  return  to  our  sentry,  who  has  just  discerned  his  quarry 
approaching  up  the  street.  In  consideration  of  the  spasmodic 
rigidity  which  always  fastens  upon  sentinels  when  imder  the  eye 
of  their  superiors  in  rank,  the  latter,  one  might  feuppose,  must  get 
queer  notions  of  them:  what  is  this  fixed,  convulsed  object^ 
gorgonized  at  my  glance  in  so  ungainly  an  attitude?  Does  it 
live  t  has  it  intelligence  t  As  for  the  King,  he  probably  tibinks 
of  his  soldiers  as  of  so  many  wooden  toys,  quaintly  postured ; 
and  only  by  a  determined  effort  reahzes  that  they  may  have  moved 
in  a  natural  manner  before  he  laid  eyes  on  them,  and  will  likely 
do  so  again  hereafter.  But  kings  are  imfortimate  in  never  being 
able  to  steal  a  march  upon  nature :  in  the  attempt  to  express  her 
sense  of  tiieir  divine  rights,  she  becomes  unnatural ;  and  the  more 
ineffiible  their  majesty,  the  more  fantastic  her  grimace. 

Meanwhile,  hither  comes  the  officer,  self-contained,  leisurely, 
dignified :  his  gloved  hand  on  his  sword-hUt,  his  iron  cross  on 
his  breast.  If  he  be  a  colonel,  the  sentry  begins  to  be  spasmodic 
while  the  great  man  is  yet  half  a  block  distant,  and  "  presents 
arms"  at  a  time  when,  imless  the  colonel's  arm  were  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  in  length,  he  could  not  possibly  avail  himself  of  the 
offer.  A  lieutenant,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeds  in  stiffening  his 
man  only  within  a  range  of  six  paces,  and  even  then  the  rifle  is 
but  *'  ordered."  But  in  any  case,  the  inferior  is  anxious,  tense, 
electrified;  the  superior  serene,  indifferent,  haughty;  he  affects 
to  be  unsuspicious  of  the  bre^ving  of  the  salute,  and  acknow- 
ledges i^  at  the  last  moment  by  a  lazy  uplifting  of  the  forefinger. 
Gesture  nor  expression  could  better  express  aristocracy's  contemp- 
tuous recognition  of  the  plebeian's  existence.  But  should  the 
plebeian  fail  to  discharge  his  whole  debt  of  reverence,  the 
aristocrat  wakes  up.  I  saw  an  overgrown  captain,  whose  rank 
the  sentry  had  mistaken,  keep  the  fellow  at  the  "  present"  for 
fifteen  minutes ;  till  the  sweat  ran  down  the  poor  de\ars  scared 
face,  and  the  heavy  rifle  trembled  in  his  tired  grasp  as  though  it 
shared  his  apprehensions.  These  are  not  insignificant  details; 
they  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  army. 

When  the  King  or  any  member  of  the  royal  household  comes 
by,  the  sentry  is  full  of  hysteric  bustle  and  excitement.  He  runs 
to  the  bell-pull,  jerks  it,  and  back  to  his  place,  now  craning  his 
head  forwards  to  see  how  near  Majesty  is,  now  twisting  it  back 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  whether  the  guard  has  turned  out,  and 
the  drummer  is  ready.  Now  passes  the  outrider,  high  jouncing 
on  his  hard-trotting  blindered  horse ;   now  follows  tiie  smootin 
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mlliiig  carriage,  Majesty  witiiiii;  the  drum  beats,  tlie  guard  in 
Lti  '"  «l,  tlie  Bentry  a  motioulefie  bundle  of  right  angles.  A  lew 
fl"        I  n  KK  moniciits,  and  all  k  over  :  the  guard  relaxes  aud  Blacks 

itnn«),  the  ncntry   comee  to    life    and    Bhoulders    bis  rifle;    the 

iltnmiTtittr  jmte  up  his  drumBtickh  and  disappeare.     Majesty  ha« 

hi  vii  Maluted  by  man,  aud  we  may  breatlie  again. 


VI. 

\V©  continually  encounter  Bquadi^  of  men  imiformed  from  head 
foot  in  dirty  canvas,  marching  hastily  along  the  Btreets  in 
ailitar)'  order,  and  in  charge  of  a  corporal.  But  though  evi- 
dently connected  \vith  the  army,  tliey  are  always  weaponleea,  and 
bey  patfl*  their  brethren  of  whatev^er  rank  uusaluted  aud  uusahit^ 
ig.  Sometimes  they  carry  spades,  hatchets,  brooms,  or  otlier 
agricidtiiral  and  menial  implements ;  and  if  we  follow  them  up 
Vv  filial!  tind  them  sweeping  the  streets,  digging  gardens,  chop- 
!>ing  firewood,  or  otherwise  making  themselves  sullenly  usefid: 
whilo  the  coi*poral  looks  on  with  folded  anus  ;  and,  perhaps,  wheu 
the  weiither  is  cold,  wishes  that  military  etiquette  allowed  him  to 
hear  a  hani  These  men  are  generally  of  a  gloomy  aud  dejected 
«»*j>ect,  never  laugh  or  sing  over  their  labour,  and  converse,  if  at 
Jill,  in  a  growling  umU-rtune.  When  their  work  is  done,  they  an* 
not  iilluwed  to  go  and  pluy,  but  must  shoulder  their  implements 
and  march  to  barracks*  They  never  Iiave  leave  of  abseiice^  and 
QUBt  never  stray  beyond  the  corporaFs  reach*  Their  week  seems 
be  full  oi  Fridays. 

Theiie   malancholy  drudgeK   are   the   Bestrafene — soldiers  whi> 

ihuvc  outraged  discipliue  in  one  way  or  auother,  aud  have  therefore 

Pineurred  the  penalty  of  dei>rivation  of  all  soldierly  privileges,  and 

subjection  to   all   refuse   employments.     All  the  more  irksome 

btirdeus  are  put  on  their  shoulder8.  and  they  get  no   thanks  for 

>»*ariug   them,     Notliing   could   be   less   exhilarating   than  their 

jenition ;  they  are  hopeless  of  bettering  themselves,  though  any 

indiscretion  w^ll  surely  sink  them  yet  deej»er.     They  are  prisoners 

LT«ft   of  the   piisoners   right   t<>    fetters   aud  stone   walls;    for 

Bcrtiiinly  it  were  better  to  be  diuigeoned  outright,  and,  by  dint 

''^of  never  beholding  human   freedom  and  natural  beauty,  grctw  to 

forget  that  such  things  exist,  than   thus  daily  to  be  flouted  by 

^tto  night  and  contact  of  blessings  which  they  may  not  share. 

*Th*?  lot  of  the  soldier  is  n<»t,  imder  any  circumstances,  the  kitidest 

Sn  the  world ;  and  the  sting  of  his  pmnsliments  is  the  fact  that 

^hey  are  inflicted  for  offences  intmisically  so  triWah     The  anuy  is 

iibiiormal  an  uistitution,  that  its  code  of  right  and 

u  I  iiLjila  be  exaggerated  to   matcli,  and  the  strangest 

cou^eqncnces  enmie,    8oldiei-s — and  especially,  it  seems  to  me, 

VOL*  XX\X  2  <; 
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Saxon  Boldiei-s — are  constantly  Bubjected  to  burning  provocations, 
none  the  easier  to  bear  because  they  are  part  of  inevitable  disci- 
pline. Nevertheless,  any  symptom  of  restiveness  is  treated  as  a 
deadly  sin — and  properly  so,  if  armies  are  to  exist.  But  what 
intolerable  wrongs  may  not  be  thus  faciUtated!  Even  Saxon 
soldiers,  it  appears,  can  lose  their  complaisance  at  last ;  and  if  an 
officer  has  a  grudge  against  a  private,  it  is  evident  that  the  private 
is  doomed ;  eitlier  his  Ufe  is  made  a  bane  to  him  by  constant 
insult  and  oppression,  or  his  forbearance  jaelds  for  a  moment,  and 
he  incurs  perhaps  twenty  years*  Beatrafung.  There  are  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  ctf  Bestrafene  in  Dresden ;  and  since  they  have 
all  rebelled  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences,  we  may 
partly  estimate  the  severity  of  Saxon  discipUne. 

Their  terms  of  punislnnent  vary  from  a  few  months  to  life,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  officpr.  One  cannot  help  being  surprised 
that  the  crime  for  which  they  do  penance  is  not  always  murder. 
And  indeed,  if  the  question  is  of  moral  accountabihty,  were  it  not 
less  sin  to  have  slain  liim  in  one  fiery  instant,  than  impotently  to 
curse  him  in  cold  blood  every  day  for  twenty  years  ? 

It  must  often  happen,  moreover,  that  the  Bestrafene  who  are 
thus  laid  on  the  shelf  so  far  as  any  manly  use  is  concerned,  had  it 
in  them  to  be  the  verj'  flower  of  the  army.  It  was  the  pith  and 
force  of  the  man  that  got  him  into  trouble.  Had  he  been  a  Uttle 
more  wliite-Uvered,  he  would  have  escaped.  But  he  was  convicted 
of  a  flickering  of  manly  spirit,  a  spark  of  independence,  a  heat  of 
temper ;  and  for  these  lui warrior-like  (qualities  he  is  extinguished. 
Is  there  no  help  for  it  '\  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  provocations 
and  possibilities  ?  By  no  means  :  disciphne  must  be  true  to  itself, 
or  die.  There  is  no  flaw  in  the  logic  of  the  anny.  If  mankind 
to-day  really  loved  fighting  as  much  as  they  seem  to  have  done  of 
yore,  they  would  not  stop  to  do  it  scientifically ;  the  main  expense 
of  a  campaign  would  be  for  gi-ave-diggers ;  while  peace  could 
afford  to  be  something  more  honest  than  a  gatherer-together  of  ex- 
pensive brickbats  against  the  next  contest.  To  shoot  at  a  man  is 
not  to  fight  him  ;  but  get  at  him  with  your  fists,  or  Avith  a  club, 
or  dirk  at  most,  and  immediately  you  have  satisfaction  ;  you  feel 
that  you  have  measured  youraelf  against  that  man ;  if  you  kill 
him,  it  is  with  the  serene  assurance  that  your  superior  personal 
prowess  was  the  sole  cause  of  factory ;  if  he  kill  you,  you  are 
spared  the  annoyance  of  succumbing  to  some  sleight-of-hand 
trick,  or  mechanical  hocus-pocus.  Kifles,  cannon,  and  miUtary 
manoeuvres  are  among  the  Will-o'-the-wisps  of  the  age.  They 
seem  to  give  us  that  which  they  rob  us  of.  Since  they  came  in 
vogue  there  have  been  no  battles — ^no  defeats  nor  victories. 
Unless  we  can  slay  our  enemy  as  Cain  slew  Abel,  and  perhaps  eat 
him  up  afterwards,  we  would  better  let  him  alone.     "Civilized 
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warfare  "  is  the  very  most  dangerous  device  of  the  de\'il,  wortl 
all  his  other  investments  pnt  together. 

I  scrutinized   the  faces  of  these   canvas-backed   fellows  with 
morbid  interest.     There  is  not  a  cheerful  one  among  them :  many- 
have  acquired  a  sinister  expression  ;  some  are  sullen-brutal,  some 
sullen-obstinate,  some  sullen-fierce.     Only  a  few  have  the  passive 
stoUdity  of  despair,  for  hope  is  more  obstinate  than  most  misery. 
Some  wear  a  hang-dog  look ;  others  stare  us  defiantly  in  the  face. 
All  this  is  what  might  bo  expected,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  find 
HO  many  well-built  heads  and  able  countenances.     I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  any  Liebigs  or  Goethes  among  them ;  but 
only  that  their  intellectual  promise   outdoes   that   of  their  un- 
pariah-ed  comrades — no  difficult  feat,  heaven  knows.     Brains,  of 
a  certain  kind,  are  desirable  in  the  leaders  of  the  army,  but  not 
in  the  army  itself.     The  analogy  with  man  is  strict.     He  must  not 
billow  his  arms  and  legs,  his  liver  and  stomach,  to  be  intellectual ; 
^he  head  is  the  place  for  cerebration,  and  any  other  member  that 
2)resume8  to  do  anything  in  that  line  ought  to  be  licked  into  shape 
^without  delay. 

The  unlucky  wretches  sometimes  try  to  escape,  but  only  succeed 
"^vhen  they  accept  the  faithful  co-operation  of  death.  All  plans  for 
freedom  to  which  that  venerable  friend  of  man  is  not  made  privj' 
^ire  sure  to  fail.  The  whole  country  rises  and  greedily  himts  them 
^own ;  and — such  is  hmnan  frailty — the  fugitives  generally  sufler 
"tihemselves  to  be  caught  ahve.  Occasionally  they  adopt  other 
i  nethods.  Not  very  long  ago  a  squad  of  Bestrafene  were  at  work 
^j>n  some  job  in  the  Grosser  Garten,  when  Albert  (at  that  time 
C;]frown  Prince)  came  riding  by,  unattended,  except  by  the  groom 
»^>nie  distance  behind  him.  Suddenly  one  of  the  men  left  his  work 
^xnA  rushed  up  to  the  royal  soldier — ^the  head  of  the  army,  to 
Avhoni  all  power  Avas  given  to  pardon,  promote,  or  condemn. 

Here  I  pricked  up  my  ears,  thinking  I  was  going  to  hear  some- 
thing worth  hearing.     What !  had  this  man's  misery  risen  to  so 
tragic  a  height  as  to  neive  him  to  Uft  a  revengefid  hand  against 
trhe  Prince  ?     I  have  done  injustice  to  the  strength  and  colour  of 
the  Saxon  nature ! 

**  Before  he  could  be  stopped,"  continued  my  informant,  "  he 
had  thrown  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  bridle  path,  and  had  seized 
the  royal  stirrup.     He  l^esought  the  Prince  to  remit  some  years  of 
Mb  sentence.    He  had  been  condemned  to  five-and-twonty  years 
—ten  had  already  elapsed.     By  this  time  assistance  arrived ;  thcv 
groom  rode  the  impudent  fellow  doTvni,  and  his  comrades  dragged 
him  off." 
**Btit  the  Prince  was  gracious,  of  course'?" 
**  Most  gracious  I  he  kept  his  eyes  all  the  time  averted ;  had  he 
nce  looked  at  the  man,  it  would  have  been  a  life-imprisonment  I 
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but  he  affected  to  be  not  aware  of  him.  Thereafter  he  called  U^ 
him  the  corporal,  and  graciously  commanded  that  the  man*8  term 
should  be  not  at  all  increased." 

**  Oh  1  I  should  think  he  might  have  pardoned  him  a  year  or 
two." 

"  Pardon!  God  forbid  I  where  then  would  be  discipline — ^the 
army]" 

The  gentleman  who  told  me  this  was  not  a  militaiy  person, 
but  a  simple  Saxon  citizen,  a  doctor  of  philology.  On 
consideration,  his  view  of  the  incident  mther  relieved  than 
otherwise  my  injured  sensibilities.  If  he,  the  most  hmnane  of 
Saxons,  could  thus  utterly  ignore  the  down-trodden  petitioner's 
side  of  the  question,  might  it  not  be  justly  inferred  that  the 
petitioner  himself,  being  a  Saxon  as  well  as  the  doctor,  and  pre- 
smnably  of  duUer  perceptions,  was  less  aftected  by  his  misfortimes 
than  I  had  rashly  supposed  ^  It  has  been  recently  established,  I 
believe,  that  the  beetle  which  we  tread  upon  sudSfers  very  little 
corporal  anguish  after  all.  Why  should  not  the  analogy  be 
applied  to  these  Bentrafene  ?  Our  sympathy  has  been  thrown 
away  upon  them ;  they  do  not  half  mind  being  put  out  of  the 
sunshine  of  existence.  Whoever  attempts  to  apply  to  Saxons  the 
moral,  mental,  or  emotional  standards  of  other  peoples,  may 
succeed  in  discovering  himself,  but  not  them. 

vn. 

The  Saxon  officers  are  a  fine-looking  body  of  men.  They  arc 
taller,  on  the  avemge,  than  the  conunon  soldiers,  and  possesn 
symmetrical  figures.  Their  uniforms  are  kept  scrupulously  neat^ 
their  bearing  is  not  devoid  of  conventional  grace,  and,  though 
not  invariably  remarkable  for  general  culture,  they  are  thoroughly 
competent  to  their  duties  in  the  field,  and  by  no  means  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  bowing,  dancing,  and  uttering  smiUng  compliments 
to  pretty  young  foreigners,  whose  appreciation  thereof  is  en- 
hanced by  the  consideration  that  the  complimenter,  besides  being 
an  officer,  is  almost  always  either  a  Coimt  or  a  Baron. 

The  army  is,  of  course,  the  first  profession  in  Saxony ;  all  the 
young  sprigs  of  nobility  crowd  to  the  cadet-schools,  and  arc 
thence  commissioned  to  the  various  branches  of  the  service :  there 
is  Uttle  fiin  and  less  profit  to  be  got  by  staying  imder  the 
paternal  roof-tree.  The  profession  is  no  sinecure,  however; 
these  dapper  captains  and  lieutenants  must  work  like  Irish 
labourers  every  day;  from  four  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon  they  are  sometimes  kept  in  the  field ;  while  such  pay  as 
they  get  would  hardly  keep  an  American  gentleman  in  cigars. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  their  immaculate  coats  and  white  Idd  gloves 
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\v\\i\  snug  boots  are  tlonbly  Jidmi ruble.  Siicli  ^^uiiits  for  economy, 
combined  with  s\ich  capacity  for  labour,  would  wccm  to  arg^ir  just 
flit*  men  with  whom  love  in  a  cottage  could  be  made  at  once  plea- 
Haut  and  protitablc ;  and  yet,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  these 
Spartans  always  hap|>en  to  fall  in  love  vdi]x  the  wealthy  young 
ladiee*  They  will  even  marry  them*  upon  occasinn,  thus  proving 
tlie  sincerity  of  their  afieirtion  ;  not  ever^'"  young  uian^  nowadays, 
ig  lover  enough  to  sacrifice  his  best  talents  to  his  passion. 

Well — ^Imt  they  are  amiimng  and  good-natured,  and  really  th© 
life  of  American  and  English  parties.     They  liave  a   child-like 

I  theatricality  of  manner  which  is  highly  entertaining;  and  their 
oourteous  extravagances  are  charming  to  women  uned  to  the  cold 
attentions  of  English  and  American  men.  The  French  do  it 
better,  perhaps,  but  we  carmot  always  be  in  Pariis.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  one*8  hand  ki«sed  withoiit  being  obliged  to  consider 
it  the  first  step  towardn  a  declaration.  If  only  the  S;ixon  ofRecrR 
irould  leani  discretion  at  table,  they  %voidd  be  the  darlings  of  the 
foreign  circle  in  Dresden ;  and  I  understand  that  they  have  con- 
f^iderably  reformed  in  this  respect.  But  the  table  is  their  weak 
point,  and  they  might  sin  far  more  grievously  in  oi\wr  directions 
.  wthout  incuning  half  the  reproach  which  this  i>eccadillo  brings 
^ftTipon  them,  I  t,\^11  not  attempt  to  describe  thrir  manner  of 
^j>iitting  food  into  their  mouths;  it  would  lose  colour  in  description; 
J  l>ut  in  tliifl  connection  a  characteristic  trait  or  twi>  should  not  bo 
^^fcyfiiitted.  The  suppers  given  at  the  balls  of  our  eountn'peuple 
^Bcion  began  to  acquire  celebrity,  being  altogetlier  more  sumptuous 
l^lian  it  is  the  German  custom  to  provide  ou  8uch  occasions.  Now 
rtio  officers,  as  has  been  intimated,  are  not  a  wealthy  class,  and  it 
tiiAybe  supposed  that  tht^ir  ordinary  fare  is  neither  rieli  nor  varied. 
kcrcordingly,  they  looked  forward  to  these  repasts  with  no  httle 
fsagerness;  and,  it  is  said,  were  m  the  habit  of  fasting  on  the  day 
•f  a  party,  not  only  from  niotives  of  economy,  but  also  i»y  Avay  of 
r<?tting  an  appetite  in  everj^  way  befitting  the  good  things 
Provided* 

Aniving  thus  shaipset  ut  tlM-ir  host's  rooms,  we  ran  readily 

fougine   their   thoughts    and    glances    wandering    towards    the 

^^tppei^room   more    frequently   than    tlieir    fair    partners    might 

consider  flattering;  and  it  is  certain  that  at  the  very  th-st  opening 

^f  the  doors,  they  stopped  for  neither  partner  nor  precedent,  but 

**tTTughtway  and  m  a  body  crowded  up  to  the  tables,  round  wliich 

tli^y  fonned  a  solid  phalanx,  and  from  which  they  budged  not, 

''^C^ther  for  man  nor  woman,  until  every  Saxon  stomach  had  been 

*nlud  to  its  very  utmost.     Then  slowly,  reluctantly,  inertly  did  they 

TT^'tiro,  with  flushed  faces  and  glazed  eyes;  and  in  corners,  on  sofas, 

HI  cool  entries,  or  by  refreshing  windows   did  the}'  Uuger  and 

loiinge,  and  gradually  recover  their  breatli  an<l  energy:  while 
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the  other  gentlemen  of  the  company  seized  the  opportunity  to 
lielp  the  ladies  to  the  remnants  of  the  feast,  and  perhaps  to  nibble 
a  httle  themselves  afterwards.  This  thing  occurred,  let  UB 
suppose,  once  only  in  the  course  of  history ;  yet,  such  as  it 
was,  it  seemed  not  unworthy  of  being  recorded. 

Julian  Hawthorne. 


f 
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^TTTHEN  Cardinal  "NYolsey  asked  the  House   of   Commons  to 

T  T  grant  his  master  £200,000  a-year  for  four  yeai-s,  in  order 
"t;o  carry  on  his  government,  that  assembly  asked  to  see  the 
^ccoimts  of  their  last  subsidy.  They  received  a  very  rough 
answer ;  and  as  they  declined,  in  the  absence  of  the  accounts,  to 
"vote  more  than  lialf  the  sum  demanded,  they  were  dismissed,  and 
xiot  allowed  to  meet  again  for  seven  years. 

Fifty-three  years  afterwards,  Queen  Elizabeth,  being  very  hard 
pressed  for  money,  and  finding  in  her  ParHament  a  yet  sturdier 
^irit  than  that  Avhich  had  opposed  her  father,  directed  Mildmay 
"to  produce  to  the  House  of  Commons  her  accounts  of  expenditure, 
xiot  of  right,  but  "  of  the  Queen's  grace." 

Stuart  princes  failed  where  Tudora  had  not  succeeded,  and  the 
demands  and  answers  between  King  and  Parliament,  from  the 
"time  of  James's  accession  to  the  time  of  the  final  flight  of  his 
grandson,  were  but  provocatives  to  those  actions  which  rendered 
"the  Stuart  dynasty  impossible  in  England.  On  the  one  side  in- 
^istance  on  the  duty  of  the  subject  to  give  unconditionally  upon 
'tlie  demand  of  a  king  ruling  by  right  divine ;  on  the  other^  a 
stubborn  refusal  to  accept  the  royal  word  that  the  money  would 
to  properly  spent. 

No  body  of  men  liked  to  be  ordered,  as  Wolsey  ordered  the 
HiOrd  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London,  to  contribute  towards  an 
Unvoted  tax,  lest  refusal  **  might  fortune  to  cost  some  of  them 
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their  heads."  No  king,  though  depending  for  some  two-thirds  of 
his  income  upon  a  representative  assembly,  liked  to  be  treated  as 
if  he  had  natural  tendencies  towards  larceny,  or,  from  his  point  of 
view,  to  be  told  that  he  should  have  no  subsidy  imless  he  reme- 
died some  grievance.  "  No  song,  no  supper,"  was  a  maxim  pecu- 
liarly distasteful  to  "  absolute  kings,"  whether  of  the  Stuart  or  the 
Tudor  school ;  but  the  advent  of  a  constitutional  king  took  away 
the  personal  element  in  the  dispute,  and  gave  practical  meaning 
to  the  precept  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  control  which 
is  exercised  now  over  the  public  expenditure,  and  before  tracing 
the  growth  of  that  power,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reaUze,  if  possi- 
ble, the  sort  of  relation  in  which  ParUament  stood  to  the  King,  in 
pre-constitutional  times,  in  the  matter  of  public  funds.  The  right 
of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  was  foreshadowed  by  Magna 
Charta,  was  conceded  by  Edward  I.  in  the  Confirmatio  Chartarum, 
and  was  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  statutes.  But  tliis  right, 
though  often  confoimded  with  that  of  controlling  the  pubhc  ex- 
penditure, is  separable  from  it,  is  correlative,  but  not  identical, 
with  it.  To  give  or  not  to  give,  was  an  imdoubted  right  of  the 
national  representatives.  But  to  appropriate  particular  votes 
to  particular  branches  of  expenditure,  and  to  require  accounts  of 
the  manner  in  which  specific  votes  had  been  expended,  were  no 
original  rights  of  the  people.  They  grew  up  gradually  in  face  of 
the  necessities  of  princes,  who  gave  or  withheld  accounts  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  No  statute  of  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  con- 
ferred the  right  to  require  them,  and  the  intervals  between 
rendering  and  not  rendering  were  sufficiently  long  to  proA^ent  any 
title  by  prescription.  Yet  we  find  instances  quite  early  in  English 
liistory  in  which  the  most  absolute  princes  were  content  to  allow 
inspection  of  their  accounts,  in  return,  it  is  tnie,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, but  still  to  allow  it. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  was  over  only  a  small  portion  of  the  royal 
revenue  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  feudal  tunes 
could  claim  any  title  to  audit.  The  theorj'  that  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  (Tovemment  the  crown  lands,  the  feudal  pay- 
ments, and  tlie  personal  revcniu^  of  the  King  sufficed,  whilst  for 
war  purposes  every  tenant  in  capite  was  bound  to  bring  his  sub- 
feudatories  into  the  field,  fully  equipped,  and  to  maintaui  them 
there  for  six  weeks  at  his  ovn\  cost,  and  Avithout  any  charge  to 
the  King,  left  no  more  room  for  pubhc  inquirj''  into  the  royal  ex- 
penditure than  for  inquiry  into  the  expeiuhture  of  any  of  the 
great  barons  of  the  realm.  Nor  was  this  position  theoi'etically 
altered  when  scutages  and  substitute  money  came  to  be  paid 
instead  of  bodily  service.  It  was  not  till  experience  sliowed  that 
there  were  national  expenses,  properly  so  called,  which  could  not 
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mei  out  in  the  R<nitage8,  uor  out  of  the  private  fluids  of  tlie 
King,  expenses  for  wliich  it  was  neccBsary  to  ask  •*  snhHidiea/' 
*^iiids,'*  even   **  benevolences,*'  from  the  people,  that  the  people 
could  be  said  to  havu  had  m\j  right  to  call  the  King  to  account* 
This    necessity    manifested    itself  as   early  as    1258,   and   from 
that  date  it  may  be  said  that  a  right  sprung  np  to  control  at 
so  much  of  the  national  expenditure  as  was  met  by  money 
ed  by  the  laity  in  Parliament,  or  by  the  clergy  in  their  assem- 
bly.    This  right  would  seem  to  have  been  the  stronger,  as  the 
purpose  for  whieh  the  subsidy  was   asked  and  voted  was   t!ie 
more  specific,  so  that  there  was  nothing  unreasonable   in    the 
I  demand  of  those  people  who,  in  Edwai*d  lll.'s  last  ParHanaent, 
fliad  voted  a  siun  of  nionuy  f(jr  the  express  purpose  of  ** guarding 
the   seas/'    that   accounts   should    be    rendered   by  the  iJuke  of 
Xiafieoster,  who   had  undertaken  the   double  duty  of  guarding 
liml  spending,  but  who  had  succeeded  only  in  the  latter  half  of 
Ids  duty.     8till  the  title  to  accounts,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  strictly 
liiiiited  to  the  special  sum  voted,  and  did  not  include  a  geneml 
ight    to    overhaul    the    books  at    the  Exchequer,  nor  to  make 
le   King  show  what  his  income  was,  and  how  he  spent  it.     Of 
course  there  could  be  no  more  potent  argument  for  supply  than 
le  national  necessity,  and  there  could  be  no  better  demoimtration 
f€  this  necessity  than  the  exhibition  of  the  accounts.     But  then 
might  well  be  that  the  make-up  of  the  accounts  would  show 
::*:jms  undesirable,  for  King  nr  ixiinistei-s,  to  be  diMelosed.     In  sueli 
^Sises  the  absence  of  right  in   the   Commons,    and   the    natural 
il^sence  of  vnSi  m  the  Court,  resulted  iu  the  refusal  of  accoimts, 
Sometimes  in  the  refusal  of  supply.     Sometimes,  too,  it  resulted 
acts  yet  more  unpleasant  to  ministers.     In  1376,  the  House  of 
[Joiumons,  getting  tio  accounts,  but  first  putting  themselves  in  the 
ig'ht  by  granting  a  subsidy,  impeaeh*Ml  the  Sires  de  Latymer  and 
l^  Neville,  and  four  London  merchants,  for  having  wasted  King 
*<iward'8  money,  and  for  having,  in  Ids  extremity,  lent  hun  sums 
»^t.    exorbitant  interest.     They  s.nid,  *'tliat  if  their  said  liege  lord 
fc«^d  always  possessed  about  liiin  faithfid  counsellors  and  good 
officers,  he  would  have  been  bo  rich  tliat  he  would  have  had  m* 
t*-M_-d  <if  charging  his  Commons  vri{\\  subsidy  or  tallage,  consider- 
[-^*gr  the  great  ninsoms  of  the  French  and  Scotch  Icings,  and  of  so 
iifiiiy  other  prisonei-s ;  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  for  the  pri\'Ute 
Hflvautage  <>f  some  near  the  King,  and  of  others  by  their  eoUusJon, 
l^liat  the  King  and  Idngdom  are  so  impoverished,  and  the  (Jom- 
f^noiM  80  ruined.**     This  undoubtetUy  was  a  case  in  wliich  the 
"^ceoimts  would  not  bear  inspection,  or  the  demaiiders  of  money 
^oiild  not  luvve  risked  an  impeaclinient,  any  more  than  the  Earl 
<'f  Suflulk  would  have  done  twelve  yeara  later,  when  it  was 
».*littrged  upon  hira  by  the  same  home-thrusting  assembly  that  '^a 
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tax  voted  by  the  last  Parliament  had  not  been  applied  as  de- 
manded by  the  Commons,  and  assented  to  by  the  King  and  Lords." 

When  King  or  minister  was  strong  enough,  accoimts  were 
refused,  and  refusal,  when  the  Parliament  saw  itn  opportunity, 
ended  in  impeachment.  At  least  this  was  so  till  Richard  II. 
ascended  the  throne.  During  the  minority  of  Richard  II.,  we 
find  the  first  quasi-constitutional  method  of  controlling  the  public 
expenditure.  To  Sir  William  Walwoiih  and  Sir  Jolm  Philpot, 
merchants  of  London,  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  committed  the  charge  of  disbursing  the  subsidy  voted 
by  Parliament  for  the  expenses  of  the  governmental  coimcil 
which  ruled  in  the  name  of  the  yoimg  King ;  and  when  in  the 
following  Parliament  a  further  subsidy  was  ftsked  for,  over  and 
above  the  usual  royal  revenues,  the  Commons  murmured,  and  called 
for  the  accoimts  of  tlieir  last  supply.  The  High  Treasurer,  the 
Sire  de  Scrope,  told  them  somewhat  tartly,  that  Walworth  and 
Philpot  had  had  the  money,  "  yet  the  King,  to  gratify  them,  of  his 
own  accord,  wWiout  doing  it  by  war/  of  right,  would  have  Walworth, 
with  cei-tain  persons  of  the  comicil,  exhibit  to  them  in  writing  a 
clear  account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure,  upon  condition  that 
this  should  never  be  used  as  a  precedent,  nor  inferred  to  be  done 
otherwise  than  by  the  King's  spontaneous  command."  A  few 
months  afterwards  the  King  informed  tliis  same  Parliament,  with- 
out waiting  to  be  asked,  that  liis  treasurers  were  ready  to  exhibit 
their  accoimts  before  them. 

By  this  time  the  feudal  revenues  of  the  Crown  had  become  so 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  government,  so  many  aUenations 
of  originally  fixed  feudtil  pa^anents  had  taken  place,  and  so  many 
abnormal  peimanent  expenses  had  arisen,  that  the  former  position 
was  reveiTsed,  and  the  Crown  became  dependent  upon  the  people 
for  the  greater,  and  not  tlie  smaller  portion  of  its  income.  This 
position,  invohnng  as  it  did  increased  right  to  control  the  public 
finances,  was  strengthened  for  the  people  under  a  dynasty  \\^tli 
a  bad  title  to  the  crown,  and  with  small  private  means.  Mr. 
Hallam  points  out  that  two  Parhaments  of  Henrj'  IV.  granted 
money  on  condition  that  it  should  be  spent  in  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  no  other  way,  wliilst  they  appointed 
treasurers,  responsible  on  oath,  to  see  to  the  execution  of  tliis 
order.  And  though  the  biilliancy  of  Henry  V.'s  reign  made 
the  Commons  more  generous  and  less  inquisitive,  we  find  them 
breaking  out  again  under  liis  successor,  haggUng  over  supply 
without  getting  Siitisfactoiy  accoimts,  and  granting  a  subsidy 
only  on  the  express  condition  "  that  it  ne  no  part  thereof  be  beset 
ne  dispensed  to  no  other  use,  but  only  in  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  said  roialme." 

The  wars  of  the   Roses  confused  this  growing  right  of  the 
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Commons  as  they  obliterated  many  other  constitutional  rights. 
Tudor  princes,  ruling  very  much  on  the  piinciple  of  the  droit  du 
plus  forty  ignored  the  'concessions  of  weaker  ancestors,  and  the 
campaign  of  control  had  to  be  fought  out  again  between  king 
and  people. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer  to  trace  the  various 
forms  of  taxes  by  means  of  which  English  kings  in  times  past 
carried  on  their  government;  but  it  maybe  interesting  to  give, 
before  going  further,  some  specimens,  from  Madox's  "History 
of  the  Exchequer,"  of  the  entries  which  formerly  appeared  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  King's  account  at  the  Exchequer.  They  are 
singularly  indicative  of  the  state  of  pubUc  administration  at  the 
time,  whilst  they  clearly  belong  to  a  period  in  which  no  Auditoi> 
General  bore  sway.  They  have  at  least  the  merit  of  plain 
speaking,  and  are  no  whit  more  questionable  in  themselves  than 
many  entries  which  might  have  been  made  mider  later  kings  who 
took,  though  they  did  not  credit  the  Exchequer  with,  sums  of 
money  from  foreign  princes,  for  purposes  baser  than  some  of  those 
set  out  by  Madox. 

Simon  de  Montford  paid  Heniy  III.  ten  thousand  marks  that  he 
might  have  the  wardslup  of  Gilbert  de  Umfreville  during  minority. 
Solomon,  the  Jew,  engaged  to  pay  one  mark  out  of  every  seven 
that  he  should  recover  against  Hugh  de  la  Hose.  Henrj",  son  of 
Arthur,  gave  ton  dogs  to  liave  a  recognition  against  the  Countess 
of  Copland,  for  one  knight's  fee.  GeofiFrey  Fitz  Pierre,  the  Chief 
Justiciary,  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks,  that  Walter  le  Madinc 
might  have  leave  to  export  a  hundredweight  of  cheese  out  of 
the  king's  dominions.  Hugh,  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  gave  a  tun  of 
wine  for  leave  to  carry  six  hundied  sums  of  com  whither  he  would. 
Robert  Grislet  paid  twenty  marks  of  silver,  that  the  King  would 
help  him  against  the  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  in  a  certain  plea.  Richard 
de  Neville  gave  twenty  palfreys  to  obtain  the  King  s  request  to 
Isolda  Bisset,  that  she  would  take  him  for  a  husband.  Roger 
Fitz- Walter  gave  three  good  palfreys  to  have  the  King's  letter  to 
Roger  Bertram's  mother,  that  she  should  many  liim.  There  are 
Bome  entries  of  a  yet  more  remarkable  kind  in  Madox,  where  the 
curious  in  such  matters  vnll  find  them  displayed  at  lengtli. 

Leaving  these  curious  Avitnesses  to  the  character  of  old  English 
public  revenue,  it  is  advisable  to  come  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  the  matter  \vith  wliich  this  paper  puiports  more  especially  to 
deal — ^the  PubUc  Accounts  themselves.  In  doing  tliis,  one  finds 
an  invaluable  guide  in  a  ParUamentaiy  Paper,  No.  3(50,  session 
1869,  which  bears  Mr.  Gladstone's  name,  and  Avhich  giA^es  in 
fullest  detail  the  particulars  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure 
from  the  year  1088  to  1869.  This  elaborate  work,  extending 
over  more  than  twelve  hundred  pages,  is  a  monmnent  of  abiUty 
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on  the  part  of  those  who  compiled  it.  It  is  also  replete  with 
information,  derived  from  original  sources,  respecting  every  branch 
of  the  pubUc  income  and  expenditure,  and  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  historical  matter  of  first-class  importance. 

Until  the  constitutional  period  gave  the  people  a  right  not  only 
to  control  the  pubUc  expenditure,  but  also  to  dictate  the  form  in 
which  accounts  should  be  presented,  the  management  of  the 
King's  accounts  was  vested  in  "the  King's  Treasurer,"  "Lord 
High  Treasurer,"  or  "Treasurer  of  the  King's  Exchequer,"  who, 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (an  officer  first  appointed 
in  the  18th  Henry  IH.)  and  the  barons  thereof,  constituted  the 
two  courts  of  royal  receipt,  expenditure,  and  account.  In  the 
Lower  Exchequer  money  was  received  from  tax-payers,  and  wa» 
also  paid  out  on  order  of  the  Upper  Exchequer  for  the  purposes 
of  the  pubhc  service.  In  the  Upper  Exchequer,  accounts  of 
sheriffs,  tax-farmers,  and  other  i)ubHc  accountants,  were  received 
and  examined.  There,  too,  sat  the  barons,  who  originated  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  present  Court  of  Exchequer  in  causes 
between  subject  and  subject,  by  entertaining  suits  from  persons 
who  claimed  money  from  fellow-subjects,  and  averred  that  unless 
they  had  the  help  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  get  in  their  debts, 
they  themselves  would  be  imable  to  pay  their  dues  to  their  lord 
the  King. 

The  Treasurer  acted  in  both  divisions  of  the  Court.  Madox 
says  it  was  his  duty  "  to  examine  and  control  accountants,  to 
direct  the  entries  made  in  the  Great  Roll,  to  attest  the  writs 
issued  for  levying  the  King's  revenue,  to  supervise  the  issuing 
and  receiving  of  the  King's  treasure  at  the  receipt  of  the 
Exchequer;  and,  in  a  word,  to  proAnde  for  and  take  care  of  the 
King's  profit."  It  was  perhaps  in  pursuance  of  tliis  duty,  or 
in  acting  up  to  his  idea  of  what  his  duty  required,  that  Cardinal 
Morton,  Henry  VII.'s  Treasurer,  tA\4sted  fines  out  of  those  who 
kept  liveried  retainers  contrary  to  the  statute,  and  forced  gifts  out 
of  those  who  had  e\4dently  saved  money  by  not  doing  so. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  face 
of  inquisitorial  or  dictatorial  Parhanients,  impelled  Lord  Trea- 
surers to  have  recourae  to  '* Cardinal  Morton's  fork"  in  one 
shape  or  another ;  and  finally  to  strain  the  power  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  both  in  respect  of  its  own  inordinate  fines  and  of  its 
enforcement  of  taxes  by  proclamation,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
crack  its  sinews  and  to  overthrow  with  dismal  ruin  the  prince 
in  whose  name  it  proceeded.  Till  after  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
Lord  Treasurers  bore  sway,  and  as  long  as  they  did  so  there 
was  no  constitutional  control  by  the  popular  representatives  over 
the  operations  of  public  finance.  Had  there  been,  it  is  unlikely 
liistory  would  have  had  to  record  the  closing  of  the  Exchequer  and 
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fTO^pension  of  Guveijiuicnt  payia+jutg  bet\v(^en  the  begiuniiig 

jf»f  January  and  the  24th  May^  IH7H  ;  or  the  proposal,  made  thrtje 

l^ears  later,  that  in  order  to  floeure  the  dne  appropriation  of  money 

voted  for  ship-building;,   the   auirmnt   *<hoixld   be   paid   into   the 

I^iambcr  of  London;  or  the  point-blank  refuBal  of  the  HoiLse  of 

Commons  to  take  the  King's  word  that  money  voted  should  be 

"pmperly  spent. 

WitJi  the   Revolution   whicli    placed   William   IIL  upon    the 

throne  came  a  different  state  of  things.     If  the  Bill  of  Rights 

serted  that  claiiii  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  again  was  the 

of  the  claim  allowed  by  Magna  Charta,  that  subjects  should 

t^xed  by  none  but  their  representatives,  the  Parliament  which 

eteentcd  the  Bfll  of  Rights  was  not  slow  to  carry  out  their  claim 

its  logical  consequence.     By  2  WilHam  and  Mary,  session  2, 

11,  were  appointed  Commission ers  **to  examine,  take,  and  state 

le   pnbhck  accounts  of  the  kingdom/*     But  their  appointment 

only  temporary.     They  formed  no  part,  of   the  permanent 

jrvice  of  the  State. 

The  accounts  prepared  by  these  Comniismuuers  were  careful  and 

^lAborate  dociunents  exhibiting  the  items  of  public  receipt  and 

snditure  with  sufficient  diBtinetness*     They  were^  moreover^ 

id  before  Parliament^  and  entered  in  the  journals,     AVhatever 

there  may  have  been  mider  former  kings  for  excluding 

the  ©ye  of  Parliament  from  any  portion  of  the  public  accoujitfi, 

was  none  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Prince  of 

took  the  crown.      Except  such  private  property  as  he 

ed — property  winch  he  more  tlian  once  expressed  a  reso- 

mhoti  to  go  and  enjoy,  free  from  the  cares  and  mortifications  which 

luB  nt*w  charge  brought  to  hirn — the  whole  of  the  royal  revenue 

Klonged  to  the  State,  and  was  subject,  therefore,  to  its  coutroh 

That  this  control  was  not  a  nomimil  one  may  be  seen  from  tht* 
Words  of  the  8  and  ^  William  111.,  c.  28 — the  first  legislative 
l^xmetment  which  took  the  receiving  and  paying  office  in  hand. 
]Thi«  Aet^  passed  **for  the  better  obeen^ation  of  the  course 
^*U3cieritly  used  in  the  receipt  of  tlie  Exchequer,  and  the  good,  sure, 
regular  methods  established,  enacted^  or  appointed  to  be 
ETVi-d  and  kept  by  the  respective  officers  and  ministers  of  thti 
receipt,  in  all  mattera  concerning  reciapts,  payments,  or  other 
••*iiaine«»  to  be  there  transacted  or  performed,  whereupon  the 
[l^rf^erving  and  improving  of  the  public  credit  do  chiefly  depend,'* 
p^ys  down  very  precise  ndes  for  the  guidance  of  all  officers  of 
j^i*  Treaaury.  The  tellera  were  ordered^  under  penalties,  to 
notify  in  every  case  to  the  accuuntanti^  whem^ver  money  was 
l^d  in,  and  were  forbidden  to  pay  out  **  without  an  order  ov 
**<^benttire  for  the  same  to  be  first  made  fortli  and  directed  by  the 
s^iJitor  of  the  receipt  for  the  time  being,  and  recorded  by  the 
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Clerk  of  the  Pells  for  the  time  being,  and  taking  a  receipt  to 
discharge  the  King,  according  to  the  ancient  course  and  practice 
of  the  said  receipt."  Oaths  were  prescribed  for  all  the  officers  of 
the  Treasury  entrusted  with  the  receipt  or  payment  of  money. 
The  officers  of  the  Tally  Court  were  ordered  "  constantly  to  attend 
in  their  several  places,  at  least  from  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  fore- 
noon till  one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  in  CA'cry  year  from  Lady 
Day  to  Michaelmas,  and  from  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  till 
one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  in  every  year  from  Michaelmas 
to  Lady  Day,  without  absenting  themselves  from  the  same,  unless 
they  respectively  be  sick,  or  have  leave  of  absence."  The  money 
in  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  was  ordered  to  be  in  chests  having 
three  different  locks,  whereof  the  several  keys  were  to  be  in  the 
custody  of  three  different  persons,  and  every  morning  sufficient 
money,  and  no  more,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  the  chests 
to  meet  the  known  requirements  of  the  day.  Finally  the  auditor 
of  the  receipt  was  directed,  once  in  twenty-eight  daj-s,  from  and 
after  20th  April,  1()97,  to  "call  the  proper  officers  of  the  said  receipt 
together  and  visit  every  teller  s  cash,  and  by  numbering  the  bags, 
opening  them,  or  some  of  them,  promiscuously,  and  (if  he  thinks 
it  necessary)  by  weighing  or  telling  the  money,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  see  that  the  respective  tellers  have,  in  real  money,  the 
remains  wherewith  he  charges  them ;  and  that  he/lo,  as  frequently 
as  he  thinks  fit,  but  at  least  once  in  every  three  months,  carefully 
examine  the  tellers'  vouchers  for  the  payments  which  he  allows 
them  in  his  weekly  certificates." 

Space  is  wanting  to  trace  the  interesting  history  of  the  Exche- 
quer, its  sinecure  tellerships,  worth  £10,000  a  year ;  its  clerkships 
of  the  pells,  paid  at  nearly  the  same  amount,  but  worth  to  the 
pubHc  a  fraction  of  that  sum ;  the  auditorships  of  imprest,  paid 
with  £16,000  a  year;  the  issue  of  wooden  tallies,  continued  till 
182f>,  in  lieu  of  receipts ;  the  old-world  practice  of  money-keeping, 
continued  long  after  the  Bank  of  England  had  become  a 
power  in  the  State ;  the  singular  oaths  of  fidelity  imposed  upon 
treasurer,  remembrancer,  chamberlains,  and  deputy  chamberlains. 
All  these  things  have  passed  away,  though  some  of  them  remained 
till  ^Wtliin  living  memorj\  They  are  strange  liistorieal  mommients 
of  a  by-gone  system,  so  different  from  that  which  obtains  now  as 
to  excite  wonder  on  comparison.  They  were  cotemporaries  with 
abuses  which  bit  deep  into  the  public  service,  and  poisoned  the 
very  source  of  financial  control;  they  commemorate  the  era  when 
personal  mterest  was  made  superior  to  the  interest  of  the  public, 
and  when  transactions  took  place  daily  between  men  of  honour- 
able standing,  which  to-day  would  bring  an  actor  in  them  to  the 
bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  rude  way,  some  attempt  was  made  at  control- 
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ling  and  auditing  the  public  expenditure  so  far  as  the  mere  receipt 
and  issue  of  money  at  the  Exchequer  was  concerned.  The  auditor 
of  the  receipt  had  veritable  duties  to  perform  in  the  national 
counting-house,  though  outside  of  it,  in  the  national  workshops, 
arsenals,  dockj^ards,  and  spending  departments  he  had  no  juris- 
diction. Money  once  issued  to  minister  or  department  was  issued 
indeed,  and,  except  during  the  brief  intervals  already  noticed, 
when  Public  Accounts  Commissioners  bore  sway,  the  manner  of  its 
expenditure  was  not  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  Parliament.  In 
1816,  it  was  stated,  in  answer  to  a  precept  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  certain  information,  that  "o^dng  to  the  confused  state  in 
which  the  pubUc  accounts  were  kept  previous  to  1800,  no  accurate 
A-iew  of  the  income  and  expenditure  pre\4ous  to  that  date  could 
be  made  out." 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  between 
1780  and  1786 — Commissioners  ha^ang  been  re-appointed  in  the 
former  of  these  yeare  after  an  inter\''al  of  half  a  century — ^testify 
in  the  most  marked  manner  to  the  confusion  and  worse  than  mere 
oonfusion,  which  prevailed  all  through  the  period  of  administrative 
claiinicsB  under  the  first  two  Georges,  and  for  twenty  yeai-s  after 
Oeorge  III.  had  been  on  the  throne.  In  1780  these  Commissioners 
l^egan  their  work  by  recommending  that  money  payable  by  the 
subject  should  pass  direct  to  the  Exchequer,  and  not  be  allowed 
"to  remain  in  collectors'  hands  ;  and  they  advised  that  all  persons 
CMigaged  in  the  collection  of  revenue  shoiild  be  paid  by  salary 
instead  of  by  the  unknown  fees  hitherto  allowed. 

In  this  country  changes  in  the  method  of  public  business  have 
over  been  slow  of  accomplishment.  Seventy  years  passed  before 
the  firet  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  had  fruition.  They 
nre  not  completely  adopted  even  now. 

In  1787,  after  the  Public  Accounts  Commissioners  had  pre- 
bented  their  last  report,  was  published,  for  the  first  time,  in 
pursuance  of  27  Geo.  III.  c.  13,  a  complete  statement  of  the 
gross  and  net  produce  of  the  pubUc  revenue,  under  its  several 
heads.  "But  no  systematic  pubUcation  of  the  gross  and  net 
amounts,  showing  the  several  deductions  from  the  revenue 
in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer,  nor  of  the  amounts  of 
the  public  expenditure,  was  effected  till  1802,  when  the  Annual 
Finance  Accounts  were  directed  to  be  prepared,  under  the  Act 
42  Geo.  III.  c.  70."  These  accounts,  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  presented  thenceforth  annually,  were  the  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  of  a  Select  Committee  on  Finance  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1797,  and  which,  continuing  to  sit  for 
several  years,  presented  a  long  series  of  extreniely  valuable 
reports,  not  only  dealing  with  the  pubHc  finance,  but  also  with 
much  of  the  general  administrative  bui^ness  of  the  country.    It 
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was  consequent  upon  their  fourth  report  tliat  a  large  number 
of  sinecure  offices  in  the  Customs,  Excise,  and  other  revenue 
offices,  were  abolished.  It  was  due  to  them  that  defaulting 
pubHc  accoimtants  were  punished  in  1806 ;  and  it  was  upon 
materials  eUcited  by  them  in  the  com^e  of  their  investigations 
that  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  in  1804  was  founded. 
The  facts  disclosed  before  them  gave  groimd  for  the  appointment 
in  1810  of  that  Select  Committee  on  Sinecure  Offices  which  first 
laid  axe  to  the  root  of  that  coriiipt  tree  which  was  finally  hewn 
down  by  Mr.  Hume's  Conmiittee  in  the  first  session  of  the  Reformed 
Parliament. 

Since  1802  tliere  have  been  annually  presented  to  Parliament 
complete  finance  accounts  of  pubUc  income  and  expenditure, 
showing  on  the  one  side  the  gross  amount  levied  under  each  head 
of  taxation,  and  the  cost  of  collection ;  on  the  other  side  the 
expenditure  for  each  head  of  service.  Comparison  of  these 
accoimts  with  the  budget  statement  allows  of  the  closest  criticiflm 
of  the  financial  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  a  further  com- 
parison with  estimates  submitted  and  voted  furnishes  the  com- 
pletest  possible  check  on  the  spending  departments.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  body  of  accounts,  extending  over  transactions 
HO  vast  and  so  varied,  would  be  comparatively  of  Httle  use  imless 
subjected  to  much  exacter  criticism  than  could  be  appUed  in  a 
popular  assembly.  Just  as  questions  involving  complicated 
matters  of  account  are,  by  the  judges  in  open  court,  referred  for 
couKideration  in  camei'd,  so  it  was  found  expedient  that  the  public 
accountfi  should  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits  elsewhere  than  in 
the  House,  that  arena  being  reserved  for  the  presentation  of  any 
complaint,  or  of  any  recommendations  which  might  flow  from 
inquiry. 

An  attempt  to  do  tliis,  on  the  \Hicariou8  piinciple,  was  made  in 
1785,  when  ParUament,  dissatisfied  with  the  machinery  in  force 
at  the  Treasury  for  securing  a  due  control  over  the  public 
accounts,  passed  an  Act  embodying  some  of  the  suggestions  of 
the  Account*  CommissionerK,  and  abolishing  nearly  all  the 
Exchequer  officers  hitheito  charged  with  control  duty.  The  BarouB 
of  the  Exchequer  had  long  since  ceased  to  act  as  verifiers  of 
pubHc  transactions,  and  the  officers  acting  in  their  behalf^  the 
"Auditors  of  Imprest,"  the  ** Auditors  of  Land  Revenue,"  the 
*•  aerks  of  the  Pipe,"  "  Qerks  of  the  Pells,"  and  the  "  Tallyers," 
were  for  the  most  part  sinecurist  grantees  of  the  offices,  who  took 
no  sort  of  care  that  their  slenderly-paid  deputies  did  their  doubly 
delegated  duty.  By  the  25  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  Auditors  of  the 
Imprest,  i.^.,  auditors  of  moneys  issued  from  the  Treasury  on 
account  of  the  public  service,  and  to  l)e  accomited  for  agiiin  to 
the  Treasury,  were  aboUshed,  and  five  Commissioners  of  Audit, 
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including  two  ComptroUenB  of  Anny  Accouute,  wore  app(»iuted  in 
their  stead.  These  Commissionei^K,  who  dioidd  have  been  aui 
juris^  and  no  longer  Riibordinate  to  the  Exchequer,  Avere  intended 
to  be  in  the  position  of  pubUc  accountantw,  employed  to  look 
after  the  pubKc  accounts  in  the  interests  of  the  House  of 
CJommons,  though  they  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  or  to  the  Commissioners  for  executing  that  oflSce. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  this 
Act  (25  Geo.  III.  c.  52)  were  directed  not  to  allow  any  article  in 
the  accounts  of  pei-sons  entnisted  with  the  expenditure  of  pubUc 
money  >vithout  a  written  voucher  or  other  sufficient  evidence  of 
payment,  "notwithstanding  any  allegation  of  papers  being 
lost  or  destroyed."  The  Court  of  Exchequer  alone,  on  sufficient 
proof,  was  to  allow  payments  under  any  other  circimistances. 
In  1799  the  duties  hitherto  pertaining  to  the  Auditors  of  Land 
Revenue  were  transferred  to  the  Audit  Board,  vested  uiterests 
being  of  course  rigidly  respected.  Oaths  were  prescribed  to  be 
taken  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  by  pubUc  accountants 
delivering  their  accounts,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  coiTcct ; 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  accounts  of  the  Paymaster-General 
of  the  Forces  should  be  thus  verified  by  the  Accoimtant-General 
of  the  Pay  Office  instead  of  the  Paymaster-General,  Avithout,. 
however,  abating  the  responsibility  of  the  latter  officer. 

In  1805  it  appeared  that  "the  publick  accounts  of  Great  Britain 
have  so  much  increased  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war, 
that  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  an  Act  passed  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  for  auditing  the 
jmblick  accounts,  have  not  been  able  to  enter  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  a  considerable  pai-t  of  such  of  the  said  accounts  as  have 
l)een  already  delivered  into  their  office,  and  others  have  not  yet 
l)een  rendered  by  the  parties  accoimtable  to  the  publick."  An  Act 
<45  Geo.  III.  c.  91)  was  accordingly  passed  for  appointing  three 
^idditional   Connnissionci-s  to   the  Audit   Board,  vnth  additional 
-^^lerks,  in  order  to  get  through  the  increased  work,  which  grew 
^jven  under  their  hands  for  at  least  ten  years  more,     indeed,  in 
"ihe  very  next  year  it  became  necessary  **  that  some  further  pro- 
^^risions  shoidd  be  made  for  the  more  speedy  and   eff*ectual  exam- 
ination and  audit   of  the  pubUck  accounts."     An  Act  passed  in 
-July,  1806,  ordered  the  severance  of  the  duties  of  Comptrollers  of 
^rmy  Accounts  from  those  of  the  Audit  Connnissioners,  handed 
^3ver  to   the  former  the  audit  of  all  militaiy  expenditure,  and* 
increasing  the  number  of  Audit  Connnissioners  to  ten,  authcn-ized 
^he  Government  to  spUt  this  number  into  Boards  for  the  purpose^ 
of  dealing  with  particular  branches  of  expenditure*.     The  Chair- 
^nan  of  the  Commissioners  was  awarded  a  salaiy  of  £1,500,  and 
each  of  the  Commissioners  wns  to  have  £1,200.     Provision  was 
VOL.  XXVI.  2   H 
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at  the  same  time  made  for  the  proBpective  reduction  of  their 
number,  Avith  the  assumed  future  reduction  of  work,  by  a  clause 
enacting  that  no  vacancy  should  be  tilled  up  ^vithout  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  till  the  body  shoidd  be  reduced  to  five  members. 

To  the  Commissioners  were  to  be  transmitted  all  the  accounts 
of  the  spending  and  revenue  departments,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  Audit  Commissioners  organized  and  carried  out  their  work 
to -the  best  of  their  abiUty,  not  without  criticism,  however,  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Finance,  which  sat,  with  successive  re- 
appointments, during  many  years.  In  1819  this  Committee  seem 
to  have  gone  rather  closely  into  the  working  of  the  Audit  Office, 
to  have  questioned  the  propriety  of  keeping  so  nmnerous  a  staff 
of  clerks  there ;  to  have  eHcited  from  one  of  the  CommissionerB 
the  statement  that  he  did  not  think  "there  is,  generally  speakiug, 
business  enough  to  occupy  the  Board  three  complete  days  in  any 
week;"  and  to  have  foimd  fault  with  the  scanty  attendance  of 
the  secretary,  who  came  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  stayed  "  three 
or  four  hours,  as  the  business  of  the  office  demands."  But  they 
eKcited  matter  of  much  greater  importance,  viz.,  the  fact  that  the 
gi-eat  departments  of  State  were  at  that  tune  jealous  of  auditors, 
and  placed  such  serious  obstacles  in  their  way  as  to  make  it  very 
difficult  for  the  auditors  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  on  them 
by  Act  of  ParKament. 

Mr.    Serjeant    Praed,    examined    by   the    Committee,    stated 
that — 

"  The  hip:! I  situation  of  some  pulilic  accountants,  and  the  connection  of 
others  with  |>ei-8on8  holding  high  offices,  frequently  impede  the  proceedings 
of  the  Audit  Board.     For  example,  the  Pajrmaster-General  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  both  Privy  Councillor  and  Members  of  Parliament,  and  much 
engaged  in  affairs  of  importance,  are  also  accomitants  for  public  moneys 
to  an  inmiense  amount.     When  their  engagements  and  occupations  act 
statesmen  are  considered,  it  can  hardly  l)e  suppased  that  they  should  have- 
leisure  to  attend  personally  to  all  the  details  of  their  money  transactions' 
as  accountants.    Hence,  I  apprehend,  the  making  up  of  their  accounts^^ 
and  the  intercourse  respecting  them  with  the  Board  of  Audit,  are  in  lu— 
great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  conunitted  to  one  or  other  of  their  subordinates 
officei-8.     The  questions  and  ob8er\'ations  which  arise  on  the  accounts  Ib^ 
the  examination  they  undergo  in  the  Audit  Office  necessarily  give  troubled 
to  the  persons  thus  deputed  to  act  for  the  accountants,  and  f requentiiy^ 
excite  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction.     Representations  on  the  subject  ai*"  "" 
made  to  the  principals,  and  similar  feelings  are  excited  in  them.    Henc^^ 

controversies  arise  between  the  principals  and  the  Audit  Departments 

which  produce  difficulties  and  delays  in  passing  the  accounts." 

It  appeared  that  **  the   express  directions  of  the  Lords  of  th^^' 
Treasury,"  '-the  control  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,"  and  even  **th^ 
authority  of  a  warrant  under  the  royal  sign  manual,"  were  urgeA 
by  accountants  as  reasons  for  not  complying  with  the  requiflitionff 
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of  the  Board  of  Audit.  "  The  Committee  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  extent  of  this  evil,"  said  one  of  the  Audit  Com- 
missioners, "unless  they  could  spare  time  to  inspect  our 
proceedings,  and  to  read  the  correspondence  on  these  subjectef 
which  we  have  had  with  the  accountants,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
public  departments  to  which  I  have  alluded." 

This    difficulty,    proceeding    from    jealousy,    was    somewhat 
diminished  by  the  aboUtion  in  May,  1834,  of  the  obsolete  offices 
of  Tellers  and  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Clerk  of  the  Pells, 
with  their  suites,  and  the  substitution  of  the  office  of  Comptroller 
of  the  Exchequer.     These  arrangements  were  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  recommendations  of  Commissioners  appointed  in  1830  "  to 
inquire  into  the  charges  of  managing  and  collecting  the  public 
revenue,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  the  pubKc  moneys  are 
received  into,  kept  in,  and  issued  from  the  receipt  of  his  Majesty's 
Exchequer" — coupled  with  the  ad>-ice  of  certain  other  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  in  1831  to  inquire  into  the  practice  and  ac- 
counts of  the  Exchequer.    Besides  arranging  for  the  simpHfication 
of  business  at  the  Exchequer,   and  for  the  payment  of  pubhc 
moneys  into  the  Bank  of  England  instead  of  into  the  Exchequer, 
iie  Act  of  1834  rendered  the  work  of  the  Audit  Department  much 
jnore  manageable,  though  not  as  complete  as  it  should  have  been. 
The  Audit  Commissioners  now  knew  with  whom  to  deal,  so  far  as 
^he  Treasury  was  concerned ;  but  with  other  departments  their 
^lifficulties  remained  in  a  more  or  less  aggravated  form  till  ParUa- 
:Bnent  took  the  matter  under  its  own  cognizance.     In  1832  Sir 
Barnes  Gmham  introduced  at  the  Admiralty  a  system  of  audit 
of  naval  accounts,  by  which  agents  of  the  Audit  Office,  having 
^iccommodation   at    the   Admiralty    for    the    pui-pose,   examined 
«^nd   audited,   from    day    to   day,    the    business  of  that  depart- 
:inent.      In    1846    the    plan    was    extended  to   Army  accounts, 
Xinder    improved    conditions,   which   were    made    applicable    to 
Ijoth   Army   and   Navy.      Yet  we   find,   with  reference   to   the 
jealousy   of  which  the    Audit   Office   had   complained  in    1821, 
that   in    notifying    the    regulations    under    which    the    Act    of 
184G   was  to  be   carried   out,    the    Treasuiy   felt   it    necessaiy 
to  make  a  special  bid  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  the   Secretaiy-at-War,   and  the  Master-General  and 
Board  of  Ordnance,  with  the  Commissionei-s  of  Audit,  "in  con- 
ducting the  important  duty  entinisted  to  them  by  Parliament." 

Parliament  found,  however,  that  it  was  obliged  to  do  its  own 
work;  that  no  lieutenant,  however  capable,  could  effisctually 
discharge  the  duties  of  supreme  controller.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Moneys  reported  in  1857  in  favour  of  the  exten- 
sion to  all  departments  of  State  of  the  concurrent  audit  system 
in  operation  at  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office,  Woods  and  Forests, 
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and  Public  Works  Departments,  and  also  in  favour  of  the  audited 
accounts  being  "  annually  submitted  to  the  revision  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Speaker."  Further,  they  proposed  "  that  the  Audit  Board  should 
no  longer  transmit  through  the  Treasury  those  accounts  which 
they  are  bound  to  lay  before  Parliament,  but  should  commimicate 
them  direct." 

'  The  appointment  of  the  Standing  Committee  thus  recom- 
mended is  among  the  first  business  of  each  session.  The 
Speaker's  nomination  is  guarantee  for  strict  impartiaUty,  and  the 
members  appointed  are  always  those  who  on  either  side  in 
politics  have  identified  themselves  in  some  way  or  other  ^vith 
finance.  To  the  PubHc  Accounts  Committee  the  Audit  Board, 
and,  since  18G6,  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  report 
upon  the  public  accomxts  in  perfect  independence  of  Treasury 
or  spending  department.  Before  this  Committee  are  called 
those  accounting  ofiicers  upon  whose  accounts  the  Auditor- 
General  has  passed  sentence,  and  to  the  Committee  these  ac- 
countants must  justify  themselves  in  presence  of  their  accusing 
angel.  The  knowledge  that  an  independent  scrutiny  will  be 
applied  to  accoimts  is  in  itself  a  great  deterrent  from  wrongs 
doing ;  but  the  knowledge  that  any  malappropriation,  unauthorized 
expenditure,  or  other  irregularity  will  be  "set  in  a  note-book, 
coim'd  and  learned  by  rote/'  and  "cast  into  the  teeth"  before  a 
supreme  tribunal,  cannot  fail  yet  more  effectually  to  heighten  the 
general  sense  of  responsibility.  No  better  method,  no  more 
effectual  guarantee  could  be  devised.  It  is  superior  in  principle 
and  in  practice  to  the  Cour  des  Comptes  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Belgium,  or  to  the  Ober  Rechnung's  II  of  at  Potsdam,  so  far  as 
<;ash  is  concerned;  inferior  to  some  of  them  so  far  as  store  audit 
goes. 

Before  noticing  this  question  of  store  audit — an  audit  wliich  is 
wholly  wanting  in  England — it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  existing 
machinery  by  which  the  public  accoTUits  are  made  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commcnis,  through  the  medium  of  the 
PubUc  Accounts  Committee. 

The  29  and  80  Vict.,  c.  39,  passed  on  28th  June,  18(>6,  recited 
the  expediency  of  consoUdating  "  the  powere  and  duties  of  the 
Comptroller  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer,  and  of  the  Comniis- 
sionei*s  for  Auditing  the  Public  Accomits,  and  to  unite  in  one 
department  the  business  hitherto  conducted  by  the  separate  esta- 
blishments." The  sovereign  was  emi)owered  to  appoint  a  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor-General,  who  should  combine  in  liis  own 
person  the  functions  of  the  two  offices;  and  an  Assistant  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor.  These  ofiicers  were  to  hold  during  pleasure, 
but  not  to  bo  removable  except  on  petition  from  the  two  Houses 
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jf  Pnrlmment.      'Hiey  av(t«^  to  be  j)aid  £2,000  nm\  £l,r>W  rc'^ptjc- 

ively  out  of  the  (.^ouHolidatcd  Fund.     On   their  appaiiitraeut,  the 

[offices  of  CruujitroUer-Gtmcral  of  the  Exchequer  and  of  (lounnis- 

jidonet'8  of  Audit  ceased  iind  determined^  and  the  Comptroller  and 

lAuditor-Cieneral  became  the  reeeiver  and  iBsnerof  pnbHc  monrv-: 

md  at  the  garno  moment  auditor  of  the  accounte. 

Into  accounts  opened  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  uf 
freland.  the  CovinnisBionem  of  Customs  and  of  Inland  Heveune, 
the  Postmaster-rtcneral,  and  all  payers  to  the  Exclieqner,  were 
klirected  to  pay  the  grogg  revenues  of  their  departin«'ntH,  daily 
leL'oiiiits  of  such  ytayments  being  sent  to  the  Comptroller 
Mill  Auditor-General.  The  fund  thus  constituted  was  made 
general  ftuid,  out  of  which  lump  sums,  to  be  spent  in  detail  by 
principal  aecountautH,  for  i>articular  branches  of  the  pubhe  ser- 
tiee,  were  to  be  transferred,  tlio  priucipfd  accouutants  being  held 
Veeporigible  fm*  the  due  adminiHtration  and  account  of  the  siuur 
intniBted  to  them* 

I^Miarterly  aecomite  of  the  income  and  tlisbui-sements  for  the 

JonsoHdated  Fund  were  ordered  to  bo  made  <tut  by  tho  TreaRUiy, 

Ltid  sent  to  the  Compti-oller  and  AuiJitor-Cienend,      The  Comp- 

r<»ller,  on  examining  the  account,  and  finding  it  correct,  was 

i-f  liorissed  to  certify  to  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland  the 

luciunt  of  any  deficiency  on  the  quarterns  income,  and  the  banks 

r<ere  authorized,  on  such  certificate,  to  advance   the  noceesaiy 

uds  at  interest,  s^tieh  piincipal  and  interest  being  repaid  **out  of 

le  growing  produce  of  tlie  Ccin«uli dated  Fund  in  the  succeeding 

iviarter/' 

iJaily  accoimtft  of  all  issuer  were  to  be  sent  by  the  banks  to 
^^lie  Comptroller  and  Auditor-Geneml,  and  no  issue  or  transfer  of 
^^Btaoney  to  other  departments  of  State  was  tolj>e  allowed  except  on 
^^pvT-itteu  authnrity,  signed  by  the  Seeretaiy  of  the  Treasury.  The 
^T*x^a«nry  itself  miglit  get  credits  for  the  purposes  of  the  charges  on 
t-be  ConsoHdated  Fund,  but  only  by  ^vTitten  certificates  from  the 
i|^p-^-»mptrolh:r.  who,  as  Auditor,  would  reqmre  a  fuU  aecomit  of  the 
^^B^  ^  fen  dit  ij  re . 

IH^^  If  it  should  appear  by  the  Treasury  accoimte,  made  out  within 
'""  'iftcen  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  several  quarter  days,  that 
l^^h^rt*  was  a  surplus  of  income,  the  Treasury,  on  eertifieato  of  tlic 
^^iditor-Genend,  was  to  notify  tlie  Commi88ionei"8  for  tlie  National 
y^hU  and  these  were  to  apply  one-fourth  of  the  surplus  in  reduc- 
*ou  of  the  national  liabihties,  funded  or  unfunded. 
The  Treasury  was  to  decide  in  wluit  banks  accounts  might  bo 
I  "^opt  by  public  accountants,  and  what  aceountj?  should  be  deemed 
Ptiblic.  On  its  part  the  Treasury  was  bound  to  transmit  to  the 
Oimptroller  and  Auditor-General,  by  the  HOth  September  in  each 
jHr,  »  full  account  of  tlie  issues  made  from  the  Consolidated 
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Fund  in  the  jfinancial  year  ended  on  3l8t  March  preceding.  And 
"the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  shall  certify  and  report 
upon  the  same  with  reference  to  the  Acts  of  ParUament  under 
the  authority  of  which  such  issues  may  have  been  directed  ;  and 
such  accounts  and  reports  shall  be  laid  before  the  House  of  C!om- 
mons  by  the  Treasury  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  January  in 
the  following  year,  if  ParHament  be  then  sitting,  or,  if  not  sitting, 
then  within  one  Week  after  ParHament  shall  be  next  assembled.'' 
So  careful  was  ParHament  to  secure  that  these  reportfl  sliould  not 
only  be  made,  but  made  in  their  full  integrity,  that  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  Act  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Treasuiy  omitted  to 
place  the  reports  of  the  Auditor-General  before  ParUament  within 
the  time  specified,  the  Auditor-General  was  himself  to  transmit 
them. 

The  appropriation  accoimts  required  by  this  same  Act  from  each 
department  were  ordered  to  include  on  the  one  side  the  total 
smns  appropriated  to  the  department  by  parHamentary  grant  for 
the  financial  year,  and  on  the  other  side  all  sums  coming  in  course 
of  payment  in  the  same  period.  A  balance-sheet,  and  an  explana* 
tory  statement  of  excesses  and' short  spendings,  were  to  accom- 
pany the  appropriation  account  for  the  Auditor-Gcnerars  infor- 
mation in  making  his  reports.  Vouchers  for  each  item  of 
expenditure,  and  certificates  that  the  money  spent  has  been  ^eut 
for  the  purpose  voted,  or  spent  otller^vi8o  under  due  authority,  are 
necessaries  preliminary  to  a  quietus  or  discharge  to  the  accounting 
department.  The  due  authority  imder  which  alone  a  department 
can  spend  money  otherwise  than  strictly  as  voted  is  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Treasury.  That  authority  must  be  quoted  as  the  justi- 
fication of  the  department,  and  nuist  itself  be  Uable  to  such 
criticism  as  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  may  see  fit  to 
make  for  the  information  of  tlie  House  of  Commons. 

Detailed  accounts  thus  adjusted  and  audited  come  before  the 
House  of  Commons  annually,  and  are  the  tests  on  which  the  credit 
of  the  financial  administration  of  the  Government  stands  or  falls^ 
The  House,  by  its  Committee  of  PubHc  Accounts,  appointed  at  the*^ 
beginning    of    each   session,    appHes    a  minute  criticism  to  ther=^ 
accounts,  especially  on  the  points  brought  to  its   notice  by  it£^ 
watch-dog,  the  Auditor-Gene  ml ;  and  many  are  the  administrativeiis 
benefits  which  flow  from  its  action.      That  irregularity  almosft:== 
deserves  praise  which  can  escape  detection  in  the  oftico  of  th^^ 
Auditor-General  or  in  Committee  on  PubHc  Accounts.     By  theirr*" 
joint  or  several  action,  evils  are  nipped  in  the  bud.     Many  are  the?*^ 
proofs — some  of  them  veiy  recent — which  might  be  adduced  in  sup—' 
port  of  this  statement.   But  they  are  not  necessary  for  the  purpoae^ 
and  special  reference  to  them  might  be  invidious.     It  is  enough 
to  say  that  deficiencies  of  £24,846  fis.  G^d.  in  the  accounts  of  the 
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Navy  Pay  Office,  such  as  presented  themselves  in  1806;  of 
£264,507,  as  in  the  accounts  of  the  Paymaster  of  Royal  Marines 
m  the  same  year;  and  irregularities  not  tainted  with  absolute 
fraud,  such  as  those  for  which  Lord  Meholle  had  to  answer  in 
1804,  are  now  virtually  impossible.  Even  the  small  fi-auds  wliich 
Samuel  Pepys  confessed  so  ingenuously  to  himself  are  no  longer 
practicable ;  and  the  conjuring  which  used  to  be  wrought  with 
old  store  money  and  miscellaneous  payments  is  feasible  no  more. 
Whilst  it  may  be  time  that  the  public  accounts  are  kept  so 
elaborately  and  expensively  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  imita- 
tion by  private  firms,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  accounts  of  no 
private  firm  or  trading  company  are,  or  could  be,  subjected  to  so 
rigid  an  audit.  It  is  practically  impossible  that  there  should  be 
any  undetected  "  cooking"  of  the  pubHc  accoxmts. 

It  is  true  there  is  no  audit  of  store  expenditure,  no  independent 

valuation  of  stocks,  no  stock-taking  and  compaiison  with  ledger 

jstatements  on  behalf  of  the  State.     Power  was  reserved,  under 

i;he   Act  of  1866,  for  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  at 

Tequest  of  the  Treasury,  to  undeiiake  such  duties ;  but  it  has  not 

l>een  exercised,  and  it  is  very  doubtful,  in  view  of  practical  con- 

jsiderations,  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  call  it  in  aid.     Apart  from 

"the  enormous  expense  of  applying  such  an  audit — especially  to 

services  which  are  being  constantly  performed,  but  in  different 

places  and  at  uncertain  times,  all  over  the  world — ^it  is  questionable 

Sf  the  game  be  worth  the  candle.     Assured  of  the  thorough  audit 

^^f  all  cash  transactions,  from  the  credit  of  the  gross  smns  voted  by 

i^arliament  to  the  appropriation  of  it  in  detail  to  those  services  for 

^^^'hich  it  was  voted,  it  would  seem  that  the  duty  of  caring  for  the 

^^:hrifty   expenditure  of  materials  might  be  left  to  those  execu- 

"^ive   officers,   whose   responsibihty  might   even  be  impaired  by 

"^he  intervention  of  an  audit.     The  House  of  Commons  has  already, 

in    Committee  of   Supply  and  by  the  agency  of  returns,  many 

"^Bvays    in    which    it    can    become    cognizant    of   profligacy    or 

^fc^iggardliness  in  expenditure ;  and  if  the  reconmiendations  of  the 

^Select    Committee    on    State    Purchases   (No.  263  Pari.  Paper, 

S^easion  1874)  be  carried  out,  they  will  have  yet  fui*ther  means  of 

^"5  udging  for  themselves  as  to  the  propriety  of  expenditure  and  of 

*^tock8.     That  Committee  advised  that  *'  each  department  should 

'^-ake  and  re-value  their  stock  aninially,  and  submit  an  abstract, 

"Vvith  the  Estimates,  to  the  House  of  Commons."     They  further 

^■iaid  that  "  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 

'tiliis  matter  as  bearing  upon  efficient  and  economical  administra- 

t^ion.     No  check  that  coidd  be  devised  would  be  more  likely  to 

l>ring  home  to  the  purchasing  officers  of  the  State  a  full  sense  of 

tiheir  responsibiHty  than  an  annual  stock-taking  and  valuation. 

This  would  also  tend  to  remove  the  question  of  stocks  and  stores 
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from  the  influence  of  party  policy  and  politics."  With  such  safe* 
guards  it  would  seem  quite  unnecessaiy  to  institute,  in  addition,  an 
exti-insic  store  aucht  under  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-GeueraL 

The  recent  extension,  however,  of  the  juiisdiction  of  that  officer 
to  the  funds  dealt  with  by  the  Court  of  Chancciy  must  commend 
itself  as  most  desirable ;  indeed,  the  principle  of  an  external  audit 
being  admitted,  no  department  which  deals  with  public  money  in 
any  shape  should  be  excluded  from  the  application  of  it.  It  is 
probably  con-ect  to  say  that  at  no  time  more  than  the  present 
was  the  moral  tone  of  the  public  service  so  high ;  at  no  period  have 
the  public  had  suc*h  good  general  guarantees  as  they  have  now  in 
the  pei-fional  character  of  the  senuces.  But  audit  is  an  iustioiment 
to  guard  against  ignorance  and  carelessness,  as  ivell  as  against  cor- 
ruption ;  and,  as  these  are  recumng  elements,  not  pecuUar  to  any 
special  epoch,  it  follows  that  audit  should  rule  wherever  pubHc 
i'uTids  are  dealt  with. 

Francis  W.  Rowsell. 


CARLO    CATTANEO. 


llTHILE  the  workH  of  John  Stuart  Mill  are  in  the  hands  of  every 

T  T      student,    translated   into  eveiy  language,  the  writings  of 

Utaly's  gi-eatest  political  eeononiifit  and  philosopher,  Avho  ched  in 

"11869,  are  familiar  to  a  veiy  limited  circle  of  students  in  his  own 

^oinitry,  and  abroad  are  utterly  unlcnown. 

In  whatever  other  department  Italy  may  have  progressed  since 

independence   and   Unity  became  accomplished  facts,  in  appre- 

^c?iation  of  htemture  she  remains  stationary.     The  announcement 

^K')f  seventeen  milhons  of  amdfeheti  staiiled  her ;  but  what  strikes 

-^^i  stranger  still  more  forcibly  is  the  nmuber  of  well-to-do  people 

^^tn  whose  houses  you  never  see  a  book,  of  individuals  with  money 

'^e=ind  leisure  who  candidly  confess  that  they  never  open  one  from 

.ii^years  end  to  years  end.     No  Italian,  dining  this  centuiy,  has 

^K_»anied  a  competence  by  his  pen.     Xo  neAvspaper  is  self-suppoi-t- 

~X.ng.     Either  tluy  are  directly  supported  by  the  Govenmieiit;  or 

^Ikhe  Prefect  gives  the    editor,  Avhoni   he    chooses   and   keej)s  in 

^^:)rder,  the  official  advertisements;  or  they  are  kept  ahve  l)y  parties 

"^vhose  principles  they  represent.     And  as  party  si)irit  is  very  tamci 

J5^^st  now,  most  of  them  come  to  an  untimely  end.     At  the  present 

^nonient  the  Liberals  have  scarcely  an  organ  in  the  Peninsula; 

'the   Mazzinian  papens   are    almost  extinct;    the    Frovincia,  organ 

<")£   the  Fedeml  Republicans,  has  suspended  its  publication ;  and 

the  Riformoy  the  noted  newsi)aper  of  the  parUamentary  opposition, 

after  seven  years  of  useful,  brilHant  life,  has  expired  recently  of 
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absolute  starvation.  Rex-iciws  and  magazines  barely  cover  their 
expenses.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  publisher  for  a  new 
book ;  at  best,  he  will  oiFer  the  author  a  few  copies  in  exchange 
for  the  copyright.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  sui-prising  that  even  as 
Carlo  Cattaneo  was  unable,  during  his  lifetime,  to  publish  his 
nimierous  literaiy,  pohtical,  economical,  and  philosophical  writings 
in  a  complete  edition,  so,  as  he  died  in  povoi-ty,  they  still  remain 
scattered  in  the  newspapers  and  re-vnews  in  wliich  they  were 
])rinted,  and  that  heaps  of  precious  manuscripts  are  stiU  sealed 
letters  for  the  pubhc.  Dying,  lie  left  them  sole  legacy  to  his 
English  w4fe,  who,  surviving  him  but  a  few  months,  left  them  in 
turn  to  her  heira.  From  these.  Dr.  Bertani,  the  celebrated  surgeon, 
the  volunteers'  ambulance  cliief,  the  true  organizer  of  Garibaldi's 
expeditions,  and  the  life-long  friend  of  Carlo,  purchased  them, 
hoping  to  find  a  pubUsher  who,  in  return  for  the  complete  works, 
copied  and  classified,  Avill  pay  a  sufficient  sum  to  erect  a  modest 
moimment  to  the  hero  of  the  '*  Five  Days  "  in  his  native  city  of 
Milan. 

The  task  of  compilation,  for  wliich  our  ser^^ce8  for  "  our  dead 
friend's  sake  "  have  been  claimed,  is  extremely  cUflicult,  o-wdng  to 
the  mass  of  papers  accumulated,  but  it  possesses  an  indescribable 
fascination,  for  Cattaneo's  hfe  extended  over  the  entire  period  of 
ItaUan  struggles  for  Unity  and  Independence,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  he,  Mazzini,  and  the  minor  artificers  of  One  Italy 
marched  unflinchingly  towards  the  same  goal  l)y  paths  diametri- 
(•ally  opposed.  The  failure  of  the  Carbonari,  the  sense  of  their 
i)\w\  strength  with  which  the  abortive  revolutions  of  1H21  and 
1832  inspired  the  Austriaim,  imbued  Cattaneo  w4th  unconquerabh' 
distrust  and  avei-sion  for  i)lots,  organized  conspiracies,  and  partial 
risings  fixed  for  a  given  mouKuit.  A  Kepublican  Italy  governed 
by  Italians  w^as  Cattaneo's  ideal.  He  thd  not  care  for  miity  in  it« 
strict  sense,  as  he  was  opposed  to  centrahzation,  and  desired  the 
utmost  libei*ty  of  commune  and  province  compatible  witli  the 
strength  and  mnon  of  the  entire  peninsula.  Hence  his  eff'orts 
were  bent  to  educate  a  generation  in  <all  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
modes  of  hfe  that  have  made  other  nations  free ;  to  extort  from 
the  existhig  authorities,  now  a  college,  now  a  literarj^  or  scientifi<^ 
institute,  now  railronds,  roads,  canals — iioav  breathing  space  for  a 
Hterarj^  or  industrial  publication;  and  into  these  moderate  and 
apparently  insignificant  periodicals,  he  managed  to  infuse  just 
such  a  dose  of  free  teaching  as  to  arouse  the  patriotic  ardour  of 
the  youth  of  Lombardy  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  censor. 

While  ilazzini,  in  the  clandestine  sheets  of  Young  Italy,  was 
urging  Italians  to  think  of,  act,  live,  and  die  for  Italy,  pFeacliing 
immediate  insurrection,  and  constant  preparation  for  war  against 
her  oppressore ;  while  Manzonrs  pages,  breathing  resignation,  yet 
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bximed    with   patriotic   aspirations ;    while   Onerrazzi    stung   his 

contemporaries  vn\\\  taunting  comparisons  betAveen  their  ignobk> 

let^hargj,   and   the   death-defying   valour   of   their   forefathers — 

OcLttaDOO,  in  the  pages  of  the  Annali  di  Statistira,  in  the  Amudi  di 

Critiruprudema  Practica^  in  the  PoKtenuco,  m  the  Memorie  di  Eco- 

vM^mia  PMica — ^periodicals  wliieh  he  edited  personally — rendered 

bis  countrymen  familiar  A^th  the  progress  of  other  nations.     **  The 

Oiifitom-House  Tariff  of  the  United  States,"  "  The  Introduction  of 

i:XLe  Telegraph  in  Bengal/'  "  Free  Tmde,"  "  Railroads  in  Belgium," 

**  From  Manchester  to  Bolton,"  and  "  From  Binnijigham  to  Man- 

cjliester,**  and  similar  subjects,  are  the  headings  of  articles  inter- 

laKpersed  with  profound  philosophical  studies,  treatises  on  poKtical 

economy,  reviews  and  criticisms  of  foreign  contemporarj'  literature. 

A.  list  of  more  than  four  hundred  printed  articles  lies  before  us, 

oach  of  which  in  England,  France,  or  Gennany,  would  have  been 

-welcomed  and  renmnerated  by  the  editors  of  first-class  Reviews. 

In  Cattanco,  Sir  Robert  Campbell,  the  Biirish  Consul  in  Lom- 
l>arrdy,  found  a  true  friend,  and  most  valuable  aid.     Among  the 
tLTuneroiis  letters  from  Sir  Robert,  we  find  long  Usts  of  questions 
anent  the  population,  exports,  imports,  public  revenues,  agricul- 
tUTal  produce,  manufactures,  public   charities,  prices    of  labour. 
cost  of  principal  articles  of  consumption,  requests  for  exhaustive 
articles  on  education,  on  the  Lombard  s;v'^stem  of  irrigation.     A 
Mr.  Barlow  Hogs  is  particularly  "  desirous  of  knowing  the  muni- 
cipal charges,  or  octroi  the  amount  in  cattle,  com,  meat,  butter, 
a^d  wine,"  and  Sir  Robeii;  wiites  to  Cattanco  "  for  such  statistical 
iiifbmiation  as  wll   be  most  interesting  or  most  useful."      The 
East  Indian  Company  sends  Captain  Brian  Smith  to  study  the 
Lombard  system  of   in-igation,  and  Sir  Robert  begs   Cattaneo's 
answers  to  a  regular  catecliism.     Later,  letters  of  gloAN-ing  thanks 
prove  with  what  care  and  lucidity  all  these  requests  were  com- 
plied with,  and  also  the  grateful  esteem  in  which  the  large-hearted, 
^telligent  consul  held  the  Lombard  patriot.     Letters  from  Cobden 
attest  his  profound  appreciation  of  Cattanco  as  a  political  economist. 
Despite  his  retiring  habits,  and  his  resolute  abstinence  from  all 
plots  or  conspiracy,  Cattaneo's  influence  over  the  Lombard  youth 
^iidered  him  an  object  of  susjjicion  to  the   police.     When,  in 
"■^^47,  a  banquet  was  offered  to  Richard  Cobden,  and  Cattanco  was 
^•hoRen  president,  the  Governor  of  Milan  requested  him  to  write 
^^d  consign  beforehand  the  words  he  intended  to  speak,    and 
^hen  he  indignantly  refused,  Lindenau  dared  not  depose  him. 
^  the  8rd  of  January,  1848,  the  scientific  institute  of  Lombardy 
^let  to  discuss  the  questions  of  the  press  and  education.    Cattaneo, 
chosen  to   report,    demanded   refonns   adapted   to  the  times,  in 
Scientific  institutions,  in  industrial  pui-suitfl,  in  the  various  branches 
^>f  populflcr  instruction,   and,   histead   of  the   coUcge  opened  at 
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N'icinia  for  tlK*  Rons  of  nobk'S,  insisted  that  in  Lombardy  a  military 
civil  Kcliool  should  bo  opt'U  to  all. 

On  th(?  l()th  of  ilarcli,  1848.  he  was  writiiip:  the  manifcfito  of  a 
new  paper,  when  the  youth  Avhoni  he  had  taught  to  tmnslate  theory 
into  ])ractice  came  into  liis  study  and  siud — 

*•  Slaster,  the  hour  is  come  I  Head  tis,  and  we  ^^'ill  drive  the 
Austrians  from  Milan  I" 

**  You  have  iio  arms,"  he  answered,  trembhuf^  at  the  respoiifd- 
biHty  they  cast  upon  his  shoulders. 

*' Anns  or  no  arms,  Avith  you  or  without  you.  Ave  shall  risk  all: 
your  coiuisels  may  decide  tlu^  victory,  ycnir  obstinacy  caunot  pre- 
vent the  strugj^-le." 

lie  threw  his  proof-sheets  into  his  desk,  and  in  an  iuRtant  his 
prudential  hesitation  was  transfonned  into  audacious  resolution. 
Chosen  with  three  other  citizens  to  compose  a  council  of  war,  he 
Avas  from  firet  to  last  recognized  sole  captain  by  the  people  and  the 
jeujtesite  dtnre^  Avho.  in  kid  gloA'es,  and  dressed  in  the  last  Parisian 
fashion  just  as  they  (juitted  tlie  balls  and  salons,  lived,  fast^^d,  and 
died  on  the  barricades.  Hoav  Kadetzky  despised  those  *'  dandies" 
on  the  18th ;  hoAv  he  CTU*sed  tluur  "  proibund  dissimulaticm  "  on 
the  22nd !  Well  might  he  stand  amazed.  The  city  totally 
unarmed — 1  (),()()()  Austrians,  armed  Avith  all  that  in  those  days 
rendered  an  anny  fonnidabh.*,  Avithin  the  Avails  ;  the  four  fortresses 
garrisoned  as  for  a  siege ;  for  the  insurgents  no  comnuinicatioii 
from  AvithoTit,  no  certainty  of  support  from  Piedmont.  Nothing 
daunted,  Cattiineo  set  to  Avork  ;  he  kncAv  all  the  Aveak  points  of 
the  enemy,  all  the  chances  for  the  insurgents,  despatched  short 
precise  orders  A^th  lightning  speed,  organized  the  barricades, 
foTUid  Avork  for  Avomen  and  children  on  the  roc^fs  of  the  houses,  and 
time  between  Avhiles  to  calm  the  feai-s  of  the  terror-stricken  aristo- 
cracy, and  of  the  trembling.  bcAvildered  municij)al  authorities. 

Bolza,  the  head  of  the  Austiian  )»olice,  the  most  accuwecL^ 
of  mortals  in  the  eyes  of  ^lilanese,  Avhose  sons  and  fathers  he  hat^^ 
murdered,  tortured,  exiled,  or  imiuisoned,  Avho  sent  to  the  Spiel- — 
berg  Confaloniere  PallaA'icuio,  and  other  patriots,  fell  into  ti  -^: 
hands  of  the  people,  Avho  came  to  Carlo  to  decide  on  liisfate.  **t  i 
yoTi  execute  him  you  periorin  an  act  of  justice  :  if  you  spare  hii  ii 
you  do  a  holy  deed."     And  Holza  Avas  s])ared. 

With  such  vigour  Avere  the  Austrians  assailed,  that  on  the  thir*? 
day  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  posts  in   the  city,  aii*^ 
Kadetzky  olieied  an  armistice  of  fifteen    days,   Avhich  Casati,  the 
mayor,  Avhose  son   had  Ave])t  to  find   him  hidden  in  a  garret,  ^va« 
clamorous  to  a(H-e))t. 

"Never!"  wiid  (attaneo,  brushing  oft' the  cobwebs  f roiu  tlu* 
mayors  coat.  **  Even  Avere  Ave  to  siinction  such  cowardice,  y*^'* 
iHHlId  not  tear  our  ])eoj»le  from  the  barricades." 
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**  Yoii  could  if  yon  cho«o/'  retorted  CuHati. 

'*  I  do  not  choose.  For  three  days  onr  tocsin  has  echoed  among 
the  neighbouring  villages  and  towns :  if  we  accept  an  armistice 
we  must  remain  inert  spectators  while  tlie  Austrians  nmrder  our 
friends  hastening  to  the  rescue/' 

To  Radetzky's  messengei*s  C*asati  answered — 

**  Signori, — Will  you  represent  to  His  Excellency,  on  one  hand, 
the  readiness  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  accept  the  armistice ; 
on  the  other,  the  resolution  of  the  combatants  to  die  at  their 
postflT 

To  those  who  proposed  to  blindfold  the  messengera,  Cattaneo 
amffwered — "  There  is  nothing  to  hide  ;"  and  one  of  them,  struck 
ly  the  strange  disparity  between  moral  resolution  and  material 
force,  turned  at  the  gate  of  the  city  exclaiming,  "  Addio,  brave 
«nd  daimtless  people !  " 

Again,  on  the  22nd,  Radetzky  proposed  a  second  aimistice,  and 
"the  municipal  authorities  and  the  aristocmcy  pleaded  for  its 
aicccptance,  urging  that  it  would  be  all  in  favour  of  the  insurgents, 
afford  them  time  to  provision  the  city,  which  contained  but  food 
*ind  ammunition  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  time  to  their  partizans 
^nthcmt  to  come  to  their  aid. 

"  The  enemy,"  answered  Cattaneo,  *'  has  furnished  us  with 
♦'<K)d  and  powder  so  far.  Twenty-four  hours'  feed  and  twenty- 
"tVnir  hours'  fast  will  suffice.  Del  resto — ^l)etter  to  stance  than 
lowing." 

All  the  insm-gents  echoed  the  verdict. 

On  the  23rd,  the  last  of  the  five  days,  the  enemy  fought  for  six 
liourH  at  the  bastions  of  Porta  Tosa.  In  the  evening  the  citizens 
*V>rced  the  gates,  and  opened  communication  Avitli  their  friends, 
xvhile  Radetzky  connnenced  his  precipitous  flight  towards  the 
fortresses.  Had  Cattaneo's  counsels  still  been  followed,  those 
fortresses  would  never  have  been  reached. 

Meanwhile  a  messenger  arrived  from  Cliarles  Albert,  pnmiising 
tblie  assistance  of  Piedmont  if  the  city  should  first  be  ceded  to  the 
Jviiig, 

^SSigiior  Coiite  Enrico  Martini/'  wrote  Cattaneo  from  the  Office  of 
XVar,  "the  city  belongs  to  the  coiuhatants  who  have  freed  it.  We 
^5»imot  now  summon  them  from  the  barricades  to  deliberate.  If  Piedmont 
<i?oiiie  forward  ji^enerously,  she  will  l)e  wek^omed  gratefully  by  men  of  all 
I^arties  and  o[)inions.  Gratitude  is  the  only  word  which  to-day  can  silence 
t:|iat  other  woixl  '  Kepublic*  " 

But  the  aristocracy,  who  had  cpiailed  before  Austria,  crouched  at 

"the  feet  of  Charles  Albert,  and  the  history  of  the  following  weeks 

IB  summed  up  by  Colonel  Forbes — "  While  Radetzky  was  collecting 

V>ayonet«  Charles  Albert  was  (collecting  votes."     Had  the  war  been 

vigorously  and  instantaneously  followed  up — regidar  forces  and 
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l>ai*tizan  warfare  coiubined — the  Austrians,  beaten  and  demoral- 
ized, must  have  quitted  Lonibardy,  and  Lonibardy  would 
inevitably  have  annexed  herself  to  Piedmont.  But  the  goldeu 
(|uai-ter  of  an  hour  Avas  lost,  and  Radetzky  was  as  keen  as  Gari- 
1  )aldi  in  "  profiting  by  a  fair  wind."  -minion g  Cattaneo's  papers  are  a 
Kories  of  letters  to  Sir  Robert  Campbell  from  his  own  correspon- 
dents at  tlie  camp.  He  gave  them  to  Cattaneo  vAtli  the  permiB- 
sion  to  publish  them,  without  the  names  of  the  writers.  They 
furnish  the  absolute  proof  of  the  al)ove  assertion,  and  will  be 
invahiable  to  the  dispassionate  historian  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848. 

By  his  stauncli  opposition  to  all  that  savoured  of  parley  or  delay, 
(Jattaneo  added  the  hate  of  the  fusionists  to  that  of  the  Milanese 
aristocracy  already  condensed  on  liis  head,  and  though  there  was 
not  a  giain  of  vanity  in  his  composition,  though  he  had  not  suffi- 
<ient  pei-sonal  ambition,  his  amour  itropre  was  intense ;  and,  in 
<oinmou  with  many  of  liis  countrjTuen,  Ins  susceptibility  rendered 
liini  thin-skinned  to  a  degree  tliat  no  EngUslunan  coidd  luider- 
Ktand.  He  shiomk  from  misuitei-pretation,  he  quivered  under 
<almnny.  When  Mazzuii's  books  were  burned  by  the  populace  in 
the  pubUc  market-place,  he  joined  Garibakh,  avIio  refiised  to 
recognize  the  annistice  of  Milan,  and  bore  aloft  the  banner  of 
*•  God  and  the  People,"  then  hastened  to  Rome,  of  whose  struggle 
he  was  the  soul  and  purifier,  then  returned  to  his  exile  to  begin 
the  strife  anew.  But  Cattaneo  retired,  saddened  and  hopeless,  to 
Luf;ano,  where  h(»  wrote  at  once  the  narmtive  of  the  five  days, 
and  a  most  minute  docunientarv  liistoiy,  entitled  Archirio  Trien- 
nale — the  only  work  published  at  the  time  that  can  be  regarded 
us  authentic,  veracious,  and  singularly  cUspassiunate.  Named  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  the  Lyceum  of  the  Tossiii,  he  never  volun- 
tarily quitted  his  hennitage  at  Castagnola,  or  mixed  actively  m 
pubUc  affairs,  but  never  refused  his  counsels  to  the  friends  and 
disciples  who  flocked  thither,  and  twice  reluct^mtly  j-ielded  to 
their  entreaties  to  leave  his  stutUes  and  his  scholars,  and 
throw  himself  into  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  revolution  on  the 
Volturno,  into  parUamentaiy  strife  at  Florence.  His  courses  of 
lectures  on  Philosophy,  on  Ideology,  on  Psychology,  on  PoUtical 
Economy,  on  Logic,  on  Law,  will;  when  published,  occupy  a 
couple  of  volumes.  His  manuscripts  Avritten,  re-written,  and 
re-copied,  marked  fii*st,  second,  even  fourth  vei*sion,  lie  before 
us.  It  woidd  be  difficult  to  decide  which  version  he  considered 
final,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  tUctated  liis  lectures,  and  that  one 
of  his  scholai-s  has  ahnost  a  complete  copy  of  *' the  master  s  last 
lessons." 

Here  is  a  chanct^  note,  which  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  way  ho 
prepared  his  lessons — 
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"*\««rr  ami  CtmcciHion  ojPhiioMOjtht/, 

Firwt  csiUed  knowled^i  (Maple  tizn)   (^hp/mt)^  a  title  easily  con  ceded 
tLeii^  lieciiUsie  it  was  eti^y  to  cuiljrace  all  then  known.     The  seven  wise 
men  of  (Jreeee,  the  ^even  wise  men  *)f  Indiu,  were  tUeni  synibilized  in  ibe 
JFeven  Htivrn  of  Charles's  Wain,  in  the  seven  piod  M|}hit.s  of  the  Zend  Avi«ta, 
[tlie  Mag"!,  &r.    Philosophy  (pfri/ns)  luve  of  knowledge;  eoristant  rvseureh 
after  truth.     The  tii-st  (ii-eek  pbilo80|il»ers»  eouteiii[K»raries  of  the  Chin«38e 
Ccinfudu8  abont  GOO  tt.c*     Some  <;'ive  the  preference  to  the  8tudy  of  natui'e 
(Thtile.s,  riei*aditus.  <fcr,) ;  others  to  tlie  study  of  man  (Chrysippus)  ;  Plato 
10  ideal    thijig^,  aeomin^-  tiansieiit  appeanuaces   {pht'ttom^na).      Aristotle 
embi'at'e*  the  entire  eiix*ie  of  scienres  (ai-cielo-pedia),  and  in  tlie  Middle 
As^i^   wiw  called  The  Master.      Free   ix*seaivh   was  tlieu  abandoned — 
dl!*<Hiveries  were    thwarted — in    geography,   Cr^lumbus;    in    a.stronuniy, 
Ualileo;  anatomy,  geology,  arehaujlogy,  lingiiistie  studies  abandoned, 

**  Philosophy   shouhl    si.ieeially  eonteni[)late    Man,  but  epnsuU   all   the 
seieuctr!* — t^lieniiatry,  [diy«ic8,  the  laws  (»f  motion^  <Sce.     Each  science  will 
[  supply  it  with  g-reat  trutlis. 

'  The  8ciencei*are  vast  operations  of  Thought;  the  history  of  scienues, 
is  the  lii.^ftory  of  thought.    Every  science  lias  its  method.     Comparative 
tudy  nf  all  methwls. 

Fhilosopliy  does  not  assume  the  f»hu'e  of  any  special   sdence,  but 
'    ^  their  general   truf  lirJ,  co-orduiates  them  in  one  still  more  general 

It  accords  all  truths, 
ikrinition.     Philosophy — Study  of  imm  in  his  general  mlat ions  with 
►ther  beiugs  aocordliig  to  the  coneordant  testimony  of  all  the  sciences, 
^till  more  ambitious  but   similar  definitions:^ — Universal  Sciem:;©.      The 
dence   of  Sdeuces,      The  Reason  of  things.      The  Science  of  Reason, 
'lie  Seience  of  the  Absolute. 
*' In  our  definition   man  caimot  be  isolated  from  natm\^  or  from  Ood. 
<x'iation  of  tdl  sciences  HaA'es  us  from  imaginary  systems,     Ex- 
<tai  I'hilosophy  is  founded  on  the  crinstant  fact  of  the  universe, 
rid  cannot  fail  if  the  universe  does  not  change.     It  gathers,  as  to  a  lens, 
fl  Hr  iffi  i> m1  lights.     It  gives  a  common  impress  to  all  the  sciences, 
'•questions.     Bisjtutatiuns  gradually  abandoned. 
.......  uf  men  worthy  of  veuemtion,  whti,  at  their  own  peril,   and 

ith  utter  oMivion  of  self,  have  conseirated  their  lives  to  the  i*esearch  of 

**  Errors  arising  out  of  pre -conceived  o|>inions.  prejadhes  (as  that  of  the 
i|*cTiority  of  the  circle  over  the  ellipse,  which  fonu,  in  fact,  predominates 
the  movement  of  celestial  lM)dies). 

^*  KiTifini  arising  from  Lntei*est  of   those  who  hojx*  to   pnjfit  by  error. 
IilijMions.     The  miiverse  is  an  integral  and  unique  fact. 

En-or  is  op|>osed  to  all  the  laws  of  ci-eation.     Truth  is  always  con- 
•*t^ant  with  truth." 

Ha\'ing  thus,  as  it  were,  estiiljlished  in  his  own  mind  the  subject- 
ittcr  of  his  lectures,  he  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  intelligible  to 
the  least  iiitelligerit  of  his  scliolarH.     We  find  sentenccB  written 
l^tid  re* written  a  doxen  tiioe^.  the  lapt  dictioti  ever  the  clearest, 
I'siciiit  inciaire,  and  concise. 

His  lectures  ou  logic,  comsishum-  of  tliirty  nliort  chapters,  have 
*^Ught  \\&  more,  during  the  by  no  means  eas}'  task  of  copying, 
^han  wc  have  been  able  to  extract  from  vobunes  of  imiversaUy 
'^-t'ccpted  anthoTf?* 
liis  articles  on  oxu*  Indian  policy   and    its  inevitable  residtSi 
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on  Ireland  and  her  nef^lect  of  the  elementary  principles  of  agri- 
culture, written  and  printed  before  the  Indian  mutiny  and  the 
Irish  famine,  are  prophetic  in  their  logical  deductions  from 
existing  facts. 

His  Essay  on  Capital  Pimiwhrnents,  wiitten  when  the  mania  for 
unification  bid  fair  to  restore  the  scaftbld  to  Tuscany,  caused  more 
than  one  statesman  to  pause  before  eveiy  ItaUan  State  had  been 
stretched  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes. 

Though  resolutely  withdra^vuig  himself  from  active  share  in 
politics,  his  heart  and  thoughts  were  with  Italy  in  her  struggles 
and  efforts ;  all  his  influence  Avas  lent  to  keep  the  youth  who  loved 
him  up  to  the  mark  to  prepare  themselves  to  take  advantage  of 
events.  His  correspondence  gi^'es  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  soul 
of  the  man  and  of  the  patriot. 

Here  are  extracts  from  a  letter  to  Carlo  Pisacane,  written  on 
the  2i)th  December,  IHol  :— 

"  The  kingdom  of  the  BuvijraveH*  of  ever}'  colour  has  fallen — Laqueum 
quern  posnerunt  incuhruut  in  ipsum.  They  ai-e  caught  in  the  traps  of  their 
own  police,  of  their  own  (/em  ircmne.  of  their  own  Pixjfects.  Their  own 
])riest8  sing  the  Te  Deiim.  JJravo,  Signor  Falloux  !  Bravo,  Signor  Oudinot ! 
The  Pope  treats  you  in  Popt»s'  fashion. 

•'  Despairing  of  <*urbiiig  the  Revohition,  they  have  evoked  the  enemy 
fivni  tlie  tombs ;  hut  an  eneni}'  in  not  a  friend. 

'•  The  Empire  is  not  the  status  ff  no — it  is  incompatible  with  the  status  quo. 
It  is  a  general  unstable  eqnUibriuiu, 

" Najxjleonism  is  a  system;  it  is  the  pi"ei)onderance  of  France  in  Etu'ope. 
It  has  its  own  essentials,  even  as  the  cii'cle  and  the  triangle,  and  with 
geometiy  there  is  no  compromise. 

"  Iji  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  we  shall  have  the  Empire,  in  carnival 
the  weddin*::.  then  tlie  stniggle  for  the  J^hine  and  for  the  Po. 

''  The  2nd  ol  Det^ember  is  somewhat  Borgian  in  its  style,  minus 
dissimulation.  The  Man  of  Strasburg,  of  Boulogne,  of  Satary,  is  no 
deceiver.  'Who  is  warned  is  half  saved,'  says  the  proverb,  4)ut  who 
heeds  not  warning  can  be  saved  by  none.'  The  bee-hive  of  the  socialists 
was  l)etter  than  the  nest  of  the  vulture.  The  French  have  wearied  of  good^ 
they  may  weary  of  evil. 

*'  Well  I  I  am  past  fifty.  I  wrap  myself  up  in  my  toga,  and  look  on. 
You  ai-e  young  and  a  soldier.  If  thei'e  ai-e  eggs  to  be  broken  you  should 
have  a  hand  in  frying  them.  In  any  case  of  war  you  should  seek  exj)erience, 
a  grade,  a  name  :  time  and  oi)j)ortunity  Avill  not  l)e  wanting  to  use  such 
gains  for  Italy  and  lilnii-t}'." 

When  the  Crimean  War  connucnccd,  he  was  eager  for  th<^ 
Piedmontesc  army  to  gain  her  spurs.  When  the  Italo-Franco 
alliance?  was  i)ro(,*laimcd,  he  warmly  enccmraged  the  volunteers  to 
enlist  under  Garibaldi.  **Fig]it  and  hold  your  tongues" — "  Cot^a 
fafia  capo  ha,'^  was  his  pithy  a(lvic<^ 

Requested  by  a  friend  to  write  six  articles  for  llie  Ttmea. 
whose  editors  **  required  good  authentic  writing,  not  of  the 
Mazzinian  school,  setting  foi-th  the  grievances  of  the  Italians** 

*  The  nickuutiic  tUeu  given  to  tho  mou  of  order  in  Franco. 
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TXliiler  Atifltrian  and  Papal  rule*  Cattaiieo  caught  eagerly  at  the 
offer,  and  in  very  tolerable  English  wrote  the  six  letters,  giving 
his  friend  carte  blanche  to  correct  the  atyle.  The  first  three 
appeared  in  The  Times  on  the  12tK»  17th,  and  2'ith  January.  The 
^;xpoRition  of  the  relations  between  Italy,  Aufltria,  and  the  Pope 
was  exhaustive  and  original  but  hie  attempt*  to  excite  English 
jealousy  of  Russia,  his  openly  avowed  hopes  in  France,  did  not 
euit  the  Englieh  temper  of  the  hour.  StiQ  they  did  not  deserve  the 
leading  Jirticles  of  scathing  satire  wliich  accompanied  the  second 
and  third.  He  simply  urged  England  to  use  her  moral  influence 
in  favour  of  Uberty  against  despotism, 

**  These  braves,"  writes  the  author  of  the  second  lea*ier,  '*  modestly  ask 
OS  to  fi^ht  for  them,  but  they  do  not  give  us  the  slightest  reaiioii  to 
»»tt|>fKxse  that  they  intend  to  figlit  for  themselves.  They  may  utter  seili- 
tious  (Ties,  or  even  put  up  revohitionary  placuriU  on  a  dark  night,  but  wo 
'>v©  no  reaaou  to  think  that  they  have  imy  stomach  for  more  8eriL»us 
^^■Iffare.  .  *  .  .  When  we  are  threatened  with  the  resentment  of  a  liiyrh- 
spiritt^d  nation  with  a  population  as  large  as  our  own,  we  may  console 
onf»elve«  with  the  reflection  that  a  danger  cannot  be  %^ery  pressing  which 
will  not  come  upon  us  till  Italian  unity  h  actually  reahzed. 

How  8uch  taunts  take  ub  back  to  the  days  of  utter  unbelief  in 
Ital/s  destinies  of  all  but  a  few  "  Utopians/*  *•  enthumaetg/'  "  mad- 
men P 

Cattaueo  took  his  reprimand  very  philoeopliically : — 

The  Times^'*  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "prefaces  my  thii-d  letter  with 
ddedly  hostile  confutation.  This  matters  little  so  that  they  let  U8 
_' our  say,  and  the  other  English  newspapers  quote  my  letters  without 
the  queue^  My  fiiends  have  retouched  thi«  third  letter — un  pen  trap  sttr  U 
rr/.  They  make  me  give  gates  to  Venice,  and  reduce  to  three  the  foiu' 
centuries  of  Vt'iictian  conqueats.      But  the  letters  are  anon^Tuous,  and 

before  I  am  known  aa  tlieii-  author  they  will  Ix?  forgotten Please 

nmul  them^  and  give  me  your  opinion  as  far  as  your  diplomatic  rt3sorve 
jjeniiit^i.  You  will  see  that  I  defend  our  poor  kingdom  *A  Italy  as  I 
defended  it  in  the  pamplilet  1  fiublished  b  Paris  in  1848.  The  English 
muat  cease  to  boast  that  they  have  changed  us  into  a  Lombardo-Venetiau 
kingtlom  which  has  never  existed  but  in  name." 

Tltts  predilection  for  the  old  Italian  kingdom  Cattaneo  shared 
with  FoBcolo,  For  him  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Duiing 
tU  formation  the  Italians  of  the  present  century  learnt  to  fight, 
and  transmitted  their  education  from  generation  to  generation, 
til!  they  fought  and  conquered.  In  the  last  three  letters,  which 
7Jl^  Times  rejected,  and  The  Daily  News  published  in  February, 
1859,  he  compares  the  ehort-lived  Italian  kingdom  with  It^ly 
under  Aujst.rian  rule;  sIiowb  how,  under  the  fonner,  Italy,  com- 
prehending Milan,  Venice*  Modena,  a  part  of  Piedmont  and  Tyrol, 
«ud  at!  th«^  Roman  provinces,  had  an  army  and  a  navy,  both  com- 
pletely ItaUan — men,  officers  and  banners,  a  senate,  a  ministry, 
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public  courts  of  justico,  separate  fiiiances,  a  very  moderate  de 
and  very  largo  national  domains,  &c.     Then  he  shows  how  al] 
this 

*^  Rational  order  of  things  was  wickedly  broken  down  by  Austria  anil 
the  kindred  goverameuts  who  bated  eveiy  trace  of  a  national  life,  and 
everything  that  might  become  a  future  element  of  union  between  tbi 
several  parts  of  Italy ;"  how  she  '*■  destroyed  the  Italian  army,  carried  off 
the  •materiel  to  the  value  of  five  millions  of  English  money,  polled  dov^ 
the  national  colours,  reduced  a  fine,  complete  army  to  some  i 
the  line  and  one  of  cavalr}%  all  of  them  disguised  in  wi 
uniforms,  and  subject  to  the  Austrian  discipline  of  the  cudgel 

And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter*      He  demonstrates 
English  ideas  of  redress  from  Austria  are  idle — because  Italianal] 
choose  to  be  Italians,  not  Germans.     **  Italy,"  he  exclairas^  **  is  no< 
at  the  close  of  a  successful  career — she  is  at  the  opening  of  it; 
Ca  ira  !  '' 

To  the  protest  of  Mazzini  and  his  followers,  who,  rightly 
our  thinking,  refused  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Man  of  the  2nd 
of  December,  with   the  murderer  of  the  Roman  and  the  French 
Republics,  we  find  among  Cattaneo's  papera  a  fiery  counter-protest^ 
never  published,  perhaps   because  the  peace  of  Villafmnca  ren4^ 
dered  all  such  polemics  useless.     It  re-echoes  the  burden  of 
eternal  crj%  "  Fight  when  you  can,  how  you  can,  where  you  ca 
vnth  whom  you  can — no  matter,  so  that  you  fight  against  AuBtr 
— and  get  used  to  fighting^     Ho  neither  admired  the  Empire,  noi 
believed  in  its  stability :    it  was  for  him  a  transitory  fact ;   bul 
Italy,  freed  from  Austria  even  by  a  '*  Bonaparte,*'  would  rer 
for  Italians  to  organize  as  they  chose  in  the  future. 

It   was   at  the  close  of   that  war  which  did  free  Lombardy^ 
though  it  left  Venice  enslaved,  and  French  soldiers  guardiana 
the    Pope    in    Rome,   that   we   first    made    Cattaneo's    ] 
acquaintance,  and  to  his  hearty*  genial  kindness  we    ij*  -    ii^ui 
brightest  hours  of  our  compulsory  exile.     His  life  was  as  simple  ad 
Garibaldi  8.     One  frugal  meal  a  day,  no  cigars,  scarcely  any  winGj^H 
six  hours*  sleep  at  the  utmost  \  his  entire  day  was  devoted  to  hi^B 
philosophical  studies  and  to  his  articles  for  the  new  PoUucm/co— 
which  monthly  periodical  he  revived  as  soon  as  a  Milanese  editol 
could  be  found  to  print  it.     His  one  pastime  was  writing  comedic 
farces,    songs,    and    poems,    which  he   read  to  the   priest    anO 
peasants  of  Castagnola,     Those  playthings  of  his  intellect  ar 
chef^'muvres  m  their  way.     Our  dehght  w^as  to  waylay  him  in 
evening  walka  to  and  fro  the  post,  halt  at  the  Uttlo  inn  at  the  fo 
of  the   hiU,   at   our  house   midway    to   his   own,    then   perfaap 
returning  to   and  fro   to   finish  his  discourse.     Now  he 
enumerate  the  botanical  treasures  of  his  beloved  Lugano ;  niiw  i 
us  where  to  find  the  Alpine  rose,  primroses  which  bloom  in  aulumn^ 
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now  he  bid  us  watch  the  vipers  swimming  across  the  lake ;  now 
would  detail  his  articles  for  the  Politecnico^  chiefly  military  or  agri- 
cultural ;  now  enlarge  on  his  favourite  project  for  the  St.  Gothard 
line,  which  he  originated  and  in  great  measure  elaborated ;  now 
review  the  gains  of  Italy,  her  manifest  duties,  the  traps  set  for  her, 
the  pitfalls  that  awaited  her.  The  negotiations  for  annexing  free 
and  repubHcau  Tessin  to  monarchical  Piedmont  vexed  him 
bitterly :  "  Why  kill  a  nightingale  to  add  an  ounce  of  fat  to  a 
goose?"  The  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  tortured  him;  he 
watched  the  negotiations  with  the  anguish  of  one  who  watches 
by  the  death-bed  of  a  friend  beloved.  His  article  on  the  proposed 
cession  is  pathetic  in  its  passionate  entreaty,  persuasive,  possible 
in  its  practical  propositions. 

"At  least,*'  he  conduded,  "let  Savoy,  for  the  common  safety  and 
defence  of  France  and  Italy,  be  added  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land.'' 

And  to  the  members  of  Parliament  gathered  in  Tiuin — 

"Do  your  duty.  If  you  have  not  the  courage  to  refuse,  have  the 
courage  to  hesitate ;  even  delay  will  do  you  credit.  Suspend  your  vote. 
Order  the  ministry  to  re-open  negotiations.  Consult  your  electors.  I  pity 
all  those  who  shall  have  the  misfortune  to  allow  themselves  to  be  induced 
to  inscribe  their  names  for  eternity  on  that  fatal  stone  which  shall  mark 
the  new  frontier  of  a  mutilated  Italy." 

When  the  Lombards  were  siunmoned  to  elect  their  deputies, 

requests  poured  in  from  all  the  principal  cities  to  Cattaneo  to 

present  himself  as  candidate.    Cavour  and  his  partizans  set  every 

wheel  in  motion  to  prevent  this  dreaded  fact,  which  would  have 

given  to  the  Opposition  an  intellectual  head,  a  man  of  character, 

of  spotless  integrity — such  as  imfortunately  it  has  never  possessed ; 

'':o  the  absence  of  which  the  ItaUan  Liberals  owe  their  failure  in 

^he  parliamentary   arena.     Cattaneo   was  denied  citizenship  in 

IMilan ;  even  his  election  by  a  majority  as  member  of  a  scientific 

institute  was  annulled.     This  put  him  on  his  mettle.     His  studious 

liabits,  the  all-engrossing  editorship  of  the  Politecnico^  the  frail 

liealth  of  his  wife,  his  poverty,  above  all,  his  repugnance  to  take 

•^n  oath,  militated  against  his  acceptance.     His  natural  desire  to 

liold  his  own  against  the  Cavourians  led  him  to  temporize.     "  Do 

;^'Our  duty  as  electors,"  he  wrote.  "  I  shall  do  mine,  guided  by  what 

anay  seem  to  me  the  best  method  to  serve  Italy."     Elected  trium- 

"Jihantly  in  Milan,  Samico,  and  Cremona,  as  soon  as  his  elections 

Avere  consoUdated,  he  chose  his  native  city ;  and  the  testimony  of 

^he  esteem  in  which  liis  fellow-citizens  held  him  more  than  out- 

l)alanced  the  calumnies  and  hostilities  of  the  Government  and 

municipality.    In  those  days  of  vivid  struggle,  of  preparation  for 

the  great  campaign,  we  saw  him  daily,  as  we  then  lived  above 
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the  poet  at  Lugano.  He  would  come  up  and  open  liis  letters ; 
and  comment  ou  them ;  send  oflF  his  pithy  answers ;  conenlt,  discni 
advise,  leaving  one  always  with  the  senBation  of  having  bathed  i 
the  Bait  sea  of  the  Cornish  shores,  of  having  taken  a  morning  walk  o^ 
the  summit  of  eomu  Alpine  erest.     Our  ekimiishes  were  frequen 
from  the  fii-st  to  tht^  last  hour  of  our  friendship,     Ma^mniau  in  hear 
and  conviction — on  that  ground  we  could  never  agree;  only  whc 
Garibaldi  was  the  theme  were  we  perfectly  at  peace*     Garibald 
was  his  hero^ — his  liope  and  pride.     When  the  SiciUau  expedition 
was  mooted,  all  Cattaneo's   eiforts  were  devoted  to   ensure  it 


success. 


''  Arm  !  ami  t  arm  !  "  he  wrote.     *'  When  we  are  strong  we  shall  do  \ 
that  we  choose.     But  till  tlieD,  your  unanimity,  your  illuminations,  you 
aunexatious,  are  so  many  castles  in  tur,  that  a  puff  of  breath  from  i ' 
powerful  will  overt hruw  as  usual/* 

^'  When  you  ask  me"  he  wmte  to  a  SiciUan,  *'  what  is  the  line  of  an 
duct  for  Sicilians,  I  reply  with  Torquato-Tasso — *  Italy  and  Rome/     It ' 
evident  that  Sicily,  choosing  to  fare  da  S€^  cannot  aspii-e  to  a  t^etter  fat 
than  that  of  Malta  or  the  Ionian  Isles.     Vth  soli.     You  must  aggrega" 
yomselves  to  uiiiversfd  Italy  in  Rome  if  you  would  not  lemain  isolated 
suecumb  to  Naples.     Tlierefoits  let  your  war*cry  he  lUilia  t  Homa! ' 

His  was  the  last  hand  that  grasped  ouj-s,  wisliing  us  God  spec 
as  we  quitted  Lugano  in  disguise  to  join  Garibaldi.    As  the  ord^ 
for  our  arrest  was  out  at  Genoa,  telegraphed  to  ilediei  at  Caglial 
delivered  to  Garibaldi  in  person  by  Pei-sauo,  we  kept  quite  qui€ 
and  wrote  to  no  one,  and  we  find  among  his  lettera  to  varioB 
friends  the  most  urgent,  anxious  entreaties  for  tidings,     Touchini 
proofs  these  of  his  affection  winch  could  remember  us  at  such 
time  1     From  Turin  every  post  brought  him  enjoinders  to  take 
seat  in  Parhament ;  from  Genoa,  prayers  to  come  and  help  in  tlJ 
preparations  for  the  successive  expeditions.    Garibaldi  would  ha% 
sent  him  as  Special  Envoy  to  London,  but  he  would  accept 
office.     At  last  the  Dictator  of  Sicily  and  Naples  wrote  ;  **  I  wa 
you  here.   Come  I"   And  he  came.   On  his  arrival  Garibaldi  offei 
him  the  pro-tlictatorship  of  Naples,  and  later  requested  him 
form  a  ministry ;  but  he  declined,  sajdng,  *'  I  do  not  laiow  till 
country  in  the  least.     I  should  cut  a  soriy  figure  ;  and  besidea,  yo 
have  not  taken  into  account  the  jealousies  that  I,  as  a  Loml»ard 
shoidd  arouse;"     But  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  his  mind  fully 
friends  and  foes.     "Arm  and  fight;  no  discussions,  no  • 
of  the  populations  by  summoning  them  to  vote»  pro  o  co.r,,  ^  .. 
nexation  until  the  southern  provinces  shall  be  fi-ee,  and  the  1ft 
Bourbon   put  to  flight!"      In  the   Conned   Chamber,  or    ou  Hi 
Bummit  of  St,  Angelo,  where  he  eat  ui  the  midst  of  tluj  biill< 
placidly  im  on  the  crags  of  Castagnalo — liis  advice  w*aft  xa\\ 
•*  Arm,  fight,  conquer,  and  be  silent!**    Looking  on  the  rt*cl 
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whose  wearers  clustered  round  him,  he  would  say,  with  his  arm 
round  the  neck  of  one,  and  his  smile  beaming  on  the  rest ;  **  Braro, 
I  my  boys  I  arms,  liberty,  truth !  So  will  yon  make  Italy.  Don't 
\  trouble  your  heads  with  anything  else :  the  future  is  before  you.'* 
E^'er  on  the  ^vatch  for  the  underhanded  plots  of  the  annexion- 
istfli,  he  discovered  more  than  one  ignoble  scheme  for  depriving 
I  Garibaldi  of  the  mt^ans  of  carrying  on  the  war  on  the  Voltumo — 
I  and  woe  to  the  man,  minister  or  general,  friend  or  foe*  caught  in 
I  the  act  by  Cattaneo.  It  was  not  tliat  he  cared  a  fig  for  the 
Itiltimate  form  of  government  that  the  people  should  choose: 
\  immediately  after  a  war  conducted  to  victory.  For  him,  a  federal 
I  republic  was  the  natural,  ine\atable  destiny  of  Italy  ;  that  she 
should  pass  through  an  intermediate  phase, — so  that  she  but  ex- 
I  pelled  all  enemies,  shut  her  doors,  and  then  proceeded  to  ordinate 
lier  house  as  she  chose, — gave  him  no  anxiety.  But  when  he  reahzed 
I  that  a  widely  organized  scheme  for  depriving  Garibaldi  of  arms 
l^nd  ammuoition  was  on  foot*  in  order  to  give  the  Piedmonteso 
I  troops  time  to  come  down  and  give  the  final  battle  to  the 
I  Neapolitans  on  the  Voltunio,  his  wrath  was  as  magaanimous  as  it 
^waa  practical.  He  had  a  keen  scent  for  powder,  and  hunted  out 
kauore  than  one  forgotten  store.  We  seem  to  see  liim  now  seize 
rosmaroli  by  both  hands — Garibaldis  unfrocked  priest  —  and 
ink  him,  as  for  a  personal  service,  because  he  had  found  a 
'n?asiire  trove  of  ammunition  in  theCastello  dell'  Uovo,  on  the  eve 
»f  the  1st  of  October. 

With  true  patriots,  w^hora  he  regarded  as  conscientious  but 
lecidedly  in  error,  he  held  another  language.  To  Marquis  George 
^alla\'icino,  pro-Dictator  of  Naples*  who  had  resigned  because 
raribaldi  had  refused  to  expel  Mazzini  and  dismiss  Crispi,  he 
rote  as  foUows^ — (tlie  grand  question  was  immediate  annexa- 
^5  ott  on  the  convocation  of  a  constituent  Asaembly  in  Sicily  and 
B^aples): — 

"  12th  October,  1860, 

" The  General  arrives  at  Naples  at  noon  to  hold  a  Oabinet  Council  in 

ij©  Angri  Palace,  and  he  has  eDJoiucMl  oo  me  to  aak  you  with  friendly 

Voids  Uj  l>e  preseot,  since  it  is  a  ([uestion  of  our  country. 

^^^If  you  deem  baneful  in  Nuple^  that  which  you  judgx*d  provident  in 

[^<^ily,  permit  me  to  say  that  you  do  not  follow  a  [>riacjple.     Ycm  will 

^  ^tijeinU'r  that  the  minister,  Gnufiirtl,  expressed  his  o|iiiiiun  in  one  sense 

•*ni  Sunday,  in  your  house,  and  on  Monday  V()t«r1  in  an  npiinsitc  directinu, 

•"  '^vr^h  are  the  men  who  leave  our  sons  without  rartri<l^s  in  thi?  face 

ue;  who  to-day  rehisethe  Dictator  80,000  frs.  for  rities  ordered  and 

^ne  cannot  exist  duality,  between  a  plebiscite  and  the  guardian 
.V  '  .  Nvhlch  will  justify  it  and  raise  it  above  the  monstrous  vote  of 
Ni  k'cn  an  assembly  which  legally  ronsigiis  the  coimtry  to  the 

Pa  I  and  the   Pariianient  which   It^gally  and   l<»yally  receives  it; 

lie]  n  men  whom  the  j)eople  send  to  a  Kx-'al  Assembly,  and  the  men 

(lh(?  same  to  a  certainty)  whom  they  send  to  the  national  Parliament  I 
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**■  Sueb  biuieful   dualities  are  never  seen  in  the  Swiss  and  Americ 
Assemblies,  which  are  nevertheless  mvested  with  sovereign  |K>wer8.    It  i 
a  dream,  and  it  is  not  yours. 

*i  I  believe  in  the  neceesity  of  a  permanent  aftsembly — in  th^  twofoW 
intent  of  concord  and  progresa.    The  question  is  to  fraternize  the  pea|J 
of  Italy  and  not  to  suppress  them. 

*^  But  real  and  fatal  dutility  does  exist  between  the  virtuous  warno 
and  the  men  who  have  told  you  that  they  have  the  heart  even  for  civ' 
war, 

**  Oil  which  side  do  yoii  write  your  name  ? 

**  A  Garibaldian  ministry  m  the  only  anchor  of  salvation. 
*^  With  all  consideration,  yours, 

"Carlo  Cjittaxko/ 


Pallavicino  refused  to  withdraw  Mb  resignation,  adding,  '^Eithc 
Mazzini  and  Crispi  quit  Naples  immediately^  or  I  leave  1  _ 
first  steamer  that  Btai-ts  for  Genoa."  Garibaldi  was  not  the  man 
to  permit  of  dictation,  neither  would  he  have  allowed  an  insnit 
Mazsdni  for  any  reason  imder  the  yim.  He  yielded  not  a  jot,  Bu 
when  the  words  '*  civil  war "  were  whispered  in  liis  ear,  he  vAxi 
had  handed  over  the  Neapolitan  fleet  to  the  King  the  instant  hi 
set  foot  in  Naples,  who  had  loet  liis  roiee  in  crying  Vica  il  R^ 
the  people,  who  cried  only  Trrfz  Garihaldu  settled  all  qiiestions 
dnahty  by  withdmwing  f?nddenly  and  t|metly  to  Caprera,  with  J 
cnrt  *'to  meet  again  on  the  road  to  Roino*'  for  all  advice  to  hS 
volnntecrs,  Cattaneo  withdrew  also ;  pixbHcIy  refused  his  ha 
to  Pallavicino,  and  turned  from  him  with  scathing  words  of  scor 
not  on  account  of  their  political  differences*  but  because  he  helpeo 
the  nndei-miners  of  Garibahii ;  allowed  a  paid  mob  to  cry  "Death  ' 
Mazzini "  with  impimity;  had  ti-eated  Crispi  with  injustice^  Be? 
with  ingratitude. 

An  eye-Tvitneas  of  the  scene  relates  it  as  follows,  having  fakd 
down  the  words  frcnn  Cattaneo*8  hps : — On  the  morning  of  tli 
13th,  while  Garibaldi  and  the  ex-ministers  Pallavicino,  Saliceti,  ] 
Luca»  and  a  number  of  officers  were  gathered  in  caiincil  at 
Angi-i  Palace,  Cattaneo  was  summoned  by  the  Dictator,  as  lusna 
when  there  was  any  special  difficulty  on  hand.  He  maintaiiu 
the  necessity  of  convoking  an  Assembly  with  that  eloquent  lo| 
of  which  he  was  master. 

At  the  close  of  the  sitting,  PallavicirM'  In^hl  out  his  hand*  Hn 
taneo  turned  and  faced  him,  saying — 

**  I  refuse  your  hand,  because  I  have  diHcuveied  that  your  ttiif 
deneies  are  ungenerous.     You  persecute  Mazzini,  well  kmnml 
that  Ids  name  strikes  terror  mto  tlie  enemies  of  Italy,  well  kno^ 
ing  that,  by  thirty  years  t>f  work  and  of  sacrifice,  ho  hn 
the  way  for  the   triumph   of  the   Italian    cause,     I  hax  i 
been  a  follower  of  Mazzini,  but  it  is  tho  duty  of  all  to  hono 
the   constancy  and  the   viiiue    of   the  man   who    hm   eonse* 
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i^tecJ  Ms  whole  Ufe  to  his  cotmtry,  and  it  is  intolcmWe  that 
he,  mi  Italian  citizen,  ehoiild  be  driven  out  from  this  strip  of  free 
ItaUaa  eoil, 

**  And  you  persecute  CnBpi,  an  honest  man,  a  patriot  moBt  highly 
deeei-ving  of  the  Italian  canso !  You,  a  Lombard^,  come  to  Naples 
to  drive  Ciispi  out  of  Naples — out  of  \m  own  house  1  Verily, 
there  is  cause  to  blush  for  you ! '' 

The  story  of  tho  last  questions  anent  the  Assembly  he  !iitr]Mt(_'8 
in  hie  very  quaint  but  correet  EngHyh  to  his  wife.  Tliere  is 
nothing  private  in  tlie  letter,  so  wo  venture  to  give  it : — 

''  11th  Oct.,  '60.     Naples. 

'•Mj  Dear^ — Yesterday  I  was  very  busy*  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Case^t£^  before  the  dawn  of  day,  to  be  able  to  see  the  G^enend  before  his 
departure  for  the  Knes.  I  went  and  came  back  by  the  raih^ad ;  but  he 
bwl  telegraphed  to  Pallavicino  to  come  to  him  in  the  evening,  and  begged 
me  to  be  present  at  the  interview,  and  so  I  was  obliged  to  go  again,  and 
txftno  back  in  the  night.     To-day,  at  three  o'clock,  I  am  to  go  there  again. 

'*  The  Sicilians  are  decided  to  have  an  Assembly  to  look  about  every- 
thing that  ooncems  the  annexion  to  alt  Italy  (not  merely  to  Piedmont). 
The  General  wishes  that  the  Neapohtans  should  do  the  same.  Paila- 
ricino  does  not  like  the  idea  of  an  Assembly ;  Mazzini  is  for  it»  and  is 
beginning  to  be  federal.  The  climate  disagrees  with  me,  I  feel  unwell, 
and  as  soon  as  the  General  gives  me  leave,  III  come  back  with  the 
greatest  satiBfaction.     My  lo^'^e  to  you,  and  your  cats,  and  to  everybody- 

•^  12th  Oct.,  '00. — Geneml  Garibaldi's  mind  is  that  the  act  of  nniversal 
i%tL&age  should  be  regularized  and  legalized  by  an  Assembly.  He  does 
'  liot  approve  of  an  irregular  votation,  such  as  took  place  at  Nice,  He 
I'wiahes  Naples  and  Sicily  to  adopt  a  uniform  system*" 

Cattaneo  was  a  man  rare  among  Italians,  in  more  than  one 

3ect ;  the  asses'  kick  is  here  but  too  common,  but  Carlo  stood 

ip  mo8t  warmly  for  men  when  others  turned  from  them,     ^\Ti6n, 

^T  1800,  Bertani  was  well-nigh  cnished  into  the  grave  by  the 

ilumixies  of  the  ti-iimiphant  faction — who  could  not  forgive  him 

Ixis  liou*8  share  in  soTvijig  the  rich  harveet  which  they  oxclufiively 

reaped — Cattaneo's  letter  to  the  electors  of  Milan,  who  wanted  him 

stand  in  his  friend's  place,  taught  the  sui-prised  but  admiring 

public  of  what  stuff  the  man*s  htjart  was  made,  whose  intellect 

ley  prized  aright, 

Cattaneo,  proposed  for  the  V,  College  of  Milan  in  January,  IHlKJ, 

*5ent  a  long  letter  to   the  editoi-s  of  the  Politecntco  declining  to 

stand  on  account  of  his  age,  liis  etudions  habits,  Inn  belief  that  he 

oonld  beti.er  serve  his  countrj^  by  his  pen  than  seated  on  the 

oppomtion  benches ;  and  conchides— 

**  Alaa  !  the  politics  of  the  party  which  ought  to  infuse  new  life  into 
Italy  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — corrupt  or  calumniate.  And  of 
tiuii  policy  we  have  a  repulsive  example  in  the  way  in  which  tho  servile 
press  Tttnpei^tes  the  honourable  deputy  Bertani.  AH  know  now  that 
Garibaldi  refased  to  accompany  Pile  and  Criapi  to  Sicily,  and  that  without 
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Bertani*8  good  offices  he  would  not  have  gone  thither,  or  would  have 
left  to  porish  abandoned,     Bertani  has  done;  the  Cavoarians  have  und 
are  undoing,  will  contmne  to  niido*     Tbia  is  the  truth. 

**  Now  I  say  that  the  citizens  of  Milan  have  a  duty  to  perform  tawordfl 
this  deputy,  Bertani ;  of  honoured  citizenship,  of  gratitude,  of  sacred 
jnatice.  And  this  is  one  reason  more  why  I  decline  to  become  a  candidate. 
As  the  number  of  oar  deputies  is  reduced  to  five,  I  would  not  for  any- 
thing in  the  world  oppose,  by  my  competition,  his  nomination.  I  should 
take  shame  to  myself  and  for  all. 

"  Hastily  and  cordially  yours, 

*'DoTT  Cablo  Cxttakbo. 

Again,  in  18fi.5»  when  the  publication  of  the  Politeetnco,  and  th 
fact  of  ha^^ng  become  **  bond  for  a  friend,"  had  swept  away  th^ 
last  remnants  of  Ids  wife*g  modest  fortune,  he  resigned  his  Phil 
sophical  Chair, — his  last  reflonrce,  his  greatest  solace, — because 
a  public  report  to  the  Conncil  of  State*  a  friend,  **  formally  recoi 
niended  by  himself,  liad  been  faUely  and  injiirioualy  accneed/' 

Vainly   the  municipality,  '*  in   the  name  of  the  fitiidents   an 
popidace,  implored  him  to  mtbdmw  his  resignation/'     He  oflei 
the  nse  of  his  unused  mannscripts  to  his  snceessor,  and  at 
allowed  liiH  nil  1110  to  remain  on  the  College  books  as  honorary  pro- 
fessor.    To  the  students,  whose  grief  and  eonstemation  toucb 
him  to  the  quick,  he  wrote  tis  follows  : — 


"  Your  affectionate  worths  will  alwuys  remain  to  me  a  Wloved  rnemor 
In  replying,  I  fl])eak  to  all  tho^  wjjo  huve  preceded  you  in  my  eares  an^ 
in  mutual  friendBhip, 

^*  My  duties*  are  many,  ami  now  I  cannot  hope  for  much  time  to  fnlffl 
even  those  which  I  cannot  leave  undone  without  fault. 

*'  The  youthful  friend  of  that  cttrzen  of  your-H  who  did  so  much  to  exteni 
to  all  your  |.»eople  tlie  principles  of  education,  I  fotuid  uiyself  thirty  years 
later  led  by  the  force  of  circunistances  to  tlun  spot,  where,  first  by  advice, 
and  later  by  work,  I  have  succeeded  in  com|>leting  the  edifice  in  its  dotiblo 
aspect,  scientific  and  industrial.     Slany  who  were  not  citizens  lent  their 
aid.     Yon  find  gathered  together  a  library  and  several  works  of  art ; 
oabiiiet  of  phynical  and  ciiemical  sciences ;  a  museum  of  natural  histtvy 
ii  meteoric  ijbsen  utory ;  a  botanical  gai*den  and  plantation ;  and  sixm 
hope  to  hear  some  voice  reveal  to  your  lieautifiu  country  the  new  dis-| 
coveries  in  agriculture,  in  selviciilture,  in  cattle  breeding.    Alrea*ly,  si" 
by  side  with  scientific   inytniction,  a  new   branch   of  popular  indnsi 
flourishes* 

*'  By  the  side  of  the  monument.**  of  natural  history  I  hope  to  see  placed 
the  monuments  and  documents  oi  liuraan  history,  which  here  date  frotn 
the  times  of  the  Etniscans,  nnd  wliich  might  easily  be  extended  to 
Primitive  Ages,  and  brought  down  to  the  most  recent  times,  if  these 
elements  of  a  scientific  endowinent  lx>  enriched  by  the  gifts  and  studies  of 
your  fellow-citizens.  It  is  time  that,  ^^ith  this  end  in  view,  a  mx:iety  be 
founded  to  enc<mrage  scientific  discoveries,  and  enable  enter]>risii?g 
geniuses  to  pursue  them  in  tlie  most  remote  regions. 

*' And  1  also  ncMuisli  the  hojjt^  that  among  the  many  sti  iied 

talent  who  have  followed  my  teat^hing,  some  wiU  t»cconi(  ujmI 

ooutinuators  of  my  th<jught^-,  since  om'  philosophy — the  dociie  r\«lit«x  of 
knowledge,  and  of  the  uiethods  of  knowiedgie — must  pn>eeed  »tej)  by  Hei 
never  baiting?,  keeping  time  with  all  the  f»ther  w^ifuces.    Thus  it  wi 
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almost  seem  to  me  that  I  shall  live  and  think  among  you  still,  even  when 
my  earthly  career  shall  be  for  ever  ended.  I  hope  tnat  free  and  sincere 
studies  will,  in  the  long  run,  win  over  even  the  minds  now  most  adverse. 
Philoeophy  is  the  reason  of  man,  who  aspires  to  know  the  reason  of  the 
universe ;  who  toils  to  discover  in  everything  the  thought,  proves  that 
he  akeady  believes  in  that  thought.  Even  those  whom  a  fatal  discipline 
blindfolds  will  come  at  length  to  bear  testimony  to  the  free  searchers 
after  truth,  since  those  who  contemplate  the  work  give  glory  to  the 
woikers. 

*'*'  Dear  lads,  then,  take  my  fraternal  and  paternal  salutation  in  the  same 
words  that  I  have  inscribed  on  your  banner — Liberty  and  truth. 

"  G.  Catianeo, 

"  18th  November,  1865."  "  Honorary  Citizen. 

From  1860  to  his  last  houi-s,  his  thoughts  and  works  turned  with 
increasing  ardour  to  his  country.  He  was  less  anxious  for  further 
conquests  of  territory  than  for  the  consolidation  of  that  already 
won.  He  deplored  the  attempts  of  Sanrico  and  Aspromonte,  and 
in  this  he  and  Mazzini  were  of  one  mind.  They  were  both  at 
Lugano  when  I  arrived  with  the  fatal  tidings;  both  seemed 
strioken  as  though  the  royal  bullet  had  entered  their  hearts. 
Persuaded  against  his  will  to  allow  himself  again  to  be  elected 
deputy,  he  was  literally  dragged  to  Florence  by  his  friends. 

"  I  cannot  deny,"  he  wrote  to  us,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  "  that  the 
4ura  prova  to  which  I  am  subjected  by  the  judgment  or  prejudices 
(giudizio  or  pregiudizio)  of  my  friends  utterly  disturbs  my  sentiments,  my 
mature  studies,  my  neglected  interests." 

Led  by  those  friends  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  cross  it.  He  shuddered  at 
the  idea  of  taking  the  oath. 

Twice  in  that  year  Garibaldi  was  our  cheiished  guest  at 
Bellosguardo,  and  Cattaneo  came  frequently.  Garibaldi's  presence 
transformed  him ;  he  used  to  sit  and  sun  himself  in  that  radiant 
smile.  One  evening,  gathered  round  our  dinner-t^ble  were  T.  A. 
Trollope,  Bertani,  Isa  Blagdon,  Ferrari,  and  other  English  and 
Italian  friends.  Various  toasts  to  Garibaldi  had  been  proposed : 
suddenly,  Cattaneo,  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  exclaimed,  "  Conn  si  fa 
ii  non  volervi  bene  con  quella  bella  faccia  f " — "  How  can  one  help 
loving  you  with  that  beautiful  face  V 

His  "  Letters  to  his  Electors  "  form  a  programme  for  the  Liberals 
of  the  future;  every  subject  of  interest  or  utility  to  Italy  is 
exhausted.  We  cannot  regret  that  he  did  not  take  his  seat ; 
neither  time  nor  opportimity  would  have  been  his  to  speak  such 
<x>tirageous,  practical,  all-embracing  words. 

He  disapproved  of  Mentana,  and  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Liberals  to  avenge  Mentana. 

Summoned,  at  the  close  of  1867,  to  what  was  feared  to  be 
Maszini's  deathbed,  we  saw  Carlo  for  the  last  time — spent  our  last 
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evening — Mazsdni  convalescent — m  strolling  to  and  fro  CastagnDli 
and  tlie  house  where  "Pippo'*  was  tended  and  watched  over  h| 
hie  devoted  friends,  the  Nathane.     Of  courae  we  were  at  isfmej 
Carlo  defended  hie  hostility,  his  pnblic  strictiii-es ;  but  wo  wei 
not  convinced.    He  was  intensely  anxious  for  Mazzini*«  life ;  thi 
transient  clouds  had  sundered,  they  were  one  in  hopes  and  fe 
for  the  Italy  that  both  felt  they  must  leave  alone  ere  long. 

"  And  now,^  said  Cattaneo,   as  we  parted,  **  I  am  p^oing" 
be    selfish — to   shut    myself   up  ^\dth   philosophy,  condense  tin 
studies  of  a  lifetime,  and  leave  some  footprints  on  the  Bands 
time/"     The  quotation  is  his ;  he  knew  Longfellow  by  heart.     Fq 
him  the  **  Slave's  Dream/*  was   the   **  most  graphic   of  rnodei 
poems.*' 

But,  alas!  the  stniggle  for  daily  bread  maired  this,  hii?  laa 
desire.  His  letters  wtuild  make  one  weep  but  that  he  shared  th 
common  lot  of  all  the  heroic  pioneei's  of  Italy's  redemption- 
Muzziui,  Maniu,  TommaReo,  Aeerbi,  Dal'  Ongaro,  and  the  namele 
myriads  who  gave  all  to  their  country— their  own  and  the 
children's  aU— nor  took  from  her  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  span 
earth  in  w^hich  to  rest  at  last.  And  the  survivors  \  Calnnmy- 
Italian  calumny — cannot  point  to  one  single  Liberal  who  hd 
earned  salt  to  hiE poktita  by  answering  "present"  to  his  country'^ 
every  roll  call.  And  while  we  glory  in  the  assertion  which  defi^ 
all  ctmtradiction,  we  cannot  b\it  lament  the  necessity  which  b< 
deprived  posterity  of  so  many  noble  works  which  woidd  haii 
been  completed  and  perfected  but  for  the  hrain-scorcl  ' 
of  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Undoubtedly  this  con 
hastened  Cattaneo's  end. 

''  I  see,**  he  wrote  to  Bertani,  '•^  that  wherever  there  is  a  chance 
turning  an  honest  penny,  you  think  uf  me.    No  one  else  does.     Tnily^ 
thank  yon  from  my  hearty   l>eoause  money   is  what  I   most  need, 
is  hilt  too  tnie  I  am  reduced  to  poverty,  and  I  no  longer  feci  my  <y^ 

inaeter.    D has  tnkeu  from  rae  my  libeity's  last  refuge.     But  for  thfi 

I  could  forgive  lain*" 

From  time  to  time  we  heard  that  he  was  ailing,  but  notfat 
prepared  us  for  the  catastrophe.     He  worked  to  the  last.     To 
friend  whom  he  was  anxious  to  see,  he  wrote,  at  the   end  of 
November,  1868 — **  Advise  me  of  your  arrival ;  I  ^^11  meet  yon 
the  diligence ;  we  can  talk  as  we  walk,  and  save  time/'     On 
let  January,  1869,  to  another  he  wrote^**  A  happy  new  year 
thee  and  thine ;  may  it  also  prove  less  unhappy  to  me  thaa 
last.''     Then  he  jests  about  a  French  paper — the  GauloU — **whicll 
consoles  me  by  informing  the  pnblic  that  I  was  bom  in  181 5» 
by  no  means  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  year  of  this  eentmT< 
This  is  the  last  letter  we  find  from  liis  pen» 

On  the  6th  February  came  the  teli»)ip*aphic  annoimcement  of 
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tirwg.     The  foUriiis'ing  extracts  from  letters  give  all  that  m 
iGWii  of  his  last  hourfs, 
Mrs,  Nathan  m  whose  house  Mazzini  still  dwelt  wrote  :■ — 

^*0d  the  SI  St  Jarinary,  we  heard  that  Cattaueo  had  had  a  strange  attack 
Idurln^  the  night*  and  Mazzini  toiled  up  the  hill  to  see  him«  He  was  very 
jmtU'h  pleaded;  1  think  he  wa»  tbe  last  person  that  he  distinctly  recog- 

I lilzetL The  hx^al  surgtMtn  bled  hiiu  e^jpiouj^ly ;  aft^r  this  he  never 

ImnierL     Bertani  (whose    cnnfimnmate    Bkill    had    twice    snatched    back 
[Mazxini  from  the  very  ver^  of  death)  was  summoned  too  late  to  save." 

Perhaps  not  too  late  to  soothe  the  final  agony.  Already  in  tlie 
[previoiia  year  he  had  sounded  the  waiiiiiig  note  : — 

•*  Carlo  inlue !  take  car©  of  thy  chest.     Be  pensuaded  that  the  ascent  to 
iuk!  fro  CastagTjola  \»  not  BUited  to  one  whose  hm^s  or  heart  is  affected, 
I  and  ihoa  shoal rjs*t  live  at  least  as  hmg  as  ^fanzoni/* 

Thifi  is  luB  letter  written  when  all  was  over,  and  a  photograph 
timrt  a  plaster-east  tak^n  from  the  sad  dead  fiico  was  all  that 
I  remained  to  mh  of  the  mortal  elay. 

My  Friend, — I  cannot  yet  collect  my  thoughts ;  can  only  tell  you  that 
I  L     The  t>hilortoi»her,  the  economist,  the  man  of  lettern,  the 

1,  tht^  islainless  patriot,  the  stem  Republican,  lives  for  us 
lii  hit*  in  the  w*t»  of  his  life,  there  are  teachings  sufficient  to 

ior»t«  It  tief,  in  intellect,  in  political  power. 

**  But  the  friend'H  beait  l)eat3  no  longer.     Never  more  shall  we  see  him 
retch  out  his  anus  iii  his  own  jubilant  fashion  i^^hen  stn-jirised  in  his 
idy  at  CaRtjignula ;  nor  ever  again  will  he  descend,  as  he  used  to  do 
at  liighe,  from  hia  house  upon  the  hill  to  meet  u«  at  the  arrival  of  the 
ttc6  in  Lugano,     What  a  festive  welt.-oiae  was  his  for  the  friends  in 
be  trtisted !     Wliat  a  grief  for  htm  to  see  them  go  I     ''I  take  out  a 
leat^  of  my  life/  he  u^ed  to  say,  coaxing  them  to  remain ;  *  I  re-live 
days  in  you  who  are  of  the  great  world,  and  you  are  so  stingy  of 
'ves/     *\nd  in  brief  hours  the  themes  of  a  hmidred  discourises  to  be 
n  were  sketched  by  that  soul  so  ardently  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
»tmtry,  by  that  vast  ^aid  lucid  mind  which  [jropounded,  illustrate,  and 
oveiy  I  '  -fop,  every  vast  undertaking  of  the  age. 

**  VVIien  1 1  than  two  months  since  Cattaneo  accompanied  me  to 

side  or  iMazzini,  then  seriously  111,  he  too  was  aihng;  and  I,  moved 
scene  of  affection,  and  by  that  meeting — a  true  episode  of  our 
ry — contt?nipiate<l  sadly  fi*om  the  font  vl  the  bed  those  two  men  so 
to  Italy,  aiid  trembled  fur  the  life  c»f  l)ut!i ;  and  stifling  the  consciousness 
^fiional  intuition  forced  on  me,  sought  to  divine  which  of  the 
st  enfeidiled,  nearest  to  the  end ;  aiid  I  foi*efelt  the  miseiy  of 
<,  ancl  then  redoubled  prayers  and  efforts  t^i  induce  both  to  Ik* 
I.  more  jealous  of  their  Uvea,     Cattaneo:)  had  but  to  tniat  to  his 
Ohiurt.  1  lent,  {aj  rest,  to  adopt  a  rigime  which  should  repair  the 

[  lavages  iepitissing  blood-letting  system  incautiously  practised,  and 

by  Mm  with  too  much  tolerance  submitted  to. 

^  That  evening,  which  I  will  describe  to  you  when  we  meet,  was  a  sadly 
vjletnn  ofie  for  me ;  but  I  did  not  then  believe  that  Carlo's  ailments  were 
iKk  noon  to  destroy  liis  Ufe. 

*  Carlo's  dea  til -agony  was  of  the  most  painful;  and  from  the  precise 
njnvr  ••  r  r*  7  nf  his  hand,  which  moved  slowly  over  his  brow  and  lips,  I 
iiK  I  lieve  that  he  was  conscious  to  the  last,  but  powerless  for  an^^ 

.auuD  whats<iever. 
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"  How  Intensely  he  must  have  suffered  in  that  stale !     He  i 
self  at  my  voic<*  cilling'  "^  Carlo,  Carhi ! '  but  the  hand  that  I  claApedl 
barely  give  me  token  of  his  last  adieu.     What  ^Tief  to  ft*el  Iiis  foi'ced  wji 
eo  rapidly,  wheo  but  a  little  while  l>efore  his  la^^t  expressions  denoted  \ 
the  ardour  of  the   strife  I      Our   latest    national    misfortunes   were   tfi 
tiiemes  of  his  dying-  phantasies.     Ciistozza,  Lissa^  Mentimtu  the  Macinat^ 
he  comprehended  all  our  sorrows  in  the  greatest  grief  of  leaving  Italy 
desolate. 

*'''  To  the  last  lie  remembered  that  he  was  a  deputy,  and  with  manife 
agitation  repeated  the  word  '  Parliament/    iViid  while  he  thus  wander 
a  friend,  whom  he  did  not  recognize  on  taking  leave,  asked  for  his  hand  1 
pres.s.    He  started,  withdrew  his  hand,  exclainimg,  *No!  I  do  not 
I  did  not  give  my  hand.*    I  am  not  pledged.     I  am  free ;  I  have  pro 
nothuig.     I  do  not  take  the  oath.'     Then  he  dreamed  of  Spain  re-an3 
and  smiled.     The  comparison  rest^ired  his  serenity. 

'^  lie  was  pre-oceupied  with  his  political  fame  vis-h-vis  his  coutemponuid 
and  posterity*  He  \s'as  vexed  when  his  ^)olitical  doctrines  were  confti 
with  those  of  others,  even  with  those  of  Mazziai.  A  recent  number  af  th 
Gaulois^  containing  the  biographies  of  the  two  eminent  men*  had  made  i 
impression  on  his  mind  during  the  last  days,  because  it  attributed  to  hiij 
ideas  not  his  own,  and,  misunderstanding  his  genius  and  his  work,  settle 
that  he  would  i-xivry  on  the  political  propaganda  of  Ma^szini,  believed  to  f 
dying  at  the  time. 

"'You  remenil>er  his  l>edror»m  above  the  little  sitting-room?  He  lay  i 
the  right.  The  5th  and  6th  (Friday  and  Saturday)  were  splendi41y  brigW 
You  know  how  beautiful  is  Oastagiiula ;  how  Curio's  windows  command  \ 
view  along  the  Lake  of  Lombard  soil  ?  Our  friend  lay  in  death,  with 
eyes  turned  towards  his  native  land,  which  he  seemed  to  admonish  witi 
the  expression  that  was  at  once  gentle  yet  imposing  in  its  serious^ 
ness. 

"■Through  the  open  window  a  sea  of  light,  a  soft    west  wind, 
spring-scented  air  prmred  in  U|xm  fnm  as  ho  lay  dressed  npon  his 
but  he  remained  motionless,  with  his  eyes  turned  upon  his  own  country. 
could  not  tear  myself  from  that  room,  which  contained  death  and 
t^lity — ^the  fame  and  example  ot  a  great  citizen,  of  a  soul  so  gentle  and  i 
generous. 

"  I  contemphited  hioi  from  a  hundred  diffei*ent  points.    I  called  bimj 
the  voice  of  the  soul  that  ev(»kes  friends  from  the  tomb,     1  kiss 
bathed  him  with  my  tears ;  turned  his  head  from  side  to  side,  as  thou 
arouse  and  f(jrce  him  tc*  luok  at  me  once  moiie.     I  deludetl  myself  tt 
heard  me;  I  lm>ked  *k)vm  into  his  eyes  immdatod  with  sun-Ught,  bat 
they  were  immovable*     He  was  cold,  he  was  dead* 

'^  If  I  could  have  Ijelieved  in  a  miracle,  I  should  have  j&xpected  it 
answer  to  my  wild  invocations, 

"  1  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  pressed  every  jiower  of  ait  into  the  st^vin 
to  save  fn*m  oblivion  the  f«»nn  of  that  so  beautiful  h^ad.  But  at  last  1 
fain  must  leave  him.  I  laid  him  myst*lf  in  the  niflin,  surroimded  bin 
with  flowers,  and  placed  the  cap  so  that  the  spacious  brow  r- -m''  ■' 
covered;  then  I  gave  him  a  last  kiss,  and  veiled  the  ; 
exfmled  all  the  serenit}"  of  his  soul*  Finally, the  fatal  coflin  bo  <  jn?^eM  nvti 
our  friend* 

"  I  caji  tell  you  no  more,  dear  J •.    My  heart-  fails  me  as  I 

that  solitary  and  desolating  scene. 

*'  Lugiino  is  now  for  me  a  place  of  ai>preheusion  and  of  pain*     Aiiotber 
great  Italian  lies  there  still  in  peril     The  Ijeautifnl  sky,  the  stiU  mow 


*  Aa  the  SpAakor  la  th(»  Chainbfira  Adminiatora  the  ontli  iv 
exUfnd  tiieir  hMidt,  anrl  nttor  tho  worci  '^Oiuro/*  I  swear  it. 
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beantafnl  hills,  only  suggest  to  my  mind  the  fmieral  pall  that  shrouds  our 
friend  from  view! — Genoa,  17th  February,  1869. 

(Signed)  *'  Aoosnxo  Bektanl" 

For  a  few  months  only  was  Castagnola  allowed  to  guard  the 
''sacred  dust."  Ungrateful  Milan  claimed  her  own.  Her  citizens, 
who  had  forgotten  "to  crown  the  brow,"  "garlanded  the  tomb- 
stone **  in  the  monimiental  cemetery,  for  which  he  had  worked  and 
written.  The  municipaKty  sent  a  funeral  car  to  Lugano ;  the  body 
was  exhumed,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  Castagnola 
accompanied  it  down  the  hill  to  the  town  where  students  and 
fellow-professors  and  citizens  awaited  in  speechless  grief  to  give 
their  last  adieu.  The  inhabitants  of  Como  and  the  Lombard  cities 
through  which  the  procession  passed  thronged  to  do  honour  to 
the  hero  of  their  glorious  defence.  And  Milan  official,  and  aiisto- 
cratic  Milan,  mingled  with  the  Milan  of  the  people  to  welcome  the 
dust  that  they  no  longer  feared.  The  Syndic  of  Milan  in  tricolor 
scarf^  received  the  bier  from  the  hands  of  the  Syndic  of  Lugano. 
Senators  and  deputies,  and  municipal  authorities,  lauded  the 
"Modem  Socrates,"  the  "Sage,"  the  "Genius,"  the  "Hero  of 
the  Five  Days,"  while  Airoldi,  of  Lugano,  in  simple  words,  por- 
trayed the  life  of  work,  of  poverty,  of  dignity,  of  love,  that 
Cattaneo  had  Kved  in  his  second  fatherland,  and  bid  him  a  last 
farewell  in  the  name  of  his  "  republican  country."  One  of  the 
grandest  streets  of  Milan  now  bears  the  name  of  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
and  we  can  believe  that  he  is  well  content  to  rest  in  the  shadow 
of  his  beloved  DuomOj  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  the  scene  of  his  most 
glorious  triimiphs  and  of  his  bitterest  suflferings.  And  we  are  sure 
that  he  is  also  grateful  to  the  friend  who  placed  in  the  coffin  a 
bunch  of  flowers  from  Castagnola,  gathered  by  his  widow,  that 
they  might  mingle  with  his  dust. 

The  photograph  taken  after  death  retains  the  form  of  that  noble 
face  and  head ;  this,  and  the  plaster-cast,  have  enabled  a  talented 
sculptress,  Signora  Maraini,  to  make  a  bust  of  the  great  Lombard 
which  wrung  from  his  friend  the  exulting  exclamation — Questo  ^ 
Carlo  redivivo  ! 

The  shawl  in  which  that  friend  enfolded  him  Mazzini  unwoimd 
and  kept  as  a  last  memory.  It  never  left  him ;  he  wore  it  during 
his  last  illness ;  it  served  as  his  fmieral  shroud,  and  is  now  kept  a 
precious  reKc  of  the  two  great  geniuses  and  patriots  who  "in 
death  were  not  divided." 

The  library  purchased  and  presented  to  the  Lyceum  of  Lugano, 
by  the  friend  who  was  more  than  a  brother,  was  the  only  thing 
of  value  that  Cattaneo  possessed. 

The  manuscripts  Ue  before  me  ordinated  and  catalogued,  divided 
into   five    sections  —  philosophy,    literature,    economy,    politics, 
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oorrespoudenoe, — ^by  the  joint  editors,  Agostino  Bertam  a&d  AIbett6 
Mario,  disciple  of  Cattaneo,  and  continuator  of  his  FederaHsliri 
Republican  doctrines. 

The  original  manuscripts  are  destined  as  a  gift  by  the  owner  to 
the  Brera  Library  of  Milan — ^when  she  shall  be  worthy  of  them. 

jEsstE  White  Mabio. 


INSTITUTIONS  AND  THEIR  INMATES. 


IT  is  as  dfiKghtfol  as  it  is  certain  that  for  every  evil  under  the 
sun  there  is  in  our  fortunate  country  an  easy  remedy,  and  one 
^hich  is  applicable  to  nearly  all  cases  of  distress  of  mind,  body, 
or  estate ;  in  fact  it  may  be  called  universally  beneficial.  This 
palliative  consists  primarily  in  bricks  and  mortar. 

Infant  orphans  and  aged  Christian  pilgrims,  soldiers'  widows 
^md  aged  governesses,  idiots  and  homeless  dogs,  indigent  blind, 
provident  booksellers,  and  the  offspring  of  licensed  victuallers, 
tjan  be  alike  relieved  and  consoled  by  that  happy  invention 
commonly  called  an  institution. 

Nor  is  the  benefit  of  an  institution  at  all  confined  to  the  class 
for  whom  it  is  nominally  intended.  There  is  the  delight  which 
canvassing  evidently  gives  to  many  excellent  people ;  there  is  the 
excitement  of  a  collecting  card,  or  of  in  some  other  way  filling  a 
parse  with  other  people's  money,  to  be  presented  to  the  charity 
on  a  gala  day,  via  possibly  a  princess,  certainly  a  duchess  or 
countess.  There  may  be  also  the  pleasure  of  giving  vent  to  such 
an  irrepressible  burst  of  religious  feeling  as  may  be  evolved  by 
listening  to  some  eloquent  bishop,  or  amusing  Spurgeon,  an 
emotion. which  may  lead  some  members  of  congregations  so  far 
as  to  induce  them  to  exchange  the  inevitable  chaiity-plate  shilling 
for  a  half-crown.  While  finally,  for  the  small  sum  of  one  guinea 
yearly,, we  inay  become  part  proprietors  in  a  splendid  building,  and 
have  the  excitement,  besides,  of  being  continually  canvassed  for 
votes.    There  are,  there  must  be,  always  a  large  number  of  people 
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who  have  more  money  to  bestow  in  charity  than  .time  to  inverf*- 
gate  for  themselves  how  best  to  give  it ;  and  it  is  obvionB  iJD^ 
giving  to   established  societies,  whether  they  take  the  foim  o^ 
institutions  or  not,  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  way  in  which  maX^7 
rich  folk  can  distribute  alms. 

Subscriptions  to  charitable  institutions  are  also  made  by  people 
of  moderate  means,  who  Kke  to  see  something  for  their  mxm&y- 
and  who  feel  that  they  do  get  an  equivalent  by  having  votes  *<: 
give  away.     The   objections  to  the  voting  ^nstem  seem  to  Ix 
the  enormous  expenditure  of   money  which  results  in  no  gauD 
either  to  the  candidate  or  the  charity,  and  the  fact  that  tho^^c 
who  have  most  influential  friends  are  the  most  likely  to  sncceecl 
in  a  canvass.     Still  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  subscribeinB 
to  charities  prefer  the  voting  system.     It  is  somewhat  like  tfcae- 
reason  that  a  fancy  fair  brings  in  money :  people  had  rather  pay  &> 
shilling  for  a  hideous  pincushion,  which  they  could  make  at  hoiae 
for  twopence,  than  give  sixpence  and  see  no  return ;  and  if  they 
can  make  the  pincushion  at  home,  and  then,  as  they  think,  help  a- 
charity  by  its  sale,  the  temptation  is  greater  still.    It  is  true  that 
in  fancy  bazaars  for  charitable  objects  a  great  deal  of  money  is  often 
wasted — I  mean  it  brings  in  nothing  to  the  charity — ^but  it  doeB 
give  idle  people  occupation  and  interest,  and  a  pleasing  emotbn 
of  benevolent  excitement.     The  fact  that  it  is  not  the  best  "way  of 
helping  the  charity  remains.  For  much  the  same  reason  the  voting 
system  continues,  and  will  continue,  as  long  as  the  majority  of 
subscribers  to  charities  prefer  their  own  pleasure  to  the  good  of 
the  candidates,  and  want  to  combine  two  ends.     There  is  a  florid 
of  economical  feeling  about  the  arrangement:  it  kills  two  birds witb 
one  stone. 

Another  great  feeUng  in  the  English  mind  is  a  love  of  method 
and  order,  and  the  iiecessarj'  or  imnecessary  forms  of  an  infltitii^ 
tion  are  popular.  The  feeUiig  is  even  carried  so  far,  that  it  ^ 
thought  a  neat  arrangement  to  tie  people  up  into  ticketed  bnndk^ 
before  we  relieve  them  ;  and  it  is  obviously  a  beautifully  siinpl® 
plan  to  choose  the  most  outward  and  visible  circumstance  as  * 
means  of  classification. 

Soldiers'  widows,  for  instance,  must,  of  course,  naturally  prefer 
Kving  near  each  other  and  apart  from  friends.  They  cannot  i^ 
obtain  such  a  boon)  object  to  a  few  little  restrictions,  such  as  n<^ 
being  able  to  knock  in  a  nail  on  which  to  hang  a  picture  witho'tt^ 
the  permission  of  the  authorities.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  lM 
they  would,  like  the  majority  of  Greenwich  pensioners,  prefer 
having  a  small  pension,  and  Kving  where  they  pleased. 

One  does  not  at  first  sight  see  the  reason  for  placing  togetto 
in  an  almshouse  sixty  tailors,  who,  if  they  knew  each  other  in  ih0 
days  of  health,  were  probably  rivals. 
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This  kind  of  classification  is  certainly  carried  out  to  a  wonderful 
degree.  A  few  years  ago,  if  a  man  was  only  thoughtful  enough 
to  die  of  the  right  disease,  his  children  were  easily  provided  for  in 
a  cjtiolera  orphans'  home.  Now,  I  beUeve,  this  institution  has  a 
less  distinctive  title. 

The  chief  advantage  of  an  institution,  at  first  sight,  is  that 
money  is  supposed  to  go  farther ;  but  I  doubt  this  being  always 
the  case.  Aged  governesses,  for  instance,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  study  economy  when  living  together.  I  copy  the  balance-sheet 
of  the  expenses  of  seven  old  ladies  residing  in  an  asylum  at 
Kentish  Town.  It  is  difficidt  to  regret  the  statement  that  it  is 
intended  they  should  move  to  a  smaller  house. 

"Asylum  at  Kentish  Town. 


£ 

Hoasekeeping  expenses       929 

Salary  of  Chaplain 50 

„      „  Lady-Superintendent       75 

Superannuation    of    former    Lady-Superin- 
tendent          50 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes          325 

5. 

18 
0 
0 

0 
15 

1 
0 
0 

0 
5 

Total  1,430 

13 

6 

I  once  knew  a  dear  old  governess  who,  when  rather  in  her  dotage, 
used  to  entertain  me,  when  I  drank  tea  with  her,  with  accounts  of 
the  grandeur  of  her  past  life.  In  one  situation,  she  assured  me, 
riding-horses  had  been  kept  for  her  use ;  and  the  luxury  of  the 
house  was  such  that  she  had  to  "  skip  along  the  passages,"  or  the 
floors,  heated  by  an  expensive  warming  apparatus,  would  have 
burned  her  feet.  Warmed  floors  would  indeed  be  a  deHghtful 
arrangement;  but  I  beheve  a  member  of  the  London  School 
Board  only  suggested  their  use  in  Board  Schools,  and  Board 
Schools  seem  to  be  among  the  most  extravagant  institutions  of 
the  day.  Perhaps,  though,  all  the  old  ladies  in  the  asylum  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  described  by  my  friend,  and  have 
also  been  exclusively  in  noblemen's  famiUes,  where  private  chap- 
lains are  kept.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  us  would  gladly 
subscribe  to  make  the  dechning  years  of  old  governesses  happy ; 
but  I  must  own  that  this  balance-sheet  contrasts,  to  my  mind, 
rather  painfully  with  the  accounts,  in  the  same  report,  of  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  most  of  the  governesses  who  are  receiving  the 
very  moderate  pensions  of  £25  annually  from  other  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  society.  I  quote  two  9a8es,  reminding  my  readers 
that  fifty-seven  instead  of  seven  old  ladies  could  be  assisted,  were 
the  money  spent  in  the  asylum  given  in  pensions. 

^  Ifiss  H.  B.  B.,  aged  seventy-two.    Became  a  governess  for  the  support 
of  herself  and  family,  maintaining  her  mother,  an  invalid,  for  upwai^  of 
VOL.XXVL  2  K 
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thirty  years ;  and  has  consequeutly  been  unable  to  make  any  provision 
for  herself.  Held  an  engagement  last  year  with  a  salary  of  £10,  but  is- 
now  without  any  means  of  support." 

"Miss  H.  H.,  aged  seventy.  Her  parents  dying  when  she  was  an 
infant,  she  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  who,  on  being  left  a  widow^ 
was  no  longer  able  to  support  her,  and  she  became  a  govem^s.  Opened 
a  day  and  boarding  school,  to  give  a  home  to  this  aunt,  and  bring  up 
the  children  of  a  deceased  sister.  Kept  it  for  twenty-eight  years; 
but  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age  render  her  unable  to  continue  the 
labours  of  nearly  forty  years.     Entirely  dependent  upon  friends." 

The  society  has  another  asylum  at  Chislehurst,  in  which  are 
eleven  inmates.  The  balance^heet  is  widely  different  to  that  of 
the  Kentish  Town  asylum ;  and  I  would  notice  that  at  Chisle^ 
hurst  there  seems  to  be  a  system  of  payment  to  the  residents 
instead  of  an  entry  for  housekeeping  expenses,  and  that  a  doctor 
supers.edes  the  chaplain.  There  is  nothing  down  for  rent;  so 
to  this  table  there  ought  to  be  added  some  allowance  for  the 
interest  of  the  sum  expended  in  either  purchasing  or  building  the 
house. 

"Asylum  at  CmsLEiiL-Rsr. 

Additional  expenses  on  drainage  and  land 

Fittings  and  fmniture,  &c 

Payments  to  the  residents     

ooais     •••         •..         •••         •••         ••• 

Medical  Officer  

Lady-Superintendent...  

Parochial  rates,  water,  and  gas 
Garden  and  Gardener  


£. 

g. 

d. 

204 

11 

0 

32 

16 

1 

448 

0 

0 

70 

3 

9 

31 

10 

0 

100 

0 

0 

39 

12 

1 

52 

17 

4 

Total     979     10 


It  will  bo  noticed  that  the  eleven  inmates  spend — even  if  we 
allow  them  £300  a  year  for  rent,  which  is  absurd — less  than  the 
seven. 

Nor  can  any  institution  bo  maintained  -without  a  largo  sum 
going  in  what  may  be  termed  w^orkiiig  expenses.  I  quote  now 
from  the  balance-sheets  of  three  orphan  asylums. 

"  Working  Expense  of  an  iNSTrrcxiON  containing  435  Childrkn. 

£  s,  il 
Advertisements,  and  postage  of  polling  papers 

and  reix)rt  450     10      0 

Charges  on  elections,  anniversary  dinner,*  and 

other  incidental  items     28G     10      2 

Office    expenses,    including  rent,  taxes,   and 

office  repairs,  and  sgJaries  to  Secretary, 

Accountant,  Collector,  and  Clerks         ...  1,170     17      7 


Total     1,907     17       9 ' 
*  1  lio  diDDor  possiblj  brings  in  monoj  by  obtaining  new  sabseribers. 
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'^  Working  Expense  of  an  Institution  containing  173  Children. 


Salaries :  Secretary  and  Clerks 

Advertisements  

Postage  and  stationery* 

Election  expenses        

Printing  reports,  &c 

Collector's  commission 
OflSoe  rent  and  expenses 


£ 

8, 

d. 

59G 

7 

2 

199 

U 

7 

143 

3 

9 

25 

15 

9 

127 

14 

3 

122 

7 

0 

121 

13 

0 

Total     1,336     15      6" 


**  Working  Expense  of  an  Instttution  containing  253  Children. 


Salaries  at  the  office    ... 

Clerk     

Election  and  office  expenses 

Printing  

Advertisements 

Postage  

Rent  of  office  and  cottage 


£ 

s. 

d. 

290 

14 

0 

15 

6 

0 

54 

6 

7 

83 

18 

0 

116 

1 

3 

40 

18 

11 

99 

15 

0 

Total    700     19      9"t 


It  seems  from  these  tables  that  very  large  sums  are  required  for 
ftie  external  machinery  of  these  institutions ;  and  it  must  be  noted 
that  in  no  case  do  the  sums  mentioned  include  any  part  of  the 
original  cost  of  building — no  small  item. 

But  the  question  of  the  expenditure  at  institutions  is  a  matter 
*^^   the  consideration  of  their  subscribers  only,  and  with  which  it 
^    Ideally  almost  impertinent  for  the  non-subscribing  part  of  the 
^^ttununity  to  meddle.     And  as  regards  the  expediency  of  putting 
People  of  one  class  together,  that,  again,  is  very  much  for  the 
^^ipients  of  charitable  gifts  to  decide,  although  I  have  a  suspicion 
~*^^t  many  are  foimd  to   accept   the   shelter    of    an   almshouse 
•^^cause  the  same  money  value  is  not  oflTered  them  in  any  other 
^^y ;  and  as  long  as  people  are  determined  to  see  something  like 
^   fine  building  before  they  will  go  deep  into  their  purses,  alms- 
houses and  homes  will  exist.     I  remember,  though,  at  this  moment 
^^e  sigh  of  a  "  decayed  gentlewoman  "  as  she  said,  "  If  only  the 
^^istitution  would  let  me  have  the  sum  I  cost  in  money,  and  let  me 
live  where  I  like ! " 

Still,  governesses,  and  indigent  blind,  and  aged  pilgrims,  and 
^  grown-up  people  who  have  the  use  of  their  senses,  are  free 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether,  supposing  they  have  the  chance, 
they  will  enter  an  institution  or  not.     But  there  is  one  class  for 

*  An  additional  charge  of  £143  2b.  Id.  is  made  for  school  books. 
t  There  is  an  additional  item  of  X226  Os.  for  anniversary  expenses,  festival,  and 
examination. 

2k2 
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whom  there  are  many  asylums,  a  class  that  has  no  choice  or  power 
of  choice :  I  speak  now  of  orphans  and  destitute  children.     Now, 
undoubtedly,  orphanages  are  the  most  interesting  of  our  institu- 
tions.    Their  object  is  to  prevent  misery  and  poverty  rather  than 
to  alleviate  them  when  they  come — ^to  give  our  destitute  children 
whose  parents  have  been  of  a  respectable  class  the  chance  of 
keeping  their  position.     And  undoubtedly  there  is  very  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  orphanages  as  homes  for  children.      The 
classification  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  for,  although  old  people  are  not 
happiest  with  their  cotemporaries,   the  young  undoubtedly  are. 
Moreover,  the  expense  of  having  children  in  an  orphanage  would, 
it  would  be  reasonably  supposed,  be  less  than  that  of  boarding 
them  out.     It  would  seem  in  many  cases  hard  upon  a  mother  to 
take  her  child  from  her  in  order  to  place  it  in  another  family, 
while  she  is  thought  ungrateful  if  she  does  not  eagerly  accept  the 
proposal  to  place  it  in  a  school  where  it  will  be  boarded,  clothed, 
and  receive  an  excellent  education,  free.      Moreover,  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  teachers  would  not  offer  themselves  for,  such  close 
work  as  that  of  an  institution  unless  they  felt  special  love  of 
children,  special  aptitude  for  the  work.      In  an   institution  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  children  ought  to  be  the  first  con 
sideration.      It  is  also  more  easy  to  have  an  institution  under 
proper  inspection  than  it  would  be  to  visit  the  same  number  of 
children  (if  assisted  by  charity),  either  in  their  mothers'  homes,  or 
boarded  out.     And  one  objection  to  leaving  a  young  child  with  its 
mother  and  paying  her  is,  that  it  is  thought  to  have  a  tendency  to 
pauperize  the  mother. 

But  all  these  reasons  appear  to  me  to  be  outweighed  by  the 
one  consideration  that  orphanage  life  is  an  artificial  Hfe.  Artificial 
life  is  inferior  to  natural  hfe. 

And  here,  before  going  farther,  I  would  note  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inmates  of  our  orphanages  have  mothers.* 
Now,  let  any  reader  of  this  paper  cast  his  thoughts  back  to  the 
days  of  infancy,  and  ask  himself  whether  the  remembrance  of 
father  or  mother  stands  out  the  clearest?  In  most  cases  the 
answer  will  be  that  the  earhest  thoughts  and  associations  are  chiefly 
connected  Avith  the  mother.  Take  a  little  child  away  from  its 
mother,  and  put  it  into  the  happiest  home-circle  you  can  find.  At 
bed-time,  for  two  or  three  nights,  the  child  will  be  homesick. 
This  may  be  said  to  prove  nothing  but  instinct ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  instinct  was  given  us  for  nothing.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  a  young  child  taken  away  from  its  mother  will  soon  forget 
her,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  mother  will  gradually 
care  less  and  less  about  the  child.  We  see  this  in  the  cases  of 
children  sent  over  from  India,  who  soon  forget  their  parents,  and 

*  About  90  por  cent. 
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bg  tu  tiie  TBBItShs  with  whom  they  are  placed ;  while  iieually 
iie  parentfi,  when  thej  retuni    to  England,  care  less  for  their 
►  cliUdren  than  if  they  had  never  been  separated  from  them*     But 
ihifl  is  an  artificial,  not  a  natural  or  desirable  state  of  things. 

Again,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  pauper  spirit  may  prevail  in  any  class. 
Help  given  by  one  firiend  to  another,  whatever  the  difference  of 
rruik,  does  not  pauperize.     Help  given  u-ithout  individual  know- 
I  ledge  or  personal  love  and  s}Tnpathy  must.     The  rnuther  who  has 
[cauvaesed  hard  to  get  her  children  into  an  orphanage  feels  no 
ti tilde  in  the  orduiarj^  sense  of  the  word,  however  much  she 
advertise  it  in  the  Itmei^ !     How  can  she  ?     She  can  no  more 
Vbe  grateful  to  a  committee^  or  to  a  body  of  subscribers,  than  a 
[pauper  can  be  grateful  to  the  relieving  officer  who  gives  her  an 
i  order  for  the  "house  "  or  to  the  ratepayer  who  mamtains  her  in  it, 
J  Trae,  there  is  a  slight  distinction  between  compulsory  payments 
f  aiid  vohmtary  subwcriptions*  but  as  regards  the  effect  on  the  re- 
•  cipient  it  is  very  Blight  indeed.   After  all,  what  does  the  institution 
I  do  for  the  widow  ?     At  a  time  when  she  is,  perhaps^  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  death  of  a  husband,  tlie  very  palliative  proposed 
[  does  but  remove  the  greatest  stimuhis  towards  returning  to  the 
I  work  of  life  in  a  cheerful  spirit.,  and  marks  very  bitterly  the  fact 
that  tlie  poor  cannot  afford  to  have  feelings  !    In  the  case  of  a  rich 
widoWj  ho%v  eagerly  do  people  say,**  Oh,  her  children  will  comfort 
^l*     The  thought  of  the   old  nurse,  described  by  Tennyson, 
f  18  in  every  friend's  mind  if  not  on  their  tongues,  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  and  wholesome  thought.     But  if  a  woman  in  a  lower 
j  olase  of  Kfe  has  the  deepest  sorrow  which  woman  can  feel,  the  first 
[cry  is,  **  Hi»w  maTiy  ehiklren  are  there  t    Let  us  canvass  luitil  they 
roin  orphanages."    I  am  not  fur  a  moment  denying  that  in  many 
boys  could  have    a  better  education  given  them  in  an 
age  than  they  could  receive   at  home ;  and,  provided  the 
i  influence  be  carefully  maintamed  by  regular  hoUdays,  there 

is  much  to  be  said  m  favour  of  boarding-school  education  for 
liilberless  boys ;  but  I  submit  that  what  suits  a  strong,  healthy 
lay  of  nine  or  ten  is  not  the  most  suitaV>le  education  for 
fants  and  girls*  At  one  orphan  asylum,  for  mstance,  no  child  is 
Allowed  to  come  out  for  a  hohday  until  it  is  seven  years  old,  and 
ft  may  be  admitted  in  infancy.  It  is  true  that  the  mother  has 
gave  to  visit  it  occasionally,  but  how  can  this  amount  of  inter- 
ceep  up  a  cliiUVs  knowledge  of  its  homo  and  mother? 
i  to  make  up  for  the  mother*s  Idss  eveiy  night?  A  \i8it 
aoo  a  month  paid  before  the  officials*  The  moi'e  affectionate  the 
uuther  is,  the  greater  trial  \vill  she  find  it  to  see  a  young  child  under 
fuch  eircunifetances.  What  is  the  make-up  to  the  mother  fur  the 
of  her  child?  The  saving  a  xery  small  sum  annually.  In 
►  cases  I  notice  that  a  little  inmate  of  an  oiphanage  is  an  only 
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child.  Would  it  pauperize  a  woman  hopelessly  to  receive  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  child,  say  half  the  sum  it  costs  in  an  institu- 
tion! 

What  is  the  first  need  of  eveiy  child — I  had  almost  said  even 
of  every  animal?  Individual  knowledge,  indi^adual love.  In  the 
case  of  children  who  have  lost  both  parents,  we  have  to  do  with 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  what  can  never  be  made  up  to 
them  in  after-life.  No  amomit  of  petting,  of  kindness,  of  love, 
through  Ufe  can  do  away  with  the  effect  of  this  terrible  loss :  a 
loss  of  a  natural  education,  of  a  home,  of  a  love  purer  and  deeper 
than  any  other  earthly  love — ^the  missing  the  intense  happiness  of 
being  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  one  person. 

**  Tho  love  of  all  is  but  a  small  thing  to  the  love  of  one.*' 

Have  we  never  seen  childi*en  whose  interest  in  lessons,  and 
even  in  play,  flagged  because  no  one  grown-up  person  cared  about 
the  lesson  or  the  play,  because  success  or  failure  was  a  matter  of 
no  moment  to  any  looker-on  ?  I  am  sure  there  is  real  advantage 
in  being  looked  at  by  at  least  one  person,  as  if  a  halo  were  round 
our  hair.  We  should  all  be  much  more  ugly,  and  disagreeable, 
and  stupid  than  we  are,  if  no  one  had  ever  beUeved  us  to 
be  beautiful,  and  pleasant,  and  clever.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
fond  mother  8  admiration  for  her  child  is  founded  often  on  a 
fallacy.  But  it  is  not.  She  views  through  love's  medium, 
that  is  all.  Children  are  often  such  sohtary  Uttle  creatures, 
often  even  morbid.  They  seem  gregarious,  but  yet  are  lonely; 
they  are  so  constantly  misunderstood.  Is  not  stupidity  often 
confused  with  obstinacy,  and  a  nervous  tompemment  with 
wilfulness  ?  How  many  children  suffer  from  terror  of  which  they 
never  speak  ?  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
childhood  is  a  happy  time,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  perplexed  and 
perplexing  time,  a  period  when,  more  than  at  any  other  in  life, 
individual  knowledge  and  love  and  infinite  watclifulness  are 
needed.  And  what  does  a  cliaritable  pubHc  do  for  children  who, 
having  lost  their  homes,  specially  need  all  the  outside  help  that 
can  possibly  be  given?  It  places  them  in  as  an  unnatural  a 
position  as  can  possibly  be  found.  It  has  been  observed  that 
where  a  cliild  is  to  be  naturally  brought  up,  the  patience  of  the 
adult  in  whose  charge  it  is  must  be  constantly  tried.  Therefore, 
as  it  is  not  desirable  to  woriy  the  officials  in  our  orphanages  into 
untimely  graves,  the  natural  conseciucnce  of  herding  several 
hundred  cliildron  together  must  be  to  bring  tlicm  up  unnatiuully. 
It  is  of  course  true,  that  in  many  cases  children,  specially  only 
children,  suffer  from  having  too  much  attention  given  by  anxious 
mothers.  But  this  evil  prevails  chiefly  among  a  class  who  are 
never  likely  to  fill  our  orj^hanages.     A  mother  in  the  middle  class 
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if3ly  likely  to  lin A^n  had  time  to  notice  a  child  too  much ;  and  I 
I  wottld  fttrtlicr  add,  that  although  wliat  m  called  a  spoilt  (i.<j,,  au 
aver-indidged)  child  is  often  unhappy,  and  always  disagreeable, 
time  of  childhood,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is 
ilV^ ;  while  the  child  wlioee  natural  instincts  are  repressed 
I  during  itB  early  days  is  maimed,  if  not  mined. 

But  what  of  the  i  i  '  and  education  possible  where  cliildi'en 
laro  put  en  nuutHe?  l>  i  -rf  habits  of  order,  nciitiiesia,  and  all  out- 
|«ido  Tirtues,  so  to  speak,  can  bo  readily  acquired,  more  readily 
M  an  ordiiiafv  home.  But  what  of  monil  qualities — ^tnith 
.rnce  /  Is  it  not  the  very  esscuce  ut'  truth  that  our  notions 
I  of  right  aud  wix>ug  sh»»uld  be  true,  our  desires  true  i  It  is  possible 
Itu  Imj  very  inaccurate  in  the  letter,  and  very  true  in  spirit. 

Now,  the  very  fact  of  bringing  up  children  in   large  numbers 
crente-B  an  artificial,  ue*SL  false,  standard  of  truth, 

llie  child  who  learns  quickly  is  probably,  in  school  language,  a 

|guod  cliild*     So  a  retentive  memory  or  quickness  is  confused,  iii 

iiai  cldld'S  mind*  with  industry. 

^*'        '  'M  who  is  sniooth-tornpered  is  good.  It  does  not  matter 

jwh*  M  amiability  is  produced  by  good  healtli  or  by  a  certain 

iJncUffereiice  and  coldness  of  tlisposition^     The  happy  owner  of  a 

'1  temper  is  distinctly  a  better  child  than  either  its 

Mr  more  sensitivo  companions. 

But  again,  to  speak  of  truth  in  a  more  ordinary  sense,  do  not 

•okfldreu  frequently  tell  more  hes  at  sclifKol  than  at  homo  I     And 

^llriiy  ?     Possibly  for  two  reasons  proceeding  from  one  root.    Tboy 

ivc  more  temptations  at  sohool  to  untruth,  and  also,  though 

[ie  tintnte  words  may  bo  discerned  and  punidied  at  school,  the 

DauBe  which  produced  them  is  not  known*     A  mother  would  avoid 

>uttuig  fitnmbUug-blocks  in  her  child's  way;  a  school  teacher, 

Trom  want  of  loiowledge  of  the  child,  cannot  always  avoid  leading 

it  into  temptation.     The  luitrutlifulness  of  some  young  children  is 

irdly  a  fault  in  itself;  it  is  a  circumstance  aimng  from  some  fault 

>r  h   ' 

'ill  J  jrity  of  children  are  untruthful  from  timidity ;  a  really 
idically  untmthful  cbUd  has  probably  been  made  so  by  some 
vmit  of  tact  or  t^ympathy  in  its  elder.s.  The  treatment  children 
squire  is  so  dilferent,  for  one  child  may  be  a  hero  for  wliispering 
vlmt  another  would  delight  in  impudently  proclaiming.  Some 
11  tell  stories  from  vanity.  These  are  imaginative  children, 
e  to  prt)duce  a  sensation.  We  see  the  Hame  iucliuatioji  in 
\iOBe  half-educated  grown-up  children  who  nish  into  our  rooms 
i»uthed,  and  eager  to  tell  some  horrible  story,  to  make  a 
in,  if  only  for  once. 
Some  children  are  natumlly  so  proud  that  it  gives  them  intense 
lin  to  own  themselves  in  the  wmng.    They  probably  develop 
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into  the  tiresome  people  who,  beiii 
mistake.  We  envy  thern^  but  it  ifi  ai 
ration. 

Now,  Iiow  18  the  moBt  painstaking  matron,  the  most  carefa 
teacher  in  the  world,  to  discover  what  are  the  diflerent  cai 
which  produce  apparently  the  same  residtt  The  child  is  ver 
naughty  and  untruthful,  and  is  punished  and  scolded,  and  thef 
is  an  end  of  it.  But  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  cliild 
much  the  better  for  either  the  scolding  or  punishment, 
symptom  of  the  disease  has  been  attacked,  but  not  the  diseas 
itself,  because  there  has  been  no  doctor  able  to  ascertain  its  natur 
Again,  nothing  more  upsets  a  child's  notion  of  truth  aiid  falBchood 
than  being  treated  unjustly ;  and  it  is  distinctly  tmjuet  to 
all  children  alike.  The  cliild  who  is  dull  at  his  lessonR,  and 
therefore  scolded  for  idleness,  is  nnjuRtly  treated.  The  probabilit 
is  that  he  may  not  underBt^^nd  the  injustice,  but  he  will  puzzl^ 
his  poor  Httle  brains  A\dth  a  wearj'  sensation  of  perplexin| 
naughtiness.  Of  course,  among  the  numbers  of  children  m 
ordinary  day  school,  there  must  be  injustice  and  mistake  ofteu 
But  then  the  home  influence  tells  the  other  way;  the  child  kno"^ 
that  his  mother,  or  big  brother  or  sister,  will  like  to  hear  how 
all  was,  and  is  sure  to  comfort,  or  perhaps  to  give  a  httle,  not 
altogether  unpleasant,  scolding;  but  in  any  case  sure  to  be 
interested  and  patient. 

To  take  another  pomt.  How  are  children*s  tempers  to  be  deal 
vnih  in  masses?  How  is  obstinacy  to  bo  turaod  to  fii-mneas,  aoi 
wealaiesB  to  self-rehance  ?  In  so-called  ill-tempered  chile 
there  seems  usually  a  moment  of  hesitation  when  they  are  wl 
is  called  "  put  out/'  a  moment  when  a  gro\\m-up  person  wh 
knows  the  child's  cUsposition  has  a  chance  of  turning  the  scald 
But  how  iniposmblo  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  nJe  for  thiaj 
One  child  may  be  cured  by  a  joke,  which  would  infuriate  anothel 
In  a  large  school,  bad-tempered  children  must  be  treated,  to 
great  extent,  alike,  I  casnot  attribute  the  sullenness  genemll| 
found  among  girls  who  have  been  educated  in  pauper  school 
entirely  either  to  chance  or  pauper  blood,  and  am  iucUned 
beUeve  the  same  condition  likely  to  prevail  in  other  caeee  whc 
numbers  of  children  are  l>rought  up  together. 

Children  are  otl:en  self-absorbed  to  an  unwholesome  extent 
How  are  they  to  learn  generosity  and  thoughtful n ess  for  otho* 
in  a  school  ]  The  very  8a\iDg  up  of  pence  for  a  brother  (»r  sisterj 
birthday  present  is  uaefid  in  bringing  a  child  out  of  itself;  bn 
children  brought  up  away  from  their  relatives  forget  them,  an^ 
frequently  have  nothing  nf  their  own  to  give. 

And  kstly,  what  of  the  religious  tiuining  of  young  children  1 
I  would  say  it  with  all  reverence,  but  does  not  a  mother  repr 
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Imni  to  a  yoiiug  child  abiioBt  a  Divine  Being  I  And  who  bo  well  as 
a  mother  can  give  the  first  idea  of  ruUgion  to  a  child  ?     Listen  to 
the  ordinaiy  nurseiy  religious  doctrine  as  administered  by  nurses 
^    or  other  servants,     '*  God  sees  all  you  do,  and  is  angty  when  you 
,      do  wrong.     lie  will  make  all  wicked  people  miserable  for  ever/* 

I  But  the  mother's  teaching  is  of  a  Father's  love  and  care.  She 
tellfl  the  child  how  God  loves  all  the  people  He  created^  but  chil- 
dren most  of  all.  The  ideas  which  a  young  child  has  of  the  love 
of  God  all  come  from  the  mother. 
But  when  childi*en  are  motherless,  we  almost  inevitably  make 
—  the  religious  teaching  hard  and  dry.  It  is  not  the  teacher's  fault. 
^Ut  cannot  be  helped  or  liindered.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  institution, 
^■Ibat  mystic  thing  created,  not  for  the  children  who  till  it,  but 
|lft8  a  8ort  of  Moloch  to  which  they  are  to  be  sacrificed. 

But  if  the  want  of  individual  care  and  attention  be  bad  for 
young  children,  what  must  it  be  for  those  a  few  years  older — 
Bpecially  for  girls  t  There  are  a  thousand  questions  which  nearly 
ay  girl  will  ask  her  mother,  or  rather  which  the  average  mother 
answer  unasked.  But  the  orphanage  cliild  adds  to  all  the 
perplexities  of  ordinary  life  the  fact  that  her  prepamtion  for  that 
fe  has  been  entirely  ai-tificiah  It  might  have  fitted  her  for  a 
Donvent,  but  not  for  the  world  mto  wliich  she  is  plunged;  for  the 
Becluflion  «>f  oiphanage  life  has  first  created  artificial  difficulties 
[and  perplexities,  and  haa  further  beautifully  provided  that  there 
'Rhall  be  no  means  of  solving  them,  for  the  child  who  is  virtually 
separated  from  her  near  relations  at  an  early  age  (and  here  I 
would  again  repeat  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  inmates  of 
our  orphan  asylums  have  mothei-s)  is  hardly  likely  to  confide  in 
them  when  she  leaves  school.  The  affection  on  each  side  must  be 
merged  more  or  less  in  a  sort  of  curiosity.  It  may  be  remarked 
J  that  in  many  cases  the  children  havo  hoHdays  ;  but  in  all  oi-phan- 
lAgee  it  Tivill  be  found  that  a  conMdurablc  number  of  cliiklren  do  not 
1  go  home  for  the  holidays  (uatviral  ties  have  been  so  broken  by 
je),  and  in  some  institutions  they  are  not  allowed.  In  one  I 
jw  that  the  girls  remain  far  five  years,  during  which  time  they 
rare  not  allowed  to  return  home  at  all,  unless  their  mothers  are 
mying.  This  nde,  which  I  hopo  is  about  to  be  altered,  must 
iRurely  have  been  inventt^d  by  the  class  of  people  who,  while  they 
I  often  neglect  to  visit  their  friends  when  aUve,  hasten,  like  so  many 
superior  undertakei-s,  to  their  funei*als. 

The  relatii*ns  of  the  children  may  visit  them,  it  is  true,  and  in 
iome  institutions  are  allowed  to  see  them  alone;  but  this  is  not 
univereal,  I  was  myself  present  not  long  ago.  on  a  visiting  day, 
at  one  of  our  largest  institutions.  We  were  shown  into  a  grand 
dining-hall,  vrith  countless  tables  covered  with  not  spotless  table- 
cloths, and  the  air  heavy  with  a  smell  as  of  dinner  and  soft  soap 
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mingled.    Against  the  tables  were  benches,  and  there  did  friends 
and.relaitions  sit  patiently  for  about  twenty  minutes.     Then  doom* 
were  opened,  and  sundry  small  faces  peeped  in.    There  are  more 
than  six  hundred  children  in  that  asylum :  there  might  have  been 
fifteen  or  twenty  who  saw  tlieir  friends  on  that  visiting  day.^  We' 
had  seeuy  as  we  walked  through  splendid  grounds  towards  the 
grand  entrance,  many  Uttle  faces  flattened  against  the  windows,' 
on  the  look-outj  I  suppose,  for  visitors.    Each  parent  or  relative 
who  was  present  was  wisely  provided  with  oranges  or  eatables  'in 
some  form,  and  the  visited  children  munched  diUgently,'  eatmg 
far  more  than  they  talked.    My  little  friend,  who  looked  well  and 
happy,  was  spared  much  trouble  as  regards  conversation  by  one 
o£  the  servants  who  sat  near,  and  who  answered  many  of  our 
questions  (the  child's  sister  was  with  me)  in  this  style : — 
.  "  What  class  are  you  in,  Janie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Janie  is  a  bright  girl,  are  you  not,  Janie  ?  She's  in  tiie 
second  class." 

"Yes,"  whispered  the  bright  girl,  who  could  not  be  induced  to 
speak  out;  but  she  hardly  knew  her.  own  sister,  having  been  in 
the  orphanage  since  she  was  two  years  old,  during  which  time* 
this  sister  had  only  twice  visited  her.  (She  is  now  nine,  and 
has  been  home  for  hoUdays.) 

Some  other  question  eKcited  the  answer  that  Janie  had  had  a 
sore  throat. 

"  Yes,"  interposed  the  indefatigable  maid  again,  "  Janie  is^  a 
delicate  girl.  This  time  last  year  she  was  like  a  little  fading 
lily ;  we  had  to  nurse  her  up,  and  make  quite  an  old  woman  of 
her,  hadn't  we,  Janie  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  hissed  the  fading  lily  again. 

All  this,  and  more  of  a  Uke  nature,  was  kindly  said,  and  doubt- 
less kindly  meant ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  if  I  had  had  any  doubts 
as  to  Janie's  talents  or  delicacy,  this  conversation  would  liave 
tended  to  solve  my  difficulties.  But  besides  being  visited  by 
relations,  it  may  bo  suggested  that  the  children  are  encomuged 
to  write  letters.  To  this  I  can  only  reply  that  cliildren's  letters 
do  not  convey  much  idea  of  their  characters,  thoitghts,  wishes, 
or  feeUngs.  It  is  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  do  at  once  two  things 
well;  and  a  child  has  to  contend  with  difficulties  of  Avriting  and 
spelling,  besides  composition.  It  is  about  as  easy  for  a  child  to 
write  a  real  letter  as  it  would  be  for  a  person  whose  knowledge 
of  German  was  confined  to  the  power  of  foiining  the  characters 
to  compose  a  poem  in  that  language.  But  let  us  suppose  the 
most  favourable  specimen  possible — a  girl  advanced  for- her  a/ge, 
sent  to  school  when  not  a  mere  child.  Grant  her  a  natural 
love  of  writing,  and  a  special  facility  of  expression,  and  what 
is  the  result!    Are  her  letters  very  like  her  talks  with  her  mothef  t 
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But  the  ordinary  school-boy  or  schoot-girl,  if  natural,  requests 
stampB  or  cakes,  says  when  the  holidays  are  coming,  apologizes 
for  a  short  letter  because  ^'  there  is  no  time,"  and  that  is  about 
aU. 

It  must  further  be  noted  that  the  half-educated  adult,  and  the 
well-drilled  school-boy  or  school-gii'l,  consider  a  letter  to  be  a 
means  of  expressing,  not  what  is  thought  or  felt,  but  what  it  is 
aesomed  ought  to  be  thought  or  felt.  An  ex-inspector  has  kindly 
given  those  of  us  who  study  blue-books  specimens  of  such  letters 
from  children  brought  up  in  district  schools,  and  assures  us,i  a 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  particular  institutions  dear  to  hi 
heart,  that  hundreds  of  similar  letters  can  be  there  perused — a 
statement  which,  though  doubtless  true,  is  certainly  neither  im- 
portant nor  surprising.  It  is  a  style  of  composition  which  has 
undergone  various  modifications,  but  of  which  Mr.  Squeers  has, 
perhaps,  furnished  the  most  perfect  specimen. 

An  intelHgent  girl  of  my  acquaintance,  speaking  of  her  brother 
and  sister,  remarked :  "  Herbert  is  a  regular  orphanage  boy,  sur- 
prised at  everything  he  saw  when  he  came  for  his  first  hoUdays, 
and  in  his  letters  (he  is  only  ten)  he  says  how  he  hopes  his  dear 
brothers  are  Uke  himself,  making  the  best  use  of  their  time  for 
study ;  and  Lucy  writes  that  she  has  heard  such  a  lovely  sermon 
from  dear  Mr.  Johnson  I " 

Now,  would  any  reasonable  person  say  that  such  letters  as  these 
afford  any  clue  whatever  to  a  child's  character  ? 

So  I  maintain  that  tlie  orphanage  child  (unless  she  has  gone  home 
for  holidays)  comes  out  to  her  friends  an  unknown  quantity,  and 
likely  to  continue  one,  for  what  creature  is  so  shy  and  so  sensitive 
as  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  J  Of  course  it  may  be  urged  that  shyness 
does  not  exist  in  these  days ;  it  is  a  thing  gone  by.  But  surely 
people  who  say  tliis  confuse  outside  shyness — a  shyness  of  manner, 
in  fact — ^with  something  much  deeper.  Girls  and  boys,  and  grown- 
up people  too,  may  have  a  freedom  of  manner  bordering  on  inso- 
lence, and  yet  wear  a  thick  shell  of  shyness  and  sensitiveness  over 
the  inner  self. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  here.  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
sympathize  %\'ith  those  who  would  tear  off"  coverings  by  force — who 
can  enlarge  from  a  platfoim  upon  experiences — whose  eagerness  to 
reveal  themselves  and  their  own  opinions  and  feelings  is  so  great 
that  they  are  keen  to  probe  then-  more  sensitive  neighboui-s  as  an 
excuse  for  their  own  egotism ;  neither  do  I  for  a  moment  deny  that 
there  are  depths  in  each  of  us  which  could  not  be  fathomed  by 
man,  and  which  cannot,  without  rashness,  be  stiiTed.  But  there 
are  also  in  the  minds  of  young  boys  and  girls  depths  which  had 
better  be  stirred  and  fathomed,  gliosta  to  be  scared  away,  doubts 
to  be  settled,  mistakes  to  be  set  right,  false  views  to  be  exchanged 
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for  tme  otigk  ;  and  I  submit  that  these  odcIh  will  laot  be  attained  by 
the  most  liriiliant  of  collective  lesRons,  for  there  are  lessoiiB  to  be 
taught  only  through  home  and  family  life,  and  there  to  be  learnt 
as  surely  as  unconeciouply. 

Again,  it  is  an  important  question.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of 
children  brought  up  in  orphanages  ?  It  is  comparatively  easy  for 
■boys  to  get  places  as  clerks,  or  in  shops ;  but  all  officials  seem  in  a 
tale  as  to  the  comparative  difficulty  of  placing  the  girls,  iVnd  indeed 
it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  girl  of 
lifteon.*  I  talked  over  the  point  at  one  ori>hanage,  where  the  matron 
told  me  a  girl  who  had  just  left  would  be  fitted  for  **  a  nice 
domestic  character,  but,  of  coui*Be,  could  have  no  domestic  instruction 
|given  in  aji  institution.  The  girls  would  so  get  into  the  servants* 
^%iray,  They  leani  drawing,  aud  those  whose  friends  desire  it  learn 
miisic.*'  In  another  orphanage  I  heard  that  those  who  were 
Ukt*ly  to  become  governesses  leanit  music.  This  seemed  a  wiser 
nde ;  and  in  tliis  asylmn,  too,  a  littlu  housework  was  taught^  and 
the  girls  encouraged  by  small  money  rewards.  Now,  a  girl  in  her 
o\\^i  home,  or  in  a  small  middle-class  family,' ceiiainly  would  have 
man)'  opportunities  of  learning  how  to  dust  a  room,  wash  up  chinSv 
&c.,  Avhich  would  never  be  possible  in  an  oi'phanage.  I  went  to 
one  asyliun  where  the  published  report  spoke  of  the  children  not 
being  en  inusspy  but  of  a  system  of  family  life,  I  was  most  kindly 
shown  over  the  range  of  splendid  buildings — beautiful  board-room, 
jiretty  sitting-rooms  for  the  teachere,  all  exquisitely  kept,  a  dining- 
hall  Uke  a  banqueting  room,  with  a  gaUeiy*  from  whence  we  saw 
the  children  dine.  But  the  ''  family  hfe  ?  "  Two  hundred  girls  in 
(me  building,  sleeping  fifty  in  a  dormitoiy.  The  boys  are  in 
Sep  rate  houses,  fifty  in  a  house,  twenty-five  in  a  dormitiiry. 
Nearly  every  exteraal  thing  that  w^oidd  naturally  open  the 
minds  of  cliildren  and  develop  their  intelligence  must  be  denied, 
becaiise  it  cannot  be  managed  in  an  institution.  Here  the  girls 
had  money  to  spend,  but  might  not  go  to  a  shop*  Their  frocks 
are  always  the  same  colour,  and  the  same  material  in  winter 
and  summer.  The  first  point  may  seem  unimportant,  but  we 
all  know  how  children  like  a  change  of  colouiv  With  few 
exceptions,  three  meals  a  day  are  the  rale.  This  may  be 
enough  for  middle-class  childien,  though  I  hardly  know  why  it 
should  be,  if  it  is  not  enough  for  upper-class,  and  certainly  it 
seems  a  long  time  for  a  child  to  wait  from  six  o'clock  copper 
time  till  the  next  morning's  breakfast.  Considering  the  lai^gt 
expenditure  at  these  institutions,  it  seems  curious  that  a  Kttle 
more  should  not  be  laid  out  on  such  extra  luxuries  as  clean  under* 


*  Then  mt^  of  eoni-Bo.  some  l&rgQ  institatioua  whsr«  orphan  girl*  wo  trmiii*4  m 
M«rTant&.    One  old-«stnbliabed  oi'phanage  proyidea  fc^r  the  childi*ftii  hvtng  bound  appnT 
tic©  hi  iTBSpecUbltf  ProtostaDt  fftinilieg. 
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"clothing and  slight  stippei-s,  Audi  ehould  like  the  children  to  have 

jre  intercourae  Avith  the  outside  world  than  they  have  in  most 

flnms ;  in  eeveral  they  rarely  go  beyond  the  grounds. 

Lastly,  there  must  be,  in  all  lustitutions  where  much  of  the  care 

of  the  children  is  delegated  from  one  official  to  another,  considerable 

chance  of  injudicious  treatment,  specially  if  coi'poral  punishmeut 

be  given  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.     Not  long  ago  I  chanctjd  to 

I  be  going  throiigh  some  dormitories,  in  one  of  which  a  master  was 
beating  a  child.    It  is  of  course  highly  probable  that  the  little 
feUow  screamed  more  violently  than  was  necessary ;  but  I  did 
wish  that  the  nurse,  who  was  showing  me  rouud  at  the  time,  had 
expressed  any  opinion  on  the  point  beyond  that  "  children  must 
be  punished,  and  they  hallooed  more  than  they  were  hurt;**  and 
^  I  think  most  people  Tivill  feel  that  the  managers  of  orphanages 
B  would  do  wisely  to  make  it  a  rule  that  beating  should  be  a  public 
~  ptmiabment,  not  inflicted  in  a  donnitory  with  no  witnesses.     This 
rale  would  be^  I  believe,  as  beneficial  to  the  masters  as  to  the 
pupils. 

The  fact  that  the  chief  promoters  of  institutions  are  people  who 
^ve  not  time  personally  to  superintend  them  increases  the  chance 
of  the  children*s  occasionally  euflering  from  the  hot  temper  or  in- 
justice of  one  olEcial,  Of  course,  all  children  at  school^  even 
children  in  the  best-regulated  nnrseiy  at  home,  may,  and  often  I 
believe  do,  suffer  from  the  tj-ianny  of  teachers  and  nurses;  but  at 
least  they  have  some  one  to  whom  they  can  complain ;  and,  at 

I  ordinary  schools,  there  is  tliis  additional  hold  upon  the  master — 
that  the  pupils  would  certaiidy  leave  if  their  parents  or  guardians 
thought  them  ill-used,  while  orphanages  are  not  wholly  (as  far  as 
the  cliildren  are  concerned)  milike  prisons* 
The  question  now  arises,  is  there  any  remedy  for  many  of  the 
evils  I  have  described  as  attending  the  bringing  up  of  cliildren  in 
masses,  or  must  they  all  exist  if  numbers  are  to  be  congregated 
under  one  roof  1 

It  would  seem  that  a  good  deal  might  be  done  to  make  the 
■orphanages  more  of  homes,  less  of  schools,  less  still  of  prisons, 
fit  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  children  do  entertain  a  sincere 
&gard  for  the  officials  under  whose  charge  they  were,  and  many 
antes  of  orphanages  become  subscribers  to  them  in  after-life.    But 
bven  if  the  utmost  possible  were  done  to  make  the  institutions  more 
lome-like,  their  size  would  baffle  the  attempt  at  every  turnt  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be,  in  my  opinion^  suitable  for  yoimg  children, 
>r^  indeed,  for  older  ones,  imless  the  rc^gularity  of  holidays  makes 
them,  in  fact,  into  free  boarding-schools.     And  few  mothers  in  the 
Dipper  classes  would  care  to  send  their  children  to  a  boarding- 
chool  containing  200  girls  or  more. 
But  another  system  is  silently  gaining  ground  in  England- -a 
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system  which  has  worked  well  for  years  in  Scotland  and  Irelaiid, 
though  hitherto  appUed  only  to  a  lower  class :  I  mean  boarding- 
out.  The  Post  OflSce  Orphan  Home,  and  the  Railway  Benevolent 
Institution,  in  England,  are  trying  the  plan.  Both,  at  present, 
adopt  the  non-building  and  non-voting  system.  I  append  an 
extract  from  the  third  annual  report  of  the  former  institute : — 

'^  The  Home  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  boarding,  clothing,  and 
educating  the  orphans  of  sorters^  letter-carriers,  and  other  members  of  the 
minor  establishment  of  the  Post  Office,  either  in  London  or  the  provinces, 
who  have  been  subscribers  to  the  institute.  Applicants  are  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years,  according  to  priority  of  appli- 
cation, and  either  placed  at  suburban  and  provincial  schools,  or  as  boar^rs 
with  carefully-selected  foster-parents,  who  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
committee;  the  great  expense  of  maintaining  an  establishment  is  thus 
altogether  avoided.  Boys  are  maintained  until  fourteen,  and  giris  till  they 
are  fifteen  years  of  age.  Girls  are  instructed  in  domestic  duties,  and  on 
leaving  the  Home,  suitable  situations  are  obtained  for  them.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  children  imder  the  prescribed  age." 

I  regret  to  see  that  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Railway  Benevolent  Institution  suggests 
establishing  a  school  in  which  "  the  children  could  be  gathered 
together,"  on  the  grounds,  first,  "  that  the  institution  would  gain 
more  support  if  the  good  that  is  being  done  were  visible  to  the 
public  eye ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  institution  would  then  more 
distinctly  stand  to  the  children  in  loco  parentis^ 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  institution  can  fill  the  place  of 
parents  to  a  child.  Although  I  might  venture  to  argue  from 
theory  that,  when  the  family  tie  is  broken,  it  is  better  to  put  a 
child  into  another  family,  where  it  will  gradually  fit  in  and  find  a 
new  home,  I  prefer  to  go  rather  upon  the  effect  of  boarding-out 
as  gathered  from  the  experience  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch.  These 
facts,  with  much  other  interesting  information,  are  contained  in 
a  book  recently  pubKshed  by  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  :* — 

"  Boarding-out  in  Scotland  has  been  in  operation  twenty-eight  yectfst 
(1874).  Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  children  were  boardecl  out  by 
Edinburgh  parish  in  the  year  1874,  at  an  average  cost  of  4s.  Id.  per 
week.  .  .  .  Ninety -one  per  cent,  of  boarded-out  children  from  Glasgow 
parish  were  ascertained  to  be  doing  well  in  1872 — their  several  occupations 
being  mentio7ied.*' 

In  England. 

The  Local  Government  Board  reports,  in  1872,  169  children 
boarded  out  under  tlie  management  of  twenty^ight  committees ;  and 
adds — 

"  The  reports  which  we  have  received  on  the  condition  of  the  children 
generally  are  favourable  as  to  their  health,  appearance,  and  management, 

*  "  Boarding  Out  and  Panper  Schools,**  by  Menella  B.  Smedloy. 
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satL^iari  I^  in  tliiB  rc^j^pect,  of  the  syst<?m  of  boardijjg- 

out  our  orphan  and  tit.  jujier  children,  under  the  immtdiaU  supervimm 

[&/  coinmiiUeSy  who  voluntuiijy  luidertake  the  duty.** 

Special  reports  from  CUorltoD,  Birraingliam,  Bath,  and  other  places, 
entirely  confirm  this  statements 


In  Ireland, 

The  Protestant  Oiphan  Society  had  in  1859  been  at  work  thirty 
I  )*ear8  ;  2,132  children  bad  been  boarded  out,  and  the  deaths  per 

annum  had  never  exceeded  1  per  cent Dr.  M*Blaire,  Assis- 

jtant   Commissioner,  comparing  thi«   Byetem  with  that  of  large 
[nchools^  observes — 

•* Children  hn»«ght  np  in  schools  are  not  likely  to  acquire  tliat  self- 

L4iiuic«  aiid  ex[»erience  of  the  world  which  are  nece^staiy  to  fit  them  for 

LtJie  etrnggle  of  after*life.    .    .     ,    The  same  amount  of  funds  will  provide, 

3U  this  way,  for  a  larger  number  than  if  tiiey  were  cong"i-egated  together 

in  one  e&taljlishment/' 

The  Preebyterian   Orphan   Society   has   been   successfully  at 

Pork  for  eight  years,  and  has  some  pecnliaiitics  wortliy  of  notice. 

There  is  in  connection  vnth  it  a  **  mutual  benefit "  scheme,  by 

Iirhich  the  children  of  working  men  contributing  above  a  certain 
mnm  (minimum  2b.  6d,)  have  a  claim  on  the  fund  in  case  of 
orphanage  or  necessity Another  feature  is  that  or|)hans 
rwho  have  lost  one  parent  only  are  boarded  with  the  mother,  and 
1  that  a  preference  is  given  to  relations  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  lost  both  parents, 

I  In  another  part,  of  the  same  volume  Miss  Smedley  says  of 
boarding-out — 
"  One  of  ita  greatest  securities  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  it  is  worked  with 
any  sort,  of  success  it  nmst  be  worked  by  a  number  Cff  earnest  pjcrsons^ 
ro-upenitiiig,  indeed,  hut  yet  acting  with  a  certain  hedthy  ffTeedom  and 
independence  of  eacli  other.  ...  It  lias  the  further  advantage^  that 
if  a  l'ailiu*e  ix'curs,  it  affects  only  it^  t>wii  province.  Like  the  water-tight 
compartments  of  a  modem  ship,  one  may  be  sliattered  antl  all  the  others 
remain  intact.  Separate  life,  space  fur  individual  (leveloijmerit,  power  of 
kptation  to  a  great  variety  of  needs,  ein^umstances,  and  characters, 
nienee,  cheapness,  practicability  as  an  exjjerinient,  without  entailing 
any  serious  consequences  if  abandimed  :  on  all  the^e  jKJints — and  they 
are  pr»ints  of  high  importance  in  dealing  with  paujier  education — it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  question  its  superiority  to  the  other  system  *^  (j.€.^ 
'arge  schools). 

Jfiss  Smodley  is  speaking  of  pauper  cliildren ;  but  surely  the 

le  argiunents  would  apply,  and  it  seems  to  me  with  increased 

Torce,  to  children  of  a  higher  class.     Why  should  not  orphan  in- 

[i^titutes  be  formed  on  the  extraordinaiy  system  of  considering, 

^rjft^  the  benefit  of  the  cliildren  i     S'urely  wliile  under  seven  or 

eight  yc*ars  of  age  that  would  J>e  best  secured  by  leaving  them 
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with  a  mother  or  near  relation.  But  of  course  proper  care  mugt 
be  exercised  to  see  that  the  money  given  is  really  expended  on 
the  child.  Would  not  this  be  possible,  and  ought  it  not  to  be 
arranged  at  a  less  cost  than  nearly  £2,000,  divided  among  435 
children  in  working  expenses!  Societies  might  be  formed  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Protestant  Orphanage  Society  in  every  coimty 
in  England.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  board  a  child  with  strangers, 
care  could  be  taken  to  select  homes  near  good  middle-class 
schools,  and  children  might  with  advantage  bo  placed  in  families 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  own  rank  of  life.  The  gain 
would  be  to  the  better-class  orphan  all  that  Miss  Smedley  sees 
it  would  be  to  the  pauper  child,  and  more  besides;  for  the 
children  of  the  class  who  at  present  fill  our  orphanages  would,  if 
boarded  out,  have  opportunities  of  making  influential  friends — 
friends  more  likely  to  stand  to  them  in  loco  parentis  than  an  insti- 
tution possessing  the  most  fascinating  building  that  the  most 
skilled  architect  ever  planned. 

Henrietta  L.  Synnot. 


THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  AND  THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 


1 ITHEN  Lord  !Melbourue  was  Prime  Minister,  in  the  first 
T  T  December  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  there  was  a  question 
lefore  the  House  of  Commons  touching  Irish  Election  Petitions. 
-A.  yoimg  man  addressed  the  House  for  some  twenty  minutes, 
^mid  "murmurs"  and  "interruption,"  until  at  last  the  "shouts"  of 
members  overwhelmed  half  a  sentence.  "  The  noble  lord,"  said 
:the  maiden  speaker,  "  might  wave  in  one   hand  the  Keys  of  St. 

Peter,  and  in  the  other ."      Since  that  day   Mr.   DisraeU  has 

sketched  for  us,  with  the  fine  satirical  pencil  of  his  tongue,  a  long 
gallery  of  Parliamentary  portraits ;  they  troop  in  the  mind's  eye, 
*ome  wth  the  supple  step  of  his  "  red  Indian  of  debate,"  others 
^th  the  "  Batavian  grace  "  of  his  "  hon.  friend  "  the  member  for 
^he  University  of  Cambridge,  but  he  was  never  permitted  to  finish 
this  his  first  Parliamentary  painting ;  and  in  place  of  Lord  Mel- 
T)oume'8  left  hand  he  had  to  raise  his  own  in  deprecation  and  in 
jprophecy  that  "the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me." 
ingland  had  then  effaced  part  of  a  great  blot ;  a  few  years  before 
4Bhe  had  conceded  a  tardy  measure  of  justice  to  Roman  Catholics, 
T^ut  even  then  there  were  few  indeed  of  the  Protestant  majority 
^ho  were  sensible  of  the  wrong,  or  in  any  way  pained  at  the 
maintenance  of  rehgious  disabilities  of  the  most  odious  and  in- 

fiulting  character. 

The  attention  which  we  propose  to  invito  to  the  relations  of  the 

Liberal  party  and  the  Catholics  is  suggested  by  the  paper  which 
VOL.  XXVI.  2  L 
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Mr.  Pope  Hennessy*  contributed  to  the  last  number  of  this  Review  ; 
and  in  alluding  to  his  own  disqualifications  as  one  "  who  has  no 
longer  the  sHghtest  pretensions  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  a 
politician,"  Mr.  Hennessy  may  be  held  to  excuse  the  personality 
with  which  we  must  regard  his  work.  He  himself  appears  in  the 
paper  in  two  parts — conspicuously  as  a  pohtical  Rip  van  Winkle, 
who,  while  the  European  world  has  been  boiling  in  the  caldron 
of  controvei-sy,  has  been  slumbering  among  Labuans  and  West 
Africans,  and  as  a  Colonial  Governor  removed  from  the  "  struggles 
of  party,"  who  must  not  venture  in  the  whirlwind  of  current 
poUtics.  This,  however,  we  must  say,  is  a  reserve  to  wliich  Mr. 
Hennessy  pretends ;  he  is  quite  unable  to  maintain  the  role  wliich 
he  thinks  most  fitting  for  a  Colonial  Governor  of  savage  tribes. 
In  his  swallow -flight  through  more  than  200  yeare  of  liistoiy,  he 
dips,  Uke  the  bird  in  stormy  weather,  again  and  again  to  eaiih, 
pecking  now  at  !Mr.  Gladstone,  now  at  Cardinal  Cullen,  and  chirp- 
ing always  when  he  meets  with  Mr.  DisracU,  in  whose  biilHant  and 
bejewelled  utterances  Mr.  Hennessy  dehghts  to  im'rror  himself. 
His  paper  is  a  eulogy  of  the  pohcy  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  from  the  hour  in 
which  we  have  seen  that  distinguished  man  first  rise  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  it  is  a  censure  of  the  Catholics  .for  thoso  wan- 
derings from  their  "  natural  alliance "  with  the  Tory  party  of 
which  they  have,  especially  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
been,  as  he  alleges,  so  frequently  and  foolishly  guilty. 

We  have  followed  his  example  in  gi\4ng  Mr.  Disraeli  a  le<iding 
place  in  this  reply  because  he  is  the  hero  of  Mr.  Hennessy's  paper 
— "  the  highest  living  authority  on  political  parties,"  "  thc^  most 
successful  party  organizer  that  the  Conservatives  of  England  have 
•  ever  known,"  the  lean  ideal  of  a  Tory  Catholic  in  a  State  of 
which  the  vast  majority  is  Protestant.  And  we  shall  understand 
Mr.  Hennessy  better  if  we  recognize  how  gladly  he  would  be  Jlr. 
Disraeli  if  he  were  not  Mr.  Hennessy.  We  had  a  special  object  in 
referring  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  maiden  speech.  His  hat  once  covered 
a  party  in  ParUanient,  and  so  did  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy 's.  It  is  a 
matter  of  liistory — Jlr.  Hennessy  says  so — that  "the  Tory 
Catholic  party  that  was  fomied  in  1859  "  had  a  "  solitary  repre- 
sentative "  in  Parliament,  one  who  has  now  returned  from  places 
far  more  outlandish  than  Lord  Macaulay's  New  Zealand,  to  con- 
template the  stabiUty  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  a  seat  upon 
the  ruins  of  his  party.  And  now  in  what  his  political  master  would 
denote  as  his  "  historical  conscience,"  Mr.  Hennessy  thinks  that 
minute  and  single-voiced  body  "  attracted  some  attention,  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  mark  a  turning-point  in  the  recent  liis- 
tory of  the  Cathohc  party."     To  those  who  object,  Mr.  Hennessy 

*  "  The  Tory  Party  and  the  Catholics,"  Contbmpobabt  Review,  July  1875. 
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^iwglit  \\'ell  isaVt  **  \\  liy  Bmile,  why  euvy  me,  why  liot  lut  Die 
i  enjoy  tliat  rellectiou  i  "  as  Mr.  Disraeli  pleaded  wkc-ii  the  Huu^r^  on 
I  tho  evemag  to  which  we  have  refeiTod,  met  ynth  **  loud  laughter'* 
his  assurance  that  he  stood  "  not  f(*nnalh%  but  In  some  degree 
virtually,  iis  the  representative  of  a  g»-oat  nimiber  of  membei*8  of 
Parliament ;"  and  for  the  present,  until  in  duo  coui-se  we  refer  to 
the  n<^tble  lt>rd,  the  Tor}''  Catholic  and  Home  Rnlen  upon  whom  Mr, 
Heiiueesy's  mantle  has,  in  these  dayB,  fuUenj  and  who,  with  more 
8weetne««  and  lees  Ught  than  his  predecessor,  does  his  best  to 
preserve  tlio  eolitaiy  traditions  of  the  party,  we  must  leave  Mr, 
HenneHsy  in  sole  posseHsion  of  tlie  Tory  Catholic  representation, 

We  do  not  propose  to  tarry  long  in  the  far-extending  plains  of 

historical  record;  but  to  touch  Mr.  HenncHsy's  ideas  at  their  fount, 

we  must  pasB  up  the  stream  of  history  to  the  time  of  Cliarles  L, 

when  that  thing,  eo  horrid  alike  to  Mn  Disraeli  and  to  Mr.  Hen- 

neesy — when  *'  Puritanism  ''  had  its  origin.     The  Catholics  then 

fought  ^ath  the  CTiuj'ch  of  England  for  the  Crown,      '*The  faith 

that  is  associated  ^vith  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  an  aversion  to 

Puritanical  tenets  compelled  them  to  do  so/'     Jlr,  Ilonnessy,  like 

ilr.  Disraeh,  is  fidl  of  finesse  of  this  stirt.     You  may  infer,  if  you 

^please,  that  the  Catholics  of  that  period  rather  liked  the  Protea- 

t^titism  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  Puritanism  of  tlie 

:*oniing    Lord    Protector   was   the   only   tiling   that   their   souls 

ibliorred.     We  shall  probably  do  no  wrong  to  Mr.  Heunessy  if 

l^ve  tmcc  his  indebtedness  to  5Ir,  Disraeli  for  this  stroke,  so  clever 

a  countiy  where  Protestantism  m  powerfnl,  and   Puritanism  is 

rot  a  dim  idea  and  a  vague  recollection.      In   1844,  the  present 

*rime  Minister  ascribed  the  tlicn  condition  of  IrelaiHl-^^vith,  as  he 

|Baid,    *'a  starvijig  population,  an  absentee  aristocracy^  an  alien 

'  CSiurch,  and  the  weakest.  Executive  in  the  world  *' — **  not  to  Protest 

taiitism  but  to  Puritanism/'     That  Puritanism,  as  a  rcactifju  from 

the  unprincipled  rule  of  Charles  L,  and  afterwards  as  a  protest 

against  tlie  licentious  reign  of  Charles  IL^  had  its  excesscB^  there 

imn  bo  no  doubt;  but  Puritanism  was  the  warden,  the  depositary, 

the  very  essence  and  power  of  Protestantism.      The  two  things 

were,  in  fact,  eynonyihous.     Mr.  Hennessy  himself  shows  this  in 

hiB    complaint    that    ^'the   Puritan    Parliament    was    constantly 

quarrelling  with  the  King  (GTiarles  IL)  on  account  of  his  attemptiS 

to  protect  the  Cathohcs/'     "*  Protect  *'  is  a  mild  word  to  employ 

in  tliis  connection.     There  would  have  been  little  Protestantism 

xennainiJig  in  the  Church  of  England*  had  it  not  been  for  the 

Puritanism  of  the  period.     Mr,  IlenneBgy  is  all  for  the  Merry 

Monarch  and  against   Puritanism.      He    says: — *'No    period    of 

Bngli^h    history   has    been  so    misrepresented  as  the   reign   of 

diaries  IL ;  ^vtu  Cathohc  writers  have  blindly  copied  the  Wliig 

mlummea  against  the  King.**    We  do  not  wonder  at  this ;  the 
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alliance  is  natural;  the  Stuarts  always,  as  Macaulay  says  of  (7harle«, 
'^  liked  a  Papist  better  than  a  Puritau  ;*'  but  tlie  Protestant  Cliui-eh 
of  England  would  certainly  have  passed  away,  had  it  not  b^nni 
for  the  strength  of  Puritanism.  Jlr.  Disraeli,  in  apology  for  the 
speech  from  which  we  have  last  quoted,  lias  sjioken  of  "  the  heed- 
less rhetoric,  which  is  the  appanage  of  all  who  sit  below  the 
gangway/'  but  his  **  historical  conscience "  recognizes  the  senti- 
meut  of  that  speech  as  **  right/*  The  same  high  court  of  appeal 
wll,  no  doubt,  reconcile  his  abuse  of  Puritanism  iu  times  when 
men  like  Laud,  the  greatest  of  Ritualists,  ruled  the  Church  of 
England,  with  liis  ardent  support  in  1874  of  a  Bill  to  "put  down" 
that  party  in  the  Church  of  Enghiiid.  Wliat  was  that  period,  and 
who  was  that  monarch  of  Jlr.  Heiinessy*s  eulog}^^ — that  Stuart 
period  when  the  alliance  of  Tory  and  CathoUc  was  cemented  in 
blood  I  If  wasted  opportunity  be  the  truest  measure  of  faihire, 
then  Charles  II,  was  the  w<>r8t  sovereign  who  ever  occupied  the 
EngUsh  throne.  And  we  believe  that  he  fidly  deserves  this  title. 
His  profligacy  and  prodigality  have  been  pamted  in  that  famous 
death-bed  scene  wliere  Iiis  sultanas  muttered  *'  Aves^**  and 
gamblers  counted  their  gt>ld,  wliile  the  French  Ambassurlnr 
helped  to  smiTggle  the  priest  Huddleston  to  his  bedside  that  he 
^miglit  die  a  Catholic  ;  he  violated  the  most  sacred  pubhc  law,  in 
allowing  more  than  three  years  to  elapse  between  the  dissolution 
and  convocation  of  a  Parliatnent;  he  encouraged  fraud  in  the 
pubhc  service*  and  as  Macaulay  says  of  his  time — 

"  From  the  nobleman  who  held  the  whita  staff  and  the  great  seul  douTij 
to  the  bumble8t  tide-waiter  and  ganger,  what  would  now  l»e  called  gn^* 
corniption  was  practised  wkliout  disguise  and  without  i-eprrjarb.     TitIt-<, 
pljteeH,  commissions,  pardons,  were  dully  sold  in  market  *->vert  \ 
iignitaries  of  the  realui,  and  ewery  clerk  in  every  department  i 
the  best  of  his  power  the  evil  example." 

We  do  not  grudge  the  Tory  party  the  fullest  recollectioii  of  \\\ 
period  in  which  Mr.  Heunessy  dates  the  foundation  of  the  Cathoh 
alliance ;  an  alliance,  the  true  basis  of  which  was  confirmed  by 
the    late    Lord    Derby — **  the    Rupert    of  debate  *' — ^when    that 
Cavalier  pohtician  said  at  Liverpool  in  1859 — 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  for  some  time  past  perceived  a  growiai 
inclination  [on  the  part  of  Koniim  Catholics]  to  alienate  themselves  fi 
the  advanced  Liberal  party,  and  to  unite  themselves  with  those  who 
their  tialural  atlies^  the  Conservatives  of  this  country/* 

As  Mr.  Pope  Henuessy  is  a  distinguished  servant  of  the  Crown, 
^e  will  not,  though  he  has  given  us  to  understand  that  there  was 
yni  one  Tory  Catholic  in  ParUament  at  the  time,  inquire  too 
closely  whether  he  is  the  gentleman  who  decorates  himself  upan 
the  birthday  of  "King  James  III.;"  but,  in  following  the  ''tiatural 
alliance  "  it  is  instructive  to  notice  that  he  and  Mr.  Dlaiadi  are  at 
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one  in  repudiating  tlie  Bettlement  of  the  Crown  in  lfi88.  The 
present  Prime  Jliiiister,  in  1841,  *'had  not  tlie  slightest  doubt  that 
those  [the  Liberals,  who  at  that  time  had  Ijord  Jlelboume  at  their 
head]  who  have  twqce  tampered  with  the  miecefision  would  do  so 
a  third  time,  if  occasion  required  it ;"  and  Mr.  Hennesey,  who  is 
all  for  King  James,  writes  of  tlie  defeat  hj  Sarsfield  of  **the 
Wliig  neiirper  at  Limerick.'' 

The  '* alliance"  is  by  both  assimied  to  have  blossomed  and 
borae  fruit  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt.  From  "the  benignant 
poUey  of  Charles  I.,''  Mr,  Disraeli  passed,  in  1844,  to  that  of 
*'  Mr,  Pitt,  the  last  of  Toiy  statesmen/'  who  proposed  **  mea- 
sures for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  which,  had  they  been  agreed 
to  by  Parliament,  would  have  saved  Ireland  from  her  present 
condition ;"  and  Mr.  Hennessy  is  at  pains  to  make  out  that 
Pitt*s  leaning  towardH  tho  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  was  the 
result  of  natuml  friendliness  and  affection  for  their  reUgious 
Bystem.  He  repudiates  *'the  language  of  O'ComieU"  imputing 
fear  as  the  moving  power  with  tlie  Torj'  statesman,  and,  to  his 
own  mind,  satisfactorily  rebuts  this  "language^' by  the  demon- 
stration, *Hhat  it  was  not  fear  that  actuated  Pitt  in  making  the 
concessions  which  O'ConupU  says  conciliated  the  Catholics  and 
separated  them  from  the  Republicans,  is  evident  from  the  fact>, 
that  at  the  very  time  he  was  maturing  and  carrying  his  plans  of 
Emancipation  lie  was  refusing  to  repeal  the  Test  Act,  that  pressed 
only  on  the  Protestant  Dissenters/'  Now,  we  have  no  intention 
of  disputing  the  alliance  between  Pitt  ajid  the  Catholics ;  we  are 
quite  of  tlie  late  Lord  Derby's  opiuion,  that  Tories  and  Catholics 
are  **  natural  allies;"  we  are  of  Mr.  Disraehs  opinion,  that  he  and 
his  friends  are,  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  rehgion,  "the 
Jiatural  allies  of  the  Iiish  people;*'*  but  our  ** historical  con- 
JBcience''  demands  that  tlie  "heedless  rhetoric"  of  Mr.  DismeFs 
^omau  Catholic  disciple  should  not  pass  imcoiTected ;  and  we 
nust  enforce  our  denial  of  Mr*  Henneesy's  assertion  that  "  Pitt 
^vas  really  moved  by  his  genuine  friendsliip '*  for  the  Roman 
CathoUc  body. 

ilr.  Froude  tells  us  that  Burke  s  '*  advice  to  Pitt,  liis  advice  to 
he  world,  was  to  save  his  coimtrynien  from  the  revolutionary 
ompter  by  restoiing  to  them  the  privileges  of  citizenship  ;^*  that 
he  prelates  by  whom  "the  CathoHc  Committee  in  Dublin  had 
Ibitherto  submitted  to  be  guided,"  "terrified  at  the  aspect  of  France, 
iWere  inclined  to  the  Enghsh  connection  ;**  and  further,  that,  in 
1790,  "confident  in  Pitt's  disposition  towards  thein,  the  Cathohc 
prelates  pubUshed  a  letter  condemning  revolutionary  principles," 
Kow  what  was  Mr.  Pitt's  disposition  ?     Jlr.  Froudef  says  that, 

♦  Speech  on  Ireland,  Feb.  16, 1844. 
f  **  Eugliflb  m  Irebml,"  voL  iii.  p.  SU. 
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"  in  the  well-disposed,  loyal,  and  pious  Catholics,  he  was  hoping 
to  find  a  Conservative  element  to  cool  the  revolutionary  fever.** 
But  we  have  the  best  evidence  of  Pitt's  disposition  in  the  letters 
from  his  colleague,  Dundas,  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Dimdas  says  that  the  Ministers  wished  only  "  that  the  Protestants 
should  decide  for  themselves  how  far  a  slight  concession  might 
safely  be  made;"  and  he  adds,  in  a  "most  private"  communi- 
cation,* which  has  eluded  Mr.  Hennessy's  eye — 

"  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  except  that  I  and  all  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  tlie  spirit  and  temper  which 
have  manifested  themselves  among  our  friends  in  Ireland  in  this  business. 
If  they  had  made  no  advances  to  us  in  the  matter,  we  should  have  left  it 
to  their  own  judgment.  But  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn  they 
were  expressing  their  fears  to  us  of  a  union  between  the  Catholics  and 
the  Dissenters.  They  asked  for  our  opinion,  and  we  gave  it.  WTiat 
motive  could  we  have,  except  an  anxious  concern  for  the  security  of  the 
Irish  Establishment  ?  AVliether  we  are  right  or  wrong,  time  will  show ; 
but  there  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  this  opinion  should  have  been 
received  with  jealousy. 

"Mr.  Pitt  concurs  in  everything  I  have  said.  He  and  I  have  not  a 
shade  of  difference  in  our  opinion." 

This  at  once  ruins  Mr.  Hennessy's  argument  as  to  Pitt's  friend- 
ship, while  it  exposes  the  true  motive  of  Pitt's  action.  He  must 
have  been  "moved  by  his  genuine  friendship,"  Mr.  Hennessy 
contends,  because,  while  he  was  promoting  CathoUc  Emancipation, 
he  was  refusing  to  abolish  the  Test  Act.  But  we  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  sense  of  justice  did  not  enter  into  his  calculations. 
He  indulged  in  a  "  flirtation  " — to  use  the  word  of  the  Viceroy  of 
the  time — with  the  Catholics,  because,  as  that  high  functionary 
wrote,  "  it  is  good  policy  that  the  Catholics  should  be  attached  to 
the  English  Govenmient,"  and  because  ho  wished  to  baffle  the 
Dissenters,  from  whom  he  had  no  scruple  in  withholding  justice, 
by  maintaining  the  Test  Act. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Ilenncssy  appears  as  a  CathoKc  Rip  van 
Winkle ;  that,  foi-tunately  for  his  organization,  to  the  heat  of  the 
tropics  has  not  been  superadded  the  torrid  atmosphere  of  religious 
controversy,  which  has  blown  like  a  sirocco  over  Europe.  Take, 
for  example,  his  innocent  reference,  as  "a  student  of  liistory" 
following  "  the  growi:h  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sentiments  respecting  the 
Catholics,"  to  the  application  made  by  that  Minister  "to  the 
Universities  on  the  Continent  for  those  authoritative  expositions 
of  Catholic  principles  with  which  he  showed  that  his  clients  were 
the  best  friends  of  order  and  of  a  Conservative  Monarchy."  AMiat 
were  these  "authoritative  expositions?"  Mr.  Froude  tells  us,  in 
the  volume  from  which  we  have  before  quoted — 

"  Pitt  sought  the  opinion  of  the  I^niversities  of  France  and  Spain  on  the 
charges  generally  alleged  against  Catholics — that  their  allegiance  to  their 

*  **  English  in  Ireland,'*  voL  iii.  p.  43. 
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SovereigQ  was  subordinate  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope,"  &c.  .  .  . 
"  The  Universities  had  unanimously  disavowed  doctrines  which  they  de- 
dared  at  once  inhuman  and  un-Christian ;  and,  on  the  strenprth  of  the 
disavowal,  the  British  Parliament  re{)ealed  the  Penal  Acts  of  William  for 
England  and  Scotland,  and  restored  to  the  Catholics  the  free  iLse  of  their 
chapels,  and  readmitted  them  to  the  magistracy." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  reminded  us,  in  his  *^  Expostulation,"  that  a 
similar  proceeding  was  adopted  in  the  current  century,  when 
Catholic  Emancipation  in  England  was  the  question  of  the  day ; 
and  he  has  recorded  the  "declaration,"  in  182G,  of  the  Vicara 
Apostolic — 

"That  the  allegiance  which  Catholics  hold  to  be  due  and  are  boimd  to 
jMiy  to  their  So\'ereign  and  to  the  civil'  authority  of  the  State  is  perfect 
.rmd  undivided." 

Be  has  also  quoted  the  Bishops'  "Pastoral  Address  to  the 
<nergy  and  Laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,"  in 
-Art.  xi.  of  which — 

"They  declare,  on  oath,  their  belief  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the 
<I7atholic  faith,  neither  are  they  thereby  i-equired  to  believe,  that  the  Pope  is 

Now,  from  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  asleep  in  the  tropics,  let  us  turn 
-^o*  the  Tory  Catholic  in  the  present  Parliament,  and  see  how  the 
of^inions  of  the  party  bear  upon  these  "  expositions."  Lord  Robert 
3>Xontagu,  a  recent  convert,  now  occupies  the  place  of  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessy,  and  this  "  callow,  candid  Catholic,"  as  we  have  else- 
"%%rliere  described  him,  has,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  expoimdedthe 
■JL'ory  Catholic  creed,  both  political  and  religious.*  "  We,"  says  the 
TTo ry  Catholic  party  of  the  present,  "owe  the  strictest  allegiance  to 
"tl:!.^  Queen,  and  yield  to  no  subject  of  her  realms  in  loyalty;  we  also 
o^^^rc  the  same  to  the  Pope  ;  because  the  one  power  is  subordinate 
t:o  "the  other,  just  as  the  end  of  the  Stiitc  is  subordinate  to  the 
^rkd  of  the  Church,  and  as  the  body  is  subordinate  to  the  soul ;" 

*^  thus  the  civil  society  which  has  the  care  of  one  end  is  subor- 

^i^^ate  to  the  society  which  looks  after  the  other  end ;" — "  and  so 
tl\o   State  is  subordinate  to  the  Cliurch."     "  Kings  must  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  Sovereign  Pontif}*,"  says  tlie  Tory  Catholic  of  our  day, 
^i^fi  "in  all  questions  of  disputed  jurisdiction  between  Church  and 
^tate,  the  head  of  the  Church  must  oveiTule  the  government  of 
^^o   State;"     and   it  is    "not,"    as    ]\Ir.    Gladstone   thinks,  "an 
exorbitant  claim,'  but  most  rational ;  nay,  a  necessity  wherever 
^n.ere  is   not  to   be  a  chaos,"  that  the  principles  of  the  Papal 
^^urch  should  recognize  in  the  Pontiff  "  the  right  to  determine 
^he  province  of  his  own  rights." 
^  Jfo  doubt  Mr.  Hennessy  tliinks  the  tiling  was  better  done  in  his 
*^e,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  he  took  to  practising  instead  of 

♦  "  Expostulation  in  Extremis.**     By  Lonl  Robert  Montagu,  M.P.     1874. 
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preaching  the  art  of  government.  But  much  has  happened  since 
he  quitted  ParHament,  and  Lord  Robert  Montagu  is,  we  can 
assure  Mr.  Hennessy,  quite  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Lord  Robert 
would  deride,  if  he  were  aware  of  it,  the  opinion  of  the  Universi- 
ties which  reported  to  Mr.  Pitt.  He  tells  us  that  our  "  vaunt 
and  gloiy  in  England  is"  that  we  have  a  ^^  limited  monarchy,'*^ 
and  he  implies  that  the  Pope  is  the  proper  limiting  power.  He 
Hays  a  king  "  cannot  be  prevented  from  falling  into  the  practice  of 
tyranny,  except  he  is  regarded  as  subordinate  to  a  superior 
authority.  .  .  Such  a  Supreme  Ruler  has  been  provided  by  our  Lord^ 
Ho  is  the  ruler  of  the  Univei-sal  Commonwealth — of  the  Catholic 
Church."  Yet  something  more  has  happened  since  the  former 
Toiy  Catholic  pai-ty  in  Parliament  accepted  a  Colonial  Governor- 
ship.  Tliis  king  of  kings — this  old  man  who  has  far  less., 
acquaintance  with  the  world  (of  which  he  has  seen  only  a  few 
leagues)  than  the  Seyyid  or  the  Shah — this  Pope  has  become  in- 
fallible. Against  this  assumption  of  all  Catholic  authority,  the 
illustrious  statesman  who  was  lately  Prime  Minister  has  issued  an 
*'  Expostulation,"  and  the  line  of  our  inquiry  now  leads  us  to  con- 
sider how  are  the  relations  of  the  tAvo  great  parties  with  the 
Catholics  affected  by  the  definition  of  this  dogma. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  Liberal  policy  is  that  the  supreme 
government  of  a  State  ehall  be — the  governed ;  and  to  this  end 
Liberals  are  the  natural  allies  of  those  who  seek  to  be  relieved 
from  any  questionable  disability  which  prevents  their  participation 
in  this  power.  The  Liberal  political  creed  teaches  that  civiliza- 
tion is  concurrent,  if  not  synonymous,  with  the  extension  and  the 
proper  exercise  of  civil  rights ;  and  instead  of  declaring  with  Mr. 
Disraeli,*  "  If  government  is  not  divine,  it  is  nothing,"  we  are 
disposed  to  say :  "  If  government  is  not  human,  it  is  nothing.'* 
It  is  because  Mr.  Disraeli  believes  thatf  "an  inteUigent  age  wilF 
never  discard  the  divine  right  of  govcniment,*'  that  he  is  a 
**  natural  ally  "  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  CathoUc  power 
has  been  by  the  Vatican  Decrees  constituted  an  absolutism,  a 
despotism,  so  changed  in  character  that  even  Liberal  Catholics 
•  cannot  bend  the  knee  to  its  yoke ;  how  much,  then,  is  it  altered  in 
the  eyes  of  Liberal  politicians  who  are  not  Catholics?  Mr. 
Hennessy  is  not  yet  awake  to  all  this,  and  we  strongly  recommend 
him  to  study  the  recent  writings  of  the  most  acute  of  the 
princes  of  his  Church — of  that  eminent  prelate  whose  policy  he 
has  the  presumption  to  condemn,  though  the  name  of  Cardinal 
Manning  is  never  mentioned  in  his  paper.  No  one  has  laboured 
with  more  skill  or  with  greater  success  than  Cardinal  Manning  to 
prove  that  the  Vatican  Decrees  have  not  altered  the  status  of  the 

*  Speech  on  Irish  Church,  April  3,  1868.  f  Ibid. 
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Papacy.  But  he  has  failed  because  he  cannot  deny  the  existence 
of  a  vast  body  of  opinion  in  his  Church,  which  foiinerly  recognized 
a  different  authority  in  the  Pope  from  that  which  his  HoUness  now 
claims.  Contesting  the  view  of  his  "brother,"  Mgr.  Maret, 
expressed  in  "  Du  Conseil  General  et  la  Paix  Religieuse,"  that  **  no 
judgments  are  certainly  ex  cathedra  except  when  the  Pontiff  acts 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bishops,"  Cardinal  Manning  wrote,* 
*'The  Ultramontane  opinion  is  simply  this,  that  the  Pontiff's 
teaching  ex  cathedra  in  faith  or  morals  is  infallible.  In  this  there 
are  no  shades  or  moderation.     It  is  simply  ay  or  no." 

This  is  the  Ultramontane  faith,  which  except  a  man  beheve, 
he  cannot  partake  in  the  most  sacred  offices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  it  was  not  always  so,  and  we  hold 
Cardinal  Manning  to  admit  this,  indirectly  in  his  laboured  argu- 
ments against  "the  Galhcan  idea,"  and  directly  in  the  Pastoral 
Letter  of  the  present  year,  in  which  he  says : — "  We  are  now 
told  that  the  civil  powers  of  the  world  can  hold  no  relations 
with  a  Pope  who  is  infallible.  No  account  is,  however,  given 
of  the  fact  that  the  civil  powers  have  hithei-to  been  in  concord 
and  amity  for  a  thousand  years  with  an  infalUble  Church." 
There  is  just  the  difference ;  the  justification  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"  Expostulation,"  The  government  of  the  Church  has,  by  a  revolu- 
tion, been  changed  into  the  government  of  the  Pope.  Perhaps 
we  may  measure  the  difference  most  accurately  by  regarding  the 
conduct  of  Pitt  in  1791,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  in 
1825,  and  reflecting  how  abs^urd  it  would  appear,  were  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  address  inquiries  to  the  Universities  of  France  and 
Spain,  or  to  interrogate  Iri^h  prelates  for  "  authoritative  exposi- 
tions "  of  the  Vatican  policy !  The  response  of  the  Universities, 
like  that  of  Bishop  Doyle,  was  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  Ultra- 
montane doctiine.  The  Pope  of  our  day  is  infallible,  and  he 
(lares  to  trample  on  the  primaiy  duty  of  the  Gonnan  or  any 
other  State — that  of  compelling  obedience  to  its  laws — in  publicly 
declaring — 

"  To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  as  also  to  the  whole  Catholic  world,  that 
those  [Falck]  laws  are  null  and  void,  as  being  utterly  opposed  to  the 
divine  Constitution  of  the  Church.  For  it  is  not  the  powerful  of  this 
world  that  the  Ix)rd  has  placed  over  the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  in  all 
that  concerns  His  holy  ministry,  but  St.  Peter,  to  whom  He  entmsted 
not  only  His  lambs,  but  also  his  sheep,  to  feed."t 

No  Liberal  can  be  in  "  natural  alliance  "  with  a  power  making 
mvasive  claims  of  this  sort.  It  is  the  reduction  of  infaUibiUty 
to  absurdity  for  the  Pope  to  pretend  that  the  German  Govem- 

♦  Postcript  '0  Pastoral  of  1869. 

t  Encyclical  Letter  to  Ar^hbiahopa  and  Bishops  of  Prnssia,  Feb.,  1875. 
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ment,  by  imprisoning  a  bishop  for  contumacy  against  the  law  of 
the  State,  deprives  liim  of  the  spiritual  quality,  whatever  that 
may  be,  of  episcopacy.  The  pmiishment,  the  severity  of  which  wo 
deplore,  relates  to  tlie  misuse,  in  regard  to  the  law  of  the  State, 
of  fimctions  and  authority  wliich  he  exercises  from  and  in  the 
buildings  of  the  State.  The  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  over 
any  particular  religious  denomination  in  all  that  affects  the  law, 
the  property,  or  any  disposition  of  the  income,  of  the  State,  is, 
as  we  have  said  in  other  words,  the  cardinal  piinciple  of 
Liberalism ;  and  inasmuch  as  Vaticanism  invades  this  principle 
in  the  most  uncompromising  manner,  there  can  be  no  *'  natural 
alliance"  of  Cathohcs  with  the  Liberal  party.  There  can  be 
fortuitous  aUiance,  as  there  has  been,  but  eveiy  step  by  which 
the  CathoUc,  in  a  State  hke  ours,  advances  to  reUgious  Uberty  and 
equahty,  diminishes .  for  ever  the  duration  of  a  common  pohcy 
with  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Hennessy's  contention  is  that  it  has 
been  a  mistaken  course  for  the  Cathohcs  ever  to  co-operate  with 
the  Liberal  party.  They  might,  he  argues,  have  trusted  for  en- 
franchisement to  the  friendship  or  self-interest  of  the  Tory  party, 
which  would  have  sought  them  as  aUies  against  Radicalism.  With 
regard  to  religious  equahty,  he  indicates  that  in  helping  the  Liberal 
party  to  convert  the  remainder  of  the  Irish  Church  property  to 
secular  uses,  they  lost,  for  the  time,  at  least,  their  chance  of 
furthering  the  more  profitable  Toiy  policy  of  concurrent  en- 
dowment, and  Mr.  Hennessy  is  evidently  of  opinion  that, 
if  the  Catholics  will  only  return  and  remain  faithful  to  their 
"  natural  alliance,''  something  of  this  soi-t  may  yet  be  theirs.  He 
blames  the  Lish  Catholic  policy  which  helped  to  drive  "  tlie  Pre- 
lates of  the  AngUcan  Clmrch  from  the  House  of  Lords ;"  he  extols 
the  Tory  support  of  the  measure  which,  in  1774,  secured  tithes  to 
the  Roman  Cathohc  cleigy  of  Canada ;  he  lauds  Charles  IL,  but 
has  no  words  of  praise  for  George  III.,  who  '*  refused  to  allow  Pitt 
to  complete  emancipation  and  to  establish  concurrent  endoAvment " 
in  Ireland. 

The  tactics  of  the  Tories  will  be  to  strengthen  the  "  natural 
alliance,"  and  to  sever  the  Catholics  from  the  Liberal  party 
by  dangling  before  their  eyes  the  possibility  of  a  reversion  to 
this  policy.  The  present  Premier  in  1844  commended  Pitts 
policy,  and  affinned  that  it  would  have  '*  settled  the  Clmrch 
Question ; "  in  18()8  he  vindicated  the  proposal  to  grant  a  charter 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  I'niversity,  in  alKrming  that  "in  Ireland  the 
wise  policy  is  to  create  and  not  to  destroy,  and  to  strengthen 
Protestant  institutions  by  being  just  to  the  Roman  Catholics."*  In 
the  same  speech  he  suggested,  as  superior  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  poUcy, 

•  Speech  on  Irish  Church,  April  3, 18C8. 
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oduction  of  "measures  which  would  have  elevated  the  status 
unendowed  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  so  softened  and  tenni- 
those  feelings  of  inequality."  He  even  argued  that  "  the 
le  of  property  would  be  vindicated  in  a  much  higher 
by  the  principle  of  restitution  [of  Church  property  to 
CathoKcs],  and  so  it  might  bo  contended  that  there  was 
lation  of  property  at  all."  This,  however,  Ave — and  the 
CB — ^must  remember  was  said  in  his  place  as  Prime  Minister 
he  crushing  defeat  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  election 
carried  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power  in  1868.  After  that  event 
1  the  policy  of  Pitt,  of  Mr.  Hennessy,  and,  we  beheve,  of 
raeli  also,  placed  quite  in  the  background.  The  people  of 
ited  Kingdom,  and  especially  the  Conservative  borough- 
lad  in  many  places  fought  to  the  cry  of  "  No  Popery  I " 
lis  point,  then,  we  shall  do  well  to  inquire  what  is  the 
b,  and  what  the  weakness,  of  the  imdoubted  "natural 
"  between  the  Tory  party  and  the  Catholics  ?  The  strength 
nnate  Consei-vatism  of  the  two  bodies,  a  strength  which 
them  into  close  and  continual  alliance  in  all  the  Catholic 
of  the  world ;  the  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  two  emi- 
Conservative  classes  —  the  shopkeepers  and  farmers  of 
i  and  Scotland — are  also  the  most  obstinately  Protestant, 
iance  is  therefore  "  natural "  rather  than  "  kindly."  We 
en  Lord  North  in  1774  ti-jdng  to  strengthen  himself  against 
)eral  policy  by  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
;  Pitt  pursuing  the  same  idea,  and  for  the  same  motives,  in 
ind  Dismeli  in  1844  and  1868  labouring  to  detach  the 
3s  from  the  Liberal  party  by  suggesting  concurrent  en- 
ttt  as  preferable  to  religious  equality.  The  "natural 
"  always  endures  ;  the  co-operation  or  the  kindliness 
1  English  Conservatives  and  CathoUcs  depends  upon 
r  the  Catholic  demand  menaces  any  institution  dear  to 
)erior  strength  of  Protestant  ascendency  in  the  Con- 
^e  party.  Just  now  the  two  have  found  a  wide  common 
of  action,  and  in  several  English  boroughs  the  Roman 
38  in  1874  gave  decisive  aid  to  the  Conservative  candidates 
)  of  their  concurrence  upon  the  great  question  of  education, 
iinessy  points  ^vith  glee  to  the  occasion  when 

powerful  party  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  small,  but 
,  party  of  Catholics  in  England,  made  an  open  alliance  on  the 
1,  1870,  in  St.  James's  Hall,  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 

of  Sali8bur3%  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  Chairman  of 
lolic  School  Committee,  Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  a 

meeting  of  the  leaders  of  both  Chiuxihes,  assembled  in  support  of 
\  education.    They  voted  together  at  the  Parliamentary  elections 

and  they  can  now  be  seen  every  Aveek  assisting  each  other  most 
•  at  the  School  Boards." 
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There  they  sit,  and  there  they  will  continue  in  "  natural  alliance.** 
In  Ireland,  the  alliance  will  probably  be  strengthened  by  tlie  sug- 
gestion of  concurrent  endowment  rather  than  secularization, 
when  the  sui-plus  property  of  the  Irish  Church  comes  to  be  dealt 
with.  There  is  no  rock  ahead  in  the  course  of  the  alliance  in 
Ireland,  except  tlie  great  stumbhng-block  of  Home  Rule.  Mr. 
Hennessy,  with  the  political  agility  of  one  who  has  long  quitted 
the  arena  of  politics  for  more  healthy  intercourse  with  barbarous 
people,  jumps  lightly  over  it,  and  writes  of  Mr.  Butt  as  the  leader 
of  the  "  Irish  CathoKc  party."  It  is  only  a  CathoUc  party  in  so 
far  as  Home  Rule  would  give  ascendency  to  the  Catholics  in  an  Iridi 
ParKament,  and  it  would  be  in  alliance  with  the  Liberal  party  if 
ever  that  party  should  promote  a  poHcy  of  decenti-ahzation  in  the 
direction  of  Home  Rule. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  how  the  great  question  of  disestab- 
lishment would  affect  the  "natural  alliance"  of  Tories  and 
Catholics  in  this  island.  But  for  this  question,  the  alHance  would 
certainly  endure  and  grow  stronger  eveiy  day :  will  it  last  when 
the  superior  status  of  the  Church  of  England  is  seriously  menaced 
— when  the  disendowment  of  RituaUst  clergy  is  the  demand  of 
angiy  Churchmen,  when  reUgious  equaUty  is  the  ciy  of  the  Noncon- 
fonnist,  and  loudest  perhaps  of  those  Dissenters  who,  for  respecta- 
bility's sake,  and  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  have  feigned 
acquiescence  in  the  existence  of  the  Establishment  1  The  Conser- 
vative party,  prizing  the  Establishment  infinitely  above  the 
Catholic  alliance,  would  then  repeat,  with  approval,  the  nonsense 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  uttered  in  18G8,  when  he  defined  "  rehgious 
equality  "  as  "  that  state  of  things  where  a  man  has  complete  and 
perfect  enjoyment  of  his  religion,  and  can  uphold  and  vindicate 
his  reUgious  privileges  in  the  couiis  of  law."  Yet,  perhaps,  even 
more  audacious  was  his  statement  on  the  same  occasion  that  the 
Dissenter  "  considers  himself  to  be  on  perfectly  equal  terms"  with 
the  membere  of  the  Establishment.  But  what  would  the  Roman 
Catholic  say  ?  Mr.  Hennessy  would  have  him  stand  by  the  Church 
of  England,  opposing  disestablishment  and  disendo^vment,  both  or 
either,  as  anti-Cathohc  poHcy.  He  censures  the  action  of  the 
Irish  CathoHcs  in  1868  ;  he  declares  that  the  agitation  which  pre- 
ceded the  passing  of  the  Iiish  Cliurch  Act  "  was  not  for  a  CathoUc 
object ;"  and  we  all  remember  Mr.  Gladstone's  quotation  from  the 
Osservatore  Romano,  of  which  Mr.  Hennessy  speaks  as  '*  the  authori- 
tative Papal  organ,"  showing  that  the  Pope  preferred  concurrent 
endowment.  It  is  for  this  that  we  beUeve  Catholics,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  will  intrigue  and  contend,  and  the  '*  natural 
alliance  "  wiU  lead  some  at  least  of  the  Tory  leaders  to  look  with 
increasing  kindness  on  the  "  levelling  up  "  policy.  Mr.  Hennessy 
reproves  Cardinal  Manning,  among  "the  leading  CathoUc  prelates 
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E  England,"  for  urging  Catholic  voters  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone 
s  A  **  great  Liberal  statesman ''  after  "  his  public  announcement 
ixat  Rome  disapproved  of  his  Irish  Church  scheme;"    and  liis 
Irninence  has  himself  denounced  "the  desecration  of  the  civil 
lOUver  by  the  rejection  of  the   Church,"   and   "the   impossible 
heory  of  a  free  CTiurch  in  a  free  State."*     But  then  this  applies 
o  Ins  own  Church,  and  we  cannot  affirm  that  Cardinal  Manning 
.vould  object  to  disestabUshment  if  he  were  assured  that  would 
jive  the  CathoKcs  a  prospect  of  concurrent  endowment.  And  while 
:he  Liberal  party  will  shrink  from  concurrent  endowment,  they 
wrill  hardly  be  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Ireland  to  follow  a 
similar  policy  to  that  of  the  Irisli  Church  Act.     In  nothing  has 
Mr.  Disraeli  shown  the  essential  weakness  of  his  statesmanship 
more  thoroughly  than  in  his  unfoi-tmiate  prophecies  in  regard  tor 
the  Irish  Church  Bill.     He  said,  "  I  want  to  impress  on  the  House 
that  no  permanent  endowment  can  accrue  from  this  scheme." 
We  will  take  the  case  of  the  bishopric  of  Deny  as  a  refutation  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  as  an  exasperation  to  the  Roman  CathoUc,  and  as  a 
warning  to  the  British  Radical.     The  see  of  Derry  is  now,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  DisraeU's  prophecy,  permanently  endowed  with  £50,000,  or 
£2,000  a  year,  as  much  as  Mr.  DisraeU  proposes  to  give  his  now 
Englii^h  bishop;  and,  beyond  this,  the  Bishop  of  Derry  has  received 
£62,000  by  way  of  commutation  for  tlie  surplus  of  his  income. 
One  cannot  expect  Mr.  DisraeU's  friends  "  the  unendowed  [Roman 
Catholic]  clergy  of  Ireland  "  to  admire  the  process  by  which  this 
result  has  been  achieved,  nor  does  it  well  bear  out  Mr.  DisraeU's 
denunciation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  as  "  sacrilegious  spoUation," 
for  we  suppose  that  nothing  wliicli  enters  into  a  bishop's  pocket 
defileth  legislation.     The  Liberal  party  and  the  CathoUcs  are  now 
divorced ;    whether  they  Avill  come  together  again  is  very  doubt- 
ful ;  it  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  pai-ty  towards 
ttie  question  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  and  upon  the  attitude  of 
fte  Catholics  with  reference  to  the  pohcy  of  disestablishment  in 
this  island. 

Arthur  Arnold. 

*  '^  Csdsarism  and  Ultramontanism,"  1873 
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JAN.  3rrf. — A  much  finer  day,  ^vith  occasional  relapses  into  dxM^^^ 
gloom,  and  thunder. 

We  went  in  the  morning  to  the  church  in  the  civil  station.  ^^ 
was,  like  many  of  the  buildings  round  Lahore,  originally^  ^ 
tomb — the  tomb,  they  say,  of  a  dancing-girl.  I  know  not  whett».^J 
that  was  so  ;  but  sure  I  am  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  consecrafc^^ 
since  to  satisfy  all  modemte  requirements,  though,  natura."^ 
enough,  many  residents  desire  a  more  convenient  and  mO** 
ecclesiastical  building.  . 

The  Lahore  of  to-day  is  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self.    '  ^   ^. 
Lahore  were  not  inhabited,"  ran  the  old  saying,  "  Ispahan  woC*--* 
be  half  the  world." 

Its  fame  had  reached  the  ear  of  IVIilton,  who  speaks  of 

"  Canibaln,  seat  of  Gathaian  Can, 
And  Samarchand  by  Oxus,  Temir*8  throne, 
To  Paquin  of  Sinaean  kings ;  and  thenco 
To  Agra  and  Lahoro  of  Great  MojjuL*' 

Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  xi.  v.  3S8— 391  - 


You  hardly  drive  a  hundred  yards  in  some  directions  without  l^ 
ing  that  in  its  prime  it  was  an  immense  city ;  but  a  long  series  ^^ 
calamities  had  brought  it  very  low  before  we  took  the  conntr^^ 
and  the  capital  began  to  rise  from  its  ruins  in  a  new  and  muc*' 
altered  shage. 

Seen  from  above,  the  native  town  presents  a  far  more  variea 
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line  to  the  ^ky  than  any  Mllier  I  have  yet  seeti  in  India,  thanks 
many  hcmses  being  higher*  to  theclose-eet  minarctH  nad  domes, 
as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  lofty  fort  rises  in,  and  not,  as  at 
l^a  and  Allah n bad,  outeide  of  it. 

Ill  the  aftenioou  we  went  with  our  host  and  the  General  com- 
manding; the  Lahore  division  to  the  church  of  Meeanmeer,  a  very 
Odd  hiiikling,  rriuuh  tlie  beet  nf  the  kind  1  have  seen  since  I 
inded.  It  is  aniufiingly  characteristic  of  India  and  its  ways  that 
the  march  to  and  taldng  of  Magdala  was  one  of  the  episodes  in 
the  life  of  the  architect, 

Jan,  4eA, — We  left  Lahore  at  eight  o'clock,  and  were  forwarded 
along  the  partially  completed  State  railway  to  Wuzeerabad,  some 
m^ij  miles  ofi*  Thtt  hne  croj^ses  the  liavee,  the  ancient  nydraotes, 
Boon  after  leaving  the  station,  and  traverses  the  parched  dreari- 
nesii  of  tJie  Retclnia  Doab,  passing  Goojranwalla,  a  popiilon.s 
trading  town,  bnt  no  other  place  of  importance. 

At  Wuzeerabad,  we  were  met  by  the  post  carriageB,  wliich  were 
to  take  ns  on  to  the  westward.  Leaving  onr  eervants  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements,  and  to  go  ronud  by  a  bnd;^*e  of  boats, 
we  started,  with  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Chenanb  bndge,  to 
©ee  the  Avorks,  travelUng  partly  in  a  trolly  and  partly  by  boat. 
Kothhig  that  T  have  seen  in  India  lias  taken  me  so  much  by  sur- 
prise as  this  river.  To  jndge  from  the  map,  the  Chenaub,  the 
ancient  Acesines,  does  not  seem  to  be  greater  than  his  neigh- 
hoiira*  Even  now,  however,  his  waters  are  mnch  more  rimple. 
We  saw  people  wading  the  Ravee,  whereas  the  Chenaub  was 
at  this,  the  driest  moment  of  a  particnlarly  dry  season,  rushing 
long  thirty  feet  deep.     In  the  nt ins  it  is  a  fearful  torrent,  some 

miles  in  width,  and  terribly  rapid.  Comnuniication  between 
the  banks  is  often  impossible,  no  available  boat  having  been 
yet  able  to  live  in  those  swirHng  weaves. 

The  bridge  is  going  to  be  a  grand  constmction,  and  may. 
perhaps*  be  finished  in  1876,  before  the  end  of  the  Indian  financial 
fear,  on  the  i-Sltft  of  Marcli.  It  lias  been  built  to  carr}^  compara- 
iviAy  light  trains,  not  the  much  heavier  ones  now  contenjplated, 
BUice  the  change  in  the  policy  about  the  use  of  the  metre  gauge 
on  the  Hne  towards  Peshaunir, 

iVftcr  sajHng  good-bye  to  our  frien<Ily  and  hospitable  guide, 
we    continued    our   journc}^    from    the    western    bank    of   the 

lenaub,  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  wliich  is  bordered  here,  as 

i»ther  parts  of  it  which  I  have  seen,   by  long  lines  of  Babool, 

under  which  a  horseman  can  canter  along  as  he  might  among  the 

&ech-bordered  lanes  of  the  Cliilterns.     The  pace  was  good,  and 

re  got  into  the  posting  btmgalow,  the  inn  of  this  country*  in  time 

tn  have  a  stroll  under  magnificent  starlight  before  we  went  to  our 

rough  but  sufficiently  comfortable  beds. 
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Shortly  before  reacliing  our  night  quarters,  we  crossed  the 
Jhehim,  Hydaspes  of  classic  memory,  the  river,  too,  of  the  Vale 
of  Cashmere. 

Jan.  oth. — We  are  close  to  the  boundary  of  the  Maharajah  of 
Cashmere,  and  all  day  a  grand  snowy  range  in  his  tenitories  is  a 
joy  to  our  eyes.  It  is  more  hke  the  Pyrenees,  as  seen  in  early 
spring,  from  Pan,  than  any  other  which  I  remember ;  but  much 
more  serrated  and  higher.  I  thought  about  the  finest  of  many 
fine  views  was  the  one  from  the  post-house  at  120  miles  from 
Lahore. 

Our  way  for  some  time  lay  over  the  spurs  of  the  Salt  range 
which  stood  up  to  the  south  of  us.  The  sections  that  met  my 
eye  were  soft  sandstone,  clay,  conglomerate,  and  loose  rolled 
pebbles. 

We  pushed  on  through  a  country  cut  to  pieces  by  the  rains — a 
perfect  labyrinth  of  ravines  and  clay-banks ;  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it  in  surface  or  colouring  except  the  district  of  Radicofani  on 
the  old  Sienna  road  to  Rome.  Here  and  there  clay-banks  have 
taken  the  shape  of  the  famous  earth  pillara,  near  Botzen,  but  I 
saw  none  nearly  so  high. 

This  Sind  Sagar  Doab,  as  the  country  between  the  Jhelum  and 
the  Indus  is  called,  is  a  most  desolate  region  except  in  a  few 
favoured  spots,  and  deserved  to  be  coupled  by  Horace  with  the 
Caucasus. 

As  we  neared  our  destination,  we  came  to  the  camp  of  a  Euro- 
pean regiment  on  its  march,  over  which  hovered  a  number  of 
vultures,  who  nmnt  siu'ely  have  been  reading  some  of  the  out- 
pourings of  our  alarmists  about  Russia  and  her  sinister  designs. 
Soon  we  overfook  a  portion  of  the  regiment,  the  men  marching, 
the  women  in  bullock-carts  thatched  with  dried  grass,  the  sick  in 
littere,  or  dooUes,  the  same  beneficent  contrivances  which  a  great 
English  orator  mistook  for  a  ferocious  tribe  which  carried  off  the 
wounded!  At  length  we  reached  RaAvul  Pindee,  whose  trim 
Dodonaja  hedges  and  well  painted  railings  were  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  region  through  which  we  had  been  passing. 

Here,  under  the  roof  of  the  General  commanding  the  division, 
we  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening,  with  much  interesting  talk 
about  Indian  military  affaii*s. 

Jan,  6th, — We  contmued  our  journey,  starting  about  6  a.m.,  and 
running  straight  to  the  westward.  Most  beautiful  was  the  sun- 
rise as  we  looked  back,  the  unclouded  horizon  one  blaze  of  red, 
on  the  upper  edge  of  which  was  the  moon,  and  high  above  tliis 
again,  the  morning  star. 

Day  dawned  on  the  same  sort  of  dusty  wilderness  which  we 
traversed  yesterday.  The  hills  were  nearer,  and  we  knew  that 
the  Sanitarium  of  Murree  was  only  five  hours  to  the  north,  but  we 
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not  see  the  suowy  range  till  we  had  got  a  good  many  miles 

our  wajr. 

Traffic  on  the  road  much  as  yesterday  and  the  day  before — 

long  strings  of  camels  (R counted  one  of  193  on  the  4th), 

small  laden  donkeys,  and  bullock-carts.  The  population  is  of 
coume  vciy  scanty,  for  there  is  nothing  to  ea,L  What  people 
there  are  live  in  mud  Tillages,  veiy  like  those  of  Eg)^t. 

Some  seventeen  miles  from  Rawul  Pindee,  a  solid  but  extremely 
ugly  monument  commemorates  the  name  of  General  Nicholson, 
We  climbed  to  the  platform  at  its  base>  through  scrub  composed 
chiefly  of  the  Justicea  Adhatoda^  now  covered  with  its  white  acan- 
thoid  flowers,  and  looked  over  the  treeless  and  desolate  landscape, 
which  would  be  frightfid  if  it  were  not  for  its  clear  atmosphere, 
and  depressing  if  it  were  not  for  its  crisp,  alnioet  frosty  air. 
Somewhere  near  this  is  the  site  of  Taxila. 

Ere  long,  we  came  to  a  bright  little  river,  of  thorouglily  Euro- 
pean appearance,  and  passed  into  a  country  which  might  be  in 
the  Basque  provinces.  Long  lines  of  fniit-trees,  now  wdthout  their 
leaves,  are  planted  in  the  fields.  I  cannot  see,  as  we  gallop  by, 
what  they  are,  but  they  are  wholly  un-Indian,  as  w^e  have  hitherto 
seen  India,  in  their  general  effect. 

There  was  not  much  to  claim  our  attention  between  this  and 
the  Indus  at  Attock,  which  we  reached  soon  after  raid-day,  having 
left  lifty-five  miles  behind  us. 

The  ^iew  from  the  posting  bmigalow  is  fine.  Right  in  front 
the  horizon  is  bounded  by  a  chum  of  mountains,  some  west,  some 
east,  of  the  great  river.  The  mass  which  abuts  on  it  to  the  north- 
west is  the  Muhabun,  wliich  certain  geographers  idoutity  with 
the  Aornos  of  Alexander,  ^vhile  others  give  that  name  to  the  hill 
which  rises  opposite  Attock. 

Between  the  mountains  and  the  Indus  is  a  great  level,  while 
between  it  and  the  spot  where  we  stanfl,  is  furthest  off  a  chatmel, 

bout  as  broad  as  the  Spey,  at  Fochabei-s,  and  very  like  it ;  then  a 
gravel  bank ;  then  anuthur  swiftly  runmu<^  branch  of  the  river  about 
the  same  size  as  the  first ;  then  a  considerable  breadth  of  black 
rocks,  covered  in  the  mins,  but  diy  and  parched  now  ;  then  the  poet 
road»  and  the  broken  ground  of  the  hill  on  wliich  the  posting 
bungalow  is  built. 

The  executive  engineer  employed  here  accompanied  us  about 
16  place,  shuvved  us  the  old  Moliumetan  fort,  the  bridge  of  boats, 
ind  the  site  of  the  uiifiuished  tunnel  mider  the  Indus.  The  river 
at  Attock  is  comparatively  narrow,  and  this  is  one  of  the  thiugs 
w^hicli  have  given  tlie  place  its  gi-eat  historical  impoi-tance.  Above' 
it  tlie  Indus  is  wild  and  urn*estrainedt  but  liere  it  again  enters  a 
hilly  region,  and  flows  for  many  miles  through  a  deep  and,  as  I  am 
told,  veiy  pictiu"es«iue  gorge* 
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The  InduB  left  behind,  we  hurried  on  up  the  western  bank,  and 
reached  ere  long  the  month  of  the  Cubnl  river. 

We  ran  along  its  srmtheni  bank  over  a  dreary  plairi^  where 
little  grows,  at  least  at  tins  season ;  but,  after  passing  Now^ 
shera,  where  there  is  a  pretty  large  body  of  troops,  we  came  into 
a  more  cultivated  coimtry,  ^nth  careful  irrigation.  At  length, 
before  it  was  dark,  we  got  into  PeBliawur,  having  passed  over  one 
hundred  miles  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  in  spite  of  stoppages, 

Jatu  Ith, — A  gloomy  morning.  We  went  out  early  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Commissioner,  ^vith  whom  we  are  sta^nng,  aud 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  old  Residency,  wliich,  in  Btill  older  days, 
was  the  house  of  Avitabile.  The  monutains  were  only  half-seen 
through  the  mist  which  veiled  them.  It  is  a  sad  pity  that  rain  has 
not  fallen  since  September.  A  day  of  rain  in  the  valley  would 
have  covered  ilui  moimtains  ^rith  snow  almost  t4j  their  base,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  would  have  become  perfectly  clear*  Ail  it 
was,  however,  we  could  make  out  a  good  deal,  and  learned,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  fold  in  the  nearest  ninge»  which  we  had 
guessed  to  be  tlie  mouth  of  the  Kliyber,  was.  really  and  indeed 
what  we  took  it  to  be.  We  consoled  ourselves  by  reflecting  that  if 
the  weather  Imd  been  clear  it  would  also  have  been  extremely 
cold.  A  fire  has  been  known  to  be  thought  agreeable  at 
Peshawnir  as  late  as  the  24th  of  May, 

In  the  atternooni  we  drove  through  the  city.  All  the  mofs  are 
flat  in  this  country,  but  here  they  have  round  them  a  sort  of  wat- 
tled palisade,  to  enable  the  women  to  go  about  unseen.  From  our 
vantage  ground,  at  the  top  of  the  highest  Ij  nil  ding  in  tlie  place,  we 
could,  however,  inspect  the  nurseries,  which  were  not  more  inter- 
esting to  strangers  than  others  elsewhere. 

In  these  regions,  you  are  aware,  one  only  sees  women  who 
caimot  afford  a  servant  going  about  in  the  streeta,  and  here  in 
Peahawur  those  one  does  see  are  closely  veiled,  not  in  the  delight- 
ful Bemi-tran8par(.'ut  pretences  of  Stamboul,  but  in  a  stout  whit© 
garment  cut  int^  lattice  work  at  the  eyes. 

As  we  looked  ovct  the  housetopR,  I  said  to  my  guide:  ^*Now, 
what  town  to  the  westward  will  this  c(*njpare  with  t  How  is  it  by 
Meshed  ? "  "Oh,  Meshed,"  he  replied,  "is  a  much  more  considemble 
place,  with  some  veiy  good  buildings  indeed/*  **  And  how  is  it  by 
Herat  i "  "  If  you  remember/'  he  replied>  '*  we  never  saw  Herat.  We 
had  to  turn  aside."  **  How,  then,  by  Candahar  ?  '*  *'  Well,  very  much 
the  same,  putting  the  great  Mosque  there  out  of  the  comparisrjo/' 

As  we  drove  througli  the  streets^  our  qtiestious  were  many, 
^*  Who  is  thatr  "An  Afreedee,"  -* And  that T  "ProWbly  ahUl 
Momund,''  **  And  that  V  "  A  Hindoo  of  the  town,"  '<  And  that  T 
**  A  Mu^ulman  of  tlie  town/'  "And  that  ?"  **  A  Cabulee/'  "And 
that  ?"  **  A  headman  of  one  of  our  outlying  villages,'*  •*  And  that  f 
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**  A  Hindoo  of  the  hillft,  who  is  to  the  wild  Piithans  what  the  Jewf* 
were  to  England  m  the  middle  agee.*'  ♦*  And  that  f  *  '*A  Ghikic, 
on  15  of  the  fellows  who  killed  so  many  <»f  our  sokU el's  iu  the  retruat 
from  Cabul  ;'*  and  8o  on.    The  place  is  a  **  Sentina  Gentium." 

Among  other  characteristic  sights,  I  note  the  saddk^bags  of 
rougli  Perfiian  cal^lot,  the  piles  of  chopped  sugar-cane,  the  short 
strings  of  jasmine  flowers,  the  strong  matting  and  rope,  made  from 
tile  CharmiTOpg  Hildiiana^  the  scaiTes  of  thick  dark  blue  cotton, 
with  bright  coloured  ends,  often  worn  as  a  plaid,  the  strong  Cabul 
ponies,  the  Bazaar,  biiilt  by  Avitabile,  and  full  of  silk-workers. 

One  street  I  saw  was  narrow,  and  had  a  look  of  Cairo,  but  most 
were  fairly  broad,  and  nanittiry  considerations  had  had  their  duo 
weights 

If  Peshawiu'  has  h'ss  to  show  in  the  way  of  buildings  than  many 
places  of  52^000  inludbitants,  the  cause  is  partly  to  be  sought  in  its 
exposed  situation,  and  partly  in  its  great  Uability  to  earthquakes. 
Most  of  the  walls  are  built  in  compai-tm exits,  vn\\\  a  \*iew  to  render 
these  as  little  destructive  as  possible. 

After  our  return  home,  our  host  came  to  my  room,  and  w< 
had  a  long  talk,  by  no  means  the  first  in  our  lives,  over  certaui 
aspects  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Central  Asian  Question, 
but  wdiich,  if  it  is  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  singular  number  at  all, 
would  be  more  accurately,  if  less  conveniently,  described  as 
the  Russo-Anglo-Turco-Egypto-Perso-Indo-Afghan-Uzbek  ques- 
tion: a  ridiculous  word,  no  doubt,  but  not  ridiculous  if  it  im- 
presses on  the  mind  the  truth  that  what  we  call  the  Central  Asian 
Qaestion  is  really,  like  the  equally  misnamed  Eastern  Question 
in  Europe,  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  questions. 

On  some  of  these  questions,  and  these  the  ones  which  touch 
ourselves  most  nearly,  there  is  no  better  authority  living  than 
Sir  Richard  Pollock,  and  it  is  well  that  such  an  important  poUtical 
outpost  as  this  is  under  the  care  of  so  weU-infonned  and  cool- 
headed  a  watcher  of  events. 

Jan.  StL — General  Wilson,  commanding  tlie  Pesha%vur  brigade, 
good  enough  to  have  the  troops  out  for  iis  to  see.    We  stai'ted 

leran  early  breakfast,  and  riding  past  the  uncompleted  fortified 
enclosure,  soon  foimd  ourselves  in  the  open  plain,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  e<i-called  Circular  road^  tt>  be  beyond  which,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  to  be  *'  out  of  bounds,'* 

Presently  we  joined  the  Geneml,  and  reined  in  our  homes  at  a 
point  where  we  had  the  whole  force  between  us  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Khyber.  It  was  very  dusty,  and  we  feared  that  as  soim  as  the 
troops  got  into  motion  nothing  could  be  disceraed ;  but  a  light 
breeze^  springing  up  from  the  north,  carried  the  dust  away. 
This  is,  I  suppose,  the  grandest  parade-gromid  in  the  whole 
i)f  the  Empire^  as  the  Phoenix  Park  in  Dublin  is  perhaps   tho 
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prettiest.  The  force,  though  not  large,  was  worthy  of  its  plactr 
of  exercise.  There  was  the  Horse  Artillery  and  the  17th,  and  the 
72ud  Highlanders,  and  a  regiment  of  lancers,  whose  nucleus  wai? 
Hodson's  horse,  and  the  corps  wliich  takes  it«  iiairie  from  the 
historical  defence  of  Khelat-i-Ghilzie,  with  several  others  of  not 
less  efficiency  and  fame.  Last,  but  not  least,  was  the  Elephant 
battery,  with  its  gigantic  Armstrongs,  famous  all  through  Central 
Asia.  The  vnse  beasts  saluted  as  they  passed  General  Wilson,  I 
was  going  to  say  Uke  any  Christian,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  could  not  by  possibiUty  use  a  more  inappropriate  expression, 
fc»r  never  was  there  a  force  to  which  the  lines  in  the  "  Siege  of 
Cojinth  "  could  be  more  emphaticaUy  apphed, 

**  Thpy  were  of  all  tongues  aud  creeds, 
Some  were  tho«te  who  counted  beads. 
Some  of  mosque  and  nomo  of  church, 
And  gome,  or  I  mis-say,  of  neither.'* 

It  was  a  striking  sight,  and  none  the  less  striking  because  out- 
knew  that  the  men  before  us,  and  those  who  were  lying  behind 
tliem,  on  the  road  along  which  we  have  come,  could  walk  over 
anything  and  everytliing  between  this  and  the  Syr  Daria*  1 
yield,  I  trust*  to  no  British  politician  in  pacific,  and,  indeed*  in 
warmly  friendly  feelings  towards  Russia,  but  I  am  all  the  freer 
to  indulge  those  feehngs,  because  I  well  know  that  so  far  fnnn 
having  any  cause  to  fear  her  aggression  we  could,  if  need  were^ 
which  God  forbid!  make  her  position  in  Central  Asia  wholly 
intolerable.  When  will  people  learn  that,  as  I  have  said  before. 
our  difficulty  is  not  in  goveniing  India  but  in  ffovamtnff  it  well?  We 
are  strong  enough  now  to  try  to  govern  it  well,  and  are  doing  so. 
If  we  were  weaker^  we  might  be  tempted  to  conciltate  the  %'iolenl 
and  turbulent  classes  by  a  warlike  policy.  If  we  thought  a  warlike 
policy  a  right  or  wise  one,  we  could  occupy  all  Afghanistan,  and 
hold  it  with  the  grc^atest  ease.  Let  no  one  dream,  mish^d  by  the 
fiasco  of  Lord  Auckland,  that  there  is  any  doubt  about  that* 
But  what  good  would  or  could  come  to  us  from  so  doing — from 
annexing  new  expenses  and  reeponbibiUties  wthout  any  new 
advantage  ? 

When  the  review  was  over,  we  returned  to  the  CHrcular  road, 
and  then,  stiiking  off  to  the  left,  reached*  before  verj^  long,  Hurree 
Sing's  Boorj  or  tower  (observe  our  familiar  Burg  and  Burgh  in  so 
unfamiliar  a  setting).  This  is  the  last  outpost  of  British  Govern- 
ment  towards  the  Khyber,  the  old  Fort  of  Jumrood  bemg  no  longer 
occupiedt  We  should  have  liked  to  go  on,  as  is  often  done,  to  the 
actual  opening  of  the  Pass ;  but  the  Commissioner  asked  me  not 
to  ask  liiin  to  take  us  there  at  this  particular  moment,  and  I  need 
not  Bay  his  word  in  such  a  matter  was  law.  Leaning,  however, 
over  the  parapet  of  the  tower,  I  took  him  round  the  whole  ciitsle 
of  hills  and  outpostK,  gjuiiinp;  him,  I  am  afraid,  nothing. 
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I  had  often  stiiflied  all  this  on  the  map,  atid  often  forgot  it*  I 
^hall  not  forget  it  now,  but  the  very  motives  which  made  me 
unmerciful  to  him  make  me  merciful  to  you,  for  you  would 
remember  as  little  the  relative  position  of  the  places  as  I  used 
to  do* 

Wlien  we  arrived  at  the  Boorj,  we  were  met  by  the  officer  in 
charge,  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  Pushtoo,  the  language 
of  the  Afghans,  wliich  is  as  much  haraher  than  German  aa 
Oennan  is  harsher  than  Italian, 

From  the  Khyber  to  where  we  stood^  a  distance  of  some  five 
•milea,  stretches  a  stony  plain,  and  there  is  nothing  imposing  in 
the  actual  opening. 

the  first  lines  of  the  **  Prometheus  Vinctus,*'  came  into  my  head, 
as  I  gazed  to  the  westward.  If  any  Russian  Chauvinistt  with 
more  zeal  than  sense,  likes  to  take  this  aa  an  omen,  I  wisli  him 
much  joy  of  it;  and  I  also  ofier  it  to  all  those  Englishmen  who 
think  we  should  be,  as  matters  stand  at  prt^sent,  the  better  for 
lia\nng  a  great  power  as  our  immediate  neighbour. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Arffemone  Mexicana^  on  one  single  occa- 
sion, since  I  mentioned  it  at  Blnirtpore.  It  e^ndeatly  doi'S  not 
like  tliis  comparatively  northern  climate ;  but  I  am  amused  to  see 
that  the  Asclepiaj*  Hamiltoni^  which  I  saw  fii*st  at  AhmeJubad,  and 
wliich,  after  following  us  to  Lahore,  lias  had  a  reprcflL^ntativo 
every  few  yards  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  tlirough  the  \vliu|e 
iTO  miles — for  all  the  world  like  the  police  in  Wai-saw,  in  January, 
1864 — has  faitlifully  attended  us  to  the  "tenniiius  imperii;* 

After  inspecting  the  fii-st  CiepHydra^m  wator-clt>ck,  wliich  I  ever 
met  \\Tth,  and  plucking  some  leaves  from  one  of  the  last  trees  in  the 
realms  of  law  and  order — Zizyphu^i  jnjnha  it  was — universt'd  in  the 
parts  t>f  the  trans-Indian  district  we  have  crossed — we  turned  and 
rode  back  to  Peshawur,  passing  many  Khyberees  commghi  to  the 
great  metropolis  witli  their  wretched  little  merchantlize — chieily 
a  large  reed  used  for  matting,  on  WTctched  httle  bullocks* 

**  Is  that  a  man  or  a  woman?"  I  said  to  my  guide,  pointing  tu  a 
SgTire  before  us.  **  Oh,  a  woman/'  said  he,  **  a  man  woidd  have  a 
better  coat;**  adding,  as  %vc  passed,  **  What  a  hard  face  it  is— never 
had  a  luxury  in  her  life  V 

And  so  I  cantered  back,  by  no  means  more  inclined  than  I  was 
when  I  considered  the  question  at  the  India  Oifice  towards  a 
•*  blood  and  iron"  policy  with  these  poor  devils,  though  some 
persona,  who  ought  to  have  had  better  hifonnation,  talkud  the 
vther  day  of  another  frontier  raid,  because  a  blocklxead  of  a 
pldier,  wandering  helplessly  after  dinner,  had  been  carried  off 
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over  the  frontier — and  this,  though  the  Warden  of  the  Marches 
sent  him  back,  without  our  paying  a  penny,  and  the  villagers 
came  in  and  offered  to  i-aze  the  houses  of  the  vagabonds  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  outrage.  The  man  was  brought  to 
Peshawur,  and  very  deserv^edly  put  under  arrest  by  his  Colonel 
for  being  absent  without  leave  ;  but  the  frontier  is  a  long  way  off, 
while  a  sensational  story  is  easily  manufactured,  and  pays  cent, 
per  cent. 

Passing  through  the  approaches  of  the  old  Residency,  and 
among  the  buildings  used  for  judicial  purposes,  avc  noticed  the 
picturesque  group  of  suitors  in  this  open-air  '*  Salle  des  pas  perdus^ 
It  was  at  Peshawur,  you  know,  that  Shere  Ali,  who  Uved  to 
murder  Lord  Mayo,  used  to  stand  with  a  drawn  sword  to  defend 
the  presiding  judicial  officer  against  the — alas  1  far  from  chimerical 
— danger  of  a  sword-cut  from  a  disappointed  suitor. 

We  tarried  for  some  time  amongst  the  trees,  conspicuous 
amongst  which  was  the  superb  Bauhinia  varlegata^  now  covered 
with  its  pinkish  purple  flowers,  and  for  the  hundredth  time  I 
regretted,  as  I  saw  the  magnificent  pods  of  the  Cassia  fistula,  that 
I  should  not  see  in  bloom  that  infinitely  glorified  cousin  of  the 
Laburnum. 

Li  the  afternoon  we  went,  by  invitation  of  the  General,  to  see 
some  of  the  warUke  games  of  the  countiy.  A  course  of  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  was  covered  with  soft  earth.  Near  one  end 
of  it  a  tent-peg,  say  one  foot  high  by  two  or  three  inches  \vide, 
was  fixed  in  the  ground.  Towards  this  a  horseman  dashed  at  fidl 
speed  with  his  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  lance.  He  came  on  some- 
times silently — oftener  Avdth  a  long,  low,  anxious  cry,  and  very 
generally  succeeded  in  transfixing  the  tent-peg,  and  whirling  it 
round  his  head  in  triumph  as  he  galloped  out  of  the  lists. 

It  had  been  getting  clearer  all  the  afternoon,  and  towards 
sunset  there  was  a  very  bright  gleam.  After  I  had  looked  for 
some    time    at   the   tent-pegging,   as   it   is  infelicitously   called. 

Colonel  G ,  to  whom  I  shall  feel  eternally  grateful,  said  to 

me :  "  If  you  will  come  behind  the  tent,  you  will  now  have  a 
good  view.  There,"  said  he,  "  are  the  hills  of  Swat,  and  there,** 
pointing  far  to  the  west,  "is  the  Safed  Koh,  and  there,  right 
through  that  gap  to  the  northward,  is  the  end  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh."  That  last  sight  was  one  of  the  things  I  had  not  pro- 
mised myself  when  I  left  England,  for  I  did  not  know  of  the 
depression  in  the  nearer  chains  which  alone  made  it  possible  to 
see  that  range  of  mighty  name.  There,  however,  it  was,  perhaps 
150  miles  away;  but  as  clear  as  sun  and  snow  could  make  it,  and 
I  knew  that  the  Oxus  was  flowing  behind  "  from  his  high  moun- 
tain cmdle  in  Pamere,"  and  that  the  "  roof  of  the  world  "  was 
not  very  far  off. 
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By  the  time  I  had  looked  long  enough  at  the  raountams,  the 
gamr  was  changjed*  and  the  object  was  now  for  tlie  liorsenmn, 
gallupmg  from  one  end  of  tJie  U^ti*,  to  slice  three  oranges  fixed  on 
three  poles,  about  four  feet  high*  plaeed  at  intervals  along  them- 
riiiB  was  done  by  several,  while  others  sliced  only  one  ov  two  of 
ae  omnges,  and  some  none  at  all*  It  was  satisfactoiy  to  hear 
that  many  of  our  European  soldiem  succeed  in  these  feats  quite 
08  well  as  the  native  trooj^s-  To-day.  however,  the  latter  had  th' 
best  of  iL 

Conversation  here  turned  of  course  largely  on  frontier  matters. 
To  neglect  QuitI  hellicoms  Cantaher  et  SvJ/iheit  t-fujket  would  not  have 
been  Horace'^s  advice  if  there  had  been  no  Adrian  sea.  The 
Akhoond  of  Swat,  who  is  a  sort  of  Prester  John  at  Wliitehall*  is 
decidedly  no  inyth  in  tlie  Peshawur  valley, 

Eartliqnakes  are  another  topic  of  talk  with  strangers,  and  the 
Greco-Buddhist  excavatifjus  in  the  neighbourhood  are  a  third, 

A  Vieautiful  and  very  tame  little  muBk-deer,  belonging  to  th^ 
Commissioner,  was  quite  a  novel  sight  to  me. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  ring  of  wild  tribes  between  us  and 

aibuh  their  good  and  evil   qualities.     I  should  like  to  see  an 

eay  on  tlie  political  influence  of  Scott  and  Byron  on  our 
appreciation  of  mountaineers*  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  the 
Scotch  Higldandi  r  was  thought  of  by  his  lowland  neighboui*^  as 
nothing  better  than  a  polecat  to  be  put  to  death  M'herefoimd. 
Kow  we  think  quite  diflerently,  and  the  tribes  on  the  frontier  reap 
the  benefit  of  our  chsuige  of  view.  They  are  not,  I  observe^  praised 
for  the  virtueisforwhiclillahometansare  often  praised.  I  remem- 
ber, when  I  first  came  imder  the  spell  of  the  Crescent  in  1851,  when 
Omar  Pasha  was  trampling  dow^i  the  old  feudal  nol^ility  of  Bosina> 
being  very  much  struck  with  the  way  in  which  peopl*_r  in  AuBtriaii 
CVoatia  talked  of  the  tinthfuhiess  and  reliableness  of  their  Turkish 
neighboum.  These  JIahometans  of  the  Afghan  border  are  liars 
and  thieves,  but  it  dues  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  lying  and 
thieving  are  other  than  quite  honourable  and  respectable  pursuits. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  faithful  in  service,  and  as  brave  as 
lions« 

They  are  good  friends,  these  Pathans,  and  zealous ;  but  their 
zeal  requires  now  and  then  to  be  tempered  by  discretion.  One 
of  them  had  observed  his  master,  a  young  Deputy-Commissioner, 
not  a  little  fussed  and  worried,  to  get  ready  for  the  visit  of  his 
immediate  superior.  **That  gentleman  s  coming,  I  observe,  gives 
yuu  much  trouble,"  said  the  faithful  creature  one  day  ;  ''  you 
dou't  ^eem  to  find  it  pleasant.     Would  you  Hke  him  ru)t  to  conie 

xinotiier  remarked  to  his  employer,  an  officer  who  was  poor  and 
popular,   **Have  you  no  rich  relations,  Saliib,   iu  England?     If 
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you  have,  I  think  I  could  arrange  that  you  should  succeed  to 
their  property  1" 

Over  the  border  their  want  of  respect  for  human  Ufe  is  almost 
cynical.  A  traveller  arrived  in  an  Afreedee  village  one  morning, 
and  was  detained  by  the  people,  who  seemed  inclined  to  plunder 
him.  **  You  will  do  me  no  harm,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  descendant  of 
the  Prophet."  **Ah,"  replied  the  devout  villagers,  "you  are 
exactly  the  man  we  have  been  looking  for.  We  have  long 
wanted  a  shrine."  So  they  kept  liis  property,  cut  his  throat,  and 
built  his  sepulchre. 

And  yet  who  shall  say  that  these  people  are  not  capable  of 
acquiring  the  finest  flowers  of  civilization  t  I  read  in  a  missionary 
report,  the  other  day,  a  story  of  one  of  them  who,  showing  good 
dispositions,  obtained  one  book  after  another.  When  there  were 
no  more  to  be  had,  he  cut  short  controversy  by  declaring  that  he 
had  had  a  revelation  from  God  to  the  effect  that  the  Koran  was 
infallible.  Surely  the  grandson  of  so  promising  a  WWtoman^  might 
become  the  customer  of  a  twentieth  century  Quaritch  or  Techener, 
and  live  to  cry,  wdth  genuine  enthusiasm,  as  he  examined  a  doubt- 
ful edition,  "  Ah,  c'est  la  bonne,  voili  les  fautes  qui  ne  sont  pas 
dans  la  mauvaise  I "  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  author  of  the  report, 
a  man,  they  tell  me,  of  merit  and  abiKty,  quite  appreciated  the 
humour  of  the  situation. 

What  a  distance  we  have  already  travelled  over  Indian  soil,  and 
how  far  away  we  are  from  the  latitudes  through  which  we  passed 
to  reach  Bombay  I  Aden  is  in  12^45',  Peshawur  is  just  short  of  34^, 
and  not  much  south  of  the  shores  of  Crete. 

One  does,  indeed,  feel  oneself  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Our 
pomegranates  come  from  Candahar;  our  stewed  prunes  from 
Bokhara.  I  have  bought  a  rug  from  Kayn,  in  Khorassan,  a  groat- 
coat  in  the  nature  of  an  Ulster,  for  railroad  travelling,  which  was 
made  in  Cabul,  to  say  nothing  of  a  set  of  Russian  tea-cups,  which 
have  come  down  the  Khyber,  and  are  the  correct  thing  for  every 
gentleman  to  have  in  Afghanistan.  In  gratitude  to  a  dealer  who 
described  his  lazuli  as  lajwurdi,  and  made  me  remember  how  near 
I  was  to  its  home  in  Badakshan,  I  bought  his  whole  stock,  which 
was,  by  the  way,  neither  very  good  nor  very  extensive — a  criticism 
which  equally  applies  to  the  ferozes  or  turquoises  from  Nishapur, 
in  Persia,  which  I  added  to  my  collection. 

I  sat  late  over  the  fire  in  this,  the  most  English  house  I  have 
seen  in  India.  Frontier  lines  are,  and  always  have  been  to  me,  in 
the  highest  degree  solemnizing ;  and  of  all  frontier  Knes  I  know 
none  so  solemnizing  as  that  which  I  have  seen  to  day,  where  the 
grandest  poUtical  experiment  that  has  ever  been  tried  in  the  world 
comes  to  an  end.  I  wished  I  had  brought  with  me  to  read  once 
again  in  this  place,  the  thoughts  wldch  one  of  the  few  statesmen 
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of  the  old  world  who  would  have  understood  and  sympatliked  with 
our  work  in  Lidia  wrote  d(»\v7i  on  another  frontier  line,  very  farai- 
Kar  to  me  too,  **  amongst  the  Quaili  by  the  Granna  "  I  had  not 
done  so,  however,  but  in  this  raood  I  took  np  the  Rhythm  of  St, 
Bernard,  wliieh,  oddly  onongh.  I  had  never  seen  in  the  Latin  till 
a  friendly  hand  lent  it  to  me  at  Lahore. 

How  wonderfiilly  fine  some  bits  of  it  are  1   Take  the  opening : — 

^Hora  noriii^imn,  tomporn  pofisima  iunt,  Tigilaniiii 
Ecce  niiniicitor  iniminet  Arbiter  Ule  sapromusi : 
IniniiDotf  iuiininet.  iit  mnln  tormlnet,  a>nuft  noronat| 
Recta  remuGcrot^  &nxlA  liberet,  mthern  donoL" 

And  again — 

"Prx  erit  oTimihuH  ilia  fiiloUhn«,  ilia  beat* 
Irretolobiliii,  iaT&riiibilis  intdmeruta : 
Fas  sine  criniine,  pax  siin<»  turbiaef  pnx  Blur?  rizJL; 
Mi^tA  biboribn?,  ntqno  tumiiUibua  onrhora  i^s.a 
Pmx  orit  om  til  bus  ucica.     Sod  qtiibud  ?     ttim  iiculatis, 
Pectoro  mitibnSf  ordm(^  BtautibuH,  ore  aaorutit.** 

?EALKOTE,  Jan,  IZth, — I  tnmcd  my  back  on  Pewhawur,  with 
many  regreta,  for  I  know  that  they  spoke  only  too  truly  who  said 
that  we  had  seen  its  beautiful  valley  to  the  least  possible  advantage. 
La  the  flush  of  spring,  when  the  horseshoe  of  mountains  is  still 
clad  in  snow,  while  its  peacli  and  quince  gardens  are  in  full  flower, 
it  must  be  enchanting. 

The  landscape  of  the  Peshawur  district^  just  now,  is  not  ^^^ntry, 
but  things  look  more  whitiy  than  we  have  seen  them  do  else  where 
— that  is  to  Ray,  the  pastures  are  brown,  the  young  com  has  not 
made  the  fields  more  than  half  green,  and  many  trees  have  lost, 
or  are  mpidly  losing,  their  leaves — the  mulberrj^  and  the  Popidus 
Eaphratica  amongst  them. 

In  order  to  reach  tliis  place,  we  had  to  return  on  our  track  as 
far  as  Wuzeerabad.  AVc  came  along  at  a  gi-eat  pace,  the  service 
to  and  from  Peshaw^ir  being  most  eflliciently  perfoi-med*  Though 
the  carriages  are  of  a  rough-and-ready  kuid,  I  have  never  suen 
better  posting  in  any  country.  Those  who  wHsh  to  learn  how  bad 
Indian  posting  was,  and  still  I  fear  is,  in  some  places,  should  read 
Bayard  Taylor, 

Nowshera  demanded  a  second  glance  as  we  passed.  It  is  now 
a  verj^  diflferent  place  from  that  which  is  described  by  Bit^liop 
Cotton  in  liis  letters*  and  still  more  from  what  it  was  \x\\v\\ 
Runjeet  Singh  broke  htTcthe  power  of  the  Afghans  and  preparLd 
the  way  for  the  British  aitns.  We  stopped  a  little  time  at  Attock, 
and  had  some  talk  with  sevei^al  officem  quaiiered  tliere.  Two  of 
them  were  interested  in  the  histojy  and  antiquities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood; but  it  was  not  until  I  had  lefl:  it  far  behind  that  I 
learned  that  there  was  a  dealer  in  engiaved  gems  there  wIiohc 
stores  I  should  Uke  to  have  seen,  having,  as  you  know,  carried 
into  this  nineteenth  century  that  very  eighteenth-century  taste. 
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At  HasBoon  Abdool  we  turned  aside  to  seethe  valley  where  Moore 
makes  the  disguised  Prince  of  Bucharia  sing  the  "  Light  of  the 
Harem"  to  Lalla  Rookh — ^not  one  of  his  happiest  efforts — ^but 
containing  one   or  two   passages  which  every  one  knows,  such 


"  There's  a  beauty  for  ever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  the  long  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer-day's  light." 

And— 

'^  Alas  !  how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  ^t  love/' 

I  lingered  for  a  time,  seeing  the  fish  fed  by  an  old  Sikh  pi-iest  in 
the  clear  deep  waters  of  a  Uttle  basin,  on  the  edge  of  wliich  I 
gathered  the  maidenhair,  which  canied  my  thoughts  to  the  foim- 
tain  of  Egeria.  Further  on  was  a  deserted  garden,  in  which 
there  was  a  tomb  overgrown  with  jasmine.  Of  course,  the 
"Ineptia  Ciceroniana"  had  christened  it  the  gi-ave  of  Lalla 
Rookh. 

We  spent  a  dehghtftd  evening  at  Rawul  Pindee  amongst  people 
who  had  cultivated  most  successfully  the  amiable  science  of 
making  sti*angers  feel  like  old  friends  in  about  half-an-hour. 
Here,  too,  I  saw  with  my  bodily  eye  the  native  dealer  who  sent 
to  the  British  Museum  a  coin  of  a  Bactrian  Xing  unknown  to 
history,  for  which  he  got,  if  I  remember  rightly,  £100.  We  turned 
aside,  on  our  way  to  Jhelmn,  to  examine  the  Manikyala  Tope,  a 
curious  Buddhist  monument,  absurdly  named  the  tomb  of 
Bucephalus. 

Half  the  village  crowded  round,  offering  coins  for  sale.  I  bought 
thirty-five  (none  of  which  looked  good  for  anything),  on  the  chance 
of  some  one  being  interesting,  but  fear  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  dealer  above  alluded  to  will  make  my  speculation  a  very 
unprofitable  one. 

The  day  was  pleasant,  like  one  of  the  hot  days  we  sometimes 
have  in  England  towards  tlie  end  of  Apiil,  but  the  distance  was 
obscured  by  dust  and  mist,  so  that  the  snowy  range,  wliich  had 
been  so  great  a  pleasure  as  we  went  westward,  was  never  once 
seen. 

At  the  posting  bungalow  of  Jhelum  we  made  the  native  in 
charge  talk  Punjabi,  while  our  Poi*tuguese  servant  put  what  he 
said  into  Hindustani,  so  that  we  might  see  the  kind  of  difference 
between  them ;  and  wo  did  not  forget  to  drink  the  waters  that 
had  come  down  from  Cashmere,  as  we  drank  at  Attock  those 
which  had  flowed  by  Leh  and  Iskardo. 

Perhaps  I  a  Kttle  over-stated,  the  other  day,  the  baiTenness  of 
the  Sind  Sagar  Doab,  not  having  made  enough  allowance  for  the 
crops  being  but  httle  above  groimd,  thanks  to  the  extreme  and 
almost  alarming  drought;  but  I  was  struck  with  the  far  more 
civilized  look  of  the  coimtiy  between  Jhelum  and  the  Chenaub. 
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At  Wuxeerabad  the  carriage«  of  the  Maharajah  of  Caahniere, 
who  had  invited  me  to  vieit  liim,  met  us  and  took  \\h  \\\^  to  Seal- 
Icote,  through  a  countiy  of  great  fertiKty,  in  wliich  the  BUgar-cane 
is  largely  grown.    Here  we  were  welcomed  most  warmly  by 

General  B^ ,  who  commands  the  brigade,  and  was  one  of  om' 

companions  in  the  llalwa. 

We  drove  in  the  pleaBant  morning  air  through  the  pretty 
station  of  Sealkote,  the  prettiest  I  have  yet  seen  in  Tiidia,  and 
were  soon  over  tlie  British  boundary.  The  Pir  rnnjal,  and  other 
great  Himalayan  ranges,  rose  in  front  of  ns  throngh  the  thin 
dnst-mist  like  the  ghoM:R  of  monntainB*  If  we  could  have  made 
the  joiiniey  in  a  balloon  we  Rhonldhave  seen  them  splendidly,  for 
we  shoidd  have, been  above  the  serai-opaqne  ertratnm.  As  it  was, 
however,  they  were  extremely  beantifiil,  with  their  stmnge 
spiritual  look*  At  length  we  amved  at  a  tract  of  broken  ground 
covered  ^vith  jnngle,  and  exchanged  our  carriages  for  elephants, 
advancing  slowly  throngh  thickets  in  which  Bufm  fro7uhfm,  and 
Acacia  modesta  were  the  prevailing  trecH,  while  JuKtifiea  Adha- 
ioda  had  it  all  its  own  way,  where  trees  were  not.  The  Euphorbia 
Rof/Hana^f  which  might  at  a  difitanee  be  taken  for  a  phmt  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  towered  over  our  heade,  evi^n  when  we  were 
monntedon  onr  elephants,  and  was  really  a  gi*and  object.  Armed 
men,  in  bright  cokmrB,  ran  before  ns,  their  nniforms  ehinijig  through 
the  woodland.  At  length  we  came  to  a  rather  broad  riven  which 
^the  huge  eaiih-shaking  beast"  forded  with  that  dehberation 
wliich  makes  him  so  amusing,  my  companion  describing  to  me 
how  he  had  once  crossed  the  Jumna  with  tlie  water  streaming 
into  his  howdah.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  {>n  which  Jummoo  is 
built^  the  heir  apparent  of  Cashmere  met  us  on  an  elephant, 
accompanied  V>y  the  father  of  the  well-known  minister,  KiiiJa 
Ram,  who  was,  I  regi-et  to  say,  himself  ill,  and  unable  to  appear. 
We  proceeded  slowly  through  part  of  the  city  to  the  honfic  where 
the  Maharajah  receives  his  European  gucRts,  which  stands  on 
the  edge  of  an  enchanting  valley,  and  is  separated  ft'oni  the 
picturesque  fortrees  of  Bao  by  the  river,  which  Wf5  forded  as 
we  approached  the  place.  After  various  ceremonies  had  been  gone 
through,  we  were  left  for  some  time,  during  which  General 
B — — ,  who  is  an  enthuKiastic  and  excellent  artist,  took  us  care- 
fully to  the  best  points  of  view. 

In  the  aftemcFon,  we  again  moiuited  our  elephants  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Palace,  through  winditig  Btreets  f*f  one-storeyetl 
houses,  BO  narrow  that  a  skilful  jumper  could  Imve  S)>mng  down 
from  the  howdah  on  to  their  roofe. 

We  were  received  at  the  door  of  the  hall  of  audience  by  the 
Maharnjalu  who,  after  the  usual  civilities,  led  me  to  a  room 
in  another  part  of  the  building,  which  overlooked  the  river-valley. 
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and  commanded  a  quite  lovely  prospect.  Thence  we  returned  to 
the  hall  of  audience,  where  we  assisted  at  another  Nautch,  a  sort  of 
pantomimic  performance,  showing  some  skill  in  the  performers. 
This  was  followed  by  native  music,  which  had  a  good  deal  of 
interest  for  me.  Amongst  other  things,  I  saw  the  Vina.  If  you 
remember,  Moore  makes  Feramorz  take  her  Vina  from  the  hands 
of  Lalla  Rookh's  little  Persian  slave,  before  he  begins  to  sing  at 
Hassoon  Abdool.  He  would  have  been  a  very  confident  suitor 
who  made  such  an  experiment,  for  the  Vina  is  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sible to  the  typical  lover's  lute.  It  is  about  six  feet  in  length, 
with  two  huge  bottlenshaped  gourds  at  either  end.  I  wish  him 
much  joy  of  such  an  instrument. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  his  Highness,  through  various 
interpreters,  about  politics,  books,  coins,  &c.  We  were  speaking 
of  my  Indian  tour  and  the  objects  of  it.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  between 
the  eye  and  the  ear  there  may  be  little  more  than  two  or  three 
fingers'  breadth,  but  still  there  is  a  mighty  diflference  between 

hearing  and  seeing." 

«  »  »  »  » 

Jununoo  is,  as  you  know,  the  winter  capital  of  the  Maharajali, 
whose  territory  extends  over  some  25,000  square  miles — is,  there- 
fore, about  the  size  of  Scotland,  less  the  counties  of  Perth  and 
Inverness.  The  famous  shawls  are  chiefly  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  summer  capital  Srinuggur,  the  chief  town  of  the  vale 
of  Cashmere,  which  is  separated  from  Jummoo  by  about  125  miles 
of  mountain — marching  enchanting  in  siuumer,  but  out  of  the 
question  at  this  season. 

We  dined,  of  course,  by  ourselves,  but  from  time  to  time  the 
Maharajah  sent  us  native  dishes,  some  of  which  were  excellent. 

Then  we  had  fireworks.  The  night  was  perfectly  still  and  very 
propitious  to  them.  Seven  fire  balloons  floated  high  in  the  air, 
and  got  exactly  into  the  position  of  the  Great  Bear  and  the  Pole- 
etar.  I  called  the  attention  of  one  of  my  companions  to  this,  who, 
pointing  it  out  to  the  Maharajah,  said,  "  It  is  only  your  Highness 
who  can  add  to  the  number  of  the  constellations." 

When  the  fireworks  were  over,  we  took  our  leave,  and  veiy 
picturesque  was  the  ride  home  under  the  crescent  moon  through 
the  dark  silent  streets,  with  our  attendants  clamouring  in  front  to 
drive  the  sacred  bulls  and  the  camels  out  of  the  way. 

This  moiTiing  we  started  soon  after  sunrise,  accompanied  by 
the  son  of  Kirpa  Earn  and  others.  Just  as  we  came  in  sight, 
through  the  city  gate,  of  the  woodland  which  I  described  yesterday, 
the  troops  presented  arms,  and  the  band  struck  up  "  God  save  the 
Queen."     Then  we  slowly  descended  the  steep  decUvity  on  which 

Jummoo  is  built.    As  we  were  crossing  the  river,  General  B 

called  out  to  me,  **  It  would  take  a  fine  reach  of  the  Rhine  to  beat 
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tills** — aiid  BO  it  would.  Some  half  an  hour  paseedf  however, 
before  wc  8aw  the  full  glories  of  Jummoo,  We  had  crossed  raoKt 
of  tho  woodlaud,  aud  had  descended  from  our  elephantg,  when  wc 
reached  a  point  where,  in  the  clearer  morning,  the  mountains  etood 
out  in  all  their  beauty.  On  the  left  stretched  the  mighty  euiowy 
chain  of  the  Pir  Punjal — rising,  I  suppose,  to  about  17^000  or  18,000 
feet.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  background,  came  an  outer  range, 
not  snowy^  somewhat  lower  than  Taygetus,  and  rather  Uke  it ; 
lastly,  far  to  the  right,  another  snowy  range  on  the  borders  of 
Thibet. 

Betwi M-n  UH  and  the  raouotains  lay  Jumraoo*  T\'ith  its  wliite 
pyramidal  temples  shining  in  the  eim,  and  surrounded  by  a  near 
landscape  wliich  wanted  nothing  to  make  it  perfect.  It  was  the 
most  beautiful  land  view  I  ever  beheld. 

The  Maharajah  is  a  lucky  man,  with  heaven  for  his  "winter  and 
the  seventh  heaven  for  his  summer  capital. 

We  said  farew^eU,  with  many  regrets,  to  our  friend.  General 

B ,   who  reminded   me    not  unfrequently   of    Leopold   von 

Orlich.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  remembrance  of  that  most 
excellent  man  has  often  been  w^th  me  in  this  land  which  ho  loved 
60  well,  and  which  he  tried  so  hard  to  make  better  known  to  liis 
countrymen. 

From  Sealkote  we  returned  by  Wuzeerabad  to  Lahore.  I  was 
amused,  the  other  day,  by  heaiing  the  native  explanation  of  the 
many  changes  that  had  taken  place  about  the  gauge  of  this 
railway.  "You  know,*'  say  the  politicians  of  the  Bazaar,  *'they  are 
only  governed  by  a  woman,  and  women  are  apt  not  to  know  their 
own  minds.*' 

Jan*  14M, — On  our  way  from  Lahore  to  Delhi, — We  hu\i/ 
passed  Umritsur,  where  I  had  a  few  moments  of  most  interesting 
and  memorable  talk  ^afh  General  Rennell  Taylor,  who  received 
us  80  kindly  as  we  went  nortlu  Since  that  we  have  left  behind 
Jullmidur,  Loochana,  and  the  fort  of  PhiUour,  whence  the  aniiy 
that  attacked  Delhi  drew  its  munitions.  As  we  traversed  the 
great  Sutledge  Bridge,  there  came  back  to  my  mind  a  w^onderful 
epigi'ani  of  events  not  universally  known. 

No  sooner  had  the  rear-guard  of  the  avenging  army  returned 
from  Afghanistan  than  the  mighty  river  came  down  Uke  a  wall, 
and  swept  away  the  two  bridges  by  which  it  had  crossed. 

I  was  amused  to  observ^e^  on  a  bank  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  my  friend  the  Anjemone  Mexicana.  I  know  not  whether 
the  conjecture  I  made  the  other  day  is  correct,  or  whether  it  too 
has  been  delayed  by  the  Sutledge  on  its  career  of  conquest, 

Jan.  lot/u — We  reached  Delhi  at  a  very  early  hour  this  morning, 
after  a  journey  of  some  nineteen  hours,  and  have  ahxady  seen 
nnich. 
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The  Fort — ^the  residence  of  the  Moguls  till  their  wicked  folly 
swept  them  and  all  that  they  represented  into  annihilation  amidst 
the  whirlwind  of  1857 — ^is  still  noble  and  beautiful,  though  the 
hand  of  the  Persian,  the  Afghan,  and  the  Mahratta  had  fallen 
heavily  upon  it  long  before  it  passed  into  our  keeping ;  for  the 
eighteenth-century  history  of-  Delhi  is  the  history  of  one  frightful 
sack  and  massacre  after  another. 

There  is  nothing  in  it  which  is,  to  my  mind,  as  beautiful  as  the 
Jasmine  Bower  or  the  Pearl  Mosque  of  Agra.  The  buildings, 
however,  are  for  the  most  part  on  a  larger  scale ;  not  so,  by  the 
way,  what  is  here  known  as  the  Pearl  Mosque,  which  is  a  mere 
Cappellina. 

I  had  stupidly  fancied  the  hall  round  which  are  inscribed  the 
famous  words,  "  If  there  is  a  Paradise  upon  earth  it  is  here,  it  is 
here,"  to  have  been  a  hall  in  our  sense  of  the  term ;  but  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  series  of  open  arcades  of  white 
marble ;  but  it  deserves  all  Fergusson  says  of  it. 

We  went  to  see  the  Friday  prayer  at  the  Jumma  Musjid,  and 
here  only  in  India  have  I  heard  the  cry  of  the  Muezzin.  We  were 
on  one  of  the  minarets  at  the  time,  while  he  was  far  below,  only 
about  forty  feet  above  the  great  paved  court — an  innovation 
which  cannot  be  considered  an  improvement.  We  descended  im- 
mediately, and  saw  the  service  from  two  points,  first  enfilading 
the  long  lines  of  worshippers  from  the  side  of  the  arcades  which 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  form  the  Mosque  proper,  and  secondly 
looking  straight  across  the  great  court  to  the  Mecca  Niche. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  way  in  which  the 
people,  two  thousand  perhaps  in  all,  knelt  and  rose,  stood  up  and 
prostrated  themselves  as  one  man.  It  brought  to  my  memory 
the  sad  and  famous  lines  of  Alfred  de  Musset : — 

**  0  Christ!  jo  no  suis  pas  de  ceox  que  la  pri^re 

Dans  tos  temples  muets  amcno  k  pas  tromblants ; 
Je  no  suis  pas  do  cenx  qui  vont  k  ton  Calyaire, 

En  se  frappant  le  ecoar,  baiser  tos  plods  sanglants ; 
£t  jo  resto  dobout,  sons  tos  sacr^s  portiques, 

Qnand  ton  peuple  fiddle,  autour  dos  noirs  arceanx, 
So  courbe  on  murmurant  sous  le  vent  do  cantiqnes, 

Commo  au  souffle  du  Nord  un  peuple  do  roseaux. 
Jo  no  crois  pas,  o  Christ,  k  ta  parole  sainto, 

Jo  suis  venu  trop  tard  dans  un  monde  trop  vieux, 
D*un  sibclo  sans  espoir  nait  un  siecle  sans  crainte, 

Les  comb  tos  du  nutre  ont  d^poupM  lea  cieux." 

As  a  spectacle,  the  prayer  in  the  Jumma  Musjid  to-day  was 
most  impressive,  and  on  the  last  Friday  in  Ramazan,  when  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  people  assemble,  and  the  whole  mighty 
enclosure  is  filled,  it  must  be  one  of  the  great  spectacles  of  the 
world,  but  sound  is  wanting.  There  is  no  "  vent  de  cantiques.** 
Probably  the  voices  of  a  vast  multitude,  repeating  the  responses, 
would  give  something  of  the  same  effect,  but  a  few  thousand  are 
lost  in  the  vast  space. 
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A  good  deal  of  our  time  went  thk  afteraoon  in  looking  over  a 
great  quantity  of  DeUii  art  maniiiactures,  which  a  native  geatle- 
msm  had  collected  at  his  house  for  our  inspection.  These  are 
better  known  at  home  than  moat  Indian  tilings  of  the  kind,  and 
coneist  chiefly  of  jewellerj"  made  in  imitation  of  the  Babool 
flower,  of  miniatures  on  ivory,  sometimes  excellent,  of  em- 
broidered  shawlfi,  and  other  textile  fabrics  of  which  this  place  is 
a  great  emporium. 

The  Black  Mosque,  a  Gliaracteristic  specimen  of  the  second  or 
fitemer  phase  of  Pathan  architecture,  and  a  Jain  temple,  also 
claimed  some  notice,  but  far  less  than  the  famous  ridge,  along 
which  we  drove,  recalling  the  details  of  that  equally  wonderful 
and  glorious  feat  of  arms  which  is  known  as  the  siege  of  Delhi 
in  1857,  though  the  idea  of  our  scanty  force  besieging  the  hosts 
who  were  collected  in  the  city  recalls  the  story  of  the  Prussian 
soldier  on  the  field  of  Leuthen,  who,  being  asked  how  he  had  taken 
a  flock  of  prisoners,  replied —  *' If  you  please,  sir,  I  smTounded 
them." 

Jan.  ykh, — I  have  never  received  a  satisfactoiy  reply  to  a 
question  which  frequently  recurs  to  my  iniud.  Why  was  this 
«te  chosen  for  a  great  city  t  It  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
peculiar  natural  advantage.  And  yet,  if  the  archmologists  are 
right,  there  have  been  thirteen  great  cities  here  at  one  time  and 
another.  This  rather  featureless  plain  would  seem  to  have  been 
impoi*tant  us  far  back  as  the  days  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
although  there  is  nothing  above  ground  now  which  lias  the 
dightest  claim  to  any  such  antiquity. 

Delhi  has  been  called  the  Rome  of  Asia,  but  it  will  perhaps 
convey  to  your  nunds  no  very  inaccumte  idea  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case  if  I  say  that  where  in  the  European  Rome  you  have  a 
great  niin  like  the  Colosseum  or  the  Baths  of  Camcalhi,  you  have 
in  or  uear  the  Asiatic  Rome  the  remains  of  a  great  city,  and  that 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  between  the  remains  of  these 
cities  is  dotted  with  tombs  as  thickly  as  the  line  of  the  Appian 
way* 

It  is  a  wonderful,  but  at  the  same  time  a  rather  melancholy,  not 
to  say  irrit^itiug  sight.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  disproportion 
between  the  monumeuts  of  men  and  their  lives  so  great. 

The  Emperor  Humayoun,  whose  name  you  probably  do  not 
know,  or  hardly  know,  sleeps  in  a  tomb  which  might  have  been 
appropriate  to  Marcus  Aurehus, 

A  wretched  miscreant,  of  whom  little  can  be  said,  except  that 
he  was  probably  the  patentee  of  Thuggiem — that  is,  of  systenmtic 
murder  by  strangiJation — is  revered  as  a  saint,  and  has  a  sepul- 
chre which  would  have  been  almost  too  good  for  St.  Francis. 
The  most  passionate  admirer  of  Gustavus  or  Cromwell  would 
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never  have  wished  them  a  nobler  resting-place  than  the  tomb  of 
Toghluck  Shah,  while  all  Europe  would  have  been  astonished  if 
France  had  raised  to  Turgot,  or  Italy  to  Cavour,  a  memorial 
faintly  comparable  to  that  which  covers  the  dust  of  the  Sufler 
Jung,  of  whom  the  best  that  can  be  reported  is  that  he  wcui  not 
the  most  infamous  minister  of  the  later  Moguls, 

The  last  tomb  erected  in  the  enclosure,  sacred  to  the  supposed 
inventor  of  Thuggism,  is  in  honour  of  a  scoimdrel  who  was  well 
known  to  Colonel  Sleemau,  and  is  by  him  described  as  having 
died  of  too  much  cherry  brandy — ^the  only  Kquor,  as  he  expressed 
it,  which  the  English  had  that  was  worth  diinking.  As  I  looked  at 
his  monument,  an  extremely  graceful  one,  I  thought  of  the  last 
gravcHstone  I  had  seen  in  Europe,  under  its  cluster  of  meagre  firs 
amidst  the  bare  landscape  of  the  Brie. 

^  Marmoreo  Liciniis  tuxnulo  jacet»  at  Cato  nullo, 
Pompeins  parro— Quia  pntet  ease  Doob  ?  " 

To  the  credit,  however,  of  human  nature,  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  there  is  onef  moniunent,  to  a  member  of  the  house  of  Timur, 
which  is  to  be  regarded  with  very  different  feelings  from  those 
which  are  ruspired  by  that  of  Mirza  Jehangeer,  above  alluded  to. 
It  is  the  tomb  of  the  sister  of  Dara  and  Aunmgzebe,  and  its  in- 
scription runs  as  follows : — 

Tjot  no  rich  canopy  cover  my  g^ve  : 

This  grass  is  a  fit  covering 

For  the  tomb  of  the  poor  in  spirit, 

The  humble,  the  transitory  Jehanara, 

The  Disciple  of  the  holy  men  of  Chist, 

The  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan/' 

Small  wonder  if  Colonel  Sleeman  misread  the  second  last  line, 
and  put  Christ  instead  of  Chist  I 

Rich  marbles  suiTOund  and  partly  cover  the  tomb,  but  the 
grass  is  still  allowed  to  do  so  too,  in  pai-t  compliance  with  her 
wish. 

Of  course  I  admired  the  great  Kootub  Minar,  but  I  think  it ' 
has  been  overpraised.     The  three  lowest  storeys  are  admirable,  no 
doubt — red  sandstone  grandly  fluted  and  beautifully  carved,  but 
the  two  higher  ones,  in  which  much  white  marble  has  been  inju- 
diciously used,  detract  from  its  effect  as  a  whole. 

The  remains  of  the  gi-eat  Mosque,  hard  by,  the  first  ever  built 
in  the  plains  of  India,  are  most  noble,  and  have,  at  firet  sight,  a 
strangely  Gothic  look.  I  was  just  thinking  of  Tiiitern,  as  I  walked 

towards  them,  when  R came  up  and  said,  "  Dear  me — ^how 

like  Fountains  1 " 

Most  memorable,  too,  is  the  Alai  Darwaza,  or  Gate,  of  which 
Fergusson  says : — 

"  It  was  erected  by  Ala  uddeen  Kbilji,  and  the  date,  1310,  is  found 
among  its  inscriptions.    It  is,  therefore,  about  a  century  more  modem  than 
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lie  otlier  buildiiijurs  of   the  place,  atdl  flii^plays  the  Pathaii  style  oF  Us 
erkxj  of  greatest  j>erfectioii,  when  the  Hirnlu  masons  had  learned  to  tit 
bea*  exquisite  »tyle  of  decoriition  to  the  foroiB  of  their  foreign  masters* 
^  walls  are  decorated  iuteriiaily  with  a  diafier  pattern  of  urinvalled  ex- 
8,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  square  is  changed  into  an  octagon  is 
iBimply  elegant  and  apj)ro]>riat'e  than  any  other  example  I  am  ac- 
qumnted  with  in  India/ 

But  why  ehoiild  I  Enger  over  riiias,  the  magnificence  of  which 
tio  one  can  realize  without  having  seen  them  t  If  I  could  have 
Jiad  you  with  me  by  the  Aiioka  pillar,  in  Ferozabai  one  of  the 
thirteen  mined  cities  of  which  I  epoke— have  showed  you  the 
wide  field  of  desolation  in  which  it  lies,  and  the  three  vultures 
who  eat  a  bowshot  off,  enjoying  the  congenial  spectacle — if  I 
could  have  wandered  with  you  over  the  gigimtie  remains  of 
Purana  ,  Killa,  or  of  the  still  more  gigantic  Toghluckabad 
(mightiest,  perliaps,  of  all  the  astounding  creations  of  imperial 
caprice  in  this  land  of  marvels),  description  would  have  been 
superfluous.  To  those  who  have  not  done  so  I  fear  such  de- 
scription as  I  could  give  would  be  of  no  avail  I  know,  at  least, 
how  aw^fully  indigestible  I  fn^md  Mr.  Beglar's  and  even  General 
'  Cunningham's  pages,  when  I  had  occasion  to  look  through  tliem 
flast  antiunn. 

The  guide-books  I  have  used  on  the  spot  are  Keene's,  Cooper  s, 
and  Harcourt's^ — all  useful,  but  none  of  them  I  should  think  easy  or 
even  endurable  reading,  at  a  distance  from  the  scenes  described. 
The  best  manual  for  the  traveller  to  take  to  Dellii  would,  I  tbinki 
be  the  "  Travels  of  a  Hindoo,''  by  Mr.  Bholonauth  Chunden  His 
book  was  published  in  1869,  and  its  author  made  use  of  the  most 
reliable  writings  that  had  preceded  his  own.  I  had  had  a  copy 
on  my  shelves  for  some  years,  but  had  only  read  a  little  of  it. 
It  IS,  however,  really  extremely  well  worth  reading,  fur  more 
r«*a8ons  than  one,  though  even  Mr.  Bholonauth  Chunder's  best 
selected  extracts  from  his  predecessoiu  and  his  own  often  very 
judicious  remarks,  would  hardly  bear  reading  at  a  distance  from 
Delhi. 

Jan*  I9tfu — A  second  visit  to  the  Kootub — this  time  with  a  large 
party — an  inspection  of  the  great  works  at  the  head  of  the  new 
Jimma  Canal,  with  the  engineer  in  charge,  various  conversations 
with  Sir  John  Htrachey  and  oflicers  in  his  camp  (which  we  left,  if 
you  remember,  on  the  24th  Dec,  and  rejoined  at  tliis  place  on 
the  16th),  were  my  other  chief  events  at  Delhi;  but  I  did  not 
forget  to  see  (as  I  had  been  wisely  enjoined  to  do)  the  Jumna 
lusjid  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  to  look  at  it 
jilong  the  line  of  the  Darweczah  Street.  A  visit  by  moonlight, 
and  a  second  ascent  of  one  of  its  minarets,  were  not  works  of 
obUgation,  but  %\nthal  verj'  pleasant. 

At  Delhi,  we  returned  to  the  Neera,  planted  everywhere  here, 
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but  wliich  I  have  hardly    seen  iu  the  northern  dintrictB. 
Millingtonia  miberosa  is  also  very  common ;  the  Baccaint  the   athe 
Jloha  wliich  I  confused  at  first  mth  the  Neem,  is  much  less  frequent 
We  have  had  more  breeze  here  than  in  most  other  places,  and 
owe  to  that  having  heard  a  soimd  quite  new  to  me — ^the  riiatld 
of  the   Peepiil,   which   the   gods  love,  and  wliich  is  altogethelj 
different  from  that  of  any  tree  to  ivhich  I  happen  to  have  listened 

In  Delhi,  I  came  for  the  fii-st  time  on  traces  of  the  mieasine^ 
which  is  said  to  be  inspired  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  well-to-dd 
natives  of  India  by  the  Russian  advances  in  Asia — a  gentleniaii 
of  the  mercantile  class  having  questioned  me  under  the  sliadow  < 
the  Kootub  Mosque  about  the  possible  advent  of  strangers  nioi^ 
formidable  even  than  the  Palhans  who  raised  that  noble  pile. 

Here,  too,  I  succeeded,  at  last,  in  getting  hold  of  Dr.  Macleod'd 
*•  Peeps  at  the  Far  East/*  and  in  reading  his  accomit  of  some  of  the 
places  we  have  seen — interesting,  of  course,  to  me.,  as  showing  m^ 
how  things  struck  one  who  made,  like  my  sell  a  hurried  journei 
through  India  during  the  cold  season,  and  looked  ut  the  covmtry 
from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint. 

Jan.  IWi, — We  left  Delhi  early  this  morning  in  a  special  tmii 
along  with  Sir  John  StTachey,     It  was  bitterly  cold  till  the  su] 
had  got  out  of  bed,  and  looked  for  some  httlc  time  about  him. 
Icicles  himg  on  the  water-pipes*     All  of  us  were  in  great-coats  o| 
one  kind  or  another ;  and  some  even  wore  furs  that  would  hav< 
done  good  8eT\"ice  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

There  was  Uttle  to  interest  in  the  fii-st  part  of  the  journey.  A 
length  we  reached  Rewarree,  the  station  to  wliich  comes  dow| 
the  trade  of  Bewanee,  wliich  is  carried  on  by  cameK  and  rises 
a  figure  of  something  like  a  million  sterling — the  pastuml  wea 
sending  hither  enormous  amotuits  of  ghee,  and  recci\dng  bac 
chiefly  piece  goods  and  sugar. 

My  attontion  was  drawn  to  the  Sabee  river,  as  an  interest 
illustration  of  the  engineering  difficiUties  of  tliis  country.     Til 
Sabee  is  a  stream  which,  for,  say,  a  generation,  goes  on  qm% 
respectably  and  peaceably;   then    it    suddenly  goes  mad,    aii^ 
covers  a  whole  district  in  a  few  hours.     And  small  blame  to  it* 
as  happened  not  very  long  ago,  foxn*teen  inches  of  rain  fall 
thirty-six  hours.     Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  bj 
any  bridges  against  such  exceptional  dangers  as  this.     There 
nothing  for  it  but  to  let  the  river  have  its  own  w^y  on  the  ra^ 
occasions  when  it  loses  its  senses. 

We  had  left  6on:ie  sixty  miles  behind  before  wo  began  to 
amongst  the  Ara\^li8,  the  mountain  system  (not  range,  for  it  Jft 
real  continuous  range)  of  Rajpoutana,  whose  southern  slopes,  iMij 
mentioned  when  writing  to  j'ou    from  Ahraedabad,    are   par 
drained  by  the  Sabarrauttee,  the  river  of  that  place. 
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By  twelve  o'clock  we  were  at  Ulwur,  where  lanch  wae  provided 

.for  a  large  party.     I  talked  here  with  a  voiy  intelligent  phyRician 

■about  the  opiuni-eatiug  and  poppy-liquor  diinking  uf  the  people. 

He  told  me  that  he  coiild  never  see  that  either  did  much  harm. 

[Any  bad  results  he  had  connected  vnth  the  latter  practice  arose 

rather  from  the  large  amount  of  liquor  consumed  than  from  the 

fact  that  the  liquor  was  an  infusion  of  poppy-heads. 

The  Ulwur  chief*  who  reigned  while  I  was  at  the  India  Office, 
has,  happily  for  liis  subjects,  been  gatherLMl  to  his  fathers,  A  boy 
of  fourteen  has  succeeded,  and  the  State  is  being  managed  during 
his  minority  by  the  Paramount  Power, 

A  distinguished  British  ofBcial,  who  told  me  the  story,  shot 
some  time  ago  an  antelope,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  Ulwur 
^ village.  He  sent  to  ask  for  a  couple  of  sticks  ajid  some  strings 
rith  which  to  carry  it,  oflFering  of  course  to  pay  for  them.  The 
people  came  and  said,  '*  We  have  no  string  and  no  sticks.'^  "  Oh, 
^then/'  he  replied,  '^  let  me  have  a  blanket,  that  will  do  as  well." 
We  have  no  blankets,'*  was  the  rejoinder.  '*  We  have  nothing 
but  the  clothes  we  stand  up  in  here.  ^Vhatever  we  get  we  eat. 
No  man  dares  to  have  money  in  this  State.  The  chiefs  soldiery 
phmder  us  of  everything.'* 

This  agreeable  state  of  things  has  of  course  been  terminated 
for  the  present,  and  peace  \^"ill  continue  in  Uhvur — at  least  until  the 
blessings  of  independence  are  restored  to  it. 

Many  districts  through  wliich  we  have  passed  are  quite  unculti- 
vated, chiefly  from  the  want  of  water.  The  cattle  are  largely  fed 
on  the  chopped  twigs  of  Zhtfphnsjnjuba^  wlxieh,  along  with  stunted 
Babool,  the  Cappari^  aphylla^  and  a  tall  grass,  are  the  pi-evailing 
L  plants.  I  have  seen  a  quantity  of  peacocks  feeding  just  like 
pheasants  in  England,  and  at  last  a  herd  of  antelopes. 

A  fellow-tmvellor  gave  me  a  curious  piece  of  his  experience,  as 
to  the  opprt*ssionB  exercised  even  in  a  model  native  State  like  Jey- 
pore,  against  the  will  of  course  of  the  ruler.  Some  years  ago  my  in- 
formant fell  in  with  a  party  of  Pathan  traders  who,  with  their  camels, 
had  come  through  the  Khyber  to  traffic  in  India.  "  In  the  passes,** 
they  said,  "*  we  had  no  trouble.  We  knew  exactly  the  blaclanail  we 
had  to  pay,  and  we  paid  it.  In  British  territory  we  had  no  trouble, 
but  here  in  Ulw^ir,  we  have  been  robbed  of  eveiy  single  penny  we 
possess,  and  what  to  do  in  Jeypore  we  know  not."  My  informant, 
being  a  person  of  some  influence,  took  the  men  under  his  pro- 
.  tr  ction,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  Jeypore  frontier^  asked  the 
rCustoms  officer  what  they  woidd  have  to  pay  to  frank  them  to  the 
capital.  **  So  much,**  the  man  repUed.  **  Very  well,  make  out  a 
ift^trt'ijit  for  that  sum,  and  I  mil  see  it  paid — three  of  the  camels  to 
be  handed  over  as  aeourity."'  The  officer  agreed;  the  receipt  was 
given ;  but  duiing  the  whole  journey  to  Jeypore  city,  it  was  one 
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battle  with  local  extortioiiers  all  along  the  road,  every  one  claim- 
ing traneit  duty  under  one  pretence  or  another. 

Before  it  was  dark  we  had  reached  the  hoiiBe  of  Colonel  Beynoc 
the  Beeident  of  Jeypore,  acme  two  hundred  milee  from  Delhi, 
having  traverBed  part  of  the  intervening  space  at  a  rate  of  ove 
forty  miles  an  honr* 

The  Maharajah  came  to  the  station  to  meet  Sir  John,  but  th^ 
vimt  w^aa  a  etrictly  private  one,  and  almoat  aU  ceremony  was  di&-* 
pen  Bed  with, 

I  gpent  an  hour,  before  dregsing  for  dinner,  in  walking  about  by 
moonlight  in  the  Residency  Garden,  the  bcBt-cared-for  privs 
garden  I  have  yet  Been  in  India,  famous  for  cypresseB  of  alinc 
Florentine  dimensions, 

The  Maharajah  of  Jeypore  is,  in  point  of  rank,  the  seconf 
the  Princes  of  Rajpootana,  yielding  only  to  the  Rana  of  Oodey* 
pore,  who  represents  one  of  the  oldest  families  known  to  exis 
in  the  world — a  family  so  old,  if  all  tales  are  tnie»  that  its  cor 
nection  with  Maurice,  the  Emperor  of  the  West^  is  rather  a  moder 
incident  in  its  hietorj*. 

Jan,  2Qt/u — We  drove  this  momiiig  into  the  city,  famous  for  th^ 
regularity  of  its  streets,  then  mounted  and  rode  to  Amber,  th^ 
old  capital  of  the  djniasty,  and  a  most  striking  place.  It  lies  013 
the  slope  of  a  rockj'  hill  along  the  crest  of  wliich  fortifications  < 
the  most  picturesque  kind  were  carried  tjf  old,  and  still  renmiji 
beautify  what  they  can  no  longer  defend.  The  approach  to  th^ 
outer  gateway,  up  a  long  incline,  might  have  been  in  the  basin  o^ 
the  Mediterranean  if  the  Euphorbia  Royliana  had  not  come  in  tc 
scatter  an  illusion  wliich  the  cactus,  so  common  in  Sicily,  helpe<i 
to  foster. 

The  old  palace,  its  mysterious  Zenana  passages,  courts  pleasanfi 
with  jasmine  and  pomegi-anate,  perforated  marble  and  quaini 
stained  glass,  detained  us  long — the  delicious  view  which  it  com- 
mands still  longer. 

The  forenoon  was  largely  spent  amongst  the  manufactures  on 
Jeypore — hideous  marble  gods,  turban  pieces,  roughly  cut  car4 
buncles,  and  unequalled  enamel.  As  usual,  there  wiis  verj^  littl(j 
of  the  last  in  the  market ;  but  I  succeeded  in  securing  one  or  twcj 
characteristic  bit^.  To  my  thinking  there  Is  no  enamel,  ancienj 
or  modem,  at  all  to  eompare  with  it;  but  the  secret  of  its  niauu^ 
factiire  is  monopolized  by  one  or  two  families. 

The  aftenioou  was  given  to  the  Maharajah's  stud,  to  the  seven-J 
storied  palace  in  the  town,  which  is  full  of  beauty,  and  commaiidi 
admirable  view^s,  though  not  equal,  perhaps,  to  those  to  be  enjoyec 
from  the  old  eyiy  of  this  great  Rajpoot  race- 
Then  came  a  visit  to  the  large  and,  as  I  am  assured,  reallj 
excellent  college,  to  the  fine  Jardin  Anglais,  and  to  certain  frH 
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the  inost  part  very  unhappy  and  unueually  savage  tigere.  One 
who  allowed  his  head  to  be  scratched  and  patted  (not,  I  beg 
to  state,  by  me)  was  a  contrast  to  the  rest. 

The  Maharajah  objects  t^  tigers  being  killed,  unless  they  are 
lly  mischievous  ;  saying  pla^^ully,  as  I  have  heard,  tliat  they 
ire  his  best  forest  officers.  Of  course,  when  they  begin  to  do 
serious  harm»  they  are  destroyed  or  captured. 

Here,  and  only  here,  have  I  seen  a  hunting  leopard  being  taken 
out  for  his  walk  like  a  big  dog  in  London,  only  with  his  eyes 
V>andaged.  Hawking,  too,  is  an  amusement  of  this  place,  as  it  is 
llso  of  Pattiala  and  Junimoo,  in  both  of  wliich  we  came  upon 
lalconers  with  theii*  veiy  attractive  charges. 

At  night  we  dined  at  the   palace,   and   liad   another  quite 

iquifiite  display  of  fireworks — fountains  of  light  pla^Tng  along- 
dde  of,  and  being  reflected  in,  the  lines  of  water  fountains  in  the 
stately  garden* 

Jan,  21/if, — We  left  Jej'pore  betimes,  and  went  slowly  over 
forty  miles  of  line,  not  y€4  Ijallasted,  to  S4mbhar.  The  comitiy 
was  very  waste;  far-scattered  rocky  hills  and  plains  tufted 
with  the  tall  gitiss  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  being  the  sights 
an  which  the  eye  most  frequently  fell*  Jeypore  lies  high,  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  if  I  mistake  not, 
Tlie  morning  was  searcliingly  cold»  yet  by  a  little  after  eleven 
o'clock  the  sun  was  as  hot  as  it  is  in  July  at  home.  I  was  reminded 
i>f  the  climate  at  Madrid — 


''  El  aire  do  Madrid  os  tan  sotU 
Que  tiibXa  li  un  hombro,  y  no  apagu  i  un  cftndil," — 

Unjustly,  howc^ven  I  fancy;  for  save  for  the  flies,  which  are  a  very 
Kgj*]}rian  plague,  Jeypore  must  be  an  exceptionally  pleanaiit 
place.  Tme,  the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  at  115^  Fahr. 
immediately  after  sunset ;  but  it  ftilla  rapidly  in  this  sandy  region, 
and  the  nights  are  cool. 

Arrived  at  Sdmbhar,  I  mounted  an  elephant  and  went  with  Sir 
John  to  look  at  the  salt  far  out  into  the  bed  of  the  lake.  The 
lake  itself  had  for  the  present  retired  so  much  tliat  I  chd  not 
actually  see  the  water  at  all ;  but  far  away  over  its  basin  stood 
the  liills  of  Jodhpore.  beckoning  me  into  new  lands  which  I  have 
not  time  to  penetrate.  Looking  in  another  direction,  I  eaw  the 
vdge  of  the  Great  Indian  desert.,  of  which  the  country  we  have 
traversed  to-day  is  **  only  the  aute-chambcr,*' 

Then  we  liad  a  slow  progress  through  the  shabby  little  town, 
in  the  course  of  which  my  elephant,  which  knew,  as  they  know 
most  tilings,  my  interest  in  the  Salvadora  Pe7'nca,  took  me  under 
one  just  coming  into  flower,  and  enabled  me,  by  tasting  the  leaf, 
to  see  very  clearly  why  it  was  called  the  mustard  tree. 
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Next  followed  breakfast,  and  a  speech  from  Sir  John,  in  which 
he  did  ample  justice  to  his  three  themes : — 

1,  The  success  thus  far  of  the  State  lines, 

2,  The  excellent  prospects  of  the  Rajpootana  milwajr  system* 

3,  The  gi'eat  importance  of  the  treaties  concluded  a  year 
two  ago,  by  which  we  obtained  a  lease  of  the  Sambhar  Lake. 

The  experiments  of  the  creation  of  State  lines,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  our  rights  over  SAnibhar,  having  both  been  made  midei 
the   auspices  of   the    Duke  of  Argyll,  all  that  the    Lieutenant 
Oovemor  said  was  of  oouree  of  pecuUar  interest  tome,     I  tolc 
you,  some  weeks  ago,  how  well  the  Agra  sectio!!  of  the  Rajpootanlj 
State  lines  is  doing.     The  Delhi  part  of  the  system  is  not,   an< 
could  not  yet  do  as  well,  but  the  figures  of  the  system,  as  a  whok 
are  most  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  compk 
tioii  nf  the  imfimshed  luie,  over  which  we  have  to-day  tnivtHod^^ 
they  will  become  better. 

The  acquisition  of  our  present  rights  over  Sambhar  ^vill,  1  hoptjJ 
lead  ere  long  to  the  abolition  of  many  hundred  miles  of  my  enemj 
the  Salt  line,  and  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  Customs  poliej 
while  it  will  largely  increase  the  supply  of  salt  in  all  our  northerii 
provinces,  in  some  of  wliich  it  has  undoubtedly  been  too  scant 
The  salt  tax  in  India  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  grievance 
but  the  restriction  of  the  sources  of  salt  supply  has  been  a  grea| 
hardship. 

All  that  will  now  be  at  an  end»  and  the  native  States  cc 
cenicd  in  the  transaction,  Jej'pore  and  Jodhpore,  have  alread] 
largely  benefited  by  it. 

Pleiisaut,  too,  it  is  to  think  that  the  Rajpootana  railway  syster 
vrA\  make  so  terrible  a  scarcity   as  that  of  18(>8-9  an  impossi** 
bility;  nor  should  the  poHtical  importance  of  ha\ing  one  day 
second  line  of  communication  between  Bombay  and  the  Punjal 
be  overlooked  or  underrated. 

From  Sdmbhar  we  returned  to  Jeypore,  where,  however,  we  dii 
not  tarry  long,  but  it  was  very  late  before  we  got  to  Ulwur,  wher 
we  dined  and  slept. 

Jan  22nt!. — I  had  no  intention  of  going  to  ITlwur  when  Handed 
in  IndiBs,  and  am  ashamed  to  say  that  1  had  no  notion  what 
of  a  place  it  was.     A  letter,  however,  from  Mr,  Lyall,  urged  mi 
not  to  pass  it  by,  and  he  had  also  unittcn  to  Sir  John  to  the  samq 
effect.     Early  in  the  morning,  accordingly,  we  drove  out  to  «c 
what  was  to  be  seen.     And  verily  we  were  not  disappointed. 

1  drove  with  a  well-informed  denizen  towartls  the  city,  passini 
the  various  EngUsh  instittitions  wliich  follow  us  in  these  landi 
There  was  the  High  Scho(»l,  there  was  the  Fives  Courts  there  wi 
tlie  new  Hospital,  acknirably  planned  after  the    last  Europea 
lights. 
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Suddeuly  we  came  to  the  ditch,  and  all  was  changed.  The 
gieat  gate,  llanked  by  a  huge  piect^  of  ordnance,  stood  up  before 
118,  with  its  sharp  spikes  looking  defiance,  **  I  never  drive  through 
micfa  a  gate,"  said  my  companion,  '*  without  thinking  of  the  storj^  of 
tlie  two  Rajpoots  who  disputed  as  to  which  sliould  be  Commander- 
in-Chief.  The  Prince  promised  that  he  who  firat  entered  the  be- 
Meged  town  should  have  that  honour.  One  sought  to  enter  by 
c^scalade,  the  other  to  force  the  gate  on  his  elephant.  The 
elephant  refused  to  face  the  spikes,  when  its  rider,  throwing  liim- 
self  in  front,  told  the  driver  to  urge  the  animal  against  his  body, 
thereby  bursting  m  the  gate  just  as  he  died.  The  followers  of 
Ilia  rival*  however,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  top  of  the- 
wall,  threw  in  his  body  first,  so  tliat  he  died  Commander-in-Chief.'' 

Xo  sooner  had  we  passed  the  gate  than  we  saw,  towering  a 
thousand  feet  above  our  heads,  the  wonderfully  picturesque  fortress^ 
wnth  an  outwork  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  feet  lower  down. 
The  street,  in  wliich  we  were,  led  us  nearly  straight  to  the  Palace„ 
full  of  exqitifiite  jewels,  armour,  and  books,  one  of  which,  a  copy 
**f  the  *' Gulifitan,'*  and  a  product  of  this  century,  was  cei-tauily 
amongst  tlie  most  perfect  illuminated  manuscripts  I  ever  saw* 
HariUy  less  beautiful  was  a  "Koran,"  and  both  had  been  so  deU- 
fiously  hound  by  a  living  artist  that  I  have  made  interest  to  add 
to  my  book-cabinet  a  specimen  of  his  work*  Wlio  would  have 
thought  that  Uhvur  and  Northampton  could  compete  on  eqiial 
terms  in  this  charming  art  with  London  and  Parie  ? 

The  honours  of  the  Palace  were  gracefully  done  by  the  yoimg 
chief,  who  had  been  suddenly  taken  from  a  more  than  private 
•station  to  fill  his  great  place,  and  is  still  almost  a  cliild. 

After  we  had  seen  as  much  of  the  interior  as  we  wished,  he  led 
ns  to  the  outside  of  the  building,  where,  right  uiuler  the  fortress 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  a  tank,  wth  temples  on  the  further 
side  of  it,  and  at  one  end  that  tomb  wliich  is  figured  by  Fergusson^ 
and  which  seems  to  me  a  perfect  gem. 

In  the  garden  near  it  was  a  large  tree,  covered  vni\\  what 
seemed,  at  a  distance,  some  strange  black  fruit.  It  was  a  mighty 
company  of  flying  foxes,  taking  their  natuml  rest. 

From  the  Palace  in  the  town  we  drove  to  another,  known  as  the 
Pearl,  and  de8er\4ng  its  name,  where  we  had  breakfast. 

Just  before  we  sat  down  a  gentleman  stepped  up  to  me  and 
said,  **  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  allow  me  to  introduce  myself  to  you  as  a 
tOMstituent.  You  see  you  are  looked  after  even  here."  And 
hardly  had  I  sat  down  when  the  lady  who  sat  by  me  said,  "  I 
rttcognized  you  at  once  tliis  morning,  for  I  heard  you  give  your 
inaugural  address,  as  Lord  Rector,  at  Aberdeen.'* 

The  three  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland  certamly  have 
their  own  share  of  the  world. 
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We  ran  back  the  eighty  odd  miles  from  Ulwur  at  a  very  good 
pace,  and  by  half-pcust  three  were  in  Delhi,  where  we  had  to  Bay 
good-bye  to  Sir  John  Strachey  and  the  pleasant  society  which 
suiTounds  him,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  in  the  last  few 
weeks. 

M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 


THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  A  SURPLUS ; 


Or,  Remission  op  Taxes  an  Abuse  of  Revenue. 


IN  a  progressive  country  Kke  Great  Britain,  each  successive 
generation  has  its  special  danger  to  avert,  its  special  reform 
to  establish,  its  special  duty  to  discharge.  In  the  time  of  the 
fathers,  one  set  of  mischiefs  are  paramount  and  rampant ;  and 
practically  it  may  be  advantageous  that  the  attention  of  reformers 
should  be  exclusively  directed  to  these,  and  not  disadvantageous 
even  that  the  national  zeal  should  exaggerate  their  importance 
and  the  perils  which  they  menace.  It  is  in  this  piecemeal  fashion 
that  progress  with  us  has  been  in  the  habit  of  marching ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  fashion  that  our  work  is  often  done  so 
efficiently  that  it  has  not  to  be  done  over  again.  But  one  grave 
evil  attends  this  system.  The  notions,  the  animosities,  and  the 
fears  of  the  fathers  are  frequently  transmitted  to  the  sons  who 
live  imder  the  refonned  regime,  and  have  an  entirely  diflFerent  set 
of  dangers  to  contend  against ;  yet  they  go  on  repeating  phrases 
and  foimulas  that  have  lost  their  meaning;  fighting  against 
antagonists  that  are  dead  and  buried,  or  at  least  have  become 
shadowy  and  insignificant ;  and  pursuing  objects  that  perhaps 
have  already  been  pursued  too  far.  The  prevalent  habit  of  mindj^ 
the  direction  or  set  of  principles  and  maxims,  survive  the  circum-* 
stances  which  were  their  origin  and  justification ;  and,  Uke  all 
such  survivals,  become  noxious  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  useful. 
Weapons  and  tools  should  be  reKgiously  buried  when  they  have 
won  their  victory  and  finisher!  their  work.  Unfortunately,  how- 
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ever,  this  niaxiiu  is  littlu  in  favour  amoug  us;  liko  men  who  Imve 
grown  rich  by  rigid  pavBimoiiy,  bnt  contiime  the  practices  of 
saving  and  ficlf-denial  when  ample  wealth  has  converted  wise 
economy  into  miserly  imworthiueee,  we  make  an  end  of  our 
meanB,  an  idol  of  our  iiiRtiiiment,  and  permanent  principles  out  of 
what  were  merely  the  fitting  expedients  uf  a  preseing  ciisis  or  a 
pEfising  hour. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  grievously  in  danger  of 
making  this  mistake  at  present  in  many  of  onr  national  transac- 
tions. We  are  forgetting  that  a  virtue  out  of  season  easily 
degenerates  into  a  ^^ce,  and  that  the  wisest  maxims  of  public 
Kfe  ceaee  to  be  sound  by  ceasing  to  be  timely.  The  stem 
and  vigilant  economy,  wliich  was  WTjrthy  of  all  praise^  and  wa« 
perhaps  the  first  requisite  in  a  statesman  in  an  age  when  the 
public  revenue  was  noxioiish^  collected  and  extravagantly 
squandered,  becomes  simply  a  timid  weakness  or  a  bad  mental 
habit  when  objects  immeasin*ably  more  valuable  than  money 
are  sacrificed  or  postponed  lest  money  should  be  spent — even 
though  the  money  needed  for  effecting  them  is  attainable  at  a 
moment's  notice,  without  travemng  one  sound  principle  of  taxa- 
tion or  laj^ig  one  objectionable  burden  on  the  people — nay, 
w^hen  the  money  is  actually  in  our  Treasuiy,  but  is  given  away, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  coui^se,  as  an  unrequired  surplus. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  pension  list  was  large>  la%Hish,  and 
not  too  well  fitted  to  bear  investigation ;  articles  of  food  and  first 
necesfflty  coming  from  abroad  were  either  entirely  prohibited,  or 
6o  heavily  taxed  as  to  be  virtually  almost  iuacceseible,  and  at  all 
events  to  maintain  high  prices  for  home  produce ;  customs  duties 
were  levied  upon  upwards  of  500  principal  articles  of  import — 
many  upon  raw  materiaK  thus  burdening  our  o^vn  industry — 
many  upon  foreign  manufactures,  designed  to  affurd  an  artificial 
and  mischievous  protection  to  that  very  industry — many  so  com- 
pUcated  and  perverse  as  materially  to  mteifere  with  commerce ; 
others  so  high  as  largely  to  check  consumption,  and  limit  tlie 
trade  which  should  have  paid  for  them.  In  short,  at  that  time 
the  whole  spirit  wliich  presided  over  the  collection  of  the  i-evenue 
was  BO  noxious  and  perverse  that  British  statesmen  might  well  be 
pardoned  for  regarding  the  Uberation  of  trade,  the  reduction  of 
expenchturc,  and  thereby  of  taxation,  and  the  cheapeniug  of  the 
main  articles  of  food  and  general  cousmnption,  as  about  their  mo«t 
pressing  functions ;  and  Liberal  politicians  were  almost  excusable 
in  consideiing  reti*enclmient,  economy,  and  repeal  of  customii  and 
excise  duties  as  constitutuig  the  first,  if  not  compiisuig  the  whole, 
duty  of  man.  They  said  so  daily,  and  soon  got  into  the  luibil 
of  thinking  so. 

But  in  1875  everything  is  changed ;  the  old  evils  no  longer  oxirf ; 
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the  old  language  is  no  longer  appropriate.  The  politicians  who 
persist  in  ^yielding  tlie  old  weapons,  using  the  old  maxims,  running 
on  the  old  lines,  are  like  ai'tillery-men  who  keep  pointing  their 
giuiB  and  filing  away  in  the  same  direction  as  before  when  their 
foe«  have  retreated,  made  a  flank  movement,  and  are  now  menacing 
their  rear.  The  penmon  list  has  been  reduced  and  purifiud*  and 
jobbery  has  Bcarce  a  hole  or  corner  wherein  to  hide  itself.  The 
principal  articles  hable  to  customs  dues  have  been  reduced  to 
about /I tv,  and  tho8e  are  so  levied  a8  to  be  no  longer  practically  a 
fetter  up^m  commerce  ;  articles  of  food,  and  raw  matenalft,  a8  well 
as  foreign  manufactures,  can  be  impoited  absolutely  free;  the 
main  proportion  of  our  intiirect  taxes  (nearly  sixHsevenths)  arc 
raised  from  articles  of  luxurv%  and  probably  we  ought  to  eay,  of 
noxious  luxury — certainly  of  luxuries  that  needy  men  can  well 
dispense  with — ^namelj-,  spirits,  tobacco,  beer  and  wine,  and  licenses 
therewith  connected*  Specially  objectionable  duties,  or  those  so 
regarded,  such  as  "taxes  on  knowledge,"  advertisement  duties, 
fire  insurance,  &c.,  have  been  repealed  ;  indeed,  the  entire  amount 
repealed  witlihi  the  last  fifteen  years  has  exceeded  £37,(M)U,OOU, 
In  fine,  we  doubt  if  a  single  tax  remain h  which  can  be  fairly  repre- 
sented as  either  a  real  fetter  upon  trade,  or  an  unfair  or  heavy 
burden  on  the  people.  The  incidence  of  our  taxation  is,  we 
believe,  as  equitable  as  it  can  be  made  ;  the  amount  of  it  is  far 
lighter  tbau  it  used  to  be,  and,  we  believe,  lighter,  too,  than  that 
of  any  other  great  country  with  wliich  a  fair  comparison  can  be 
instituted.  But  this  is  not  all :  during  the  forty  years  that  this 
astonisliing  relief  from  our  burdtins  has  been  going  on,  the  wealth 
of  the  country — 1*€*,  its  power  of  beaiing  those  burdens — has  been 
increasing  at  an  altogether  unprecedented  rate;  the  aggregate 
wealth  subject  i<>  the  income  tax  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the 
wages  of  labour,  taking  one  branch  of  tndustiy  with  another,  have 
risen  twenty-five  per  cent.  With  those  few,  and  as  we  hold  utterly 
unsound,  fiscal  authorities  who  condemn  all  indirect  tax!iti<:»n  as 
I  objectionable,  we  enter  here  into  no  controversy.  No  others,  we 
[jiipprehend,  \%'ill  demur  to  the  above  representation;  but  we  append 
in  a  note  a  few  confirmatory  facts.* 


*  Al»^oluto  uxoctitudo  m  tho  following  fijraros  we  do  not  pretond  to  clnlm ;  nor  oi4Q 
the  leng^thened  cxplaimtionB  \vUich  would  be  necosAJiry  to  Iaj  bafora  uur 
sources  ffom  ^vh)eb  our  ostimutoa  are  frftiutid.    But  auj  oue  vrhu  is  dispoaed 
a,  or  denirouH  to  verify,  thonj,  will  I  tbink  l>e  s&tliilled  if  thoy  will  consult 
'he  atinuul  oUicial  roturoft,  but  tiio  following  works: — 


Edinburgh  Review,     Jftuunry,  1860 

**  I  a^^w...,  r.t  th..  Unjtoii  Kingdom" 


lintijt/t  ffixatwtu 
By  Dudloy  Baxter. 


■',  ftud  Tuxtttjou  of  tho  Workiuff  ChisiiiC's 

of  Great  liiii;tiu  **    ...         ,*,         ,.•         *.-         ...     ,,  Lcono  Levi. 

♦*  Presnure  of  Taxation "  ...         .,,         .*.  Georgt*  Xonni*ii» 

••  Political  ProblemB  for  our  iijjfe''        ..,         .  .  „  W.  R,*;!^^?, 

The  t>t»tosmnn*8  Year  Book,  1875      ...         ...  ,,  Fred.  li,  Martin. 
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Our  pogition,  then,  is  this — and  it  seems  desirable  to  place  it 
broadly  and  plainly  before  the  country,  so  plainly  and  broadly 
that,  if  contested  at  all,  it  must  be  contested  not  on  det«dls  of  figures, 
where  errors  may  be  easily  fallen  into  and  not  easily  detected, 
but  on  general  grounds  which  no  errors  of  detail  can  appreciably 
weaken  or  affect — our  entire  system  of  taxation  has,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  generation,  been  so  largely  amended,  and  its  amount 
in  reference  to  our  wealth  and  our  population  so  greatly  reduced, 

L — COMPARATIVB  TaXATIOK  OF  TinS  AND  OTHBR  COUNTRIES. 

I  have  endeaTOured  in  Tain  to  reach  any  near  approximation  to  a  correct  result.  The 
proportion  Trhich  the  State  bears  to  the  Federal  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  large  rovonue  dorived  from  the  salo  of  waste  lands ;  the  Tarions 
items  which  are  paid  oat  of  local  funds  in  one  country,  and  out  of  imperial  taxa- 
tion  in  another ;  and  the  moneys  reckoned  properly  enough  as  sources  of  revenue, 
which  are  in  no  sense  taxation  (such  as  our  post-office  and  telegraph  net  receipts),  com^ 
bine  to  baffle  any  but  the  most  elaborate  and  lengthened  calculations  and  explaziations. 
Some  notion  of  all  this  may  be  gained  by  reference  to  the  above-named  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  llerieiv,  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  giving  side  by  side  in  round 
numbers  the  jwpulation  and  taxation  in  the  three  countries  which  most  concern  us : — 

Population.  Taxation.  Per  head. 

United  Kingdom 32,000,000  ...  £98,000,000  ..      58s. 

Franco        36,000,000  ...  113,000,000  ...     638, 

United  States  of  America...          39,000,000  ...  130,000,000  •••    66s. 

N.B. — (1).  The  real  revenue  from  raraf ion,  properly  so  called,  for  the  United  Kingdom 
(for,  of  course,  the  profits  made  by  the  post-office  and  telegraphs  most  be  put  out  of 
consideration),  would  seem  to  be  as  follows : — 

Customs        £20,340,000 

Inland  Revenue  (various  branches)        40,(MX),0(»0 
Income  tax 5,690,000 


£66,030,000 
Local  Taxation         26,440,000 


£92,470,000 


See  Statettman's  Year  Bottk  for  1875 :  pp.  213.  220. 

(2).  The  sum  given  for  Franco  is  taken  from  (xoschen's  work  on  local  taxation,  p.  122  ; 
and  includes  the  communal  taxation,  but  probably  not  a  further  sum  for  dejxirtmenta) 
expenditure,  which  should  be  included.     See  Economist  for  September  27th,  1873. 

(3).  The  figures  for  the  United  States  (with  a  triflin;jf  reduction,  rendered  necessary 
by  considerations  which  I  not  need  particularize)  are  taken  from  an  official  document — 
"Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  State  of  Xew  York,**  dated  1871,  and  signed 
by  David  A.  Wells  and  two  colleagues — p.  9. 

(4).  Mr.  Baxter  classes  the  relative  wealth  of  several  nations  tlms  : — 


Income  })er  head. 

United  Kingdom         ...    £28 

Germany 

£19 

United  States  of  America    2(> 

Austria     . 

..   17 

France 21 

Russia 

..     7 

XL — ^Increasing  Wealtu  ok  the  Nation. 

A  very  few  figures  will  suffice  to  satisfy  our  minds  on  this  score.  Fir^t,  we  may 
refer  to  the  remarkable  calculation,  signed  "Surplus,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Timts  of  April  12th,  of  this  year,  and  appears  to  rest  mainly  on  the  authority  of  the  first 
financial  authority  in  the  kingdom,  from  which  it  results  that  the  average  annual 
growth  of  the  yield  of  our  taxes  (all  due  allowances  for  remissions  and  impositions  made), 
had  been  as  follows : — 

1840—1852  £1,000,000 

1852—1859  ... 1,240,000 

1859—1865  1,780,000 

1865—1875  2,600,000 
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that  economiats  and  statesmen  are  bound  to  change  their  phraseo- 
logy, and  reconsider  their  popular  maxims,  in  regard  thereto. 
To  continiie  to  declaim  against  it  as  either  unduly  heavy,  or  imfair 
in  its  pressure,  or  a  stimulant  to  fraud,  or  a  fetter  upon  commerce, 


Secondly, — The  total  amount  of  property  and  income  asBessed  under  the  income  tax 
has  risen  thus  (Ireland  being  estimated  for  the  first  ten  years) : — 


1843  .. 

1869  .. 

1868  .. 

1871  ... 

1873  .. 


£220,000,000 
266,000,000 
386,000,000 
420,000,000 
458,000,000 


Thus,  while  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  assessable  income  of  the 
nation  had  nearly  doubled,  the  taxation  levied  had  risen  only  about  ten  millions,  or 
twenty  per  cent. 

I'htrmjf, — ^While  it  is  notorious  that  during  the  same  period  the  irages  of  our  popula- 
tion baye  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  incomes  of  the  propertied  olasses, 
we  have  no  means  of  accurately  measuring  this  augmentation.  But  the  following  table 
of  the  increasing  consumption  of  imported  and  excisable  articles  per  head  will  leave  us 
little  to  be  desLred  on  this  head : — 

Gqrsumftxqx  op  Imported  axd  Excisialb  Abticlbs  fbb  Hejld  op  trb  Total 
Population  of  tub  United  Kingdom. 


1853. 


1863. 


1873. 


Bacon,  lb.... 

... 

0-81 

6-09 

907 

Butter,  lb. 

... 

1-61 

3-6r> 

4-39 

Cheese,  lb. 

... 

lo6 

2-85 

4-69 

Eggs,  number 

... 

4-48 

0-08 

..       20-56 

liice,  lb.  ... 

... 

2-25 

6-58 

..       11-37 

Sugar,  lb. ... 

... 

29-57 

36-01 

..       51-56 

Tea,  lb.     ... 

•«. 

2-14 

2-90 

4-11 

Tobacco,  lb. 

••• 

1-07 

1-27 

1-41 

Wine,  gallons 

... 

0-25 

0-35 

0-56 

^lalt,  bushels 

*•• 

1-49 

1-67 

1-98 

Spirits,  home  and  foreign,  gallons  1*10 

0-85 

1-23 

Incidence  of  Taxation. 

This  is  a  matter  peculiarly  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  precision.  Perhaps  the  best 
plan  is  to  pla'se  side  by  side  the  results  of  three  careful  calculations,  the  one  my  own, 
the  two  others  by  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  L.  Levi,  both  statisticians  of  eminence.  (See 
*'  PoUtical  Problems,"  p.  309.) 


18G9. 


Greg  ... 
Baxter  ... 
Levi 


Average 


Taxation 

per  head. 

Taxation  in  proportion  to 
Income. 

Propertied 
clasKCs. 

Proletariat. 

Propertied 
clantieH. 

Proletariat. 

£     8.    d. 

8     3     0 

7     0    0 
6     5     0 

£     8.    d. 
16     0 

18     3 

1     2     0 

14  per  cent. 

9  per  cent. 
5J„     „ 

7     2     8 

15     5 

1*^    »»     »> 

7-2  „    „ 

That  is,  the  classes  who  possess  propci-ty,  as  compared  with  the  working  classes,  pay 
nx  times  as  much  per  head,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  in  proportion  to  income.  Tho 
proportion  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  severity  of  the  income  tax  in  each  year. 
Since  the  above  calculations  were  made,  the  tea  duty  has  been  reduced,  and  the  sugar 
duty  repealed.  On  tho  other  hand,  tho  income  tax  has  been  reduced ;  so  that  probably 
the  compariflon  has  not  been  much  affected. 
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has  become  simply  an  abuse  of  language  and  a  misdirection  of  the 
national  mind.  These  statements  may  still  have  some  insignificant 
fraction  of  reality  about  them,  but  it  is  a  fraction  as  insignificant  as 
can  apply  to  any  system  of  taxation.  Watch  expenditure  as  closely 
as  you  choose,  for  it  may  be  injudicious,  it  may  be  clirnisily  levied, 
it  may  even  be  wasteful  and  misapplied ;  but  cease  to  denounce  it 
as  oppressive  or  extreme.  It  is  notoriously  no  more  than  a  nation 
80  extraordinarily — ^perhaps  miscliievously* — wealthy  can  bear  with 
ease.  If,  for  the  sake  of  words,  you  insist  upon  calling  our  actual 
amount  of  revenue  a  burden  on  the  people,  add  to  your  now 
pedantic  phraseology  that  there  are  far  heavier  burdens  pressiag 
upon  them  from  which  the  fitting  use  of  that  revenue  would  relieve 
them ;  that  the  money  of  the  nation  is  entrusted  to  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  be  spent  as  sparingly,  but  as  beneficially  and  as 
efiiciently  as  possible  ;  and  that  it  is  disreputable  and  scandalous 
to  forego  any  great  object,  or  to  decline  any  manifest  improve- 
ment, or  to  shirk  any  international  obligation,  on  the  plea  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  outlay,  because  that  plea  is  simply  an  imtruth. 
We  are  the  richest  nation  on  the  earth,  and  yet  we  submit  to  be 
told  daily  by  our  orators  in  Parliament  that  wo  are  not  rich  enough 
to  discharge  our  duties,  or  to  mend  our  social  evils,  or  avert  our 
coming  perils.t  We  find  ourselves  with  millions  of  surplus  revenue 

*  I  conRidcr  that  woalth  may  bo  misohieyous  to  a  nation,  ns  hifttory  hns  shown  ere 
now,  when  it  cornea  upon  it  Huddonly,  inordinately,  or  as  tho  roHuIt  of  conquest  or 
mineral  discoveriort  and  not  of  induatiy  ;  and  when,  tborefore,  its  iuimodiate  and  per- 
haps only  consequence  is  a  vast  outburst  of  luxury — an  increase  in  tho  consumption  of 
perishable  commodities  which  yields  no  added  dignity  to  life,  and  no  extended  powers 
of  usefulness,  and  whose  main  results  are  felt  in  a  ^n^at  inflation  of  prices  and  an 
enhanced  system  of  expenditure,  which,  together,  render  life  difficult  to  that  portion 
(the  large  residue)  of  the  community  whose  share  in  the  increased  riches  of  the  nation 
has  not  been  proportionate.  Wlien  the  influx  of  wealth  is  rapid,  the  production  of 
needed  articles,  indiyidual  or  family,  rarely  keeps  pace  with  conoumption,  nor  does  tho 
character  of  expenditure  improve  with  the  augmentation  of  its  amount.  lias  not  this  been 
the  case  of  late  years  in  Enjtland  ? 

t  It  is  true  the  argument  is  not  put  forward  in  this  naked  form :  shallow  arguments 
seldom  are,  lest  their  falla(\y  should  be  too  easily  detected.  But  all  who  have  had  much 
opportunity  of  watching  ministerial  proceedings  know  too  well  the  pressure  that  is  put 
upon  every  department  to  cut  down  its  estimates  as  low  as  possible ;  the  earnest,  and 
often  peremptory  remonstrances  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  to  provide 
tho  fimds,  with  his  colleagues,  who  have  to  spend  them  ;  the  rivalry  between  successive 
ministries  as  to  which  shall  ask  least  money  from  the  country  rather  than  as  to  which 
shall  lay  out  its  monoy  most  profitably ;  and  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  resistless 
plea — "  Oh  !  that  is  all  very  ti*ue,  but  we  dare  not  dream  of  naming  such  a  figure ;  it 
would  be  simple  madness ;  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  listen  to  it  for  a  moment. 
What !  present  heavier  estimates  than  our  predecessors  !"  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to 
remit  five  millions  of  taxation.  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote  never  dreams  of  saying,  >*  If  you 
will  trust  me,  I  will  spend  that  five  millions  so  that  it  shall  bo  worth  ten  to  the  nation." 
He  simply  wins  popularity  at  the  outset  by  promising  to  remit  six. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  perennial  plea  of  the  Cobden  School  of  economists,  <*It 
is  absolutely  essential  to  reduce  every  vote  of  tho  larger  departments  as  a  rule,  however 
plausible  the  grounds  they  may  make  out  for  its  inflation.  This  is  practically  the  only 
way  of  enforcing  moderation  in  the  public  expenditure.  We  nimply  cdrmot  trnM  M<? 
Giwemment  with  the  inoneif ;  it  is  impossible  to  check  the  outlay  in  detail ;  ministers  them- 
selves  cannot  do  it ;  if  they  have  the  millions,  their  subordinates  will  be  certain  to  con- 
trive to  spend  theno.  Tho  only  real  way  of  saving  is  to  say  to  ministers,  •  You  shall 
have  no  moro  than  so  mach  wherewith  to  carry  on  the  State  maehine,  whaterer  be  your 
exigencies  or  year  aims ;  ami  you  nwM  nuike  tJtat  sum  do,* "    Wa  appeal  to  tha  neolleetioii 
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vrhen  our  annual  budget  is  uuvcilcd  to  ns— last  year  it  was  six 
iiullioiia — yet  <^>ur  cunKtant  question  is  nut  '*  What  best  can  we  do 
mth  it  ? ''  but  **To  what  elamoroufl  iiitereat  or  class  shall  we  give 
it  away  ,' ''  The  budget-night  ia  a  semmble  for  alms,  not  an 
honourable  competition  for  the  means  of  supplying  a  grievous 
[public  need,  or  reaching  u  benetieial  achievement.  Even  those 
among  our  legislatora  who  still  condescend  to  take  lessons  from 
the  wisdom  of  Scripture,  in  plaee  of  bundj^nng  its  anathemas,  seem 
to  forget  that  praise  and  reward  were  lai^sJied  on  the  adminis- 
trators who  used  their  five  talent8  and  their  ten  in  active  opera- 
ii(mfi,  while  only  scorn  and  penalty  were  bestowed  upon  the  timid 
Hud  idle  minLster  who  could  give  no  better  account  of  the  funds 
entrusted  to  him  tlian  that  he  had  wmpped  them  up  in  a  napkin 
and  held  them  ready  S>r  remission. 

It  will  be  asked,  *•  What  then  are  these  items  of  public  expendi- 
ture which  ought  to  be  enlarged  liefore  we  think  of  any  furthei 
remission  of  taxation  ?  ^\^lat  are  the  obligations  we  are  ever 
seeking  to  evade  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  in  place  of  pressing  to 
meet  them  with  tlio  liberahty  out  of  the  abundance  of  our  over- 
flomng  wealtli  f  What  the  preparations  for  the  future  claims  of 
less  happy  yeai's  that  we  ought  to  be  eager  to  make  in  these 
yeani  of  fat  and  teeming  prosperity  f  What  those  costly  but  pro  tit- 
able  lint-s  of  Hbeial  outlay  whieli  will  repay  us  a  thousand-fold' 
What,  finally,  especially  those  unsupplied  wants,  those  urgent  needs 
which  lie  as  burdens  on  the  nation  far  heavier  tlian  any  impost 
wo  could  name  V  I  have  no  intention  of  drawing  out  a  complete 
progratume,  but  vn\]  content  myself  \vit\\  a  few  suggestions, 

L — TuK  State  of  the  Army. 

ly  readers  need  nnt  be  afniid  lest  I  sliould  drag  tliem  through 
the  discussions  on  this  topic,  both  in  Parliauient  and  in  the  press, 
whicli  have  wearied  us  from  year  to  year,  in  which  pictures  the 
lost,  irreconcilable  were  drawn  by  equally  qualified  members  of 
fthe  (lovernment  and  the  Opposition,  and  the  nicjst  contradictor^' 
opinions  confidently  bandied  about  between  very  able  civilians 
fid  very  respectaltle  nulitaiy  authoriti^'S*  I  will  e<»nfiMe  myself 
fncta,  as  to  which  little  discrepancy  appeal's  to  exist  among 
those  qualified  to  speak,  most  of  which,  indeed,  might  be  in- 
ferred beforehand,  and  the  conclusions  pointed  at  by  whicli  are 


f  OUT  riMulcirs  whether  UiU  hjia  not  been  the  constant  lan^n^e  of  tho  Maticho^tor  S^'hool, 
Rhi*Umr  in  or  ont  oT  powi'ir;  mvl  wo  upjx'al  to  their  ^ooil  bqqso  whethijr  any  lunguago 
eualil  III*  iijoro  imdikfuilird  or  h^lpleas,  "  Thi'su  sch<x»ll)oys  who  riilo  uji— whoui  ¥rt>  iit*leet 
U*  1  wIrt  UH — tiiuiit  bo  ki»pt  on  nbort  aUowfJince  ;  ruith  alipn  throuit;U  tho  tinji^eri*  of  all  af  tliom ; 
*  TKi^rt  nr©   thd  only  jruurantet*^   ivj^'^ttinHt    wnnto  ;  tift*>ou  milHiiUH  uro  proUubly 

the  army  or  tin*  navy^  thoujfh  tho  Cubinct  dare  only  ank  for  twolve;  let  tin 
V  .>.'  It.. ,..  uo  Uioro  than  ten^  »ind  ttioy  will  contriyo  to  »ipin  it  out^  and  le&Ye  u»  scarcely 
vvilker  ur  li*i*i  dtfcii:«ibJo  as  tli©  ro*ult."    And  thi*  piiiisei*  for  policy  aud  aavixig  I 
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too  obvious  to  need  elaborate  argument.  And  for  the  sake  at 
once  of  brevity  and  lucidity,  instead  of  complicating  my  text  with 
references  and  quotations,  I  will  compress  into  a  note  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  authorities  on  which  I  rely  for  confinnation.* 

*  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  conrse  of  May,  in  the  two  Honses  of  Parlia* 
ment,  we  find  the  following  admissions  from  quarters  where  such  admissions  mean 
mnch,  and  may  be  taken  withont'discount  The  recruits,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  allowed, 
are  too  young.  **  No  doubt,"  the  Duke  8aid,i'<  it  would  the  better  to  have  no  recmitt 
under  twenty.  I  should  be  delighted  to  find  that  every  recruit  who  entered  the  serrice 
was  of  that  age.  .  .  .  But  how  are  we  to  know  a  young  man's  age?  We  are 
obliged  to  take  his  word  for  it,  and  sometimes  he  may  say  he  is  twenty  when  he  is  only 
seTonteon.  I  repeat  that  I  should  prefer  men  of  twenty,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  them 
at  that  age.  At  twenty  a  young  follow  has  become  a  seasoned  man,  who  has  entered 
upon  his  career  in  life,  and  if  he  u  at  all  a  good  tcorkman.  or  a  pood  labourer,  he  will  not 
come  into  the  army,  whereas  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  who  has  not  yet  taken  his  ^iosition 
in  life,  you  can  enlist,**  In  other  words,  the  army  can  compote  successfully  with  the 
labour  market  for  what,  in  the  Duke's  view,  are  the  loss  desirable  class  of  recruits,  but 
not  for  the  more  desirable.  Indeed  he  said  as  much  in  plain  words.  The  real  difiSculty, 
he  aTowed,  *^  is  the  state  of  the  labour-market.'*  **  That  is  the  diffiailty,  and,  unless  you 
can  get  over  it,  you  cannot  have  an  army  sttcli  as  we  should  wish  to  see,  or  a  reterve  worthy 
the  name  of  a  reserve;  for  the  reserve  at  present,  is  much  more  on  paper  than  in  reality. 
And  again,  in  almost  the  very  last  words  of  his  speech,  the  Commander-in-Chief  said — 
**  I  repeat,  if  you  wish  to  keep  up  the  army,  and  to  hare  short  service,  you  must  look  to 
the  laoour-market,  and  pay  your  men  accordingly,** 

Lord  Cardwell,  who  rose  next,  expressed  his  ** entire  agreement"  with  .the  Duke's 
concluding  observations.  Conscription,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  said,  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  and  the  question  therefore  resolved  itself  into  a  ^'  matter  of  estimate." 
"  T/'yow  would  rather  see  ftdl  battalions,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer  must  have  afuUer 
estimate.**  Lord  Cardwell  added  that  **  in  time  of  peace  neither  €he  present  Government 
nor  any  other  would  venture  to  suJmit  largely-increased  estimates  to  the  House  of 
Commons,** 

The  h>ecretary-at-War  told  the  House  plainly  his  view  of  the  case : — '*  Twenty  per 
cent,  of  our  recruits,"*  ho  said,  **  will  never  become  efficient  soldiers  at  all ;  other  20  per 
cent,  are  not  at  present  efficient  soldiers,  but  will  or  may  in  process  of  time  become  so,** 

Medical  Inspectors  of  the  Army — Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Cameron,  and  others — say : — ^**  A 
deplorable  deterioration  has  taken  place  in  the  qimlity  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  last 
few  years."  "  I  must  candidly  assert  that  the  physique  of  our  infantry  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  our  race,  and  unless  remedial  measures  bo  adopted  at  once,  it  will  fall  lower 
and  lower."     *'  We  are  enlisting  the  very  scum  of  society.'* 

The  Commander-in-Cbief,  at  the  Lord  Mayor*s  dinnor,  said : — "  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  army  up  unless  you  pay  for  it.  And  the  question  is,  are  you  prepared  to  pay 
what  is  necessary  ?  I  am  convinced  you  are,  and  that  the  reason  you  receive  this  toast 
so  well  is  because  you  know  perfectly  that  l)y  contributing  the  sums  essential  to  keep 
the  services  efficient,  you  are  caring  more  effectually  for  your  own  interests  than  in  any 
other  way  you  could  devise.  This  is  really  the  view  which  we  must  take.  It  is  my 
duty,  and  the  duty  of  those  who  have  to  werk  with  me,  to  manipulate  the  article  when 
we  have  got  it ;  and  it  is  for  you,  the  members  of  Parliament  who  surround  me,  and  for 
the  constituencies,  to  enable  us  to  have  the  means  of  producing  a  good  result.  Unless 
you  give  us  those  means  liberally,  it  is  impossible  we  can  attain  efficiency.  But  aU  that 
requires  money,  and  without  money  we  cannot  attain  the  object  in  view.  Then,  again, 
I  am  constantly  hearing  of  economy  and  efficiency.  Well,  I  think  I  am  a  most  economical 
man  in  the  right  direction.  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that  when  we  economize  we 
are  supposed  to  have  become  more  efficient.  I  never  have  been  able  to  see  how  efficiency 
was  to  bo  attained  unless  you  spend  money.  I  believe,  if  it  were  fairly  and  fully  put  by 
members  to  their  constituents,  thoy  would  enable  you  to  be  generous.  But  there  ought 
to  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  we  ought  to  speak  out  freely,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  in  placing  this  question  in  a  common-sense  way  before  my  fellow- 
citizens  in  this  great  metropolis,  wherever  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  on 
the  subject.** 

The  rejections  out  of  the  recruits  offering  themselves  have  risen,  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  from  80  to  44  per  cent.,  according  to  one  account.  According  to  a  more  favourable 
one,  they  are  now  one  in  three.  "Why,**  asks  Captain  Home,  "are  the  rejections 
so  numerous?  Because  we  are  compelled  now,  and  have  always  been  compelled  in 
emergencies,  to  enlist  largely  from  town  recruits  of  immature  age.**  In  1872,  81  per 
cent,  of  the  recruits  were  enlisted  in  London,  and  52  per  cent,  in  five  other  largipst 
towns.  In  the  same  year,  27  in  every  1,000  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  682 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  The  ratio  of  deserters  to  recruits  has  never,  since  the  earlMst 
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It  18  adniittecV  then,  on  all  hands,  that  the  state  of  the  aimy  is 
far  from  satififuctory,  and  that,  whether  painted  m  heau  by  tho  Ins 
or  en  noir  by  the  Outs,  whether  its  condition  be  owing  to  a  bad 
€y^,em  or  to  the  etinginefiB  wliich  has  ruined  a  good  Bystem,  it  18 
eiich  an,  but  for  our  navy  and  our  **  silver  strip  of  sea,"  would  not 
crontent  the  country  for  an  hour.  It  ie  equally  beyond  question 
that  our  recnxiting  Bystem  is  most  difiappointing  in  it«  residte; 
that  our  enlietmentfl  are  deplorably  too  few,  and  our  deeertlonfi 
ehamefiilly  too  many ;  that,  in  short,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
service,  whatever  changes  we  now  make  in  it,  is  not  attractive  to 
the  population ;  that  we  do  not  get  the  sort-  t)f  men  we  want  and 
that  we  used  to  get ;  and  that,  as  the  special  point  of  all,  we  are 
foi-ced  to  be  content  with  the  ^tum  instead  of  tho  elite  (physically)  of 
the  masses  ;  with  the  weakened  or  diseased  riff-rafl'  of  the  towns 
instead  of  the  hardy  iiistie  of  the  coimtiy ;  with  boys  instead  of 
men ;  with  youths  of  17  instead  of  20 ;  that  is,  with  fcHows  who  mat/ 
i>ecome  good  soldiers  in  two  or  three  yeai's  instead  of  fellows  who 
will  be  ready  for  the  field  in  six  months, — and  this  at  an  era  when 
wars  are  matters  of  weeks  instead  of  years.  I  offer  no  opinion  as 
to  the  i^isdom  of  short  sei-vice  or  long  eer\ace,  or  any  of  the  otiier 
alterations  of  system  recently  intniduced ;  as  a  ci\dlian,  I  do  not 
feel  qualified  to  fonn  one ;  as  a  pleader,  having  one  clear  point 
in  view,  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  all  dispuhible  matter.  The 
two  or  three  essential  truths  which  concern  my  argument,  and 
which  no  one,  I  apprehend,  will  deny  or  endeavour  to  extenuate, 
are— ^r^^  that  whereas  fonnerly  we  used  to  be  able  to  recruit  the 
fiort  of  men  we  wished  for  in  the  numbere  we  wished,  we  can  no 
longer  do  so  ;  »ecomlly^  that  we  cannot  do  so,  because  we  no  longer 
offer  them  the  same  relatively  equal  or  superior  inducements — in 
pay,  pension,  treatment,  &c. — compared  with  other  claimants  for 
their  semces,  that  we  formerly  did ;  in  a  word,  that  we  are  thus 
beaten  in  the  competition  for  suitable  men  by  the  railway  con- 
tractors, engineers,  iron  masters,  emigration  agents,  and  other 
employers  of  labour,  because  we  do  not  bid  so  high  as  those  rivals; 
in  fine,  because  the  State — the  wealthiest  of  all  employers  of 
labour,  since  its  wealth,  being  that  of  the  nation,  is  simply  in- 
^'xhaustible — the  one  whose  service  would  seem  to  have  in  some 
soil  both  a  prior  claim  and  a  special  dignity— will  not  otter  its 
Rer\'antB  as  good  pay  {pay  including  remuneration  and  attractions 


ry<*(ir«  of  this  c<»iitnr7,  been  eo  high  a*  now  :  it  wa*  OTor  30  per  ceut  in  1872*   Aceordic^ 

I  to  3ir.  HohiiR,  from  official  estilI]at«i^  the  avonvge  number  of  rvcniita  -wnut^d  nsnaally 

|k  S2,441I  ;  the  iivenige  mrnibcr  obtaiuml  has  Rcar^ely  oxcucded  20,0<XK     Yt»t  it  ia  nbsurd 

t©  &nni«  thftt  KuiHi-ictit  numbere  cannot  Iks  obtiiined  by  fitting'  iuducemetit«.     There  In 

no  difficulty  -^^hfttovof  in  obtftining  an  adeqnate  supply  of  men  of  the*  fitting  age(twt»uty- 

<jn&  and  ui  j  th«  Police  force  (43t,OCH)  nion),  nor  by  tlie  lowc-r  brimchoa  of  tho 

ICiril  %C'T\  l^^to^lB,  Excibp,  Ac),  nor  by  tho  groat  Hallway  Companies^  whoia 

^scmmtii  C'li  ^Ti/^^i^  j^ay  equal  in  numbers  our  home  army.      (Seo  HolmaV  '*  British 
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of  all  kinds)  *  as  commercial  companies,  private  individuals^ 
colonies,  or  the  back  States  of  America  ;  because,  while  it  might 
be  the  best  paymaster,  it  is  the  worat.  For  no  one  doubts  that  if 
we  choone  to  hid  high  enough^  we  might  command  as  many  recruits 
of  the  right  soi-t  and  the  right  age  as  we  desire ;  that,  in  short,  if, 
instead  of  giving  back  our  surplus  to  the  most  clamorous  and 
pertinacious  of  the  tax-payers,  we  were  to  allot  two  millions,  one 
million,  or  less  (say  even  6d.  a  day  extra  to  every  one  of  our 
soldiers),!  to  dealing  with  our  army  on  signally  generous  terms, 
we  could  command  the  labour  market  instead  of  having  to  make 
diift  with  its  refuse ;  imless,  indeed,  our  military  authorities  were 
actual  idiots  in  their  way  of  laying  out  the  extra  money.  But 
what  reception  would  a  Secretary-at-War  who  proposed  thus  to 
raise  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  to  the  market  price  receive  from  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  I  On  the  other  hand,  what  reception 
ought  a  ministry  which  shrinks  from  such  a  proposal  to  meet  with 
from  a  country"  which  has  confided  its  destinies,  its  safety,  and  its 
fair  fame  to  such  timid  and  short-sighted  stewards  ? 

It  is  to  no  pui-pose  that  some  writers,  like  Mr.  Holms,^  maintain 
that  we  might  make  our  army  splendidly  and  adequately  eflfective, 
at  its  present  cost,  by  iviser  management.  The  position  may  be 
sound,  but  it  is  irrelevant,  for  no  man  urges  more  strongly  than 
Mr.  Holms  that  we  do  not  now  giet  or  keep  the  quaUty  of  re- 
cruits we  so  imperatively  need.  It  is  futile  to  argue,  as  I  have 
heard  others  do,  that  we  ought  to  take  the  scum  of  the  population 
for  the  anny ;  that  soldiering  is  the  best  use  we  can  put  them  to ; 
and  militaiy  discipUne  the  best  school  for  them.  Granted  to  a 
great  extent; — ^it  may  be  the  moral  and  social  scum  that  we 
might  and  ought  to  utilize,  but  not  the  physical  scum ;  and  even 
those  we  don't  want  till  they  are  full  grown,  otherwise  cannot 
give  tliem  the  adequate  discipline  they  need  —  we  cannot 
wait  three  yeai-s  till  they  become  ripe  for  service.  The  fact 
remains  that  we  want  a  better  and  an  older  set  than  we  get,  and 
that  we  don't  get  them,  simply  because  we  won't  pay  for  them. 
If  any  proofs,  references,  or  confirmations  were  needed  to  clinch 
this  fact,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  proposals  that  have 
been  so  vehemently  urged  from  time  to  time  during  the  four  last 

*  Pray  lot  it  bo  obscrrod  that  I  by  no  means  wish  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  which 
8fterial  indnrement  in  inadequate.  It  may  be  l)Ounty,  or  daily  pay,  or  pension,  or  comfort- 
able quarti»rfl,  or  fitting  provision  for  married  soldiers,  or  decent,  kindly  treatment.  It 
must  someliow,  however,  be  Mnn^thing  which  the  army  service  lacks,  and  which  the 
railway  service,  the  police  force,  the  navigators,  and  even  the  Customs,  Excise,  and  Post- 
o£Sce,  contrive  to  offer.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  (with  Mr.  Holms),  that  the  army  might 
be  made  as  attractive  to  30,^()0  young  men  every  year,  with  little  or  no  increase  of 
actual  outlay,  if  only  our  military  authorities,  parliamentary  and  others,  know  how. 
That  they  couhl  hvi  got  there  can  bo  no  doubt. 

t  Even  men  who  agree  with  me  and  with  each  other  in  little  olso,  agree  in  reoom- 
moading  this  advance.     (See  Holms,  p.  72.    Capt.  Himo's  Prize  Essay,  p.  2*J.) 

:  "  The  British  Army  in  1875."     By  John  Holms,  M.P.,  p.  7. 
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velars:  otio  t:lase  of  orators  and  writern  insisting  that  we  shall 
never  have  a  decent  army  till  we  adopt  conscription  and  the 
ballot,  as  in  France ;  the  other  maintaining  that  our  only  safety 
\{\m  in  universal  militarj-  service,  as  in  Prussia,  in  passing  our 
whole  male  population  through  the  ranks.*  I  confess  both  pro- 
positions fill  me  with  infinite  disgust,  for  what  do  they  both  mean 
ut  bottom  i  Himply,  the  presi^tjimif  rfcivtuf^  '•  Seize  your  men, 
liecause  you  are  too  stingj"  to  pay  tliem  fair  wages,  Fm-r^  tliem 
to  serve  you*  bocausQ  you  think  it  too  costly  to  indme  them." 
And  this,  yon  fancy,  wcjuld  be  the  mon'  economical  measure  of 
the  two  !  and  you  disguise  its  monstrous  injustice  and  oppression^ — 
some  of  you,  under  the  wretched  screen  of  the  ballot,  wliich  is 
leaving  the  incidence  of  the  inivjuity  to  chance,  or  throwing  it  on 
Providt^nce ;  others  under  the  scan'ely  less  transparent  curtain  of 
xmiversal  service, — ^^^hich,  if  purchasable  exemptions  were  for- 
bidden, would  be  impossible  and  extravagant,  and  if  they  were 
allowed,  would  be  simply  a  more  wasteful  and  irregular  system 
of  recniitiiig.  Would  you  dare — would  you  even  propose — to  fix 
an  uuremuuerating  rate  of  salaiy  for  your  civil  servants,  and  then 
collect  them  by  conscription  i  And,  if  not,  why  should  you  recom- 
mend such  a  system  for  the  military  service  of  the  State  I 


11. — THK  ADMTN7STR.VTI0X   OF   JUSTICE, 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands — and  it  woidd  be  a  waste  of 
tune  to  argue  the  point — that  the  most  important  and  imperative 
duty  of  the  State,  after  pro\dding  for  the  safety  and  independence 
uf  the  count ly,  is  to  secure  the  prompt,  efiicieut,  and  pure  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  all  its  subjects.  That  justice  should  not  be 
uver-costly^  is  of  signal  consequence  also ;  but  is  not  half  so 
essential  as  that  it  should  be  acceanbh,  equally  reliable  for  rich 
and  poor,   and,   in  fact,  never  impeded  or  denied,    directly   or 

^  Tfafl  Bfi^ral  Unttod  Strviao  Inntittition  btui  jusi  nwiiTiiotl  its  tLuuii»l  prixe  to  an  Essny 
l»y  '"  ,      ' '"mo^  It. A.,  ciititlfd  ^*  Uuivor.'Uil  CoD-^oiiption  iho  only  iinnwt^r  to  tht>  Ilocruit- 
ii:  ."     Ilia  Rsjiay  u  full  of  such  uiiliturv  l«'nniin^  ns  bonrs  upon  tho  siibiect, 

Lui  ,  .      .....lot  praino  itn  lonio  or  uilopt  itu  conclusion*.     Ita  ontim  ar^uniont  is  tliirf : 

thAt  iu  onliT  to  oblivin  tho  number  and  (•biss  of  rtUJt)ibl»  rocruitj*  tho  f  ountrj  nut^da,  you 
tunst  (fur  thi3  houitf  forco»  ut  IcnatX  rvTidor  tho  whoU  population  liable  to  none,  even  if 
yo«  do  uoi  jHiHH  tho  v^holo  popuintiou  throQgb  tin*  rnokfl  ju*  tbi»y  roit<!b  the  ago  uf  twonty 
— (for  bin  ''  Phiii,'*Part  III.,  ir*  not  very  cb?nr  in  its  mmiumry)— jikcai  st;  tho  Anny  as  at 
pi  r  uitf'd,  is  growinjr  poarur  in  quiility  yoftr  by  y'*ttr^  a*  Wf*ll  br  more  <3ostly,  and 

»tj  10  otbor  iimuQor  cau  you  obtain  tho  iiien  you  d*hhI,  in  tho  nujiiboni  you  ao<?il. 

»'  ^y  til  patf  tnnrf  ffnin  the  rituninf  tvttt  rvrr  ruUHffit  to  jt^tif.     11«  nrjfUOK  (virtujully), 

i\  iper  to  talf  tnon  than  to  ott'or  them  titlt*f*tntf*  inducora«mts  to  pomo  : — «tid, 

lii  itary  rvAriimers,  in  Prussin  as  wA\  tiA  heru,  tmliroly  leavoa  out  of  Tiovr  tho  in- 

direct ami  iucaicidnldo  cojit  to  the  country  of  si  system  wbi^'h  would  take  ovory  younjj  ninu 
from  y.H  art,  bis  profeHition,  hi^  craft,  ju»t  as  be  was  li^^unin^  to  uiafttdr  it«  and  bad 
found  hi i  Dichej  for  «  year  or  two  at  Hrat,  and  at  any  time  whoa  bo  mm  wftutod  Aft^jr- 
wurd*; — thus  derau^'in^  Ibo  orj^nnl^ntion  of  cvury  egtjibIi»hm«ot  in  tb<*  lountry. 
Gurtoufiiy  enough,  bowovftr,  at  p.  lit),  he  writcB ; — **  But,  in  the  mrantimr^  you  muat  Ko 
into  th<*  bibour  market,  and  say,  *  If  you  won't  t-oTiio  for  the?  pay  and  pension  wo 
offer,  whAt  will  you  CQioe  for?^ — and  ^ive  it  thciu-"  Procis^dy  my  urg^uincut — not 
only  for  **  the  meantime/'  btit  for  ftU  timca. 
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indirectly ;  that  every  man  who  is  wronged  should  have  a  remedy, 
easy  and  at  hand;  that  every  crime  should  be  promptly  and 
adequately  pimished ;  and  that  a  legitimate  litigant  should  be  able 
to  obtain  a  conclusive  decision  to  his  lawsuit ;  that  no  man  should 
have  to  endure  a  wrong,  because  it  is  so  tedious  and  costly  to  get 
righted ;  or,  dread  an  appeal  to  the  law,  as  a  worse  calamity  than 
submission  to  a  fraud  or  an  oppression.  A  Government  which 
does  not  secure  this  full  and  ready  justice  to  its  people,  clearly 
fails  in  one  of  its  most  solemn  and  urgent  obligations ;  if  it  fails 
because  the  discharge  of  this  obligation  would  cost  money,  the 
excuse  would  seem  only  to  add  to  the  guilt  of  the  failure ;  and  i^ 
having  sufficient  funds  in  hand,  it  prefera  to  use  that  money  in 
purchasing  popularity  by  remission  of  taxation,  rather  than  in 
doing  justice  by  strengthening  the  staff  appointed  to  administer 
the  law,  it  is  difficult  to  characterize,  in  moderate  language,  the 
degree  or  the  nature  of  its  laches.  Now,  that  the  State  in  England 
is,  and  has  long  been,  habitually  guilty  of  this  grave  iniquity,  is 
only  too  notorious ;  and  the  expense,  cruelty,  and  injustice  thus 
inffiicted  on  the  conmiunity  is  known  to  be  enormous  and  incal- 
culable, but  unluckily  does  not  admit  of  being  laid  before  the 
public  in  precise  or  provable  figures. 

The  state  of  affaire  referred  to  has  been  denoimced  as  a  scandal 
for  more  than  a  generation,  yet  it  exists  as  a  scandal  still,  and, 
probably,  a  scandal  almost  imniitigated  in  its  essential  points. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  it,  but  none  have  been 
effectual,  and  few  have  been  actually  carried  into  operation.  No 
one  denies  the  allegations,  yet  the  facts  adduced  are  of  the  most 
astounding  order.  I  enter  into  no  discussion  as  to  the  remedy : 
it  would  be  pure  impertinence  in  me  even  .to  pretend  to  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  I  only  know  that  the  present  judges 
cannot,  by  any  diligence,  get  through  their  ever-increasing  busi- 
ness, far  less  overtake  arrears.  I  know  that,  under  the  existing 
system,  this  inadequate  judicial  staff,  instead  of  sitting  con- 
tinuously— and  what  institutions  should  be  constantly  open  and 
in  action,  if  not  courts  of  justice  ? — suspend  opemtions  for  several 
months  in  the  year  in  the  metropolis,  and  hold  assizes  only  twice 
or  three  times  a  year  in  the  pro\'ince8.  The  appellate  system,  too, 
is  a  source  of  indescribable  oppression.  The  impossibility  of 
getting  through  the  work  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  less  occupied 
Queen's  coimsel  to  supplement  the  judges  in  trying  causes  at 
assizes ;  and  to  a  far  worse  evil — the  practice  of  almost  forcing 
parties  (by  the  most  urgent  advice  from  the  bench)  to  submit 
their  disputes  to  arbitration — Le.<,  to  a  most  costly  and  imsatisfactory 
method  of  decision.*     The  hardest  source  of  cruelty  of  all  upon 

*  See  '<  StatisticH  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,"  d:c.,  by  F.  H.  Jannon,  Esq.,  read  before 
the  SUtistical  Society,  Feb.,  1874. 
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the  suitors  is  the  remanets — 1>.,  the  cases  which  are  postponed 
firom  session  to  session,  sfanply  because  the  judges  have  not  time 
to  hear  them.  They  have  therefore  to  be  left  over  till  another 
assize  or  another  time ;  and  what  this  means,  in  the  way  of  added 
fees,  renewed  expenses  for  the  journeys  and  maintenance  of 
witnesses,  and  other  items  of  outlay,  may  be  imagined  by  many 
of  us,  but  can  be  known  only  in  its  full  bitterness  by  the  unhappy 
victims.  Yet,  what  was  told  us  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  late  law 
officer  of  the  Crown  i  Sir  H.  James's  speech  on  the  Judicature 
Bill  of  last  Session  says : — 

"  It  seemed  to  him  most  unadvisable  to  bring  the  legal  business  of  the 
conntry  to  a  dead-lock  by  reducing  the  number  of  those  judges.  TJte  15 
judges  could  not  perfoi^a  the  duties  which  now  devolved  upon  them.  The 
trials  of  heavy  commercial  causes  took  place  only  at  short  sittings  held 
three  times  a  year,  and  the  present  state  of  things  was  in  consequence  a 
scandal  to  the  country.  The  number  of  remanet%  some  of  which  had  been 
standing  for  two  years,  was,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  186  ;  in  the 
Crourt  of  Exchequer,  92  ;  and  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  37 ;  and  to 
these  there  had  just  been  added  108,  111,  and  112  new  causes  in  those 
three  coiuts  i-espectively.  The  circuits  required  14  judges,  and  there  must 
be  one  judge  sitting  in  c!i ambers  ;  consequently  there  was  no  provision 
made  for  tlie  Central  Criminal  Court,  or  for  cases  of  indisposition,  and  it 
would  be  impossible,  under  the  Bill,  to  have  contiimous  sittings  in  London 
during  the  circuits." 

Two  other  quotations  from  the  Law  Reports,  given  in  the  Ttmes^ 
will  suffice  for  illustrations : — 

"Exchequer  Chamber, 

"Dec.  5,  1871. 
"  Business  of  hie  Court. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  said  there  were  other  judgments  to  be  delivered,  but 
on  account  of  the  engagements  of  the  judges,  several  of  them  having  to 
go  the  Winter  Circuit,  and  his  o^vn  Court  being  short-handed,  the  Court 
had  been  unable  to  prepare  their  judgments  in  the  other  cases,  and  they 
must  therefore  stand  over  until  Febmary. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Willes  annomiced  that,  from  a  similar  cause,  this  Court  must 
suspend  its  sittings,  and  could  not  hear  any  of  the  cases  of  error  from  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  which,  therefore,  must  stand  over  until  February. 
Thus  the  Court  was  leaving  the  greater  part  of  its  business  undisposed  of, 
and  most  of  the  cases  have  been  i^ending  two  or  three  years. 

*'  From  the  same  cause,  only  two  out  of  the  eight  cases  in  error  from 
the  Common  Pleas  were  heard  at  this  sittings,  and  the  other  six  stand 
over." 

Again — 

"  CouKT  OF  Error  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
"  Nov.  30,  1872. 
"  (Sittings  in  Error  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Blackbimi,   JVIr.  Justice  Keating,  Mr.  Justice 
Denman,  and  Mr.  Justice  Art^hibald.) 
"  The  Court,  as  thus  constituted,  sat  to  take  cases  in  error  from  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  of  wliich  there  were  18 — enough  to  occupy  the  Court  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  especially  as  many  of  them  are  cases  of  great  weight. 
Three  days  only,  however,  could  be  appointed,  consistently  with  the  other 
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probable  demands  upon  the  time  of  the  judges  as  judges  of  ordinary  or 
iirst  instance  jurisdiction ;  and  the  Ix)rd  Chief  Justice,  xL\yon  the  judges 
taking  their  seat«,  had  to  annoimce  that  it  was  found  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  sit  on  Monday,  owing  to  the  Winter  Circuits,  so  that  the  sittmgs 
will  be  curtailed  to  a  single  day,  scarcely  sufficient  to  dispose  of  one  case. 
The  consequence  was  that  all  the  cases  but  the  first  one  or  two  had  to 
stand  over  until  after  next  Term.  Before  takuig  any  of  the  new  canes, 
judgment  was  delivered  in  one  which  had  stood  over  for  consideration  from 
the  last  sittings." 

Now,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  as  to  the  variety  of  remedies  which 
have  been  suggested  during  the  discussions  of  the  last  two  ses- 
sions. Legal  doctors  differ  too  much  to  make  it  decent  for  an 
unprofessional  layman  to  offer  an  opinion.  Nor  is  it  necessary. 
All  that  is  essential  to  my  argument  stands  out  above  all 
controversy — viz.,  that  all  these  ruinous  renianets  and  enforced 
arbitrations,  which  are  the  disgrace  and  opprobrium  of  our 
system,  and  so  grievous  a  cruelty  to  our  suitoi-s,  might  have  been 
avoided  had  there  been  a  timely  addition  to  the  number  of  our 
judges,  and  had  those  judges  sat  de  die  in  diem  both  at  assizes,  in 
appeal  coui-ts,  and  in  courts  of  first  instance — as  they  would  have 
done  had  they  been  numerous  enough  and  adequately  paid ;  and 
yet  that,  session  after  session  and  parliament  after  parUament, 
for  a  generation  back  or  more,  successive  Governments  have  gone 
on  remitting  miUions  upon  millions  of  surplus  revenue  in  preference 
to  rectifying,  by  a  reasonable  expenditure,  this  grievous,  scanda- 
.lous,  and  admitted  wrong.  I  know  few  more  flagrant  examples 
of  want  of  moml  courage,  or  want  of  sense  of  the  comparative 
importance  of  measures, — or  of  both  combined. 


III. — Irish  National  Education. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  guide  our  readers  through  the  utterly 
irreconcilable  statistics  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  and 
eflSciency  of  the  Primary  Schools  in  Ireland  which  were  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  early  August  debates  by 
official  and  opposition  speakers ;  by  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the 
one  side,  and  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair  and  Mr.  O'Reilly  on  the  other ; 
nor  sliall  we  quote  in  any  detail  from  the  voluminous  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry.  On  this  topic,  as  throughout 
this  paper,  we  sliall  prefer  to  confine  oui-selves  to  data  which  are 
not,  or  scarcely,  disputed,  so  that  if  any  pereons  dissent  from  our 
general  conclusions,  their  eontrovei-sy  ^vith  us  shall  concern  only 
our  logic  and  our  inferences,  and  not  at  all  our  premisses.  It  will 
not,  then,  we  apprehend,  be  disputed  that  among  the  most 
desirable  objects  which  Government  can  aim  at  should  be  a 
tlioroughly  good  education  for  the  Irish  people,  conducted  as  far 
as  practicable  by  well-qualified  and  well-disposed  instructors; 
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tliat  micli  a  B^'stem,  fairly,  zealously,  and  Ubcmlly  followed  out  for 
a  f^cneratiou  ouj]^lit  to  have  gone  far  towards  Bolving  the  eternal 
*^Iri8li  difficulty;*'  and  that  almost  any  numlx^r  of  nuUions  suecefis- 
fiilly  spent  in  bringing  alMait  such  a  result  would  he  public 
money  laid  out  to  no  ordinary  profit.  Theoretically,  indeed,  this 
proposition  lias  been  avowed  and  re-avowed  for  the  last  foily 
^•ears,  by  every  political  party,  whether  in  or  out  of  office.  It  ^^dll 
be  admitted,  further,  that  the  teachers  appointed  to  train  the 
youtliful  intellects  of  the  Irisli  people,  and  sway  their  Bentimenta 
at  the  most  irapre&sible  ages,  ought  to  be  as  well  qualified 
as  can  be  found ;  so  well  treated  as  to  make  them  almost 
ine\ntably  contented,  and  the  spreadei-s  of  content  around  them  ; 
and  BO  comfortable  as,  by  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  tamest 
fnends  of  the  system  and  the  connection  to  wliich  they  owed 
their  comfoi-t.  So  far  there  can  surely  be  no  diftereuce  of 
opinion. 

Yet  it  is  admitted  withalmoRt  equal  unanimity — for  controvei'sy 
on  the  matter  only  deals  with  figures  and  details  of  degree — that 
the  instruction  given  in  the  primaiy*  and  su-called  "  national  *' 
schools  of  Ireland*  is  defective  in  the  extreme  :  inefficient,  when 
compared*  not  by  an  ideal  standard,  but  by  the  imperfect  practical 
ones  of  England  ;^ — that  only  a  portioti  of  the  teachers  are  even 
uominally  trained  for  their  occupation,  and  that  the  training  they 
Lave  had  is,  for  the  most  part,  ostentatiously  inadequate ; — that 
their  salaries  are  wretchedly  scanty,  and  residence  for  tliem 
rarely  provided,  and  wlien  provided  sadly  insufficient.  No  one  dis- 
pntes  these  tilings :  scarcely  any  one  denies  either  that,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  these  teachers  are  (as  a  nde,  and  notoriously) 
disaffected,  and  propagators  of  disaffection — in  fact,  are  too  often 
to  be  ranked  among  the  woi-st  foes  of  England,  in  place  of  being 
her  fastest  friends,* 

111©  comparison,  according  to  Afr.  O'Reilly,  gives  as  the  entire 
average  income  of  the  Irish  national  school  teachers  £43,  against 
£103  in  England,  and  £110  in  Scotland;  and  one  training 
school  ill  Ireland,  aguinst/r<?  in  Scotland,  and  thirtf^  in  England. 
The  same  authority  says  that  last  year,  out  of  i>,l>()0  teachei*s  in 


*  Th«»  followioir  is  Iho  suinmiDir  up  of  the  f^jeetator:  **  For  wToriU  y<»jir8  tho  Nutinujil 
^hool  TfiJii^UcM  Uml  hotyn  av'itatiii^'  for  au  iiioreflso  of  wiilary,  find  tb**ir  fftM©  U  eiuiply 
iTTeRsiihUn  They  aro  pniil  nt  a  lower  rwt*  thou  London  [4caveu|?<?r« ;  vvitb  pxcoptipn* 
liot  ',         '  ,^  tlmy  art*  witliout  rc«i<l*nic«:i* ;  and  they  iteoivo  uo  ponwion  in  old 

»^^  I  Tcfon*,  uoither  the  pn-neDt  luonn}*  of  miviDj?,  nor  n  future  provj^ioa, 

an'l  ->»   tinro  only  the  worklioiifw*  t/>  li>ok  forward  to  an  tho  rewnrd  of  a 

lif*'  .      Loiiving  I'omuion   justice  nnd  ri/iflit  fotdiug  t?ntirDly  out  of 

the  t  that  ordinary  prudem*o  would  hiinten  to  rodr*>flfl  tho  jyriovancea 

of  tlic  ttucherr*,  Tbo  wrotchodnewi  of  tUoir  conditinii  trlofit'ti  the  prof ci»»iou  ftgAiant  com- 
petently <)T}ft}iH«»d  yiorfions,  and  npconaarily  render**  the  ai'liools  iiif^fticient.  Nor  are  tho 
pC')I'      '  ■■('»  loss  diaustroUH-      Everyone  cun  tiee  tbo  folly  of   uuiting  ^eiit 

pc>s\  d  wTotcbedneis,  aud  that  in  what  i»  done  in  the  chho  of  thos^5  teacheiflu 

AfI^J  .i.L  j.,*.,_.^^,  thoy  cxeroijto  tho  ^eatest  iuliucnco  over  the  nsiudn  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  they  are  so  starved^  that  disc  output  oud  dinalfcction  arc  inoritahlo  reetdte^** 
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the  Irish  primary  schools,  only  3,842,  or  little  more  than  one-third, 
had  been  trained.  The  Royal  Commission  gives  (1870)  fuller  and 
rather  different  figures,  but  none  at  all  invaUdating  the  general 
conclusion :  the  result  is,  that  taking  all  sects  into  account,  about 
half  the  male  teachers,  and  two-thirds  of  the  female,  are  uns- 
trained. 

The  report  gives -the  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  as  ranging  for 
trained  from  £18  to  £52,  and  for  untrained  from  £18  to  £44 ; 
female  from  £16  to  £30  and  £40 — ^pay  which  the  Commissioners 
declare  insufficient  for  securing  the  needed  character  and  talent. 
Out  of  5,265  schools,  only  1,430  have  free  residences ;  the  Com- 
missioners recommend  that  they  should  be  attached  to  all.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  proposals  of  Sir  M.  Hides  Beach  on  moving  the 
relative  vote  in  August  last  to  meet  those  recommendations  on 
the  requii-ements  of  the  case,  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  I  fully  admit 
the  force  of  collateral  considerations,  and  the  objections  to  an 
increase  of  gi*ant  in  any  form  which  would  have  the  eflfect  of 
fostering  the  inveterate  tendency  of  the  Iiish  to  live  on  English 
liberaHty,  and  shut  their  own  purses.  I  am  merely  concerned  to 
point  out  that  here  we  have  a  third  instance  in  which  a  poi-tion  of 
the  surplus  funds  that  have  been  remitted  to  the  tax-payers  during 
the  last  forty  years  might  have  wrought  a  national  good,  now, 
perhaps,  out  of  our  reach  for  ever.  An  additional  quarter  of  a 
miUion  yearly,  imperceptible  to  the  English  contributor  to  whom 
it  was  remitted,  would  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  school- 
masters, to  whom  it  was  denied. 

IV. — Reductiox  of  the  National  Debt. 

This  question  has  been  so  often,  so  recently,  and  sometimes 
so  exhaustively  treated,  and  the  ablest  statesmen  and  writers  are 
80  nearly  in  accord  as  to  the  piinciple  involved,  however  they 
may  differ  as  to  the  special  measures  by  which  that  principle 
should  be  carried  into  operation,  that  a  very  few  words  of 
reminder  are  all  that  are  necessary  here.  Our  National  Debt 
fluctuates  about  £800,000,000.  It  reached  £900,000,000  at  the 
peace  of  1815.  Thirty-nine  years  of  peace  reduced  it  to 
£800,000,000.  The  Crimean  war,  which  lasted  two  years,  added 
£30,000,000.  Every  war,  every  gi-eat  and  unexpected  claim — 
negro  emancipation,  the  Irish  famine,  the  Crimean  expedition,  the 
fortifications  voted  in  1865,  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  in 
1869 — ^is  met  wholly  or  in  part  by  loans,  and,  as  we  well  know, 
will  always  be ;  and,  as  most  of  us  admit,  ought  to  be  so ;  and  for 
that  very  reason  large  reductions  of  the  debt  (thus  inevitably  and 
periodically  augmented)  ought  to  be  held  one  of  the  first  and  most 
solemn   obhgations    in    every    year    of  prosperity    and   peace. 
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Hitherto,  in  spite  of  a  long  cycle  of  such  prosperity,  and  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  we  have  only 
nibbled  at  such  reductions.  We  have  no  right  to  count  on  the 
continuance  of  such  prosperity  or  such  increase ;  we  have  many 
reasons  to  coimt  on  its  diminution  or  cessation  ;  intimations  to 
this  effect  have  been  soimded  in  the  people's  ears  of  late,  both 
by  writers  and  statesmen  with  every  claim  to  be  listened  to ; 
and  almost  every  one  whose  reputation  entitles  him  to  a  hearing 
has  in  turn  soimded  the  note  of  warning.  We  have  no  riglit 
to  leave  such  an  enormous  burden  on  our  posterity,  who  may 
most  probaltly  be  far  less  able  than  ourselves  to  bear  it. 
What  is  oppressive  to  us  may  be  simply  ruinous  to  them.  It  is 
scarcely  honest — scarcely  safe — to  borrow  for  emergencies  imless 
we  repay  proportionally  in  ordinary  years.  And,  in  fine,  few  will 
contest  our  conclusion  that  to  remit  taxation  whenever  there  is  a 
surplus — or  even  to  consider  that  we  have  a  surplus  till  a  large 
sxmi  has  been  set  aside  to  pay  off  the  debt — ^is  a  misappropria- 
tion approaching  to  iniquity.*  The  practical  recognition  of  this 
truth  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  though  inadequate,  is  worthy  of 
all  appreciation. 

V. — Sanitary  Measures. 

This  subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed,  has  occupied  public 
attention  for  so  many  years,  and  has  given  iise  to  so  much  local 
and  general  legislation,  more  or  less  abortive,  more  or  less  in- 
adequate, that  I  need  diag  my  readers  through  no  details. 
Sanitas  sanitatum^  omnia  sanit(u%  said  Mr.  Disraeli  a  year  or  two 
ago.  It  is  admitted  that  nowhere  in  this  country  do  our  hygienic 
arrangements  even  approach  perfection.  It  has  been  all  but 
proved,  and  is,  I  beheve,  not  denied,  that  in  the  United  Kingdom 
200,000  deaths  out  of  600,000  may  be  traced  to  preventible  causes, 
and  that  these  represent  at  least  three  times  the  number  of 
eases  of  impaired  health  and  spoiled  life.  It  is  felt,  too,  that  as 
our  population  increases  and  towns  extend,  the  miscliief  arising 
from  neglected,  misunderstood,  or  inadequate  sanitation  is  grow- 
ing serious  and  menacing  to  a  hitherto  imconceived  degree.  A 
good  deal  has  been  done,  as  we  all  know,  not  always  wisely ;  but 
what  remains  to  be  done  assumes  year  by  year  larger  and  wider 
dimensions.  It  is  not  very  certain  that  we  are  altogether  on  the 
right  tack ;  it  is  quite  ceiiain  that  the  task  before  us  presents 
appalling  difficulties,  and  will  involve   enormous  cost.f     It  has 

*  Perhaps  I  may  venture  to  refer  for  ])articular8  to  "Rocks  Ahead,"  chap,  ii.,  "tho 
Economic  Rock."  (See  also  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget  Speech,  IHOG;  and  J.  S.  MilPs 
Hpeech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  17th,  same  year.  Also  Dudley  Bu>;ter'« 
**  National  Debts.") 

t  The  main  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  from  first  to  last,  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
fi?e  millions  ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  proposal  to  supply  London  with  pure  vral^r 
from  Westmoreland,  or  the  Bala  district,  in  ^Vales,  be  renewed,  we  must  prepare  for  an 
outlay  of  many  millions  more. 

VOL.  XXVI.  2  P 
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been  determined  that  a  sound  and  complete  system  of  sewerage 
and  drainage  is  essential,  and  must  somehow  be  provided  for 
every  town  and  city ;  and  towns  and  cities  are  growing  up  all 
round  us,  and  swelling  yearly  as  we  watch  them.  The  Pollution 
of  Rivers  Act,  which  was  introduced  last  session,  and  will  be 
re-introduced  and  probably  carried  next  year,  first  began  to  open 
our  eyes  to  the  tremendous  task  before  us — ^a  task  which  can 
scarcely  be  accomplished^  it  is  supposed,  for  less  than  one  hundred 
millions — a  sum  which  can  scarcely  be  added  to  our  already  vast 
local  taxation.  That  Act  provides,  in  effect,  that  while  our 
sewerage  system  shall  be  universalized  and  perfected,  God 
Almighty's  sewers,  our  streams  and  rivers,  "for  that  end  made 
and  provided,'*  shall  no  longer  be  used  for  that  purpose ;  that  our 
rubbish,  manufacturing  refuse,  and  household  excrementa  shall  no 
longer  be  turned  into  the  natural  watercourses,  and  so  carried  off 
into  the  sea,  hut  shall  be  disposed  of  and  find  depositories  elsewhere. 
In  that  last  phrase  lies  the  essence  of  the  subject.  "  Elsewhere  1 " 
Wliere  ?  Concentrate  your  attention  for  a  moment  on  the  valley 
of  the  Thames  alone.  Every  one  of  the  numberless  towns,  large 
and  small,  which  make  that  valley  one  vast  hive  of  Kfe,  must  no 
longer  use  its  grand  river  as  an  outlet — must  do  as  London  has 
done* —  must  find  some  issue,  more  or  less  distant,  where,  possibly 
miles  off,  it  may  convey  its  inevitable  filth ;  and  that  issue  must  be 
unoccupied  land — ^wastes,  bogs,  marshes,  &c. — away  from  other 
habitations,  where  it  shall  be  out  of  the  reach  of  poisoning  air  or 
water  for  other  human  beings,  present  or  future.  In  other  words, 
the  e.rcremenfa  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  millions  which  has  liitherto, 
for  the  most  part,  floated  away  to  the  ocean,  shall  be  retained  in 
the  coimtry,  and  concentrated  into  what  7nai/  become  centres  of 
pestilence.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  wise,  whether  it 
is  possible,  whether  it  is  based  upon  sound  scientific  or  engineering 
doctrine.t  What  cannot  be  questioned,  and  what  alone  concerns 
my  present  purpose,  is,  that  somehow  or  other  the  end  must  be 
attained  if  it  be  attainable ;  that  scheme  after  scheme  'will  be 
tried ;  that  any  scheme — be  it  hundreds  of  miles  of  piping,  the 
purchase  and  consecration  of  thousands  of  acres,  or  the  erection  of 
elaborate  machinerj^  for  pumping  and  deodorizing — will  necessitate 
outlay  on  an  enormous  scale,  which  means  rates  by  the  milUon  or 
borrowing  by  the  million ;  and  that,  with  such  a  prospect  in 
view,  giving  back  surpluses,  neglecting  to  hoard  surpluses, 
remitting  one  sliilling  of  cstabKshed  taxation  (now  that  our  taxa- 

*  And  every  town  has  not,  like  London,  Barking  Marshes  and  the  sea  at  its  Bervice. 

t  Even  "while  I  write,  the  town  of  Richmond  has  ^one  into  court  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
pwutiftie  for  it  to  carry  out  the re<iuirements  of  the  law;  and  has  adduced  the  declarations 
of  very  high  engineering  authorities  in  support  of  the  plea— authorities  which  affirm  that 
the  whole  scheme  and  theory  of  the  actual  system  will  have  in  a  very  few  years  to  bo 
reconsidered,  and  probably  abandoned. 
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tion  is  8o  f*a«y  and  so  lights  and,  in  the  main,  so  pquitable),  would 
iippear  to  be  a  grievoiiR  error  and  a  cuHouk  want  of  foresight, 
— needing,  but  scarcely  likely  to  obtain,  justification, 

VI. — Relief  of  Loc.u>  Taxation. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  the  question  of  the  degree 
or  iht^  mode  In  which  local  rates  ought  to  be  relieved  at  the 
expense  of  the  imperial  revenue;  but  that  some  such  relief 
ehould  be  given  has  been,  I  think,  a  conchision  forced  upon  most 
minds  by  the  dificnssions  of  the  last  few  years.  The  Conservative 
party  have  l<'»ng  urged  this  principle  upon  Parliament,  though 
without  tmoing  out  a  plan  which  approred  itself  to  the  public 
mind,     Mr.  Gosohen,  when  at  the  head  of  the  Local  Government 

^  Board,  collected  and  published  an  enormous  mass  of  infonnation 
bearing  on  the  subject ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  Libeml  party  con- 
ceded the  principlt-%  and  as  a  sort  of  empiric  and  intorim  step, 
suggested  tliat  the  house  tax,  which  jnelds  about  a  million,  should 
be  set  aside  to  meet  the  immediate  claims.     But  the  proposal  satis- 

^  fied  no  one,  and  the  matter  was  folt  to  demand  bolder  and  more 
Bystematic  handling.  Very  recently,  Sir  Bald^%yn  Leighton — than 
whom  on  such  a  topic  no  one  desei'ves  better  to  be  listened  to — ^in 
his  published  letter  to  Lord  LytteIto!i,  has  insi8tc<l  upon  the  abso- 
lute necessity,in  the  interests  of  the  pooi  themselves,  of  the  cessation 
of  all  outdoor  reliefs — and  no  competent  observer,  we  believe,  will 
differ  with  lam.  To  insure  this  great  end,  he  recomnn^ndfl  (and 
Mr,  Rathbone — also  on  authority  of  large  e:tperience^ — ^in  the  essen- 

*tial«*  supports  his  proposal)  that  half  the  cost  of  indoor  maintenance 
shall  be  borne  l>y  the  Treasury/  This  particular  scheme  may,  or 
may  not,  be  the  best  conceivable  ;  but  probably  we  can  scarcely 
Ite  wrong  in  assuming  that  in  a  very  short  period  a  sum  not  far  ofl* 
two  millions  per  annum  vnW  have  to  be  provided  ml  ho**  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  will  then  be  less  ready  than 
at  present  to  give  back  the  surplus  with  which  the  natiiral  increase 
of  the  revenue  has  provided  liim. 


•  ♦♦  If — by  chiirginff  half  tho  mdntn^oi'  mticesmttf  poor  on  the  Tr^aaury,  which  jtrntice  as 

,...i,.i.  ...  y^oUov  thmmnrl^,  ami  tJirough  pi^rsimaioii  and  exaniplo  iuouloated  by  differont 

m  thcjir  distii^'tK,  art  Jms*  nlready  Vkjou  commoncod — tho  outdoor  pauporiiiii 

'  (liittod  to  tbu  lovol  of  tho  bL>st«u]aDa$;ced  nniuna,  tho  slaving  in  mouiw  would 

«tii«)utu  to  je2,0CKJ,00<»  »  yoar— indeed   to  nonrly  £3,<)<)0,00O.     f,   id  uddition  to  thia, 

L  i>ti(.>tlniTtd  wffv*  »u|iled  t(J  the  yrant  from  the  Treasmy  for  half  tho  indoor  nmiutenaace, 

H)ut  XH(K)/X>0  it  yfijir,  th**  Maying  to  tho  ratepayers  woidd  equal  £4,(KK>»O0O ; 

Itl  1  1  the  poor  Ihf^mmdvoH  (in  hahitw  of  solf-ndinncfl,  Ac.,)  would  he  something 

\  (<  '     r^nnnt^  \\in\  th*>fr  improvement  in  moral  and  tuttterial  wolfjiro  theniby 

uliihlo.     I  look  on  this  iiiattor  entirely  from  tho  point  of  view  »/* 

p<jor  :  and  it  is  of  course  the  t^onrndoration  which  would  aod  »ihoiiJd 

TO  the  Kirntost  Wright  in  tho  Houao  of  Lortla.**   ('^  Dopntipen«ation,'*  by  Str  Bfildwru 

^  Lcrightoo.  Bart*,  p.  15.    **  Local  Goverstucnt  and  Taxation,"  by  William  llathboni?^  >LP.^ 

pp.  2y— 86.) 
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I  think  that  I  have  now  shoiVn  that  there  are  at  leadt  eix 
classes  of  measures  for  the  public  good,  of  a  character  which  the 
imperial  revenue  ought  to  take  cognizance  of  and  cannot  with- 
out blame  neglect,  funds  for  which  should  be  provided  before 
the  Government  gives  back  to  the  nation  any  portion  of  the 
millions  which'  it  has  confided  to  them  to  expend  on  its  behalf,  in 
its  service,  for  its  safety,  and  in  discharge  of  its  obKgations  formal 
or  implied.  There  may  be  many  more  tlian  six;  the  secular 
increase  of  the  yield  of  existing  taxation,  so  boldly  coimted  upon, 
may  any  year  receive  a  startling  check ;  new  indirect  taxes  cannot 
easily  be  imposed ;  direct  taxes  cannot  be  levied  on  the  labouring 
masses;  large  and  exclusive  augmentations  of  the  income  tax,  which 
falls  upon  the  comparatively  rich,  will  not,  we  may  be  certain, 
be  endured,  except  for  sudden  and  rare  emergencies ;  and,  to  sum 
up  the  whole,  any  such  marked  improvement  in  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  working  classes  as  we  all  hope  for,  and  many  of 
us  labour  for,  may,  ere  long,  sweep  away  from  the  resources  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  six  or  seven  millions  of  the 
revenue  now  derived  from  the  consumption  of  spiiituous  liquors. 
In  short,  our  financial  resources  may  very  probably  diminish, 
while  the  claims  on  those  resources  are  very  ceiiaiu  to  increcise. 
And  in  the  face  of  these  considerations — all  I  believe  indisputable 
— the  courage  of  the  finance  minister  who  ventures  to  remit  his 
surplus,  instead  of  hoarding  it  for  future  use,  or  spending  it  on 
present  and  pressing  needs,  should,  I  submit,  be  called  by  another 
name. 

W.  B.  Greg. 


OCEAN-CIRCULATION. 


Researches  in  the  "  Ch^vllexger  "  and  "Tuscarora." 


ONE  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Challenger  Expedition  was 
to  bring  to  the  test  of  more  extended  observation  the 
doctrine  of  a  General  Oceanic  Circulation,  sustained  by  difference 
of  Temperature  alone,  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  tem- 
perature-observations made  in  the  previous  Porcupine  expeditions 
along  the  border  of  the  Atlantic  basin  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Of  these  observations,  and  of  the  conclusions  I  drew  from  them, 
I  gave  an  accoimt  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  four  years  ago 
(vol,  xvi.  p.  581) ;  and  I  now  propose  to  sum  up  the  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  have  since  been  made  by  the 
researches  of  the  Challemjer  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  in 
the  Southern  Indian  and  Antarctic  Oceans,  and  among  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, — supplementing  this  by  the  information 
obtained  by  the  United  States  ship  Tuscarora  in  the  North  Pacific,  as 
to  which  more  complete  information  will  doubtless  be  furnished  by 
the  Challenger  J  which  has  been  at  work  there  since  leaving  Japan 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

It  may  be  well  for  me  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  my  readers 
what  was  the  state  of  scientific  knowledge  (or,  as  it  now  proves, 
of  scientific  ignorance)  as  regards  the  thermal  condition  of  the 
deep  sea,  at  the  time  when  (in  1868)  Professor  Wyville  Thomson 
and  I  explored  the  channtl,  of  from  500  to  600  fathoms'  depth, 
between  the  North  of  Scotland  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 

The  doctrine  at  that  time  current  was,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
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temperature  of  the  mrfojce  of  the  sea— this  being  dependent  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air  above  it,  except  when  the  transporting 
action  of  a  current  brings  a  body  either  of  warmer  or  of  cooler 
water  from  a  hotter  or  a  cooler  area — the  temperature  at  any 
considerable  depth  is  everywhere  39°;  the  thermometer  pro- 
gressively falling  to  that  point  from  a  surface-temperature  of 
75°  or  80°  as  it  sinks  in  the  Equatorial  sea,  whilst  it  progres- 
sively rises  to  that  point  when  sunk  in  either  Polar  ocean,  after 
passing  through  the  glacial  surface-layer.  And  it  was  further 
believed  that,  between  the  Polar  and  the  Equatorial  seas,  there  is 
an  isothermal  band,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  is  39° 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom.  This  doctrine  appears  to  have 
originated  with  the  French  circumnavigator  D'Urville;  it  was 
accepted  by  Sir  James  Ross,  who  supported  it  by  the  thermometric 
observations  made  during  his  Antarctic  voyage;  and,  having 
received  the  stamp  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  authority,  it  came  to  be 
generally  adopted  by  physical  geographers,  not  only  in  this 
coimtry,  but  elsewhere — ^the  lower  temperatures  occasionally  re- 
corded as  having  been  obtained  in  deep  soimdings,  being  attributed 
to  local  "  polar  currents." 

The  promulgators  and  advocates  of  this  doctrine  appear  to  have 
supposed  that  the  action  of  Polar  cold  upon  sea-water  would  be 
the  same  as  that  of  an  ordinaiy  winter's  frost  upon  the  water  of  a 
pond  or  lake ;  fii-st  cooling  down  the  whole  of  it  to  39°,  which  ii 
the  temperature  of  greatest  density  of  fresh  water,  and  then 
cooling  down  the  surface-layer  alone  until  it  freezes,  this  layer 
continuing  to  float  upon  the  warmer  water  beneath,  in  virtue  of 
the  reduction  of  its  specific  gravity  produced  by  its  expansion 
as  it  cools  from  39°  to  32°.  But  it  was  long  ago  shown  by  Marcet, 
and  afterwards  more  exactly  by  Despretz,  tliat  «m-water  continues 
to  contract,  and  therefore  to  become  heavier  (bulk  for  bulk)  as  its 
temperature  is  reduced  from  39°  to  its  freezing-point  at  27°  or 
lower.  And  it  necessarily  follows  from  this  fact,  that  the  water 
of  a  closed  Polar  sea,  when  acted  on  by  atmospheric  cold,  will 
have  its  temperature  reduced  below  30°  Fahr.,  from  its  surface  to 
its  bottom ;  each  surface-film  becoming  heavier  as  it  is  cooled,  and 
descending  imtil  it  meets  with  water  as  cold  as  itself.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Polar  sea,  instead  of  being  closed,  communicate  with  the 
geneml  Oceanic  basin,  it  may  be  predicated  as  a  physical  necessity, 
that  as  the  weight  or  downward  pressiure  of  a  column  of  l^olar  water 
exceeds  that  of  a  column  of  temperate  or  of  Equatorial  water  of 
equal  height,  and  as  its  lateral  pressure  has  a  coiTCsponding  excess 
in  proportion  to  its  depth,  there  must  be  a  continual  outflow  of 
the  deeper  stratum  of  Polar  water  along  the  floor  of  any  great 
ocean-basin  accessible  to  it,  towards  the  part  where  the  elevation 
of  temperature  makes  the  column  the  Ughtest;  whilst  it  might 
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be  precHcatecl  that  the  reduction  of  level  wliieli  tlii«  uutflow 
be  always  tending  to  produce,  vnll  occasion  a  surface  in- 
di'aught  into  the  Polar  area^  which  can  only  be  fed  by  a  genei-al 
movement  of  the  upper  stratum  from  the  Equatorial  portion  of  the 
baraii*  The  warm  water  thus  diawn  into  each  Polar  area,  when 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  atmoepheric  cold,  will  descend  in  its 
■turn,  and  llow  towards  the  Equator;  and  the  two  Polar  flows, 

aeeting  at  or  near  the  Line,  will  there  tt-nd  to  rise  to  the  Hurface, 
to  replace  the  upper  stratmn  wliicli  htm  been  drau^^hted  off  from 
the  Equatorial  isone  towards  either  Pole,  and  will  be  thus  brought 
imder  the  heating  influence  of  the  tropical  sun- 
Thus,  I  argued,  a  continual  ct^rtical  eirculatum  must  be  main- 
xed  in  any  great  Ocean-basin  which  ranges  from  the  Equatorial 

)ne  to  either  Polar  area ;  the  constant  (qiposition  of  temperature 
maintaining  an  as  constant  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  so  as  to 
keep  in  continual  though  very  slow  movement  (a  "*  creeping  flow'^ 
being  tlie  temi  1  hiive  applied  to  it),  both  the  upper  and  tht!  under 
etnUa  of  oceanic  water.  The  primunt  molnlt*  of  this  circulation 
1  maintained  to  be  the  ^uvfa^i'-aAd  of  the  Polar  area,  wliich 
oce^ojis  an  increase  of  density  in  the  whole  column  of  water 
beneath,  gi\ingit  a  constant  tendency  to  descend;  its  niottir  power 
being  the  exact  pamllel  of  that  of  the  huttom-ht'nt  of  the  funmce 
whicli  maintains  a  eiroulation  of  w^ann  water  througli  our  large 
pubUc  buildings,  consei^va tones,  &c*,  by  producing  a  reduction  of 

ennaty  in  the  cohinm  of  water  above  it,  and  thus  giving  it  a 

jutinual  tendency  to  cufcaid.  The  continuity  of  movement,  in 
uach  case,  is  kept  up  by  the  subjection  of  the  water  which  has 
I^CGU  thus  heated  or  cooled  to  the  opptjsite  influence  elsewhere, 
Tims  the  water  that  rises  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  through  the 
pipes  of  a  hot-water  appamtus,  gives  up  its  excess  of  heat  to  the 
air  of  the  building  through  which  it  circulates;  and,  in  virtue  of 
the  increase  of  density  it  aetpiires  in  cuoUng,  flows  down  through 
ihin  return  pipeSj  which  biing  it  back  into  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
toiler,  there  to  be  again  heated  and  sent  upwards.     So,  in  the 

reat  Ocean-basins,  the  glacial  water  which  descends  in  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  basins  mider  the  influence  of  Polar  cold,  tends  to 
rise  towards  tlie  surface  wherever  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent column  is  diminished  by  the  elevation  of  its  tcmpemturu ; 
and  so  Boon  m  it  comes  under  the  influence  of  solar  heat,  it  fojins 
part  of  the  upper  th»w  whose  2>oleivai*d  movement  brings  it  again 
under  the  hiUuence  of  surface-cuhL  8uch  a  vertical  circuUition 
may  be  experimeutidly  kept  up,  as  I  tVuTnerly  described  (vol.  xvi. 
p,  594),  in  a  h*ng  trough,  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface- 
water  at  one  end,  and  *)f  heat  in  the  surface-water  at  the  other; 
mid  the  only  objection  that  can  bo  brought  against  the  dt*- 
monstrative  value  of  this  experiment,  is  based  on  the  asserted 
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inarleqnacy  of  tlie  force  thus  geiieratod  to  put  in  motion  the  vaflP 
niaR8  of  water  that  inter\'ene8  between  the  Polar  areas  and  the 
Equatorial  zone.*  This  objection,  however,  assumes  that  a  pei^ 
Bistent  ilistiirbanee  of  equilibrium  can  exist  in  the  waters  of  an 
Oceanic  basin,  without  any  movement  to  restore  it,^ — an  assertion 
which  can  be  no  more  justified  than  the  assertion  tJiat  a  persistent 
difference  of  level  can  be  maintained  without  any  movement  to 
equalize  it.  No  Mathematical  Physicist  that  I  have  met  with  (and 
I  have  placed  the  question  before  several  of  the  verj*  highest 
auth(»ntie8,  both  in  tliis  countrj^  and  on  the  Continent)  would  take 
upon  himself  to  affinn  that  the  **  viscosity '^  of  water  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  such  movements ;  all  that  it  can  do  being  to  retard 

I  them.  And  as  the  Astrcmomer  Hoyal,  in  his  j)rcsidential  address 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1872,  characterized  the  ductriuc  I  had 
advocated  as  "  certain  in  theory*,  and  supported  by  observation," 
while  Sir  John  Herschel  (in  a  letter  he  was  g-nod  enough  to  write^ 
to  me  \rithin  a  few  weeks  of  his  death)  fully  accepted  it  as  "tJie 
common  sense  of  the  matter,*'  and  as  Sir  William  Thomson,  at  suo- 
eessive  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  hixs  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  my  \^ew8,  their  authority  has  enabled  me  to  present 

I  them  with  a  confidence  which  my  own  comparative  ignorance  of 
Physical  science  wonld  have  otherwise  made  ri«liculous. 

Never  ha-viug  claimed  for  mj^elf  any  merit  as  the   original 

Jpropounder  of  the  doctrine  of  a  General  Oceanic  Circulation 
siLstained  by  difference  of  Temperature^ — ^what  I  considered  myself  j 
to  have  done  for  the  strengthening  and  completion  of  that  doctrine 
being  to  show  that  Polar  cold,  rather  than  Equatorial  heat,  is  the 
jinmum  mobile — it  waa  vnth  nothing  but  satisfactioti  that  I  leanied 
about  a  year  ago  from  Professor  Prestwich  (who  has  made  a  special 

i  Btudy  of  the  literature  of  this  subject)  that  nearly  thirty  years 

1  ago  ProfesBor  Lenz,  of  St.  Petersburg,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Physicists  of  his  time,  had  advanced  the  very  same  doctiine,  in 
terms  almost  identical  with  my  own,  as  an  inevitable  deduction  from 
the  facts  ascertained  by  the  Hcriefi  of  observations  on  the  tempera- 
ture  and  specific  gravity  i>f   Oceanic  water  at  varinus  depths, 
which  lie  had  himself  made  in  the  s^_^cond  circumnavigatory  voyagt* 
of  Kot^ebue  dnring  the  years  182*i-n,     It  ir  a  remarkalde  proof  of  j 
his  sagacity^  that  when  preparing  for  this  voyage,  he  made  (in 
conjunction  ^ith  Prcjfessor  Parrot)  a  series  of  experiments  on  tJu* 
influence  of  pressure  on  self-registering  thermometers^  of  the  same  i 
Idnd  as  those  %vhich  were  carried  on  nearly  fifty  years  later  under  1 
the  lUrection  of  the  late  Professor  W,  A-  Miller  and  myself;  and 
thatj  having  been  thus  led  to  a  complete  distrust  of  tlieir  iudioa^l 


•  TUi»  Jirgument  hos  b'leti  i>nr»«f«t«titty  nrgod  bv  Mr,  Croll,   who  Atiribttioa 
QlQVBui«(»t  of  Occiiii*TfrBUr— whotbor  Ut*tJj>  or  Htiporfir^i**! — 1<>  Iho  atIjoq  of  wtnda  on  iX%' 
Hurfi^Q, 
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tiotiB,  he  do\aHed  a  method  of  obtoiiiing  de€*p-»ea  temperatures, 
which,  though  laborious  and  compHcated,  proved  in  his  hands  so 
Batisfaetory,  tJiat  I  find  his  results  in  singular  conformity  with  thoe^ 
obtained  by  the  use  of '*  protected'*  thermometers  in  tJie  (lutJhntp^r 
expedition.  Although  Lenz  pul^Hshed  these  obsen^ations  (with  cor- 
rective computations)  in  an  ehiborate  memoir  in  the  Transactions 
nf  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  soon  after  his  rettini,  he  did  not 
then  base  on  them  any  general  doctrine ;  and  the  observations 
themselves  appear  to  hav«  excited  but  little  interest.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  promulgation  of  D'Urvillc's  doctrine  of  a  imiforni 
decp-sca  tempemturo  of  ^ft'^,  that  Lenz  gave  publicity  to  the 
concUisitms  to  which  he  had  himself  been  led  by  his  previous 
observations,  whose  validity  he  justly  maintained  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  onlinarj' thermoraetric  observations  taken  by  DTn-ille. 
Thewe  conclusions,  contained  in  a  short  paper  which  appeared  in 
the  Bulletin  of  St*  Petersburg  Academy  for  1847,  are  as  follows : — 
1<  That  the  coldness  of  the  bottoin-'ivater  of  the  great  Ocean- 
baf^ins  indicates  the  existence  of  a  general  under-flow  of  glacial 
water  from  the  Polar  areas  towards  the  Eqtiator, 

2,  That  tlie  existence,  at  and  near  the  Equator,  of  a  band  of 
ivater  beneath  the  surface,  which  is  colder  than  the  "water  at 
similar  depths  between  the  Tropics  (as  sho\^^l  l)y  the  riJ*e  of  the 
batliymetrieal  isothenus  in  parsing  from  either  tropic  towards  the 
Equator),  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  conthtftnl  aftcent  of  Pohir 
trater  from  tht*  bottom  :  such  an  ascent  being  further  indicated  by 
the  raodemtion  of  the  surface-temperature  of  the  Equatorial 
Doeans,  and  by  the  low  salim'ty  of  Equatorial  suiface-water  as 
compared  with  that  of  tropical  surface-water, 

3,  That  a  movemr*nt  of  the  upper  stratum  of  Oceanic  water 
from  the  Equatorial  region  towardH  either  Pole,  is  the  necessary 
complement  fif  the  under-flow  of  Polar  waten 

4,  That  this  double  movement  is  maintahied  by  the  constantly 
aewed  disturbance  of  equilibrium  produced  in  the  water  of  the 

great  Oceanic  basins  by  Pokir  cold  and  Equatorial  heat. 

That  a  doetrine  so  distinctly  propounded  by  a  physicist  of 
Lenz V  eminence  should  have  attracted  so  little  notice  at  the  time, 
and  shtmld  afterwards  have  been  so  completely  forgotten,  is  not  a 
little  curious ;  more  especially  as  it  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the 
notice  of  Arago,  who  has  been  sliown  by  Professor  Prestwich  to 
to  have  rightly  apprehended  the  n*ason  of  thu  marked  contrast 
between  the  thermal  condition  of  the  Mediterranean  and  that  of 
the  outside  Atlantic,  to  wliich  I  drew  attention  in  my  former 
paper.  The  thermal  phenomena  of  this  great  Inland  Sea,  mdeed, 
afford  such  a  valuable  series  of  data  for  the  interpretation  of  those 
of  the  great  Oceanic  basins,  and  of  portions  c»f  them  which  ar*' 
partially  »c*clu<led  from  the  general  cir(!ulation,  that  it  mil  bi- 
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advantageous  to  revert  to  them,  before  proccediug  to  discuss  the 
additions  which  the  Clmllenger  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
latter. 

The  basin  of  the  Mediterranean — except  between  Sicily  and  the 
coast  of  North  Africa,  where  an  elevation  of  from  1,000  to  1,500 
feet  would  establish  a  continuity  of  land — may  almost  compare  in 
depth  with  that  of  the  Atlantic ;  ranging  downwards  to  1,600 
fathoms  (nearly  10,000  feet)  between  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic 
islands,  and  to  2,000  fathoms  (12,000  feet)  between  Malta  and 
Crete.  Although  it  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  yet  the  shallowness  of  the  ridge  or  marine  waternahed 
(nowhere  more  than  200  fathoms  beneath  the  surface)  which 
divides  the  two  basins  at  the  western  embouchure  of  that  strait, 
between  Capes  Trafalgar  and  Spartel,  cuts  off  communication 
between  all  but  theii-  superficial  strata,  the  temperature  of  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  depends  upon  seasonal  influences 
common  to  both.  And  thus,  as  the  thermal  condition  of  the  vast 
body  of  water  which  occupies  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
beneath  that  plane,  must  depend  upon  influences  affecting  itself 
alone,  we  have  a  definite  basis  for  estimating  the  influence  of 
the  General  Oceanic  Circulation  in  modifying  the  temperature  of 
the  corresponding  strata  of  the  Atlantic  under  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude. 

The  careful  observations  of  M.  Aimc  on  the  temperature  of  the 
Meditenanean,  which  (published  in  1845*)  seem  to  have  attracted 
very  httle  attention,  showed  that  while  diunial  variations  of 
temperature  are  limited  to  a  very  thin  stratum,  /<easoiial  variations 
have  a  deeper  range ;  but  that  this  likewise  is  limited  to  tlie 
upper  plane,  scarcely  extending  to  more  than  100  fathoms, 
beneath  which  depth  the  temperature  is  not  only  uniform  aU  du 
year  rounds  but  is  uniform  from  alfove  do\cnicard»  to  tlie  very  bottom  of 
the  basin.  My  own  inquiries,  carried  on  during  the  months  of 
August,  September,  and  October,  fully  confirmed  the  latter  fact ; 
and,  being  made  with  "  protected  "  thermometei*s,  enabled  me  to 
obtain  a  more  exact  determination  of  the  tempei-ature  at  the 
greater  depths  than  had  been  previously  possible.  I  found  that 
in  the  Western  basin,  between  the  surface  and  a  depth  of  about 
50  fathoms,  the  temperature  fell  rapidly  from  77°  to  57°  or  less; 
that  there  was  then  a  slow  reduction  down  to  55*5°  at  1(K)  fathoms ; 
and  that  from  that  depth  to  the  bottom  at  1,600  fathoms  there 
was  not  a  difl'erence  of  above  half  a  degree,  the  bottom-temperature 
being  about  55°.  In  the  Eastern  basin,  to  which  tlie  inquiries  of 
M.  Aime  had  not  been  extended,  I  found  the  influence  of  solar 
radiation  extending  deeper ;  the  reduction  being  from  71)°  at  the 

♦  "-fViinalofl  do  Cbiiuie,"  torn.  xv. 
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^irface  to  53-5*^  at  100  fathoms,  to  58-5°  at  200  i'athoius,  and  to  57 
at  300  fathonifl,  below  which  the  temperature  wa8  not  reduced  by 
even  half  a  degree  to  the  bottom  at  nearly  2,000  fathoms.  This 
differonce  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  basins  eeeiued  to 
be  accoimted  for  by  the  innre  poweiful  ineolation  which  the  fonner 
receives,  m  vii-tne  of  its  nearer  proximity  to  the  Equator,  the 

itude  of  iti?  axis  being  from  3^  to  4*^  lower. 

Thus,  then,  we  are  enabled  by  the  tliermal  contlitiun  nf  i\ni 
Mediterranean,  to  ewtabliKli  it  a«  a  fmulamental  faet,  that  depth 
per  $e  has  no  influence  in  reducing  Oceanic  temperature ;  tho 
direct  influence  of  the  solar  rays*  only  extending  to  from  100  to 
2lH)  fatlioniH;  while  complete  exclnsiou  from  that  iiiHueueo  iw 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a  constant  tempemture  of 
from  55*^  to  h^*h^.  The  c(rndition  which  eBsentially  determines 
timt  temperatiu'ct  may  be  inferred  from  the  faet»  that  in  winter 
the  uniform  standiird  wliich  prevails  from  the  Burfaee  to  the  bottom, 
eorreerpondfi  to  the  imchtbmxL  or  mt.'au  winter  isotherm,  of  the 
locality ;  and  that  a  fdmilar  correepoudt'uce  exist-**  in  the  Ucd  Sea, 
where  the  temperature  in  winter  is  as  high  as  70^  or  71°  fi-om  the 
surface  to  the  l>ottom,  ami  the  temperature  of  the  deeper  water 
remains  at  that  standard  tliruugh  the  whole  year,  though  that  of 
the  surface  rises  in  August  and  September  to  96^,  or  even 
occafiion^Jly  to  above  100^.  And  thus  we  seem  justified  in 
affinning,  that  if  a  portion  of  any  great  Oceanic  area  ctjuld  b<j  in 
like  manner  so  completely  cut  ofi*  from  communication  with  the 
re*t,  that  its  temperature  should  entirely  depend  upon  its  own 
local  conditions,  while  the  t<.'niperature  of  its  superficial  stratum 
would   be   subject    to   seasonal   variation   between   the   higliest 


*  I  do  not  myHclf  atiribuio  tbe  healing  of  the  HaperncUl  stratum  bo  much  to  tho 
41rr  *  ^.^*.  *^..  +  :  ^  nf  tho  solar  I'liyH,  i\&  ton  thn-meard rouvf^tiun  iirUinp  from  the  inrr*»ttHn 

of  iltQ  fiiirfact^-tllms  undergo  by  ornporation,  and  tht'irivini*t*quf*iit  d««'/?tit 

nrif  -  af  t^alt  tiii^i  bot-n  iliffui^ed  throuj^h  tho  Hiibjucont  i<tr;ituui,  JIow  fm 
clown  thin  convection  irmy  extend,  will  ili^pcml  upon  a  good  muny  condition!* — uioHt  of 

«11  np"ii  the  cantittuiftf  of   tho  uetion  of   hent  upou  the  Hurface,      Whore,  iw  in  tho 

M'  n,  it  is  intoiTupted  by  season nl  chanp^  of  t4?mporHturt\  which  makes  tho 

<!"  '  «nrfiice-Ittyt*r  in  winter  undo  nil   thnt  tho  pui*erhi^atliijc  in  flutnnitn'  ha« 

di  iti;  dov^nwnrd  rani?e  U  probably  fur  more  liuiited  than  it  la  iu  tht?  into)- 

tr  .  in  \vhkh  the  Hurface-temponiture  t'oantantly  approiu"he«  nnd  o[t*?n  oiccedn 

^^''  Uh  tho  oitntiiple  of  the  Red  S?u  boforo  us,  it  chu  »*caTr.'eily  be  doiiht«^d  that 

if  p»rtiii11y  eucIo»ed  :»oaK  of  tho  Eaatorn  Archij>elago  y>.  5T:J)  were  to  bu 

<:< :  ut  in*  itM  wbohi  body  of  water  would  tn  time  acquire  by  coutiuuous  down- 

Wft  ion  tholowoPt  inciin  of  its  Aurface. 

+  tho  ttrKt  in«tanco,  incdined  to  regard   the  uniform   tcwporature  of  tho 

Mc  li  letiniiined  by  that  of  the  subjacent  rruHt  of  tho  earth,  whT<5h    tboro 

h  ivt:'  (  Hs,   ID   that  locality,  about  ^4^,      But  I  imi  ai4!*urod  by  ijir  WiUimn 

Tl"  ;i  Hv  tiirow   out  tho  teiuporatiu-Q  of  tho  earth '»  eruHt  hh  a  factor  in 

ffi'  iiuro  of  lb'5  water  which  overliew  it  t  tho  exelmugo  of  heat  or 

of  i  uad  tho  liquid  boir^  ho  excessively  slow,  as  not  to  hare    any 

*{'f  .J  countorTniling  other  inliitencos;  such  as  either  tho  horixoutal  tlow 

of  Idor  water  from  a  distance,  or  tho  vertical  doBcent  of  water  chilled 

hy  I  ItH  surface*     And  it  is  obvious  fi-om  tho  much  higher  eb*vatioa 

of  ,  urt' of  tbti  H«nl  Sen,  in  aeeordjiuco  with   its   higher   i«och»?iitial, 

ihiu   ..,t    - ,j.i.,;,„.o  betwctn  tho  imiloim  temperature  of  tbe  Medi!orranean  and 

that  of  the  lubjAouni  crust  of  tbo  eartli  ia  a  more  coincidosee. 
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summer  mean  and  the  lowest  winter  mean  of  the  locality,  that  of 
the  whole  mass  of  water  beneath  this  stratum  would  be  uuifonn 
to  the  bottom,  and  would  be  that  of  the  isocheimal  of  the  latitude, 
— ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  coldest  water  that  can  find  its  way  down- 
wards from  above. 

It  is  important,  on  several  grounds,  to  bear  in  mind  the  far 
greater  potency  of  Atmospheric  Cold  than  of  Solar  Heat,  in  their 
respective  actions  on  the  temperature  of  the  great  mass  of  salt 
water  occupying  a  deep  basin.  Take,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Caspian,  over  which  the  winter  ten^ 
perature  ranges  from  40°  to  35°,  wliile  the  summer  temperature 
ranges  from  75°  to  80°.  For  in  winter  the  successive  descent  of 
films  of  water  made  heavier  by  surface-cold,  exerts  its  full  effect 
in  bringing  down  the  temperature,  not  only  of  .the  upper  super- 
heated stratum,  but  of  the  whole  mass  of  water  beneath,  to  the 
isocheimal  standard;  whilst  in  summer  the  heating  effect  of  a  very 
powerful  insolation  is  mainly  expended  in  producing  surface- 
evaporation,  scarcely  raising  the  temperature  of  the  sub-surface 
layer.  And  it  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  the  same  effect  would 
be  produced  if  only  a  small  portion  of  the  basin  were  exposed  to 
continuous  intense  cold ;  for  while  the  diflfusion  of  the  suc- 
cessively descending  cold  films  through  the  entire  mass  of  deeper 
water,  would  tend  to  produce  a  constant  reduction  of  its  tem- 
perature, that  tendency  would  not  be  antagonized  by  the  play 
of  solar  heat  on  the  remaining  surface  of  the  basin,  the  influence 
of  that  heat  being  limited  to  a  very  shallow  stratum.  We  shall 
find  a  very  striking  exemplification  of  this  principle,  when  we  come 
to  consider  (p.  587)  the  thermal  condition  of  the  North  Pacific ; 
its  enormously  deep  basin  being  nearly  filled  Avith  water  of  almost 
glacial  temperature,  wliilst  even  in  the  latitude  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  we  find  but  a  mere  film  of  water  having  a  temperature 
above  35°. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  Ocean-temperature,  we  may  fairly  assxmie  that  any  water 
which  is  colder  than  the  atmospheric  isocheimal  of  the  locality, 
must  have  come  into  it  from  a  source  nearer  one  of  the  Poles ; 
whilst  water  which  carries  down  to  any  considerable  depth  a 
temperature  warm^'  than  the  isocheimal,  must  have  brought  that 
temperature  from  a  source  nearer  the  Equator.  Thus  when,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Faroe  islands,  whose  atmospheric 
isocheimal  is  37°  Fahr.,  we  found  the  bottom  of  the  "cold  area**  to 
be  covered  by  water  of  from  32°  to  21)'5°,  we  seem  justified  in 
concluding  that  this  water  must  have  come  from  the  Arctic  basin; 
whilst,  when  we  found  in  the  "  warm  area  *'  the  stratum  between 
200  and  600  fathoms  sho\>ing  a  temperature  of  from  47°  to  43°, 
wo  seem  equally  justified  in  concluding  that  this  excess  of  warmth 
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could  not  be  (U'rivod  from  local  insolation,  but  must  have  been 
brought  from  a  Southern  Rourcc  by  the  movemejit  of  a  ptratiuu 
haraig  at  leant  this  tldclaiess, 

Thi«  imiHjrtatioH  of  a  foreign  temperature  is  made  peculiarly 
obxaous,  by  tlu!  occurrence  of  ea«e8  in  ^vhich  marine  urea*i  are 
eeparated  from  the  genera!  Oceanic  baHin,  not  (like  the  Xlediter- 
raneaii  and  the  Red  Sea)  in  such  a  mamier  as  to  produce  a  com- 
plete thermal  isolation,  but  at  tjueh  depths  as  to  seclude  the  dt.'ei>er 
^triita  akme ;  which  then  bIiow  a  constant  temperature  froju  the 
plane  of  seclusion  dow^i  to  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  continuous 
reduction  wluch  presents  itself  outeide.  Of  such  cases  the  C/uil^ 
lemjer  has  now  collected  several  in  the  Indian  .\i*cliipelago,  the 
bottom  of  whose  area  presents  most  extmordinary  local  depreKsions* 
often  separated  by  interv^euing  ridges  ;  these  irregularities  lm^"ing 
probably  been  caused  by  the  volcaiiie  disturbances  of  which  tliis 
area  has  been  one  of  the  cliief  modem  theatres.  Thus,  while  the 
bottom*tempeniture  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  one  side,  and  that 
of  tlie  Pacific  on  the  other,  go  down  to  35**,  or  lower^  the  bottom- 
emperature  of  the  Celebez  sea,  whose  depth  is  2,6(K)  fathoms,  does 
>t  sink  below  fi8'5*^.  But  as  this  temperature  is  encomitered  at 
a  depth  of  700  fathoms*  and  no  further  reduction  show  itself 
through  the  whole  subjacent  range  of  l»i>(K)  fatliome,  it  is  ob\nous 
that  the  w*ater  below  38*5"^  which  occupies  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  two  Oceanic  basins  just  named,  munt  be  excluded  from  the 
Celebes  sea  by  a  ridge  lying  at  about  7(X)  fathoms'  depth.  So  iai 
the  Ban  da  sea  there  is  a  uniform  temperature  of  37*5^  from  a 
depth  of  9<K)  fathoms  to  the  bottom  at  2*J500  fathoms ;  showing  the 
depth  of  the  ridge  which  excludes  any  inflow  of  colder  watur  from 
the  outside  to  be  about  900  fathoms.  In  the  Sulu  sea  {vol.  xxii. 
p,  38^),  the  seclusion  is  much  more  complete  ;  for  we  here  find  a 
unifoitu  temperature  of  50'5^  ranging  from  400  fathoms  dow*n  to 
the  bottom  at  2,550  fathoms ;  and  as  tins  tcmiterature  is  met  with 
in  the  adjoining  China  and  Culebez  seas,  at  a  deptli  of  200  fathoms 
or  less,  and  in  the  Pacific  at  about  21^0  fatlioms,  we  may  pretty 
confidently  affirm  that  no  deeper  opening  can  exist  in  the  reefs 
and  ridges,  which  are  known  to  connect  the  islands  that  enclose 
lliis  remarkable  "  pot-hole,^"  whereby  colder  water  could  find  admis- 
sion to  it.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  au  elevatory  movement  were 
to  bring  these  reefs  and  ridges  to  the  sea-level,  so  as  completely  to 
cut  off  the  Sulu  enclosure  from  communication  with  the  adjacent 
bafiins  ;  it  may  be  pretty  certainly  affirmed  that  its  lowest  surface- 
temperature  (which  is  probably  not  much  below  80^)  would,  in  time, 
tend  itself  miiformly  downwards  (p.  571,  note),  even  to  its  greatest 
^pths.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  subsidence  wliich  should  increase 
le  depth  of  the  barrier  by  3()0  fathoms,  would  let  in  water  of  40^ 
torn  the  Cluna  sea,  and  would  thus  reduce  to  that  standard  the 
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teiTiperatnre  of  the  wliole  2,350  fathoms  column  from  aUO  fathoia/^ 
to  the  bottom*  whicli  would  then  be  deepened  to  2»8*><*. 

Wlieu,  by  the  consideratiou  of  eases  of  this  kind,  we  have  once 
familiarized  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  every  deep-sea  tem- 
perature which  does  not  correspond  witli  the  isocheimal  of  the 
locality  (except,  of  course,  in  the  Polar  areas,  where  theiRocheitnal 
is  far  below  the  freezing  point  of  wait  water),  must  be  an  injported 
one,  we  can  at  once  apply  the  mle  to  the  residts  of  the  Chalknffer 
or  other  temperatiire-soimdings,  so  as  to  trace  out  the  source  from 
which  the  warmer  or  the  colder  water  has  been  derived;  and  in 
this  manner  we  can  bring  to  the  sure  test  of  observation  the 
general  doctrine  already  set  forth,  which,  it*  true,  must  be  con- 
finned,  and,  if  false,  must, be  set  aside  by  it. 

The  first  part  of  the  ilmliaigers  surs'ey  ^vas  prosecuted  in  the 
Atlantic  basin,  which  was  traversed  in  various  directions,  between 
about  38°  N.  lat,  and  38"^  S.  lat.,  so  as  to  obtain,  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  '*  serial  temperature-soimdings/'*  the  materials  for  a  set 
of  "  temperature-sections,"  which  show  the  thermal  stratificatioti 
of  the  Oceanic  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  geological  sections 
show  the  disposition  of  the  rock-beds  of  which  the  earth's  solid 
crust  is  made  up.  The  division  of  diflerently  coloured  bands^  in 
temperature-sections,  is  made  by  "  bathymetrical  isotherms" — that 
is,  by  lines  of  uniform  temperatm*e  dra"\\Ti  at  the  depths  at  wliich 
those  temperatures  are  respectively  met  T^4th;  these  lines  are 
dniwn  at  intervals  of  5^  Fahr..  do^vii  to  40°,  below  which  the  slow- 
ness of  the  finiher  reduction  of  temperature  makes  it  desii-able  to 
mark  each  single  degree  by  a  Kne.  The  bathymetrical  isothenn 
of  40^,  in  fact,  seems  generally  to  mark  a  very  distinct  piano  of 
di\'ision  between  the  upper  stratum,  whose  temperature  is  directly 
or  indirectly  affected  by  heat  from  above,  and  that  of  the  vast 
mass  of  water  occupying  the  deeper  part  of  the  gi*eat  ocean- 
bnsins,  wht>se  ternperatiu'e  is  reduced  by  the  afflux  of  Polar  water. 
And  we  shall  find  the  position  of  this  isothenn  in  difiei*ent  locali- 
ties, and  the  relative  number  and  thickness  of  the  5*^l>ands  that  lie 
above  it,  to  afford  a  verj^  significant  clue  to  those  great  move* 
ments  of  ocean-water,  on  which  its  thermal  stratification  depends* 

Tlie  Athmtic  area,  wliich  has  been  thus  sui'xeyed  by  the 
Challenger^  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  Jr/tt'en  millions  of  squam 
miV^,  with  an  average  depth  oi  fifteen  ihoumnd  fi*H ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  afBmi  that  the  determination  of  the  thermal  stratifica- 
tion of  this  vast  mass  of  Oceanic  water  is  the  gxandest  single  oon* 
tribution  yet  made  to  Terrestrial  Physics,     The  plan  of  the  voyage 


*  By  a  *^Kerial  tempomturo  »oixn<ling*'  i"-  mnjiTii  iv...  <u  «-,*- 
hy  Ihermometors  jwjut   down  ivitb  tbo  son 
dt?pth  from  the  surface  to  the  bottoni ;  tJn 
100  to  1,500  fAthoms,  and  of  250  inihcma  h«Uw  tbat  d*f^ih. 
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nof  p<*rmit  tlir*  coutiiiuoiits  Lxtf^Tision  nf  the  Atlantic  Bnrvey 
^either  eoutU%\'nrcls  nr  iioiihwards;  but  it  was  aftenvardH  camod 
from  the  Southorn  Indian  Ocean  (whose  thp-nnal  coiiditioii  closely 
^Treseml>les  that  of  the  South  Atlantic)  iTito  the  Antarctic  area ; 
intl  the  Va/orouM,  which  has  accompanied  the  Aleri  and  the  Dift- 
eoret'y  to  Disco  Island,  is  even  now  (if  all  ha«  gone  well)  prose- 
iiiting  similar  inquiries,  as  complemental  to  those  of  the  ClmUevger^ 
-on  her  return  voyage  down  Baffin's  Bay  and  across  the  northern- 
most extension  of  the  Atlantic  ;  wliile  the  return  of  the  Ckallenffer 
m  the  early  part  of  next  year,  round  Cape  Horn,  will  enal>lo  her 
to  Rui  another  line  of  section  through  the  Atlantic,  nearly  north 
and  8outh,  during  her  homeward  voyage* 

The  basin  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  vast  area  of  depression,  of  an 
average  depth  of  from  2,000  to  2,5(K)  fathoms ;  sliowing  few 
Hbnipt  inequalities,  save  where  local  volcanic  outbursts  have 
thro"wn  up  islands,  and  raised  the  bottom  in  tlieir  neighbourhood* 
as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Asiores,  Madeiras*  Canaries,  and 
Cape  Verde  islaiids  iii  the  north,  and  with  St.  Helena,  Tristan 
rAcunha.  and  Fernando  Noronha  ifi  the  south.  This  basin  is  in 
^perfuctly  free  eoninumication  with  the  Antarctic  area :  and  it  is  a 
point  to  be  epeeially  noticed,  that  there  is  a  c*uitiinial  ^^-idening 
of  the  borders  of  the  South  Atlaiitio  to^^^irds  that  area,  by  thi* 
recession  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  South  African  and  South 
American  continents.  With  the  Arctic  area,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  communication  is  far  less  free.  The  basin  of  the  Noiih 
Atlantic  progressively  narroAVs  from  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic 
circle ;  and  of  the  channels  which  lie  between  its  American  and 
iti^  European  borders,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  passage 
between  Greenland  and  Iceland  is  the  only  one  which  can  bring 
down  any  large  bo<ly  of  glacial  water  from  the  Arctic  basin. 

These  difterences  betwc«en  the  relations  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South  Atlantic  to  their  respective  Polar  areas,  vnW  be  found,  as  I 
had  anticipated,  to  be  in  remarkable  correspondence  with  dif- 
rences  in  their  thermal  conditions.  For  1  had  ventured  t<j 
predict  that  the  Antarctic  nnder-ilow  would  be  so  much  more 
voluminous  than  the  Arctic,  as  to  reduce  the  bottom-temperature 
of  the  South  Atlantic  below  the  35°,  \vhieli  was  the  lowest  that 
had  been  met  with  in  the  temperate  portion  of  the  Nortli 
Atlantic ;  while  I  had  fiirther  anticipated,  on  the  same  gi-onnds, 
that  the  effect  of  the  Antarctic  under-flow  would  show  itself  to  the 
north  of  tlie  Equator.  Tlie  meering  of  the  two  under-flows  in  the 
Equatorial  region*  beneath  an  upper  stratiun  whose  elevation  of 
tempemturo  would  reduce  its  specific  gravity,  appeared  to  me  (in 
ignorance  of  what  Lenz  had  long  preN'iously  urged)^  to  necessitate 
tlie  uprising  of  I'olar  water  from  the  bottom  towards  the  heating 
eurfaco,  just  as  in   the   trough   experiment;    so  that,  however 
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anomalous  it  may  seem,  I  had  been  led  by  the  principle  I  had 
adopted  to  conclude  that  water  of  40°  would  be  found  in  the 
Equatorial  zone  at  a  depth  considerably  less  than  that  at  which  it 
Kes  in  the  Temperate  portion  of  the  North  Atlantic.  As  it  is 
imiversally  admitted  in  science  that  nothing  aflfords  stronger  evi- 
dence of  the  ti-uth  of  any  doctrine  which  cannot  be  directly 
demonstrated,  than  the  fulfilment  of  predictions  based  upon  it, 
the  complete  veiification  of  the  foregoing  conclusions  by  the 
Challenger  observation^  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  vaUd  confirmation  of  the  piinciple  on  which  they 
were  bitsed. 

The  first  Kne  of  temperature-section  taken  by  the  CluiUenger^ 
extending  obHquely  across  the  North  Atlantic,  from  Teneiiffe 
(lat.  28°  5'  N.)  to  St.  Thomas's  (lat.  18^°  N.),  shows  a  thermal 
stratification  which  is,  on  the  whole,  very  uniform ;  the  whole  of 
the  deeper  part  of  the  basin,  from  1,000  fathoms  to  the  bottom 
(which  Ues  in  some  parts  at  a  depth  exceeding  3,000  fathoms), 
being  occupied  by  water  whose  temperature  ranges  downwards 
from  4Sf  to  35i° ;  while,  between  the  surface  and  500  fathoms,  the 
reduction  of  tempeiuture  is  pretty  uniform,  becoming  slower 
between  500  and  1,000  fathoms  as  the  isotherm  of  4Sf  is  ap- 
proached. But  a  careful  examination  of  the  section  reveals  two 
remarkable  phenomena— (1)  that  as  the  Equator  was  approached 
the  bottom-temperature  became  lower  by  about  a  degree,  the  ther- 
mometer showing  34*4°  in  the  deepest  pai-t  of  the  western  basin, 
against  35*5°  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  eastern  ;  and  (2)  that  the 
isotherm  of  40°,  which  Kes  at  a  depth  of  between  900  and  1,000 
fathoms  near  Teneiifie,  came  nearer  tlie  surfacehy  ahout  200  fathoms 
towards  St.  Thomas's,  although  the  temperature  of  the  superin- 
cumbent strata  showed  a  considerable  elevation.  The  reduction 
of  bottom-temperature  was  afterwards  clearly  proved  to  be  con- 
sequent upon  the  extension  of  the  colder  Antarctic  imder-flow  to 
the  north  of  the  Equator ;  while  the  approach  of  the  40°  isothenn 
towards  the  surface,  as  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
upper  stratum  reduced  its  downward  pressure,  was  interesting  as 
an  anticipation  of  what  subsequently  showed  itself  in  a  far  more 
marked  degree. 

The  Challenger  then  proceeded  from  St.  Thomas's  to  Bermuda, 
thence  in  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  towards  New  York,  thence 
to  Halifax,  and  thence  back  to  Bennuda.  The  following  were 
the  points  of  gieatest  interest  in  this  pai-t  of  the  sui-vey.  Soon 
after  leaving  St.  Thomas's,  a  local  depression  was  encountered  of 
the  (then)  unprecedented  depth  of  3,875  fathoms,  or  23,250  feet, 
or  nearly  4^  miles.  The  sounding  was  a  very  satisfactoiy  one ; 
and  a  proof  of  its  exceeding  depth  was  furnished  by  the  crushing 
of  the  '*  protected ''  thermometers,  which  had  previously  resisted 
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e  presBure  of  nearly  four  tons  on  tlio  Bqnare  inch  encountered 
at  3,150  fathoms. 

In  conti^st  to  this  curious  phenomenon,  the  Cfialtenffer  soundings 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Bermuda  group  demonstrated 
the  very  small  base  from  which  the  wonderful  column  arises,  ' 
whose  summit  forms  a  platform  of  which  the  islands  are  th»j 
highest  elevations.  The  shape  of  this  column,  which  has  a  height 
of  more  than  2,400  fathoms,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse.  Its  upper  part  is  entirely  composed  of 
coral ;  but  there  are  curious  magnetic  indications  of  its  being 
based  on  a  submarine  mountain ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  case  of  which  we  have  at  present  any  knowledge,  of 
that  iirogresi^Ive  upward  growth  of  coral,  keeping  pace  with  pro- 
gressive subsidence  of  the  bottom,  which  Mr.  Darwin  was  the  first 
to  suggest  as  the  explanation  of  the  existence  of  dead  coral  atd»?pths 
greater  than  those  at  wliich  the  reef-building  corals  can  live. 

As  the  Challejujer  proceeded  nurth wards  from  St.  Thomas's  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  Antarctic  under-flow,  the  bottom  temperature  rose 
to  *io^,  and  afterwards,  in  proceeding  towards  New  York,  to  35*3'^ ; 
but  as  she  neared  Halifax,  tlie  bottom  obviously  came  under  the 
ilirect  in6uence  of  the  Arctic  nnder-flow ;  for  its  temperature  there 
feU  to  34-3°. 

This  bottom-temperature  was  encoimtered  beneath  the  Gulf 
Stream  itself,  which,  notwithstanding  the  attributes  which  have 
been  somewhat  poetically  ascribed  to  it,  looks,  as  prosaically 
pictured  in  the  Challenger  tempemture-sections,  a  mere  rivulet  in 
comparison  with  the  Oceanic  area  over  which  it  is  reputed  to  exert 
its  heating  and  propulsive  influence.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from 
these  sections,  that  the  (nte  Gulf  Stream,  or  Florida  Current,  is  a 
limited  river  of  superheated  water,  of  which  the  breadth  is  about 
sixty  miles  near  Sandy  Hook,  whilst  near  Halifax  it  has  separated 
into  divtirgent  streams  fonniug  a  soi-t  of  delta.  Its  depth  (as 
detenmned  by  the  use  of  the  current-drag)  was  nowhere  found  to 
he  greater  than  1(X>  fathoms;  and  it  does  not  disturb  the  strati- 
6cation  of  the  subjacent  layers,  which  show  the  ordinary  progress 
»ve  reduction,  the  isotherm  of  40°  here  lying  at  the  depth  of 
about  t>40  fathoms.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  utterly  incapable  of 
impelling  tlie  enormous  mass  of  water  wliich  can  be  shown,  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  to  be  slowly  moving  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  towards  the  Polar  area.  The  course  of  the  surface- 
iaothemis  laid  down  by  Dr.  PeteiTnanu,  shows  that  this  movement 
tnkee  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  North  Atlantic,  from  Newfound- 
land to  the  British  Isles,  a  distance  of  1,700  miles;  on  the  other 
bnQdy  the  course  of  the  bathymetrical  isotherms  laid  down  from 
the  Porctipine  temperatiu-e-eoundings  between  Lisbon  and  the 
Faroe  islands  shows  that  it  extends  to  a  depth  of  at  least  500  or 
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600  fathoms.  Ahd  thus  we  are  required  to  believe  that  tbtdOulf 
Stream,  wliich,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  autlioritiifiy  has 
lost  every  distinctive  character  as  a  current — warmth,  movement, 
and  colour — by  thd'  time  it  reaches  the  Mid-Atlantic  in  40^  N.  lat. 
*  and  30°  W.  long.,  has  still  enef^  enough  to  drive  polewards  a 
mass  of  water  1,700  miles  wide,  lihd  at  least  3,000  feet  deep. 
This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  sort  of  reduetio  ad  abmrdum  of  the 
doctrine  which  attributes  the  amelioration  of  bur  climate,  an4  the 
keeping  open  of  the  harbours  of  the  coast  of  No^rway,  almost  as 
far  as  the  North  Cape,  through  the  whole  winter,  to  the  heating 
influence  of  the  Florida  Current.  For  if  the  stream  showii  in  the 
New  York  section  subsequently  spread  itself  out  over  the  wbble 
area  that  is  shown  by  the  northerly  bend  of  the  surface-isotherms 
to  have  a  poleward  movement,  it  must  thin  away  to  a  degree  that 
will  leave  it  utterly  incapable  of  resisting  the  cooling  influence  of 
the  air  above  it.  K,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  re-collected  in  a  sort 
of  cul  d£  sacy  and  so  pressed  downwards  as  to  acquire  five  or  six 
times  the  depth  it  has  off  New  York,  it  cannot  propel  a  band  of 
1,700  miles'  breadth. 

Whdfi,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  upon  the  poleward  movement 
of  the  entire  upper  stratum  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  necessary  comr 
plement  of  the  glacial  imderflow  from  the  Arctic  basin,  the  main 
difficulty  vanishes ;  every  fact  is  accoimted  for  by  an  adec^uate 
vera  ccnuaj  and  we  can  estimate  the  share  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in 
the  amelioraiJCion  of  our  climate  by  a  judgment  based  on  actual 
facts,  instead  of  indulging  in  vague  hypotheses  or  poetical 
exaggerations.  "^  - 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a-rhtrge  part  of  the  heat  which 
the  Gulf  Stream  brings  as  far  as  the  banks  of  Newfoimdland,  is 
there  dissipated  by  its  encounter  With  the  Gf,eenland  and  Labrador 
current,  which,  propelled  by  northerly  winds^^mngs  southwards  a 
temperature  as  much  below  the  nonnal  as  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  above  it.  Further,  in  the  spring  and  early  smnmer,  this 
current  ordinarily  brings  down  a  vast  quantity  of  icebergs,  whilst 
occasionally  (as  in  the  season  just  passed)  it  is  also  loaded  with 
field-ice.  Partially  dipping  under  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  virtue  of 
its  greater  density,  it  drifts  these  icebergs  into  its  course ;  and 
since  the  mass  of  each  berg  that  is  below  the  surface  is  eight  or 
nine  times  as  great  as  that  which  towers  above  it,  the  melting  of 
a  vast  niunber  of  such  masses  will  require  an  amount  of  heat,  the 
abstraction  of  which  must  further  seriously  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  What  excess  it  still  carries  is  oonununicated 
to  the  Mid-Atlantic  water,  with  which  it  soon  afterwards  becomes 
indistinguishably  mingled ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  temperature  of  the 
upper  Oceanic  stratum  is  raised  by  such  admixture,  does  the  Gulf 
Stream  contribute,  by  the  poleward  movement  of  this  stratum 
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to  produce  the  efiFect  with  the  whole  of  which  it  is  popularly 
credited. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  current,  however,  dips  under  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Its  main  body  keeps  close  to  the  shore  of  New- 
foundland, turns  the  corner  of  Nova  Scotia,  passes  across  to  Cape 
•Cod,  and  "  hugs  the  shore  "  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board  of  the  United 
States,  remaining  still  perceptible  as  a  current  (at  certain  times,  at 
least)  as  far  south  as  New  York.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  continu- 
ation of  this  "  cold  band "  is  traceable  southwards,  intervening 
between  the  United  States'  coast  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  far 
south  as  the  Florida  Channel  itself,  of  whose  breadth  it  occupies 
nearly  one-third ;  the  plane  of  separation  between  this  band  and 
the  Gulf  Stream  being  so  well  defined,  as  to  be  termed  by  the 
United  States'  coast  surveyors  the  "cold  wall."  Though  they 
have  traced  its  continuity  with  the  cold  stratum  lying  beneath 
the  Gulf  Stream,  they  have  obviously  been  puzzled  to  accoimt 
for  its  presence ;  since  it  shows  httle  or  no  current-movement  to 
the  south  of  New  York.  The  Challenger  section  taken  off  Halifax 
presents  a  yet  more  remarkable  example  of  that  continuity  than 
any  that  had  been  previously  met  with ;  for  we  there  see  not  only 
the  bathymetrical  isotherms  of  55°,  50°,  45°,  and  40°,  sloping 
upwards  towards  the  coast-line,  so  as  to  rise  successively  to  the 
surface  from  depths  of  400,  470,  550,  and  620  fathoms  respectively, 
the  surface-water  becoming  colder  and  colder  as  the  shore  is 
approached;  but  even  the  isothenns  of  39°,  38^  37°,  36°,  and  35° 
rise  from  the  depths  beneath,  so  that  water  of  an  almost  glacial 
temperature  is  found  outside  the  harbour  of  Halifax  (lat.  44^°  N.) 
at  a  depth  of  no  more  than  83  fathoms.  The  meaning  of  this 
very  singular  fact  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

Much  ink  has  been  wasted  in  the  discussion  of  a  question,  which 
the  common  sense  of  any  one  who  rightly  apprehends  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  physics  should  enable  him  to  answer  at  once 
— ^viz.,  the  influence  of  the  Eai-th's  rotation  upon  the  movement 
of  the  water  which  fills  its  Ocean-basins.  This  influence,  supposing 
that  water  to  be  otherwise  stationary,  will  be  simply  nil ;  for  the 
water  lying  under  each  parallel  will  have  the  same  rate  of  rota- 
tion from  west  to  east,  as  the  sohd  eaiih  in  that  parallel.  But 
suppose  that  a  large  body  of  water  has  a  movement  of  its  owi.i, 
either  from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  or  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
parallel;  it  will  then,  according  to  a  well-known  principle  of 
physics,  carry  with  it  the  easterly  momentum  of  the  parallel 
it  has  quitted,  into  a  parallel  which  has  a  different  rate  of  east- 
ward movement ;  and  thus,  if  flowing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
latitude,  it  will  carry  with  it  an  excess  of  easterly  momentimi 
which  will  cause  it  to  tend  constantly  towards  the  east; 
whilst,  if  flowing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower   latitude,    it   will 
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arrive  at  the  latter  with  a  deficiency  of  easterly  momentum, 
causing  it  to  be  (as  it  were)  left  behind,  so  as  to  tend  constantly 
towards    the   west.     Now,  the    excess  of    easterly  momentum 
possessed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  virtue  of  its  northerly  flow,  was 
rightly  assigned  by  Captain  Maury,  and  accepted  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  as  a  principal  cause  of  its  eastward  change  6f  direction 
where  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  mpidly  shortening ;  and  I  apply 
the  same  principle  to  explain  the  very  strong  eastward  tendency 
of  the  poleward  upper-flow,  which  carries  it  not  only  to  the  shores 
of  Norway,  but  past  the  North  Cape  towards  Nova  Zembla.    But 
if  this  be  true,  the  converse  also  will  be  true  in  regard  to  any 
southward  movement  of  Arctic  water ;  and  thus  we  see  not  only 
why  the  continuation  of  the  Greenland  and  Labrador  current 
should  have  a  westerly  tendency  wliich  keeps  it  close  to  the  shore 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  why  the  glacial  under-flow  should 
approach  the  surface  along  the  coast-line.     For  if  this  under-flow 
has  a  constant  movement,  however  slow,  towards  the  Equator,  it 
must  cany  with  it  a  deficiency  of  easterly  momentum,  which  will 
cause  it  to  creep  up  the  slope  that  forms  the  western  border  of  the 
Atlantic  basin  ;  and  thus  the  upward  slant  of  the  deep,  cold  strata 
in  this  situation  becomes  an  evidentiary  fact  of  singular  cogency, 
in  favour  of  the  actual  existence  of  that  southward  movement 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  probable  on  a  priori  grounds — ^no 
other  way  of  accoimting  for  that  slant  being  discernible. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  interest,  that,  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Meyer 
of  Kiel,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  temperature  of  the 
North  Sea,  a  similar  peculiarity  presents  itself  near  our  own  shores. 
The  greater  part  of  that  sea  is  so  shallow,  that  an  elevation  of  no 
more  than  300  feet  would  convert  it  into  dry  land,  uniting  the 
-eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain  to  Continental  Europe.  But  outside 
the  coast  of  Norway  there  is  a  much  deeper  channel,  along  which 
there  flows  southwards  a  cold  stream  which  can  be  traced  as  far  as 
the  Skagcr  Rack;  and  this,  under  the  influence  of  its  deficiency  of 
easterly  momentum,  flows  up  the  western  slope  of  that  channel,  and 
spreads  itself  over  the  floor  of  the  North  Sea  as  far  as  the  Dogger 
Bank,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  which  Dr.  Meyer  has  found  a  sudden 
reduction  of  no  less  than  fifteen  degrees  of  temperature,  in  a 
vertical  descent  of  no  more  than  five  fathoms.  This  extension  of 
tlie  Norwegian  cold  under-stratum  affords  the  rationale  of  the 
remarkable  fact  previously  ascertained  by  the  dredgings  of  Mr,  J. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys — viz.,  the  presence  of  Arctic  mollusks  on  the 
Dogger  Bank  ;  and  it  further  explains  the  low  sea  temperature  of 
our  eastern  coasts,  which  had  been  previously  attributed  (hke  the 
"  cold  band  "  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  Southern  States) 
to  a  surface-current  from  the  north,  of  which  in  neither  case  is 
there  any  evidence. 
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Returning  now  to  tlie  Challenger j  we  trace  her  course  back  from 
Halifax  to  Bermuda,  and  thence  a^in  across  tlie  Atlantic  to  the 
Azores  and  Madeira,  The  principal  featiireB  of  interest  in  this 
temperature-fiection  are  the  groat  thickness  of  the  upper  stratum 
above  the  isotherm  of  40**,  which  lies  at  a  depth  of  ab'jut  9(X) 
fathoms  between  the  Azores  and  Madeira  ;  and  the  si>eeial  thiek- 
nesB,  in  the  western  half  of  this  section,  of  the  stratum  between 
fiO**  and  G5**  Fahr.  We  shall  bo  better  prepared  to  undei'stand 
the  meaning"  of  these  peculiarities,  when  we  compare  the  thermal 
stratification  of  the  North  with  that  of  the  South  Atlantic, 

From  Madeira,  the  coursr'  of  the  C/udleriffer  was  turned  south- 
wards, in  a  direction  of  general  parallehsm  to  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  until  she  ajiproached  the  Equator;  and  we  now  encounter 
a  remarkable  change  in  the  thermal  stratification.  For,  whilst 
the  surface-temperature  progressively  r(jse  from  7P  to  T'J",  this 
augmentation  affected  the  superficial  stratum  alone ;  the  isotherm 
of  00^  remained  parallel  to  the  surfnce;  hut  all  the  subjacent 
isotherms  were  foxmd  to  shint  npujanh,  that  of  40"  rising  from  1150 
fathoms  half-way  between  Madeiiu  and  St.  Vincent  to  650  fathoms 
off  St.  Vincent,  and  to  450  fathoms  in  5*^  N*  lat.,— thus  confinuing 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the  conclusitm  of  Lenz,  tlmt  the 
Polar  under-flow  rises  towards  the  surface  in  the  Equatorial  zone. 

The  Chalknfje}*  then  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  third  time 
between  3**  N.  hit.  and  4**  S.  lat,,  passing  St*  Paufs  Koek  and 
Fernando  Noronha,  and  thence  proceeding  to  Pernambuco,  lat, 
7^**  S.  The  facts  brought  to  light  in  this  part  of  her  survey  may  be 
considered  as  surpassing  in  mterest  all  that  had  been  pre^aonsly 
ascertained;  their  ecmfirmation  of  the  doctrine  slie  was  directed 
to  test  being  of  crucial  value.  For  in  the  temperature-section  here 
obtained,  these  two  features  are  specially  noticeable — first*  the 
further  reduction  of  bottom-temperature,  and,  second,  the  yet 
nearer  approach  of  tlie  isotherm  of  40"^  to  the  surface.  Almost 
precisely  under  the  Line,  a  bottom-temperature  of  32*4*'  .was 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  2,475  fathoms;  and  as  the  isotherm  of  35° 
(the  lowest  temperature  that  the  Arctic  under-flow  could  here 
bear)  lay  at  the  depth  of  about  1,800  fathoms,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  stratum  of  675  fathoms  (4.050  feet)  in  thickness  beneath  this, 
must  entirely  consist  of  water  that  has  found  its  way  thither  from 
the  Antarctic  area.  But  this  is  overlaid  by  a  stratum  of  1,5(H) 
fathoms'  tliickness,  whose  teraperaturo  ranges  between  35**  and 
4C^;  thus  actually  carrying  up  the  isotherm  of  40°  to  within  300 
fathtDtns  of  the  surface.  From  78'^  at  the  surface,  the  thermometer 
was  found  to  fall  to  55**  within  100  fathoms,  just  as  it  does  in  the 
iry '  uo4in ;  but  whilst  in  that  inland  sea  the  temperature 
reti  /  instant  from  that  point  to  the  bottom,  it  goes  on  falUng, 

bdoeath  the  Equatorial  sun,  to  45**  at  al)out220  fatlioma,  to  40**  at 
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less  than  300,  and  thence  progressively  to  the  bottom-temperature 
of  32-4°  through  a  stratum  of  more  than  2,000  fathoms'  thickneas. 
Now,  as  the  lowest  surface-temperature  of  the  whole  year  cannot 
be  here  less  than  75°,  it  is  clear  that  the  influence  of  what  may  be 
called  "  impoi-ted  cold  "  ranges  from  the  bottom,  where  it  is  most 
intense,  up  to  the  superficial  stratum,  gradually  dying  out  as  the 
water  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  downward  convection 
(p.  571,  note)  of  the  heat  imparted  by  solar  radiation.  And  it  seems 
impossible  to  account  for  this  fact  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
attributing  it  to  a  continual  uprising  of  colder  water  from  below, 
to  replace  the  warm  upper  layer  which  is  constantly  being 
draughted  off*  towards  either  Pole.  If  that  uprising  were  slower 
than  it  is,  the  do^vnward  convection  of  the  heat  derived  from 
solar  radiation  would  prevent  the  effect  of  Polar  cold  from  showing 
itself  so  near  the  surface ;  and  there  would  be  no  such  extraordinary 
thinning-away  of  the  upper  strata,  as  shows  itself  in  this  Equatorial 
section. 

Another  evidence  of  this  uprising  is  afforded  by  the  moderation 
of  the  surface-temperature  of  the  Equatorial  Atlantic,  which  does 
not  seem  to  rise  (at  least  in  the  open  ocean)  to  a  higher  average, 
even  when  the  sim  is  vertical,  than  I  have  myself  seen  it  to  main- 
tain in  the  Mediterranean  duiing  August  and  September.  In  the 
Red  Sea,  where  there  is  no  such  ascent  of  an  imder-stratimi  of  cold 
water,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  in  August  is  86^°,  and 
in  September  88° ;  and  the  maximum  not  imfrequently  rises  to 
100°,  occasionally  to  106°.  Now,  as  it  is  not  the  heat  of  the  air 
that  thus  raises  the  surface-temperature,  but  direct  solar  radiation, 
I  can  see  no  other  reason  why  the  temperature  of  the  Equatorial 
Atlantic  does  not  rise  as  high  as  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  than  that 
the  former  is  kept  down  by  the  continual  ascent  of  cooler  water. 
Where  such  an  ascent  is  prevented  by  the  comparative  shallowness 
of  the  bottom  (as  happens  along  the  Guinea  coast),  the  surface- 
temperature  rises. 

Another  strong  indication  of  this  ascent  is  afforded  by  the 
Specific  Gravity  observations,  veiy  carefully  and  systematically 
made  by  the  Physicist  of  the  Challenger.  It  was  long  since  observed 
by  Humboldt,  that  whilst  the  salinity  of  Oceanic  surface-water 
increases  as  either  Tropic  is  approached  from  its  Temperate 
zone,  it  diminishes  again  on  passing  from  either  Tropic  towards 
the  Equator ;  and  this  fact  was  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Lenz,  on  whom  it  obviously  made  a  great  impression.  The  pro- 
gressive increase  between  the  Poles  and  the  Tropics  is  obviously 
referrible  to  increased  evaporation ;  but  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
Equatorial  reduction?  To  attribute  it  to  the  admixture  of  the  fireah 
water  which  descends  in  Equatorial  rains,  seems  absurd ;  because 
all  this  water,  and  more,  has  been  pumped  up  by  evaporatioa  fit>m 
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Sqnatona*  area  itself.     And  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  dis- 
rged  by  the  great  rivers  of  Africa  and  South  America  is  utterly 
ladequate  to  produce  Buch  a  reduction,  which  \e  as  distinct  in 
I  mid-ocean  as  it  is  nearer  either  of  these  continents.     The  true 
luxplanation  is  afforded,  as  Lenz  pointed  out,  and  as,  in  ignorance  of 
I  his  work,  I  had  myself  suggeBted,  by  the  ascent  of  the  Polar  under- 
flow ;  which  brings  all  the  way  to  the  Equator  the  low  salinity  it 
has   derived  in  the  Polar  areas  from  the   melting  of  ice  and 
snow.     This  reduction  of  salinity  not  being  sufficient  to    neu- 
ktralize  the  increase  of  Specific  Gravity  produced  by  reduction  of 
Itemperature,    the    Polar    water  continues    to   underUe  the  more 
|«ahne  water  above  it ;  but  rising  to  the  surface  as  the  latter  is 
raughted  off,  it  continues  to  show  its  Polar  source  by  its  low 
Bpecific  gravity,  even  when  its  temperature  has  been  raised  to 
lie  Equatorial  standard.     A  mean  of  eight  observations  lietween 
St.  Thomas  8  and  Bermuda  gave  1*0272  as  the  specific  gmvity  of 
(Tropical)  surface-water,  and  1*0203  as  that  of  (Polar)  bottom* 
iter.*     But  a  mean  of  seventeen  observations  between  Cape 
Terde  and  Baliia  gave  1'0203  as  the  specific  gra\'ity  of  (Equatorial) 
irface-watur,  wliile  a  mean  of  eight  observations  gave  1*0261  as 
e  specific  gi'avity  of  (Polar)  bottom-water, — an  approximation  so 
remarkable,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  capable  uf  any 
)ther  explanation,  than  that  the  Equatorial  surface-water  is  rciiUy 
?i>lar  water  which  has  risen  up  from  beneath. 
Proceeding  southwards  along  the  coast  of  South  America  as  far 
'as  Alirolhos  Islaad*  lat.  2^  S.,  the  Challetvjer  then   crossed  the 
South  Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  fii-st  stretclihig  obhquely 
the  island  of  Tristan  dVVcunha  in  lat.  38^  and  then  keeping  in 
learly  the  same  parallel  to  the  Cape,     Though  the  depth  of  this 
basin  \b  less  than  that  of  the  North  Atlantic,  the  general  tempera- 
of  ite  bottom  was  found  to  be   about    two    degrees  lower, 
averaging  33**,  while  the  isothenn  of  35**  lay  at  about  600  fathoms 
ibove  the  bottom;  thus  showing  the  existence  of  a  stratum  of 
*ter  of  1,800  feet  in  thickness,  colder  than  any  that  is  found  (save 
ider  exceptional  circumBtances)  in  the  North  litlautic.     The 
Bothenn  of  40'\  again,  which,  in  the  North  Atlantic  at  a  like  dis- 
mce  from  the  equator,  lay  at  800  or  900  fathoms'  depth,  here  lay 
^t  between  300  and  500  fathoms ;  thus  showing  that  the  whole 
ftiasB  of  water  fiUing  the  South  Atlantic  basin  beneath  that  depth 
as  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Antarctic  cold*     Though 
le  stratum  above  the  iflothemi  of  40*^  is  thicker  than  under  the 
Equator,  it  is  only  about  half  as  thick  as  the  corresponding  stratum 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  contains  much  less  heat ;  the  surface- 


•  In  all  theso  obeemtionB,  the  temperatures  of  the  sample  a  comparod  wore  brought  to 
•  oominott  Mtj^ndard,  so  that  thoir  reapcctive  Spoolflc  Gravities  truly  indicated  their 
roUtifn  mknity. 
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temperature  in  this  section  nowhere  rising  above  60°,  and  being 
generally  mucli  lower,  though  taken  in  the  early  summer  of  the 
Southern  hemisphere. 

The  thermal  condition  of  the  Sputh  Atlantic,  then,  differs  from 
that  of  the  Noiih  Atlantic — (1)  in  the  greater  coldness  of  the  vast 
mass  of  water  occupying  the  deeper  part  of  its  basin  ;  and  (2)  in 
the  inferior  warmth  of  its  upper  stratum.  The  former  is  clearly 
attributable  to  the  complete  freedom  of  communication  between 
the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Antarctic  area;  the  latter  is  probably^ 
due  to  several  influences  in  combination,  as  I  shall  now  explain. 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  long  been  known  to  Physical 
Geographers,  the  great  predominance  of  land  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere  raises  its  general  temperature ;  the  solar  radiation' 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  land,  whilst  it  expends  itself,  when 
faUing  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  increased  evaporation.  Hence 
the  tliermal  Equator  Hes  to  the  north  of  the  geographical  Equator ; 
and  the  isotherm  which  corresponds  to  the  parallel  of  (say)  30** 
south,  Hes  in  the  Northern  hemisphere  nearer  the  parallel  of  40®. 

But,  secondly,  the  peculiar  direction  of  the  American  coast-line 
gives  a  northerly  slant  to  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  great 
Equatorial  drift-cuiTcnt  of  the  Atlantic.  Too  much  attention,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  has  been  fixed  on  the  part  of  it  which  is  impelled 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  which  issues  forth  from  it  as  the 
Gulf  Stream ;  and  too  Uttle  upon  that  very  large  part  which  strikes 
the  chain  of  the  Antilles  and  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  which 
must  be  thus  turned  back  without  entering  the  gulf.  Although 
this  drift-current  is  quite  superficial,  its  depth  being  estimated  by 
Captain  Nares  at  no  more  than  50  fathoms,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
quite  conceivable  that  the  vast  body  of  water  it  conveys  should 
make  its  way  downwards,  when  its  onward  motion  is  checked,  so 
as  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  sub-surface-layer,  and  that  this  is 
the  explanation  of  the  marked  tliickness  of  the  stratum  of  between 
00°  and  65°  Fahr.,  which  has  been  already  noticed  as  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  sections  taken  in  the  western  portion  of  the  North 
Atlantic  (p.  581). 

In  the  third  place,  the  progressive  narrowing  of  the  North 
Atlantic  basin  from  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  the 
progressive  widening  of  the  basin  of  the  South  Atlantic  from  the 
Equator  southwards,  may  be  expected  to  exeit  precisely  opposite 
influences  upon  the  thickness  of  that  upper  stratum,  which,  ftr 
hypothesis  is  being  drawn,  in  each  hemisphere,  from  the  Equator 
towards  its  Pole — tending,  in  the  first  case,  to  increase  its  thick- 
ness by  lateral  compression,  and,  in  the  second,  to  diminish  it» 
thickness  by  lateral  expansion.  In  virtue  of  tins  excess  of 
thickness,  the  north-moving  stratum  in  the  former  will  posseea 
a  far  greater  power  of  resisting  the  influence  of  atmospheria 
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ooM,  tliaii  the  fiouth-moviiig  stratum  in  the  latter ;  and  we  thus 
find  the  isotherm  of  40**  lying  at  the  depth  of  800  fathoms  even 
off  the  Faroe  islauds,  '^in  lat.  59^**  N,,  wliilst,  near  the  island  of 
Tristan  d'Acmiha,  in  lat  38°  S.,  it  lies  at  only  about  half  that  depth 
— the  surface-temperature  in  both  situations  being  about  52^  Fahr, 

We  are  enabled,  by  this  comparison,  to  eetiniate  pretty  nearly 
the  relative  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  of  the  General  Oceanie 
CSrculation,  in  producing  that  ameUoration  of  the  cUmate  of  north- 
western Europe,  wliicli  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  called  in  question, 
whatever  may  be  our  mode  of  accounting  for  it.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  6urfac€t-temperatare  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
IB  regulated  by  local  influences  alone,  with  that  of  the  outside 
Atlantic  under  the  same  parallels,  seerns  to  show  that  no  excess 
of  snj^face-heat  is  communicated  to  the  latter  by  the  transport  into 
it  of  Equatorial  water.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  excess 
of  heat  contained  in  its  sub-surface  stratiun,  over  that  contained 
in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  South  Atlantic  at  a  Uke  distance  from 
the  thennal  equator,  seems  partly  attributable  to  the  larger  share 
of  the  Equatorial  Current  which  the  fonner  receives  in  the  two 
modes  just  alluded  to.  This,  however,  would  have  no  effect 
whatever  upon  our  climate,  if  the  entire  upper  stratum  had  not  a 
continual  northward  movement ;  and  for  this  movement-,  extending 
all  across  the  Atlantic  to  a  depth  of  at  least  600  fathoms,  it  is 
impossible  to  account  by  any  residual  vis  a  tertjo  of  a  limited 
current  which  has  completely  died  out  by  superficial  expansion, 
Bnt  if  we  admit  that,  aUke  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  Atlantic^ 
tliis  upper  stratum  is  licing  drawn  polewards  by  a  vis  a  ffHnite, 
generated  by  the  continual  descent  of  the  water  that  comes  imder 
the  influence  of  Polar  cold,  we  see  how  the  excess  of  thickness  it 
possesses  in  the  XorthtTn  hemisphere  enables  it  to  impart  to  the 
Htmosphere  above  it  a  coiTesponding  amount  of  warmth.  For,  as 
every  surface-film  that  has  given  up  its  heat  to  the  air  above  it, 
sinking  until  it  meets  ^vith  water  as  cold  as  itself,  is  replaced  by 
the  uprising  of  wanner  water  from  beneath,  so,  the  further  down 
the  exc^ess  of  warmth  extends,  the  longer  will  it  be  before  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  air  above — ■ 
just  as  the  surface  of  a  deep  lake  remains  un congealed  by  a  frost 
which  forms  a  thick  layer  of  ice  on  a  shallow  pond  or  mere. 

It  was  urged,  neveral  years  ago,  by  tlie  late  Mr,  Ftndlay,  that 
Bupposiug  the  Gulf  Stream  proper  to  have  a  continuous  onward 
movement  to  the  western  shores  of  Great  Britain,  the  tliiuness  of 
its  expansion,  and  the  slowness  of  its  rate,  where  it  is  last  recog- 
tmsable  as  a  current,  would  subject  it  to  the  loss  of  all  its  surplus 
heaty  long  before  it  reaches  our  coast ;  andthiH  argimient  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  upper  stmtum  of  the  Mediterranean, 
though  heated  by  the  summer  sun  to  quite  as  high  a  temperature 
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as  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the.Mid-Atlantic,  loses  its  excess  of 
warmth  with  the  seasonal  reduction  in  the  temperatmre  of  the 
atmosphere  above  it ;  whilst,  as  soon  as  its  surface  has  been  cooled 
down  to  the  constant  temperature  of  the  deep  subjacent  bed,  it 
resists  any  ftirther  reduction,  whatever  may  be  the  temporary 
depression  of  the  atmospheric  temperature.  And  in  this  manner 
we  find  that  the  moderate,  but  permanent,  elevation  of  the  uni- 
formly heated  mass  of  Mediterranean  water,  has  a  far  more  potent 
influence  in  ameliorating  the  climate  of  its  northern  shores,  than 
the  transient  superheating  of  its  surface-layer. 

But  it  does  not  hence  foUow  that  Mr.  Findlay  was  right  in 
attributing  the  amelioration  of  the  climate  of  north-western  Europe, 
as  Dr.  Hayes  has  since  done,  solely,  to  the  heat  trai^ported  by 
the  south-westerly  winds;  for  the  veiy  careful  and  systematic 
observations  which  have  now  been  carried  on  for  some  years  imder 
the  able  direction  of  Professor  Mohn,  of  Christiania,  upon  the 
relative  temperatures  of  the  air  and  the  sea  along  the  coast  of 
Norway,  have  shown  that  the  latter  has  an  average  excess  of 
warmth  during  the  four  winter  months,  amounting  to  14^^  Fahr. 
This  excess  he  very  naturally  attributed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  but  he  has  latterly  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  my  own  view,  that  the  poleward  transport  of 
this  vast  amount  of  heat  requires  a  far  larger  and  deeper  move- 
ment, for  which  the  General  Oceanic  Circulation  alone  can  ade- 
quately accoimt. 

This  view  derives  fui-ther  confirmation  from  the  extension  of  the 
Challenger  inquiries  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  by  a  southward 
deflection  from  her  coui-se  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Sydney.  For  it  becomes  plain,  from  an  examination  of  the 
temperature-sections  taken  in  this  part  of  her  voyage,  that  the 
comparative  coldness  of  the  Southern  oceans  is  essentially  due,  not 
so  much  to  the  want  of  a  superheated  surface-layer,  as  to  the  rapid 
reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the  whole  comparatively  thin 
upper  warm  stratum  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  cold :  the 
isotherm  of  40°,  which  lies  below  400  fathoms  in  lat.  37°  S., 
rising  to  150  fathoms  in  lat.  46**  S.,  and  actually  coming  to  the 
surface  near  Kerguelen's  Land  (lat.  50°  S.),  while  it  lies  below 
800  fathoms  in  the  corresponding  northern  parallel.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  summer  climate  of  Kerguelen's  Land, 
as  Captain  Nares  remarks,  is  comparable  to  the  winter  climate 
of  the  British  Isles ;  and  that  glaciers  there  descend  from  the 
mountains  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  reminding  us  of  the  ioe- 
sheet  which  covered  the  surface  of  North  Britain  during  the  glacial 
epoch. 

The  Challenger  approached  the  great  Antarctic  ice-barrier  in 
the  height  of  the  southern  summer)  when  the  influ^ice  of  solar 
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ion  was  exerted  in  melting  the  icebergs  and  the  edge  of  the 
ice,  and  thus  in  lowering  rather  than  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  surface-water,  which  was  foimd  to  be  pretty  constantly 
that  of  melting  ice  as  far  do^vu  as  the  thickneBs  of  the  ice  extended. 
This  was  exactly  what  had  been  anticipated ;  for  the  water  thus 
chilled  does  not  descend,  but  remains  floating  at  the  siu^face,  in 
equence  of  the  lower  proportion  of  salt  which  it  contains ;  and 
it  does  not  lise  in  temperature,  because  any  further  accession 
of  heat  it  may  receive  from  the  sun  is  expended  in  melting  more 
ice.  But  mideraeath  this  stmtimi  of  half-salt  glacial  water,  there 
was  found  a  stratum  of  ordinary  sea-water  having  a  temperature 
between  32°  and  37*^ ;  and  this  was  ob\aou8ly  continuous  with  the 
proper  surface-stratum  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ice-barrier  as 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  melting  ice ;  whilst  there  was  every 
m  to  believe  that  the  whole  subjacent  mass  down  to  the 
ttom  had  a  temperature  of  31"  or  less.*  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that  as  this  warmer  ntratum  could  not  have  derived  its  heat 
from  li»cal  solar  radiation,  it  must  have  brought  it  from  elsewhere ; 
and  as  there  i:?  no  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  there 
seems  no  other  agency  to  account  for  its  presence,  than  the  Polar 
indraught  which  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to. 

Thus  the  observations  upon  Ocean-Temperature  hitherto  collected 
by  tlie  Cludknijt*j\  in  the  North,  Equatorial,  imd  Suuth  Atlantic^  in 
the  Antarctic*  and  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  not  only  prove 
conformable  in  every  particular  to  the  doctiinc  they  wore  designed 
to  test,  but  do  not  seem  capable  of  any  other  explanation. 


The  Temperature-observations  recently  made  in  the  North 
Pacific  by  the  United  States  Bhip  Tu^carora^ — wliich  was  commis- 
sioned to  cany  a  hne  of  soundings  for  a  telegraph  cable  across 
this  vast  ocean-basin  from  the  coast  of  California  to  Japan,  making 
the  Sandwich  Islamls  a  half-way  station, — enable  ub  to  test  this 
doctrme  by  a  case  w^hich  presents  a  marked  dissimilarity  of  con- 
ditions* For,  although  the  North  Pacific  has  a  communication 
with  the  Arctic  basin  through  Behiiiig's  Strait,  yet  this  is  too 
shallow,  as  well  as  narrow,  to  admit  of  any  outflow  of  glacial 
water  from  the  latter  into  the  former*  Now,  as  the  average 
depth  of  the  North  Pacific  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  as  there  m  reason  to  believe  that  this  excess 
iixtends  to  the  South  Pacific  also,  we  shoidd  expect,  on  the  piin- 


•  Aj»  tlio  thermometer*  Buppliod  to  tho  Challejujtr  only  rogiaterod  maxima  and  minima^ 
obriotiB  that  tho  reductiou  of  tho  snrface-teinx>eraturo  to  29**.  prevented  an  exaet 
rmmfttion  of  the  Uioperature  of  any  anbjacent  atratum  haying  a  hightr  minimum. 
Arotio  Expedition  is  provided  with  the  improved  thermometers  devised  by  Nogretti 
Znmbrii,  for  nfrcordicg  tho  temperaturo  of  any  stratum,  whether  higher  or  lower 
than  that  of  the  water  through  which  they  poBa  in  thair  descent  and  aacent ;  and  in  thia 
wmy  it  ia  expected  that  the  temperafcnre  Btratification  beneath  the  ice  will  be  exactly 
dftainninod. 
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ciple  already  stated  (p.  572),  that  the  influence  of  Antarctic  cold  -will 
be  strongly  exerted  throughont  the  whole  of  it ;  and  this  is  fally 
borne  out  by  the  Tuscarora  observations.  For  the  bottom-tempera- 
ture, at  depths  exceeding  2,000  fathoms,  is  nearly  everywhere  but 
little  above  32°;  while  the  slight  elevation  which  was  shown  as  .the 
Tiutcarora  returned  by  a  more  northerly  course,  along  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  suffices  to  show  that  this  low  temperature  cannot  depend 
upon  the  surfacekiold  of  the  local  winter,  but  must  be  imported  all 
the  way  from  the  Antarctic  area.  But,  further,  this  glacial  water 
was  found  to  occupy  the  whole  basin  to  at  least  as  high  a  level 
as  it  does  that  of  the  South  Atlantic ;  the  upper  stratum  of  above 
40**  Fahr.  ha%dng  nowhere  a  greater  thickness  than  400  fathoms, 
and  thinning  away  so  rapidly  towards  the  north,  that,  except  in 
the  hne  of  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  Japan  cun-ent — ^which  is  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Pacific  Equatorial  deflected  to  the  N.E.  by  the  conti- 
nental and  insular  coast  Hne  of  Eastern  Asia — the  glacial  stratum 
comes  to  within  a  closer  proximity  to  the  surface  than  it  is  any- 
where known  to  do  under  con-esponding  parallels ;  water  of  35° 
being  met  with  at  no  more  than  15  fathoms'  depth  in  the  latitude 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  the  Thermal  condition  of 
the  North  Pacific  revealed  by  these  observations,  was  altogether 
contrary  to  my  anticipations.  I  had  supposed  that  the  virtual 
seclusion  of  its  basin  from  the  influence  of  Arctic  cold,  and  the 
vast  distance  of  its  northern  part  from  the  Antarctic  area,  would 
have  combined  to  give  to  its  sea-bed  a  temperature  above  that  of 
the  other  great  Ocean-bottoms.  And  no  reason  had  occiirred  to 
me,  why  the  surface-stratum  should  contain  so  small  a  measure 
of  heat.  And  yet,  on  reasoning-out  the  problem,  I  came  to  see 
that,  anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  the  want  of  communication  be- 
tween the  North  Pacific  and  the  Arctic  basins,  in  the  presence  of 
a  perfectly  free  communication  with  the  Antarctic,  is  a  reason  why 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  former  should  be  rather  colder  than 
warmer.  For  we  may  consider  the  entire  Pacific  and  Antarctic 
basin  in  the  Ught  of  a  long  trough,  at  the  south  end  of  which . 
Polar  Cold  is  appKed  to  the  surface;  while  Equatorial  Heat  is 
apphed  to  the  surface  at,  say,  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  trough 
from  the  north  end.  Now,  in  the  Southern  division  of  the  trough, 
the  circulation  will  go  on  as  in  the  former  case  (p.  567) ;  the 
water  chilled  by  Polar  cold  descending  and  flowing  along  the 
floor  of  the  trough,  and  being  replaced  by  the  surface-inflow  of 
warmer  water  from  the  Equatorial  region.  But  as  the  Polar 
bottom-flow  will  not  meet  any  similar  flow  from  the  opposite  end 
of  the  trough,  only  a  portion  of  it  will  rise  to  the  surface  under 
the  Equator,  the  remainder  continuing  to  flow  to  the  northern  end 
of  the  trough,  thus  keeping  its  temperature  down  nearly  to  the 
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ifarctic  pfandai'd.      On  the  other  hand,  the  South  Pnlar  surface- 

idraught   will   not   only   extend    to   the    Equator,   but,   in   the 

absence    of   any   con'esponding    mdraught   towards   the   North 

?ole,  will  act  backwards  (as  it  were)  upon  the  upper  stratum 

rf  the  North  Pacific,  giving  it  a  eotithAvard  movement  towards 

the   Equator,    instead    of    tlie    northward  movement  from    the 

Squator,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  North  Atlantic, 

Tu  replace  this,  the  cold  under-stratum  of  the  North  Pacific  will 

ibe  coutiiiually  rising  towards  the  surface  ;  and  thus  the  powerful 

iction  of  the  sun^s  summer  heat  between  the  parallels  of  30**  and 

iiTy  will  be  constantly  antagonized  by  that  of  the  winter  cold  of 

I  the  Antarctic  area  at  a  distance  of  8,<K>t)  miles  or  more.     But  if  a 

subsidence  of  the  land  borderiug  Behrings  Strait  were  to  take 

I  place  to  such  an   cxtt^nt  as  to  open  a  broad  and  deep  channel 

ibetween  the  North  Pacific  and  the  Arctic  basin,  the  outflow  of 

I*olar  water   that  would  then    go  on  from   the  latter  into  the 

(former,  would  produce   a  movement  of  the  upper  stratum  in 

10  contrary  direction  ;  thus  drawing  a  surface-flow  of  Equatorial 

fiter  towards  tlie  Aleutian  islands,  and  raising  the  temperature 

:)f  the  land-border  on  either  side. 

Thus  we   see  the  great  importance  of  this  General  Oceanic 

^Circulation  m  regidating  the  distribution  of  Temperature,  alike  at 

le  surface,  and  over  the  bottom,  of  those  vast  marine  areas,  which, 

the  aggregate,  cover  little  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 

Hrficies  of  our  globe.     And  it  is  by  this  distribution  of  Tem- 

itnre,  that  the  distribution  of  Animal  Ufe  is  mainly  dominated. 

But,  as  I  showed  on  a  former  occasion  (vol.  xxii.   p.  391),  its 

influence  in  providing    the  inhabitants  of  the   abyssal  waters 

both  food  and  oxygen  is  not  one  whit  less  important ;  the 

Bonditionof  a  deep  Inland  Sea  (such  as  the  Mediterranean),  which  is 

tually  cut  off  from  its  influence,  being  one  of  such  stagnation, 

be  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  Animal  life  at  any 

it  distance  beneath  the  surface.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 

liat  Animal  life  could  exist  on  the  Ocean-bottom  at  depths  far 

cceeding  that  of  the  barren  sea-bed  of  the  Mediterranean,  if  it 

rere  not  for  the  vertical  movement  produced  by  opposition  of 

?mperatiu'0 ;  which,  by  bringing  up  every  drop  of  ocean-water,  in 

turn,  from    the  deepest  abysses  to    the    smface,  purifies  it 

jm  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  products  of  animal  decomposition 

ith  which  it  has  come  to  be  charged,  impai-ts  to  it  a  vivifying 

of  oxygen,  and  mingles  with  it  those  products  of  Vegetable 

e,  which  serve,  when  carried  down  to  the  ocean-depths,  for  the 

nutrition   of   the  animals  that   swarm  upon  their    bottom,  and 

bontribute,  by  the  accumulation  of  their  calcareous  exuvvj^,  to  form 

le  components  of  future  Continents. 

Vf.  B.  Cabpentkr, 
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JAN-  23rd, — We  slept  in  our  carnage,  tlio  train  not  starting  till 
2.45  a.m*,  and  by  breakfast  time  were  at  Toondla*  thu  juuction 
for  Agra.     Thence  we  ran  on,  and  are  now  past  Cawiipore* 

There  ia  little  new  to  note  as  we  rush  along*  Did  I  mendoii 
the  welk  of  tbi?  North-West  Pro^-inces,  ynth  tboii*  twopatieat  grey 
bullocks  walking  up  and  down  an  inclined  plane  to  draw  the 
water  1  In  the  Punjab  the  villagers^  have  tho  Bakia  of  the  Opper 
Nile,  the  Persian  wheel  as  Anglo-IndiaiiB  call  it.  I  don't  tbiiik  I 
did  mention  tliose*  nor  the  frequent  crops  of  oil-«eeds^  oftau  I 
suppose  mustard  (Sma/ns  ramnsa),  imd  often  rape  or  Homething 
verj^  like  it.  I  observe,  too,  to-day  a  litth*  bajra  {Penv^ittaricL 
spicaia)  still  L^ft  in  the  fields ;  and  tliey  bring  for  sale  to  lliie 
stations  the  acid*  but  not  unploasant,  Aoanrhoa  Carainbohy  andtlie 
cultivated  jujube. 

After  we  passed  Cawnpore  it  became  eviilent  that  a  good  deail 
of  rain  had  fallen.  There  was  much  water  in  the  pools  along  the 
line,  on  the  margin  of  which  serveml  prett>'  water-bird*  were 
playing.  The  gelds  looked  greener,  and  t*oon  we  Ciirne  to  barley 
in  the  car*  It  was  dark  before  we  reached  Berhampore,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  long  delay  at  Allahahad,  I  was  conaciotis  of 
nothing  except  hearing  the  faanous  name  of  Mirzapore  oallod  in 
the  niglit,  till  we  reached  the  junction  of  Mogtd  Serai  and«  floon 
after,  Benares,  • 

The  Mahamjah*8  carnage  came  to  meet  us,  and  took  os  in  no 
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ig  time  across!  the  Ganges  and  past  man  v  noble  specimens  of  the 
:  todtly  palm,  which  .showed  that  we  were  once  more  in  warmer 
retgiouB,  to  Uie  house  of  the  head  of  the  Governiueut  College. 

Jan,  21th, — We  left  our  kind  host  yeBterday  evoning,  and  are 
now  well  ua  our  way  to  Calcutta. 

I  have  enjoyed  no  place  more  than  Benares,  although  some 
others  have  interested  me  more.  Jlr.  GniEth  lives  m  a  lovely 
house,  which,  furnished  with  all  Indian  requirenieuts  witliin,  looks 
nevei-thelesft,  from  the  outside,  like  the  ideal  English  parsonage, 
and  might  well  be  the  scene  of  one  of  Mise  Sewell's  novels* 

Behind  stretches  a  garden,  -far  the  loveUest  I  have  seen  in 
India,  and  one  of  the  lovehest.  I  have  seen  an\nk\diere ;  a  garden 
in  which  Eiu'opean  care  has  combined  with  a  semi-tropical  climate 
to  produce  the  most  deUghtful  results.  Here»  in  the  month  of 
Januaiy,  I  found,  amongst  other  flowem  of  an  English  garden, 
the  white  candytuft,  the  daisy,  the  mignonette,  the  violet,  tlie 
loltzia,  the  common  yellow  marigold,  the  heartsease,  the  China 
Br,  and  roses  of  many  sorts,  known  to  floiists  but  miknown  to 
me,  from  Count  Cavom*  and  Souvenir  de  Mahnaison  upwards  and 
downwards. 

These  took  one  s  thoughts  to  the  noi"th>  but  here,  too^  I  found 

the  Blffnonla  veniista  in  all  the  glory  of  its  flower,  a  perfect  wall  of 

orange-blossom*    Here  was  the  exquisite  leaf  of  the  Uvaria  lonffi- 

I  fcfiia^  and  the  lichi  which  Macaulay  has  made  famous.    Here  waa 

the  CohTllia,  alas,  not  in  tlower,  but  gromnginto  a  great  tree.  Here 

I  were  the  Kadimiba  and  the  Asoka  of  the  poets,  and  here,  above  all, 

i  were  the  most  gracefid  bamboos,  now  trimmed  into  hedges,  now 

growing  cis  high*  as  our  highest  elms.     Nor  did  the  sympathies  of 

the  owner  of  this  paracUse  confine  himself  to  his  plants.    Even  the 

I  forlorn  dogs  bf  the  native  town  ventm*ed  to  pay  an  occasional 

visit*  sin*e  that  they  would  not  be  roughly  treated,  the  mungooses 

ran  about  ahnost  tame,  and  the  most  fascinating  tree-cats,  divided 

into  two  families  of  Montagues  and  Capulets,  inhabited  two  neigh- 

j  bouring  bamboo  clumps,  sta)dng  their  feuds  from  time  to  time, 

I  to  make  a  descent  on  the  peaches  or  loquats  of  their  kind  enter- 

I  tainer. 

Beyond  the  garden,  and  forming  its  boundaiy  on  one  side,  rose 

[the  College,  a   Gotliic   building,   which    does   not   bear  minute 

inspection,  for  it  was  built  a  good  many  yeai*8  ago,  by  an  amateur 

\  architect,   but  the  general   effect  of  whioh,   seen  from  a   little 

^  disianoe,  is  very  good. 

This  institution  dates  from  the  tinie  of  Warren  Hastings,  who 

I  took  over  the  Sanskrit  College  of  the  Benares  family,  and  now 

i-of  two  sepamte  institutions,  one  of  which  gives  an  Eng- 

*tion.  wliile  the  other  is  still  governed  in  aU  its  details  by 

ie  lienvB  of  Menu. 
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I  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  Pundits,  amonggi  tJiem  to  on© 
who  was  honourably  mentioned  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  Wa 
addre88  to  the  OrientaUsts  last  year.  Several  are  men  of  very 
gi'eat  learning;  and,  indeed,  there  are»  ecattjered  through  India^  aa 
I  am  assured,  many  native  scholars  who  could  hold  their  own  in 
Sanskrit  with  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  West. 

One  of  our  first  excui-sions  was  to  the  great  Buddhist  monu- 
ment of  Samath,  once  the  centre  of  a  group  of  religSous  housps. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  Boodha  himself  was  here,  and  a  littlo 
lake  hard  by  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  he  waslied  hia 
clothes.  It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  T  found  myself,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  track  of  that  most  wonderful  person — 
one,  I  suppose,  of  the  most  wonderftil  pei^sons  whom  the  ages 
have  ever  seen. 

On  the  25th,  the  day  sacred  to  Ganesa,  the  elephant-headed 
god  of  wisdom,  we  visited  his  temple,  which  was  crowded  with 
worshippers  making  their  offerings.  Then  we  went  on  to  i»ther.<, 
including  the  so-called  Golden  Temple,  which  is  extremely  sacred, 
but — like  all  the  temples  in  Benares — somewhat  mean  in  appear- 
ance* The  whole  place  was  sloppy  with  the  sacred  waters  of  the 
Gauges,  and  the  holy  well  hard  by  was  a  mere  pool  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

At  length  we  reached  the  observatory  built  by  Jey  Sing,  w^ho 
laid  out  the  town  of  Jeypore,  and  is  one  of  the  few  natives  of 
the  country  figuring  in  the  last-ceutury  history  of  India  for  whom 
one  can  feel  any  respect. 

From  the  top  of  it  the  eye  ranged  over  a  wide  prospect,  the 
most  interesting  paii;  of  which  was  the  great  river,  which  here 
forms  a  curve  not  less  beautiftil  than,  and  very  like,  "the  stream- 
like windings  of  that  glorious  street"  in  the  English  Benares. 

Thence  we  descended,  and,  embarking  on  the  broad  bosom  of  tbo 
Ganges,  floated  slowly  down  past  the  various  ghauts  or  bathing- 
places. 

These  are  bordered  with  houses,  some  of  them  of  ahnost  palur 
tial  dimensions,  and  comiected  with  the  most  famous  names  in 
modem  Indian  history',  There>  for  instance,  is  one  winch  now 
belongs  to  Scindia,  and  once  was  the  property  of  the  last  Peish- 
wah,  Bajee  Rao,  That  other  is  owned  by  the  Oodeypore  family  j 
a  third  was  built  by  one  of  the  Rajahs  of  Nagpore ;  while  a  fourth, 
far  more  interesting  than  all  the  rest,  was  the  work  of  Ahaliii 
Bye,  who,  if  she  had  only  lived  in  Europe,  might  well  have 
had  her  biography  written  by  him  who  told  the  story  of 
St.  Elizabeth. 

In  front  of  them  a  motley  crowd,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes^ 
goes  through  the  ceremony  of  bathing  in  the  sacred  Ganges,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  performing  its  toilet,  with  the  utmost  propriety. 
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and  iu  a  i^toudvt  baKiiiees-like  way.  There  was  nothing  that  I 
could  see  in  the  slightest  degree  solemn  or  beautiful  in  the  human 
part  of  the  scene.  One  woman  of  the  better  clasR,  with  a  fine 
face  and  gentle  expression,  who  was  dregeing  her  httle  boy,  was 
the  only  pleading  animate  object  on  which  my  eye  reeted* 

The  ghautR  themselveB  are,  however,  extremely  picturesque, 
and  there  was  a  good  dc-al  more  colour  scattered  along  them  than 
is  usual  m  an  Indian  crowd*  They  have,  of  course,  their  reUgiotts 
side,  but  they  are  also  a  kind  of  club,  the  gi*eat  marts  of  gossip, 
and  the  birthplaces  of  cananh*  A  stranger  who  knows  this  goes 
away  from  all  of  them,  except  the  Buniing  Ghaut,  ^vhich  is  suffi- 
ciently disinal,  rather  amused  tlian  impressed. 

All  classes  l»athe  here,  but  women  of  the  higher  order  come 
very  early,  and  return  home  generally  before  daybreak.  The 
Jains  bathe  too,  but  only  when  tliey  w*ish  for  a  bath,  and  connect 
witli  the  act  of  bathing  no  rehgious  ideas. 

We  spent  much  time  in  the  Kinkhab  shtips,  looking  through 
and  collecting  some  of  the  charactenstic  ni^iniifactures  of  the  place, 
and  much,  too,  amongst  the  singidarly  handsome  and  effective 
brass  work. 

An  afternoon  was  agreeably  filled  up  by  a  visit  to  the 
Maharajah  of  Benares  in  his  great  castle  of  Rammiggiir,  a  noble 
pile  w^hieh  i-ises  straight  out  of  the  Ganges,  not  very  far  from  the 
city,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivei*.  He  entertained  us 
with  native  music  of  various  kinds,  and  with  dramatic  recitations ; 
but  we  were  unable  to  stay  to  witness  the  performances  of  some 
actors  whom  he  had  in  w^aiting,  and  who  would,  judging  from  the 
cbaractei'8  which  they  were  to  sustain,  have  performed  a  sort  of 
mystery.  One  of  them  represented  the  JIuse  Saraswati,  a  second 
Ganesa,  a  third  the  father  of  Rama,  and  a  fourth,  0  shade  of 
Hehirich  Heine,  no  other  than  thy  Wasischta.. 

One  of  the  many  indications  of  the  change  \vhich  is  coming 
over  this  country  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  even  in  Benares 
we  did  not  see  one  of  those  disgusting  ascetics  whose  self-tortures 
were  once  so  common  a  sight  in  India*  The  number  of  holy 
bulls,  too,  must  have  been  once  far  greater.  We  encountei-ed  few, 
and  very  friendly,  good-natured  brutes  they  were.  At  a  temple 
sacred  to  Uurga,  the  wife  of  Siva,  we  came  on  a  great  company 
of  monkeys — the  brownish-red  kind,  not  the  grey  ercature  which 
saw  at  Ahmedabad ;  but  they  too  must  have  been  once  much 

ore  numerous. 

Amongst  people  we  met  was  Mr.  Sherring,  a  missionaiy,  and 
the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  the  city,  w  hich  we  need  as  our 
de-book. 

We  hud  also,  while  in  Benares,  a  number  of  most  instructive 
conversations  with  a  native  of  high  position    and  very  great 
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inteUigencei  a  Jain  by  religion,  I  do  not  believe  that  anything 
would  have  induced  tliis  gentleman  to  dine  with  a  European,  or 
to  taste  meat ;  yet  how  very  unUku  are  the  opinions  contained  in 
the  following  passage  to  those  which  are  associated  in  our  minda 
with  a  profession  of  adhesion  to  any  fonn  of  Indian  rehgion ! 

*^  Maiiy  orthodox  Hindus  will  not  concede  so  much*  They  will  s«y  it 
is  against  religiun  to  hold  that  imagi nation  of  the  poets  had  anything  to 
do  with  what  Ls  recorded  in  the  Slstras.  In  the  opinion  of  such  luf n^  if  a 
peratjn  is  represented  as  having  hi8  head  as  l.irgie  as  the  top  of  a  moimkaiij, 
tiis  nostrils  and  ears  must  be  as  big  as  caves !  They  will  not  for  a  moment 
atop  to  question  whence  he  got  a  horse  or  a  wife  befitting  him.  If  one^s 
face  V  an  likened  to  the  moon  and  his  eye  to  the  lotus,  the  fonuer  mnst  b© 
eclipsed  and  the  latter  nni.st  yield  fruit.  Jiwkals,  foxes^  bulls,  and  other 
nninials,  whose  intones  arc  i-elated  by  Vishnii  Siimia  in  the  IIito|i  i  '  i^fc 

Ik*  wiipjMised  to  have  been  endowed  with  himian  speech  and  und<  _;*. 

The  i^eople  of  Buniiah  still  call  their  sovei-eign  l>y  the  api>eUatiou  ut  guld: 
let  then  It  is  hsuKls  and  feet  hii  melted,  and  put  into  the  mould.  Again,  il 
you  ask ;  Iii  s|jite  oi  the  inimen^  ijicrease  of  pojiulation,  Hindustan  at 
present  d*x^s  not  contnin  more  than  two  hmidrcd  millions  of  inhabitants — 
whence  could  Ram  or  Ytidhi.^hthir  raise  an  army  of  thousands  of  millions  ? 
they  will  never  admit  that  this  is  only  the  hyperbole  of  their  poets ;  but 
when  they  are  made  to  understand  the  economy  of  population,  and  that  the 
whole  world  is  not  suflicient  to  eontain  so  many  beings,  they  will,  though 
confused,  at  once  remark  that  in  foiTuer  times  the  extent  of  Ilindustajj  was 
vastly  larger,  Init  that  the  influence  of  the  Kali-ytig  had  contracted  it  I 
To  men  of  such  a  temper  of  mind  we  have  only  to  say  that  our  purpose  id 
neither  to  lay  down  nor  to  take  away  any  leligious  system.  We  intend  to 
give  the  history  of  om*  country,  that  is  to  say,  those  facts  and  events 
which  would  be  athnitted  by  men  of  all  niligions,  and  which  can  l»e 
established  by  evidence  forthcoming.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlie 
faith,  tenets,  or  prejudices  of  any  nation  or  sect.  We  shall  give  here  an 
instance  to  illustrate  what  we  mean  hy  facts  fulling  within  the  provijioe  of 
history,  and  religious  Ijeliefand  iK»rsna'?iif*ns*  That  Banaras  was  visited  by 
Aurangzeli,  anil  the  temple  of  Visvesvar  was  demolished  by  liim,  is  an 
historical  event.  Hindus,  Musalmans.  Jains,  and  Christians,  will  all  rulmit 
this;  jt  is  i^ecorded  in  their  historical  work;3,  and  part  of  the  buildintr  is 
still  to  be  seen  behind  the  Masjid.     This,  therefoi-e,  is  a  fact  wort^  ,% 

but  that  Visvesva  jumped  into  the  Jnan  Vapi  (the  well  of  vA^^  \  •  r 

hai.nng  intimated  this  t<i  his  pnest  in  a  thx^am  is  a  matter  ot  faith  U>  tho 
rUndus  alone,  and  does  not  lielong  to  history', 

'*  In  the  same  manner  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Judea  in  the  year  57 
of  Sambat  era,  or  about  it,  Iiis .  pi-euching   amongst  the  i>eople,  and  his 
crucifixion,  are  facts,  but  his  l>eing  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Sa\iour  of  the 
world  is  simply  a  matter  of  faitii  to  Christians  only.     Again,  the  birth  of 
Muhammad  at  Makka  (Mecca)  in  561)  a,d.,  and  his  waging  war  for  the 
spread  of  Ishim,  his  flight  to  Madina,  and   his  death  there,  are  events 
recognized  by  history,  but  his  being  the  a[>ostle  of  God,  and  the  deliverer 
of  his  foUowen?,  wUl  be  believed  by  the  Muhammadans  alone.     In  shoi-t, 
our  i-eaders  must  learn  what  history  means,  and  with  this  knowkHlge  thej, 
will  not  take  offence  at  what  we  write.     But  those  who  do  not  know 
what  history  is  have  generally  so  deep-rooted  a  prejudice  that  the}'  think 
whatever  they  l>elieve  is  right,  and  what  another  affirms  can  ne^       ^ 
the  ugh  it  l^  supported  with  as  strong  argmnents  as  possible, 
art*  not  entitled  io  r-ead  this  book,     Fix>ls  »:»f  the  common  folly  feti  ' 
selves  wiser  than  those  who  can  render  a  reason-'** 

*  *^  History  of  Hinduitan;'  hj  RAjii  8i7«  PfASftd.    B^BAf^n,  U74. 
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Oixr  host,  Mr,  Giiffitli,  had  juet  finished  a  translation  of  the 
imaj^na.  using  the  metre  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  bo  much 

popalarize,  and  using  it  with  very  great  success,  I  promise 
lyaelf  no  little  pleasure  on  my  homeward  journey  from  reading  a 
&rie8  of  translations  pubUshed  by  him  several  years  ago*  some 
ram  the  Ramayana,  some  from  other  Sanskrit  writei's.  To  read 
le  Ramayana  itself  would  he,  as  the  French  say,  a  work  of  long 
jreath.     Mr.  Griffith's  translation  fills  five  octavo  volumes. 

On  the  whole,  Benares  was  far  less  mysterious  and  more  modern 

m  I  expected  to  find  it.  The  site  of  the  city'  is  of  gigantic 
intiquity.  but  the  existing  city  is  not  old.  In  that  respect,  and 
II  that  only,  it  resembles  Ravenna. 

A  capital  little  account  of  the  Massaere  of  Benai*es,  resting 
bWefly  on  the  authority  of  Mountetuart  Elphinstone,  but  MTitten 
)V  Bir  John  Davis,  was  forwarded  to  me  while  there,  and  I  have 

m  reading  it  to-day.  The  most  cmious  part  of  the  story  is  the 
lefcnce  of  his  family  and  himself  by  Mr.  Davis,  Sir  Jolm's  father, 
rho  escaped  to  the  top  of  liis  house,  anned  ^\ntli  notliiiig  better 

^n  a  spear,  used  by  one  of  liis  native  attendants  rather  for  state 

in  for  war.  With  this  he  defended  a  steep  staircase  leading  to 
ie  roof  till  the  troops  arrived,  thus  escaping  the  fate  which  over- 
[)ok  some  of  liis  uountmnen  and  colleagues. 

Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  then  a  veiy  youug  mau,  wa^  at  the 
^me  assistant  to  Mr.  Davis,  who  filled  himself  the  office  of  judge. 

Jan,  27tL — By  the  time  I  had  dressed  this  morning  we  were  at 
?atna,  having  left  behind  Buxar,  the  scene  of  Munro's  "  king* 

sikiog  victoiy'*  in  1764 ;  Arrah,  so  gallantly  defended  in  the 
mutiny,  as  Trevelyan  has  admimbly  told  in  his  Competition 
r^allah  ;  and  the  gi'eat  Soane  bridge.  One  sees  nothing  of  the 
3%vn,  now  a  place  of  secondary  importance,  but  long,  under  the 
le  of  Palibothra,  the  spot  in  India  best  kno^vvn  to  the  Western 
rorld,  for  hither  came  Megasthenes,  tJie  envoy  of  Seleucus,  and 
lere  he  tarried  long. 

The  country  is  a  vast  sheet  of  cultivation,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 

ich.      The  toddy   palm   and   the   mango    are  the  prevailing 

see.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  Cajamis  Indicus  on  the  grovmd, 

unch  castor  oil,  some  tobacco,  and  endless  fields  of  com.     Here, 

too»  for  the  first  time  in  India,  I  see  the  poppy,  that  great  friend 

Df  the  human  race,  w*hich  is  so  unjustly  decried,  because  many  do 

lot  use  but  abuse  it. 

We  saw  the  Eastern  sky  black  with  clouds  the  other  day  as  w«j 
looked  from  Benares,  and  there  has  evidently  been  a  deluge  here 

ao  that  the  crops  are  looking  surprisingly  happy,  I  vnsh  I 
r  could  hear  that  our  friends  have  had  the  same  in  the  land  of  the 
[Five  Rivera. 

I  have  never  looked  on  a  plain  so  blessed  as  this,  in  the  German 
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sense  of  the  word,  nOj  not  in  Egj^pt,  for  in  EgvT>t  you  never  lose, 
even  in  the  Delta,  tlie  sense  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desert. 

"Here  the  vast  sheet  of  green  gives  one  the  feeling  of  iufinite 
extent. 

At  length  we  reach  Luckiesemi  (look  at  the  map)»  and  le-aving 
the  arc  proceed  along  its  chord,  through  the  noilhem  parts  of 
those  liighlands  along  whose  south-western  slopes  we  ran  between 
Jubbiilpore  and  Allahabad, 

Then  followed  a  good  deal  of  pleasing  hill  scenery,  and  much 
land  overgrown  with  jungle,  in  wliieli  I  should  hke  to  have  spent 
a  day  with  Dr.  Brandis,  Then  we  passed  into  the  lianeegunge 
coal-field,  which,  an  tlie  best  authority  In  India  on  such  matters 
lately  assured  me,  is  practically  iiiexhauBtible.  The  mineral  wealth 
below  the  soil  bide  fair  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  make  i)i(^  suil  itself 
unspeakably  liideous. 

It  was  dark  before  we  reached  Burdwan,  and  half-past  ten  before 
wo  arrived  at  our  destination  in  Calcutta. 

Go\^RN3JENT  House,  Thur&ihy^  FHk  AUu—l  have  passed  here 
a  very  interesting  week,  although,  from  the  fact  that  the  largest 

.portion  of  my  time  has  gone  in  conversation,  there  in  less  perhaps 

Fthan  iiKual  to  note  for  my  friends. 

On  theraoniing  of  the  28th,  exactly  two  months  after  my  arrival 
in  India,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  famous  Council-room  in 
which  so  much  business  that  has  at  a  later  stage  passed  through 
my  hands  has  been  discussed  by  so  many  persona  vdih  whom  I 
have  in  various  ways  been  brought  into  contact-  The  picture  of 
Hastings,  wliich  appropriately  dominates  it,  gives,  to  my  thinking, 
much  more  of  the  character  of  the  man  than  that  at  the  India 
Office — the  face  well  reflecting  the  motto  on  the  frame,  "Mens 
sequa  in  arduis.'" 

On  the  29th,  I  went  to  see  the  great  bridge  over  the  Hooghly, 
opened  to  allow  ships  to  pass*  My  companion  was  Mr.  Tisza,  one 
of  the  two  Hungarian  statesmen  of  tliat  name,  who  has  broken 
down  in  health,  and  has  come  out  here  to  recruit.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful work,  and  evoiy^hing  that  skill  could  do  seems  to  have  been 
done  to  make  it  permanent;  but  much  danger  is  to  be  feared 
from  the  cyclones  to  which  Calcutta  is  subject,  and  which  might 
well  dash  two  or  three  drifting  ships  against  it. 

The  30th  was  given  in  large  measure  to  that  terrible  subject 
which  16  associated  with  the  last  days  of  each  session,  for  undur 

'  the  guidance   of  the   financial  secretary  I  visited  the  CHirrency 

[department,  the  Mint,  the  Assay  OiBce,  and  the  Bank  of  Bengal 
— a  very  instructive  morning*s  work,  though  not  perliaps  one 
which  would  afford  veiy  attractive  matter  for  description. 

The  same  uigbt  I  went  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal 
to  the  great  Mahommedan  educational  establishment,  known  a« 
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le  Madrisa,  where  I  was  introduced  to  the  leading  Mahommedan 
Tcaident^  in  Calcutta ;  saw  a  groat  number  of  tho  pupils,  and 
inspected  their  rc^oms.  There  Boems  no  doubt  that  within  the  last 
year  or  two  the  followers  of  the  prophet  have  taken  much  more 
Tdndly  to  their  books,  at  least  in  this  place,  than  they  have  ever 
done  before — a  happy  eirenraatance,  wliieh  \\nll,  it  m  to  be  hoped, 
rid  \\B  in  another  generation  of  a  political  inconvenience  of  apme 
magnitude. 

The  Hist  was  spent  at  Barrackpore*  where  the  Viceroy  nmially 
goes  for  the  Siuida3%  There  he  can  walk  to  church,  as  he  might 
in  England,  instead  of  going  in  state,  and  there  he  escapes,  to 

ime  extent,  from  the  tremendous  preBsiire  of  business  which 
'68  \m  splendid  position  so  terribly  trjnng  even  to  the  strongest 
ien. 

It  18  a  charming,  quiet  spot,  T^'ith  an  odd  look  of  Kew  Gardens, 
The  house  is  built  close  to  the  river*  and  commands  a  most  glorious 
reach  of  it^.  Right  oppositi*  is  Semmporey  of  missionary  fame,  a 
pretty  place  which  jute-raills  are  beginning  to  invade. 

The  park  contains  many  good  trees — ^amongst  others  some  lovely 
casuarinas,  which  certain  people  abuse,  but  which,  combining 
something  of  the  gro\Hh  of  the  tamarisk  with  something  of  the 
growth  of  the  pine,  are  to  my  eye  very  pleasing,  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Tfrininatia  cafajypa^  whose  leaves  are  now  reddening  to 
their  fall,  Crescenlia  ciijete  (the  calabash  tree),  and  much  else. 

A  pleasant  stroll  through  lanes  bordered  by  the  most  gracefiil 
ambooB,  and  across  patches  of  jungle  amongst  wliich  tho 
picturesque  huts  of  the  peasantrj^  were  thickly  set,  took  us  to  the 
filtering  beds,  through  which  the  waters  of  tho  Ganges  pass  to 
supply  Calcutta.  Of  all  the  changes  which  we  have  recently 
introduced,  none  has  been  more  beneficent  than  this,  and  there  is 
©very  reason  to  hope  that,  uxider  the  joint  influence  of  good 
drainage  and  good  water-supply,  Calcutta  will  really  become  tho 
healthy  city  which  the  late  Mr.  Gregsun  rather  paradoxically 
maintained  it  to  be  in  a  discussion  which  he  had  in  the  House 
twelve  years  ago — while  it  was  still  in  its  old  filthy  and  dangerous 
state. 

We  returned  from  Barrackpore  on  Monday,  and  I  attended,  after 
dinner,  a  most  interesting  Bengalee  theatrical  performance  at  the 
house  of  a  native  gentleman.  The  Viceroy  was  present,  and  every- 
thing was  done  by  our  host  to  make  the  evening  agreeable  to 
him  and  to  his  other  guests. 

On  the  2nfl,  I  w^ent  round  the  Poi-t,  with  Mr.  Schalch,  Cliaiiman 
trf  the  Port  Trusty  partly  by  water,  partly  by  land,  seeing  all  the 
manifold  improvements  which  have  so  immensely  facilitated  the 
operations  of  trade^  and  having  their  details  explained  by  the 
persons  responsible  for  them. 
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On  the  30th,  I  spent  the  forenoon  at  the  Botanical  Gardens 
with  the  cnrator,  Dr.  King.  They  are  the  first  which  I  have  seen 
out  of  Europe,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  the  wealth  of  new 
objects  was  rather  overpowering.  The  cyclones  have  done  fright- 
ful mischief  here,  but  many  fine  trees  still  remain.  Amongst  the 
best  are  some  grand  mahoganies,  Pterocarpus  Indicus,  a  giant  irom 
Burmah,  a  Banian  tree,  which  was  not  alive  when  Plassey  was 
fought,  but  which  has  now  a  girth  of  eighteen  yards,  and  shades 
a  space  of  eight  hundred  feet  in  circumference.  On  it  grow  many 
other  plants  well  known  in  our  hothouses  at  home,  of  the  genus, 
Hoya  Pothosy  CereuSy  &c.  It  was  no  small  pleasure  to  see  in  the 
open  ground  the  nutmeg,  the  cinnamon,  the  coffee,  the  cocoa,  and 
the  jacktree.  Palms  were  numerous.  I  added  to  those  I  knew,  the 
well-named  Oreodoxa  regia,  from  Cuba,  the  Corypha  elata^  the  Tali- 
pot (Coryplia  taliera),  from  which  fans  and  umbrellas  are  made,  the 
Arenga  sacchariferay  one  of  the  sources  of  sago,  and  veiy  handsome, 
the  Wallichia  obUmgifolioy  which  goes  up  in  some  parts  of  the 
Himalayas  to  4,400  feet,  growing  with  the  birch  and  the  alder. 
The  creeping  Calami,  finding  their  way  up  the  tall  Casuarinas, 
were  an  altogether  novel  sight  to  me,  and  I  noticed  to-day,  for 
the  first  time,  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  these  trees — like  that  of 
the  pine,  but  still  with  a  difference. 

A  very  strange  relative  of  the  rhubarb  having  been  pointed  out, 
I  was  led  to  ask  whether  that  long-standing  puzzle  of  botanists, 
the  real  origin  of  the  rhubarb  of  coromerce,  had  been  made  out. 
I  was  told  that  it  had  at  last,  and  that  the  species  which  gives  it 
has  been  named  Rheum  officinale.  It  is,  I  think,  a  plant  of  Western 
China. 

I  took  the  opportimity,  while  in  this  land  of  science,  of  asking 
the  names  of  various  birds  I  had  seen  on  my  wanderings.  One 
which  I  observed  at  Benares,  and  which  has  the  odd  habit  of 
going  about  in  flocks  of  seven,  is  the  Malacocercxis  terricolor.  The 
natives  call  these  flocks  the  seven  sisters. 

The  coppersmith,  which,  I  heard  at  Bombay  and  again  here,  is 
the  XantJiolcema  Indica. 

A  bee-eater,  green,  with  a  bronze  head,  which  I  saw  to-day,  is 
Merops  viridis,  and  another  most  lovely  creature  which  was  flying 
about  in  the  gardens — a  kind  of  kingfisher — is  Halcyon  Smymensis, 

Few  of  the  smaller  herbaceous  plants  are  in  flower ;  but  I  came 
upon  two  Limnanthemums,  one  very  like  the  Bogbean,  a  bladder- 
wort,  and  the  only  ground  orchid  of  the  plains  of  Bengal,  the 
sweet-scented  Zeuxina  sukata,  I  saw,  too,  the  tree  orchid  of  the 
plains,  a  species  of  Vanda ;  but,  unlike  the  Zeuxina^  it  was  not  in 
flower. 

Both  here  and  at  Barrackpore,  I  have  observed  in  great 
abundance  a  little  composite  which  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere. 
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Tt  tiims  out  to  be  a  South  American  species  Tridaj:  procnmhem^ 
wliicli  has  run  >v'ild.  The  Ipomira  aureoy  a  primroBe  convolvulus, 
18  well  worthy  of  an  EnghBh  hothouse.  I  never  saw  it  cultivated, 
but  perhaps  it  may  be. 

I  went  at  night  to  a  large  gathering  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Keshnb 
Cbunder  Sen,  so  well  known  in  England*  where  I  was  inti'oduced 
to  a  great  many  native  gentlemen,  whose  accLuaintance  I  was  glad 
to  make. 

All  went  on  as  at  our  evening  parties  in  England,  except  that 
the  luueic  was  national,  and  that  our  entertainer  had  thoughtfully 
provided  various  things  which  had  the  coulmr  locale.  There  was 
a  native  juggler,  for  example,  and  there  was  also  a  potter  working 
with  his  wheel  in  a  comer  of  the  room  after  a  most  suqi rising 
fasliion.     I  thought  of  Omar  Khaj'yim's  lines : — 

"  As  under  cover  of  depurtinj,'  day 
Slnnk  hunger-atrickeu  Rama/L&u  nwnj. 

Once  more  within  the  potter's  house  alono, 
I  stood  Burrouuded  by  the  shapoii  of  clay, 
Shapes  of  all  sorts  and  bIkos^  great  and  amall, 
That  Btood  along  tb^  floor  and  hy  th<?  wall ; 

Aod  some  loqiiacions  Tesaels  were,  &nd  somo 
Listened  perhaps  but  neyer  talked  at  all.'* 


Here,  of  coui'se,  one  has  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Bengal 
famine-  Amongst  other  tliinge,  a  translation  of  a  native  poem  has 
been  put  into  my  hands,  from  which  I  extract  the  following :  — 

"  The  news  reached  London  that  no  ryot  of  Mithila  could  live  for  want 
of  grani.     Now  may  your  Majesty's  pity  bo  moved. 

*'In  the  year  1281,  God  sent  no  rain.  The  Queen  resolved  that  tio  ryot 
should  he  allowed  to  die  ior  want  of  grain,  it  her  Majesty's  »ird<*r  the 
scarcity  of  grain  in  Mithila  disappieared.  All  bail  1  all  hail  I  Hail  throug-h- 
Oat  the  world,  great  Queen  of  fj^Dndon, 

*^  In  what  lac^  and  lacs  of  maunds  was  grain  ifniH>rted  1  Wliat  had 
never  been  heard  with  the  ear,  was  now  seen  with  the  eye. 

**  Those  who  work  on  tanks  and  embankments  earn  ^ftbstance  acvording 
to  their  strength.  The  children,  the  old,  the  weakly  poor,  are  kept  alive  by 
charity  ;  the  better  classes  o!  cultivators  take  advances  of  grain  without 
interest,  to  their  hearts'  content.  The  whole  of  Mithila  is  overjoyed^  and 
sings  the  praises  of  Londoners, 

"  The  noble-hearted  offifora  of  Government  travel  from  village  to  village 
to  see  that  no  ryot  may  die  from  want  of  grain.  '  Let  not  a  single  lyot 
die/  Such  was  the  order  from  London.  From  Barrh  Town  to  Durbangah 
a  railway  is  brought  in  an  instant.  Grain  is  imprted  by  every  rme  who 
hkes.     Mithila  is  overjoyed  at  the  flight  of  famine. 

'*  Wherever  there  is  scarcity,  thither  is  grain  at  onre  carried ;  wherever 
water  falls,  there  are  tanks  at  once  dug.  Honest  men  are  praised,  skilled 
taen  ai*e  provided  with  work,  good  men  are  Uked,  but  rogues  ait;  badly  off. 
Saith  the  pMXjt  Chundnt :  '  Go,  see  Calcutta,  and  the  cities  of  the  world, 
the  steamers,  telegraphs,  railways,  and  other  useful  inventions — ^soe  the 
ff0c»d  roads  leading  to  the  four  holy  places/  Peerless  in  glory  is  the 
Great  Queen/' 
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I  see  I  have  not  chronicled  my  visit  to  the  High  Court,  nor 
several  Badminton  parties,  which  are  in  Calcutta  really  an  impor- 
tant part  of  life,  the  chief  means  indeed  by  which  all  sorts  of  people, 
grave  and  gay,  take  that  exercise  which  is  needed  to  preserve  it. 
At  one  of  these  I  met  some  Bengalee  ladies,  an  almost  unheard-of ' 
circumstance  even  in  our  days,  so  slowly  does  ancient  prejudice 
lose  its  hold  over  the  minds  of  the  people  of  India. 

It  would  be  unpardonable,  too,  not  to  record  some  pleasant 
rides,  for  the  Maidan  of  Calcutta  is  really  the  best  riding-ground 
in  any  capital  I  know.  Imagine  Hyde  Park  bounded  by  a  river, 
in  which  a  line-of-battle  ship  can  Ue  close  to  the  shore.  Imagine, 
further,  that  you  may  ride  over  that  Hyde  Park  in  almost  any 
dii-ection,  and  you  will  underatand  my  highly  favourable  estimate 
of  it. 

Feb.  5tli. — I  left  Government  House  yesterday,  and  went  to 
Belvedere,  the  residence  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  ride  before  breakfast  this  morning,  he 
showed  me  the  greater  part  of  the  European  quarter.  The  native 
quarter  I  visited  some  days  ago.  The  first  seems  to  me  the  best, 
the  second  the  worst,  specimen  of  its  class  which  I  have  seen  in 
India. 

Later  in  the  day  I  went  to  St.  XaWer  s,  the  great  Jesuit  School 
of  Calcutta.  It  is  worked  almost  entirely  by  Belgians,  and  has  for 
its  head  Father  Lafont,  a  man  of  very  considerable  scientific 
attainments.  That  is  probably  one  reason  for  its  success  in  the 
examinations  of  the  Calcutta  University. 

Before  dinner  we  had  a  long  ramble  in  the  pleasant  gardens  of 
this  most  delightful  house,  and  since  dinner  there  has  been  a  large 
gathering  of  Bengalee  authors. 

Feb.  iUh. — Our  ride  this  morning  took  us  along  the  shipping  and 
across  the  bridge  to  Howrah.  The  other  chief  event  of  the  day, 
in  the  way  of  sight-seeing,  has  been  a  visit  to  a  large  native 
school,  known  as  the  Oriental  Seminary,  to  be  present  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  by  Mr.  Justice  Phear. 

Thursday,  Feb.  11th. — Another  charming,  quiet  Sunday  at  Bar- 
rackpore  began  our  last  week  lq  Calcutta.  The  weather  had  been 
hot  since  we  were  there,  and  the  flowering  trees  were  coming  out. 
Yet  a  few  days,  and  the  great  Bombax  vnll  be  one  mass  of  crim- 
son flowers.  Already  some  had  opened,  and  I  almost  saw  the 
buds  bursting.  A  grand  white  creeper  too  (the  Bcaumontia)  had 
been  added  to  those  which  were  in  blossom  last  week. 

There  are  many  drawbacks  to  Indian  life,  but  assuredly  there 
are  many  compensations.  How  strange  it  is  to  read  of  the  dread- 
ful winter  you  have  been  having,  amidst  the  profusion  of  flowers, 
the  soft  air,  and  the  unclouded  loveliness  of  this  climate  I 
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t  is  aniiifiing  to  see  how  anxious  many  of  ray  friends  are  that 
ioulJ  realize   how  very  imcomfortable  they  are   m   the  hot 
ler.    Certainly  Calcutta,  must  be  bad  euougK  and  such  a 
ilace  as  Agra  temlde. 

A  visit  to  the  Presidency  College,  to  the  Medical  College^  and 
die  great  honpital  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  Free  Church 
!!^ol]ege,  all  yduiirublo  institutions  of  their  kind,  have  been  other 
icidents  of  the  last  few  days. 

I  was  present,  too,  at  the  reception  of  the  Maharajah  of  Travan- 
^ore  by  the  Litjutenant-Governor,  as  I  was  last  week  at  his  recep- 
ion  by  the  Viceroy,  and  I  have  since  had  some  conversation  botli 
Mth  him  and  his  prime  minister,  the  successor  of  Sir  Madhava 
lao. 

One  of  our  rides  took  us  along  a  road  which  runs  to%vards 
)iamond  Harbour,  and  impressed  rac  much  with  the  extraordinarj^ 
K'ealth  of  Bengal.  The  country  was  one  great  tangle  of  cocoa- 
iut,  mango,  the  PhamLv  aifheHris^  the  plantain,  the  moiinga,  the 
mmboo,  and  other  trees,  everj'  one  of  them  extremely  useful  for 
Hie  purposes  of  life.  It  would  have  looked  at  a  distance  a 
lere  jungle,  but  was  densely  inhabited;  the  road  and  the  huts 
along  itUtemlly  swarmiug  with  people. 

Another  took  us  past  the  property  of  the  Kiug  of  Oudh,  who 
bas  contrived  to  call  iJito  existence  around  liim  a  highly  eharac- 
teristic  village,  hke  one  of  the  worst  bits  of  Lucloiow. 

I  visited  the  new  market  last  Friday  mth  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
and  Dr.  King  sent  me  on  Monday  a  complete  set  of  all  the  fruits 
[ind  vegetables  now  exposed  for  sale. 

I  must  not  omit  a  charming  drive  in  the  early  morning  from 
iBarraekpore  to  the  pretty  park  of  Ishapore,  when^  the  mango  was 
just  coming  into  flower,  nor  several  cnuses  in  the  Lieutenant- 
-Governors yacht,  which  is  really  a  movable  house,  by  means  of 
^  which  he  can  penetrate  and  carry  on  business  in  the  wonderful 
^hnetwork  of  water-courses  which  fonns  so  large  a  pai-t  of  his 
^Bttk^itic  realm. 

^^^PU  I  said  before,  however,  conversations  with  all  manner  of 
^Vpeople  occupied  the  greater  part  of  my  time,  as  was  but  nattiral 
1^  when  I  was  at  the  centre  of  Indian  affairs. 

I  note  some  of  the  principal  subjects  over  which  these  ranged  : 
The  state  of  British  Bunnah;  the  Bharao  Route,  Yarkand, 
I  and  Kaahgar ;  Paraere,  lessons  of  the  famine ;  passes  and  trade 
f routes  from  the  Punjab  to  the  northward;  priinaiy  and  higher 
L'ducation  in  Bengal ;  in  (expedient  re^-ival  of  the  controvemy 
iiiboiit  the  permanent  settlement  by  a  recent  pamphlet;  the 
.  Zc^mindaii*  and  their  good  points ;  science  and  art  in  Bengal;  our 
iopiuin  revenue;  salt;  excise  ;  statistics  of  river  traflScj  difficulties 
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• 
in  the  way  of  an  English  lawyer  when  he  first  joins  the  High 
Court ;  fixed  or  floating  bridge  on  the  Hooghly,  proi  and  cons. ; 
character  of  native  officials  in  Bengal  and  the  North-west; 
Central  Asia ;  Persia ;  the  Mahometans  of  Eastern  India  and  their 
social  state  ;  the  Sivaites  and  Vishnuvites,  the  root  differences  in 
their  theology ;  preventive  measures  against  famine ;  artistic 
deficiencies  of  the  Indian  coinage  ;  the  Bombay  revenue  system ; 
the  Madras  army ;  the  fort  of  Govindghur ;  Orissa ;  best  modes  of 
borrowing ;  loss  by  exchange  ;  gold  cuiTency ;  the  native  army ; 
Indian  chaplains;  the  guaranteed  railways ;  prospects  of  jute  and 
tea ;  the  gauge  question  ;  Afghanistan ;  results  of  the  Looshai  ex- 
pedition ;  gradual  breaking  down,  but  only  gi-adual  breaking  down, 
of  caste  prejudices  against  visiting  England ;  the  native  press ; 
real  opinion  of  people  about  British  rule ;  value  of  native  States ; 
the  income  tax ;  Assam  ;  the  Mahrattas ;  native  manufactures ; 
Thibet  and  Nepaul ;  drainage  of  Calcutta,  and  its  bearing  on 
disease ;  the  supply  of  horses  in  Eastern  and  Western  India ; 
aptitude  of  natives  for  the  judicial  career  ;  character  of  the  people 
of  Travancore ;  Chittagong. 

So,  you  see,  I  am  not  able  to  say  with  Chamfoi-t,  "Tons  les  jours 
j'accrois  la  liste  des  choses  dont  je  ne  parle  plus,"  however  true  it 
may  be  that  "  le  plus  philosophe  est  celui  dont  la  Uste  est  la  plus 
longue." 

Feb.  liih. — But  time  is  inexorable,  and  Aranjuez  is  with  the 
past. 

The  Mongolia  threw  off*  from  Garden  Reach  about  noon  yester- 
day, ghded  past  the  Botanical  Gardens,  sUpped  over  the  terrible 
quicksands  of  the  James  and  Mary  without  adventure  or  sensation, 
and  was  five  miles  below  Diamond  Harbour  when  the  hour 
arrived — 

" che  volgo  il  disio 

Ai  naviganti  o  intonorisce  il  cuore 

Lo  di  c'han  detto  ai  dolci  amici  Addio." 

Here  for  some  mysterious  reason  we  lay  till  nearly  one  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  grumbling  over  the  precious  hours  which  we  were 
losing,  for  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  would  have  been  easier 
than  to  have  run  down  fi'om  Calcutta  and  picked  up  the  Mongolia 
this  morning,  if  we  had  only  known  the  delay  which  was  in  store 
for  us. 

Feb.  12th. — We  are  now  getting  near  the  Sandheads.  I  have 
observed  nothing  of  that  fever-stricken  and  tigerish  look  usually 
described  by  travellers  wno  pass  this  way,  probably  because  we 
have  kept  pretty  far  from  either  bank. 

To  me  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly  has  looked  to-day,  allowing 
for  the  very  different  sky,  much  like  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

I  have  been  finishing  "Christianity  in  its  relations  to  Hindmam," 
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a  most  ingtjTictive  little  book  by  Jin  Robson,  a  Scotch  olergyinan, 
lately  a  miemonary  at  Ajmere.  Nothing  can  be  more  manifest,  or 
more  admirable,  than  the  way  in  which  the  writer  tries  to  do  fiill 
justice  to  a  eyetem  with  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  moet 
bitter  strife* 

The  folloi;\ing  paseage  is  in  accordanee  with  much  that  T  have 
heard  of  late  from  native  gentlemen  : — 

"  It  was  hoped  some  time  ago  that  railway  travelling,  and  the  facilities 
that  now  exist  fur  vii^iting  Europe,  would  aoon  jmt  an  end  to  caste ;  but  a 
system  eo  deeply  rootetl  d<x's  not  die  so  qak^kly  or  so  easily*  There  did 
seem  not  long  ago  to  he  a  movement  against  it,  but  there  is  now  a  decided 
reaction,  and  caste  seemH  again  to  l>e  reass^erting  its  superiurity.  One 
n  -  Babu  in  Bengal,  a  pleader  m  the  High  Court,  who  had  been 

ti^r  ^  :  .  some  time  to  ti|;:ht  against  ca^te,  and  to  promote  intermarriages, 
has  found  the  tight  tixi  hard,  has  underg-one  expiation,  and  re-entered 
info  caste-  The  expen*ie  of  the  cei-emony  was  five  thousand  rupees 
(£5(»<»),  and  he  had  to  spend  a  similar  amount  in  erecting:  a  temple  of  Siva, 
and  feeding  the  Brahmans.  In  Bombay,  a  most  res[>ectable  native  judge, 
whose  son  had  visited  England,  vvas  asked  by  the  Bombay  G^jvemment  to 
go  to  Knglaiul  at  public  exfiense,  to  give  evidence  Vjefore  the  Indian 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Houye  of  Commons,  He,  however,  declined, 
iguing  as  a  reason  the  {>ersecution  to  which  lie  was  subjected  by  the 

iihmans  for  having:  received  his  srtn  into  his  house  on  his  return  from 
Snglaud,  and  his  inability  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  his  caste-fellows  to 
his  visiting  that  comitry.     He  adds — 

**  ^  I  therefore  think  that  it  would  be  a  farce  for  me  to  appear  as  a 
witness,  and  at  theexj)ense  of  the  puMic,  when  a  considerable  and  intelli- 
gent portion  of  that  pul>lic  not  only  disapproves  of  my  doing  so,  but  is 
0nre  to  persecute  me  by  excoimtnmication,  against  which  no  human 
ingenuity  in  India  has  yet  de\ised  a  i^medy,  and  no  law  of  the  land  or 
earthly  power  can  give  any  protection.' 

*^One  other  effect  of  caste  1  would  notice — the  gap  tuat  it  has  kept  up 
between  the  English  ami  the  Hindus,  Englishmen  in  this  cuimtry  often 
I'eproaeh  their  couTitrynien  in  India  with  tlie  antagonism,  thf  enmity,  the 
total  want  of  sympathy,  that  seems  to  exist  t^etween  them  and  the  nati\*es. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that  such  a  feeling  does  exist,  but  it  is  the  natives  who  are 
respftnsibie  for  it.  It  is  they  who  have  made  friendly  social  intercourse 
between  the  nilers  and  ruled  ini]K)S8ible.  ftuvemed  as  they  are  by  the 
^glish,  owning  their  sway,  and  ai-knowledpn<i*  that  itns  a  just  one,  they 
LH:>k  down  on  them  as  unclean.     It  is  the  Hindu  who  looks  on  himself 

I  polhiteci  by  the  touch  of  an  Englishman,  who  \v\\\  throw  away  his  forKJ, 
as  mdit  for  t>eing  eaten,  if  an  Englishman  comes  within  a  few  feet  of  it 
while  it  is  hieing  cooked — nut  the  Englishman  who  IfXjks  upon  himself  as 
polluted  by  the  touch  of  a  Hindu.  This  has,  no  doubt,  reacted  on  the 
English,  m\(\  produce<l  in  their  mind  a  feeling  of  dislike  and  antagonism  to 
the  Hindus,  but  the  original  blame  lies  with  the  latter." 

There  are  many  pages  in  the  book  quite  as  ioterefiting  as  the 
above;  aa,  for  instance— 

*'  I  have  mentioned  that  a  tenth  incarnation  is  looked  for,  called,  in  the 
Puranas,  Kalkin.  AVho  or  what  this  is  to  be,  is  not  very  clearly  decided. 
I  would  merely  notice  an  idea  that  seems  to  have  some  adherents  in  India, 
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that  the  Eiif^lish  are  this  tenth  incarnation  of  Vishnu.*  I  once  found  this 
expressed  in  a  part  of  India  where,  I  believe,  no  missionary  had  gone 
before.  When  I  was  remonstrating  with  some  Hindus  on  their  wor- 
shipping a  being  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  acts  as  Krishna,  one  man 
replied  very  warmly, '  Why,  these  were  but  his  sports.  You  English  have 
your  sports.  You  have  the  railway,  and  the  steam-boat,  and  the  tele- 
graph; and  no  one  blames  you.  Why  should  you  blame  Krishna  for 
sporting  in  his  way  V 

"That  this  idea  is  held  not  merely  amongst  the  illiterate,  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  a  work  by  a  Hindu,  a  native  of  Bombay,  will 
show: — 

" '  There  are  traditions  in  this  land  which  perhaps  none  has  yet  attended 
to  with  due  concern — that  the  East  will  be  completely  changed  by  a  nation 
from  the  West ;  and  the  tenth  avatar  of  Vishnu,  a  man  on  a  white  horse, 
so  cuiTent  among  the  prophecies  of  the  sacred  Brahmanical  writings,  must 
be  looked  on  to  typify  the  advent  of  the  English  in  India.  Statesmen 
vainly  look  upon  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  as  an  accident — something  that 
will  not  last  long;  and,  though  events  like  the  mutiny  of  1857  frequently 
give  to  that  expression  a  significance  it  can  never  otherwise  bear,  the 
prophecy  of  the  West,"Japheth  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  and  the 
prophecy  of  the  East  relating  to  the  tenth  incarnation  of  Vishnu — a  man 
on  a  white  horse,  coming  from  the  West,  and  destroying  everything 
Brahmanical — ^render  it  imperative  on  us  to  accept,  however  reluctantly, 
that  European  supremacy  in  Asia  is  one  of  the  permanent  conditions  of 
the  worid.' " 

Feb.  IZth. — Once  more  in  blue  water,  which  I  have  not  seen  since 
the  27th  of  November,  "  mais  malheureusement  les  jours  se  suivent 
et  ne  se  ressemblent  pas." 

I  have  been  reading  two  books  on  tjio  Durga  Puja,  the  chief 
national  festival  of  the  Hindus  of  Bengal. 

Here  is  a  portion — not  an  exceptional  portion — of  the  liturgy 
used  by  many  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  upon  that  occa- 
sion:— 

"  Am  to  the  forehead.  Am  to  the  mouth,  Im  to  the  right  eye,  Im  to  the 
left  eye,  Um  to  the  right  ear,  Um  to  the  left  ear.  Km  to  the  right  nose, 
Rm  to  the  left  nose,  Im  to  the  right  cheek,  Im  to  the  left  cheek,  Em  to  the 
upper  lip.  Aim  to  the  lower  lip,  Om  to  the  upj^r  teeth,  Aum  to  the  lower 
teeth,  Am  to  the  cerebrum.  Ah  to  the  right  shoulder-blade,  Kam  to  the 
elbow,  Kam  to  the  wrist.  Gam  to  the  roots  of  the  phalanges,  Gham  to  the 
phalanges.  Nam  to  the  nails,  Cham  to  the  left  shoulder-blade,  Chham  to 
the  left  elbow.  Jam  to  the  left  wrist,  Jham  to  the  roots  of  the  left  phalanges. 
Nam  to  the  left  nails.  Tarn  to  the  right  heels,  Tham  to  the  right  kneebone, 
Dam  to  the  right  ankle,  Dham  to  the  roots  of  the  phalanges.  Lam  to  the 
tarsals.  Similarly  Tarn,  Tham,  Dam,  Dham,  and  Nam  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  left  leg." 

The  author  of  the  two  books,  who  has  most  learnedly  annotated 
the  liturgy  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  and  has  written 

♦  "  Dut  Bomo  consider,  too,  that  tho  English  are  afraid  of  this  tenth  aymtar.  When 
vaccination  Avas  introduced  into  tho  Ajmero  district,  tho  report  spread  that  it  wai  a 
device  of  th«  English  to  discover  a  new  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  who  waa  to  hare  white 
blood,  and  who  thoy  feared  was  to  extirpate  thom  from  India." 
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au  admirable  essay  on  the  origiu  of  the  festival,  is  a  reader  «it 
Prufesfior  Max  Mtillers  Looks,  and  a  B»A, 

Nothing  is  stranger  in  this  strange  country^  and  in  our  relatioas 
to  it-,  than  the  way  in  which  the  results  of  high  education  and  the 
moet  abject  ignorance  lie  side  by  eide.  I  have  been  looking  at 
the  list  of  books  pid^liiihud  in  Calcutta  during  the  laet  quarter,  as 
given  in  the  Gazette.     Here  are  a  few  specimens : — 

-.1  Briff  Ilistori/  of  Driiuh  India,  Bengali. — India  from  the  advent 
of  the  Euglieh  to  the  Government  of  Lord  Canning :  with  a  sup- 
plement on  the  financial  and  judicial  administration  of  the 
country, 

Bkhfo^Bi'difii^Biro  dhlni ;  07\  Science  oppoi^ed  to  Scietice*  Bengali. — 
Advice  to  learn  one's  native  language  first.  The  EngHsh  k  con- 
sidered a  very  unsettled  tongue. 

Niradd  Updkhtfdn ;  or,  A  Tale  of  Nirad<u  Bengali.— rA  talc 
relating  to  Nimdtl  the  niece  of  a  Hajah  in  Bumsil,  who  sought 
for  her  bridegroom  a  Kulin  Brahmin.  In  the  meanwhile  this  ^rl 
eloped  with  her  lover  for  Dacca.  This  tale  is  intended  to  induce 
parents  to  continue  the  pmctice  of  early  marriages, 

AuijNute  Comte,  the  Positictsf,  Bengali. — Translation  of  a  lecture 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  K,  S.  Macdonald  at  the  Canning  Institute 
on  the  life  of  Auguste  Comte. 

Ariha  Bifalmhar  Trasfinoitar  ;  oj\  Qirestiang  and  AnAwers  on  tJie  U»e 
of  Wealth.  Bengali. — On  the  use  of  money  and  wealth  j  oil  ex- 
change, value,  capita!,  and  labour;  rich  and  poor,  the  extension 
of  wealth ;  rent,  wages,  revenue  ;  on  labourei*s*  co-operation  and 
I  strikes. 

Jdruiki  Prasaiyja  ;  or,  Address  of  Jdnali' oj*  Sir* L     Bengali. — -The 
I  reply  of  Sitd»  after  rescue  from  the  giant  Rawan,  to  the  inquiries 
I  made  of  her  by  UrmilA,  the  wife  of  Lalcshman,  as  to  all  the  cir- 
cuii  ^         s  relative  to  Ceylon  and  the  giant. 
(  ^  Ihfmnn,      Urdu, 

Miidhupo  Chonlrisd ;  or,  the  Thirty-four  Poems  of  the  Black  Bee, 
\  Uriya. — Krishna  is  compared  to  the  black  bee ;  and  his  doings 
[during  the  MacUiu-Jutnl  are  herein  chronicled  in  vei-se. 

77te  Playe  and  Poems  of  William  Shakespeare,  Vol,  I,  No,  0 ; 
IComedies.    English. 

Siirblmgydn  ManjaH;  or.  the  Blossom  of  all  Knowledge,  Bengali 
laud  Sanskrit, — The  Hanuman  Charita,  the  Kak  C^iarita,  and  the 
[Spandan  CTiarita ;  presaging  events  m  life  by  figures  drawn  and 
Itouched,  by  the  noise  of  crows,  and  by  the  moving  and  twitching 
|of  the  faciiil  and  other  noi*ves. 

FeL  15th, — It  has  been,  except  for  the  loss  of  time  on  the  Hooghly, 
quite  perfect  voyage :  the  sea  calm,  the  weather  cool,  and  the 
paco  eocc^llent.     By  noon  yesterday  we  were  in  kt.  15**44',  rather 
Isouth  of  Masulipatam,  but  of  course  far  out  at  sea* 
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Wheu  I  came  up  from  breakfast  this  moi-umg,  the  land  was  quite 
close — a  long  line  of  wood  continiied  by  a  long  line  of  white 
houBefl,  both  seen  oyer  a  sea  which  had  lost  its  blue  tint. 

Some  rixty  or  seventy  ehips  lay  in  the  offing,  gently  heaving  in 
the  swell.     I  thought  of  Faber's  sonnet — 

"  And  manrel  not,  in  these  loose  drifting  timeB, 
If  imcbored  spirits,  in  their  blytheat  motion^ 
Dip  to  their  anchors  veiled  within  the  ocean^ 
Cfttching  too  aUid  a  measure  for  their  rhymes.^' 

Soon  the  Maesidlah  boats,  of  which  you  have  read  descriptions, 
were  all  aromjd  us,  and  the  bronze-coloured  natives  came  climb- 
ing up  the  chip's  sides  like  catis,  only  to  be  diiven  down  again  by 
the  watchful  quartennastei-s.  Now*  too,  appeared  the  quaint  cata- 
marans, worked  through  the  water  at  a  tremendous  rate.  I 
remember  reading  a  whole  book  upon  this  part  of  India,  wliich 
contained  from  beginning  to  end  only  one  thing  of  the  smallest 
interest — a  quotation,  namely,  from  some  old  viiiter  who  mentionii 
ha\Tng  seen  distinctly  through  a  glass  two  black  de\"ils  playing  at 
single-stiek  off  Macbas,  What  he  had  really  seen  was  one  of  these 
most  renaarkable  of  all  vessels* 

By  ten  we  were  on  shore,  where  I  am  nt)W  writing.  There  was 
BO  little  sea  on,  that  we  were  able  to  land  from  the  Master- 
Attendant's  boat  at  the  piei%  and  did  not  cross  the  surf  at  all,  of 
wbick,  for  that  matter,  there  was  very  httle. 

I  got  through  a  good  deal  of  reading  on  board.  Nothiiig  in- 
terested me  more  than  a  pamplilet  given   me  by  General  B 

which  I  have  been  keeping  against  a  quiet  hour.     It  is  entitled. 

From  Sepoy  to  Subadar/'  and  is  a  tmuslation  by  Colonel  Nor- 

ite,  whom  we  saw  at  Sealkote,  of  the  autobiography  of  a  Sepoy 
belonging  to  the  Bengal  army.  K  any  of  you  had  a  special 
interest  in  India.  I  would  most  strongly  advise  you  to  read  it>  for  it 
bristles  with  curious  and  instructive  passages.  As  things  are,  I 
mil  only  quote  two,  the  one  of  a  comic,  and  the  other  of  a  tenibly 
tragic  character. 

The  Erst  is  a  description  of  the  author*8  first  visit  to  his  futm-e 
commanding  officer  when  he  came  to  camp  as  a  lad  fron^  his 
\^age  in  Oudh  with  his  uncle,  an  old  Sepoy. 

S' After  bathing,  and  eating  the  moiiiingmeal,  he  dressed  in  his  foil  re|^- 

"^'^  als,  and  went  to  pay  his  respcct.s  to  the  Adjutant  Saheb,  and  coin- 

'  J  officer.     He  took  me  with  him.      I  rather  dreaded  this,  us  I  hiul 

I^Wt  seen  a  saheb,  and  imagined  they  were  terrible  to  luok  on,  and  of 

;  stature.      I  thought,  at  least,  seven  feet  high.      la  those  V         'fm? 

\  but  few  sahebs  in  Oude  ;  only  uDe  <>r  two  as  eabeb  reaideLt  k- 

\  paw,  where  I  had  never  been.     In  the  villages  in  my  country,  moat  airiou« 

.  ideas  existed  about  them ;  any  one  who  bad  chaniL!ed  to  see  a  sabeb  twbl 

the  most  absurrl  stories  ofthem.     In  fact,  nothing  then  could  bo  said  that 

1  would  not  have  lieen  believed.      It  was  reported  that  they  were  bom  from 

an  e^g  which  grew  on  a  tree.     This  idea  still  exists  in  remote  vtUag«9, 
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^ffieai  aaheb*  corae  j^uaaeLiiy  into  some  of  our  vilJagt*8,  If  ahe  was 
|r*njugiaud  haiiiisome  she  would  have  been  considered  as  a  kind  of  fairy* 
tid  probiibly  Lave  been  worahij)^>ed  ;  but  shuiild  the  nieni  sabeb  bavel)eeii 
lid  and  utr^y,  tlie  T^;^bv*!e  tillage  wodd  have  nui  away,  and  have  hid  in  the 
~"j;l'  Lfition  as  a  yaddo  ppirin  (a  witch).    Therefore, 

fd<  -  »  for  the  first  tinie  in  my  Ufe  h  not  to  be  won- 

dered at.  1  t'eiiit'mber,  when  I  was  at  a  mela  (fair)  at  the  Taj  Mahal,  at 
*,  hearing  the  opinion  of  some  country  people,  who  had  come  from  afar 
to  see  the  Tai,  about  the  saheb  log.  An  old  woman  said  she  haMi 
Iways  l>een  told  they  were  born  from  eggs^  which  came  on  a  tme,  in  a 
r-off  island*  but  that  morning"  she  had  seen  a  sabeb  with  a  pnri  by  his 
Sde,  whu,  she  declamd,  was  covered  with  feathers  of  the  most  L>eautifiil 
oloun* ;  that  her  iiu:e  was  as  white  as  milk,  antl  that  the  saheb  had  to 
9p  his  hand  on  her  shoulders  to  prevent  her  flying  away  !  This  she  had 
en  with  her  o^vn  eyes,  and  it  was  all  true,  I  am  not  so  ignorant  as  all 
iiis  now,  but  at  the  time  I  tir»t  came  to  Agra  I  should  have  believed  it, 
afterwards  ^  fi-eriuently  .saw  this  saheb  thuving  his  h^d}^  alx>ut,  and  she 
fore  a  tippet  made  of  fieacock's  feathers,  which  the  old  woman  thought 
rert*  wings/  " 

Tlie  other  is  an  episode  of  the  mutiny ; — 

'''One  day,  in  one  of  the  enclosed  buildings  near  Lucknow,  a  great 
riuul»er  of  prisoners  were  taken,  nearly  all  Sepoy  a.  Ai'ter  the  fight,  they 
rere  all  Lruught  in  to  the  officer  commanding  my  regiment,  and  in  the 
Doming  the  order  catue  that  they  shmdd  all  be  shot*  It  chanced  that  it 
^a«  my  turn  to  command  the  firing-party.  I  asked  the  prisoners  their 
ames  and  regiment.    Aft<.'r  hearing  some  five  or  six,  one  Sepoy  siiid  he 

blouged  to  the regiment,  which  was  that  my  son  had  Ijeen  in.     I  of 

ourse  asked  him  if  he  had  known  my  son,  iVnuntee  Ram,  uf  the  Light 
ompany.  He  answered  that  that  was  his  own  name ;  but  this  being  a 
Dry  common  name,  and  having  always  imagined  tliat  my  son,  as  I  had 
ever  heard  fn>m  liint,  must  have  died  uf  tiie  Scinde  fever,  it  did  not  at 
rst  strike  me  ;  but  when  he  infurmed  me  he  came  from  Tillowee,  my 
eart  leapt  in  my  mrjuth.    Could  he  be  my  son  ?     Thei^e  was  no  doubt  of 

for  lie  gave  my  name  as  his  father,  and  he  fell  down  at  my  feet, 
3ph-iring  my  pardon.  He,  with  all  the  other  men  in  the  regiment,  had 
rmtinied«  and  had  gone  to  Lucknow.    Once  the  deed  was  done,  what  was 

to  dij  *     WHiere  was  he  to  gu,  if  he  had  ever  been  inclined  to  escape  ? 

four  oVlcck  in  the  day  the  prisoners  were  all  to  be  shot,  and  I  must  be 
sons  execut inner!     Such  is  fate!     I  went  to  the  Major  Saheb,  and 

guested  I  might  be  relieved  from  this  duty  as  a  very  great  favour ;  but 

was  veiy  angry,  and  said  he  should  liring  me  to  a  coml-martial  for 
ying  to  shirk  my  duty  ;  he  would  not  believe  I  was  a  faithful  servant  of 
iie  English  Govermnent — he  was  sure  my  heart  was  in  reality  with  the 
dutineers — he  would  hear  me  no  longer.  At  last  my  feeHngs  as  a  father 
ot  the  better  of  me,  and  I  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  I  told  him  I  would 
hoot  every  one  of  the  prisoners  with  my  own  hands  if  he  ordered  me,  but 
!  a^nfcssed  that  one  of  them  was  my  son.  The  major  declared  what  I 
rged  was  only  an  excuse  tr»  get  off  sliooting  my  ov^-n  l>rntherhood.     But 

last,  his  heart  seemed  touched,  and  he  ordered  my  unhappy  son  to  be 

tmght  before  him,  and  questioned  him  very  strictly.    I  shall  never  f«3rget 

terrible  scene ;  for  one  moment  I  never  thuught  of  asking  his  life  to 

spared — that  he  did  not  deserve.     He  Ijeeame  convinced  of  the  tnith  of 

7  statement,  and  ordei*ed  me  to  he  relieved  from  this  duty.     I  went  to 

fy  tent,  bowed  down  with  grief,  made  worse  by  the  gibes  and  taunts 

•  ErgliBhlftdy. 
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poured  on  me  by  the  Sikhs,  who  declared  I  was  a  renegade.  In  a  short 
time  I  heard  the  deadly  volley.  My  son  had  received  the  reward  of 
mutiny !  He  showed  no  fear,  but  I  would  rather  he  had  been  killed  in 
fight.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  major  I  was  allowed  to  perform  the 
funeral  rite  over  my  misguided  son — ^the  only  one  of  the  prisoners  over 
whom  it  was  performed,  for  the  remaining  bodies  were  all  thrown  to  the 
jackals  and  vultures.  I  had  not  heard  from  my  son  since  just  after  my 
return  from  slavery.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  I  went  to  Cabool,  and  thus 
I. met  him  again,  untrue  to  his  salt,  in  open  rebellion  against  the  master 
who  had  fed  his  father  and  himself.  But  enough — more  is  unnecessary. 
He  was  not  the  only  one  who  mutinied  piterally  he  was  not  alone  when  he 
mutinied].  The  major  told  me  afterwards  that  he  was  much  blamed  by 
the  other  officers  for  allowing  the  funeral  rite  to  be  performed  on  a  rebel. 
But  if  good  deeds  wipe  away  sins — ^which  I  have  heard  some  Sahibs 
believe  as  well  as  we  do — ^his  sins  will  be  very  white.  Bad  fortune  never 
attends  on  the  merciful.    May  my  major  soon  become  a  general ! " 

Our  steamer  was  some  hours  before  its  time,  but  one  of  Lord 
Hobart's  aides-de-camp  soon  appeared,  and  we  drove  off  to 
Guindy,  which  is  some  nine  miles  from  the  landing-place. 

Our  way  lay  first  along  the  shore,  and  made  me  think  of  the 

very  sensible  answer  made  to  me  by  F ,  when  I  was  talking 

about  going  to  India.  **Go,"he  said,  "for  God's  sake.  If  you 
only  spend  twelve  hours  on  the  beach  at  Madias,  it  will  be  a 
great  deal  better  than  nothing," 

Thence  we  drove  on,  passing  Fort  St,  George,  the  cathedral, 
and  other  buildings,  observing  the  huge  "  Compounds"  which 
make  the  distances  of  Madras  more  tremendous  even  than  those 
of  other  Indian  cities,  admiring  the  brilliant  yellow  flowers  of  the 
Thespesia  populneoy  whicli  is  planted  in  avenues,  and  crossing  two 
rivers — one  of  which,  the  Adiar,  is  rather  pretty. 

Arrived  at  Guindy,  I  found  many  familiar  faces  gathered  in  the 
bright  aiiy  rooms,  and  had  many  questions  to  answer  about  some 
of  you. 

Here,  in  India,  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  Parell,  do  I  see  the 
Punkah  at  work.  It  is  the  **  cool  season,"  but  the  sim  does  not 
leave  us  in  any  doubt  as  to  whether  we  are  in  the  Tropics,  Life, 
I  can  see  at  a  glance,  is  arranged  in  eveiy  way  much  more  for  a 
hot  cUmate  than  in  Calcutta. 

It  was  the  MohuiTum  festival,  and  we  diove  into  the  town  this 
evening  to  see  some  masquing  at  the  quarters  of  the  body-guai-d. 
There  was  dancing,  and  sword-play,  and  music  intermingled  with 
songs,  in  honour  of  Hassan  and  Hoossein,  the  heroes  of  the  day. 

Very  striking  was  the  scene,  as  we  looked  out  from  the  bril- 
Uantly-Ughted  tent,  past  the  long  lines  of  gaily-dressed  actors  or 
spectators,  into  the  purple  darkness. 

«««««««« 

The  drive  back  was  charmingly  cool,  and  the  trees  by  the  way- 
side were  full  of  fireflies.   .  I  did  not  meet  with  these  from  the 
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time  I  left  Matheraii  till  I  saw  them  floating  about  like  flakes  of 
light  in  tlie  pkasatit  garden  of  Belvedere,  but  they  were  to-iiight 
to  be  coimted  by  thousands,  and  seemed  to  prefer  the  topmost 
twige,  round  which  they  hovered  in  a  davsxling  cloud* 

Late  at  night,  after  the  guests  had  departed,  I  walked  about  on 
the  ten-ace.  The  Southern  Cross  was  just  coming  up  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  far  more  beautiful  False  Cross  was  high  in 
heaven. 

There  was  a  very  fair  telescope  on  the  steps  which  lead  down  to 
the  garden,  through  which  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  Jupiter*8 
sateUites. 

Feb,  UVA* — We  drove  in  the  morning  to  St,  Thomas's  Mount, 
where  mj  grandfather  lived  long.  I  am  glad,  by  the  way,  to 
observe  that  the  Materia  Indica  keeps  its  place,  in  spite  of  all 
changes*    Colonel  Drury  quotes  it  at  almost  every  second  page. 

The  Mount  is  a  rising  ground,  said,  I  see  in  Murray's  handbook^ 
to  be  composed  of  greenstone  and  syenite.  Its  elevation  is  very 
'  Bmall,  but  springing  out  of  the  dead  level  plain  it  looks  more  con- 
siderable than  it  is.  A  flight  of  steps — once,  I  suppose  a  Via 
Cnicis — leads  to  a  little  chapel  at  the  top,  which  belongs.  I  am 
told,  to  that  strange  Unk  between  the  East  and  West,  the  Catholic 
Aimenians,  I  observed  the  tomb  of  a  lady  born  at  Julfa,  near 
Ispahan. 

Here  I  took  an  opportunity  of  going  over  one  of  the  much- 
talked-of  douhle-etoreyed  barracks,  and  of  comparing  it  with  the 
gingle-etoreyed  barracks  which  some  persons  prefer, 

I  walked,  too,  through  the  ai*tillery  lines  and  batteries,  seeing  all 
their  arrangements,  under  the  guidance  of  a  most  intelUgent 
officer. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  went  to  visit  the  Agri-Horticultural  Gardens, 
where  I  came  to  know  the  l*arkia,  a  beautiful  American  tree  of 
the  acacia  family ;  saw  far  the  finest  baobab  I  have  yet  seen ;  met 
again  with  the  curious  Cre^t'entia  cujete^  the  calabash  tree,  which  I 
had  learned  to  distinguish  at  Barraokpore;  came  to  know  the 
Nux  vomica,  and  learned  that  odd  habit  of  the  sandalwood,  which 
makes  it  delight  to  grow  up  from  a  seedHng  in  tlie  midst  of 
another  tree. 

The  director  of  the  museum,  into  which  we  had  meant  to  look, 
was  not  at  home,  so  we  drove  on  to  the  observatory,  where  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Pogson^  who,  long  known  in  the 
scientific  world,  became  famous  far  beyond  its  bounds  by  the 
accident  of  an  astronomer  in  Gottingen  havdng  telegraphed  to 
him  a  year  or  two  ago  to  look  for  a  missing  comet  in  a  particular 
portion  of  the  heavens,  which  led  to  liis  discovering  the  wanderer- 
Mr.  Pogson  presented  me  to  his  daughter,  one  of  the  few  ladicj?,  I 
stippose,  in  the  world  who  are  employed  in  a  high  scientific  capacity 
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by  any  government,  and  conducted  me  over  a  large  part  of  his 
dominions,  explaining  requirements  and  other  matters  of  business, 
besides  showing  me  much  £hat  was  scientifically  interesting* 

Then  we  went  upstsdrs,  and  I  saw,  at  length,  the  moon  through 
a  powerful  telescope,  learning  thereby  to  appreciate  the  excellence 
of  Mr*  Nasmyth's  photographs. 

I  Saw,  too,  the  Nebula  in  Orion  and  Sirius,  called  by  the  wise 
Alph  Can  Maj  I 

My  friend  of  the  Bed  Sea,  Canopus,  was  in  great  beauty,  and 
M  Argi  was  pointed  out  to  me,  which  offers  to  the  observer  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  world  on  fire. 

Feb.  nth. — ^Hours  are  early  in  this  climate,  and  by  half-past  six 

this  morning  I  was  with  Z in  the  gardens,  which  are  fietr  the 

most  extensive  I  have  seen  in  India.  A  sofk  mist  lay  over  the 
whole  country,  and  every  leaf  was  glistening  with  water-drops. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  pleasant  wandering,  I  saw  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  the  DiUenia  speciosa,  the  Cerbera  Odollam,  the  Petrceoy 
and  several  other  plants. 

The  Beaumontia  was  in  great  splendour,  and  here  I  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  the  beautiful  little  honey-bird,  who  was  busily  engaged 
in  having  his  break&st.  These  exquisite  creatures  are  very  easily 
tamed,  and  are  kept  as  pets. 

When  I  had  seen  enough  of  the  gardens,  Z drove  me  roimd 

the  park,  which  is  curiously  like  the  Chace  at  Aldermaston — ^the 
banian,  very  numerous  here,  doing  duty  for  the  oak.  The  park  is 
almost  six  miles  roimd,  and  has  many  pretty  retired  nooks,  with 
water  lying  amidst  tangled  thickets.  The  antelopes  allowed  the 
pony-carriage  to  come  quite  close,  and  then  boimded  off,  rather 
to  display  their  agility,  I  think,  than  from  any  feeling  of  fear. 

After  breakfast  came  a  morning  of  visits  and  conversations  with 
the  Chief-Justice,  the  members  of  Council,  and  some  native  gentle- 
men, all  agreeable  and  instructive. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  into  Madras,  walked  over 
Government  House,  saw  the  fort,  the  site  of  the  proposed  har- 
bour, the  arsenal,  with  the  keys  of  Pondicherry,  and  many 
other  things.  The  same  light  airs  continue,  and  there  was  no 
surf  to  speak  of. 

At  night  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  natives,  with  most  of 
whom  I  had  some  talk. 

Feb.  ISth. — ^I  spent  the  horn's  from  half-past  six  to  half-past  nine 
in  the  Agri-Horticultural  Gardens,  where  there  was  a  flowernshow, 
and  to-day,  at  last,  I  saw  the  Buteafrondosa^  covered  with  its  scarlet 
flowers. 

The  show  would  have  been,  taken  as  a  whole,  good  in  most 
English  towns,  and  the  foliage  plants  would  have  been  thought 
excellent,  as  I  conceive,  anywhere.    The  first  prize  for  these  was 
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gained  by  a  native  of  rank,  who  had  gone  to  great  expense,  and 
taken  an  immense  amount  of  personal  trouble,  in  forming  and 
enperintending  his  collection, 

I  was  naturally  most  interested  by  the  ordinary  produce  of  the 
country,  by  the  various  grains  grown  on  the  Goverament  farm  at 
Sydapet,  by  the  tea  from  the  Neilghcrries,  by  the  dyes  and  gums^ 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  I  tasted  the  rose-apple,  Jambosn  vahfarU^ 
which  I  liked  extremely,  and  which  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  being  preserved,  as  they  preserve  fruits  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  Sapota  I  thought  admirable,  Uke  a  glorified  medlar. 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  a  little  more  of  Madras,  but  ray  days 
in  India  are  numbered.  As  it  was,  however,  I  met  all  the  people 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  except  the  Commander4n-Cliief, 
who  is  away  in  Bunnali,  and  the  quiet  of  Guindy*  aflbrded  ample 
opportunity  for  long  talks. 

Fib*  19/A. — I  started  yesterday  evening,  and  found  myself  at 
Erode  early  this  morning.  The  last  place  I  observed  was  the 
ctation  for  Arcot,  famous  in  the  chequered  history  of  Sepoy 
fidelity,  and  once  or  twice  in  the  night  a  bright  moon  showed  me 
that  I  was  running  through  a  picturesque  and  mountainous 
country.  From  Erode  I  went  in  about  six  hours  to  Tanjore* 
passing  through  a  great  plain  in  which  rice  is  largely  cultivated, 
'  and  where  the  aloe  and  the  prickly-pear — both,  I  presume,  Portu- 
guese introductions — -give  a  quite  peculiar  chamcter  to  the 
landscape.  Most  of  the  rice,  unhappily,  has  been  lately  reaped^ 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  a  second  crop  upon  the  ground,  and 
this  is  enchantingly  green*  The  temperature  is  very  liigh,  and  it 
well  may  be,  considering  we  are  already  far  on  in  February,  and 
within  eleven  degrees  of  tlie  equator. 

I  reached  Taujore  soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  had  a  most 
friendly  reception  on  the  pait  as  well  of  the  princess  and  her 
family,  as  of  our  own  officials. 

The  aftenioon  passed  in  convershig  with  our  host,  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  collector,  well  known  not  only  as  a  man  of  busineRS,  but  as  a 
naturalist  and  sportsman,  who  told  me  a  great  deal  that  was  novel 
and  valuable. 

•  Six  moDthfl  liaTo  not  paaacd  awn  7,  and  nl!  the  oompnny  of  frion.is  who  ma  do  GiiindV" 
eo  pleiif^ant  to  mo  aro  flOAtterod  to  the  wind*.  Lord  Hobart  baa  gono,  leaving  bohind 
him  t  ion  of  a  Governor,  who,  at  firat  nnpopnlar,  grudimUy  won  tho  eiteem  of 

nil   V  rn   wa9  worth  ha vinj(,  by  fltoady  devotion  to  the  bent  intorestii  of  the 

lt  v;bom  ho  waa  aet  to  rtLlo,  as  ho  nndoratoid  thono  iot)rcfttft.      I  had  known 
my  yoara  ))flforo  hia  appoiotmont,  by  tho  Dulce  of  Argyll,  to   the  Govcrnor- 

' —   '  ^ '  *  ns  into  otJiciat  relatioua,  and  no  ono  could  know  him  for  many 

k   by  iho  solidity  of  hiR  clmrac tv-T.  and  by  tho   f;K't   that  h*> 
...     1^     .-ut  o(  public  ftffairi*  a   far  moro  abidini?  at'n.HO   of  duty,  and  a 
fnd  lar  Ics^   oaAiiy  astisfied  with  plnusibilities,  than  many  men  who  impress  their 
lujijuaiutanoc  and  the  public  far  nioii)  dijeply. 

Ifii  brothor,  Frederick  Hobart,  wbo4i5  worth  Iliad  leameJ  to  know  at  th<^  India  OfHce, 
and  vho  wa«  Ataytujyr  at  Ouiudy  in  biid  health  when  I  was  thoro.  Hired  to  com©  home, 
but  ii  also  now  no  moro.     "•  la  pacii  ronuiiiscant/* — Hauipden,  Augaet  U,  1875. 

2  s  2 
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We  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  ako  in  looking  over  some  of  the 
manufacturee  of  Tanjore  and  Madura,  I  could  see  no  good  pat- 
terjj  and  no  good  carpets,  though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
excellent  specimens  of  both  are  produced  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  Madura  copper- work,  inlaid  with  silver,  is  handsome,  but  ta 
my  eye  not  very  attmctive.  The  silk  fabrics,  on  the  other  hand, 
pleased  me  extremely,  and  I  bought  several  specimens* 

When  it  began  to  get  a  little  cool,  we  drove  to  the  Great 
Temple,  which  is  really  a  noble  thing.  You  will  find  it  figured 
and  described  in  Ferguseon ;  so  it  will  probably  be  enough  if  I 
say  that  the  general  effi*ct  is  not  less  imposing,  though  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Edfou  or  Denderah.  The  temples  of  Benares 
filled  me  ^\4th  something  nearly  akin  to  disgust,  but  tliis  is  very 
diiFerent.  The  famous  black  bull  is  a  gmnd  beast,  of  Egyptian 
proportions  and  benignity.  If  only  they  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  propitiate  him  witli  oil  I  Still  after  the  horrors  of  the  holy 
city  on  the  Ganges,  everything  here  looked  comparatively  clean 
and  dignified. 

We  lingered  long  amongst  the  courts  of  this  splendid  temple, 
learning  the  uses  of  it^  difierent  parts,  and  strolled  a  little  in  the 
till  lately  neglected  garden,  which  is  gradually  being  put  into  order 
by  the  local  British  providence.  The  lovely  Clitorea  terjiata  was 
growing  wild,  as  mercury  might  be  doing  in  such  a  place  at 
home. 

From  the  temple  we  drove  throngli  the  town,  wliich  was  full  of 
richly  carved  idol  cars,  and  went  out  to  a  picturesque  bridge  over 
the  Cauvery.  The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  well 
wooded,  but  a  little  way  off  the  wood  ceases,  and  there  is  one 
unbroken  rice-field  down  to  the  sea.  It  is  this  vast  breadth  of 
irrigated  land  which  makes  the  Tanjore  district  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  valuable  in  India,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  some  of 
the  natives  here  have  lately  applied  to  the  Sydapet  farm  for  the 
assistance  of  a  trained  agriculturist,  which  will,  I  hope,  soon  be 
given  them. 

Amongst  others  whom  I  met  at  dinner  to-night  was  the  distin- 
guished scholar,  Dr,  Bumell,  who  is  judge  here,  and  who  t^>ld  me 
an  infinity  of  interesting  things, 

After  dimier  the  princess  had  arranged  a  nautuh  for  us,  and 
>me  ver}*  good  fireworks,  but  they  were  not  different  from  those 
I  have  described  elsewhere, 

Feb.  20th, — This  morning  wo  walked  over  the  palace,  visited  the 
senior  widow  of  the  late  prince,  and  then  went  to  pay  our  respects 
to  the  princess,  with  wliuni  we  conversed  through   the   ni' 
purdah,  or  curtain,  and  whose  veiy  pleasant  vc»ice  made  us  v,  a.,. 
that  that  silly  piece  of  etiquette  might  be  abandoned, 

The  palace  is  large,  with  some  fine  features,  and  coniman<ts  m 
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good  view  over  the  city,  whose  roofs,  unlike  those  we  had  become 
familiar  with  in  northern  India,  were  not  flat,  but  pointed. 

There  were  an  arsenal  now  empty  of  weapons,  many  rich 
dresses,  a  most  valuable  Sanskrit  library,  and  not  a  few  creatures 
in  the  nature  of  pets,  to  be  inspected.  Amongst  these  last  I 
observed  particularly  the  Indian  fox,  a  lovely  little  animal,  so  fleet 
that  foxhounds  have  no  chance  with  it. 

Trichixopoly,  Feb.  20th. — We  left  Tanjore  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  came  to  this  famous  spot,  where  we  are  staying  with  the 
judge,  Mr.  Webster,  who  has  just  been  showing  us  the  Great 
Temple  of  Seringham,  an  enormous  place,  much  larger  than  that 
of  Tanjore,  and  aSbrding  within  its  huge  precincts  accommodation 
to  a  perfect  host  of  Brahmans,  and  others  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  sanctuary — ^by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of 
its  beauty  or  impressiveness.  We  wandered  about  it  in  all 
directions,  accompanied  by  the  managers,  over  roofs,  through 
courts,  and  right  up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  gopuras  or  gateways 
(turn  to  Fergusson),  from  which  there  was  a  quite  admirable 
view,  northward  towards  the  mountains  which  boimd  the  plain  of 
Trichinopoly,  eastward  along  the  great  irrigated  level,  and  west- 
ward to  the  source  of  all  its  prosperity,  the  huge  irrigation  dam 
on  the  Cauvery.  You  should  have  seen  us  sitting  in  a  bower 
wholly  woven  out  of  white  oleander  and  jasmine,  inspecting  the 
treasures  of  the  temple — ^pearl  and  ruby,  diamond  and  emerald, 
worked  into  many  hideous  shapes,  while  a  nautch  of  the  usual 
dreary  kind  droned  its  slow  length  along,  and  half  the  population 
surged  round  in  a  noisy,  more  than  half-naked  crowd.  I  have 
rarely  assisted  at  so  strange  a  performance. 

The  great  Hindu  sect  of  the  Yishnuvites  is,  in  this  part  of  India, 
divided  into  two  parties  "  the  men  of  the  south  "  and  "  the  men 
of  the  north."  The  "  men  of  the  south "  wear  the  symbolical 
trident  on  their  foreheads,  but  they  produce. the  end  of  it  to  a 
point  about  half-way  down  the  nose,  while  the  *'men  of  the 
north  "  cut  it  short  between  the  eyebrows.  The  Great  Temple  of 
Seringham  is  in  the  hands  of  the  "  men  of  the  south,"  but  the 
**  northerners "  have  the  right  of  worshipping  there  in  a  quiet 
way — though  they  must  by  no  means  cany  about  the  objects  of 
their  worslnp  in  procession.  The  great  majority  of  the  crowd 
accordingly  had  the  trident  far  down  the  nose,  but  here  and  there 
appeared  some  heterodox  person  who  was  so  much  left  to  himself 
as  to  omit  the  last  inch.  Those  who  have  sailed,  as  you  have, 
between  Tentyra  and  Ombos,*  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a 
serious  riot  amongst  these  religionists  is  one  of  the  agreeable  pos- 
fiibilities  which  is  always  impending  over  Trichinopoly. 

M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 

•  Juv.  Sat.  XV. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY'S  HYPOTHESIS  THAT 
ANIMALS  ARE  AUTOMATA.* 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEYS  reputation  as  a  physiologist  is  so 
great,  that  those  who  do  not  follow  his  physiological 
reasonings  will  do  well  to  suppose  that  the  fault  is  their  own.  It 
is  otherwise  with  his  conclusions  respecting  mental  philosophy. 
"With  regard  to  sensation,  volition,  thought,  and  contrivance,  a 
person,  who  reflects  on  himself  and  on  what  he  reads  about  others, 
acquires  a  stock  of  experience  which  will  bear  to  be  weighed 
against  that  of  the  expert,  and  entitles  him  to  inquire,  with  less 
respect  of  persons,  whether  what  seems  to  him  wild  and  incon- 
clusive is  not  really  what  it  seems  to  be.  All  that  modesty 
requires  is  that  he  should  examine  any  paradoxical  announcements 
of  the  great  teacher,  not  with  the  oflF-hand  tren chancy  which  their 
nature  might  seem  to  justify,  but  with  that  respectfal  elaboration 
which  is  due  to  the  reputation  of  their  sponsor.  And  if  this 
excuses  an  unlearned  person  for  applying  to  questions  of  this 
kind  what  may  be  called  logical  or  metaphysical  common  sense, 
there  is  just  now  a  special  reason  for  taking  that  liberty.  For,  as 
the  methods  of  material  science  are  eveiy  year  more  freely  applied 
to  subjects  hitherto  considered  immaterial,  those  who  value  the 
ideas  of  free-will  and  a  Creator  may  be  pardoned  for  examining, 
as  occasion  offers,  how  far  this  application  is  sound,  and  how  far 
those  who   have   so   wonderfully  succeeded  in    analyzing   the 

•  Fortnightly  Review^  November  1, 1874. 
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mecliauism  of  the  material  world  ha\"e  ttereby  increased  their 
capacity  fur  detemiinmg  the  laws  of  the  world  of  sensation,  with 
reference  to  which  alone  all  mechanism  is  valuable. 

A  recent  essay  of  Professor  Huxlev  on  the  automatic  character 
of  animal  movement  raises,  I  think,  this  question. 

It  18,  according  to  hinx,  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  that  beasts 
**  are  mere  machines  or  automata,  devoid  not  only  of  reason  but 
of  any  kind  of  consciousness'* — by  which  he  evidently  means,  not 
consciousness  in  the  sense  of  reflection  upon  sensation,  but 
conficionsness  in  the  sense  of  sensation  itself.  He  thus  para- 
phrases Descartes:  *'Wbat  proof  is  there  that  beasts  are  more 
than  a  superior  kind  of  mariontties^  which  eat  without  pleastire, 
cry  without  pain,  desire  notliing,  know  nothing,  and  only  simulate 
intelligence  as  a  bee  simulates  a  mathematician  ?'* 

This  position — that  animals  have  no  sensation — Mr.  Huxley  does 
not  indeed  believe,  but  he  thinks  that  it  is  defensible,  and  deserves 
to  be  treated  with  a  certain  respect.  In  this,  of  course,  ninety- 
nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  will  diifer  from  liim,  and,  being  one 
of  the  ninety-nine,  I  desire  to  justify  my  dissent  from  his 
opinion, 

A  wrong  decision  might  be  of  terrible  importance  to  the  brute 
creation  ;  but  to  this — the  practical  side  of  the  question — I  may 
apply  Dr.  Carpenter's  remark,  that  *'  the  common-sense  decision  of 
mankind  ...  is  practically  woith  more  than  all  the  arguments 
of  the  logicians  w^ho  have  discussed  the  basis  of  our  behef/*  The 
logic  of  the  matter,  ho^vever,  has  an  interest  of  its  own  in  connection 
with  what  is  called  the  argument  from  design.  For  if  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  insensible  atoms  can  produce 
the  movenietits  of  the  animal  world,  there  will  be  httle  diificulty  in 
supposing  that  anytliing  may  produce  anything. 

I  am  sensible  of  my  own  audacity.  I  am  aw^are  that  I  and  my 
ninety-eiglit  may  be  struck  by  the  anatliema  of  the  liierarchy  of 
knowledge;  "This  people  which  kiioweth  not  the  law  are 
accursed."  I  have  an  ominous  consciousness  that,  if  T  dared,  I 
could  take  into  my  mouth  the  language  of  those  typical  rebels  whose 
tragical  fate  is  incorpomted  in  one  of  the  earliest  liistories  of  our 
race :  "Is  it  a  small  thing  that  thou  hast  brought  us  up  out  of  a 
land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey,  except  thou  make  thyself 
altogether  a  prince  over  ue  ?  .  ,  .  Wilt  thou  put  out  the  eyes 
of  these  men  1*' 

Yet,  Dathan  and  Ablram  notwithstanding,  the  spirit  of  protes- 
tantism is  too  strong  for  me,  and  I  venture  foi-ward  on  behalf  of 
my  ninetj'-eiglit^  in  the  power,  or  at  least  in  the  name,  of  that 
educated  ignorance  which  men  call  common  sense. 

"  What  proof  is  there  that  beasts  are  more  than  a  superior  kind 
of  marionettes?'*     What  I  wish  to  do,  in  answer  to  this  challenge, 
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is  to  place  side  by  side  the  evidence  for  and  against  animal  sen- 
sitiveness: the  first,  as  it  lies  within  the  cognizance  of  every 
rational  being;  the  second,  as  I  collect  it  from  Mr.  Huxley's  paper, 
supplemented  by  a  perusal,  less  thorough  perhaps  than  it  ought 
to  be,  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  "Mental  Physiology." 

Beginning  at  the  beginning,  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the 
sensitiveness  of  animals,  when  fully  drawn  out,  I  take  to  be  as 
follows : — 

All  that  a  man  is  capable  of  knowing  with  absolute  certainty  is 
that  he,  individually,  feels  thus  and  thus.  The  sensations  of 
which  he  is  thus  certain  are  conditions  of  his  knowledge  of  what 
may  be  (abstract  laws),  and  the  foundations  of  his  knowledge  of 
what  M  (actual  fact). 

Among  these  sensations  (which  are  to  him  certainties  absolutely 
of  the  first  order)  are  his  pains,  pleasures,  hopes,  fears,  desires, 
purposes,  and  consequent  volitions.  Consequent,  I  say,  because 
their  connection  with  each  other,  by  way  of  cause  and  effect,  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  certain  and  immediate  experience  as  the  desires 
and  voUtions  themselves.  I  see  (or  seem  to  see)  a  wasp.  I  feel 
at  once  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  a  disinclination  to  the  act 
of  crushing  him,  but  finally  I  determine  to  destroy  him,  and  do, 
or  appear  to  myself  to  do,  so.  That  this  desire,  disinclination,  and 
determination  exist,  and  that  the  two  first  are  antecedent  to  the 
last,  is  not  more  a  matter,  of  certain  experience  than  that  the 
determination  is  caused  by  the  one  and  not  by  the  other  of  the 
antecedents — ^by  the  desire,  and  not  by  the  disincHnation. 

These  internal  facts  I  know.  Facts  external  to  myself  I  beUeve 
(as  certainties  of  the  second  order),  because  and  so  far  as  they 
account  for  my  sensations ;  and  I  believe  them  with  more  confi- 
dence, in  propoi*tion  as  the  sensations  which  have  to  be  accounted 
for  are  numerous  and  complex,  the  explanations  adequate,  and 
other  explanations  wanting. 

On  this  account,  and  this  alone,*  I  beUeve  in  the  particulars 
which  compose  an  external  world,  part  of  which  world,  that 
which  appears  to  be  most  intimately  connected  with  my  sensation, 
I  call  my  body — a  substance  which  (assuming  its  existence)  I 
find  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  that  sensational  and  voUtional 
apparatus  already  described. 

Next  the  same  evidence,  by  way  of  sight,  touch,  or  hearing, 
which  I  have  of  the  existence  of  my  own  body,  this — or  something 

*  Dr.  carpenter,  in  a  passage  which  I  have  half  quoted,  alleges  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  as  evidoDee  of  an  external  world.  If  he  means  that  every  individoal  man  may, 
in  that  respect,  rely  on  his  own  "  common  sense,"  I  entirely  r.greo  with  him.  Only  I 
attempt  to  develop  the  nnconscions  reasoning  wliich  underlies  that  common  sense.  If 
he  means  that  a  man  may  receive  the  collective  evidence  of  his  fellow-crtatares  on  this 
subject,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  till  he  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  existence  of  an 
external  world,  he  is  not  entitled  to  sssume  that  he  has  any  fellow-oreatures. 
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oaching  tJiis — I  have  of  the  existence  of  certain  other  bodies 
ibling  my  own,  I  eee,  or  hear,  or  feel  these  bodies  perform 
enoitnous  variety  of  complex  and  minute  movements*  all 
)f  which*  up  to  a  certain  jjoiiit,  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  or 
lystematized,  by  supposing  them  to  be — as  I  know  my  own 
iniilar  movements  to  be — under  the  dominion  of  Bensation- 
infer  tJiat  they  are  under  that  dununion  ;  and  the  ex- 
^rience  of  my  whole  life  may  be  considered  as  a  protracted 
rerification  of  this  inference.  The  tests  continually  supplied  of 
pts  sufficiency  are  so  varied,  so  intricate,  so  continuous,  so  multi- 
idinous,  and  so  complete,  that  it  is  an  injustict^  to  their  con* 
slusiveneas  to  compare  them  to  the  comparatively  limited  process 
:)f  scientific  inquiry.  They  form  a  kind  of  atmosphere  of  proof, 
which  a  man  is  enveloped  from  birth  to  death.  He  habitually 
l^egulates  all  ]m  conduct  by  tbe  supposition  that  he  has  fellow- 
creatures*  whose  external  rriovements  are  due  to  the  same  internal 
)jinciple8  of  sensation  as  his  own  ;  and  amidst  all  the  complication 
>f  circumRtance  to  which  this  supposition  is  applied  it  never  fails 
im.  There  are  plenty  of  difficulties  in  accounting  for  the 
ragaries  of  human  conduct^  plenty  of  tlieories  respecting  the 
origiD,  nature,  and  limits  of  Imrnan  faculties.  But  since  the 
Bcreatiou  of  the  world  I  never  heard  tlmt  any  person  attempted  to 
^^rgue  that  what  we  call  volition,  as  it  was  ceilaiuly  the  cause  of 
^Bis  own  conduct^  did  not,  to  tlie  same  extent,  furnish  an  adequate 
^Lccount  of  that  of  hiE  neighbours. 

^K    When  we  push  our  analysis  beyond  this  point,  no  doubt  we 
^poon  get  into  darkiicss.     But  up  to  this  point  it  is  a  blaxe  of 
indulutable  Ught. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  select  from  the  accumulated  e\'idenc6 
rhich  must  be  afforded  by  every  human  life  a  single  group  of 
phenomena — a  fencing  bout,  with  all  the  rapid  and  various 
^lotions  of  the  fencers,  each  bom  of  the  moment,  and  adjusted 
ritb  the  subtlest  precision  to  those  of  the  adversary.  All  tliis 
Liinute  adjustment  is  simply  explained  if  I  assume  in  each  fencer 
nature  like  that  which  I  know  to  exist  in  myself*  capable  of 
terming  a  desire  to  hit  an  adversary,  and  to  avoid  being  hit  by 
m,  of  devising  means  of  eflecting  these  objects,  and  of  directing 

bodily  frame  to  take  these  means. 

And  what  is  the  counter-supposition  ?     I  will  fii-st  say  wliat  it 

>t.     Mechanical  science  nmy  be  readily  conceived  capable  of 

ag  a  machine,  actuated  by  a  single  moving  power,  and  caus- 

two  automata  to  perform  a  certain  aeries  of  pre-arranged 

tiiotioiiR,  exactly  similar  to    those    of    a    particular,    actual,    or 

imagined  fencing  matcli,  and  having,  of  coui-se,  a  definite  relation 

each  oth^r.     But  this  is  far  from  what  is  required. 

What  is  wanted  is  thiE — such  a  dispoaitiou  *A  (by  hypothesi) 
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BenseleBS  particles  of  matter  as  -will  be  sufficient  without  the  inter- 
vention of  conBciousnesB  or  sensation,  or  purpose,  or  volition^  to 
produce  in  one  of  these  fencers,  and  equally  in  any  number  of 
other  fencers,  under  any  variety  of  circumstances  under  which 
they  may  meet  an  opponent,  a  series  of  complicated  motions 
adjusting  themselves  pro  re  nata,  and  quicker  than  thought  to  the 
unknown  and  unforeseen  and  imperceived  actions  of  the  other ; — 
unknown  and  imforeseen  and  unpcrceived,  I  eay,  because  neither 
of  the  combatants  is^  by  hypothesis,  capable  of  knowledge*  fore* 
thought,  or  perception. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  believe  this  possible  would  be  the  very 
fanaticism  of  credulity — faintly  expressed  by  the  fine  old  formula 
**  credo  quia  imposdbile^'  which,  whatever  its  value  in  theology,  ha« 
not  yet  established  for  itself  a  place  in  physical  science.  Why*  then^ 
do  I  take  the  trouble  to  draw  out  so  laboriously  what  if  nakedly 
assumed  would  be  generally  accepted  as  self-evident  f  I  do  it 
because  the  argument  fur  animal  sensation  and  volition  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  for  the  sensation  and  vohtion  of  our  fellow-men. 

The  motions  of  a  dog,  when  I  romp  with  him,  are  not  so  compli- 
cated as  those  of  a  fencer.  But  still  they  are  sufficiently  minute 
and  various.  His  jumps  and  feints — the  flashes  of  lus  eyes  with 
aU  their  bright  varieties  of  expression,  the  pricking  up  of  his 
ears,  the  qui  veering  of  liis  tail,  have  a  relation  t-o  my  acts  and  to 
each  other  perfectly  intelligible,  if  I  suppose  him  to  be  actuated 
by  sensations  of  joy,  hope,  and  desire  bearing  a  certain  analogy  to 
ray  own.  Refuse  me  that  supposition  and  I  am  wholly  unable  to 
give  any  account  whatever  of  that  close  coiTolation  which  exists 
between  his  acts  and  mine,  and  p<m,  ratione  of  the  general  corre- 
lation between  all  the  acts  of  the  different  members  of  the  human 
and  brute  creation. 

Look  at  the  case  in  its  physiological  details. 

By  certain  internal  molecular  movements,  I  set  my  limbs  in 
motion,  and  effect  a  variety  of  gesticulations  from  which  certain 
other  molecular  movements  are  transmitted  tlirough  the  interme- 
diate space  to  the  eye  of  the  dog,  and  through  his  eye  to  his  bniin 
— ^immediately  thereupon  molecular  movements  are  imparted  to 
hU  Kmbs,  eyes,  legs,  tail,  and  ears,  issuing  in  fiu-ther  antics  on  bis 
part,  which  are  in  like  manner  tmnsmitted  back  through  tny  ' 
to  my  brain.  Then,  da  capo^  I  set  to  work  again  vrith  my  respc 
sivo  gesticulations,  and  he  with  his  antics,  and  bo  on  as  long  as  we 
go  on  playing.  The  adjustment  of  my  motions  to  those  of  the 
dog  is  in  all  its  stages  within  my  immediate  experience.  I  can 
analyze  it  with  ease  and  certainty.  I  find  it  to  depend  upon  nij 
perception  of  the  dog's  motions,  my  intei-pretation  of  his  motioi 
my  pleasure  in  his  motions*  my  desire  to  produce  similar  motion 
an  instinctive  apprehension  that  certain  further  movemeuta  on  my 
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part  will  have  this  effect,  and  a  consequent  volition  to  make,  and  a 
consequent  making,  of  those  certain  movements.  So  far  so  good. 
But  if  the  dog  ia  only  a  better  kind  of  manonette^  there  is,  on  his 
Bide,  a  break  in  the  chain  of  causation.  He  has  no  perception  of 
motions,  no  interpretation  of  them,  no  jjleasure  in  them,  no 
on  to  impress  on  his  limbs  any  expression  of  his  own  pleasure 
— nothing  whatever  to  link  the  action  of  tlie  sensory  or  afferent 
to  that  of  the  motor  or  efferent  nerves.  The  reason  why  the 
vibrations  received  in  his  brain  through  his  eye  should  cause  other 
vibrations  affecting,  with  such  variety  and  subtlety^  eyes,  ears, 
tliroat,  mouth,  legs,  and  tail,  is  absolutely  wanting,  and  the  motions 
themselves  remain  absolutely  unexplained  except  on  the  astonish- 
ing and  gratuitous  hypothesis  of  which  I  have  attempted  feebly 
to  illustrate  the  incredibilitj%  If,  instead  of  making  myself  party 
to  the  game,  I  imagine  two  dogs  plajing  together,  with  an  even 
more  exuberant  variety  of  capej-s  to  be  accoimted  for,  I  have  a 
precise  parallel  to  my  two  fencers — the  difference  between  the 
two  cases  being,  on  the  whole,  not  unfairly  represented  by  the 
evidently  immaterial  distinction  that  on©  pair  of  phenomena  have 
legs  a^piece  and  the  other  four- 
all  this  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  shown  that  the  evidence  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  human  beings  is  as  conclusive  as  anything 
can  well  be,  and  that,  with  unimpoHant  difference  of  degree,  the 
evidence  for  the  sensitiveness  of  animals  is  the  same  as  the 
evidence  for  the  sensitiveness  of  men  other  than  ourselves*  I  call 
the  difference  of  degree  imimpoiiant,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
sliould  say  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  a  fact  was  deposed  to 
by  1,000  credible  witnesses,  or  by  1,001.  There  is,  no  doubts  a  real 
difference  in  the  weight  of  evidence,  appreciable  by  a  logical 
micrometer;  but  not  a  difference  of  which  any  sensible  person 
really  desirous  of  arriving  at  tnith  would  stop  to  take  notice. 

Tills  being  the  overwhelming  evidence  on  one  side,  what  is  that 
on  the  other  I  And  first,  what  ouglit  it  to  be  ?  It  may  be  negative 
Or  positive,  or  both*  It  may  bo  sliown  negatively  that  the  received 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  motion  is  incredible  in  its 
nature,  or  that  it  is  inadequate  to  account  for  these  phenomena ; 
or  it  may  be  slaown  positively  that  other  causes  known  to  exist,  or 
at  least  capable  of  distinct  imagination,  are  equally  or  more,  or  at 
least  sufficiently,  adequate  to  produce  the  phenomena  fur  which  we 
have  to  accoimt. 

I  do  not  see  that  Mr»  Huxley,  or  Descartes  as  exhibited  by  him, 
makes  any  attempt  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  non-sensitive 
hj^pothesia,  by  discrediring  that  which  is  in  possession.  They  do 
not  deny  that  they  are  themselves  sensitive,  or  that  sensitiveness 
is  an  established  part  of  the  constitution  of  nature.  In  fact,  I 
suppose  that  the  whole  course  of  their  Hfe  has  been  regulated  by 
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the  supposition  that  other  human  baings  are  sensitive  Uke  them- 
selves. They  cannot  affect  to  say  that  it  is  h  priori  incredible  or 
even  improbable  that  the  principle  of  action  thus  admitted  to  exist 
in  human  beings  should  extend  to  binites ;  they  do  not  contend 
that  the  piinciple  which  is  adequate  (as  far  as  it  goes)  to  account 
for  human  actions  is  less  adequate  to  account  for  those  of  brutes. 
They  leave  the  sensitive  theory  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
immense  weight  of  positive  proof  which  I  have  set  forth,  and 
bring  themselves  under  the  obligation  of  exhibiting  some  counter 
theory  wliich  vnA  stand  some  comparison  Avith  it  in  point  of  com- 
pleteness and  intelUgibiKty.  To  demand  our  attention  for  any- 
thing lees  than  this  is  to  trifle  with  the  subject. 
Now,  what  is  done  in  fulfilment  of  this  obUgation  1 
Here  is  the  salient  point  of  Descartes'  argument  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Huxley : — 

"  When  one  who  falls  from  a  height  throws  his  hands  forwards  to  save 
his  head,  it  is  in  virtue  of  no  ratiocination  that  he  performs  this  action ;  it 
does  not  depend  upon  his  mind,  but  takes  place  merely  because,  his  senses 
being  affected  by  the  present  danger,  some  change  arises  in  his  brain, 
which  determines  the  animal  spirits  to  pass  thence  into  the  nerves  in  such 
a  manner  as  is  required  to  produce  this  motion  in  the  same  way  as  in  a 
machine,  and  without  the  mind  being  able  to  hinder  it.  Now,  since  we 
observe  this  in  ourselves,  why  should  we  be  so  much  astonished  if  the 
light  reflected  from  the  body  of  a  wolf  into  the  eye  of  a  sheep  has  the 
same  force  to  execute  in  it  the  motion  of  flight  ?  " 

If  in  this  passage  "  mind  "  had  merely  meant  ratiocination,  what 
Descartes  says  would  be  indisputable.  But  it  would  not  be  the 
paradox  which  Mr.  Huxley  imputes  to  him. 

" Descartes' line  of  argument,"  says  Mr.  Huxley,  "is  perfectly  clear. 
He  starts  from  reflex  action  in  man,  from  the  unquestionable  fact  that,  in 
ourselves,  co-ordinate  purposive  actions  may  take  ])Iace  without  the  inter- 
vention of  consciousness  or  volition,  or  even  contrary  to  the  latter.  As 
actions  of  a  certain  degree  of  complexity  are  brought  about  by  mere 
mechanism,  why  may  not  actions  of  still  greater  complexity  be  the  i-esult 
of  a  more  refined  mechanism?  What  proof  is  there  that  brutes  are  other 
than  a  superior  race  of  marionettes^  which  eat  without  pleasure^  ci-y  without 
pain^  desire  notliing^  know  nothing^  and  only  simulate  intelligence  as  a  bee 
simulates  a  mathenuitician  ?" 

And  he  makes  his  own  meaning  indisputable  by  observing  that 
the  Port  Royalists  found  in  the  Cartesian  theory  a  defence  for 
cruelty. 

Taking,  then,  Descartes  in  the  sense  here  imposed  upon  him,  i.e^ 
as  denying  animal  sensation,  I  have,  it  seems  to  me,  incidentally 
anticipated  his  arguments. 

The  reason  why  wo  should  be  "astonished"  in  the  case 
supposed  by  him  is  this — that  the  sense  of  danger  which  he 
admits  (or  rather  knows)  to  exist  in  man,  and  which  forms  the 
connecting  link  between  the  sensory  nerves,  which  inform  us  that 
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fallingi  and  the  motor  nerves,  wliicli  throw  forward  the 
ids ;  so  that  the  one  (the  Humory)  is  broughrt  to  produce  a  certain 
Feet  on  the  other  (the  moiot*)  \  is,  on  his  hypotheeLs,  wanting  iu  the 
leep  ;  in  which,  therefore,  tlie  raya  of  Ught  can  only,  as  far  m  we 
ive  means  of  jndgiug,  produce  the  primary  eflect  proper  to  them 
as  rays  of  light,  and  not  those  Beoondarily  proper  to  tlierii  as 
iving  information  of  a  present  danger* 
Next  I  take  Mr.  Hnxley — 
(1.)  •*  What  proof/'  he  aslvs,  **  is  there  tliat  brutes  are  otluer  than 
a  euperior  race  of  marionette^?'- 

Well,  I  have  attempted  to  give  that  proof,  which  seema  to  me 
of  the  first  order  of  practical  certainty ;  aa  strong  a  proof  as  we 
could  have  tmless  we  could  get  intiide  their  mintlft  and  feel  their 
feelings  for  ourselves.  It  is  of  so  obvious  a  kind  tliat  it  ought 
Buroly  to  have  occurred  to  a  philosopher,  and,  instead  of  asking 
for  it,  it  was  his  busineBs  to  have  said  something  to  weaken  it. 

(2.)  **  As  actions  of  a  certain  complexity  are  brought  about  by 
mere  mechanism,  why  may  not  actions  of  still  greater  complexity 
be  the  result  of  more  refined  mechanism  t" 

So  I  might  ask,  it'  the  apparatus  of  analytical  geometry  can 
farmsh  the  equation  of  a  sphere,  why  cannot  it  furnish  the 
equation  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  material  universe?  or  if 
ratdte  sometimes  simulates  masonry,  why  may  we  not  expect  to 
id  it  producing  a  fac-eimile  of  Salisbury  Cathedral?  ox  if  a 
»1  note  will  niake  grains  of  sand  placed  on  a  plate  of  glass 
into  regular  shapes,  why  should  wo  doubt  that  Orpheus 
made  trees  dance  ?  or  if  a  man  may,  by  accident^  throw  sixes  tliree 
Llimes  running,  why  is  it  incredible  that,  by  accident,  he  may  have 
:)ne  on  doing  so  for  a  ceutur>"  ?  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the 
311  is  that  the  number  of  chances  against  it  is  so  immense  that, 
*ln  the  present  state  of  numeration,  it  could  scarcely  be  pronounced 
in  less  than  three  or  four  months. 

In  the  case  in  hand  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  stupendous 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  mere  mechanism  can  supply  the  placo 
of  emotion,  contrivance,  and  forethought,  and  hisure  the  appro* 
ptiatenesB  of  (e.j.)  all  those  brisk  and  expressive  movements  of  a 
iog  by  which  we  are  enul>led  to  conjecture  his  feelings  on  all  the 
ptle  daily  occurrences  of  hfe,  ^Hth  a  minutenese  and  practical 
recision  which  is  always  confirming,  by  increased  experience,  the 
beory  on  which  it  rests.  But  the  tmth  is,  it  is  the  business  of 
ae  who  protects  a  theory  not  to  ask  for  objecfiom,  but  to  admnce 
ce*  To  ask  **  why  not,"  is  not  to  argue,  K  Descartes  or 
Huxley  were  seriou8,  they  would  not  only  show  that  **  pur- 
ivo  '*  actions  have  taken  place  in  which  they  are  not  at  present 
111©  to  detect  conscionsnees  or  volition ;  but  slionld  show,  first, 
that  was  the  nature  of  the  agency  which  supplied  the  functions 
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of  consciousneBS  and  volition  when  these  faculties  appeared  to  be 
absent,  and,  secondly,  that  this  agencj,  thus  ascertained  was  com* 
petent,  not  only  to  produce  small  occasional  anomalies,  bat  to 
adjust  itself,  with  the  elasticity  of  sense  and  desire,  to  the  infinite 
and  unforeseen  varieties  of  animal  motion.  Till  we  have  some 
idea  what  an  agency  is,  we  cannot  tell  how  fiir  its  ability  to  pit)- 
duce  a  small  efifect  removes  the  improbability  of  its  producing  a 
a  great  one. 

But  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  this  is  a  scanty  mode  of  dealing 
with  Descartes'  exposition  of  his  subject — ^that  I  have  fastened  on 
his  illustration,  rather  than  his  argument,  and  that  modem  science 
has  brought  into  view,  not  one  or  two  isolated  and  exceptional 
anomalies,  but  a  large  range  of  facts,  showing  that  man  performs 
without  consciousness  a  multitude  of  actions  hitherto  held  to 
imply  skill  and  purpose,  and  that  these  investigations  give  a  force 
which  I  have  not  duly  allowed  for  to  Mr.  Huxley's  question,  "  If 
molecules  can  do  all  this,  what  Umit  is  there  to  their  powers?** 
And,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  sometimes  inferred  that  sense  and 
contrivance  would  (but  for  our  personal  experience)  be  unneces- 
sary assumptions,  and  that  molecular  movement — ^the  mechanioal 
effect  of  senseless  atom  upon  senseless  atom — cannot  be  pro- 
nounced incapable  of  producing  by  itself  all  that  world  of  motion 
which  we  call  voluntary. 

I  desire  to  examine  how  far  this  range  of  facts,  represented  :by 
the  phrase  "  imconscious*  cerebration,"  affect  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment. And,  first,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  persons  take 
hold  of  the  term  "  molecular  movement "  as  representing  some 
transcendental  force  of  unknown  nature,  invested  with  an  im- 
h'mited  and  quasi-magical  power,  and  capable  of  effecting  nobody 
knows  what,  nobody  knows  how.  If  this  is  meant,  scientific  men 
ought  to  indicate  their  incomprehensible  force  by  some  name 
suggestive  of  an  unknown  quantity — say,  ay  or  y  z — a  symbol 
which  might  have  covered  anything  that  it  might  be  con- 
venient to  imagine — even  the  spiritual  operation  of  a  creating 
InteUigence.  But,  instead  of  this,  they  have  selected  a  pair  of 
words  expressing  with  precision  two  or  three  of  the  simplest  ideas 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving. 

'* Molecular  movement"  is,  I  suppoye,  a  change  in  the  place  or 
position  of  molecules ;  and  molecules  are  very  small  particles  of 

*  I  hope  Dr.  Carpontor  will  not  think  me  impertinent  in  expressing  tihe  excoeding 
pleasure  and  instraction — that  of  a  person  who  is  entering  on  a  new  and  fascinating 
world  of  knowledge — which  I  derived  from  a  perusal  of  his  hook  on  "  Mental  Physiology," 
which  contains,  X  suppose,  tho  fullest  extant  exposition  of  this  suhject,  and  the  very 
sincere  diffidence  with  which  I  venture  to  qualify  some  of  his  conclusions.  I  may 
perhaps  add  that  what  follows  was  in  substance  written  before  I  had  read  his  book,  though 
not  before  I  had  boen  affected  by  echoes  of  it.  I  have  now  appropriated  all  that  suits 
me.  I  scarcely  know  how  much  I  have  in  one  way  or  other  taken  from  him — ^perhaps 
all  that  is  worth  reading. 
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&r;  and  matter — what  is  matter  i  WTiat  the  iking  matter  really 

"that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  gubstance  (if  any) 

sh  underlies  the  phenomena  of  eeuso^ — no    doubt  we  are 

:>lly  ignorant.     But  most  of  us  know  perfectly  well  what  we 

by  the  icord.     We  mean,  I  conceive,  that  which  occupies 

Eje.    Or,  to  express  the  definition  in  the  form  of  an  axiom,  wo 

Id  that  two  atoms  of  matter  cannot  be  at  the  same  point  of 

2Q  at  the  same  moment  of  time.    If  they  could,  they  would  not 

srhat  we  mean  by  matter.  Mr.  Huxley,  e.fj,y  professes  to  believe 

he  independent  existence  of  mind  and  matter.    He  means,  I 

Igine-,  that  miud  does  not  (in  this  sense)  occupy  space,  for  if 

:>eBt  why  is  it  not  matter? 

rnrther,  by  intuition,  experience,  or  otherwise,  we  are  led  to 

on  this  idea  of  jnatter  certain  other  characteristics — ^that 

same  atom  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once;,  that  an  atom 

fcSVinot  move  from  point  to  point  without  passing  through  the 

intermediate  space ;  that  atoms  attinct  atoms  with  a  force  varying 

inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distance;  that,  once  in  motion,  they 

^Bre  until   stopped,  with  a  momentum  propoiiioiied  to   their 

pHlocity  and  attractive  force;  that,  by  impact,  motion  may  be 

commimicated;  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal;  and  so  on.  On 

aasumptions  of  this  order,  aiising  out  of  our  conception  of  mateml 

texice,  or  naturally  attaching  to  it,  we  build  up  those  djTiamical 

i — senBeless  and  inexorable — which  govern,  if  we  could  fully 

Be   their  operation,  the  most  eccentric  movements  of  every 

lecule  of  fluid  in  a  wave  or  a  whirlwind-     It  is,  I  presume,  by 

of  the  same  order — ^by  laws,  that  is»  which  determine  the 

^mode  in  wliich  atom  shaE  impart,  motion  to  atom,  and  which 

with  such  conditions  as  velocity,  direction,  juxtaposition, 

lentum,  friction,  cohesion,  and  so  forth — that  all  those  in- 

Itely  subtle  vibrations  are  regulated  wliich  convey  the  sense  of 

Jtact  or  constitute  the  physical  form,  as  distinct  from  the  living 

^tion,  of  light,  heat,  or  somid ;  the  tremor  of  each  particle 

ig  a  perfectly  true  dynamical  result  of  the  tremor  of  its  fellows 

le  vnih  a  beauty  of  accuracy  which  it  passes  the  power  of 

1  to  explain,  or  of  microscope  upon  microscope  to  gauge. 

being  the  case  ^vith  the   inconiLiig  molecular  vibmtion 

ch  in  sentient  beings  is  tlie  ocoai^-iun  of  sensation,  aud  tliis 

ig  also  the  case  with  the  outgoing  molecidar  vibmtion  which  is 

k  instrument  of  volition,  I  first  point  out  tliat  the  second  bears  to 

^first  a  relation  utterly  inexpUcable  on  any  dynamical  principles, 

call  a  man  bad  names.     The  tremor  -which  we  call  sound 

rels  in   obedience  to  the  laws  of  material  motion  through  the 

Inncdiate  atmosphere  and  nerve-substance  till  it  reaches  iny 

^bbour's  seat  of  sensation.     This  is  to  him  the  incoming  mole- 

ir  motion,  direct,  rotatory,  spiral,  serpentine,  or  whatever  else 
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it  may  be.  If  the  whole  process  is  mechanical,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that»  subject  to  intervening  disturbances  of  a  niecbanical 
or  mechanieo-chemical  kind,  the  outgoing  and  derivative  move- 
ment, whether  tlirect»  rot>atory,  spiral,  or  other\^'i8e,  must  be  such 
as  is  required  by  its  dynamical  relations  to  its  origin*  But  what 
is  it  likely  to  be  in  the  supposed  case  ?  The  sum  of  the  outward 
molecidar  movement  may  be,  according  to  circumstances,  that 
my  adversar}"  blushes,  or  tnrnB  pale,  or  knocks  me  down,  or  rauB 
away ;  or  that,  being  a  foreigner,  he  asks  a  bystander  to  tell  him 
what  I  am  saying.  It  is  not  merely  that  between  the  respective 
extremities  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  molecular  movements 
there  is  a  connection  to  bo  established,  a  chasm  to  be  bridged 
over.  It  is  not  a  question  of  completing  an  electric  circle^  or 
transmitting  a  homogeneous  motion.  It  is  requisite  that  in  the 
course  of  connecting  these  two  nerve-movements  a  most  sur- 
prising transfomiatitm  sliou^ld  take  place,  and  that  the  velocity  or 
other  characteristics  of  the  incoming  current  should,  in  passing 
through  the  inter-nerval  district,  be  so  changed  from  fast  to  slow, 
from  straight  to  curved,  from  spiral  to  oblique,  that  under  different 
moral  circumstances  not  easily  described  in  teims  of  mixed  mathe- 
matics, it  may  transmute  itself  into  one  or  other  of  five  strangely 
different  outgoing  currents,  of  which  the  velocity  and  direction 
is  calculated  to  produce,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  blush,  a  pallor,  a 
blow,  a  retreat,  or  an  inquiry. 

Every  one  of  us  has  an  infallible  internal  experience  of  the 
process  by  which  this  kind  of  thing  is  effected  in  his  own  case* 
It  is  by  the  action  of  that  sensitive  and  volitional  machinery 
which  some  of  us,  philosophically  or  otherwise,  call  our  spiritual 
nature,  which,  though  partly  at  the  mercy  of  our  nerves,  is  in  a 
measure  their  master — a  machinery  of  perceptions,  hopes,  fears, 
desires,  affections,  and  intelHgence — ^things  of  which  we  cannot 
predicate  length,  or  breadth,  or  weight,  or  velocity,  or  cohesion, 
and  which  are  totally  incommensurable  with  those  things  to  which 
such  terras  can  be  applied,  and  appear  to  belong  to  a  different 
order  of  existence.  It  is  tliis  difference  of  order  which  I  wiah  ta 
illustrate* 

If  a  man  tells  me  that  he  mil  make  me  a  'winter  coat  of 
atmospheric  air,  I  am  somewhat  slow  to  beHeve  him^  but  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  idea  which  he  presents  to  me  is  conceivable.  For, 
after  all  atmospheric  air  and  a  coat  are  in  eodem  ffetiere.  Air  or 
some  of  its  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  grass,  gmKR 
into  that  of  a  sheep,  and  a  sheep  into  that  of  wool,  and  wool  mio 
that  of  a  coat.  Air  and  a  coat  have  many  things  in  common ; 
they  can  be  squeezed,  they  can  bo  weighed,  they  can  be  packri! 
up  and  sent  by  railway,  they  can  be  resolved  into  chenii  il 
elements  more  or  lees  similar*    But  if  he  told  me  that  he  would 
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ftR9^m»  me  a  coat  out  of  a  hope  or  a  fear,  or  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
or  a  cardinal  \nrtue,  he  would  seem  to  Die  to  be  saying  not  only 
what  IS  very  improbable,  but  what  is  absolute  nouBense.     So  of 

,  motion  and  sensation.  Motion,  of  course,  can  affect  sensation,  as  silks 

^  and  satins  may  impair  self-abasement,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
spoilt  many  a  fine  uniform ;  but  I  ask  whether  the  assertion  that 
motion  or  any  modification  of  it  can  be  or  become  thought  or 

^ignsatiou,  or  can  supply  the  absence  of  thought  or  sonBation, 
3g  their  functions  and  effecting  what  they  effect,  has  not 
le  same  kind  of  incoherent  self-condemnation  as  tlie  supposition 
that  humility  can  be  or  become  sackcloth,  or  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
become  a  component  element  of  a  red  coat  I 

I  am  of  course  aware  that  those  who  embark  upon  metaphysics 
soon  find  themselves  in  a  sea  of  alternate  imprubabihties.  I  find 
myself  driven  by  inevitable  reasoning  to  embrace  the  idea  of  a 
first  cauae  or  causes— yet  unable  to  conceive  anything  which  is 
not  an  effect  of  something  else.     Admitting   the  idea  of  a   first 

,  cause,  I  find  it  equally — ^or  rather  as  tmly — impossible  to  imapue 
that  it  had  a  beginning*  or  that  it  had  not.  ReconeiHng  myself  to 
one  or  the  other  hj^»othesis,  I  am  encountered  by  the  difficulty  of 
imagining  either  that  the  universe  can  have  become  what  it  is 
Avithout  a  design er,  or  that  any  mind  should  be  capable  of  the 
stupendous  extent  of  moral  and  physical  contrivance  which  such 
a  design  implies.  Facing  the  fact  of  the  universe,  it  is  a  strain 
on  my  mind  to  suppose  either  that  it  is  matter  oiJy^  or  that  it  is 
mind  only,  or  that  it  is  partly  one  and  partly  the  other,     I  camiot 

I  conceive  that  the  sensible  world,  ^\dth  its  historj',  science,  poetry, 
and  philosophy — vdih.  all  that  I  see  and  seem  to  learn — is  the 
mere  development  of  my  own  mind.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
matter  is  a  mere  name  to  express  the  concurrence  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  animate  world,  without  any  underlying  mibetauce 
to  suppoi^  these  sensations*     I  camiot  conceive  that  desire,  self- 

» control,  voUtion,  and  the  sense  of  identity,  are  mere  fleeting 
attributes  of  a  shifting  accumulation  of  atoms  springing  from  no 
spiritual  or  permanent  substance ;  nor,  finally,  am  I  able  to 
understand  how  that  of  wliich  the  fundamental  condition  is  that 
it  occupies  space  can  affect  or  cuniL*  into  eont/iet  y^Wx  that  which 
does  not  occupy  space.     Yet  in  each  of  these  knots  of  alteraativo 

}  impossibLlities  one — or  some  modification  of  one — must  be  true. 
Under  the  pressure  of  those  metaphysical  conceptions,    most 

^meni  I  tliinlc,  adopt  the  beHef  which  seems  most  to  satisfy  their 
own  nature;  and  these  are  curiously  different.      Dr.  Carpenter 

'  thinks  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  sentient  being  can  be  di^^ded 
into  two  sentient  beings — Mr.  Huxley  that  matter  caimot  exist 

mnless  it  is  perceptil  ile  to  some  mind.    Neither  of  these  suppositions 
presents  to  my  own  mind  the  slightest  difficulty.     On  the  other 
VOL.  X^^l.  2   T 
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hand,  Dr.  Cai-penter  treats  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  as  having 
become  eelf-evident  to  scientific  men.  To  me  it  is  a  standing 
wonder,  inconceivable  but  for  the  evidence  of  it,  that  matter 
should  be  capable  of  affecting  matter  without  touching  it — or 
rather  I  should  say  that,  to  me,  this  apparent  property  of  matter 
presents  itself  as  a  rude  indication  of  something  more  than 
matter — of  the  unapproachable  presence  of  a  super-material 
force :  a  sparkle,  as  it  were,  of  that  supreme  evidence  of  an 
immensely  powerful  mind,  which  imposes  itself  upon  me,  as  soon 
as  I  attempt  to  interpret  the  complex  mechanism  which  I  believe 
to  exist  about  me,  by  the  sensation  and  contrivance  which  I 
know  to  exist  within. 

Again,  thinkers  of  great  power  and  authority  conceive  that  exis- 
tence is  possible  without  succession — ^that  time  is  destructible,  and 
that  when  destroyed  it  will  be  replaced  by  eternity;  which  is 
something  different  from  time  (or  succession)  without  end.  All 
this  is  to  me  wholly  unimaginable.  Again,  Mr.  John  Mill  treats 
it  as  conceivable  that  to  some  other  order  of  intelUgence  it  may 
not  be  true  that  twice  two  is  equal  to  three  plus  one — or  in  other 
words,  that  to  these  intelligences  four  may  become  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  itself,  accordingly  as  we  view  it  as  equally  or  imequally 
divided— that  (1  +  1  +  1)  +  1  does  not  equal  (1  +  1) +  (1  +  1). 
Finally,  I  am  told,  with  some  considerable  confidence,  that  what 
I  call  myself  is  only  a  succession  of  sensations — that  is,  that  either 
sentiency  is  possible  wdthout  a  thing  sentient  (and  I  suppose, 
motion  without  a  thing  moveable)  or  else  that  a  substantial  thing 
may  be  composed  of  states  of  existence.  Either  of  these  propositions, 
to  speak  plainly,  seems  to  me  nonsense. 

Of  course  in  all  this  I  must  be  taken  as  speaking  **  subjectively," 
not  "objectively" — not  as  enimciating  dogmas,  but  as  exhibiting 
a  state  of  mind — "  a  poor  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own" — though  cer- 
tainly with  the  expectation  that  I  may  find  in  the  minds  of  others 
enough  support  to  keep  me  in  coimtenance. 

With  the  same  diffidence,  but  with  the  same  hope  of  support 
from  the  conunon  sense  of  mankind,  I  submit  for  the  judgment  of 
reflective  persons  the  difficulty,  to  me  insuperable,  of  supposing 
that  motion  can  supply  the  place  of  sensation,  with  which  it  has 
no  one  attribute  in  common,  except  that  of  duration ;  that  a 
change  in  the  place  of  measurable  and  ponderable  atoms — a 
change  of  which  the  attributes  and  characteristic  forms  are 
velocity,  direction,  momentum,  obliqueness,  or  rotation,  and  the 
appropriate  consequence  further  motion,  can  furnish  a  substitute 
for  the  feelings  of  an  immeasurable  and  imponderable  "Ego" — 
feeUngs  of  which  the  attributes  and  forms  are  such  as  intensity, 
pleasure,  pain,  hope,  and  fear,  and  the  appropriate  consequence, 
voUtion. 
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long  these  cunilieting  iuipo8sil)ilitioB  nnjt^physieianR  may 
IperhapB  hereafter  establiBh  Bome  order  of  precedence,  as  mathe- 
[inaticiaug  distinguifih  with  the  utmost  ease  and  security  between 
[infinitely  different  depths  of  nothingness.  But  this  being  still 
nmdime,  I  do  not  affect  to  conchide  from  what  I  have  now  said 
[more  than  this — that  iX\^  prtnid  facie  improbability  that  motion  can 
I  do  the  work  of  sensation  is  sufficiently  great  to  authorize  a  close 
\  scrutiny  of  tliose  facts  wliich  appear  to  involve  it. 

It  is  with  the  suppoi-t  of  this  h  priori  improbability,  the  amount 
.  of  which  every  reader  will  measure  for  himself,  that  I  endeavour 
1  to  show  that  the  facts  of  what  I  will  call  unconscious  volition, 
when  approached  from  the  psychological  side,  bear  a  somewhat 
I  different  aspect  from  that  which  they  bear  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  who 
I  approaches  them  from  the  side  of  physiology. 

For  the  purpose  of  eliminating  what  appears  to  me  iiTelevant, 

I  be^n  by  admitting  unresen^edly  that  numerous  mental  pro- 

[cesses*— how   numerous  wo    cannot   tell — are,  Uko  those  of  the 

[body,  wholly  imperceptible*      The  growth   of  our  powers  and 

I  habits  we  only  know  in  their  causes  and  results,  not  in  them* 

l  selves.     I  know  that  at  one  time  I  eould  not  translate  Latin  into 

KngUsK  whereas  now  I  can.     This  acquired  power  indicates  (I 

HUppose)  some   change  in    the   substance,   whether  material   or 

immaterial^  which    cunBtitutcs  the  sensitive  being  wliich  I   call 

myself.    I  remember  the  processes  on  which  this  change  was 

I  consequent — the  lessons,  the  exercises,  it  may  bo  the  whippings. 

I  But  what  the  change  itaelf  really  was — what  is  the  tlifference 

[between  the  being  **  I"  as  it  is  now,  and  the  being  "I"  as  it  was 

[then,  or  how  the  difference  came  about,  my  feelings  do  not  tell 

m%  and  possibly  my  facidties  would  not  enable  me  to  understand. 

[So  a  spontaneous  thought  arises  in  the  mind*     It  is  of  coux-se  by 

le  natural  process  that  it  does  so*     Notliing  can   possibly 

[>peu  otherwise.   But  what  that  process  is— or,  indeed,  whether  it 

[is  a  pure  consequence  of  my  own  structure,  or  is  imposed  upon 

mo  by  some  imknown  agency,  which,  by  the  law  of  its  and  my 

[  nature  htis  access  to  my  mind — ^is  entirely  hidden  from  me. 

In  all  this,  as  there  is  nothing  at  all  revolting  to  the  imagina- 
jtion,  So  there  is  nothing  to  our  present  purpose.  That  matter  or 
[spirit  may  be  capable  of  acting  \\ithout  the  agency  of  sensation, 
bleed  be  doubted  by  none  who  befieve  that  trees  grow.  But  the 
[present  question  is  not  whetlier  matter  can  act,  Imt  whether  it  can 
Iproduee  systematically,  extensively,  and  minutely,  that  particular 
Iclass  of  phenomena  which  are  usually  produced  by  contrivance 
land  volition. 

The  sjime  observation  applies  to  a  variety  of  animal  functions 
[like  digestioa,  pulsation,  respiration,  a  couglt»  or  a  sneeze,  which, 
|though  sometimes  or  always  involnntary,  are  deUcately  calculated  to 
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effect  important  purposes.  Some  of  these  are  constant — some 
exceptional ;  some  are  in  whole,  or  in  part,  consequent  on  a  pain 
or  malmse ;  some  are,  and  some  are  not,  perceptible ;  some  are, 
and  some  are  not,  capable  of  being  controlled  or  assiatod  by  voli- 
tion. But  of  all  alike  it  may  be  said  that  except  when  so  eon- 
trolled  or  aided,  they  have  not  the  versatile  adaptivenejJJS  to 
unforeseen  conjunctures  which  distinguishes  volition,  but  either 
tlie  pure  irregularity  of  a  natural  convulsion,  like  the  fall  of  a  rock, 
or  the  modified  uniformity  of  a  natural  influence,  like  the  move- 
ments of  stars,  or  the  breaking  of  waves  on  the  sea-shore,  or  an 
appeantneo  of  pre-arrangenient  to  some  specific  purpose.  And 
though  I  am  forward  to  admit  that  they  may  be  beautiful  in- 
stances of  the  skill  of  the  macliinist,  I  cannot  see  that  they 
enlarge  that  imnienBC  idea  of  the  capacity  of  natural  machinerj' 
which  we  derive,  say,  from  the  history  of  an  acorn.  It  appeal's  to 
me,  tlierefore,  that  this  class  of  uiiconBcious  operations  may  like- 
wise be  dismissed  from  our  view. 

Next  I  desire  to  bring  into  prominence  the  distinction  between 
what  we  call  sensation  or  perception,  and  what,  departing  from 
the  terminology  of  Mr.  Huxley  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  I  will  here  eall 
consciousness,  by  which  I  mean  a  certain  act  of  recoguitiou* 
realization,  reflection,  or  registration,  wMch  sometimes  does,  and 
sometimes  does  not,  accompany  sensation. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  an  immense  proportion,  possibly 
the  larger  part,  of  the  sensations  which  regulate  our  actions  and 
judgments  are  unrecognixod  at  the  moment.  The  phrases,  *•  un- 
conscious motive/'  *' undefined  appreliensifin,**  "intuitive  judg- 
ment," **  mechanical  movement,**  "  tact,"  indicate  a  class  of  phe* 
noraena  of  which  every  mans  life  is  full.  Who  can  tell  at  tho 
moment,  and  oft-hand,  why  he  disbelieves  a  statement,  why  he 
supposes  a  friend  out  of  humour,  why  he  admires  a  work  of  art, 
why  he  makes  a  long-sighted  move  at  chess?  His  reasons  are 
present  to  his  mind,  but  he  cannot  tell  what  they  are ;  they  have 
no  shape  or  distinctiveness.  He  is  not  specifically  "conscious**  of 
them,  I  say  they  are  presentp  or  at  least  that  they  are  often 
present,  not  on  any  li  priori  grounds,  but  because  we  can  often  see 
that  they  are  so  by  an  analysis  of  our  recollections.  This  anal^-sis 
is  sometimes  an  obvious  and  immediate  appreciation,  following 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  vohtion  which  it  explains  ;  sometimes  it 
is  tlie  finiit  of  a  laborious  self-scrutiny ;  sometimes  it  is  flashed 
upon  us  by  some  significant  accident  which,  to  use  a  trite  pt 
holds  up  the  mirror  to  our  mind,  and  exhibits  us  to  ours. 
Sermons  on  *' setf-deceit "  proceed  upon  tliis  fact.  Dn  Newman 
develops  it  in  an  analysis  of  consciousness.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Slill 
mukes  it  tlie  foundation  of  his  theory  that  men  argue  from  jKirti- 
culars  to  particulars*      And  it  is  not  merely  in  cases  of  6ubtk»t]r  or 
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importance  that  we  are  thrown  on  these  instinctive  volitions. 
Most  men  would  admit  that  the  majority  of  their  practical  jndg- 
,  mentB  are  formed  T^-ith  more  or  less  of  conclnsiveneee  before  the 
Hntellect  has  had  time  to  analyze  and  look  in  the  face  the  percep- 
tions which  led  to  them. 

*I  do  not  know  what  it  was  in  his  face  that  put  me  on  my 

1  guard  against  him/'  "  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  made  me 
admire  that  picture,"  '*  I  am  afraid  I  was  afitcted  more  than  I 
was  aware  by  a  feeling  of  jealousy/*  **  I  can  scarcely  say  why, 
but  I  always  distrust  projects  of  that  kind/* 

Such  phrases  are  familiar.    And  they  show — what  is  not  more 

I  wonderful  than  anything  else — that  the  practical  connection 
between  sensation  and  volition  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  specific 
recognition  of  motivei^,  and  therefore  may,  and  often  does,  precede 
and  even  dispense  vnih  it.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  A 
motive  or  reason  is  almost  always  entangled  with  other  concurrent 
and  adverse  motives  or  reasons,  each  obati-ucting  our  view  of  the 
other,  yett  in  the  aggi-egate,  pressing  us  in  tliis  or  that  direction. 
And  the  power  of  estimating  these  conflicting  aggregates,  and 
striking  a  balance  between  them  (which  constitutes  a  sound 
practical,  or  artistic  judgment)*  is  more  prompt  than  that  of  Am- 
secting  the  pressure,  and  ascertaining  what  it  is  composed  of 
■  (which  is  analytical  talent).*  This,  I  think,  every  one  who  reflects 
P  can  feel  to  be  true. 

Again,  an  operative  sensation  may  bo  imrecognized  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  gone,  or  succeeded  by  another  over- 
I  powering  sensation.     In  a  life-and-death  struggle — the  execution 
lof  a  musical  passage,  or  any  game  which  reqidres  a  succeseion  of 
stantaneous  decisions — ^men  act  with  the  most  finished  skill, 
ithout  time  to  say  to  themselves,  **  Let  me  do  this,**  or  **  This  is 
Lfio/'     The  action  of  the  sensitive  nature  which,  on  infoi-mation 
[ received  from  without,  determines  the  movements  of  our  limbs,  is 
[immensely  swifter  than  intellectual  recognition.     And  the  informa- 
l  tion  is  superseded  by  a  fresh  call  on  the  attention  before  it  has 
{ time  to  be  recognized.     Sometimes  it  is  gone  for  ever,  as  when  a 
iboy  comes  home  from  a  foot-ball  match  full  of  bruises,  but  with- 
pcmt  a  conception  how  he  got  thtrm.     But  at    other  times   the 
[recollection  can  be  unw^ound,  as  it  were,  and  details,  not  at  the 
I  time  recognized,  assert  themselves  as  the  operative  motives  of  this 
fir  that  instinctive  act.     What  this  recollection  tells  us  is,  that  oiu* 
[action  was  not  the  result  of  any  senseless  machinery,  but  of  a 
mental  power  acting  under  the  influence   of   sensation   with  a 
{rapidity  that  defied  instant  analysis. 

I  say,  then,  that  it  is  gratuitous,  and  therefore  philosophically 

*  I  vviMb  I  could  lav  my  finyrcr  on  a  pusage  in  Dr.  NowmA&*B  writicgR,  ia  vrhioh  this  is 
Isnnoh  inoro  viritUy  brought  oTtt. 
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unjuatifiable,  to  invest  molecular  movement  with  any  transcen- 
dental power,  not  appropriate  to  small  bits  of  matter  in  motion, 
in  order  to  account  for  actions  which  may  be  referred  to  natural 
and  familiar  causes — ^namely,  to  motives  which  were  at  the 
time  unrecognized,  because  they  either  were  confused  with 
other  motives,  or  passed  too  rapidly  for  analysis,  or,  ijj  the 
moment  of  analysis,  were  superseded  by  some  more  powerful 
emotion. 

And  now  the  ground  is  tolerably  clear  for  the  case  of  the  absent 
man,  who  does  all  sorts  of  things  without  apparently  knowing 
what  he  is  about,  yet  with  a  method  in  his  ignorance  which 
produces  all  the  results  of  purpose.  The  case  of  this  man  is 
supposed  to  give  credibiUty  to  the  idea  that  sensation  is  not  a 
necessary  condition  of  "  purposive  action." 

And  here  I  first  qbserve  that  man  is  confessedly  endowed  with 
two  powers,  which  may  be  as  incomprehensible  as  you  hke,  biit 
are  not  considered  as  involving  any  such  incoherency  of  structure 
as  requires  that  they  should  be  justified  or  accounted  for  in  order 
to  be  believed  in.  These  are  (1)  the  power  of  concentrating 
and  distributing  our  attention,  and  (2)  the  power  of  acquiring 
habits. 

(1.)  Having,  it  would  appear,  a  certain  amoimt  of  attention  at 
our  command,  we  can  direct  it,  in  the  main,  to  a  particular  object, 
leaving  available  for  other  purposes  sometimes  just  as  much, 
sometimes  not  quite  so  much,  as  those  purposes  require.  It  is  an 
accomplishment,  of  a  recognizable  value,  to  be  able  to  do  or 
watch  small  things  (sometimes  several  at  a  time)  with  such  sHght 
attention  that  the  whole  strength  of  our  mind  is  left  available  for 
the  greater  matter  that  requires  it. 

(2.)  And  this  is  faciUtated  by  the  power  of  habit,  which  enables 
body  or  mind  to  do  with  ease,  and  therefore  with  shght  attention, 
what  it  is  accustomed  to  do.  Hence  the  sensation  and  voUtion 
which  dictate  any  particidar  act  are  liable  to  pass  unobserved  in 
proportion  as  the  act  is  habitual  or  as  the  attention  is  intently 
directed  to  other  objects.  While  mainly  occupied  with  my  own 
thoughts  I  can  copy  papers,  read  aloud,  walk  in  a  garden,  or  per- 
foi-m  any  other  easy  and  habitual  act  requiring  only  a  faint  and 
uniform  kind  of  attention.  Dr.  Carpenter  mentions  a  case  singu- 
larly illustmtive  (as  viewed  from  the  psychological  quarter)  of  the 
subtlety  of  unconscious  attention.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
voluntary  process  more  simple  than  that  of  carrying  a  weight.  In 
tliis  case,  if  in  any,  one  might  suppose  that,  the  will  having  issued 
its  command,  and  the  muscles  being  placed  in  position,  the  atten- 
tion might  be  withdiawn.  But  it  is  not  so.  A  mother,  it  seems, 
lost  all  feeling  in  her  arm,  without  losing  the  power  of  directing 
it  by  her  will.     The  remarkable  consequence  was  that  she  could 
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not  cany  her  baby  without  looking  at  it.  And  the  explanation 
of  this  fact,  which  I  develop  from  Dr.  Carpenter,  seems  to  have 
been  that  she  had  hitherto  regulated  the  muscular  eflFort  neces- 
saiy  for  the  support  of  the  child  by  attention  appUed  through  the 
muscular  sense,  a'  process  which,  by  long  habit,  had  become  of 
course  so  easy  that  the  attention  was  no  longer  a  subject  of 
specific  consciousness.  But  this  easy  method  being  lost  with  the 
sense  through  which  it  was  applied,  she  was  thrown  upon  the 
sense  of  sight,  which,  till  properly  trained,  could  not  be  exerted 
without  conscious  effort.  Thus  the  attention  which  had  always 
been  indispensable  was  brought  clearly  into  view.  Possibly  after 
a  time  her  eye  would  have  acquired  a  rapidity  of  motion  and 
sensitiveness  to  oblique  impressions  which  woidd  have  enabled 
her  to  attend  to  her  child  as  imconsciously  through  the  sight  as 
she  had  formerly  done  by  the  muscular  sense. 

Inattention  is  not  insensibihty,  any  more  than  drowsiness  is 
sleep.  It  is  a  matter  of  degree,  a  thing  which  in  its  fainter  forms 
can  be  recognized  and  remembered,  so  that,  from  what  wo  observe 
when  we  notice  it,  we  can  in  some  degree  measure  its  effects  when 
we  are  not  able  to  do  so.  When  it  amounts  to  what  we  call 
absence  of  mind — ^when  a  man  absorbed  in  an  argument  uncon- 
sciously edges  himself  to  the  best  place  before  the  fire,  or  goes  on 
writing  till  he  is  frozen — when  he  helps  himself  to  a  whole  dish  of 
early  peas,  or  drinks  a  glass  of  vinegar — or  when  he  threads  the 
Strand  without  apparently  recognizing  the  passers-by  whom  he 
avoids — he  can  summon  up  no  such  recollection  of  what  he  has 
been  doing,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  the  impulses  imder 
which  he  has  acted  by  putting  two  and  two  together. 

One  more  observation  before  I  draw  my  conclusions. 

Our  recollection  of  any  event  depends— among  other  things — 
on  the  intensity  and  duration  of  our  attention  to  it.  If  that 
attention  is  faint  and  momentaiy,  the  image  vanishes  soon ;  if  very 
faint,  it  is  gone  almost  instantly,  imless  it  is  as  it  were  clenched  by 
a  specific  effort  of  the  mind.  Everybody  must  remember  awaking 
with  a  fairly  distinct  impression  of  a  dream,  which  is  lost  in  a  few 
seconds,  unless  he  makes  haste  to  realize  and  impress  it  on  himself. 
That  done,  it  takes  its  place  among  the  facts  which  wo  have  in 
store.  So  in  reading  aloud,  or  hearing  a  sermon,  if  our  attention 
wanders  and  is  recalled,  we  find  in  our  mind  the  impression  of 
the  last  few  words  wliich  have  been  spoken — the  memory  of  what 
immediately  preceded  having  already  passed  beyond  our  recall. 
So,  walking  along  in  a  fit  of  absence,  we  do  not  recognize  that  a 
friend  or  a  strange-looking  man  is  passing,  till  he  has  passed, 
when  not  the  impression,  but  the  recollection  of  it,  wakes  us  up. 
If  it  does  not  so  wake  us  up,  it  is  gone.  Sometimes  this  awaken- 
ing is  immediate,  sometimes  after  a  lapse  of  time. 
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*'■  I  can  remember  now  each  circumstance 
Which  then  I  scarce  was  conscious  of ;  like  words 
That  leave  apon  the  still  susceptive  sense 
A  message  undolivered,  till  the  mind 
Awakes  to  apprehensiveness  and  takes  it.*' 

I  do  not  exactly  adopt  Sir  Henry  Taylor  s  analyfiis  of  this  recolleo- 
tion.  But  a  deeply  reflective  poet  is  an  unimpeachable  authority 
on  the  workings  of  the  human  mind. 

The  phenomena  taken  together  come  to  this — ^that  sensations 
which  are  dismissed  with  very  shght  attention  as  they  pass  are 
apt  to  take  but  a  momentary  hold  on  the  memory,  and,  if  they 
do  not  attract  special  notice,  disappear,  never  to  return  again  to 
the  mind  except  under  conditions  which,  as  they  do  not  affect 
the  present  argument,  it  is  not  necessary,  were  it  possible,  to 
analyze. 

And  now  I  apply  all  these  considerations  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  He  started  from 
home  full  of  a  thought,  he  found  himself  at  the  India  Office  full 
of  the  same  thought — ^having  in  the  meantime  put  one  foot 
before  the  other  some  thousand  times,  having  kept  his  balance, 
having  avoided  the  persons  who  met  him  in  a  crowded  street, 
having  used  discretion  in  getting  over  the  crossings — ^but  not 
having  the  slightest  recollection  of  having  done  any  one  of  these 
things,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  one  thing  which  had  happened  to  him 
between  the  two  ends  of  his  journey. 

This  is  all  that  he  can  possibly  say  for  himself— that  he  does 
not  recollect ;  and  from  this  negative  evidence  it  is  argued  back- 
wards, that  what  he  did  not  recollect  ten  minutes  or  an  hour 
after  it  took  place  was  not  perceptible  to  him  at  the  time.  It  is 
inferred  that  he  must  be  in  possession  of  a  mechanical  apparatus 
capable,  without  the  aid  of  sensation  or  attention,  of  causing  him, 
till  he  arrived  at  the  predetermined  object  of  his  walk,  to  guide 
his  footsteps,  keep  his  balance,  avoid  foot  passengers,  choose  his 
moment  at  the  crossings,  walk  up-stairs,  hang  up  his  hat,  and  sit 
down  at  his  desk.     I  inquire  whether  this  reasoning  is  vaUd. 

I  think  I  have  shown  (if,  indeed,  it  is  necessarj'  to  show)  that 
the  human  mind  can  and  constantly  does  receive  and  act  on 
sensations,  without  that  distinct  recognition  which  is  sometimes 
called  "  consciousness."  This  happens  under  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions, but  particularly  when  the  attention  is  strongly  directed 
towards  one  object,  and  away  from  others.  The  attention  which 
still  remains  available  for  those  others  is  apt  in  such  cases  to  be 
reduced  to  the  smallest  amount  which  is  necessary  for  effecting 
any  predetermined  opemtion.  When  the  operation  is  one  which 
habit  has  made  immeasurably  easy,  this  amount  is  immeasurably 
small ;  and  when  the  attention  to  any  sensation  is  immeasurably 
small,  the  hold  of  that  sensation  on  the  memory  is  immeasur^ 
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ably  faint.  There  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  supposing — or 
rather,  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  consonant  with  our  experience 
to  suppoee^ — ^that  by  the  side  of  a  rival  train  of  thought,  even 
though  not  very  absorbing,  the  impression  made  on  the  memory 
by  the  performance  of  an  habitual  opemtion,  such  as  those  of 
walking,  copying,  or  reading  aloud,  &c.,  would,  imless  it  was 
accidentally  arrested,  vanish  as  it  was  made,  "  like  as  a  dream 
when  one  awaketh,"  leaving  on  the  memory  of  the  walker  or 
reader  no  trace  of  what  had  occurred.  And  if  so,  what  is  the 
negative  evidence  of  memory  worth  ?  She  is  the  only  witness, 
and  I  bring  her  into  the  witness-box  for  cross-examination. 

Question :  Do  you  recollect  any  sensation  of  these  walking  and 
other  operations  ? 

Answer :  I  remember  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Question :  If  any  sensation  had  been  present,  do  you  think  you 
could  have  forgotten  it  ? 

Answer :  Nothing  more  probable. 

Question :  Then  why  do  you  say  tliat  sensation  was  ab- 
sent ?  I 

Answer :  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

And,  if  this  is  so,  what  soUd  groimd  does  this  unconscious,  or 
unrecognized,  action  afford  for  imposing  upon  atoms  a  mass  of 
capacity  so  totally  foreign  to  their  nature  as  that  of  supplying 
the  place  of  contrivance  ? 

I  ought,  however,  to  deal  specifically  with  the  auxiliary  forces 
brought  into  the  field  with  no  inconsiderable  parade  by  Mr. 
Huxley.  They  consist  of  a  frog  and  a  French  sergeant,  to  whose 
conduct,  as  it  bears  on  this  question,  he  ascribes  considerable 
importance.     And  I  begin  with  the  frog. 

I  assume  that  the  particular  example  is,  in  each  case,  but  a 
specimen  of  a  multitude  of  others,  which  Mr.  Huxley  might  have 
brought  into  line  if  he  had  thought  it  worth  while.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  assume  that  they  are  fair  specimens,  and  that,  if  they 
are  not  absolutely  the  strongest  that  might  have  been  searched 
out,  they  adequately  represent  the  strength  of  his  argument. 
•  Now,  it  seems  that  so  far  a-s  anatomical  experiment  has  at 
present  been  carried,  sensation  is  found  in  man  to  be  connected 
with  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  *'  Hence,"  says  Mr.  Huxley, 
"t7  18  a  highly  probable  conclmion  that  consciousness  in  man  depends 
upon  the  anterior  division  of  the  brain,"  and  "  it  is  further  highly 
probable "  that  what  is  tme  of  man  is  true  of  other  vertebrated 
animals. 

**  We  may  assume^  then^  that  in  a  living  vertebrated  animal  any 
part  of  the  body,  the  nerves  of  which  are  severed  from  this 
anterior  lobe,  cannot  feel." 

But  it  is  found  tliat  if,  after  such  a  severance,  we  apply  to  a 
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Bensitive  part  of  a  frog  an  irritating  flnid,  he  will  scratch  him- 
self with  the  most  convenient  foot  in  the  place  of  irritation; 
and  if  that  foot  is  held  down,  he  will  scratch  himself  with  the 
other.  It  follows,  then,  that  "  purposive  actions"  (like  scratching) 
do  not  require  sensation  (Uke  irritation)  to  induce  their  per- 
formance. 

Now,  firat  observe  the  style  of  reasoning. 

1st  premiss.     "  It  is  highly  probable." 

2nd  premiss.     "  It  is  also  highly  probable." 

Now,  we  all  know  that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances  a 
deduction  from  two  probabiUties,  whether  high  or  low,  will  be 
considerably  less  than  of  the  most  pi'obable  of  them  taken  alone. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  for  Mr.  Huxley's  frog  argument,  to 
assume  that  his  conclusion  should  be  treated  as  something  nearly 
absolute;  and  this  accordingly  he  does.  He  flings  away  the 
measured  tone  of  the  man  of  science,  "It  is  highly  probable,'*  and 
jumps  to  the  dogmatic  assertion  which  belongs  to  a  partisan,  "We 
may  assume." 

I  parallel  his  argument. 

Remove  from  a  piquet  pack  the  diamonds,  and  dmw  a  card. 

1.  It  is  highly  probable  (in  fact  2  to  1)  that  it  will  be  a  black 
card. 

2.  It  is  also  highly  probable  (in  fact  5  to  3)  that  it  will  not  be  a 
picture  card. 

Mr.  Huxley's  conclusion  would  be  "  We  may  assume^^  that  it  will 
be  a  non-picture  card  of  spades  or  clubs — ^the  fact  being  that 
the  odds  are  15  to  9  against  its  being  so. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Huxley  imagines  that 
a  fraction  would  become  larger  by  being  multiplied  into  another 
fraction.  Yet  this  is  the  arithmetical  expression  of  his  philo- 
sophical argiunent.  And  tliis  is  not  a  mere  carelessness  of  diction, 
but  a  substantial  flaw,  for  though,  no  doubt,  he  might  have 
strengthened  one  of  his  premisses,  yet,  taking  them  together,  he 
could  not  make  them  support  his  conclusion  without  making  them 
false,  nor  lighten  his  conclusion  without  making  it  inadequate  for 
his  purpose. 

I  Tvdll  examine  the  argument  otherwise.  The  philosopher's 
reason  for  supposing  that  connection  with  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
bi-ain  is  necessary  to  consciousness  is,  I  presume,  that  it  has  been 
found,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  that  when  that  connection  is 
severed,  the  phenomena  usually  held  to  imply  consciousness  cease. 
But  then  he  comes  to  a  fact,  or  set  of  facts,  where  the  connection 
18  severed,  and  the  phenomena  do  not  cease.  The  obvious  con- 
clusion is  that  as  the  induction  breaks  down  in  regard  to  the 
phenomena,  so  it  cannot  be  reUed  on  as  to  the  facts  which  are 
deduced  from  the  phenomena — ^in  short,  that  in  the  frog  at  any 
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t€j,  tlie  removed  part  of  the  brain  ia  probably  not  indifipensable 

\  to  some  degroe  of  seneatiou  ;  and  thiB  conclusion  is  strengthened 
l^in  proportion  to  tlie  number  of  similar  cases  of  which  the  frog  is 
la  specimen,  Mr.  Huxley  gives  no  reason  for  rejecting  this  simple 
r  explanation  of  the  anomaly,  and  till  he  does  there  seems  no 
I  reason  why  we  should  hunt  for  any  other. 

Next,  and  finally,  comes  the  French  sergeant.     This  person, 

iccording  to  a  very  curious  narrative,  seems  to  have  perfoi-med  a 
[^variety  of  actions  involvmg  a  high  degree  of  puipose  or  contri- 
I  vance,  while  in  a  state  bearing  some  relation  to  somnambulism ; 

^nd  his  case  is  described  at  gi'eat  length  in  order  to  show  the 
Lextent  to  which  unconscious  action  may  be  carried.     Mr.  Huxley, 

lowever,  concludes  his  case  as  follows : — 

^  As  I  hai'e  pointed  out,  it  is  !mpa**fiible  to  prove  that  F-  is  absolutely 
tinconscious  in  Ins  abnormal  state,  but  it  is  no  less  impossible  to  prove  the 
fcontfttry.'* 

That  Mr.  Huxley  should  have  been  unaware  of  the  effect  of  this 
Ladmission  on  his  argument,  is  to  me  absolutely  inexpUcable. 
I  proceed,  as  before,  by  way  of  parallel, 

**  Bishops  and  priests  (or  physiologists — we  can  take  it  either 
Iway)  are  selt-sufficient  and  dogmatical.    Look^  for  example,  at  the 

Ifirticles  in  the newspaper.     To  be  sure,  I  have  no  proof  that 

^these  articles  were  ^ratten  by  a  bisliop  (or  physiologist),  but 
meither  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  the  contrary," 

Mr.  Huxley  might,  with  entire  consistency,  prens  this  form  of 
rgument  against  ecclesiastics,  but  would  he  really  admit  its 
validity  against  men  of  science  1  And  yet  it  is  better  than  that 
wliich  he  himself  relies  upon.  For,  6\r  hfpothesu  the  actions  attri- 
buted to  the  French  sergeant  dUl  fnrnLsh  a  veiy  strong  reason  to 
ppofio  him  conscious. 

I  must  fairly  confess  that,  as  one  of  his  readei-s,  I  fi^el  some 
oaentment  at  being  forced  to  suppose  that  he  thinks  arguments 
f  this  land  good  enough  for  me. 

To  sum  up,  the  question  is,  what  is  the  link  wliich  in  brutes 

!Ounects  the  action  of  the  sensory  with  that  of  the  inotor  nerves,  bo 

I'M  to  account  for  the  infinite  variety  of  phenomena  which  we 

udly   interftret  to  indicate   hope,  fear,  pleasure,  pain,  anger, 

"e,  cunning,  and  so  on?     The  one  answer  is,  that  it  is  a  sensitive 

lature;  tJie  other,  that  it  is  something  else.     On  the  one  side, 

on  have  an  infinite  mass  of  the  most  complicated  and  stibtle 

phenomena  which  it  is  possible  to  accumulate  refeiTcd  for  their 

lanatiou  to  a  cause  which  every  man  knows  to  exist  in  liis 

r*wn  person  better  than  he  knows  anything  eke  in  the  world, 

hich  he  knows  to  cause  in  himBclf  the  effects  wliich  he  has  to 

ccotmt  for  in  otiier  animals,  and  which  never  fails  to  supply  all 
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tliat  can  be  expected  of  it  in  the  explanation  of  tlios©  effectn. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed^ — aa  far  aa  I  can  make  out,  quite 
gratuitouely — to  refer  these  phenomena  to  some  caui^e  of  which 
the  nature  and  appropriateneee  are  absolutely  unknown,  and  of 
which  the  existence  is  only  conjcctureei  from  the  faet  that  same 
reason  may  be  adduced  fur  thinking  that  some  of  the  phenomena 
wliich  would  naturally  be  refeiTed  to  sensation  as  their  cause  (I 
mean,  of  course,  as  one  in  the  chain  of  causes)  have  been  produced 
without  it.  If  tluR  contrast  of  j)ra  and  con.  is  not  enough,  I  really 
cannot  imagine  what  is. 

And  now  a  few  words  on  the  confession  of  faith  which  appears 
towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Huxley  s  paper  :— 

"We  are,"  be  writes, '^  con  sdous  automata,  eudo  wed  with  free-wni  in 
the  only  inteUig^bJo  sense  of  this  much-abused  tenn,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
able.  In  many  respects,  to  do  as  wo  like;  but,  nevertheless"  (inasmuch  as 
our  likin^''8  are  not  really,  at  bottonj,  of  our  own  making),  **  parts  of  the 
gi'tal  series  of  causes  and  effects  which,  in  unliroken  continuity,  composea 
that  which  is,  and  has  been,  and  shall  be — tlie  siun  of  existence." 

This  is  perfectly  intelligible.  We  may  admire  or  abhor  the 
picture  of  ourselves  which  is  thus  presented  to  us.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  treat  it  with  disrespect.  It  has,  as  Mr.  Huxley  says, 
been  held  by  great  thinkem,  religious  and  anti-roligifjus,  and  that 
on  grounds  which  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  dispose  of.  But  his 
subsequent  professions,  I  confess^  puzzle  me.  "So,"  he  says,  *'if 
the  ri^w  I  have  taken  did  really  and  logically  lead  to  fatalism, 
materialism,  and  atheism,  I  should  profess  myself  a  fntalistf 
materialist,  and  atheist "  But  this  he  declines  to  do,  aod  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  %vhy  : — 

"  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  on  other  occasions,  I  really  havo  no 
claim  to  rank  myself  among  fatalistic, niateriah8tic,or  atheistic phih:*soi>her«** 
(nothbig  evidently  turns  on  the  ijitroduction  of  the  word  '^  philosojilier  ") ; 
**not  among"  fatalists,  for  I  tJike  the  conception  of  necessity  to  have  a  logical^ 
and  not  a  physical  foundation ;  not  among  materiaUsts,  for  I  am  utterly 
inca|)able  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  matter  if  there  is  no  mind  in 
which  to  picture  that  existence ;  not  among  atheists,  for  the  problem  of  the 
ultimate  cause  of  existence  is  one  wliich  seems  to  me  to  be  hojjelessly  out  ^ 
of  reach  of  my  {icmr  j»owers.  Of  all  the  senseless  babble  I  have  ever  bad 
occasion  to  read,  the  demonstrations  of  those  j4uiosopher"s  %vho  undertake 
to  tell  us  all  about  thf^  nature  of  Mod  would  be  the  worsts  if  they  were  not 
surpassed  l»y  the  still  i^^reater  absurdities  of  the  philosophers  who  try  to 
prove  there  is  no  God.'* 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  surely  true  that  whether  the  ooa- 
ception  of  necessity  has  a  logical  or  a  physical  foundation,  Mr* 
Buxley,  in  the  passage  we  have  first  quoted,  ai>plie8  that  conception 
to  the  domain  of  human  action.  If  we  are  all  of  us  automatic 
parts  of  his  gieat  and  cteiiial  chain  of  causes  and  efltct«»  what 
element  ia  wanting  to  bruag  us  completely  imder  the  pale  of  an 
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levitahle   necessity  ?     WJuit  is   necessity   but   the   imibility   to 
^ecape  from  the  operation  of  causes  external  to  yourself  ? 

Noxt»    granting    that    the    idea  of   necessity    has  a  logical 
foundation,  why  should  that  preclude  a  physical  philosopher  from 
)roclaitning  himself  a  necessitarian,  if,  like  Mr*  Huxley,  he  is  owB'i 
Lre  they  precluded  from  the  use  of  logic  ?     On  the  contrary,  he 
'declares  himself  prepared  to  profesa  any  belief  which  logic  requires 
of  him-     It  camiot  of  course  be  said,  and  therefore    I  presume 
Mr.  Huxley  does  not  mean,  that  fetalism  is  a  question  of  logic, 
|except  as  most  other  questions  are  so.     It  is,  hke  them,  a  question 
t^hich  must  be  decided  in  confonuity  Avith  the  laws  of  reasoning; 
but  it  is  not  a  question  reMpeetimj  those  laws.     It  is  not  part  of  the 
iHpcience  of  logic. 

^H  Kext,  ilr.  Huxley  cannot  conceive  the  existence  of  matter,  miless 
^Khere  is  a  mind  in  which  to  picture  it.  Of  course,  in  one  sense, 
^^his  is  unquestionable.     If  mind  were  annihilated^  his  own  mind 

N would  follow  tlie  fate  of  the  rest,  and  he  individually  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  conceive  matter  or  anything  else.  That  is  true 
— ^but  that,  of  course,  is  not  what  he  means.  He  means  that  the 
^^existence  of  matter  without  the  existence  of  a  picturing  mind  is 
^■Inconoeivable — or,  to  utihsse  a  current  phraseology,  that  the 
^Kbjeotive  is,  in  this  case,  impossible  without  the  subjective.  It 
^Bftppears  to  him,  not — or  at  least  not  only — that  being  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  feeling  or  being  felt,  but  that  being  felt 
^UB  a  necessary  cnnditiou  of  being, 

^m  Now.  in  the  first  place,  this  argument  seems  either  unnecessary 
or  inadequate.  If  mind  is  necessarj-  for  "  picturing,"  then  every 
nan's  own  conscious  power  of  picturing  is  a  proof  of  nund,  and 
tiis  argument  is  unnecessary.  But  if  mind  is  not  necessaiy  for 
picturing,  then  matter  may  be  pictured  on  matter — the  necessity  of 
picturing  does  not  involve  the  necessity  of  mind,  and  his  argu- 
ment is  inconclusive. 

But  I  must  add  that,  to  my  own  mind,  his  assumption  seems  as 
gratuitous  as  his  argument  is  as  unconvincing.  For  what  possible 
^fi;roimd  of  intuition,  or  experience,  or  ratiocinatiout  is  there  for 
^fconjecttiring  that  unpictured  existence  is  impossible  t  Cannot 
I^Tilr.  Huxley,  as  a  non-theistic  philosopher,  admit  the  possibility  of 
an  absolutiilv  uiidiscovere*!  island  in  the  Pacific — of  an  island 
Mmpictured"  in  the  sensorium  of  man,  beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  or 
pf  any  other  being  spiritual  or  material — of  an  undiscovered 
planet — of  an  undiscovered  sidereal  system,  so  immense  in  pro- 
portion to  our  own  that  it  may  be  called  an  undiscovered  univei*se : 
immense  that,  in  fact,  the  pictured  part  of  the  universe  is  but 
gmin  of  sand  compared  Avith  the  impietured  ?  Can  he  not  then 
^nceive  some  con\ndsion  by  whicK  in  this  pictured  part  of  the 
aiverse,  animal  life  was  for  a  time  destroyed  t     I  am  speaking  of 
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abstract  possibilities,  for  it  is  into  that  region  that  I  amineyitablj 
led.  I  ask  him,  if  he  does  not  answer  all  these  questions  in  the 
aflirmative,  when  does  he  begin  to  answer  them  in  the  negative  T 
K  he  does  answer  them  all  in  the  affirmative,  what  becomes  of  the 
principle  that  matter  cannot  possibly  exist  without  being  pic- 
tured t  K  it  is  abstractedly  impossible  for  matter  to  exist  without 
being  pictured,  how  is  it  possible  for  matter  in  the  concrete  so  to 
exist  ?  How,  for  example,  can  the  inside  of  the  earth  exist — or, 
for  that  matter,  the  inside  of  anything  ? 

Of  course,  Mr.  Huxley  cannot  say  that  everything  must  surely 
be  pictured  in  some  all-pervading  mind,  for  this  would  plainly  be 
"  senseless  babble,"  respecting  a  matter  which  "  seems  to  him 
hopelessly  out  of  the  reach  of  his  poor  powers."  What  reason- 
able meaning,  then,  is  to  be  imposed  upon  his  words  ? 

Lastly,  most  Christians  will  follow  him  in  saying  that  ^'  the  pro- 
blem of  the  ultimate  cause  of  existence,"  whether  efficient  or  final, 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  human  intellect ;  adding,  however,  as  a 
corollaiy,  that  if  there  is  an  intelligent  author  and  governor  of 
the  world,  and  if  He  desires  His  creatures  to  know  anything  of 
His  own  nature  and  disposition,  it  is  indispensable  that  He  should 
make  a  special  revelation  of  it;  particularly  if  it  happens  to  affect 
their  prospects  of  happiness  in  this  or  any  other  state  of  existence. 

Not  doubting  the  immense  advantages  which  Mr.  Huxley's  phy- 
sical researches  have  conferred  upon  science,  I  cannot  but  submit 
that,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  my  direct  object  of  establishing  that  the 
doubt  whether  animals  feel  is  an  idle  doubt,  I  have  incidentally 
shown  some  cause  for  questioning  whether  the  authority  of  a  great 
physiologist  is  as  conclusive  beyond  his  proper  province  as  within 
it,  and,  indeed,  whether  the  habit  of  minutely  investigating  what 
is  intricate  and  obscure  may  not  in  some  degree  weaken  the 
capacity  for  grasping  what  is  obvious  and  indisputable. 

Blachford. 


[Note. — The  foregoing  paper  was  sent  to  us  before  the  appearance  of 
the  article  "  On  Animal  Ingtinct "  in  the  July  number. — Ed.  Con.  RevJ] 
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A  Propos.vl  for  its  ABOLirroN. 


FOR  many  years  past,  there  haa  been  a  growijig  tendency  to 
believe  that  the  liighly- vaunted  perfection  of  the  Eiiglieh 
Poor  Law  is  not  so  real  as  the  language  which  is  used  in  its  praisa 
would  Beem  to  imply.  Competent  persons  have  long  formed  un 
opinion  which  is  opposed  to  the  sj>\nt  of  that  boa«t,  so  often  lieard^ 
that  in  England  no  man  need  starvu.  But,  altliough  men  of  great 
eminence,  both  as  speakere  and  writers,  have  turned  their  thouglits 
to  the  subject^  their  critieisms  have  been  directed  rather  to  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Law  than  to  the  Poor  Law  itself-  No  one 
lias  ventured  seriously  to  discuss  the  priiieiple  upon  which  the 
Poor  Lavi^  of  this  eountrj*  ai'e  founded.  It  has  always  been 
AflKUnied  that,  into  whatever  evils  the  maladnnnistration,  or  even 
the  defects,  of  the  existing  laws  may  have  led  us,  the  principle  on 
whieh  those  laws  are  built  up  is  an  indisputable  one.  Thtj  present 
writer  tnifitft  that  he  will  not  be  considered  presumptuous  if  ho 
indicate8  some  of  the  false  lines  of  thi  night,  as  they  appear  to  him 
I  to  be,  which  characterisse  our  Poor  Laws. 


The  Euglishman's  boast  is,  that  no  man   need  starve  in   this 
country.     WTiat  is  the  principle  on  which  this  boast  is  founded? 

Englishmen  have  inherited,  with  the  Puritanism  which  still  goes 
ito  make  \ip  a  large  part  of  the  national   character,  a  certain  im« 
VI-  n«  ti\ritv  of  conscience  which  often    leads  them  into  an 
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illogical  positioD.  This  was  the  case  on  the  occasion  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  for,  during  the  controversy  preceding 
that  event,  every  consideration  of  expediency  and  justice  was  set 
on  one  side  in  favour  of  the  principle  which  formed  the  cry  of  the 
hour,  that  "  the  man  who  steps  on  British  soil  is  free."  The  evils, 
indeed,  consequent  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  were  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  great  advantages  gained ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  cry  that  *'  no  man  need  starve  in  England,"  the  harm  is  great 
and  unceasing. 

When  society  makes  a  law  by  which  every  one  of  its  members  is 
protected  against  the  consequences  of  his  idleness  or  want  of  thrift, 
to  whatever  extent  these  may  be  pushed,  a  course  is  adopted 
exactly  opposite  to  that  which  is  pursued  by  Nature.  Society  in 
England  says  to  the  lazy  and  unthrifty,  "  If  you  do  not  care  to 
work,  you  shall  be  supported  by  the  State ;  you  shall  not,  indeed, 
be  provided  with  luxuries,  but  you  shall  have  suflScient  food 
and  shelter;  you  need  not  fear  that  any  serious  task  of  work 
will  be  demanded  of  you ;  if,  during  your  youth  and  manhood, 
you  choose  to  labour,  well  and  good,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  you 
to  lay  up  a  provision  for  sickness  or  old  age  ;  you  can  spend  all 
your  spare  cash  on  beer,  gin,  and  luxuries,  because  you  ^vill  be 
provided  for  at  the  pubHc  charge,  in  decency  and  tolerable  com- 
fort, when  you  are  no  longer  able  to  work  I "  Nature,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  to  man,  in  unmistakable  language,  "  If  you  do 
not  work,  you  sliall  die  Hke  a  dog  in  a  ditch."  Is  the  metihiod  of 
Society,  or  tliat  of  Nature,  more  merciful  ? 

Man  is  so  constituted  that  he  can  dispense  with  no  safeguard 
against  danger,  no  aid  to  exertion,  supplied  to  liim  by  his  Maker. 
The  fear  of  death,  of  pain,  of  disease  or  of  suffering  in  any  form 
is  no  small  incentive  to  continuous  labour ;  and  a  man  will  exert 
every  faculty  in  order  to  avoid  these  e^^ls.  The  habit  of  mind 
which  is  cultivated  by  the  ever-present  necessity  of  exertion  is  as 
important  to  a  man's  life  as  a  hmb  of  his  body  is.  What  would 
be  said  of  a  system  which  deprived  him  of  an  arm,  a  leg,  or 
an  eye,  and  but  very  imperfectly  provided  him  with  a  sub- 
stitute ?  Yet  the  English  Poor  Law  renders  useless  the  habit  of 
mind  from  which  activity  springs,  thus  performing  an  operation 
which  is  akin  to  the  amputation  of  a  Hmb  or  the  gouging  out  of 
an  eye. 

To  look  at  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view,  it  may  be  not 
unjustly  asserted  that  it  is  presumptuous  in  a  high  degree  to 
interfere  witli  the  remedy  against  slotli  and  unthrift  which  a  vnae 
Creator  has  provided.  That  remedy  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  law  by 
which  the  penalty  of  suffering  and  even  death  is  the  natural  result 
of  those  faults.  Tliis  law  is  so  clearly  promulgated  by  nature  that 
even  the  members  of  the  lower  creation  are  perfectly  able  to 
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toraprehend  the  principle  ou  wliich  it  ie  foimded,  and  to  ghape 
their  habits  in  accordance  TV'ith  it,  Socxi>ty  in  this  country 
rentures  to  declare  that  tins  natural  law  \b  pernicious  to  man, 
BLnd  proct^edfi  to  render  it  inoperative. 

It  may  be  urged  in  reply  to  this  argument  that,  in  the  present 

complex  etate  of  society  in  whicli   many  interests  arc  involved 

wid  the  whole  fabric  is  only  kept  erect  by  the  mutual  iuterdepen- 

Jence  of  the  parte,  the  working  of  this  law  (jf  nature  could  not 

be  safely  allowed  to  continue  without  some  human  contrivance 

'    by  which  its  results  should  be  kept  in  partial  abeyance*    There  i% 

^iiowever,  no  solid  argument  to  be  found  in  favour  of  tthii*  view. 

^pBociety  is  delicate,  and  does  not  desire  to  be  shocked  ;  or  society 

wishes  to  be  liberal,  and  vdW  pay  anything  sooner  than  let  people  die 

of  stan'ation  ;  or  society  is  patriotic,  and  desires  that  England  should 

1^     not  be  as  other  coiuitries,  in  wliicb  men  may  legally  die  of  hunger: 

I^Bin  any  ease,  the  matter  is  one  of  feeling  rather  than  of  reason, 

^^^^o  circumstance  u'ill  ever  warmnt  the  infraction  of  a  natural 

^^^P^;     Were  the  argimienta  in  favour  of  tmr  Poor  Laws  ten  times 

as  strong  as  they  are,  we  ought  to  expect  the  fiiilure  wliich  in 

Pfact  we  find  to  be  the  result  of  a  broken  law  of  nature.  Can  it 
be  fairly  said  that  our  system  succeeds  ?  The  object  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  show  the  effect  of  breaking  a  natural  law  by  tracing 
out  some  of  the  e\41  results  of  our  Poor  Law  system. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  no  other  civilized  part  of  the 

I  world  are  there  so  many  deaths  traceable  to  starvntion  as  in  thiB 

icountry.      During  the  year  1872»  238  pei-sons  died  of  hunger  in 

[^ngland,  being  fifty-five  fewer  than  in  the  previous  year.    These 

sties  are  based  on  the  verdicts  of  coronem'  juries^  but  they  do 

t  include  a  probably  vast  number  of  deaths  accelerated  by  want* 

what  end  then  is  the  boast  so  often  repeated,  that  starvation 

ifl  pro\^ded  against  by  law,  if  it  is  found  that  in  fact  vitry  con* 

.  fiiderable  numbers  actxially  do  starve^  and  that  probably  very  many 

[more  suffer  the  severest  pangs  of  hunger,  although  they  do  not. 

[actually  and  immediately  die  from  the  want  of  food  ? 

A  ready  reply  to  these  figures  will  be  made  by  the  assertion 

I  that  these  deaths  and  other  remilts  are  to  be  traced  to  the  mal- 

ladminist ration  of  the  existing  Poor  Law^s,  which,  in  themselves,  it 

[will  be  said,  are  calculated  to  fulfil  all  the  ends  for  which  they  were 

I  designed.   Yet  it  would  be  diflicult  to  devise  a  more  complete  system 

lihan  the  present  one.  There  are  occasional  abuses,  no  doubt ;  but  it 

|inust  be  remembered  that  the  pubhc  are  on  the  look-out  for  these, 

und  that  it  is  impossible  to  hush  up,  or  hide  away,  any  serious  eWl 

■)r  any  real  scandal.     The  working  of  the  Poor  Law  is  entrusted 

Ito   the  best  administrators  that  can  be  found.     It  is,  no  doubt, 

[disappointing  to  fmd  that  so  costly  and  elaborate  a  machinery  as 

[ours  is  incompetent  to  prevent  a  very  considerable  number  of 
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deaths  every  year,  and  a  certainly  large,  although  imponderable, 
amount  of  suffering  which  only  stops  short  of  death.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  lay  the  fault  of  the  break-down  on  the 
machineiy;  but  this  may  not  be  done,  for  the  fault  is  in  the 
system  itself.  To  say  that  the  mechanism  with  which  it  is  worked 
is  defective  is  to  ascribe  another  fault  to  the  Poor  Law ;  for  it  has 
at  its  disposal  all  those  resources  with  wliich  the  system  of  local 
government  is  able  to  acquit  itself  fairly  well  in  other  departments. 

It  is  not  sui-prising  to  find  that  our  artificial  method  of  treat;- 
ing  poverty  is  incapable  of  dealing  with  that  class  of  case 
which  needs  the  gentlest  handling.  In  spite  of  the  legal  declara* 
tion  that  no  man  shall  want  bread,  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country  is  that  a  certain  amoimt  of  disgrace  or  discredit 
attaches  to  the  recipient  of  pubHc  reUef.  This  sentiment  arises 
from  the  disapproval  with  which  society  naturally  greets  failure ; 
and  to  sensitive  persons  the  expression  of  pubUc  blame  is  so 
serious  a  matter  as  to  make  even  death  preferable.  We  thus  have 
the  remarkable  spectacle  of  our  Poor  Law  rejected  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  for  whom  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
especially  designed,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  is  made  use  of,  to 
their  own  injury,  by  vast  numbers  who  would  be  in  every  sense 
better  men  and  better  citizens  without  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
devise  a  system  which  should  have  such  quaUties  of  delicacy  and 
adaptability  to  all  circumstances  as  would  make  it  fit  to  deal  with 
every  case  which  could  arise. 

Having  dealt  with  the  chief  sin  of  omission  of  the  Poor  Law, 
it  is  an  easier  task  to  point  out  some  of  its  many  sins  of  com- 
mission. Before  the  passing  of  the  new  Act  in  1834,  it  was  an 
acknowledged  piinciple  that  wages  should  be  habitually  supple- 
mented by  rates.  That  principle  is  no  longer  openly  acted  upon, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  given  up.  What  is,  indeed,  a  Poor  Rate  of 
any  kind,  but  a  rate  in  aid  of  wages?  Before  1834,  farmers 
dehberately  underpaid  their  labourers  with  the  intention  of  making 
up  the  deficiency  at  the  parish  pay-table.  The  present  system 
has  a  precisely  similar  result,  as  we  may  see  by  taking  an 
example  of  its  working.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
labourer's  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  just  so  much  as  will 
suffice  to  keep  him  in  health  and  strength,  and  enable  him  to  lay 
by  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  sickness  and  old  age.  If  he 
does  not  receive  this  amoimt,  it  is  clear  either  that  labour  is  in 
excess  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  should  be  relieved  by  emigration 
or  by  being  partially  turned  to  other  branches  of  industry,  or 
that  the  owner  of  the  land  receives  more  than  his  fair  share.  It 
is  an  obvious  injustice  to  assign  to  the  owner  any  portion  of  the 
legitimate  wages  which  may  be  fairly  claimed  by  those  who, 
whether  as  fanners  or  labourers,  are  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil. 
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fift  tendency  of  legislation  has  long  been  in  the  direct iou  of 
€ogiiiziug  the  labourerB'  claim,  and  to  this  tendency  we  owo  the 
tablishnit?ut  and  gradual  development  of  the  Poor  Law  system.  A 
^on«iderabIe  proportion  of  the  sum  of  nearly  eight  milhuns  expended 
year  in  tlie  direct  relief  of  the  poor  in  EngU\nd  and  Wales  was 
eceived  by  the  agricultural  class.     But  if  their  wages  were  not 
ficiently  liigh  in  that  year,  they  ought  to  have  received  the  addi- 
ional  amount  hi  the  form  of  wage,  and  not  through  the  cumbrous 
and  demoralizing  medium  of  the  Poor  Law.     If  the  conditions  of 
tence  are  to  be  made  endurabk^  in  thi*5  e(»untry,  eveiy  man 
flight  to  be  able  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  proWded  always 
it  he  exercises  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  lifu,  in  decency  and 
fort,  and  to  feel  that  he  Is  guarded  against  th»38e  ordinary 
I  of  sickness  and  old  age  which  he  b  bound  to  expect.    In  the 
Be  of  the  agricultural  labourer  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
Lilt -the  wages  liitherto  earned  have  not  been  suflScient  to  enable 
to  provide  himself  with  the  necessaries  of  Ufe.    The  parish  pay- 
able and  the  workhouse  have  been  the  means  devised  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.      The  wages  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  have  been 
t^peidy  supplemented  by  a  rate  mainly  raised  from  laud. 
Nor  is  the  case  of  other  working  men  different  in  any  essential 
[>int  from  that  which  has  been  considered.     If,  on  the  one  hand, 
^ple  have  a  great  dread  of  seeing  starvation  and  misery,  they 
ive  alsot  on  the  other,  a  gi*eat  dislike  of  seeing  the  trade  profits 
stly  due,  as  they  suppose,  to  their  capital,  diminished  by  so  high 
>  mte  of  wages  as  would  make  a  Poor  Law  mmecessar5\     They 
fei't  on  the  whole»  to  be  on  the  safe,  if  the  unjust^  side.     It  is 
'  to  pay  low  wages,  and  to  supplement  them  from  the  Poor 
There  are  certain  industries,  mostly  connected  vnih  the  iron 
and  coal  trades,  which  are  genemlly  quoted  by  persons  who  are 
lorant  of  the  Rtate  of  most  other  classes  of  labourers,  as  showing 
labour  is  imiversally  paid  as  well  as  in  those  more  highly 
ivoured  trades.     No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  working 
aes  in  London  and  other  large  towns  will  fall  into  this  error. 
3Ugh  the  condition  of  the  wage-earning  class  has  enormously 
aprovedof  late  years,  there  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  arrears 
be  made  up.     Even  yet  the  conditions  of  life  are  very  severe 
large  bodies  of  working  men,  so  that  they  are  obhged  to  look 
other  ways  of  providing  for  their  neceasities  than  to  their  own 
Esourcea.     The  Poor  Law  natin-ally  presents  itself  to  their  view  ; 
t  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  other  way  the  assistance  they  receive  from 
bat  source  can  be  regarded  than  as  supplementing  their  wages. 

Employers  of  labour  may  be  shocked  at  the  notion  that  poor 
&lief  enters  in  any  way  into  their  calculations  when  they  are 
Efttling  the  amount  of  wages  which  they  pay.  Nevertheless,  the 
:>nncctioti  between  Poor  Rates  and  wages  is  an  mtimate  one. 

2  r  2 
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Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  adduce  figures  in  proof  of  the 
assertion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  proportionately 
higher  (that  is,  higher  in  purchasing  power)  in  France  and  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  no  Poor  Law  exists,  than  in  England.  There 
is  Httle  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  (exclud- 
ing the  highest  skilled  labour)  is,  on  the  whole,  superior  in  those 
countries  to  tha.t  of  the  corresponding  classes  here.  The  French  or 
Piedmontese  employer  of  labour  has  only  to  consider  the  actual  value 
of  the  labour  which  he  proposes  to  hire ;  the  English  employer  finds 
the  question  influenced  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  necessities  of 
the  labourer  s  existence — namely,  provision  against  sickness  and 
old  age,  and  even  want  of  work  at  times — is  provided  from 
another  source,  to  which  he  is  himself  obliged  to  contribute. 
Again,  the  labourers  themselves  must  be  actually,  although  in 
most  cases  insensibly,  influenced  by  the  same  fact,  and  be  thus 
induced  to  offer  their  services  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  to  wMch 
they  are  justly  entitled.  Nor  are  the  lowest  strata  of  working  men 
alone  affected  in  this  way.  The  descent  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  grades  of  the  working  classes  is  an  easy  one,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  highest  to  that  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  is  not  very  great :  moreover,  its 
influences  reach  up  from  the  lowest  into  far  higher  grades  of  society 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  next  step  is  to  trace  the  direct  result  of  the  English  Poor 
Law  on  the  working  classes  themselves.  Some  brief  and  easily 
comprehensible  statistics  which  have  appeared  in  recent  reports 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  full  of  instruction  on 
this  subject.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  of  the 
expenditure  for  1874  with  that  of  the  eight  years  immediately 
preceding : — 


Expenditure 

locremse  or 

Increl&se 

Bate  per 

Increase 

ParoehUl 

for 

Deerrase*  on 

orDe- 

Head 

orDeereaae* 

Years. 

Belief  of  the 

immediately 

crease^ 

on 

of  Rate  per 

Poor. 

preceding  Year. 

per  Cent. 

Population. 

Head. 

£ 

£ 

s.     d. 

».      d. 

1865-66 

6,439,515 

— 

— 

6     U 

— 

1866-67 

6,959,841 

520,326 

8-1 

(5     6i 

0     5 

1867-68 

7,498,061 

538,220 

7-7 

6  IH 

0     5i 

1868-69 

7,673,100 

175,039 

2-3 

7     0^ 

0    u 

1869-70 

7,644,307 

28,793* 

0-4* 

6  Hi 

0     li* 

1870-71 

7,886,724 

242,417 

3-2 

6  Hi 

0    Oi* 

1871-72 

8,007,403 

120,679  . 

1-5 

G  Hi 

0    Oi 

1872-73 

7,692,169 

315,234* 

3-9* 

6     7i 

0    4i* 

1873-74 

7,664,957 

27,212* 

0-4* 

6     6 

0   u* 

Decrease  marked  wilb  asterisk  (*). 
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ym  tills  tiiblV  it  will  be  seen  that  during  a  period  of  great  and 

^miig  prosperity  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  the  rehef 

the  poor  in  England  and  Wales  has  swollen  from  fisp  l|d.  to 

<hI.  per  head  on  population*  although  a  mtisfactory  decrease 

ill  1872-74  is  observable.     If  we  go  back  to  1853,  the  contrast  is 

Btill  more  striking,  the  rate  per  head  being  then  only  Ss.  4^d.  During 

le  period  tabulated  above  both  rates  and  wages  have  increase*  1 

boneidembly.      If  there  is  aT\y  meaning  in  a  Poor  Law  at  all, 

J  rely  both  ought  not  to  be  high  at  the  same  moment.    Employee 

bf  labour,  whether  agriculturists  or   manufacturers,  cannot  pay 

igh  poor  rates  and  high  wages  too.     The  working  classes  havu 

claim  upon  capitaUsts,  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage  up<m  the  real 

toperty  of  the  country,  of  which  the  interest  amounts  to  the  annual 

[11  of  nearly  eight  millions  sterUng.     Some  pemons  are  perhaps 

iclined  to  belioxe  that   the  favourable  conditions  under  which 

lud  is  owned  in  tliis  country  justify   even  so  hc*avy  a  burden 

this.      Assuming  tliat  the  owner   of  real  property  is  in   an 

cceptionully  favourable  position*  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more 

^lums^'  expedient  for  bringing  about  a  more  equitable  condition 

j>f  aflains  than  the  imposition  of  a  huge  Poor  tax.     The  obviously 

St  course  would  be  to  impose  only  such  burdens  on  land  and 

tiouses  as  should  l)e  agreed  to  be  fair,  and  to  foster  the  movement 

low  in  progress   which  is  gradually  but  surely  readjusting  the 

lie  of  wages  in  all  lu-anches  of  industiy. 

Any  reflecting  pei-sou  informed  that  the  English  law  provided 
uncmploye«U  eiok,  and  aged  persons  with  the  necessaries  of  Ufe, 
rould  conclude  that  the  English  working  classes  would  not  waste 
beir  means  in  providing  against  those  contingencies.     And  such, 
fact,  is  the  case.      One  person  in  about  twenty-six  is  a  pauper  in 
England  and  Wales.      It  camiot  be  denied  that  the  majority  of 
those  for  whom  the  Poor  Law  was  designed  and  is  maintained 
.fihow  themselves  only  too  apt  to  learn  the  lesson  of  unthrift  which 
lit  teaches  them.      When  wages  were  low,  an  artificial  system  wim 
jeeded  to  supplement  them ;  but  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
rhen  labour  w-ill  recei\'e  its  full  remuneration.     In  many  cases 
this  pomt  has  been  already  fully  reachei  yet  it  is  found  that  the 
lemand  for  poor  relief  is,  at  best,  not  seriously  diminisliing.     What 
th«3  only  logical  conclusion  which  we  can  draw»  but  that  the 
ra go-earning  class  is  not  realizing  that  their  true  welfare  is  to  be 
jfoimd   in  thrift  and  self-contiuence  ?      Let  us  suppose  that  the 
Irtificial  prop  of  the  Poor  Law  were  removed.      What  would  be 
thi*  result  t      Working  nien  would  have  to  devote  from  a  tAventieth 
\  a  fifteenth  part  of  their  income,  at  the  outside,  to  the  formation 
of  a  fund  which  should  be  available  in  case  of  sickness,  or  when  old 
;e  comes  upon  them.     This  could  be  done  by  means  of  the  exist- 
ing benefit  societies,  or  others  founded  upon  securer  principles. 
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A  B  it  is  they  spend' this  amount  on  luxuries,  and  fall  back  on  the 
Poor  Law  in  their  time  of  trial.    /.   -/^  ^^ 

HitbiBitQ  only  those  points  havW  been  considersd  Tvliich  lelate'U) 
the  moral  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  wage-eam^|^ 
classes  by  the  existence  of  a  Poor  Law  ;  we  now  approach  \\^  of 
those  practical  results  which  spring  directly  from  the  state  of/faiind 
created  by  those  laws. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  saving  among  the  working/classes. 
The  traditional  picture  of  the  British  tar  of  a  century  ago,  whose 
eccentric  extravagance  has  been  the  source  of  ine;ihaustible 
laughter  for  several  generations,  would  be  no  unfittinjp  represen- 
tation of  the  more  prosperous  section  of  the  British  workmen  of 
the  present  day.  Much  has  indeed  been  done  in  th^  direction  of 
thrift  by  the  great  Benefit  Societies,  but  their  action  has  been 
greatly  checked  by  the  fact  that  even  the  best  of  them  is  based 
upon  statistics  which  do  not  conunand  the  confidence  of  those 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  stability.  It  is  httle  to  the 
credit  of  past  Governments  that  sUght  legislative  assistance  has 
been  afforded  to  the  only  great  effort  which  has  been  made  by 
the  working  men  of  England  to  raise  themselves  permanently 
above  the  influence  of  pauperism.  The  life  of  a  coUier,  of  a 
London  journeyman  tailor  in  the  season,  or  evefi  of  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  in  the  best  districts,  is  one  of  more  or  less  lavish 
expenditure ;  and  the  idea  of  joining  a  benefit  society,  much 
less  of  laying  by  money,  but  rarely  enters  the  miivd  of; 
TheyJift VQ  no-objeot  in  doing  so  in  this  oountiy.  /A  man  who 
succeeds  by  his  own  thrift  in  pro\'iding  himself  with  a  Kttle  in- 
come in  case  of  sickness  or  old  age,  is  no  better  off  than  the  man 
who  has  led  the  life  of  a  jovial  British  \vorkman,  and  who,  in  his 
hour  of  need,  draws  from  the  parish  pay-table  in  all  probabihty 
about  the  same  income  which  the  other  has  denied  himself  mcmy 
a  luxury  and  enjoyment  to  procure.  The  advantage  to  a  country 
of  a  large  number  of  small  hoards  is  almost  incalculable,  as  the 
recent  history  of  France  clearly  shows.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  foUy  and  extravagance  of  Imperialism  plunged  that 
coamtry  into  misfortunes  from  which  the  thiift  of  the  working 
classes  extricated  her.  There  are  no  such  hoards  in  England.  If 
we  had  an  indemnity  to  pay,  we  should  have  to  make  a  hard 
bargain  with  those  capitalists  in  whose  hands  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  accumulating  with  geometric  speed.  Is  there  a  single 
working  man  in  England  who  holds  consols  ?      '"'"•; 

Again,  a  natural  result  of  an  artificial  system  of  relief  in  sick- 

\       ness  and  pensions  in  old  age  is  that  early  and  improvident  mar- 

<       riages  are  usual  in  England.     The  life  of  the  working  man  is 

bolsterecl  up  in  every  direction  by  external  supports.     Is  it  strange 

that  from  the  beginning  he  l^ams  to  rely  upon  them '?     The  popu- 
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lation  thus  increases  at  an  inconvenient  and  unnatural  rate.  There 
are  those  who  think  that  Malthus  was  a  great  enemy  of  his 
kind,  because  he  proposed  that  men  should  not  be  allowed  to 
increase  and  multiply  without  reference  to  the  means  of  support 
which  might  be  available  for  coming  generations.  Wise  men  are 
able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  that  the  real  sin  against  nature 
consists  in  an  utter  disregard  of  the  future.  At  the  present 
moment  a  great  wave  of  prosperity  is  passing  oyer  the  wage- 
earning  class.  Even  the  personal  want  of  thrift  exhibited  by 
that  class  is  a  less  evil  than  the  fatal  facility  with  which  mar- 
riage is  entered  upon  by  the  working  classes.  In  a  generation  the 
labour  market  will  again  be  ovenstocked,  and  the  old  cry  of  des- 
titution and  misery  will  once  more  pervade  the  land.  If  men  and 
women  had  no  Poor  Law  to  fall  back  upon,  it  is;  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  would  not  set  at  defiance,  so  completely  as  they 
now  do,  the  economic  laws  which  govern  the  supply  of  labour. 

Unless  there  is  some  serious  flaw  in  the  argument,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  much  stronger  case  than  that  which  has  been 
brought  forward.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  great  natural  law  is 
broken,  and  that  certain  evil  consequences  are  the  result  of  the 
infraction.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  such  means  as  are  at 
our  disposal  by  way  of  remedy. 

II. 

The  present  time  is  an  appropriate  one  for  the  revision  of  our 
Poor  Laws,  because  the  universal  rise  in  the  rate  of  wa^es  through- 
out England  makes  such  a  revision  not  only  possible  but  just. 
As  long  as  wages  remained  below  their  fair  rate,  it  is  clear  that 
a  Poor  Law,  by  supplementing  them,  had  a  reason  for  existence. 
It  would  have  been  veiy  unfair  to  withdraw  a  support  to  which 
the  working  classes  had  long  been  accustomed,  one  minute  before 
the  time  when  labour  was  receiving  its  full  rights.  That  period, 
it  is  generally  believed,  has  now,  in  most  cases,  arrived ;  there  can, 
therefore,  hardly  be  any  injustice  in  expecting  that  labour,  having 
received  its  rights,  should  perform  its  duties.  ^. 

If,  then,  wages  are  now  at,  or  approaching,  their  normal  hfeight, 
and  if  the  previous  arguments  are  just,  there  is  no  place  for  a 
Jpoor-Law -such  as  ours  is,  and  its  repeal  should  bexontemplaTCd. 
»  The  real  difficulty  Hes  in  the  impossibihty  of  suddenly  rooting   . 
up  a  plant  of  such  vigour  and  long  growth  as  tha€^w.     Nor  is  it  t  .- 
denied  that  there  would  be  real  injustice  in  any  hasty  reverse  of  the 
present  system.     Those  families  whose  names  appear  as  paupers 
in  some  of  our  paiish  books,  without  a  single  break,  from  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  those  of  Queen  Victoria,  have  a  prescriptive 
right  to  our  consideration.    As  we  have  paupeiized  these  and  a 
large  section  of  the  nation,  so  we  must  depauperize  them.     It 
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does  not  appear  that  there  would  be  any  insuperable  diflBciilty  in 
a  gradual  demoUtion  of  the  present  Poor  Law  fabric.  For 
instance,  after  due  notice,  out-door  rehef  might  be  abolished  ; 
there  is  Kttle  doubt  that  this,  as  it  would  be  the  most  righteous, 
would  also  be  the  most  fatal  blow  which  could  be  aimed 
against  the  whole  system.  By  degrees  even  the  workhouses 
might  be  closed,  as  the  nation  became  more  and  more  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  leaving  to  individuals  the  duty  which  nature 
has  evidently  devolved  upon  them  of  providing  for  their  own 
necessities.  ^ 
^'  But  it  will  be  said  that,  in  what  is  thus  put  forward,  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  that  large  class  of  suffering  himianity  which 
endures  want  by  no  fault  of  its  own,  and  must  always  exist  to  the 
end  of  time.  The  reply  to  that  observation  is,  that  in  voluntary 
effort  is  to  be  found  the  true  remedy  for  unavoidable  wretchedness,  y  / 
-We-dtrituL  hear  uf  TtoA'ery  at  all  eijual-io  that  wh?^^  pr^^r^r 
this  countiy,  in  our  colonies,  in  the  United  States,  in 
France,  in  none  of  which  countries  a  Poor  Law  like  ours 
What  voluntary  effort  can  effect  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Iy6ndon 
hospitals,  which  supply  1,200,000  persons,  out  of  a  popula(Kon  of 
less  than  four  millions,  with  medical  assistance.  We  mighi  rather 
fear  that  aid  would  be  carried,  to  an  extreme  in  general, 
as  it  imdoubtedly  is  in  medical,  reUef,  if  the  poor  Were  left 
to  voluntary  charity.  Fortunately  the  great  work  \Vliich  is 
being  done  by  the  Society  for  the  Organization  of  Charitable 
Rehef  gives  us  some  guarantee  that  the  matter  wuuld  be 
approached  in  an  intelligent  i^urit.  By  the  abolition  of  the  Poor 
Law,  the  great  point  would  be  gained  that  no  man  would  be 
able  to  cahulaie  on  assistance.  That  pregnant  evil  would  at  least 
be  done  away  with.  And  if,  under  the  new  system,  a  few  deaths 
still  annually  occurred  from  starvation — it  is  impossible  to  beUeve 
there  would  be  as  many  as  there  are  now — at  any  rate,  the  right 
persons  would  pay  the  penalty.  Those  who  die  of  starvation  now 
are  those  persons  of  timid  nature  who  shrink  from  reveahng  their 
misfortunes  to  the  pubUc  gaze,  and  from  encountering  the  rough 
machinery  of  a  Poor  Law.  Under  a  system  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  SocUti  de  Bienfaisance,  such  cases  would  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  promptness  and  dehcacy.  The  idle  tramp,  who  now 
flaunts  his  laziness  in  the  very  face  of  society,  would  be  the 
sufferer,  as  he  ought  to  be,  as  long  as  he  persisted  in  his  idlenessT] 
Moreover,  if  a  system  of  voluntary  effort  were  adopted,  tKe 
grace  of  charity  would  become  a  reality.  Under  a  Poor  Law 
there  ought  to  be  no  room  for  such  charity  as  reheves  temporal 
distress.  That  is  the  task  which  the  Poor  Law  sets  before  itself, 
and  with  more  or  less  efficiency  performs.  It  is  surely  absurd  to 
spend  vast  sums  in  the  establishment  of  a  public  system  of  rehef, 
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and  then  to  Bupplement  it  by  an  irregular  habit  of  giving  without 
role  or  discrimination.  It  is  impossible  that  the  two  systems  can 
work  together ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  found  that  the  main  difficulty  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  is  to  produce  anything  like 
harmony  between  them. 

Charity  is  the  highest  religious  act  of  which  humanity  is 
capable.  Those  who  are  afraid  that  voluntary  effort  would  leave 
the  work  of  the  many  to  be  done  by  the  few,  should  be  reminded 
that  the  work  of  reUef  is  the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  the 
human  kind.  But  experience  seems  to  point  in  the  opposite 
direction.  K  a  good  case  is  put  before  an  average  Englishman, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  puree-strings  are  easily  loosened.  Can 
the  payment  of  a  Poor  Rate  be  called  charity?  Certainly  not,  if 
it  is  the  means  by  which  we  are  compelled  to  pauperize  our 
fellow-men.  It  would  be  a  veiy  different  thing  if  we  were  called 
upon  voluntarily  to  provide  means  to  be  expended  wisely  and 
flystematically  upon  proved  cases  of  distress. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  suppose  that  it  is  proposed  to  restore 
the  work  of  charitable  reUef  to  the  clergy.  This  is  not  so.  The 
sacerdotal  class  of  no  religious  body  ought  to  be  employed  on 
such  a  task.  The  Chiistian  Apostles  set  apart  a  body  of  laymen 
for  that  work,  expressly  that  they  might  themselves  be  kept  free 
for  their  own  legitimate  occupation.  But  they  did  not  dissociate 
the  idea  of  charity  from  that  of  reUgion.  The  true  relation  of 
the  two  seems  to  be  happily  caught  up  in  the  institution  known 
as  Hospital  Sunday ;  it  is  hard  to  see  why  this  principle  should 
not  be  appUed  as  a  substitute  for  our  present  system.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  altering  our  present  compulsory  method 
of  meeting  Pauperism  into  a  voluntary  system  of  charitable  reUef 
would  be  undoubtedly  enormous.  It  might  be  even  objected  that 
the  change  would  leave  mattere  nearly  as  they  are,  on  the  grouiid 
that  the  Poor  Laws  virtually  form  a  system  of  charitable  rehef. 
In  some  respects  this  might  be  true,  but  the  main  evil  in  our 
present  method  would  be  removed  when  no  man  could  any  longer 
be  able  to  calculate  on  external  help,  and  would  thus  learn  to  lean 
only  on  his  own  resources.  The  compulsory  system  has  grown  with 
the  nation's  growth,  and  the  task  of  rooting  it  up,  and  substituting  a 
better  one  for  it,  would  undoubtedly  be  gigantic.  But  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  never  has,  and  never  can,  bear  satisfactory  fruit, 
England  ought  not  to  shrink  from  the  midertaking. 

W.  Walter  Edwards. 


ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  OF  MORALS. 


A  Discussion. 


I. 


[The  crude  essay  which  here  follows  is  allowed  to  see  the  light  rather  as  a 
text  for  the  remarks  to  which  it  has  given  rise  than  for  its  own  sake. 
It  was  written  as  a  means  of  seeking  for  more  light,  and  in  that  respect 
has  succeeded.  Some  remarks  of  Mr.  Darwin's  ("  Descent  of  Man," 
part  1.  ch.  3J  appeared  to  me  to  constitute  a  method  of  dealing  with 
ethical  problems,  bearing  a  close  analogy  to  the  methods  which  have 
been  successful  in  all  other  practical  questions,  but  differing  somewhat 
in  principle  from  the  theories  which  are  at  present  in  vogue,  while  in 
its  results  it  coincides  with  the  highest  and  healthiest  practical 
instincts  of  this  and  of  all  times.  All  that  is  attempted  here  is  to 
show  roughly  what  account  is  given  by  this  method  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions — right  and  wrong,  conscience,  responsibility 
— and  to,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  standard  which  must  guide  their 
application.  Exact  definitions  are  not  to  be  looked  for ;  they  come 
as  the  last  product  of  a  completed  theory,  and  are  sure  to  be  wrong  at 
an  early  stage  of  science.  But  though  we  may  be  unable  to  define 
fully  what  right  is,  we  do,  I  think,  anive  at  principles  which  show 
us  very  clearly  many  things  which  it  is  not ;  and  these  conclusions 
are  not  only  of  great  practical  importance,  but  theoretically  bear  close 
analogy  to  the  steps  by  which  complete  definition  has  been  attained 
in  the  exact  sciences.] 

BY  Morals  or  Ethic  I  mean  the  doctrine  of  a  special  kind  of 
pleasure  or  displeasure  which  is  felt  by  the  human  mind  in 
contemplating  certain  courses  of  conduct,  whereby  they  are  felt  to 
be  right  or  torojig,  and  of  a  special  desire  to  do  the  right  things 
and  avoid  the  wrong  ones.  The  pleasure  or  displeasure  is 
commonly  called  the  moral  sense  ;  the  coiTesponding  desire  might 
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be  called  the  moral  appetite.  These  are  facts,  exifiting  in  the 
oonacsiousneBs  of  eveiy  man  who  need  be  considered  in  tliie  dis- 
eueeibn,  and  sufficiently  marked  out  by  these  naniee ;  they  need 
no  further  definition.  In  the  same  way  the  eenee  of  taste  is  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  or  displeasure  in  things  savoury  or  unsavoury, 
and  is  aeeociated  ^vith  a  desire  for  the  one  and  a  repulsion  from  the 
other.  We  must  assume  that  everybody  knows  what  these  words 
mean  ;  the  feelings  they  describe  may  be  analyzed  or  accounted 
for,  but  they  cannot  be  more  exactly  defijied  as  feehngs. 

The  maxims  of  ethic  are  recommendations  or  commands  o{  the 
form,  **  Do  this  particular  thing  because  it  is  right,*'  or  **  Avoid  this 
]»articular  thing  because  it  is  wrong.**  They  express  the  immediate 
desire  to  do  the  right  thing  for  itself,  not  for  the  sake  of  anytliing 
else:  on  this  account  the  mood  of  them  is  called  the  <*ategiirical 
imperative.  The  particular  things  commanded  or  forbidden  by 
i<uch  maxims  depend  upon  the  character  of  theimhvidual  in  whose 
ind  they  arise.     There  is  a  certain  general  agi'eement  in  the 

icftl  code  of  peim)nB  belonging  to  the  same  race  at  a  given 
time,  but  considerable  variations  in  diiferent  races  and  times.  To 
the  question  "  \Vhat  is  right  ?"  can  therefore  only  be  answered  in 
the  first  instance,  ♦*  That  which  pleases  your  moral  sense/'  But 
it  may  be  further  asked  '*  What  is  generally  thought  right  V  and 
the  reply  will  specify  the  etliie  of  a  particular  race  and  period. 
But  the  ethical  code  of  an  indi\ddiuil,  Uke  the  standard  of  tjiste, 
may  be  modified  by  habit  an<l  education  ;  and  accordingly  the 
question  may  be  asked,  ^'  How  shall  I  order  my  moral  desires  so 
as  to  be  able  to  satisfy  them  most  completely  and  continuously  t 
What  on(^hi  I  to  feel  to  be  right?"  The  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  sought  hi  the  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
moral  sense  was  produced  and  is  preserved :  in  other  words,  in 
the  study  of  its  functions  as  a  propei-ty  of  the  human  organism. 
Tlie  maxims  derived  from  this  study  may  be  called  maxims  of 
abstract  or  absolute  right;  they  are  not  absolutely  universal, 
'•  eternal  and  imniu table/'  but  they  are  independent  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  practically  universal  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
human  Hj)ecie8. 

I  mean  by  Science  the  appHcation  of  experience  to  new  circxmi- 
stances,  by  aid  of  an  order  of  nature  which  has  been  observed  in 
the  past,  on  the  assumption  that  such  order  ^^^11  continue  in  tlie 
future*  The  simplest  use  of  experience  as  a  guide  to  action  is 
ijr  ]  ;^^v  not  even  conscious;  it  is  the  association,  by  continually 
\i  I  1  selection,  of  certain  actions  with  certain  ciTcmn8ta.nce6, 

as  in  the  unconsciously  acquii'ed  craft  of  the  maker  of  flint  imple- 
lenti^t,  I  still  call  this  science,  although  it  is  only  a  beginning : 
ecause  the  physiological  process  is  a  type  of  what  takes  place  in 
all  later  stages.    The  next  step  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
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hypothetical  maxim, — "If  you  want  to  make  brass,  melt  your 
copper  along  with  this  bluestone."  To  a  maxim  of  this  sort  it 
may  always  be  replied,  "  I  do  not  want  to  make  brass,  and  so  I 
shall  not  do  as  you  tell  me/'  This  reply  is  anticipated  in  the  final 
form  of  science,  when  it  is  expressed  as  a  statement  or  proposition : 
brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  calamine  is  zinc  carbo- 
nate. Belief  in  a  general  statement  is  an  artifice  of  our  mental 
constitution,  whereby  infinitely  various  sensations  and  groups  of 
sensations  are  brought  into  connection  with  infinitely  various 
actions  and  groups  of  actions.  On  the  phenomenal  side  there  cor- 
responds a  certain  cerebral  structure,  by  which  various  combina- 
tions of  disturbances  in  the  sensor  tract  are  made  to  lead  to  the 
appropriate  combinations  of  disturbances  in  the  motor  tract.  The 
impoi-tant  point  is  that  science,  though  apparently  transformed 
into  pure  knowledge,  has  yet  never  lost  its  character  of  being  a 
craft;  and  that  it  is  not  the  knowledge  itself  which  can  rightly  be 
called  science,  but  a  special  way  of  getting  and  of  using  know- 
ledge. Namely,  science  is  the  getting  of  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience on  the  assumption  of  unifonnity  in  nature,  and  the  use  of 
such  knowledge  to  guide  the  actions  of  men.  And  the  most 
abstract  statements  or  propositions  in  science  are  to  be  regarded 
as  bmidles  of  hypothetical  maxims  packed  into  a  portable  shape 
and  size.  Every  scientific  fact  is  a  short-hand  expression  for  a 
vast  number  of  practical  directions  :  if  you  want  so-and-so,  do  so- 
and-so. 

If  with  this  meaning  of  the  word  "  Science,"  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  scientific  basis  of  Morals,  it  must  be  true  that, — 

1,  The  maxims  of  Ethic  are  hypothetical  maxims, 

2,  derived  from  experience, 

3,  on  the  assumption  of  uniformity  in  nature. 

These  propositions  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  prove ;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, I  shall  indicate  the  direction  in  which  we  may  look  for 
those  general  statements  of  fact  whose  organization  will  complete 
the  likeness  of  ethical  and  physical  science. 

The  Tribal  Self.* 

In  the  metaphysical  sense,  the  word  "  self"  is  taken  to  mean  the 
conscious  subject,  das  Ich^  the  whole  stream  of  feelings  which  make 
up  a  consciousness  regarded  as  bound  together  by  association  and 
memory.  But,  in  the  more  common  and  more  restricted  ethical  sense, 
what  we  call  self  ia  a  selected  aggregate  of  feelings  and  of  objects 
related  to  them  which  hangs  together  as  a  conception  by  virtue 

*  This  conception  of  %n  Extended  Self  I  found  many  years  ago  that  I  had  in  common 
^(h  my  friend  Mr.  Macmillan.  Since  then  I  hare  heard  and  read  in  many  pUcas 
expressions  of  it  more  or  less  distinct. 
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long  and  repeated  association.    My  Bolf  does  not  include  all  my 

feelings,  because  I  habitually  separate  oS  eome  of  tliem,  say  they 

lo  not  properly  belong  to  me,  and  treat  them  as  my  enemies.    Ou 

Ithe  other  hand,  it  dues  in  general  include  ray  body  regarded  as 

Ian  object^  beeauee  of  the  feehngs  wliich  occur  eimultaneously  with 

Invents  which  affect  it.   My  foot  is  certainly  part  of  my.self,  becaus*^ 

get  hurt  when  anybody  treads  on  it.     When  we  deeire  au)i;hing 

Jfor  itft  somewhat  remote  consequences,  it  is  not  common  for  these 

Ito  bo  repreBent<>d  to  the  mind  in  the  foim  of  the  actual  fcehngs  of 

Ifileasnre  which  are  ultimately  to  flow  from  the  satisfactiiju  of  the 

jdcsirc  ;  instead  of  this,  tliey  are  replaced  by  a  symbolic  conception 

iwliich  represents  the  thing  desired  as  doing  good  to  the  complex 

[.abstraction  self,     Tliis  abstraction  serves  thus  to  support  and  hold 

Itogethcr  those  complex  and  remote  motives  which  make  up  by 

Ifar  the  greater  part  of  the  Ufe  of  the  ijiteUigent  races.     When  a 

I  thing  is  desired  for  no  inirnetliate  pleasure  that  it  can  bring*  it  is 

[generally  desired  on  account  of  a  certain  s^anboUc  substitute  for 

[pleasure,  the  feeUng  that  this  thing  is  suitable  to  the  self*    And, 

many  like   cases,  this   feeling,  which   at  first  derived   its 

surable  nature  from  the  faintly  represented  simple  pleasures 

of  which  it  was  a  symbol,  ceases  after  a  time  to  recaU  them,  and 

Itecomes  a  simple  pleasure  itself.     In  tliis  way  the  self  becomes  a 

>it  of  centre,  about  which  our  remoter  motives  revolve,  and  to 

^hich  they  always  have  regard;  in  virtue  of  wliich,  moreover, 

ley  become  immediate  and  simple,  from  having  been  complex 

md  remote. 

If  we  consider  now  the  simpler  races  of  mankini  we  shall  find 

act  only  that  immediate  desires  play  a  far  larger  part  in  their 

ives,  and  so  that  the  conception  of  self  is  less  used  and  less 

^developed,  but  also  that  it  w  less  definite  and  more  vride.     The 

aivage  is  not  only  hurt  when  anybody  treads  on  his  foot,  but 

ehen  anybody  treads  on  his  tribe.     He  may  lose  his  hut»  and  liis 

l^wife,  and  his  opportunities  of  getting  food.     In  this  way  the  tribe 

ijecomes  naturally  included   in   that   conception   of   self   which 

renders  remote  desires  possible  by  making  them  immediate.     The 

ictual  pains  or  pleasures  which  come  from  the  woe  or  we^l  of  the 

lribe»  and  which  were  the  source  of  this  conception,  di-op  out  of 

consciousness  and  are  remembered  no  more  ;  the  symbol  which  has 

^replaced  them  becomes  a  centre  and  goal  of  immediate   desires, 

powerful  enough  in  many  cases  to  override  the  strongest  suggea- 

■tions  of  indi\'idual  pleasure  or  pain. 

Here  a  helping  cause  comes  in.     The  tribe,  qm  tribe,  has  to 

tudsU  and  it  can  oidy  exist  by  aid  of  such  an  organic  artifice  as 

the  conception  of  the  tribal  self  in  the  minds  of  its  members. 

lence  the  natural  selection  of  those  races  in  which  this  conception 

the  most  powerful  and  most  habitually  predominant  as  a  motive 
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over  immediate  deeires.  To  Buch  an  extent  has  this  proceeded, 
itbat  we  may  fairly  doubt  -whether  the  selfhood  of  the  tribe  is  not 
■earlier  in  point  of  development  than  that  of  the  individual.  In 
the  proceas  of  time  it  becomes  a  matter  of  hertfditary  transmifisiotu 
and  is  thus  fixed  as  a  specific  character  in  the  conatitution  of 
social  man.  With  the  settlement  of  comitries,  and  the  aggre- 
iitiou  of  tribes  into  nationa,  it  takes  a  wider  and  more  abstract 
form ;  and,  in  the  highest  natures,  the  tribal  self  is  incarnate  in 
nothing  lees  than  humanity.  Short  of  these  heights,  it  placea 
itself  in  the  family  and  in  the  city.  I  shall  call  that  quality  or 
dispositiun  of  man  which  oonsiste  in  the  supremacy  of  the  family 
'or  tribal  self  as  a  mark  of  reference  for  motives,  by  its  old  name 
pietij.  And  I  have  now  to  consider  certain  feelings  and  concep- 
tions to  which  the  existence  of  piety  must  neces       '     jive  rise. 

Before  going  farther,  however,  it  will  be    a«l   .  to  fix  as 

precisely  as  may  be  the  sense  of  the  words  just  used.  Self,  then, 
in  the  ethical  sense,  is  a  conception  in  the  muid  of  the  individual 
which  serves  as  a  peg  on  which  remote  desires  are  hung  and  by 
which  they  are  rendered  immediate.  The  individual  self  is  such  a 
.peg  for  the  hanging  of  remote  desires  which  aifect  the  individual 
■•<mly.  The  tribal  self  is  a  conceptioii  in  thu  mind  of  the  individual 
which  serves  as  a  peg  on  which  those  remote  desires  are  hung 
which  were  implanted  in  him  by  the  needs  of  the  tribe  as  a  tribe. 
We  must  carefully  distinguish  the  tribal  self  from  society,  or  the 
"  common  consciousness  •"  it  is  something  in  the  mmd  of  each 
individual  man  which  binds  together  his  gi*egarious  instincts. 

The  word  tribe  is  here  used  to  mean  a  group  of  that  size  which 
|in  the  circumstances  considei'ed  is  selected  for  survival  or  de- 
letion Q$  a  grovp.  Self-regarding  excellences  are  brought  out 
by  the  natural  selection  of  ijidividuals ;  the  tribal  self  is  developed 
by  the  natural  selection  of  groups.  The  size  of  these  groups  must 
rary  at  different  times  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  tribal  self  must  vary 
ccordingly. 

Approbation  and  Conscience. 

The  tribe  has  to  exist.  Such  tribes  as  saw  no  necessity  for  it 
have  ceased  to  live.    To  exist,  it  must  encourage  piety ;  and  there 

a  method  which  lies  ready  to  hand. 

We  do  not  like  a  man  whose  character  is  such  that  we  may 
reasonably  expect  iiyuries  from  him.  This  dislike  of  a  man  on 
account  of  his  character  is  a  more  complex  feeHng  than  the  mere 
dislike  of  separate  injuries.  A  cat  Ukee  your  hand,  and  your  lap. 
and  the  food  you  gi%'^  her ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  has  any  concep- 
^tion  of  yow,*     A  dog,  however,  may  like  you  even  when  you 

*  PresoDi  companj  alwujs  cxcoptod:  I  follj  beUoTo  m  tho  peno&ftl  oad  disiiitdf«<t4«i 
Affection  of  my  cat. 
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iTasU  liim,  though  he  dues  not  like  the  thrashing.  Now,  such 
like«  and  dislikes  may  be  felt  by  the  tribal  self.  If  a  nmn  does  any- 
thing generally  regarded  as  good  for  the  tribe,  my  tribal  self  may 
Bay»  in  the  first  place,  **  I  like  that  thing  that  you  have  done.**  By 
mxcU  common  approbation  of  individual  acts  the  influence  of  piety 
as  a  motive  becomes  defined ;  and  natural  selection  will,  in  the 
long-mn,  prest^rve  those  tribea  which  have  approved  the  right 
things ;  namely,  those  things  which  at  tliat  time  give  the  tribe  an 
advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  But,  in  the  second  place^ 
a  man  may  as  a  rule  and  conBtantly,  being  actuated  by  piety,  do 
good  things  for  the  tribe  ;  and  in  that  case  the  tribal  self  will  say 
I  Uke  ffou.  The  feeling  expressed  by  this  statement  on  the  part 
of  any  individual,  *•  In  the  name  of  the  tribe,  I  like  you/'  is  what 
I  call  api^rohatmu  It  is  the  feeling  produced  in  pious  individuals 
y  that  sort  of  character  wliich  seems  to  them  beneficial  to  the 
community. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  man  has  done  something  ub\nou8ly  harmful 
to  the  eonim unity.  Either  some  immediate  desire,  or  his  individual 
eelf,  has  for  once  proved  stronger  than  the  tribal  self.  When  the 
tribal  self  wakes  up,  the  man  says,  **  In  the  name  of  the  tribe,  I  do 
not  like  this  tiling  that  L  as  an  individual,  have  done."  Tliis  self- 
udgment  in  the  name  of  the  tribe  is  called  Conscience.  If  the 
man  goes  further  and  draws  from  this  act  and  others  an  inference 
about  his  own  character,  he  may  say,  **  In  the  name  of  the  tribe,  I 
do  not  Uke  my  individual  self.*'  This  is  remorse.  Mr.  Darwin 
has  well  pointed  out  that  immediate  desires  are  in  geneml  strong 
bnt  of  abort  duration,  and  cannot  be  adequately  represented  to 
the  mind  after  they  have  passed ;  while  the  social  forces,  though 
less  violent,  have  a  steady  and  continuous  action. 

In  a  mind  sufficiently  developed  to  distinguish  the  indi\adual 
from  the  tribal  self,  conscience  is  thus  a  necessarj'  result  of  the 
existence  of  piety ;  it  is  ready  to  hand  as  a  means  for  its  increase. 
But  to  account  for  the  existence  of  piety  and  conscience  in  the 
elementiiry  foi-m  which  we  have  hitherto  considered,  is  by  no 
means  to  account  for  the  present  moral  nature  of  man.  We  shall 
be  led  many  steps  in  tliat  direction  if  we  consider  the  way  in  which 
Bociety  has  used  tliese  feelings  of  the  indi\4dual  as  a  means  for  its 
fwn  preservatint\ 

iiltiHT   AXD    KeSPQNSIBILITY. 

A  like  or  a  dislike  is  one  thing ;  the  expression  of  it  is  anothti. 

It  is  attached  to  the  feeUng  V>y  links  of  association ;  and  when 

[this  association    has  been  selectively  modified  by  experience^ 

[whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the   expression  serves  a 

ntrpoite  of  retaining  or  repeating  the  thing  liked,  and  of  removing 

rtliO  thing  disliked*    Such  a  purpose  is  served  by  the  expression  of 
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tribal  approbation  or  disapprobation,  however  Kttle  it  may  be  the 
conscious  end  of  such  expression  to  any  individual.  It  is  neces* 
sary  to  the  tribe  that  the  pious  character  should  be  encouraged 
and  preserved,  the  impious  chamcter  discouraged  and  removed. 
The  process  is  of  two  kinds;  direct  and  reflex.  In  the  direct 
process  the  tribal  disUke  of  the  offender  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
dislike  of  a  noxious  beast ;  and  it  expresses  itself  in  his  speedy 
removal.  But  in  the  reflex  process  we  find  the  first  trace  of  that 
singular  and  wonderful  judgment  by  analogy  which  ascribes  to 
other  men  a  consciousness  similar  to  our  own.  K  the  procesB 
were  a  conscious  one,  it  perhaps  might  be  described  in  this  way  : 
the  tribal  self  says,  "  Put  yourself  in  this  man's  place  ;  he  also  is 
pious,  but  he  has  offended,  and  that  proves  that  he  is  not  piouB 
enough.  Still,  he  has  some  conscience,  and  the  expression  of  your 
tribal  dislike  to  his  character,  awakening  his  conscience,  will  tend 
to  change  him  and  make  him  more  pious."  But  the  process  is  not 
a  conscious  one ;  the  social  craft  or  art  of  Uving  together  is 
learned  by  the  tribe  and  not  by  the  individual,  and  the  purpose  of 
improving  men's  charactera  is  provided  for  by  complex  social 
arrangements  long  before  it  has  been  conceived  by  any  conscious 
mind.  The  tribal  self  learns  to  approve  certain  expressions  of 
tribal  liking  or  disliking ;  the  actions  whose  open  approval  is  liked 
by  the  tribal  self  are  called  right  actions,  and  those  whose  open 
disapproval  is  liked  are  called  wrong  actions.  The  corresponding 
characters  are  called  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  vicious. 

This  introduces  a  further  complication  into  the  conscience. 
Self-judgment  in  the  name  of  the  tribe  becomes  associated  with 
very  definite  and  material  judgment  by  the  tribe  itself.  On  the 
one  hand,  this  imdoubtedly  strengthens  the  motive-power  of  con- 
science in  an  enormous  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  it  tends  to 
guide  the  decisions  of  conscience ;  and  since  the  expression  of 
public  approval  or  disapproval  is  made  in  general  by  means  of 
some  organized  machiaery  of  government,  it  becomes  possible  for 
conscience  to  be  knowingly  directed  by  the  wise  or  misdirected 
by  the  wicked,  instead  of  being  driven  along  the  right  path  by 
the  slow  selective  process  of  experience.  Now,  right  actions  are 
not  those  which  are  pubUcly  approved,  but  those  whose  pubhc 
approbation  a  well-instructed  tribal  self  would  like.  Still,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  guiding  influence  of  expressed  approba- 
tion on  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  in  those  cases  where 
the  machinery  of  government  is  approximately  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  true  public  conscience,  that  influence  becomes  a 
most  powerful  help  to  improvement. 

Let  us  note  now  the  very  important  difference  between  the 
direct  and  the  reflex  process.  To  clear  a  man  away  as  a  noxious 
beast,  and  to  punish  him  for  doing  wrong,  these  are  two  veiy 
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different  things.  The  purpose  in  the  first  case  is  merely  to  get 
rid  of  a  nuisance  ;  the  purpose  in  the  second  case  is  to  improve 
the  character  either  of  the  man  liimself  or  of  those  who  will 
observe  this  pubUc  expression  of  disapprobation.  The  offence  of 
which  the  man  has  been  guilty  leads  to  an  inference  about  liis 
character,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  community  may  contain 
other  pei-sons  whose  characters  are  similar  to  his,  or  tend  to 
become  so.  It  has  been  found  that  the  expression  of  pubUc  dis- 
approbation tends  to  awake  the  conscience  of  such  people  and  to 
improve  their  charactera.  If  the  improvement  of  the  man  himself 
is  aimed  at,  it  is  assumed  that  he  has  a  conscience  which  can  be 
worked  upon  and  made  to  deter  him  from  similar  offences  in 
future. 

The  word  purpose  has  here  been  used  in  a  sense  to  which  it  is 
perhaps  worth  while  to  call  attention.  Adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end  may  be  produced  in  two  ways  that  we  at  present  kaow  of ; 
by  processes  of  natural  selection,  and  by  the  agency  of  an  intelU- 
gence  in  which  an  image  or  idea  of  the  end  preceded  the  use  of 
the  means.  In  both  cases  the  existence  of  the  adaptation  is 
accounted  for  by  the  necessity  or  utility  of  the  end.  It  seems  to 
me  convenient  to  use  the  word  purpose  as  meaning  generally  the 
end  to  which  certain  means  are  adapted,  both  in  these  two  cases, 
and  in  any  other  that  may  hereafter  become  known,  provided 
only  that  the  adaptation  is  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  or  utility 
of  the  end.  And  there  seems  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"final  cause"  in  tliis  wider  sense,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  at  all.  The 
word  "  design  "  might  then  be  kept  for  the  special  case  of  adapta- 
tion by  an  inteUigence.  And  we  may  then  say  that  since  the 
process  of  natural  selection  has  been  underetood,  purpose  has 
ceased  to  suggest  design  to  instmcted  people,  except  in  cases 
where  the  agency  of  man  is  independently  probable. 

When  a  man  can  be  punished  for  doing  wrong  with  approval  of 
the  tribal  self,  he  is  said  to  be  respomlble.  ResponsibiHty  impHes 
two  things  : — (1)  The  act  was  a  product  of  the  man's  character 
and  of  the  circumstances,  and  his  character  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  inferred  from  the  act ;  (2)  The  man  had  a  conscience 
which  might  have  been  so  worked  upon  as  to  prevent  his  doing 
the  act.  Unless  the  first  condition  be  fulfilled,  we  cannot  reason- 
ably take  any  action  at  all  in  regard  to  the  man,  but  only  in 
regard  to  the  offence.  In  the  cases  of  crimes  of  violence,  for 
example,  we  might  carry  a  six-shooter  to  protect  ourselves  against 
similar  possibiKties,  but  unless  the  fact  of  a  man's  having  once 
committed  a  murder  made  it  probable  that  he  would  do  the  Kke 
again,  it  would  clearly  be  absurd  and  imreasonable  to  lynch  the 
man.  That  is  to  say,  we  assume  a  uniformity  of  connection 
between  character  and  actions,  infer  a  man's  character  from  his 

VOL.  XXVL  2  X 
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past  actions,  and  endeavour  to  provide  against  his  future  actions 
either  by  destroying  him  or  by  changing  his  character.  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  in  all  those  cases  where  we  not  only  deal 
with  the  offence  but  treat  it  with  moral  reprobation,  we  imply  the 
existence  of  a  conscience  which  might  have  been  worked  upon  to 
improve  the  character.  Why,  for  example,  do  we  not  regard  a 
Itmatic  as  responsible  ?  Because  we  are  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion about  his  character  derived  not  only  from  his  one  offence 
but  from  other  facts,  whereby  we  know  that  even  if  he  had  a  con- 
science left,  his  mind  is  so  diseased  that  it  is  impossible  by  moral 
reprobation  alone  to  change  his  character  so  that  it  may  be  sub- 
sequently relied  upon.  With  his  cure  from  disease  and  the  re- 
stored vaUdity  of  this  condition,  responsibility  returns.  There  are, 
of  course,  cases  in  which  an  iiTesponsible  person  is  pxmished  as  if 
he  were  responsible,  pour  encourager  les  autres  who  are  responsible. 
The  question  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  tliis  procedure  is  the 
question  of  its  average  effect  on  the  chamcter  of  men  at  any 
particular  time. 

The  Categorical  Imperative. 

May  we  now  say  that  the  maxims  of  Etliic  are  hypothetical 
maxims  ?  I  think  we  may,  and  that  in  showing  why  we  shall 
explain  the  apparent  difference  between  them  and  other  maxims 
belonging  to  an  early  stage  of  science.  In  the  first  place,  ethical 
maxims  are  learned  by  the  tribe  and  not  by  the  indi\'idual.  Those 
tribes  have  on  the  whole  survived,  in  wliich  conscience  approved 
such  actions  as  tended  to  the  improvement  of  men's  characters  as 
citizens  and  therefore  to  the  survival  of  the  tribe.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  moral  sense  of  the  individual,  though  fomided  on  the 
experience  of  the  tribe,  is  purely  intuitive ;  conscience  gives  no 
reasons.  Notwithstanding  tliis,  the  ethical  maxims  are  presented 
to  us  as  conditional :  if  you  want  to  live  together  in  this  com- 
plicated way,  your  ways  must  be  straight  and  not  crooked,  you 
must  seek  the  truth  and  love  no  lie.  Suppose  we  answer, "  I  don't 
want  to  Kve  together  TN-ith  other  men  in  this  complicated  way ; 
and  so  I  shall  not  do  as  you  tell  me."  That  is  not  the  end  of  the 
matter,  as  it  might  be  vdih  other  scientific  precepts.  For  obvious 
reasons  it  is  right  in  this  case  to  reply,  "  Then  in  the  name  of  my 
people  I  do  not  like  you,"  and  to  express  tliis  dislike  by  appro- 
priate methods.  And  the  offender,  being  descended  from  a  social 
race,  is  imable  to  escape  his  conscience,  the  voice  of  liis  tribal  self, 
which  says^  **  In  the  name  of  the  tribe,  I  hate  myself  for  this 
treason  that  I  have  done." 

There  are  two  reasons,  then,  why  ethical  maxims  appear  to 
be  unconditional.  First,  they  are  acquired  from  experience  not 
directly  but  by  tribal  selection,  and  therefore  in  the  mind  of  the 
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individual  they  do  not  rest  upon  the  true  reasons  for  them. 
Secondly,  although  they  are  conditional,  the  absence  of  the 
condition  in  one  born  of  a  social  race  is  rightly  visited  by  moral 
reprobation. 

ElfflCS  ARE  BASED  ON  UNIFORMITY. 

I  have  already  observed  that  to  deal  with  men  as  a  means  of 
influencing  their  actions  impUes  that  these  actions  are  a  product 
of  character  and  circumstances ;  and  that  moml  reprobation  and 
responsibihty  cannot  exist  unless  we  assiune  the  efficacy  of  certain 
Epecial  means  of  influencing  character.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  that  such  considerations  necessarily  involve  that 
imiformity  of  nature  which  underUes  the  possibiUty  of  even  un- 
conscious adaptations  to  experience,  of  language,  and  of  general 
conceptions  and  statements.  It  may  be  asked,  "  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  these  observed  imiformities  between  motive  and  action, 
between  character  and  motive,  between  social  influence  and 
change  of  character,  are  absolutely  exact  in  the  form  you  state 
them,  or  indeed  that  there  are  exact  laws  of  any  form  ?  May 
there  not  be  very  slight  divergences  from  exact  laws,  which 
will  allow  of  the  action  of  an  '  uncaused  will,'  or  of  the  inter- 
ference of  some  *  extramundane  force?'"  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know.  But  this  I  do  know  :  that  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
is  derived  from  such  order  as  wo  can  observe,  and  not  from  such 
caprice  of  disorder  as  we  may  fancifully  conjecture ;  and  that  to 
whatever  extent  a  divergence  from  exactness  became  sensible,  to 
that  extent  it  would  destroy  the  most  wide-spread  and  worthy  of 
the  acquisitions  of  mankind. 

The  Final  Standard. 

By  these  views  we  are  led  to  conclusions  partly  negative, 
partly  positive  ;  of  wliich,  as  might  be  expected,  the  negative  are 
the  most  definite. 

First,  then,  ethic  is  a  matter  of  the  tribe  or  community,  and 
therefore  there  are  no  "  self-regarding  virtues."  The  quahties  of 
courage,  prudence,  &c.,  can  only  be  rightly  encouraged  in  so  far 
as  they  are  shown  to  conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  a  citizen  ;  that 
is,  in  so  far  as  they  cease  to  be  self-regarding.  The  duty  of 
private  judgment,  of  searching  after  tnith,  the  sacredness  of 
beUef  which  ought  not  to  be  misused  on  unproved  statements, 
follow  only  on  showing  of  the  enormous  importance  to  society  of 
a  true  knowledge  of  things.  And  any  diversion  of  conscience 
from  its  sole  allegiance  to  the  community  is  condemned  a  priori 
in  the  very  nature  of  right  and  wrong. 

2x2 
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Next,  the  end  of  etliic  is  not  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  Your  happiness  is  of  no  use  to  the  community, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  make  you  a  more  efficient  citizen — 
that  is  to  say,  happiness  is  not  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  something  else.  If  any  end  is  pointed  to,  it  is  the 
end  of  increased  efficiency  in  each  man's  special  work,  as  well  as 
in  the  social  functions  which  are  common  to  all.  A  man  must 
strive  to  be  a  better  citizen,  a  better  workman,  a  better  son, 
husband,  or  father.  Farvi  migliori;  questo  ha  da  essere  lo  scope  delta 
vostra  vita* 

Again,  Piety  is  not  Altruism.  It  is  not  the  doing  good  to 
others  as  others,  but  the  service  of  the  conmaunity  by  a  member 
of  it,  who  loses  in  that  service  the  consciousness  that  he  is  any- 
thing different  from  the  community. 

The  social  organism,  Uke  the  individual,  may  be  healthy  or 
diseased.  Health  and  disease  are  very  difficult  things  to  define 
accurately ;  but  for  practical  purposes,  there  are  certain  states 
about  wliich  no  mistake  can  be  made.  When  we  have  even  a 
very  imperfect  catalogue  and  description  of  states  that  are  clearly 
and  certainly  diseases,  we  may  form  a  rough  preliminary  defini- 
tion of  health  by  saying  that  it  means  the  absence  of  all  these 
states.  Now,  the  health  of  society  involves,  among  other  things, 
that  right  is  done  by  the  individuals  composing  it.  And  certain 
social  diseases  consist  in  wrong  direction  of  the  conscience. 
Hence  the  determination  of  abstract  right  depends  on  the  study 
of  healthy  and  diseased  states  of  society.  How  much  Ught  can 
be  got  for  this  end  from  the  historical  records  we  possess  ?  A 
very  great  deal,  if,  as  I  believe,  for  ethical  purposes  the  nature  of 
man  and  of  society  may  be  taken  as  approximately  constant 
during  the  few  thousand  years  of  which  we  have  distinct  records. 

W.  K.  Clifford. 

*  Mazzini,  Doveri  dell'  Uomo. 
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I  PROPOSE  in  this  paper  to  attempt  the  practical  application 
in  a  single  instance  of  certain  theories  of  human  life  and 
morals  recently  net  forth  with  much  weight  of  authority.  I  shall, 
in  the  first  place,  state  the  conditions  of  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
in  their  simplest  and  most  elementary  form  ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
the  respective  theories  by  the  help  of  which  I  propose  to  attempt 
its  solution. 

Problem  to  be  Solved. 

Given  an  old  woman  aflSicted  with  incurable  cancer — certain  to 
die,  say,  in  twelve  months  from  the  present  date — and  meanwhile 
unable  from  povei-ty  to  obtain  proper  nursing,  medical  alleviation 
of  her  sufferings,  or  even  the  means  of  sustaining  existence,  without 
the  aid  of  others,  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  able  to  supply  all 
her  wants  in  these  respects. 

Given,  further,  the  following  conditions : — 

A.  That  there  is  nothing  «w/>^natural  in  either  of  us, — t.e., 
nothing  in  which  our  nature  essentially  differs  from  that  of  any 
other  known  animal, — our  differences  from  other  animals  being 
purely  anatomical,  as,  for  instance,  that  she  and  I  are  possessed  of 
thiunbs,  of  great  toes  of  a  peculiar  shape,  of  hippocampus  majors 
in  our  brains,  and  of  certain  useless  intestinal  appendages,  by 
virtue  of  which  we  claim  to  be  superior  animals,  but  animals 
merely. 

B.  That  there  is  notliing  supeniatural  outside  of  us, — i.e.,  that 
there  is  no  being  distinct  from  us  who  has  created  us,  and  whose 
relation  to  each  of  us  as  creator  might  be  for  us  the  ground  of 
certain  relations  and  mutual  obligations,  or  who  could  have  given 
VB  either  information  or  direction  as  to  these  relations  and  obliga- 
tions,  or  as  to  any  design  of  our  being,  by  accordance  with  or 
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discordance  from  which  the  moral  qualities  of  our  dealings  with 
each  other  might  be  tested. 

The  question  arises, — What,  under  these  conditions,  is  my  duty 
towards  that  old  woman,  and  what  is  the  duty  of  the  State  towards 
us  both  as  regards  Hospitals  for  Incurables  ? 

I  have  obviously  before  me  the  proverbial  three  courses.  I 
may— 

(1)  Provide  her  with  medical  and  other  comforts  for  the  re- 

mainder of  her  days  ;  or  I  may 

(2)  Leave  her  alone ;  or  I  may 

(3)  Terminate  her  existence. 

I  may  comfort,  neglect,  or  kill  her.  Which  of  these  three  courses 
ought  I  to  take  1  If  this  question  were  to  be  decided  on  the 
ground  of  authority  only,  I  should  probably  choose  the  second  of 
these  courses,  which  has  in  its  favour  the  example  of  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  But  inasmuch  as  each  of  the 
other  two  courses  has  in  its  favour  the  example  of  considerable 
minorities  of  mankind,  and  as  the  third  has  not  only  the  prestige 
of  great  antiquity,  but  the  presumption  in  its  favour  of  a  power  of 
survival  which  has  preserved  it  to  the  present  day,  the  argument 
from  authority,  powerful  as  it  is  in  questions  of  morals,  cannot  here 
be  regarded  as  conclusive.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  pressed  farther 
than  to  show  that  no  one  of  these  three  coui-ses  can  be  regarded 
as  inhuman  or  unnatural. 

We  must  have  recoui-se  to  other  bases  of  morals  in  order  to 
decide  which  of  these  courses  is  the  right  one  to  follow. 

Three  Bases  of  Morals. 

Of  these  bases  of  morals  there  are  three,  by  the  help  of  each  of 
which  I  would  propose  to  consider  in  this  case  the  proper  course  of 
action. 

These  are — 

1.  The  Mechanical.     2.  The  Utilitarian.     3.  The  Perfectionist. 

Let  us  take  each  of  these  in  their  order. 

According  to  the  first  of  these,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  all  of 
us,  both  men  and  brutes,  are  conscious  automata — machines,  that 
is  to  say  (though  improperly  so  called,  inasmuch  as  a  machine 
impUes  a  mechanist),  machines  all  whose  actions  are  mechanically 
necessary, — the  inevitable  and  involmitary  result  of  certain  mecha- 
nical agitations  in  our  brains,  accompanied  by,  but  in  no  way 
whatever  caused  by,  certain  sensations,  one  of  which  we  call 
voUtion,  but  which  voUtion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  genesis 
of  our  actions,  and  is  itself  as  mechanically  and  as  necessarily 
generated  by  circumstances  wholly  beyond  our  choice  or  control 
as  they  are. 
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On  this  theory  I  confess  myself  utterly  unable  to  see  anything 
save  the  absolute  moral  indifference  of  these  thi-ee  courses  of 
action.  I  feel  myself  necessarily  impelled  by  the  molecular  agi- 
tations which  logic  produces  in  my  brain  to  say  that  there  can  be 
no  moral  responsibility  attaching  to  the  mechanically  necessarj- 
movements  of  macliines,  the  consciousness  which  accompanies 
these  movements  being  as  mechanical  and  as  necessary  as  the 
movements  themselves. 

If  I  were  to  drive  a  knife  into  the  heart  of  this  supposed  old 
woman,  no  one  would  dream  of  blaming  the  knife  for  its  share  in 
that  transaction,  it  being  not  only  an  involuntary,  but  an  uncon- 
scious agent.  If  a  stronger  being  than  myself  were  to  fasten  a 
knife  in  my  hand  and  drive  it,  against  my  will,  into  her  heart,  no 
one  would  dream  of  blaming  me  for  my  share  in  that  transaction, 
— I  being,  though  not  an  unconscious,  yet  an  involuntary  agent. 

If  my  consent  or  will  happen  to  go  with  that  act  of  the  stronger 
being,  or  if  I  perform  the  act  myself — the  consent  or  the  action 
being  in  tliis  case  as  completely  beyond  my  control  and  as  purely 
mechanical  and  necessaiy  as  the  motion  of  my  hand  in  the  former 
case — I  cannot  see  how,  in  this  case,  I  am  one  whit  more  morally 
responsible  than  my  arm  in  the  second,  or  than  the  knife  in  the 
first  ca«e. 

Nay,  there  is  even  a  secondary  and  improper  sense  in  which  we 
might  blame  the  knife,  and  in  which  we  cannot  blame  the  man. 
We  might  say  of  the  knife,  if  it  did  its  work  bluntly  and  ineffec- 
tually, that  it  was  a  bad  knife  ;  but  we  should  say  this  because  we 
regarded  the  knife  as  a  machine,  whose  maker  designed  it  for  a 
particular  end,  viz.,  sharp  cutting,  and  therefore  in  a  metaphorical 
and  analogical  sense,  we  might  say  of  the  knife  which  failed  to 
answer  the  design  of  its  maker  that  it  was  a  bad  knife.  But  it  is 
clear  that  we  could  not  say  this  of  any  human  being,  unless  we 
suppose  hiiu  to  have  had  a  maker  and  to  be  made  Avith  a  design. 
Any  application,  therefore,  of  moral  epithets  to  human  actions 
should  be  carefully  eschewed  by  those  who  reject  the  idea  of  a 
designer  of  humanity,  inasmuch  as  they  certainly  tend  to  foster 
this  idea. 

I  know  that  I  am  warned  against  these  conclusions  by  high 
authority  as  savouring  of  "logic,"  of  which  I  am  told  I  am  to 
"beware.'' — a  warning  which  seems  to  me,  however,  as  reasonable 
and  as  hopeful  as  that  of  the  di-iver  of  a  train  who,  haWng  driven 
it  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  should  jump  off  as  it  was  going  over, 
with  the  warning  to  the  passengers, — "  Bewaro  of  steam !"  Logic 
is  as  real  a  fact  as  steam.  Once  on  the  two  grooves  of  the  Major 
and  Minor  of  a  syllogism,  we  must  go  on  whither  they  lead  us,  in 
Bpite  of  all  the  warnings  of  the  man  who  has  laid  down  the  rails 
and  got  up  the  steam. 
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Admitting,  however,  for  argument's  Bake,  the  moral  quality  of 
mechanically  necessary  actions,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  third  of  these  three  courses.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  had  in 
like  case  to  deal  with  one  of  those  animals  which  we  are  plecwed 
to  call  inferior,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  shoot  it,  either  in  order 
to  put  it  out  of  its  misery,  or  to  save  ourselves  the  cost  of  keeping 
it,  or  the  pain  of  -witnessing  its  agonies.  Now,  assuming  that  this 
old  woman  is  simply  an  animal,  and  no  more,  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
fact  that  she  is  a  superior  animal  should  give  her  any  exemption 
from  the  fate  of  an  incurably  diseased  horse  or  dog.  I  can  see  no 
more  sacredness,  on  this  theoiy,  in  the  one  form  of  life  than  in  the 
other.  The  assertion  that  there  is  seems  to  me  fraught  with 
dangerous  and  even  (if  I  may  use  the  word  "  moral "  in  this  con- 
text) immoral  consequences.  For  if  the  superior  anitnal,  simply 
because  it  is  superior,  may  rightfully  kill  the  inferior  animal,  I 
cannot  see  why  a  very  superior  man  may  not  rightfully  kill  a  very 
inferior  man,  supposing  in  both  cases,  of  course,  suflScient  reason 
of  convenience  or  comfort  to  the  superior  were  to  call  for  thi« 
killing, — as,  for  instance,  why  Babbage  and  Leech  might  not 
rightly  have  killed  the  organ-grinders  who  were  killing  them  ;  or 
why  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  not  rightfully  kill  a  Cretin  between 
whom  and  Sir  leaac  there  would  probably  be  less  difference  than 
between  the  Cretin  and  an  inteUigent  dog. 

And  if  it  be  alleged  that  human  nature  revolts  against  the  idea 
of  destroying  diseased  and  repulsive  human  beings  for  our  own 
convenience  and  corafoii:,  or  even  to  relieve  them  from  ndsery, 
and  that  therefore  such  an  action,  if  not  immoral,  is  at  any  rate 
unnatural  and  odious ;  we  must  remember  that  human  nature,  or 
what  we  practically  mean  by  that  term — namely,  our  English 
human  nature — has  for  many  centuries  been  under  the  influence 
of  certain  beUefs  as  to  the  sacredness  of  human  hfe — which,  if 
they  are  ever  dispelled  by  pure  science,  might  leave  a  human 
nature  by  no  means  so  averse  to  the  killing  of  human  beings  as 
ours  now  in  most  cases  happens  to  be. 

There  are,  however,  certain  considerations  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  which  tend,  I  admit,  rather  in  the  direction  either  of 
leaving  this  old  woman  alone,  or  even  of  placing  her  in  a  Hospital 
for  Incurables.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  knowledge  of  the  beet 
means  of  alleviating  incurable  disease  acquired  in  such  a  Hospital 
might  prove  useful  to  ourselves ;  and  also  that  the  principle  that 
one  human  animal  may,  for  its  own  greater  convenience  or  com- 
fort, kill  an  inferior  human  animal,  might,  if  generally  acted  on  by 
inconsiderate  or  ignorant  persons,  have  unpleasant  consequences 
for  ourselves.  To  the  former  of  these  pleas,  however,  it  may  be 
replied,  that  it  might,  after  all,  be  better  for  ourselves,  that  if 
incurably  diseased,  we  should  be  painlessly  extinguished,  than 
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that  we  should  be  alleviated.  As  regards  tho  latter  of  thesei  it 
might  be  urged  that^  at  any  rate,  it  could  not  apply  to  tlie  ex- 
iction  of  diseased  lives,  under  proper  precautions  and  with  due 
L>lemiiitie8,  by  the  State. 
On  the  whole,  therefore — on  this  mechanical  theorj*  of  human 
life — I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  if  there  be  any  moraUty  in  the 
ease,  the  balance  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  extinction  than  of  the 
prcsGi^-ation  of  the  incurably  discaHed  lile ;  if  not  by  the  in- 
di^ndual,  yet  at  least  by  the  State.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  on  this  theory  we  should  be  justified  in  pronouncing  either  of 
the  two  other  com-ses  t^  be  immoraL 


The  UnLiTAELW'  Theory. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  try  this  question  on  the  UtiUtarian  or 

greatest  happincBs  of  the  greatest  number"  theory,  and  as  this 

theory  is  confesf^edly  too  difficult  of  application  to  be  a  guide  for 

the  actions  of  individuals,  I  shall  test  by  it  my  second  question, — 

whether  the  State  should  allow  of  Hospitals  for  Incurables. 

I  confess,  however,  to  a  serious  practical  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  applying  this  theory  to  any  actions  whatsoever.  It  gives  us  no 
definition  of  what  is  this  **  greatest  number  "  whose  happiness  is 
to  be  aimed  at*  Is  this  the  greatest  number  of  sentient  beings, 
no  matter  of  what  kind  or  quahty,  or  is  it  the  greatest  mmiber  of 
human  beings  ?  If  the  former,  then  undoubtedly  the  State  ought 
to  extmguish  all  cancerous  old  women,  hxasmuch  as  the  number 
of  sentient  beings  who  would  find  happine^^s  in  devouring  them 
after  death  would  be  incalculably  greater  than  the  number  of 
persons  so  extinguished,  even  if  we  add  to  this  the  small  number 
of  persons  who  now  find  their  happiness  m  ministeruig  to  their 
wants.  On  the  ^ame  principle,  we  may  obsen^e  that  the  resistance 
of  a  tribe  of  Africans  to  tlie  locusts  who  find  their  **  greatest 
happiness'*  in  eating  green  crops  would  be  decidedly  immoraL 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  limit  the  right  of  **  greatest  happiness  " 
to  human  beings,  we  can  only  do  so  on  the  principle  that  the 
right  to  happiness  depends,  not  on  tJie  number^  but  on  the  qualitif, 
of  tlie  sentient  beings  concerned, — men,  for  instance,  because  they 
are  men,  ue.,  higher  animals,  being  more  entitled  to  be  happy  than 

locusts. 

But  this  limitation  is  obviously  fatal  to  the  "  greatest  number 
theory,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  on  the  exactly  opposite  principle, 
that  a  lesser  number  of  superior  beings,  and  therefore  of  superior 
imman  beings,  have  a  better  right  to  be  happy  than  a  greater 
number  of  inferior  ones,  a  theory  which  we  know  was  long  in* 
sieted  on  in  defence  of  the  ensla%*ing  of  black  men  by  white  ones. 

Assuming,  however,  that  this  greatest  happiness  is  the  right  of 
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the  superior  members  of  the  human  race,  and  that  the  State  should 
aim  at  this,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  not  merely  a 
roundabout  way  of  saying  that  the  State  shoidd  aim  at  making 
good  men  happy ;  and  if  so,  the  answer  to  the  question  whether 
the  State,  on  this  principle,  should  allow  of  Hospitals  for  Incurables 
depends  on  ascertaining  whether  their  existence  gives  happiness 
to  good  men.  But  inasmuch  as,  if  these  Hospitals  are  not  good  or 
right  institutions,  good  men  ought  not  to  approve  of  them,  we 
get  here  into  the  vicious  circle  of  testing  the  goodness  of  an 
institution  by  the  goodness  of  the  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  it, 
and  then  of  testing  the  goodness  of  these  persons  by  the  good- 
ness of  the  institution  that  makes  them  happy. 

Assuming,  however,  this  "  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number "  to  mean  that  of  the  greatest  number  of  hmnan  beings 
simply,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  Hospitals  for  Incurables  should 
be  suppressed  by  the  State,  as  decidedly  immoral  instutions.  For 
obviously,  on  this  theory,  the  quantity  of  happiness  for  himianity 
is  limited,  and  a  good  Government  is  therefore  boimd  to  sacrifice 
the  happiness  of  the  lesser  to  that  of  the  greater  number  of  its 
subjects.  But  if  happiness  be  a  Umited  quantity,  so  also  must  be 
many  of  its  factors,  e.g.,  wealth,  comfoii,  leisure,  amusement, 
cheerfulness,  gaiety,  and  the  like.  Clearly,  therefore,  all  diseased, 
helpless,  and  repulsive  forms  of  existence  detract  from  the  general 
stock  of  human  happiness, — ^indirectly  by  contributing  nothing  to 
it,  directly  by  Avithdrawang  from  it  the  wealth,  leisure,  cheerful- 
ness, or  gaiety  wliich  otherwise  would  go  into  the  general  stock 
of  happiness.  All  such  existences  are  injurious  to  the  State,  they 
arc  the  bouches  inutiles  in  the  great  siege  which  humanity  sustains 
against  misery,  and  shoiild  be  dealt  ^vith  accordingly.  Indeed, 
they  may  even  be  reckoned  among  the  classes  danger eiises.  An  old 
woman  with  a  cancerous  diathesis  is  as  truly,  though  not  perhaps 
as  seriously,  inconvenient  to  the  State  as  an  old  woman  with  a 
murderoiis  diathesis.  The  molecular  constitution  of  each  is  socially 
mischievous,  and  though  it  be  true  that  the  murderous  constitution 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  cancerous,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
former  is  presumably  curable,  and  may  be  treated  by  appropriate 
remedies, — the  latter,  being  incurable,  can  only  be  dealt  A^-ith 
effectually  by  extinction.  These  arguments  for  the  extinction  of 
incurably  diseased  Hves  by  the  State  are  strengthened  consider- 
ably by  those  which  have  lately  been  urged  in  favour  of  suicide. 

It  is  argued,  vni\\  much  plausibility,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
whose  lives  are  hopelessly  burdensome  to  themselves  and  to  others 
to  reUeve  themselves  and  society  of  this  burden  by  self-extinction. 
Clearly,  therefore,  to  assist  such  persons  in  prolonging  their  lives,  is 
inmaorally  to  aid  and  abet  others  in  an  immoral  neglect  of  duty. 
It  is  only  carmng  this  principle  one  step  further,  to  say  that  the 
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State  should  at  least  forbid  such  aid,  as  being  Bocialljr  mischievous, 
eveu  if  it  do  not  go  the  length  of  requiring  such  persons  to  do 
their  duty  to  themselves  and  their  families,  or  if  they  fail  to  do  it, 
of  doing  it  for  them. 

It  may*  however,  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  a  course 
c^f  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  might  tend  to  produce  a  hard 
and  uncompassionate  temper  of  society,  and  that  as  compassion  is 
undoubtedly  an  emotion  of  great  social  utility,  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  contraiy  to  sound  Utilitarian  principles.  The  answer, 
however,  is  ob\"ious.  The  emotion  of  compassion  is  undoubtedly  of 
high  social  utility.  Bnt  the  indiscriminate  graiijicaficm  of  that 
emotion  is  undoubtedly  most  mischievous  to  society,  while  the 
restraint  of  its  exercise  to  proper  objects  no  more  tends  to  weaken 
the  emotion  itself  than  the  narrowing  of  a  stream  tends  to  make  it 
shallow.  Once  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  incurably  diseased 
paupere  are  not  proper  objects  for  the  exercise  of  compassion,  and 
the  prolongation  of  their  lives  will  excite,  in  all  properly  regulated 
minds,  the  same  indignation  that  is  now  excited  by  indiscriminate 
almsgiving, — an  indignation  wliich  is  felt,  as  we  know,  by  persons 
of  the  most  warm  and  active  benevolence. 

There  is,  I  admit,  one  fatal  objection  to  the  whole  of  this  argu- 
ment, namely,  that  it  assumes  the  moral  right  of  the  greatest 
number  to  be  happy,  and  that  this  again  assumes  the  moral  right 
of  any  one  individual  to  be  happy,  and  that  this  again  assumes,  as 
it«  only  possible  basis,  that  argimient  from  design  which  modern 
science  so  decidedly  rejects.  This  objection,  however,  lies  outside 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  which  only  pretends  to  apply — and  not  to 
discuss^ — ^the  theories  with  which  it  deals. 

The  Perfectionist  Theory. 

Lastly,  we  may  apply  to  this  question  the  theory  of  a  Scientific 
basis  of  morals  set  foilh  in  Professor  Clifford's  papen  On  this 
theory,  the  ultimate  standard  of  morals  is  not  utility,  but  per- 
fection, society,  we  are  told,  tending  naturally  and  ine\dtably 
towards  this  perfection  by  the  development  of  an  ideal  tribal  self, 
whose  office  it  is  to  inform  and  guide  the  conscience  of  the  in- 
dividual self,  whose  ''piety"  consists  in  wiOingness  to  submit  to 
these  revelations  of  the  tribal  self!,  and  who,  if  he  ** impiously" 
resist  them,  may  be  **  dealt  vnt\i  by  appropriate  methods  *'  on  the 
part  of  the  tribe.  In  attempting  any  practical  application  of 
this  theory,  we  encounter*  as  it  seems  to  me,  two  serious  practical 
difHcidties. 

Fii-st,  this  theoiy  supplies  no  definition   of  that  *•  perfection 

rhich  is  its  ultimate  standard  of  morals.     Does  this  perfection,  or 

loes  it  not.,  include  the  idea  of  morality?     If  it  does,  then  we  are 
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at  once  involved — in  deciding  any  practical  question  of  morals — 
in  the  vicious  circle  of  first  making  tribal  perfection  a  test  of 
morality,  and  then  of  making  morahty  a  test  of  tribal  perfection. 
Clearly,  if  we  must  know  what  morality  is  in  order  to  define  perfec- 
tion, the  knowledge  of  perfection  can  be  no  great  help  to  us  in 
defining  moraUly.  To  call  that  a  basis  of  morals  of  which  morality  is 
a  part  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  morality  rests  on  morahty,  a  basis 
which  seems  to  me  to  lack  the  rigorous  exactness  which  we  expect 
from  science.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  definition  of  perfection 
exclude  the  idea  of  morahty,  then  we  are  thrown  back  on  that 
UtiKtarian  theory  for  which  this  has  been  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Secondly,  this  standard  of  morals  fails  wb  exactly  at  the  point 
where  we  most  need  it,  namely,  where  there  arises  a  conflict  of  moral 
judgment  between  the  individual  and  the  ideal  tribal  self;  such,  for 
instance,  as  might  conceivably  arise  between  a  tribal  self  and  the 
diseased  pauper  whom,  in  obedience  to  the  supposed  dictates  of 
this  ideal  self,  the  tribe  was  about  to  immolate.  In  every  such 
case  it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  speak  of  the  moral  judgment 
of  the  majority  as  that  of  the  tribal  self.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
opinion  of  the  individual  who  dissents  from  that  judgment  is  a 
part  of  that  very  ideal  tribal  self  that  is  to  judge,  the  tribal  self 
being  nothing  but  the  sum  of  the  individual  selves  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  judgment,  therefore,  of  the  majority  of  a  tribe  is 
not  necessarily  that  of  the  tribal  self,  but  only  of  a  pai-t  of  that 
self;  and  therefore,  as  the  tribal  self  in  this  case  cannot  possibly 
be  proved  to  have  spoken,  I  fail  to  see  the  "  impiety"  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  in  resisting  the  judgment. 

It  is  true  that  society  may  deal  with  the  individual  in  that  case 
"  by  appropriate  methods,"  i,^.,  may  hang  or  imprison  him ;  but 
imless  might  make  right,  or  unless  majorities  are  infallible,  and 
therefore  individual  reformers  always  impious,  it  does  not  foDow 
that  society  is  right  in  doing  so.  My  difficulty  (in  one  sentence) 
is,  that  whenever  society  and  I  differ,  I  cannot  possibly  be  sure  that 
I  have  got  that  judgment  of  the  tribal  self  which  should  inform 
my  conscience.  Furtlier,  the  individual  may,  I  think,  fairly  allege 
that  as  society  is,  on  this  theory,  not  perfect,  but  only  tending  to 
perfection,  he  may,  for  aught  he  knows  to  the  contraiy,  be 
advancing  that  perfection  by  indulging  to  the  fullest  extent  his 
own  propensities,  whatever  these  may  be — certain  that  in  the  end 
the  strongest  propensities,  and  therefore,  on  this  theory,  the  best, 
will  prevail,  by  a  process  of  natural  selection. 

On  this  theory,  therefore,  I  confess  myself  quite  unable  to  say 
anything  respecting  the  morality  or  immoraUty  of  Hospitals  for 
Incurables,  or,  indeed,  of  anything  else.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that 
if  there  be  any  **  ought "  in  the  case,  it  is  that  each  person  ought 
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to  do  as  forcibly  as  he  can  whatever  he  feels  the  strongest  impulsj 
to  do,  satisfied  that  thus  he  is  best  contributing  his  share  to  the 
ultiinate  perfection  of  the  ideal  tribal  self. 

Su:mmary. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  apply  to  the 
case  of  Hospitals  for  Incurables  the  Mechanical,  the  UtiUtarian, 
and  the  Perfectionist  theories  of  life  and  morals :  According  to 
the  first  of  these,  such  hospitals  most  probably  ought  not;  accord- 
ing to  the  second,  they  certainly  ought  not,  to  be  supported  by 
individuals  or  tolerated  by  the  State  ;  according  to  the  third,  we 
ought  each  of  us  to  please  himself,  and,  when  the  State  has  come 
to  an  absolutely  unanimous  judgment  on  the  matter,  wc  or  our 
posterity  shall  know  who  was  right. 

Hospitals  for  Incurables,  and  all  other  works  of  pure  mercy  and 
compassion  to  our  fellow-men,  can,  I  fear,  be  logically  justified 
only  on  the  assumption  that  the  conditions  I  assumed  for  my 
problem  are  not  correct;  that  there  may  be  something  super- 
natural in  man,  something  essentially  different  from  all  qualities  of 
hU  other  animals — which  cannot  be  ascertained  by  comparative 
anatomy,  or  brought  under  the  inile  of  merely  physical  laws  ;  and 
also  that  there  may  be,  without  and  apart  from  man,  a  Super- 
natural Author  of  his  existence,  out  of  whose  relations  to  him 
arise  cei-tain  relations  of  all  men  to  each  other,  which  make  the 
real  and  essential  difference  between  nations  of  men  and  herds  of 
brutes ;  and  that  from  this  Being  man  may  have  derived  those 
rights  to  Hve  and  to  be  happy  which  it  seems  so  diflBcult  to 
estabhsh  on  any  scientific  basis :  nay,  that  He  may  even  have 
given  to  man  some  information  as  to  the  existence  of  these  facts 
and  of  these  rights  which  might  be  more  useful  to  him  than  the 
external  revelations  of  the  tribal  self — that  is  to  say,  that  there 
may  be  a  supematm-al  revelation  of  a  basis  *  of  morals  suited  to  a 
supernatural  creature. 

P.  c.  w. 

♦  By  "  basis  of  morals"  I  do  not  mean  any  snperaatarally  revealed  moral  precepts. 
A  mend  precept  can  never  be  the  basis  of  the  mondity  which  it  incnlcates.  I  mean  by 
this  expression,  a  supernatural  revelation  of  facts  in  oar  own  nature  or  in  our  relation 
to  oiher  beings,  which  may  modify  our  conception  of  chtties  as  regards  these. 
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THOUGH  I  do  not  presume  to  interpose  in  the  principal  combat 
waged  by  the  learned  Professor  and  P.  C.  W.,  I  take  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  of  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  paper 
of  the  latter,  which  propounds,  I  think,  a  new  and  dangerous 
claim.  The  argument  of  P.  C.  W.,  and  it  is  his  central  position 
in  the  discussion,  amounts  to  this :  there  can  be  no  morality  but 
one  which  is  based  on  the  design  of  the  Creator  of  man.  He 
insists  that  no  one  has  any  right  to  use  the  words  "  good "  or 
"  bad "  of  man,  "  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  had  a  maker 
and  to  be  made  with  a  design."  But  this  is  to  push  the  theory  of 
final  causes  fiirther  than  it  has  yet  been  carried,  and  to  make 
morality  the  simple  serv^ant  of  theology. 

Merely  to  suppose  that  the  man  has  a  maker,  and  was  made  with 
a  design,  would  be  to  veiy  little  purpose,  unless  we  knew  what 
the  design  wasy  and  how  the  design  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
thing  or  being  made.  A  savage,  for  instance  (and  moral  problems 
must  open,  as  do  games  of  chess  ^vith  a  pawn,  by  advancing  the 
convenient  savage), — the  savage  finds  a  watch,  How  decide  if  it 
be  a  good  watch  ?  If  the  savage  is  a  disciple  of  Dr.  W.  Paley,  he 
will  rightly  argue  that  the  watch  had  a  maker,  and  this  maker  a 
design.  But  before  he  can  say  if  it  be  a  "  good "  or  a  "  bad " 
watch,  he  must  be  instructed  in  its  purpose  and  uses,  or  he  will 
know  no  more  about  it  than  if  he  took  it  to  be  a  curious  stone. 

In  the  same  way,  to  apply  P.  C.  W.'s  argiunent,  before  we  can 
pronounce  the  man  to  be  **  good"  or  "bad,"  we  must  know  not 
only  that  the  man  had  a  creator,  and  the  creator  a  design,  but  we 
must  know  precisely  what  the  design  is,  and  some  one  in  the 
maker's  confidence  must  instruct  us  how  his  work  is  to  be  used. 
Otherwise,  simply  to  suppose  that  the  maker  of  man  had  a  design, 
is  only  to  say  that  every  man  can  form  any  opinion  he  pleases. 
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What  precisely  is  the  design  ou  which  man  was  created,  and  how 
ke  may  rightly  work  out  that  deeign^  is  the  very  question  about 
"T\^hich  all  theologies  and  all  reUgions,  and  certainly,  not  the  least, 
^^11  Christian  theologians  most  vehemently  contend.  Thus,  to  tell 
^Hl8  that  there  can  be  no  morality  but  one  based  on  the  design  of 
^ftreation,  is  to  adjourn  any  chance  of  agreement  in  morahty^  and 
"even  the  commencement  of  moral  truth,  until  Theology  has  settled 
all  it«  controversiee,  and  Revelation  has  dinposed  of  every  criticism, 
sense   of  right  and   wrong,   conduct   and  precept,  become 


;ur 


^«orollarieB  of  Di\rinity ;  they  must  wait  the  i^ue  at  stake  between 
^■*rofe6sor  Lightfoot  and  the  author  of  **  Supernatural  Religion.*' 
^■f  the  Bible  be  an  authentic  and  genuine  revelation,  we  have 
^Bndeed  that  precise  and  direct  account  of  the  design  wth  which 
man  was  made.  But  until  this  distinct  revelation  of  the  Creator  e 
iesigu  is  establifihed  beyond  dispute,  and  for  all  who  do  not  accept 
Uterally  and  completely,  every  man  will  conceive  the  design 
According  to  his  temper  and  habits.  To  the  cannibal,  the  fined 
pause  of  man  will  be  to  eat  his  neighbour  joyfully,  until  he  be 
self  eaten  peacefully.  The  red-ekin  will  insist  that  man  was 
^reated  to  take  and  furnish  scalps,  the  Uahoraian  to  celebrate  and 
ipport  ^*  grand  customs/'  and  the  Nubian  to  fill  slave-markets.  As 
bf  old,  it  will  be  always,  quot  /unniues,  tot  Dd ;  and  the  designs  of 
leee  creators  m411  be  differently  conceived  by  each  tribe.  A  late 
bx-Cbancellor  was  once  heard  to  say,  after  a  visit  to  the  Zoological 
tardeus,  that  so  great  a  multipUcity  of  created  beings  forcibly 
impressed  him  vnth  the  conviction  of  a  similar  multipHcity  of 

ireators.     So,  if  we  put  aside  a  full  aiid  direct  Revelation  of  the 
esign,  the  past  and  present  races  of  the  world  have  given  so 
lany  diSerent  answers  to  the  question — what  is  the  purpose  of 
lan  ■{  that  it  is  plain  mankind  have  attributed  to  the  supposed 
reator  an  infinite  divemty  of  designs,  if  they  have  not  conceived 
n  infinite  variety  of  designers, 
^         What  is  called  Natural  Theology,  and  even  that  which  may  be 
called  the  substmtimi  of  all  theologies,  are  really  of  no  use  for 
Ihe  puipose  of  deciding  if  a  man  or  an  action  be  **  good  *'  or 
'  bad*"     Vague  assmnptions  that  there  is  a  Creator,  that  his  pur- 
pose was  benevolent,  that  man  has  relations  to  things,  beings,  or  a 
being  outside  of  Imaself — ^all  these  fall  short  of  what  is  required* 
i^hey  will  not  enable  xis  to  build  up  any  rnorahty,  much  less  to 
^*lve  such  questions  of  casuistry  as  the  State  support  of  incurable 
[>aupers*     A  boAis  of  morals  must  determine  the  entire  current  of 
loral  teaching;   and  it  must  be,  like  the  axioms  of  geometiy, 
uvei*sal4  precise,  and  indisputable.     If  all  rnorahty  is  to  depend 
the  question,  how  far  does  it  confonn  to  the  design  with  which 
aan  was  created  I  we  must  have  that  design  ever  before  us,  defined 
all  its  breadth  and  its  precision.     This  we  can  only  get  from 
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a  specific  revelation.  Natural  Theology  and  the  light  of  Nature 
give  the  most  opposite  conclusions.  If  we  do  not  mean,  by  the 
argument  from  the  design  of  the  Creator,  the  precise  rules  of  life 
laid  down  in  the  Bible  or  by  the  Church,  we  really  mean  that  every 
man  is  to  call  that  *'  good  "  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  and 
accordingly  the  moral  scheme  of  P.  C.  W.  would  not  differ  from 
that  of  any  heathen  moralist,  for  the  "  design,"  and  the  "  Creator," 
would  be  used  by  each  rcasoner  as  a  dialectic  hypothesis,  to  be 
modified  at  will. 

It  is  surely  a  dangerous  ground  to  take  up,  thus  to  insist  that 
there  can  be  no  "  basis  of  morals "  apai-t  from  theology,  for  this 
means,  as  we  have  seen,  apart  from  some  specific  presentation  by 
revelation ;  and  if  there  can  be  no  basis  of  morals,  there  can  be 
no  coherent  moraUty,  and  if  so,  no  settled  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  virtue  and  conduct,  except  such  as  comes  hap-hazard,  or 
by  momentary  impulse.  Of  all  the  systems  affecting  the  practical 
problems  of  life,  the  moral  code  is  perhaps  the  one  on  which  there 
is  the  greatest  agreement,  and  theology  the  one  on  which  there 
is  the  least.  And  to  insist  that  we  cannot  decide  if  any  action  be 
, "  good  "  or  "  bad,"  imtil  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  designs  of 
the  Creator — nay,  that  we  may  not  use  the  very  terms  *'  good  "  and 
"  bad,"  is  to  reverse  the  order  in  which  man  has  proceeded,  and 
to  expose  human  conduct  to  prolonged  uncertainty.  It  has  always 
been  seen  that  morality  preceded  theology,  and  was  earlier  fixed 
and  accepted ;  the  design  of  Providence  was  a  deduction,  in  fact, 
from  what  men  thought  right,  and  God  was  an  impersonation  of 
their  ideas  of  "  good."  It  will  be  a  perilous  change  to  tell  men 
that  they  must  call  nothing  "  good  "  or  "  bad,"  until  the  contend- 
ing Churches  have  finally  settled  on  some  one  way,  in  which  "  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  When  Cliurches  tell  the  world 
that  men  may  not  apply  moral  epithets  to  himian  actions,  save  in 
language  of  some  theological  scheme,  men  are  very  likely  to 
grow  indifferent  to  moral  judgment  altogether,  without  advancing 
any  nearer  to  the  particular  theological  scheme. 

My  purpose  is  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  new,  as  I  think, 
and  alarming  doctrine,  that  no  man  may  use  the  terms  "good" 
or  "  bad,"  except  in  so  far  as  he  claims  a  knowledge  of  the  design 
of  a  Creator ;  and  I  shall  therefore  abstain  from  comment  on  one 
or  two  matters  in  the  same  ingenious  paper,  in  which  I  think 
metaphors  may  be  found  disguised  in  the  uniform  of  arguments. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  mode  in  which  the  condition 
A  is  stated  virtually  excludes  the  obvious  answer.  It  is  assumed 
"that  there  is  nothing  supernatural  in  either  [?  any]  of  us — 1>., 
nothing  in  which  our  nature  essentially  differs  from  that  of  any 
other  known  animal — our  differences  from  other  animals  being 
purely  anatomical,"  &c.  &c.    Here  the  sentence  introduced  by  i.e. 
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certainly  not  the  equivalent  of  the  former-     Those  who  decline 

assert  any  knowledge  i»f  anything  supernatural  in  man  are  far 

rom  aesei-ting  that  there  16  nothing  in  wliich  our  nature  essentially 

Ufferg  from  that  of  any  other  known  animaL    It  is  difficult  to  see 

bow  the  one  proposition  nan  be  assumed  for  the  other ;  nay,  it  is 

icult  to  see  any  connection  between  tlie  two  propositions.    All 

orders  of  reasonei-s,  however  much  they  disclaim  belief  in  the 

ipematural,   would  agree  in   acknowledging  many  things  iu 

^bieh  men  essentially  differ  from  brutes,  and  many  diilerencea 

not  at  all  anatomical.     The  differences  which  separate  men  from 

■brutes  are  infinite  capacities  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  practical 
ifi3— powere  of  developing  thought,  religion,  sentiment,  art,  and 
industry,  which  other  animals  have  not.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that 
Hfhey  who  disclaim  any  supernatural  superiority  for  man  are  they 
^^^mrho  best  see,  and  who  set  most  store  by,  man's  natural  superiority 
Hlo  the  brutes,  and  who  least  tliink  of  those  differences  as  anatomical 
^^^•rather  than  as  so<aal,  moral,  and  spiritual.  To  tell  those  who  dis- 
H«^laim  any  knowledge  of  the  supernatural  that  they  regard  man  as 
a  mere  brute,  is  an  ancient  reproach,  but  a  novel  argument.     It 

I  has  been  used  by  the  controversialists  of  many  religions,  but  it 
(does  not  often  appear  now  in  pliilosophical  discussion.  To  the 
(devotee  of  Brahminism,  they  who  deny  his  doctrines  degrade  man 
to  the  level  of  the  brute.  And  the  Fuegian  whom  the  missionarj' 
implored  not  to  kill  and  eat  his  decrepit  mother  replied  that  unless 
he.  did  so,  he  should  sink  to  the  level  of  the  dogs, 
^m  The  tnith  is,  that  the  attempt  to  limit  the  basis  of  morals  to  the 
^^Ueaigu  of  creation  is  entirely  needless.  All  tlie  puiposts  it  eervoa 
^^kre  easily  fulfilled  by  a  simpler  condition.  Very  many  schools  of 
^*moralists  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  true  basis  of  morals  may 
be  found  in  the  end  which  most  befits  human  nature.  If  we  find 
Ein^  as  a  fact,  best  adapted  to  live  in  a  certain  way,  we  can  take 
tiat  as  a  test  of  how  man  should  live,  without  dogmatizing  about 
le  design  of  creation.  For  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  basis  of 
lorals,  it  comcMS  to  precisely  the  same  thing,  whetln'r  we  say  that 
luman  nature  is  adapted  to  a  certain  life,  or  that  it  was  designed 
[by  a  particular  maker  to  tbllow  tJiat  life.  The  correspondence 
Itetween  man's  capacities  and  a  given  moral  life  is  just  as  com- 
Iplete  in  one  case  as  in  the  other;  and  to  encumber  this  fact  with 
controversies  as  to  its  orighi,  is  to  raise  needlefes  difficulties.  One 
class  of  reasoners  believe  that  natural  development  has  slowly 
adapted  man  to  the  pai'ticular  life :  another  insist  thut  man  was 
created  \vith  this  particular  design;  and  a  third  are  content  to 
t>eUeve  that  he  is  so  adapted  as  a  fact,  and  they  decluie  to  set  up 
my  specific  doctiine  of  creation,  or  any  fonnal  theoiy  of  evolutitm, 
three  schools  will  perfectly  agree  that,  as  a  fatrt,  it  is  better  for 
to  live  in  the  same  way,  and  th(*y  have,  in  fact,  the  same 
VOL.  XXM.  2   V 
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baeiB  of  morale.  Nothiug,  therefore^  can  be  more  uutirely  gratui* 
tous,  or  more  certainly  dangerous,  than  to  convert  a  plain  question 
of  Moral  Philosophy  into  a  subordinate  doctrine  of  Theology- 

WTiat,  if  we  are  to  give  nameB,  wo  may  caU  the  fmictional  basi^ 
of  morals,  will  really  siitisfy  all  conditions,  and  it  i       t'     "" 
bmces  almost  all  theories,  Himian  nature,  w]il*u  invt  >  ^  r 

to  be  of  a  certain  kind,  and  capable  of  certain  worka  It  has  tried 
all  kinds  of  lives,  but  the  sort  of  life  at  which  it  is  best  to  aim  is 
that  whore  its  nature  is  most  harmonionBly  developed,  where  there 
is  the  least  waste  of  power  by  conflict*  and  the  greatest  sustain^] 
result.  Agee,  races,  and  individuals  may  differ,  more  or  leas,  aiito 
what  life  exactly  tills  these  conditions,  but  all  will  agree  (it  ie  th»* 
basis,  and  almost  all  the  result  of  ancient  philosophy)  that  the 
object  of  man,  ought  to  be  to  develop  his  nature  most  completely. 
That  is  to  say,  the  basis  of  morals  is  to  be  found  by  dotermiiiing 
the  function  of  human  nature.  What  in  the  foregoing  discussiou 
are  called  the  llcchanical  and  the  Perfectionist  bases  of  morals, 
are  only  modes  of  explaining  how  this  function  of  hmnuu  nature 
came  into  existence,  a  question  wth  which  I  am  in  no  way  con- 
cerned* The  function,  n^.,  the  jiroper  action  of  the  hmnan  or* 
ganism,  is  a  thing  to  be  deteraiuied  by  obsurvation  and  reflection, 
and  can  be  determined,  and  hae  been  determined^  by  very  variotis 
methodfi  of  reasoning  in  very  much  the  same  way.  There  is  littlt! 
more  to  be  said,  since  Aristotle  showed,  at  tlie  out8i»t  of  philosophy, 
that  the  good  of  man  and  the  Imppimjfn  of  man  may  bo  used  inter- 
changeably, and  both  follow  from  observing  and  detemiining  the 
proper  work  of  man. 

The  idtunate  consequences  of  finding  the  groimds  of  duty  by 
observing  the  capabilities  of  human  nature  are,  accordingly, 
almost  exactly  the*  same  sm  those  of  finding  them  in  the  flupposed 
desigus  of  a  Creator.  Both  say : — ^This  is  right,  because  uian  is 
adapted  to  this.  The  latter  theory^  only  adds  the  grattiitoiiE  and 
iHiprovable  assei'tion  that  man  has  been  adapted  to  it  by  a  Being 
who  created  him  with  that  Resign,  And  whikt  nothing  ie  gained 
to  morality  by  this  further  explanation,  everj'thing  is  risked,  by 
the  mind  being  constantly  invited  to  leave  the  groimd  of  rational 
observation  for  that  of  arbitrary  hypothesis.  He  who  bases  duty 
on  observed  capacities  of  mankind  has  every  advantage  poaaeflsed 
by  him  who  bases  it  on  the  design  of  ereation*  He  will,  moreover* 
be  kept  in  the  sphere  of  reality;  whilst  the  Duty  of  the  other  will 
be  merely  his  own  imaginations.  The  doctrine  of  function  is 
intelligible  science  ;  that  of  design  is  mere  theosophy.  The  deidgn)* 
of  the  Creator  being  limited  only  by  the  powers  of  fancy  of  the 
theorist,  the  theorist  has  to  endow  himself  with  a  real   i  r  of 

omniscience,  and  to  reheai'se  creation  itself  in  hie  in i.:  uun, 
every  time  that  he  attempts  to  solve  a  moral  problem.     It  is  a 
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C^OW. example  of  this^  that  in  the  case  of  the  cancerotiB  pauper 
(dificuciBed.by  P.  C  W.,  it  is  impossible  to  solve  the  problem  on 
ihe  tbebi^  Kif  design,  ^rithout  first  deciding  the  somewhat  for- 
.midable  qnestion,  what  is  the  design  of  cancer  ? 

As  I  jhonld  approach  the  problem  itself  on  a  moral  basis  almost 
identical  with  that  of  P.  C.  W.,  theological  substratum  apart,  it  is 
not  singular  if  I  come  to  almost  identical  conclusions.  I  should 
look  with  equal  horror  both  upon  desertion  and  assassination 
as  modes  of  treating  incurable  paupers,  and  I  should  look  on 
relief  and  charity  as  equally  a  sacred  duty.  I  should  do  so 
because  I  find  the  rule,  To  Love  one  another,  written  in  man's 
nature';  because  every  man,  by  the  laws  of  social  existence,  is  the 
na^Ubt^  of  every  other  man,  and  because  the  succour  of  the 
helpless  is  the  plainest  of  social  duties.  Society  would  be  con- 
vulsed unless  mercy,  tenderness,  compassion,  and  selfnsacrifice  were 
impressed  upon  it  daily  and  hourly  by  system,  unless  every  viola- 
tion of  the  duty  to  practise  these  virtues  were  visited  by  the 
public  horror  of  brutaUty,  Every  virtue  and  every  grace  which 
private  or  public  life  has  ever  displayed  under  the  teaching  of  any 
religion  can  be  really  shown  to  be  the  following  out  of  man's 
true  nature ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  never  had  any  other  source  or 
iniBfpibBtrpd.  The  plain  dictates  of  duty,  and  the  ground  of  ob- 
Kgation  for  moraUty,  may  equally  be  found  in  watching  human 
iiatureqn  all  its  varieties  and  the  vast  history  of  its  development ; 
and  they -Stand  on  a  footing  far  surer  than  our  hesitating  interpre- 
tation of  what  we  call  Revelation,  or  the  vague  hypotheses  of 
Nafairal  Theology.  The  Religion  of  Fictions  may  rest  assured  that 
a  Religion  of  Science,  in  whatever  form  presented,  will  be  lacking 
neither  in  the  graces,  consolations,  nor  sanctions  of  a  religion. 
In:  its  own  way,  it  will  have  its  Revelation,  its  Future,  its  External 
Power,  aild  its  common  Brotherhood;  and  each  of  these  will  be  all 
the  more  real  and  the  more  sustaining  in  that  they  will  be  natural, 
and  3i0l  supernatural. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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\^7^E  might  go  through  the  Fourth  Gospel  chapter  by  chaptirT' 
f  f       and  endeavour  to  assign  to  each  and  all  of  the  loffia  in  it 
their  right  character — to    detei*miiie  what  in  them  is  probably 
JeBUB,  aud  what  is  the  combining,  repeating,  and  expanding  Greek 
editor.     But  this  would  be  foreign  to  our  object.     We  seek,  not 
to  produce  a  complete  work  of  ingenious  criticism  on  the  Bible, 
or  on  any  one  document  in  it,  but  to  help  readers,  sick  of  popular 
and  conventional  theology,  and  resolved  to  take  the  Bible  for 
nothing  but  what  it  really  is,  to  help  them  to  see  what  the  Bible  I 
really  is,  and  how  ver}"  mueli,  seen  as  it  really  is,  it  concerns 
them.     So  we  sought  to  show  that  the  Old  Testament  is  really  a 
majestic  homage  to  the  grandeur  of  righteousness,  or  conduct,  1 
and  a  sublime  witness  to  its  necessity ;  while  the  New  Testament  i 
is  really  an  incomparable  elucidation  by  Jesus  Christ  of  what 
righteousness  in  fact  and  in  truth  is.     And  thei*e  can  be  no  ques^ 
tion  that  books  of  which  this  is  the  real  character  do  concern  i 
men  vitally.     So,  again,  we  seek  to  show  that  of  Jesus  Christ'n  | 
incomparable  elucidation  of  what  righteousness  is,  many  important 
elements  are  really  to  be  fomid  in  the  Fourth  (inspel.     In  that  case 
it  urgently  concerns  people  to  study  the  Fourth  Gospel^  instead  of 
throwing  it  aside  as  a  Gnostic  forgery,  crammed  with  "the  und  I 
mysticism  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria,"     But  to  lead  men  to 
study  it,  and  to  clear  out  of  their  way  objections  wliich  might  fur  I 
ever  prevent  their  studying  it,  is  our  aim  ;  when  we  have  accom- 
plished this,  we  have  acoompliahed  as  much  as  we  intend. 
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But  to  restore  perfectly  the  Jesiis  of  tlie  Fourth  Gospel  ib  impop- 
ible.     The  data  are  iiisufticient,  and  the  alteration,  often  important 

lough  perhaps  verbally  slight,  which  his  sayings  have  undergone 
rorn  the  pressure  of  other  mindR  tipou  them,  is  too  considerable. 
)ur  restomtion  must  frequently  be  conjectural,  and  we  may  be 
p^rtmg  in  our  conjectures.  We  do  not  pretend  that  we  could 
fetablish  as  clear  and  certain  our  criticism  of  ©very  paissage  in  the 
f*uurth  Gospel,  supposing  we  were  to  go  through  it  with  our 
uder.  And  even  if  we  could  save  him  from  one  or  two  mistakes 
&y  not  merely  giving  him  the  guiding  ideas  with  w  liich  to  i-ead 

le  Gospel  for  himself,  but  by  going  through  it  with  him,  our 
object  is  not  to  make  as  faultless  a  critic  of  liim  as  possible,  but  to 

cep  him  in  contact  wdth  a  book  which  will  do  him  good,  and  to 
aake  him  study  it  for  himself*.     If  he  tliinks  it  spurious,  he  is  not 

ctily  to  study  it ;  but  we  try  to  show  him  that  it  is  full  of  genuine 

ings,  and  to  give  liim  the  guiding  ideas  by  which  to  account  for 
things  which  made  the  charge  of  spuriousness  seem  plausible^ 
I  to  extricate  the  things  M'hich  are  genuine. 

Nor  let  this  be  esteemed  a  f;ljght  assistance,  or  the  abandoning 

to  uncertainty*     What  is  uncertain,  what  a  reader  may  fre- 

itly  not  determine  right,  and  what  we  might  not  determine 

ight  if  we  came  to  help  him,  is  the  occasion  on  wliich  each  pai^ 

icnlar  lofjion  was  spoken  and  the  connection  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  main  doubt  as  to  the  Goepers  genuineness  arose  from  the 

?casion  assigned  and  the  connection  given  by  our  EvangeHst  to 
lis  stock  of  login.  Now,  we  show  that  his  circumstances  and  literary 
procedure  were  such  that  the  occasion  and  connection  imposed  by 
Mm  on  liis  liKjia  are  not  to  be  trusted.  We  may  be  tempted  to  try 
jid  restore  the  right  occasion  and  connection,  and  in  this  work 
lere  must  necessarily  be  some  uncertainty.  But  if  we  stop  short 
this,  then  by  setting  aside  our  Evangelist's  combinations  as 
Untrustworthy  we  simply  leave  to  the  logia  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth 

ospel — those  of  them  which  are  not  manifestly  theological 
levelopments  and  exercitations  by  our  lecturer — the  character  of 
laximJike^  isolated  sayings,  complete  in  themselves.  Now,  the 
taching  of  Jesus,  as  of  the  nation  and  race  to  which  he  belonged^ 

id  in  general  this  character.  His  deliverances  were  **  concise 
Utterances  touching  the  things  of  concernment  to  the  tnith," 
Lud  for  practical  use  among  Christians  it  is  in  this  way — ^as 
maxims;,  detached  sayings — that  they  are  in  fact  generally  em- 
bloyed ;  and  it  is  when  they  are  employed  in  this  way  that  their 
bTa<:tical  ueefidiiess  is  greatest.    As  single  sayings  the  mind  rumi- 

utes  them,  turns  them  over  and  over,  feeds  upon  them.     For  a 

itieal  curiosity  w^e  may  not  yet  have  done  enough,  when  we 

ive  cstabUshed  that  instead  of  taking  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in 

!it  connection  wherein  the  Fourth  Gospel  places  them,  it  is  far 
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safer  to  take  them  as  detached  sayings.  But  for  the  practical  use 
of  the  contents  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  have  by  this  means  done 
very  much. 

Jesus,  no  doubt,  did  not  in  his  discourse  deliver  sentences 
articulated  in  the  Greek  fashion  one  to  another.  He  delivered 
sentences  juxtaposed  in  the  Semitic  fashion  one  to  another. 
Because  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  his  sentences  are  articulated  in 
the  Greek  fashion,  those  sentences  have  been  confidently  pro- 
noimced  not  to  be  sayings  of  Jesus.  But  the  logion  of  Jesus  is 
there ;  and  often,  in  order  to  get  at  it,  we  have  only  to  drop  the 
Greek  editor's  conjunctions.  For  instance ;  we  will  take  the  say- 
ings which  form  the  speech  of  Jesus  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
chapter,  from  the  forty-fourth  vcree  to  the  fiftieth.  As  a  Qon- 
nected  speech,  Jesus  did  not  deliver  those  sayings ;  our  Evangelist 
has  made  them  into  one  speech  for  him.  But  drop  the  con- 
junctions and  the  connecting  clauses,  and  there  is  not  a  logion 
there  to  offend,  singly,  even  a  jealous  criticism;  there  is  not 
one  which  does  not  show  the  characteristic  and  satisfying  mark 
of  Jesus. 

Our  great  point,  then,  as  to  the  Foui-th  Gospel  is  this :  the  Evan- 
gelist is  a  combiner,  not  an  inventor.  It  is  his  forms  of  connecting 
and  articulating  which  obscure  the  gnomic  character  of  the  sayings 
of  the  Lord  in  this  Gospel ;  get  rid  of  those  forms,  and  the  gnomic 
and  genuine  character  reappears.  Ho  had  a  number  of  logia  to 
plant.  He  did  not,  he  could  not,  know  their  true  connection  ;  and 
the  connection  he  imposes  on  them  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Often  we,  studjdng  quietly  his  work  as  it  lies  before  us  complete, 
can  perceive  a  better  connection  for  certain  logia  than  tliat  which 
he  has  devised  for  them.  Almost  cei*taiiily,  the  last  half  of  the 
fourteenth  verse,  and  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth,  in  the  tenth 
chapter,  have  their  right  place,  not  where  we  now  read  them,  but 
in  the  twenty-seventh  verse  of  the  same  chapter.  The  twenty- 
seventh  verse  should  nm:  "My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I 
know  them,  and  they  know  me,  as  the  Father  knoweth  me, 
and  I  know  the  Father;  and  they  follow  me."  The  thirtieth 
verse  of  the  same  chapter  (''  I  and  the  Father  are  one ")  has 
almost  cei-tainly  its  true  place,  not  where  it  stands,  but  side 
by  side  \di\\  the  logion  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  "  He  that 
hath  seen  me  liatli  seen  the  Father,"*  and  in  a  similar  connec- 
tion. Almost  certainly  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  twentieth 
chapter,  '*He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  send  receiveth  me, 
and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me,"  is  mis- 
placed where  it  stands,  and  should  go  ^^^th  the  logia  of  the  sixteenth 
veree  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  seven- 

*  John  xiv.  9. 
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teentK  and  the  twenty-first  of  the  twentieth,*  and  in  a  Rirailar  can- 
aection.      Almost   certainly  the   four  verses   from   the   twenty- 
jecoud  to  the  twenty-fifth,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  belong-  to  a 
connection  such  as  that  in  the  eighth  chapter,  were  Baid  to  the 
■Jews  not  to  the  apoHtlea,  and  are  a  mere  tmseasonable  repetition 
put  by  our  EvaugeUst  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  speaking  to  his 
iificiplee,  of  thingw  which  be  had  previotiBly  said  to  the   Jews. 
Jut  we  can  never  be  quite  sure  of  finding  the  real  original  con- 
aection  for  any  logion  of  tln^  kind  ;  the  Bafe  tJnng  is  to  distnxst  our 
Evangelist's   connection,   and  to   take   the  hfjia  singly.      Even 
t^here  they  have  a  dramatic  propriety  and  beauty  as  joined  together 
by  our  Evangelist,  it  is  often  very  questionable  whether  Jesus 
iuis  joined  them,  whether  we  are  not  more  on  the  trace  of  Jesus 
irhen  we  take  them  singly.      Nothing  can  well  be  finer  or  more 
ipressive  than  the  speech  fonned  by  the  series  of  loffia'f  attri- 
buted to  Jesus  after  Andrew  tells  liini  of  the  Greeks  desiiing  to 
[?G  him.     But  it  is  higlily  improbable  that  Jesus  did  actually  thus 
ieliver  these  logia  as  a  series,  and  in  one  speech^  and  on  one 
SJccasion  ;  although  we  may  grant  every  lofjlon  in  the  series  to  be 

itself  authentic,  and  of  the  very  highest  value. 

It  is  wonderfid  how  the  likeUhood  of  our  having  as  the  sub- 

ince  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  genuine  saj*ing8  of  Jesus  will  be 
E»und  to  gain,  and  the  unlikelihood  of  it  to  dwindle,  the  moment 
io  come  to  disregard  our  Evangelist's  combinations,  and  to  sup- 
press his  repetitions  and  lecturings.  Let  us  take  the  series  of 
liapters  agamst  which  so  mtieli  of  objection  has  been  brought, 
lie  series  from  the  twelfth  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth, 
PUey  form  ahnost  one  continuous  speech,  and  most  certainly  they 
rere  not  spoken  as  such*  They  contain,  also,  repetitions  which 
Lt&us,  to  judge  from  everything  that  we  know  of  his  mamier, 
mnot  have  made,  and  some  things  wliich  he  cannot  have  said  at 
It  IS  easy  to  see  this,  and  to  reject  the  whole  series  of  chaptcra 

unauthentic*  But  a  little  attention  vnM  show  us  a  number  of 
fi'imitive  themes,  or  nuclei,  on  which  our  Evangelist  is  operating; 
lid  that  these  themes — to  judge,  again,  from  everytliing  that 
re  know  of  the  manner  of  Jesus — have  all  the  marks  of  being 
iithentio.  And  we  may  with  profit  try  to  get  back  to  what 
^esufi  can  have  actually  said;  only  we  must  be  careful  in  attempt- 
ag  this  to  distinguish  between  what  is  really  probable,  and  what 
%n  only  be  called  plausibk . 

For  example*  The  governing  ^ynYd  of  our  series  of  chapters  is 
frtainly  the  word  {-TraytD — /  ao  aicay.  And  the  chapters  have 
ioiT  reason  for  existence,  certainly,  in  a  development  by  Jesus  of 

*♦  1  linvd  ttppoint^d  jou  that  yo  fihouM  ^o  and  bring  fortli  fniit,  and  that  your  fmit 
dqM  reiimlu.'*    **  Aa  thou  sontest  me  ioto  ilio  worlds  so  «jnd  I  them  into  the  world." 
\  oijr  Father  hath  sent  me^  even  bq  send  I  jou."  f  John  xli.  23— 2<i. 
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this  govemiiig  word.   And  that  development  is :  <rvfjL^€p€i  h^  &jr^X6vl^ 
-^It  is  expedient  that  I  depart.    And  the  form  of  this  development 
is    certainly  twofold   at  least:  <n}/jixly€p€t  i/ioC,  <rvfjuf>€p€i  v/j2v — It  is 
expedient  for  me ;    It  is  expedient  for  you.      It   is   expedient  for 
me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father.f    It  is  expedient  for  you,  because 
the  Paraclete's  coming  to  you  depends  on  my  going  from  you.{ 
This,  we  say,  seems  certain;  and  to  us  it  seems  probable  that 
there  is  also  a  third  development  given  by  Jesus  to  Ins  I  go  away ; 
and  that  this  development  is :  cru/i<^^ct  t^  koctima^ — It  is  expedient  to 
the  tcorld.      We  find  this  third    development  in  the   words   of 
Jesus :  "  Ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  shall  rejoice ; 
ye  shall  be  sorrowful,    but  your  sorrow   shall  be  turned    into 
joy.     A  woman  when   she   is  in  travail  hath  sorrow,  because 
her  hour  is  come ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  deUvered  of  the  child 
she    remembereth    no    more   her    anguish,  for  joy  that   a  man 
is  bom  into  the   world."  §      Combined  as  our  Evangelist    com- 
bines them,  these  words  appear  to  mean,  no  doubt,  that  the 
world,  the  wicked  world,  shall  exult  in  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Jesus ;  and  so  the  commentators  take  them.    But  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  as  Jesus   spoke   them,  they  were  words  to 
l^e   classed  with  the  texts :  "  I  am  come  a  Ught  into  the  world, 
that  whoso  beUeveth  on  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness ;"  "A 
light  to  Kghten  the  Gentiles;"  "Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations;" 
"One  flock,  one  shepherd." ||     We  beheve  that  they  really  mean, 
not  The  world  shall  exult  at  my  deaths  but  My  death  is  good  for  the 
world  as  well  as  for  you  and  me;  and  that  they  are  a  third  and  ad- 
mirable development  given  to  the  ground  motive  of  our  chapters, 
vjrdyo).      This  we   beheve ;    and  perhaps  if  we    were  in  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  at  Tubingen,  we  should  say  that  we  could  and  did 
demonstrate  it.     But  being  what  we  are,  we  say  that  it  is  not 
demonstrable,  indeed,  nor  yet  with  such  overwhelming  probabiUty 
in  its  favour  as  to  seem  certain; — the  evidence  is  not  such  as 
to  admit  of  its  being  either  the  one  or  the  other.     But  we  say  that 
it  is  probable  ;  and  that  it  has  so  much  to  recommend  it  that  we 
ourselves  believe  it. 

That  Jesus,  however,  uttered  a  great  deal  of  what  is  attributed 
to  him  in  the  series  of  chapters  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth, 
that  he  gave  the  primitive  themes  which  are  the  basis  of  them, 
that  the  combination  of  the  themes  is  the  Evangelist's,  and  that 
by  the  Evangelist  Jesus  is  made  to  repeat  himself  over  and 
over  again,  to  connect  things  as  he  never  connected  them, 
and  to  say  things  which  he  never  said,  we  regard  as  so 
probable  that  it  becomes  certain.  For  the  primitive  themes 
are    in    the    charactei'istic    manner    of   Jesus,    and   we   do  not 

'  John  xvL  7.  f  John  xIt.  2?.  t   Tohn  xvi.  7.  §  John  xvL  20,  21. 

U  John  xii.  4C ;  Lake  it  82;  M  tt.  xxviii.  11;  Jol  n  x.  16. 
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feee    from    wli<»m    else    tlioy    can    hiivo    proceeded;    the  com- 

Itination,  repetition  and  development  of  the   themes  ie   in  the 

IcharactGristir  manner  of  the  Evangeliat.     The  g^overning  word  of 

the  chaptorft,  and  one  or  two  of  tlieir  primitive  themes,  we  have 

foiTtierly  mentioned*     BeBidos  these,  %vhich  we  showed  to  be  the 

imeleUF  of  eajnngs   giving  the   tnie   doctrine  of  Jesus    himself 

ftbont  his  resiirreetion.  there  is  the  parable  of  the  heavenly  house 

itli   its   many   mansions,   a   parable   which  is  the   Evangelist^s 

authentic  nucleus  for  unauthentic  combinations  and  developments 

favoumble  to  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,*     There  is 

the  parable  of  the  vine  and  the  branches,  illustmting  that  pnmitive 

tJieine  of  Jesus:  Ahidi^  in  me  and  I  tn  ifon.'t     There  are  the  new 

commandment,  the  promise  of  the   Paraclete,  the  promise  that 

the  disciples'   requests  should  b<*  heard*  tlie    exhortation  not  to 

if  ear  the  world's  hatred,  the  prayer  for  the  disciples,  the  sayings  of 

I  Jesus  about  his  glory,  the  Bayitig-s  about  Ids  relMtinn  to  the  Father. 

Ul  of  these  have  their  primitive  tliemo  or  themes;  all  of  them 

ire  comieeted,  introduced  and   re-introduced,  and  more  or  less 

developed  by  our  Evangelist.     Now,  if  the  reader  simply  takes 

|ftll  the  sayings  belonging  to  each  theme,  and  puts  them  together, 

le  will  do  w^hat  is  very  conducive  both  to  a  right  enjoyment  of 

the  series  of  chapters,  and  to  a  right  criticism  of  them.     On  the 

me  hand,  he  will  bring  out  the  beauty  and  significance  of  the 

Igenuine  sayings  of  Jesus ;  on  the  other,  he  will  bring  out  how 

juch  is  repetition,  serving  to  introduce  our  Evangelist's  develop- 

Iments.     We  should  like  our  reader  to  distribute  imder  the  heads 

4>r  themes  indicated  all  the  sajdngs  for  each,  and  then  to  judge 

them  for  himself.     We  will,  however,  taldng  one  or  two  themes 

pilot  hitherto  touched  by  us,  show  him  how  true  it  is  that  by  the 

Iprocess  we  recomniend  both  objects  are  sei-ved  :  the  right  enjoy- 

Imeot  of  our  Evangelist's  materials,  and  the   right  criticism  of 

Ithem. 

First,  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  our  EvangeUst  has,  in 
Ithese  chapters,  saved  for  us.  We  will  simply  put  together  the 
[scattered  loijia  about  tht.^  new  commandment,  making  the  sub- 
jject  begin  where  it  naturally  does  begin,  witli  tlie  sayings  of 
I  Jemis  after  ho  has  washed  the  disciples'  feet  at  the  last  supper, 
J  **  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  unto  you  ?  Ye  call  me  Master 
land  Lord,  and  ye  sjiy  well,  for  so  I  am.  If  I  tlien,  your  Master 
[and  Lord,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wiisli  one 
another*s  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example  that  ye  also 
[fihould  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  the 
Iservant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord,  neither  is  he  that  is  sent 
[greater  than  he  that  sent  him,     A  new   comnmndment   give    I 


*  John  xi7. 2,  Bi  eompArcd  with  xvi.  22,  and  ictIL  24. 
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unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye 
also  love  one  another.  Hereby  shall  all  men  ki»^wtiiat  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another,  'i  his  is  my  com- 
mandment, that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.  Great-er 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends.  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  that  which  I  command  you. 
Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you.  Henceforth  I 
call  you  not  servants,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord 
doeth ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends,  for  all  things  that  I  hear  of 
my  Father  I  make  known  unto  you.  These  things  I  command 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another."*  All  these  we  may  take  as  genuine 
logia.  Relieved  from  the  separation  which  the  Evangelist^  for  the 
purposes  of  his  long  discourse  and  its  developments,  inflicts  on 
them,  simply  put  together  again  as  by  their  subject  they  belong 
together,  how  their  effectiveness  and  impressiveness  increases, 
how  heightened  is  our  enjoyment  of  them! 

And  next  as  to  the  right  criticism  of  our  Evangelist's  mode  of 
procedure.  Let  us  take,  as  the  primitive  theme  for  all  which  is  said 
about  the  disciples'  requests  being  granted,  these  words :  "  What- 
soever ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it."t  Let  us  put  with 
them  all  the  scattered  repetitions  of  this  same  theme,  some  of  them 
with  a  Uttle  vaiiation,  others  in  words  almost  identical  with  the 
hgion  we  have  quoted.  "When  we  see  them  all  together,  we  see 
that  by  all  the  repetitions  nothing  is  really  added,  either  in  the 
substance  or  in  the  form  of  expression,  to  the  primitive  theme ; 
nothing  is  gained.  The  primitive  theme,  then,  alone  is  from 
Jesus.  The  repetitions  are  our  Evangelist's,  to  .enable  Jesus  to 
make  a  long,  connected  speech,  such  as  Jesus  never  dealt  in,  such 
as  is  quite  alien  to  his  manner.  Now  it  is  argued  that  the  logia 
proper  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  all  of  them  inventions,  because 
they  are  unmeaningly  and  vainly  repeated.  But  is  the  ineffective 
repetition  several  times  of  a  legion,  any  reason  why  Jesus  should 
not  have  given  it  with  effect  once  ? 

The  same  with  the  saj-ings  of  Jesus  about  liis  glory.  It  is 
argued  that  the  frequent  and  earnest  insistanco  on  his  glory,  par- 
ticularly in  the  long  prayer  of  the  seventeenth  chapter,  is  not  the 
least  in  the  style  of  Jesus,  and  cannot  be  his.  As  the  EA-angelist 
presents  and  develops  it,  Ave  wHll  own  it  cannot.  But  let  us  put 
together  all  the  sayings  of  Jesus  about  his  glory,  going  back  for 
tins  purpose  as  far  even  as  the  eleventh  chapter,  where  is  the  first 
apparition  of  them,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  see  both  what  Jesus 
may  probably  have  said  on  the  subject,  and  how  the  Evangelist  has 
probably  dealt  with  it.  Firet  of  all,  Ave  find  a  primitiA^e  theme 
entirely  in  the  style  of  Jesus,  in  his  exclamation,  when  he  heard 

•  Jchn  xiii.  12—10,  84,  35;  xt.  12—17.  f  John  xiy.  13. 
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Andr 


d  Pbilip  of  the  Gentiles,  < 


irora  Andrew  ana  I'niUp  ot  tJie  Uentilea,  or  as  our  Evangelist  natu- 
rally calk  them,  the  Greeks,  present  at  the  last  Puesover  ho  kept, 
and  desirous  to  see  him :  **  The  hour  is  como  that  the  Son  of  Man 

» should  bo  glorified!*'*     lu  all  the  Fuur  Gospels  there  b  not  a 
Baying  of  JesiiB  more  safe  to  accept  than  this,  more  perfectly  in 
character.    For  Jesus,  these  foreig^ners  desiiing  to  see  him  were 
the  Gentiles^  the  nations.     The  Messiah,  of  whom  the  Jews  had 
,  their  minds  lull,  he  steadfastly  identified,  we  know,  M^th  the  mild 
ind  stricken  Servant  of  prophecy,  **hi8  visage  bo  marred  more 
Ithan  any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  the   eons  of  men,"t  and 
inself  with  this  Messiah.     He   knew  that  the   victory  of  this 
[essiah  and  of  his  cause  could  only  come  when  he  had  "  poured 
|out  his  Boul  unto  deatli,''J     WTiat  was  that  victory!     It  was  tlie 
foundation,   and   henceforth   unconquerable    institution    for  the 
I  world  at  large,  of  the  reign  of  righteousness.     *■*  The  Eternal  will 
cause  righteousness  and  praise  to  sjiring  forth  before  all  nations; 
1  will  set  my  glory  among  the  heathen ;  from  the  risuig  of  the 
sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same  my  name  sliall  be 
[great  among  the  Genti]e8."§     To  bring  in  the  reign  of  righteous- 
jness,  was  to  bring  in  the  EtcrnaFs  glory  ;  and  the  Serv^ant  who 
Ibrought  in  this,  fomided  his  own  by  doing  so,     ^Ve  may  conceive 
[  of  many  and  various  texts  as  contributing  here.     Texts  originally 
tproper  to  the  despised  servant,  the  Jklessias-ideal  of  Jesus :  **  So 
lehall  many  nations  exult  in  him ;  kings  shall   shut  their  mouth 
l>efore  him  ;  he  shall  see  of  tht*  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied; 
[he  shall  justify  many/'||     Texts  originally  proper  to  the  renewed 
Israel :  *'  The  Gentiles  shall  see  thy  righteousness,  and  all  kings 
thy  glory/*     Texts  originally  proper   to   the  righteous  man   in 
^general :  "  Thou  slialt  guide  me  wiih  thy  counsel,  and  afterwards 
reccsive  me  to  glory ."f    Texts  originally  proper  to  the  conquering 
"Root  of  David,  the  Messias-ideal  of  the  Jews:  *'  His  rest  shall  be 
,  glory/'**    All  these  we  may  conceive  as  present  and  contributoiy 
the  niind  of  Jesus,  when,  seeing  his  death  imminent,  and  hear- 
ig  at  the  same  time  of  the  strangers  desiring  to  sec  him»  ho  said  : 
The  horn-  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  bo  glorified!*' 
JJut  once  this  primitive  theme  given,  how  natural  that  oiu' 
Evangelist  should  hai^p  upon  it,  recur  to  it,  develop  it  I  The  whole 
seventeenth  cha[)ter  may  be  called  a  development  of  tliis  theme 
id  of  one  other:  lliai  they  may  he  one  as  we  are  one  /ft  It  is  as  much 
[in  obaracter  for  a  disciple  to  love  to  prolong  the  theme  of  CliriaVe 
I  glory  and  to  dilate  upon  it,  as  it  is  little  in  character  for  Jesus 
[liimself  to  do  so.     And  the  mode  of  development  followed  is  just 


*  John  xii.  23,  f  Isainli  lii,  U,  t  Isaiah  liiL  12, 

$  laaioli  Lsl  U;  Ezokie]  xxxix.  21;  Mnlacki  L  IL 

II  laaiali  lU.  14  ;  liil  IK         f  Ps,  Ixxiii.  '2i.  ••  laauJi  li  10. 
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the  mode  tempting  to  a  disciple — Jew  or  Greek — of  Jesus,  but 
never  adopted  or  encouraged  by  Jesus  himself.  Jesus  checked 
questions  of  theosophy.  He  contented  himself  with  taking  the 
conception  of  God  as  the  Jews  had  it,  and  as  the  Old  Testament 
delivered  it,  as  the  eternal  and  righteous  Father,  and  with  saying 
of  himself:  "  I  came  forth  from  God ; "  "  God  sent  me." 

But  questions  of  theosophy  had  and  have,  as  we  see  by  the 
history  of  Gnosticism,  and,  indeed,  by  the  whole  history  of 
Christianity,  an  irresistible  attraction  for  the  human  mind.  Men 
asked  themselves,  as  Tertullian  says,  unde  Deua  ? — ^and  they  loved 
to  inquire,  in  like  manner,  how  was  Jesus  precisely  related  to 
his  Father  who  sent  him  1  In  a  famous  passage  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  Wisdom  says  of  herself :  "  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the 
beginning  of  his  way  before  his  works  of  old ;  I  was  set  up  from 
everlasting.  I  was  by  him  as  one  brought  up  with  him,  and  I 
Avas  daily  his  deUght."*  The  Book  of  Wisdom,  a  late  work,  but 
for  that  very  reason  more  Hkely  to  be  popular,  and  of  which  in  the 
P^pistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  can  see  the  influence,  added  these 
striking  traits :  "  Wisdom  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
a  pure  influence  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty.  She  is 
the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  his  goodness."t  Eagerly 
did  theosophy  possess  itself  of  these  images,  and  spin  its  fancies 
by  the  help  of  two  supposed  personages,  Wisdom  and  Word 
of  God,  Sophia  and  Logos.  Jesus  spoke  of  himself  as  uttering 
the  word  of  God ;  but  that  he  called  himself  the  logos,  there 
is  neither  indication  nor  probability.  There  is,  however,  some 
trace  of  his  calling  liimself  the  wisdom  of  God.  At  least,  a 
saying  of  the  First  Gospel,  "Wherefore,  behold,  /  send  unto 
you  prophets  and  wise  men  and  scribes,"  t  is  given  in  the 
Third  Gospel  in  the  following  different  and  remarkable  form: 
"  Wherefore  also  the  wisdom  of  God  said,  I  will  send  unto  them 
prophets  and  apostles."  §  It  is  possible  that  we  have  here  a  trace 
of  Jesus  having  really  and  naturally,  on  at  least  one  occasion, 
called  himself  "the  wisdom  of  God,'*  and  having  to  that  extent 
seemed  to  give  countenance  to  the  personifying  lucubrations  upon 
these  terms  Sophia  and  Logos,  the  Wisdom,  Reason,  or  Word  of 
God,  of  both  Jewish  and  Greek  theosophy.  It  is  possible; 
possible  that  our  Evangelist,  in  developing  what  Jesus  said  of  his 
glory,  had  this  to  go  upon,  as  well  as  logia  like  "  Before  Abraham 
Avas,  I  am,"  and  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one."||  At  any  rate,  the 
glory  of  Jesus  was  made  to  accord  with  that  of  the  Sophia  or  Logos 

*  Prov.  viii.  22,  28,  30. 

t  Wisd.  vii.  25,  26,  Oomparo  inraCyeurfia  ^wrhs  iZBiov  .  .  .  kcU  cIic^k  rtjr  ayo06TfiTos 
avTov,  in  this  passage,  with  Heb.  i.  3  :  iarabyaxrfia  r^f  S^tjf  irai  xapaicr^  rris  intovriff^tt 
aitrov, 

:  Matt,  xxiii.  34.  §  Lake  xi.  40.  0  John  yiii.  58,  and  x.  30. 
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fof  theosophical  Bpeciilation,  and  with  the  attributes  ashigned  to 

,ihem  V»y  Scripture.     And  eo  we  Lave  Jeaus  made  to  saj:  "And 

uow,  Father,  glorify  thou  me  beside  thitio  owu  self  with  the  glory 

I  which  I  had  beaide  thee  bL^fore  the  wi^rld  was/*  *     We  have  him 

^aaying:  *•  Father,  that  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  will  that  they 

also  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  see  ray  glory  which  thou 

gaveBt  me,  because  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the 

world/ 't     These  tilings  are  not  at  all  in  the  manner  of  Je&UH. 

y  Je8UB  never  theosophized.     Not  tlms  did  he  employ  Seripture, 

not  tliu»  did  he  establish  his  divinity,  not  thus  did  he  conceive 

his  glory-     But  it  is  entirely  in  the  manner  of  uur  Kvangelist,  Aiul 

this  is  the  good  of  putting  together  everything  which  relates  to  a 

piimitive  theme,  because  we  then  are  enabled  to  pereeive  clearly 

both  how  simple  and  characteristic  was  the  original  nucleus  given 

by  JcBUs,  and  also  huw  naturally  the  adtUtious  to  it  which  perplex 

us  may  have  arisen  from  the  manipulation  by  the  Evangelist  of 

the  given  nucleus,  from  his  expansions  and  developments  of  it. 

The  seventeenth  chapter  \b  one  where  these  expansions  and 
developments  appear  to  exceed  considerably  in  amoimt  the 
original  nucleus.  This  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  in  our 
Evangehst's  report  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  But  in  his  report  of 
miracles,  and  indeed  in  all  reports  of  miracles,  wo  may  safely 
take  it  that  the  additions  exceed  the  original  nucleus  of  fact 
y^rj  largely.  We  said  in  the  first  of  these  papers  that  the 
auspension  or  diminution  of  hunger  when  the  attention   is   ab- 

IBorbed  and  the  interest  excited  w^as  quite  basis  enough  fur  the 
atory  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  thousands.     The  answer 
liaa  positively   been  hazarded  tliat  no  absorption  or  excitement 
could   enable  five   thousand  people   to  satisfy  themselves   upon 
five  loaves   and   two   fishes,    and  to   leave    twelve    baskets   fuJI 
of  fragments.      As  if  the  details  of  a  miraeidous  story  had  the 
sort  of  sohdity  which  would  warrant  one  in  thus  gravely  arguing 
upon  them  I   as  if  any  one,  who  has  come  to  disti-ust  miracles, 
trusts  all  the  circumstances  related  for  them  and  only  distnists 
the  final  result  I    It  is  in  the  circumstances  that  the  legend  consistjs, 
I  that  the  creative  power  of  the  imaginatiou  shows  itself  active, 
)  Granted  that  a  Btarting-poiiit  and  hint  of  fact  for  the  miracles 
related  in  our  Gospels  there  lias  nearly  always  been,  yet  io  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  we  shall  probably  err  if  we  imagine  we  can  now 
^t^eize  this  hint  of  fact;  it  was  so  slight  in  the  first  instance,  and 
has  been  so  buried  under  the  additions,     We  have  remarked  how 
>  jierhaps  the  sole  nucleus  of  suKd  fact  for  the  miraculous  incidents 
at  ChrtBt*8  baptism  was  that  weird  light  on  Jordan  mentioned  in 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels,      Sometimes  the  nucleus  for  a  miracle 
I  was  aflbrded,   not  improbably,  by  some  saying  of  Jesus.     The 
"  John  xtU.  6.  t  ^^^  >^^  24* 
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miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazaros  has  been  the  tiieme  of  endlesB 
disquisition,  every  detail  has  been  canvassed  with  elaborate  minute- 
ness. AMiat  part  of  the  details  is  soKd  we  shall  never  know.  But 
it  may  safely  be  said  that,  the  human  mind  being  what  it  is^  and 
stories  of  miracle  arising  as  they  do,  the  juxtaposition  of  one  or 
two  sayings  of  Jesus  is  sufficient,  to  an  investigator  willing  to 
look  at  things  simply,  to  account  for  the  whole  miracle.  Let  us 
attempt  this  juxtaposition. 

The  crowning  moment  in  the  career  of  Jesus,  as  Jesus  con- 
strued and  connected  it^  had  arrived — the   moment  for  **the 
Messiah  to  suffer  and  to  enter  into  his  glory.***    Ths  hour  is  come, 
thai  the  San  of  Man  should  be  glorified.^    At  this  moment,  Jesus  is 
told  of  the  death  of  a  faithfiil  disciple  and  friend.    He  Bays  to 
his  followers :    Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth  ;   I  go  to  awake  him^ 
To  the  eye  of  Jesus,  the  introduction  and  triumph  of  everlasting 
righteousness — ^that  triumph  in  which  re-live  all  the  saints  who 
are  dead,  and  the  saints  who  are  yet  alive  live  for  evermore— was 
at  that  moment  beginning.     The  sisters  of  the  departed  are 
plunged  in  weeping  and  lamentation ;  Jesus  says  to  Maiiha,  Tly 
brother  shall  rise  agatn.^    Not  with  the  bodily  resurrectioA  idiidi 
Martha  and  the  popular  religion  of  Palestine  then  expected,  and 
which  the  popular  reUgion  of  Christendom  expects  now;  this 
materialism  Jesus  had  to  transform,  as  he  had  to  transform  the 
materialism  of  the  Messias-ideal.    Martha  imagines  that  Jesus  is 
speaking  of  the  resurrection  in  the  sense  of  popular  religion,  but 
Jesus  corrects  her.     He  corrected  her ;  but  the  correction  was  a 
gleam  of  light  destined  slowly  to  deepen,  not  offeree  at  that  time 
to   pierce  the  darkness.     His  words  were :  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life;  he  who  believeth  on  me,  though  he  die,  shall  live,  and  he 
who  liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never  dieJfi   Out  of  that  very  logion 
which  points  to  a  wholly  new  ideal  of  resurrection — out  of  that 
legion,  passed  from  hearer  to  hearer,   repeated,   brooded   over, 
misapprehended — grew   up,    probably,  the   story   of  the   great 
miracle  of  resurrection  according  to  the  old  ideal, — ^the  raising  of 
Lazarus.     This  logion,  with  the  saying  to  Martha,  Thy  brother  shall 
rise  again ;  with  the  saying  to  the  disciples.  Our  friend  Lazarus 
sleepeth;  I  go  to  awake  him;  with  some  saying  of  Jesus  about  his 
glory,  such  as,    The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be 
glorified,  were  the  materials  out  of  which  was  built  up  a  miraculous 
tale  exactly  effacing  the  truth  which  Jesus  wished  to  convey. 
Sed  nondum  eet  finis,  should  always  be  our  reflection  in  these  cases. 
"  The  end  is  not  yet  fT  the  space  and  scale  required  for  working 
out  the  truths  of  the  Bible  are  very  large. 

*  Lake  xxir.  26.  %  John  xL  28. 

t  John  zii.  28 ;  comp.  zL  i.  I  John  xi.  26,  26^ 

}  hAoi  xl  11.  f  Matt  zxiT.  6. 
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The  developiug  of  miracle  out  of  slight  materials  is,  however, 
common  to  our  Evangelist  with  the  Synoptics.  Baiir  opposes 
these  to  our  Evangelist  in  such  a  fashion,  that  one  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  ask  whether  he  supposes^  then,  that  the  Synoptics  are 
historical.  They  have,  indeed,  over  our  Evangelist  certain  advan- 
tages already  noticed ;  but  historical  they  are  no  more  than  he  is, 
A  creative  pressure  on  incidents  they  all  alike  exercise ;  a  creative 
pressure,  too,  on  the  sayings  of  Jesus  the  Synoptics  as  well  as  our 
EvangeUst  exercise,  though  in  a  diiferent  manner  from  his.  Some- 
'  times  he  is  mom  historical  than  the  Sjiioptics^  If  we  think  of  it 
'  seriously,  for  the  words  spoken  by  Jesus  during  his  agony  in  the 
garden*  the  Synoptics  could  not  possibly  have  had  e\adence,  since 

*  the  only  companions  of  Jesus  were  asleep  when  the  reported  words 
were  spoken.      Their  real  source,  probably,  the  Fourth  Gospel 

I  discovers  to  us,  Tliis  Oospel  gives  us  two  utterances  of  Jesus, 
I  made,  one  of  them  shoi-tly  before  his   arrest.,  the  other  at  the 

•  moment  of  it :  *'  Now  is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say : 
I  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour?  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto 
^thifi  hour,**t  And  again  :  ••The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given 
►me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  TX  We  have  here,  probably,  the  original 
'of  the  words  assip^ied  by  the  Synoptics  to   the  agony  in    the 

garden. 

Where  the  Syimjnict^  are  more  historical  than  our  Evangelist 
lis  in  cases  where  knowledge  of  Je\vish  locaUtios  and  usages  is 
iToquired*     When  he  varies  from  them  in  such  matters,  however, 
)it  is  because  this  sort  of  knowledge  he  lacks,  not  because  he  is 
kivaiping  facts  to  suit  a  design.    The  Tiibingen  critics  are  confident 
itiat  the  truth  of  Barn's  theory  about  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  quite 
)  established  by  our  Evangelist's  accomit  of  the  Last  Supper  and 
Uyi  the  Crucifixion,       Baur    foimd   design   in   the  whole    of  it: 
F design  to  discountenance  any  heed  of  the  Passover  Supper  by 
►  Christians,  design  to  identify  the  Passover  sacrifice  with  the  death 
»of  Christ,  design  to  prove  the  ending  of  all  things  JewLsh,  the 
I  eoiuing-in  of  the  reign  of  Pneuma,  or  spirit.   But  how  slight  are  his 
^ grounds  when  we  examine  them  I     True,  the  Synoptics  represent 
Mhe  Last  Supper  as  eaten  on  the  day  when  the  Passover  was  eaten, 
ITiis  day  was  "the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  at  even'*§ 
— ^the  14th  of  the  Jewish  month  of  Nisan ;  and  the  crucifixion 
they  represent  as  taking  place  on    the  day  foil  caving,  the  15th, 
True,   the   Fourth   Gospel  represents  the  crucifixion  as  happen- 
ing on  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  Passover  was    eaten 
the    14th   of  Nisan  therefore,    not  on  the  15th.     On  the 
sonung   of  the   crucifixioii,    the    Jews,    says    our  Evangelist, 


b — on 


•  Matt.  mtL  39,  42. 


t  John  xii.  27. 
§  Exodus  xiu  18* 


J  Johrt  xviii,  11, 
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would  not  enter  the  PreBtorium,  "in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  defiled,  but  might  eat  the  Passover"* — ^the  Passover  which, 
according  to  the  Synoptics,  had  been  eaten  the  evening  before! 
The  Last  Supper,  then,  must,  according  to  our  Evangelist,  have 
been  eaten  on  the  13th  of  Nisan,  not  on  the  14th ;  not  on  the  day 
appointed  for  eating  the  Jewish  Passover. 

There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  Synoptics,  and  not  our 
Evangelist,  are  right,  although  the  growing  estrangement  from 
things  Jewish  caused  the  Christian  Church  to  explain  their 
testimony  away,  and  to  assign  the  crucifixion  to  the  14th 
of  Nisan.  Christ  did  not  eat  the  Paschal  Lambf  lie  mffered  as 
the  PascJial  Lafnb,^  was  the  view  which  prevailed.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century,  we  find  a  keen  controversy 
turning,  in  fact,  upon  this — ^whether  the  14th  of  Nisan  was  the 
day  on  which  Jesus  ate  the  Last  Supper,  as  the  Passover  Supper, 
with  his  disciples.  The  Asiatic  Churches  contended  that  he  did; 
and  Polycrates,  the  aged  bishop  of  Ephesus,  appealed^  to  the 
practice  of  the  Apostle  John,  who,  he  said,  had  always  observed 
the  14th  as  the  day  on  which  Jesus,  keeping  the  Passover  Supper, 
had  eaten  his  last  meal  with  the  Twelve.  But  the  Fourtix  Gospel  puts 
tliis  last  meal  on  the  13th.  It  cannot,  then,  argues  Baur,  have 
been  wiitten  by  St.  John.  It  was  written  by  one  of  the  anti- 
Jewish  party,  during  the  Paschal  controversy,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
identification  of  the  Last  Supper  with  the  Jewish  Passover ;  and 
Home  and  the  Christian  Church  at  large  adopted  its  view.  There 
was,  however,  for  the  Church  one  cause  of  doubt  and  difficulty  in 
the  matter.  How  could  it  be  that  St.  John,  the  author  of  the 
Foui-th  Gospel,  kept  the  14th  as  the  day  on  wliich  Jesus  ate  the 
Last  Supper?  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by  supposing  that 
Jolm,  having  to  do  with  a  number  of  Je\\dsh  Christians,  liad 
accepted,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  their  identification  of  the  Last 
Supper  \vith  the  Passover,  although  he  knew  better  all  the  time. 
In  Bede's  history  we  find  our  English  St.  Wilfrid  offering  to 
doubters  this  explanation.§ 

Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  that  St.  John,  knowing 
the  observance  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  as  the  day  of  the  Last  Supper 
to  be  an  error,  should  nevertheless  have  countenanced  the  error 
by  complying,  with  it  in  his  pi-actice.  The  tmdition  that  he  kept 
the  14th  may  well  be  beKeved ;  but  then  he  must  have  kept  it 
with  the  sincere  conviction  that  it  was  the  day  of  the  Last 
Supper.  And  so,  no  doubt,  it  was.  John,  then,  cannot  have 
written  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  cannot  have 

♦  Join  xviii.  28. 

t  Soo  Paschal  Chronicle  (edit,  of  Bonn)  i.  12.  ovk  H^aytr  rhy  vofiinhv  hfivhv  iv  iKtirif 
TTJ  riii4fnf.  6  KvptoSf  &AV  avrhs  tiroBtv  its  oAijO^s  afi»6s. 

t  In  his  letter  to  Victor  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  ouoted  by  Easebias,  Hitt.  Ecdts, 
V.  24.  §  Bede,  //<»/.  Eccles.  iiL  25. 
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put  the  crucifixion  on  the  day  when  the  Passover  Supper  was  to 
5e  eaten.     This  we  freely  concede  to  Baiir-    But  doe©  the  chapter 
aim  at  marking,  and  with  a  controversial  and  anti-Jewish  inteu- 
liion,  an  error  of  the  SynopticH  about  the  days  of  the  Last  Supper 
id  of  the  crucifixion  ?     Is  this  the  reason  why  John*  who  shared 
le  error  of  the  S^moptics  if  it  was  an  error,  cannut  have  wiitten 
jcchnpterl!     By  no  means.    He  cannot  have  written  it  for  the 
irne  reason  that  he  cannot  have  talked  of  Befkanif  beyond  Jordan^ 
made  the  high-prieftthood  of  Caiaphas  a  yearly  oflice.     fie 
cannot  have  written  it  becauBe  he  was  a  Jew,  and  exactitude 
ibout  Jewish  days  and  ceremonieB  came  natural  to  him.     Now,  it 
for  want,  it  seems  to  ub,  of  this  exactitude  that  the  Fourth 
lospel  varies  from  the  Synoptics  in  dating  the  Last  Supper  and 
le  oracifixion,  not  from  any  controversial  design. 
John's  Greek  editor  knew  Jewish  usages,  and  liked  to  import 
them  into  his  narrative ;  but  he  knew  them  loosely,  as  a  foreigner, 
and  he  sometimes  placed  them  incoherently.     He  is  like  Miehelet 

I  enlivening  his  accoimt  of  things  English  with  ti*aite  of  detail,  and 
meaning  to  say  that  at  a  financial  crisis  there  was  **  consternation  in 
Change  Alley.'*  That  would  have  been  all  verj^  well  but  Miehelet 
Bays,  instead  of  Change  Alley,  AUmj  Cltamje,  Perhaps  nc-ither  a 
preek  nor  a  Frenchman  could  ever  bring  himself  to  learn  with 
minute  accuracy  the  details  of  any  civilization  not  his  own. 
John*fl  Greek  editor  knew  the  Jewish  scrupulosity,  and  that  a 
^bjew  in  a  state  of  defilement  could  not  eat  the  Passover,  He  takes 
^Hhe  occasion  of  Jesus  being  carried  before  Pilate  to  bring  in  this 
^kiece  of  knowledge,  and  says  that  the  Jews  could  not  enter  the 
^Vrietorium  wMh  Jesus  for  fear  they  should  be  defiled,  and  hindered 
^from  eating  the  Passover,  He  does  not  observe  that  he  is  thus 
contradicting  the  SjTioptics,  who  represent  the  Passover  as  being 
iten,  not  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Christ's  cmcifixion,  but 
&n  the  evening  of  the  day  before*  Yet  it  may  surely  be  seen, 
fexcept  by  people  bent  on  tinding  mountams  in  mole-hills,  that  he 
loes  not  mean  to  contradict  the  Synoptics,  for  he  calls  the  day  of 
Ihe  cmcifixion  the  Preparation  Dny/  ns  they  do.  The  Prepara- 
tion Day  M^as  the  day  intervening  between  the  14th  of  Nisan  aud 
le  Sabbath.  If  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the 
ly  for  eating  the  Passover,  that  day  could  not  at  the  same  time 
^e  the  Preparation  Day,  the  day  subBequent  to  the  day  for  eating 
iie  Passover,  and  coming  between  that  day  and  the  Sabbath. 

The  truth  is,  on  these  topics  of  Jewish  doings  and  ceremonies, 

^ur  Greek  editor  is  rather  in  a  haze.     Thus  he  talks  of  putting  a 

7ng€  on  hfAnop^  where  the  Synoptics  talk  of  puttmg  a  mpmige  on  a 

Ciywf-I     Hyssop  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  a  plant  probably  some^ 


*  StUm  xir,  31 
^L,  XXVI. 


t  Jolm  3tii.  29, 


Mtttt.  jtxviu  46 ;    Mftrk  xt. 
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thing  like  our  marjoram,  vni\\  a  close,  biincliing  head  of  flovrerB, 
which  can  serve  for  a  mop  or  a  sponge.  To  talk  of  putting  a 
sponge  on  hyssop  is  therefore  like  talking  of  putting  a  sponge  on 
Bponge,  But  our  Greek  editor  knew  the  connection  of  hyssop 
with  **  the  blood  of  sprinkling/'  and  did  not  clearly  know  what 
hyssop  was ;  so  he  makes  it  do  duty  for  the  caiie  of  the  Synoptics. 
He  has  no  profound  dogmatic  design  to  represent  the  death  of 
Christ  otherwise  than  as  the  S^Tioptics  represented  it,  but  Ids 
hold  on  Jewish  details  is  less  finn  tlian  theire,  and  his  use  of 
Jewifih  details  more  capriciou>s. 

Again,  the  whole  story  of  the  soldier  piercing  the  side  of  Jesus 
with  his  spear  is  said  by  Baur  to  be  an  invention  of  our  Evange- 
list with  tho  design  of  identifying  Jesus  with  the  Paschal  Lamb 
(a  hone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken  !\  and  of  mystically  representing 
by  the  effusion  of  water  and  blood  the  apparition  of  the  new 
powers  of  Logos  and  Pneujija,  No  other  Evangelist  mentions  the 
incident,  argues  Baur;  the  quotation  from  Exodus*  shows  what 
was  in  the  writer's  mind ;  and  ApoUinaria  of  Hierapolia^  taking  - 
part  in  the  Paschal  cuntrovemy  soon  after  the  year  170  of  our  era, 
marks  the  figurative  character  of  the  incident,  identifies  Christ 
with  the  Paschal  Lamb  slain  on  the  14th  of  Kisan,  and  the  water 
and  blood  with  Logos  and  Pneutna.^  The  argument  that  if  an 
important  thing  in  the  Foui-th  Gospel  is  not  found  in  the 
Synoptics  also,  it  must  be  a  mere  invention  of  our  Evangelist's, 
is  always  pressed  by  Baur  against  our  Evangelist  only.  But  why 
is  it  more  incredible  tliat  the  piercing  of  Christ's  side,  though 
^ven  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  alone,  should  yet  really  have  been 
matter  of  tradition,  than  that  the  last  words  of  Jesus^  Father^  itd^ 
thy  haiuts  I  commend  my  ttpirit,  which  are  in  Luke  only4  should 
proceed*  not  from  Luke's  own  uivention,  but  from  a  real  tradition  ! 
Nor  has  the  quotation,  A  bone  of  Mm  sltall  not  be  Ifroketi^  §  in  all 
probabiUty  the  reference  alleged.  Not  Exodus  or  the  Paschal  Lamb 
is  probably  here  in  our  Evangelist's  mind,  but  one  of  tlie  Psalms 
on  the  preservation  of  the  rigliteous :  T7iou  kcepesi  all  At>  baneM^  mo 
that  not  otie  of  (hem  i.t  Invken.W  The  form  of  the  Greek  verb  corre- 
sponds with  the  form  in  this  passage  fr(»m  the  P8alms,f  not  in 
the  passage  fi-om  Exodus  :  **  Ye  sliall  not  break  a  bono  thereof/* 
Besides,  the  Evangelist  is  heaping  together  instancea  of  the  fuliil-> 
ment  of  predictions  made  by  prophet  and  psalmist ;  and  to  sup- 
pose him  suddenly  turning  to  the  Law  and  its  procepte  is  not 


*  Exod.  xii.  4^ 

f  ^  iJI'  rh  4\ti0{r^»'  ToD  Kvptov  irdb-x**  Bays  AiJollmam;  and  proBeotly  ftftorwmnb; 

X  Luke  xxiii.  40.  §  John  atix.  3«.  U  Pa.  xxxiv,  20. 

f  ffwrrpi^atrat^  fttid  not  ovyrpfi^rrf.  ?>omfi  later  mftDnscripta  of  Iho  Noif  Tontaiiui&t 
show  the  preesuro  to  connect  John  xix.  3G  with  £rod,  xii.  46,  rather  than  wltk  Pa,  zxxir. 
20,  S^a  in  Sabatier,  BibHontm  iSacrorum  Latimx  Vtrtimet  AntiqutJt,  hi*  ni>%9  9B  th»  t^nQ 
in  John. 
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uahiral.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  side-piercing,  followed  by 
the  ajlipeamnce  of  something  thought  to  resemble  blood  and 
water,  was  really,  like  our  Evangelist's  incidents  in  general,  given 
by  tmdition.  As  early  as  Justin's  time*  nay,  as  early  as  the.date 
of  the  ApocalvTise,  the  passage  from  Zechariah,*  which  in  the 
Greek  Bible  was  mis-translated  to  mean  :  77/^j^  Jthali  turn  their  ei/en 
\i0ttards  me  in  exchange  for  ilteir  insulting^  Imd  been  altered  to  its 
tme  meaning:  T/tey  «haU  look  on  whom  ihejj pierced^  as  it  stands  in 
the  Fourth  GospeLf  Tliis  proves  nothing  as  to  the  anti(iuity  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel ;  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  wliich  had  a 

I  Messianic  sense  were  early,  as  we  have  said  above,  corrected  to 
bring  tlxis  sense  out,  if  before  they  obscured  it.  But  it  proves 
the  antiquity  of  some  tradition  of  a  piercing  which  the  passage 
in  Zt*chariah  eiiited.  If  the  piercing  had  been  merely  that  of  the 
hands  and  feet  by  the  nails,  the  Greek  verb  of  the  ilessianic 
Pealra  would  probably  have  been  used  for  the  prophecy  of 
Zechanah  also;  a  different  verb  is  taken. §  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  identification  of  Clirist's  sacrifice  with  the  Paschal 
sticrifice  was  a  conception  entertained  by  our  Evangelist;  it 
was  a  conception  familiar  also  to  Pauh||  and  a  conception  just 
and  natural.  What  we  deny  is  that  it  has  become  wth  him 
the  nucleus  of  a  theory  for  wliich  he  combines,  arranges^  in- 
vents. In  the  Paschal  controvei*sy  in  the  latter  pai-t  of  the 
second  century,  the  idea  had  become  a  nucleus  of  this  kind. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  ApoUinaris  makes  our  Evangelist's 
^B  words  mean,  any  more  than  there  is  doubt  as  to  what  Baur  makes 
^H  our  Evangelist's  words  mean»  But  if  our  EvangeHst  had  really 
^p  meant  what  ApoUinaris  and  Baur  find  in  his  words,  he  would 
^^  have  expressed  himself  somewhat  as  they  do,  he  would  have 
fsho^vn  his  intention  as  they  do*  Now,  he  expresses  himself  so  very 

I  differently  1  Therefore  we  cannot  cretUt  him  with  the  mystic 
meaning  and  design  they  suppose  ff»r  him.  '*The  14th  is  the  true 
Passover  of  the  Lord,"  says  ApoUinariR  ;  *'  the  great  sacrifice,  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  lamVs  stead.'*  Again:  **  His  holy  side  was 
pierced,  and  he  shed  back  out  of  his  side  the  two  eleansei*s,  water 
and  blood,  word  and  apirUr^  There  is  no  uncertainty  about  the 
i  writer's  intention  here ;  and  if  our  Evangelist  had  invented  liis 
MkOospel  to  serve  the  same  intention,  the  inteutiou  would  have 
^■tieen  as  manifesrt*  Probably,  however,  what  the  water  and  blood 
^pfigared  to  our  Evangelist's  mind  was  not  logos  and  pnsunui  at  all, 
■^  but — as  the  First  Johanmne  Epistle  indicates,  and  as  Theophylact 


^  Zt&eih.  xij.  10.  t  iwiB\4}^omm  wp4s  (it  iiMB*  Zv  ntfrmpxhi^^^'^'* 

♦  John  xii-  37.     ui^otn-ai  wh  tv  il«KiifTri<ray, 

I  ^(fjf^kTTjtra*',  inatoftd  of  Apvlav.     See,  in  tho  Oreok  Bible,  P».  xiu,  16. 

II  Sf!«j  1  Cor.  T.  7. 
%  Soo  tbo  ire^DOBnt  of  ApolUnnrii  ia  Otto,  Corpus  Apoh^ktrum  Ckriitta«&nim  SaseuM 

^fkcknd^,  xol,  Ix.  n.  487  :  vvltb  the  Doto. 
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interpreted* — the  union  of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in 
Christ.  The  water  was  a  kind  of  celestial  ichor,  the  blood  was 
the  blood  of  moi-tal  man. 

Tried  fairly,  then,  and  without  a  preconceived  theory  to  warp 
our  criticism,  the  Fourth  Gospel  comes  out  no  fancy-piece,  but  a 
document  full  of  incidents  given  by  tradition,  and  of  genuine  "  say- 
ings of  the  Lord."  Sayings  are  not  to  be  rejected  as  inventions 
because  they  seem  strong  and  harsh,  and  we  do  not  hke  them ;  as, 
for  example,  the  saying  to  the  Jews  about  their  father  tlie  devil : 
"  He  was  a  manslayer  from  the  beginning."  t  The  Peratas  quote  it 
in  substance,  and  that  is  an  external  testimony  to  its  genuineness; 
the  invectives  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the  Synoptics 
make  it  a  not  improbable  sajdng  in  itself.  Neither  are  sayings 
to  be  rejected  because  they  are  profound,  and  over  their  hearers' 
heads ;  as,  for  example,  the  saj-ing :  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I 
am."t  Ever  since  man  appeared  upon  earth,  the  dealing  and  saving 
influences  which  constitute  the  very  being  of  Jesus  have  been 
present  and  at  work  amongst  mankind;  often  they  have  been 
latent,  but  they  have  been  always  there.  With  some  such 
thought  as  this,  Jesus  pursued  liis  lofty  treatment  of  the  themes 
of  life  and  immortality,  while  his  hearers  stuck  fast  in  their  mate- 
rialistic notions  of  them,  and  failed  to  follow  his  real  meaning. 
In  this  there  is  nothing  strange  or  incredible.  Nor,  finally,  are 
sayings  to  be  rejected  because  they  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  materialism  of  the  disciples.  Only  under  these  famihar  figures 
of  a  bodily  resurrection,  a  visible  judgment-assize,  of  sitting  on 
thrones  to  try  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  of  a  heavenly  Father's 
house  with  many  mansions,  could  Jesus  convey  the  ideas  of 
happiness  and  reward  to  these  materiaUstically  trained  children  of 
the  new  birth,  whom  yet  to  raise  out  of  their  materialism  he 
for  ever  strove.  If  he  was  to  say  to  them  nothing  but  either  what 
they  could  perfectly  follow,  or  what  they  could  not  possibly  mis- 
understand, he  could  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  have  spoken 
to  them  at  all.  The  only  sayings  we  are  called  upon  to  reject 
are  those  which  contradict  the  known  manner  and  scope  of  Jesus, 
as  his  manner  and  scope  are  established  for  us  by  the  mass  of  the 
evidence  existing. 


Thus  to  the  best  of  our  abihty  have  we  made  good  our  thesis, 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  no  fancy-piece  but  an  invaluable  help 
towards  a  right  underetanding  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Hne  taken  by 
him.     But  we  do  not  require  our  reader,  even,  to  be  so  chary  as  we 

*  In  bis  Commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.     His  words  are :  rh  ftJky  eifia  trififi^h^r 
rod  9ivat  irBpmrop  rhy  <rTav/M»0/rra,  rh  ih  CFSayp  6T€p  tp3pwro¥^  r jv  clb^ai  Mp. 
t  John  Tiii.  44.  %  John  viiL  5  5. 
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have  been  about  admitting  sayings  as  genuine.  If  he  finds  him- 
self disposed  to  receive  as  genuine  some  sajdngs  of  Jesus  at  which 
Ave  hesitate,  so  be  it.  For  we  have  sought  merely  to  establish  a 
minimum  of  what  must  be  received,  not  a  maximum ;  to  show, 
that  after  the  most  free  criticism  has  been  fairly  and  stricUy 
appUed,  and  all  deductions,  to  the  very  outside  of  what  such  a 
-criticism  can  require,  have  been  fully  made,  there  is  yet  left  an 
authentic  residue  comprising  all  the  profoundest,  most  important, 
and  most  beautiful  things  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

We  have  foimd,  however,  in  our  study  of  this  Gospel,  nothing 
to  shake  our  opinion  about  the  Canonical  Gospels  in  general 
and  their  history,  but  everything  to  confiim  it.  For  at  least 
fifty  yeai*s  after  its  production  the  Fourth  Gospel  appeara  not 
to  have  been  in  the  settled  state  of  Holy  Scripture.  There 
was  a  long  period  during  which  this  Gospel  yielded  more 
•easily  to  pressure,  whether  for  altering  its  first  contents  or  for 
interpolating  additions  to  them,  than  it  did  afterwards.  And  so 
with  our  other  three  Gospels.  As  we  accept  the  evidence  of 
Basileides  to  show  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  some  shape  or  other 
already  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  so  wo 
accept  the  evidence  of  Marcion  to  show  the  same  tiling  for  the 
Third  Gospel,  and  that  of  Papias  for  the  Second  and  First.*  True, 
the  description  given  by  Papias  does  not  accurately  characterize 
our  present  Gospels  either  of  Mark  or  Matthew,  f  but  the 
hypothesis  of  other  works  of  theirs  being  meant  is  extremely  im- 
probable, while  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  between  the  first 
appearance  of  a  Gospel  and  its  admission  to  canonicity  it  should 
Jiave  undergone  alterations.  The  final  admission  of  a  Gospel  to 
canonicity  proves  that  it  has  long  been  in  men's  hands,  and  long 
been  attributed  to  a  venerable  authority ;  that  it  has  had  time  to 
gain  their  affections  and  to  estabhsh  its  superiority  over  competing 
accoimts.  To  suppose  as  the  originals  of  our  First  and  Second 
Gospels  such  collections  by  Matthew  and  Mark  as  are  described 
by  Papias,  to  suppose  as  the  original  of  our  Third  Gospel  (which 
in  its  prologue  tells  us  itself  that  in  its  present  form  it  is  not  the 
work  of  an  eye-witness  but  of  a  writer  with  two  ♦stages,  even, 
between  him  and  the  eye-witnesses  J)  a  work  by  the  same  hand 
from  whence  proceed  those  records  in  the  first  person  which  crop 
out  in  the  Acts^  to  suppose  as  the  original  of  our  Fourth  Gospel 
data  furnished  by  John  at  Ephesus,  is  at  once  agi-eeable  to  what 
traditions  we  have,  and  also  the  most  natural  way  of  accounting 

*  See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39. 

t  Papias  says  of  Matthew,  tA  K6yia  cvvtypi^arro.  Of  Mark  bo  says  that  bo  wrote, 
iKpi^s,  oh  fiivroi  ra|6i,  rh,  xnch  rov  Xpicrov  ^  Ktx'^^vra  v)  irpaxO^yrcu  See  the  chapter 
of  Eusebius  just  cited. 

X  The  first  stage  is  from  the  writer  of  our  Third  Gospel  to  tho  wokkoiy  whoso  8tij7^<rctr 
he  criticizes ;  tho  second  from  those  iroWol  to  the  avrJirTai,  the  original  eye-witneasea. 
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for  the  facts  that  present  themselves.  But  to  suppose  that  in  our 
present  Four  Gospels  we  have  the  original  works  as  they  at  firet 
stood,  that  they  were  at  their  first  coming  forth  formed  into  a 
Canon  and  thereby  protected  from  alteration,  is  contrary  both  to 
the  direct  evidence  we  have  and  to  probability.  The  descriptions 
of  Papias  do  not,  as  we  have  said,  at  all  well  describe  our  present 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  And  we  see  that  our 
Gospels  had  gradually  to  establish  themselves,  because  before  the 
time  of  Ireneeus  they  are  hardly  ever  quoted  as  Scripture,  but 
after  his  time  constantly.  And  we  know  that  there  were  many 
other  accounts  besides  these,  and  that  works  not  in  our  present 
Canon  enjoyed  such  favour  among  Christians  of  the  second  century 
that  even  Irenajus  quotes  the  Pastor  of  Hermas  as  "Scripture,"* 
and  a  so-called  Gospel  of  Peter  was  pubUcly  read  in  Church  with 
episcopal  sanction.!  We  know,  above  all,  that  there  is  no 
instance,  not  one,  before  the  age  of  Irena^us  and  the  last  quarter 
of  the  second  century,  of  even  two  or  three  consecutive  verses 
being  quoted  as  they  are  now  given  in  our  Gospels.  So  little  were 
they  documents  sacred  from  the  veiy  first  against  all  change  and 
interpolation,  that  the  habit  of  interpolation  went  on  long  after  the 
Canon  was  formed,  and  the  difference  between  the  received  text 
and  that  of  the  earUest  manuscripts  shows  it.  If  the  Vatican  and 
Sinaitic  manuscripts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  contain  neither  the 
story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  nor  the  account  of  the 
angel  troubling  the  water  in  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  ;  if,  where  the 
later  manuscripts  which  our  received  text  follows  make  Peter  say : 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  the  Vatican  and 
Sinaitic  make  him  say  merely  :  "Thou  art  the  holy  one  of  God  ;"J 
and  if  this  sort  of  change  could  befall  a  Gospel  text  between 
the  fourth  century  and  the  tenth,  while  it  was  Holy  Scriptui-e 
beyond  question ;  how  strong  must  have  been  the  original  bent 
to  additions  and  intei-polations,  and  how  much  more  must  the  text 
have  been  exposed  to  them  in  its  earher  and  less  closely  watched 
period,  when  the  settled  stamp  of  Holy  Scripture  it  as  yet  had 
not! 

To  suppose  therefore  that  we  have  in  our  Gospels  documents 
which  can  stand  as  the  very  original,  strictly  drawTi  up,  strictly 
authenticated,  and  strictly  preserved  depositions  of  eye-witn esses, 
is  absurd.  They  arose  not  in  the  sort  of  world  where  depositions 
are  taken,  nor  in  the  sort  of  world  where  manuscripts  are  guarded. 
They  arose,  and  they  passed  many  years,  in  the  immense,  under- 

*  And  in  remarkably  emphatic  lanp^uago :  /toAwy  oZv  t7ir«y  ^  ypoi^h  h  ^^ov<ra,  k.  t.  A. 
The  Avords  of  Irenxua  are  quoted  by  Euflebiua,  Ilist.  Eccles.  v.  8. 

t  Tlio  bishop  was  Serapio,  bishop  of  Antioch  from  a.d.  191  to  213;  the  church  vas 
that  of  Rhossus  in  Cilicia.  Serapio  discovered  afterwards  that  there  was  Docetism  in  the 
gospel  of  which  h©  had  inadvertently  permitted  the  public  reading.  Seo  Eoaebius, 
HisL  Eccles.  vl  12.  J  John  vi  69. 
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f^ound,  obscure,  fluctuating  world  of  the  eommon  people.     Pro- 
bably even  neighbom-s  and  contemporaries  never  knew  or  cared 
[  to  know  qiute  accurately  the  literary  history  of  a  document  like 
lone  of  our  GoepeK  and  beyond  question  the   knowledge,  if  it 
€Y€r  existed,  was  soon  lost  irrecoverably.     The  important  infer- 
I  ence  to  be  drawn  from  this  i»  that  the  internal  evidence  mnst, 
in  '      -   and    doings   of  Jcbtih    which   arc    given  us  in  our 

G*'^  ,  '-  considered  with  gi*cat  care*  Jesna  was  far  over  the 
heads  of  his  reporters,  he  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  theii* 
actions  or  for  nil  that  they  may  make  hira  do  or  say.  And  the 
way  in  which  (jur  GoBpels  aroee  and  grew  up  was  such  tliat  pres- 
mire  upon  the  stock  of  data  from  the  original  eye-witnesses,  and 
additions  to  this  stock  and  insertions,  were  extremely  natural 
juid  eTttremely  easy. 

In  the  oliief  lilpistles  of  St*  Paul  we  have,  much  more  indubitably 
than  in  any  other  New  Testamt-nt  docuniunts,  the  real  origiual 
production  of  the  assimied  author.  Letters  like  his,  w^itli  the 
8fTong  stamp  of  the  author's  individuahty,  and  following  in 
general  a  continuous  argument,  lend  themselves  to  additions  and 
inteipolations  far  less  readily  than  %vorks  like  the  Gospels.  We 
know,  however,  that  forged  epistles,  covering  themselves  with 
the  autliority  of  apostohc  names,  were  early  current ;  and  here 
too,  tlierefore,  the  internal  evidence  must  have  great  weight.  The 
exact  literary  history  of  our  documents  is  irrecoverable ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  it  we  ought  to  resign  ourselves  to  be  ignorant  of 
mucK,  wo  ought  to  be  sparing  of  vigorous  and  rigorous  theories, 
tto  allow  sometlnng  to  tradition^  to  dismiss  the  notion  of  sheer, 
^  designed  forgeiy  and  imposture,  to  admit  that  for  everj"  Epistle, 
perhaps,  in  oiu-  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  something 
of  a  genuine  basis.  Striking  phrases  from  apostolic  letters  or 
addresses  were  likely  to  survive  and  float  in  men*s  memories 
though  their  context  had  been  lost ;  here  was  the  hint  and  at  the 
same  time  the  defence  for  an  imitator,  speaking  in  an  Apostle's 
name  and,  as  he  imagined,  in  that  Apostle's  sense.  Everything  is 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  Second  Petrine  Epistle  as  a  whole. 
But  tWngs  like  the  phrase :  **  Give  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
and  election  sure/'  in  the  first  chapter,*  and  the  passage  begiuniug 
at  the  eighth  verse  of  the  tliird  chapter  and  ending  wath  the 
words :  "  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteonsncss,"  may 
well  have  been  Peter's,  and  their  incoix>oration  would  have  amply 
Berved  to  justify  the  Epistler  both  in  his  owm  eyes  and  in  those 
of  his  pubhc, 
Tt  Ik  r:tK\  Ui  111/  iiui  Hwoepingly  negative  in  these  matters;  easy, 


L*  Ptt.  i.  lu. 
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also,  to  think  we  can  know  more  about  them,  and  more  certainly, 
than  we  can.  To  us  it  appears  very  rash  to  pronounce  confidently 
against  the  First  Johannine  Epistle  being  St.  John's.  Certainly 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  a  Galilean  fisherman  learning  to  write  Greek 
after  the  age  of  fifty ;  but  with  this  exception,  almost  all  the 
difficulties  are  absent  which  make  it  so  hard  to  think  that  St. 
John  can  have  written  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  style  is  not  flow- 
ing and  articulated;  the  sentences  come  like  minute-guns  as 
they  would  drop  from  a  natural  Hebrew.  The  writer  moves, 
indeed,  amidst  that  order  of  reUgious  ideas  which  meets  us  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  which  was  that  of  the  Greek  world  wherein 
he  found  himself.  He  moves  amongst  these  new  ideas,  however, 
not  with  the  practised  faciUty  of  the  Evangelist,  but  with  some- 
thing of  helplessness,  although  the  depth  and  serene  beauty  of 
his  spirit  give  to  all  he  says  an  infinite  impressiveness  and  charm. 
Save  one  ambiguous  expression  of  Eusebius  *  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  John's  authorship  of  the  First  Epistle  was  in  the 
early  Church  ever  questioned.  Papias  used  it,t  and  it  may  fairly 
be  inferred  from  what  Epiphanius  says  J  that  even  the  Alogi 
received  it,  although  they  rejected  both  the  Fourth  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse.  Of  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  all  we  can 
safely  assert  is  what  wc  learn  from  the  book  itself,  that  the  author 
was  named  John,  and  wrote  in  Asia.  It  was  natural  that  this 
John  in  Asia,  the  recipient  of  so  weighty  a  revelation,  should  be 
identified  with  the  Apostle  John,  and  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  we  find  Justin  Martyr  so  identifying  him.§ 
But  there  was  so  little  sureness  about  the  matter  that  for  Eusebius, 
in  the  fourth  century,  the  Apocalypse  was  no  more  than  a  dis- 
puted and  doubtful  book  of  Scripture,  which  a  Christian  might 
receive  or  not  as  he  thought  good.  And  to  us  it  seems  impossible 
to  make  out  more  than  that  the  Apocalj^pse  was  written  by  a 
John,  but  by  what  John  there  is  nothing  to  show.|| 

The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  then,  is  not  what  popular 
reUgion  supposes,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  its  documents  are, 
in  some  quarters,  the  object  of  far  too  aggressive  and  sweeping 
negations.     The  most  fmitful  result  to  be   gained  from   a   sane 

•  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  14.  ftr;5«  toj  carriKtyoiiivas  trapeX0c6y,  t)]v  *Ioi/8a  \iyto  koX  tAj  Xoiv^ 
KoBoXiKiis  iitiffroXds,  Tho  word  koiirds  is  not  cortain,  and  even  if  it  were,  we  could  not 
be  sure  from  tho  aentonco,  Eusebius  l>oinj?  tho  sort  of  writer  ho  is,  that  tho  First 
Johannino  Epistle  was  disputed,  or  that  Eusebius  meant  to  say  that  it  was. 

t  Hist.  EccJes.  iii.  39. 

X  Hcer,  LL  xxxiv.  Epiphanius  conjectures  that  tho  Alogi  must  have  rejected  the 
Epistles  because  they  rejected  tho  Gospel  and  tlio  Apocalypse.  If  they  had  rejoctod  tho 
First  Epistle,  ho  would  almost  certainly  havo  hoard  of  it. 

§  Diaiogus  citm  Trwhone,  cap.  81. 

II  M.  Renan*s  confident  conclusion  that  tho  author  w  as  the  Apostle  John  is  one  of  the 
few  points  in  his  admirablo  criticism  of  the  Apocalypse  where  he  fails  to  carry  us  with 
him.  His  only  serious  argument  is,  that  no  one  but  an  Apostle  would  havo  ventured  to 
speak  so  authoritatively.  But  surely  the  recipient  of  this  grand  revelation  would,  as 
such,  havo  felt  himself  entitled  to  bo  authoritative  to  any  extent  in  delivering  it 
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tjnHcism   of  tlio   Canon    Is,    that   by  .satistying  oneself  how   the 

fTospel  records  grew  up,  one  is  enabled  the  better  to  account  for 

^iich  that  puzzles  ua  in  their  representation  of  Jesus — of  his  words 

especially.     There  were  faeilities  for  addition  nnd  tnterpo- 

[JB,  for  adding  touches  to  what  the  oiiginal  accounts  made 

Teeus  do,  for  amplifying,  above  all,  what  they  made   Jesus  say. 

lE^ndence  such  as  apolog-ists  always   imagine  themselves  to  be 

sing  when  they  appeal  to  the  Gospels — the  pure,  lii*st-hand>  well- 

aiuthenticated   evidence  of  eye-witnesses — ^our  Gospels  are  not. 

Such  evidence  is  remarkably  waTiting  for  the  whole  miraculous 

lart  in  the  commencements  of  Cliristianity,    Sometimes  we  seem  to 

be  near  getting  it,  but  it  vanishes.    Jerome  tells  us  that  Quadrat  us, 

"in  the  second  century,  declared  Ihat  there  were  yet  living  in  his 

I  time  pereous  who  had  beheld  with  their  eyes  Jesus  raise  the  dead 
ito  life,  and  that  he  himself  had  seen  them  and  spoken  with  them. 
%t  happens  that  the  declaration  of  Quadratus  is  preserved  by 
iEtisebiufl,  in  whose  historv'  Jerome  probably  read  it.  Quadi*atus 
imdoubtedly  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  yet  alive  those  who 
"had  witnessed  the  raising  uf  the  dead  by  Jesus ;  but  the  important 
iddition  which  alone  takes  thLs  statement  out  of  the  category  of 
iiearsay,  and  makes  it  personal  evidence— the  addition  that  these 
stlleged  witnesses  he  himself  had  seen  and  known — Quadratus 
ioes  not  make.  The  addition  is  merely  a  rhetorical  dourisli  iif 
lerome's.* 

No  doubt  this  Ls  so ;    yet  the  importance  of  it  all  is  greatly 

iminislied  by  one   consideration.     If  wt*  had  the   original  reports 

tilt    ei/c*wUnen8e..%    we    s/iould    still    have    rfporis    not   eiaentialfy 

iijfering,  probahlii^  from    those    tchich   u*/'  now  ttse^      Certain    adtli- 

(ULS  that  improved  a  miraculous  story  as  it  grew,  ceii:uin  interpcK 

utions  which  belong  to  tlie  ideas  and  circumstances  of  a  later  age, 

rcmld  be  absent.     But  we  should  most  likely  not  have  a  miracle 

io  less,  and  we  should  certainly  find  a  similar  misapprehension  of 

Jesus  and  of  what  he  intended.     The  people  who  saw  Jesus  were 

certain  to  seek  for  miracles,  and  to  find  them,  as  the  people 

rho  came  a  generation  or  two  later,  or  the  people  who  resoii:  to 

jourdes  or  La  Salette  now.     And  this  preoccupation  VN^ith  miracles 

ms  sure  to  warp  their  understanchng  of  Jesus  and  their  report  of 

saj-ingH  and  doings.     The  reeurrence,  so  much  talked  of  and 

soimnendcd,  to  the  Apostles^  or  to  the  first  three  centuries,  for 

lie  pure  rnle  of  faith  and   the  genidne   diictriue   of  Jesus,  is  in 

tmth.  therefore,  however  natural  an  expedient,  an  utterly  iUtile 

cine.     There  were,  indeed,  as  we  have  shown  in  *'  Literature  and 

Dogma/*  certain  points  in  the  teaching  of  .lesus  wliich  his  im- 

lediftte  followers  had  not  yet  lost,  and  wliich  fell  more   out  of 

•  See  EuBohtnft. //!>/»  Erriejf,  {v,  3;  ami  Roulli,  IMitfuitr  Santr^   vol.  u  pp.   71,  71. 
^oaih  qiioio*  Joroiue,  and  poinU  out  hU  cxiiggerAtiou. 
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eight  afterwards.  But  the  pure  and  genuine  doctrine  of  Jesus 
neither  his  immediate  followers,  nor  those  whom  they  instructed, 
could  possess ;  so  immured  were  they  in  the  ideas  of  their  time 
and  in  the  beUef  of  the  miraculous,  so  immeasurably  was  Jesus 
above  them. 

But  our  opponents  say:  Everything  turns  upoDa  tiie  ques- 
tion whether  miracles  do  or  did  really  happen ;  and  you  abstain 
from  all  attempt  to  prove  their  impossibility,  you  simply  assume 
that  they  never  happen.  It  is  true,  and  we  have  repeatedly 
admitted  it ;  at  the  end  of  this  investigation  we  admit  it 
once  more,  and  lay  stress  upon  it.  That  mii'acles  cannot  happen 
we  do  not  attempt  to  prove;  the  demonstration  is  too  ambi- 
tious. That  they  do  not  happen,  that  what  are  called  miracles 
are  not  what  the  beUevers  in  them  fancy,  but  have  a  natural 
history  of  wliich  we  can  follow  the  course,  the  alow  action 
of  experience,  we  say,  more  and  more  shows ;  and  shows,  too, 
that  there  is  no  exception  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Bible 
miracles.  Epiphanius  tells  us  that  at  each  anniversary  of  the 
miracle  of  Cana  the  water  of  the  springs  of  CSbyra  in  Caria 
and  Gerasa  in  Arabia  was  changed  into  wine;  that  he  himself 
had  drunk  of  the  transformed  water  of  Cibyra,  and  his  brothers  of 
that  of  Gerasa.*  Fifty  years  ago,  a  plain  Englishman  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  thinking  that  the  Cana  miracle  was  true,  and 
the  other  two  miracles  were  fables.  He  is  now  irresistibly  led  to 
class  all  these  occurrences  in  one  category  as  unsubstantial  tales  of 
marvel.  Scales  seem  to  drop  from  his  eyes  in  regard  to  miracles; 
and  if  he  is  to  hold  fast  his  Christianity,  it  must  no  longer  depend 
upon  them.  It  was  not  to  discredit  miracles  that  "  Litei-ature  and 
Dogma"  was  written,  but  because  miracles  are  so  widely  and 
deeply  discredited  abeady.  And  it  is  lost  labour,  we  repeat, 
to  be  arguing  for  or  against  them.  Mankind  did  not  originally 
accept  miracles  because  it  had  formal  proof  of  them,  but  because 
its  imperfect  experience  inclined  it  to  them.  Nor  will  mankind 
now  drop  miracles  because  it  has  formal  proof  against  them,  but 
because  its  more  complete  experience  detaches  it  from  them. 
The  final  result  was  sure,  as  soon  as  ever  miracles  began  to  em- 
barrass people,  began  to  be  relegated — especially  the  greater 
miracles — to  a  certain  limited  period  long  ago  over.  Irenaeus  says 
that  people  in  his  time  had  aiisen  from  the  dead,  *'  and  abode  with 
us  a  good  number  of  years."  f  One  of  his  commentators,  embar- 
rassed by  such  stupendous  miracles  occuning  outside  of  the  Bible, 
tries  to  explain  away  this  remarkable  allegation ;  but  the  most  recent 
editor  of  Irenaeus  points  out,  with  truth,  that  the  attempt  is  vain. 

•  Epiphanius,  II<er.  LL  xxx. 

t  See  Irenacus,  Adv.  liar.  lib.  XL  cap.  xxxii.  4 ;  with  the  note  on  the  passage  in 
Stiorcn's  edition. 
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Irenttjiis  wat^  us  sure  to  want  and  to  liiul  namclcB  as  the  Biblc- 

rritev8  were.     ^Ind  souucr  or  later  niaiikind  wa^  sure  to  see  how 

aiversally  and  easily  stories  like  this  of  Irenseus  aroee,  and  that 

tliey  arose  with  the  Biljle-wiiters  jiist  as  they  arope  with  Irenmus, 

iud  are  not  a  whit  more  soh  J  coming  from  them  tlian  from  him. 

A  Catholic  imagines  that  he  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  beUeving, 

Icir  profcBBing  to  believe,  the  miracles  of  Irenaius  and  Epiphanius 

las  well  as  those  of  the  Bibk^writers.     But  for  him,  too,  even  fur 

1,  the  Time  Spirit  m  gi-adually  becoming  too  strong.     As  we 

lay  say  in  general,  that,  although  an  educated  Protestant  may 

aiauage  to  retain  tor  liis  own  lifetime  thtj  behef  in  miracles  in 

wliich  lie  has  been  brought  up,  yot  his  children  'v\'iU  lose  it;  so  to 

\Ti  educated  Cathohe  we  may  say,  putting  the  change  only  a  httle 

farther  ofl^  that  (unleijs  some  unlbreseen  deluge  should  overwhelm 

European  ei\41ization,  leaving  everytkuig  to  be  begun  anew)  his 

rgrandchildren  will  lose  it.     They  will  lose  it  insensibly,  as  the  last 

|t:entQrj'  lias  seen  tlie  extinction,  amojig  the  educated  ckisses,  uf 

liat  belief  in  witchcraft,  which  in  the  centiuy  previona  a  man  like 

|Sir  Matthew  Hale  affinned  to  have  the  autliority  of  Scripture  and 

Itjf  the  wisdom  of  all  nations — spoke  of^  in  short,  just  as  many 

ttUgious  people  speak  uf  miracles  now.     Witchcraft  is  but  one  de- 

[partment  of  the  miraculous ;  and  it  was  comparatively  easy,    no 

Ldoubtf  to  abandon  one  department  when  men  had  the  rest  of  the 

&gion  to  fall  back  upon.     Nevertheless,  the  forces  of  experience 

Jwhich  have  prevailed  against  witchcraft  will  inevitably  prevail  also 

^igainst  miracles  at  large,  and  that  by  the  mere  progress  of  time. 

iTho  charge' of  presumption,  and  of  sotting  oneself  up  al)Ove  al!  the 

[great  men  of  past  days,  al>ove  **  the  Avisdom  of  all  nations/'  which 

often  brought  against  those  who  pronounce  the  old  view  of  our 

L*ligion  to  be  untenable,  springs  out  of  a  failure  to  perceive  how 

little  the   abandonment  of  certain   long^current  belicds  depends 

iLipun  a  man's  own  will,  or  even  upon  his  smn  of  p owe  1*8,  natural  or 

ticquired.  Sir  Matthew  Ilale  was  not  inferior  in  force  of  mind  to  a 

|modern  lliief  Justice  because  he  beheved  in  witchcrut't ;  nay,  the 

lore  enhghtened  modern  who  drops  en-ors  of  his  forefathers  by 

Jiolp  of  that  mass  uf  experience  which  liis  forefather  aided  in  ac- 

Idmiul^ting,  may  ofteii  be,  according  to  i\ixi  wtll-known  saying,  **a 

Idwarf  on  the  giant's  shoidders/*     llis  merits  may  be  small  com- 

Ipared  with  those  of  the  giant.     Perhaps  his  only  merit  is  that  ho 

pins  had  the  good  sense  to  get  up  on  the  giant*s  blio tilde rs,  instL»ad 

jiif  trotting  contentedly  along  in  liis  sluulow,   Ytjt  this  itself,  surely, 

is  some  thing  I 

We  have  to  renomice  impos&ibh'  attL'mi>ts  to  take  the  legendaiy 

and  miraculous  matter  of  Scripture  as  grave  historical  and  scien- 

tifiu  fact-     We  have  to  accustom  ourselves  to  regard  henceforth 

^Kali  this  part  as  poetry  and  legend.    In  the  Old  Testament,  as  an 
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imraeiise  poetry  growing  round  and  investing  an  immortal  truth, 
the  "secret  of  the  Eternal:"*  Righteousness  is  salvation.  In  the 
New,  as  an  immense  poetry  growing  round  and  investing  the 
ficcret  of  Jesus  :  He  that  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  he  that  tcUl  lose 
his  life  shall  save  it. 

The  best  friends  of  mankind  are  those  who  can  jnake  it  feel 
animation  and  hope  in  presence  of  the  religious  prospect  thus  pro- 
foundly transformed.  The  way  to  effect  this  is  by  leading  men  to 
€;ee  that  our  religion,  in  this  altered  \'iew  of  it,  docs  but  at  last 
become  again  the  religion  wliich  Jesus  Christ  really  endeavoured 
to  found,  and  of  ^vhich  the  ti-uth  and  grandeur  are  indestructible. 
We  should  do  Cliristians  generally  a  great  injustice  if  we  thought 
that  the  entire  force  of  their  Christianity  lay  in  the  fascination  and 
subjugation  of  their  spirits  by  the  miracles  which  they  suppose 
Jesus  to  have  worked,  or  by  the  materialistic  promises  of  heaven 
wliich  they  suppose  him  to  have  offered.  Far  more  does  the 
vital  force  of  their  Christianity  Ue  in  the  boxmdless  confidence, 
consolation,  and  attachment  which  the  whole  being  and  dis- 
course of  Jesus  inspire.  What  Jesus,  then,  himself  thought 
sufficient,  Christians  too  may  bring  themselves  to  accept  with 
good  courage  as  enough  for  them.  What  Jesus  himself  dis- 
missed as  chimerical.  Christians  too  may  bring  thenaselves  to 
put  aside  without  dismay.  The  central  aim  of  Jesus  was  to 
transform  for  every  religious  soul  the  popular  Messias-i  deal,  the 
ideal  of  happiness  and  salvation,  of  the  old  Israel:  to  disen- 
gage religion,  one  may  say,  from  the  materialism  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  Fifty  years  had  not  gone  by  after  his  death,  when 
the  Apocalypse  replunged  religion  in  this  materiaUsm;  where, 
indeed,  it  was  fi'om  the  first  manifest  that  replunged  by  the  fol- 
lowei-s  of  Jesus  religion  must  be.  It  -was  rephmged  there,  but 
with  an  addition  of  inestimable  value  and  of  incalculable  working 
— the  figure  and  influence  of  Jesus.  Slowly  this  influence  emerges, 
transforms  the  turbid  elements  amid  which  it  was  thrown,  brings 
back  the  imperishable  ideal  of  its  author.  For  liim  liimself,  his  own 
resurrection  after  a  short  sojourn  in  the  grave  was  the  victory  of 
his  cause  after  his  death  and  at  the  price  of  liis  death.  His  disciples 
niateriahzcd  liis  resurrection,  and  their  version  of  the  matter  falls 
^^y  by  day  to  ruin.  But  no  ruin  or  contradiction  befalls  the  version 
of  Jesus  himself.  He  has  risen,  his  cause  has  conquered ;  the  course 
of  events  continually  attests  liis  resurrection  and  victory.  The 
manifest  unsoundness  of  popular  Chiistianity  inclines  many  persons 
to  throw  doubts  on  the  truth  and  permanence  of  Christianity  in 
general.  Creeds  are  discredited,  religion  is  proclaimed  to  be  in 
danger,  the  pious  quake,  the  world  lauglis  ;  nevertheless,  the  prince 

•  Ps,  XXV.  u. 
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ilm  world  U  jwlff^d^*  the  victory  of  Jesiifi  in  won  and  sure.  Con- 
science and  Bolf-rent>unecment,  the  method  and  the  secret  of  Jesne, 
In.t  u  leaven  get  ujj  in  the  world,  nevermore  to  cease  worlcing  luitil 
world  IS  leavened.  That  this  is  so*  that  the  resurrection  and 
-emergent  life  of  Jesus  nre  in  this  Rcn^e  undeniable,  and  that 
En  this  8on8e  Jesus  himself  predicted  Iheui,  may  in  time,  evnelv, 
fencotiTage  Christiaim  to  lay  hold  on  this  sense  as  he  did. 

So,  too,  mth  the  hope  of  iinmortality.  Our  connnon  materiaUstJu 
notions  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  world  tu  come  arc. 
ao  doubt,  natural  and  attractive  to  ordinary  human  nature.  But 
Hiey  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  new  and  loftier  conceptions  of 
life  and  death  which  JemiK  strove  to  establish.     His  secret,  He  that 

nil  mve  kis  life  s/iatl  lose  %U  he  tJtat  mil  low  hU  U/e  shall  save  it^  is  of 
iniversal  application,  and  judges  not  only  the  life  to  which  men 
tling  here,  but  just  as  much  th*j  lilV*  we  love  to  promise  ourselvei* 
II  the  New  Jerusalem.     The  immortaHty  propounded  by  JesuH 

lUst  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  materialistic  aspirations 
\}{  uur  popular  religion.      Ifc   livnl   in    the    etenud  order,   and  the 
%l  order  necer  dks; — this,  if  we  may  try  to  formulate  in  cue 

Buteucc  the  result  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  about  life  and  death, 
the  sense  in   which  we  can   rightly  conceive  of  the  righteous 

lan  as  immortal,  and  aspire  to  be  inunortal  onrselvesp     Tliis  will 

tand  ns  in  stead  when  the  popular  materialLstic  version  of  our 
Future  life  fails  us*  And  here  again,  tno,  the  version  whicli, 
aiifamiiiar  and  novel  as  it  may  be  to  us,  lias  the  merit  of  standing 

Fist  and  holding  good  while  other  versions  break  down,  is  at  th*.* 

ime  time  the  version  of  Jesus. 

People  talk  scornfully  of  **a  sublimated  Christianity,"  as  if  the 
iristianity  of  Jt'Sus  Christ  himself  had  been  a  materiaUstic  fairy- 

iile  like  that  of  Messrs*  lloody  and  Sankey.  Insen&ibly  to  lift  us 
^Ut  of  all  this  sort  of  materialism  was  Jesus  Christ's  perpetiud 
bndeavour.  The  parable  of  the  king  who  made  a  marriage  for 
iiis  son  ends  wnth  the  episode  of  the  guest  who  hud  not  on  a 

iredding  gaiTtient,  and  was  cast  out.f  Here,  as  usual*  the  Tubingen 
britics  perceive  tendence.  They  see  in  the  episode  a  di^liberate 
nvention  of  the  Evangelist;  a  stroke  of  Jewish  Particularism 
Endemnifying  itself  for  having  had  to  relate  that  salvation  wan 
preached  iii  the  highways.     We  have  disagreed  often  with  the- 

rubiiigen  critics,  and  we  shall  venture  finally  to  disagree  vnih 

lem  here.  We  receive  the  episode  as  genuine;  but  what  did 
lesiis  mean  by  it  ?  Shall  we  not  do  well  in  thinldng,  that  be, 
^*hose  lucidity  was  so  incomparable  and  who  indicated  so  much 

^at  was  to  be  seized  not  by  the  present  but  the  future,  heie 

oarked  and  meant  to  mark,   though  but  incidentally   and   m 


•  John  XTi.  11« 
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passing,  the  profound,  the  utter  insufficiency  of  popular  religion? 
Through  the  turbid  phase  of  popular  religion  his  religion  had  to 
pass.  Good  and  bad  it  was  to  bear  along  with  it ;  the  groAs  and 
ignorant  were  to  be  swept  in,  by  wholesale,  from  the  highways; 
the  wedding  was  to  he  furnished  tcith  guests.  On  this  wiie  must 
Christianity  needs  develop  itself,  and  the  necessary  law  of  its 
development  was  to  be  accepted.  Vain  to  be  too  nice  about  the 
tmpreparedness  of  the  guests  in  general,  about  their  inevitable 
misuse  of  the  favours  which  they  were  admitted  to  enjoy  1  What 
could  have  been  the  end  of  such  fastidious  scrutiny  ?  To  turn 
them  all  out  into  the  liighways  again !  But  the  king^s  design  was 
that  the  wedding  should  be  furnished  with  guests.  So  the  guests  are 
all  to  stay  and  fall  to.  Popular  Christianity  is  founded.  But 
presently,  almost  as  it  were  by  accident,  a  guest  even  more  un- 
prepared and  gross  than  the  common,  a  guest  "  not  having  on-  a 
wedding  garment,"  falls  imder  the  king's  eye,  and  is  ejected. 
Only  one  is  noted  for  decisive  ejection ;  but,  ah !  how  many  of 
those  guests  are  as  really  unapt  to  seize  and  follow  God's  designs 
for  them  as  he !  Man}/  are  called^  few  chosen.  The  delinquent  is 
sentenced  to-  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  taken  away,  and  cast 
into  outer  darkness.  In  the  severity  of  this  sentence,  Jesus  marks 
how  utterly  those  who  are  gathered  to  lus  feast  may  fail  to  know 
him.  The  misapprehending  and  materializing  of  lus  religion,  the 
long  and  turbid  stage  of  popular  Christianity,  was  inevitable. 
But,  to  give  Kght  and  impulsion  to  future  times,  Jesus  stamps 
this  Christianity,  even  from  the  very  moment  of  its  birth,  as, 
though  inevitable,  not  worthy  of  its  name;  as  ignorant  and 
transient,  and  requiring  all  who  would  be  truly  children  of  the 
kingdom  to  rise  above  it. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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Dr.  Littled.vle's  Article  ox  "Church  Parties.** 


(COXT£MiH>RJLRY   REVIEW  FOB  JlLY,   1874— PaOB  817.) 

rthifl  article  I  find  myself  reckoned  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  "  the  Broad  Church  school." 

I  should  be  well  content  to  accept  this  designation  of  myself, 
imder  protest ;  to  do  so  absolutely,  I  must  first  know  what  it 
means. 

(  ^\^len  I  consider  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  broad 
(iurch  in  comparison  Avith  the  Jewish  Church :  that  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  was  distinguished  by  the  breadth  of  its  teach- 
ing from  all  that  the  disciples  had  before  heard :  that  it  was 
the  ministry  of  a  Church  too  broad. even  for  some  Christians 
of  that  day,  for  wliich  St.  Paul  exchanged  '•  the  most  straitest 
sect  "  of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  :*— remem- 
bering all  this,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  treat  **  Broad  Church  "  as 
a..term  of  reproach. 

^  Let  others  interpret  it  as  they  will,  to  me  it  does  not  appear  an 
appropriate  description  of  any  existing  "  school,"  party,  or  body, 
held  together  by  a  common  set  of  theological  tenets.  I  xmder- 
stand  it  as  signifying  a  certain  stamp  of  individual  character, 
which  I  would  describe  as  a  disposition  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
that  wliich  is  true  and  good  under  all  varieties  of  forms,  and  in 
persons  separated  from  one  another  by  the  most  conflicting 
opinions.  "^ 

There  is  an  opposition  which  all  educated  men  more  or  less 
clearly  understand  between  High  Church  and  Low  Church,  but 

VOL.  XXYL  3  A 
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there  is  none  between  Broad  Church  and  either.  The  proper 
antithesis  to  Broad  is  not  High  or  Low,  but  Narrow.  It  would 
be  monstrous  presumption,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  Broad 
Church  principles  according  to  my  view,  for  any  school  or  party 
to  pretend  to  the  monopoly  of  this  title,  as  if  there  were  no  Broad 
Churchmen  to  be  found  out  of  its  own  Uttle  circle.  I  hope  and 
beUeve  that  there  are  numbers  who  have  a  rightful  claim  to  it, 
among  those  who  only  profess  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  great  sections  of  the  Church. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  Dr.  Littledale  himself  was  so 
completely  aUen  from  the  thing,  as  his  polemical  writings  may 
seem  to  indicate,  however  he  may  detest  the  name.  Viewing  it 
in  this  Ught,  he  could  hardly  deem  it  matter  of  rejoicing  that  the 
party  appeai-s  to  be  dwindKng  away,  and  the  time  approaching 
when  it  will  cease  to  have  any  notable  representative  in  the 
Church  of  England.  It  may  be  added  that  from  this  point  of 
view  his  requirements  of  distinct  proofs  of  productive  energy  in 
the  Broad  Church  appear  almost  ludicrously  irrelevant.  There  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not,  or  proof  that  it  does  not,  according 
to  its  means,  take  its  full  share  in  every  labour  of  love  which 
commends  itself  to  its  judgment.  The  only  reasonable  question 
is,  whether  its  influence,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  is  wholesome  or  not: 
which  seems  as  much  as  to  ask,  whether  charity  and  toleration  are 
good  or  bad  things.  Dr.  Littledale's  view  of  the  subject  must  be 
very  wide  indeed  of  this  :  for  he  measures  the  value  of  an  adherent 
of  the  Broad  Church  "  camp"  by  his  pugnacity,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  party  by  its  "  fighting  strength."  This  to  me  is  something 
new  and  strange,  and  quite  at  variance  with  my  own  conception 
of  the  state  of  the  case.  It  may  be  unavoidable,  especially  at  this 
day,  that  a  Broad  Church  writer  should  be  more  or  less  forced 
into  controversy,  but  it  \vill  be  either  in  self-defence  or  for  tlie 
purpose  of  amicable  mediation.  He  has  no  standing  quarrel  with 
High  Church  or  Low  Church,  though  he  could  not  consent  to 
attach  himself  to  either.  He  claims  the  right  of  taking  up  a 
position  of  his  own,  which  he  may  be  prepared  to  maintain  without 
'wishing  to  disturb  the  convictions  of  othere. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  represent  the  note  of  Broad  Church- 
manship  as  consisting  simply  in  a  certain  charitable  and  conciUatory 
disposition.  No  doubt  it  also  impUes  an  intellectual  pecuUarity, 
which  parts  it  alike  from  the  High  and  the  Low  School.  What 
this  is,  I  would  rather  illustrate  by  example,  than  attempt  exactly 
to  define.  I  would  name,  among  those  of  past  time,  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  among  those  of  my  own  generation.  Archdeacon  Hare, 
as  furnishing  a  sufficient  illustration  of  my  meaning.  To  Dr.  Little- 
dale,  and  perhaps  to  all  whose  minds  are  differently  constituted,  this 
pecuharity  will  appear  as  a  deplorable  natural  infirmity,  or  as  the 
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result  of  a  vicious  education.  But  tliey^  are  labouring  under  a 
gross  delusion,  if  they  believe  that  it  admits  of  .being  remedied  by 
any  such  process  as  Dr.  Littledale  suggeste^  IJe  thinks  that  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Broad  Cliurch  te^ichiug;  are  the  effects  of 
ignorance,  which  might  be  corrected  by  a  deeper  study  of  theology. 
And  he  asserts  that  "  theology  grows  clearer  with  advancing 
knowledge."  If  that  means  that,  as  knowledge  advances,  more 
becomes  known,  all  I  suppose  would  bow,  to  the  oracle.  But  if  it 
means  that  as  theology  becomes  more  de%ijte  and  systematic,  it 
carries  deeper  conviction  of  its  tmth  to  fla^ds  which  have  ever 
been  used  to  discriminate  between  that  wnich  is  human,  and  that 
which  is  divine  in  it,  it  would  hardly  ,D^^jj)ossible  to  frame  a 
proposition  running  more  directly  counter  to  aJl  the  results  of  my 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history^  and  to  ,tiiose  of  my  personal 
experience.  •^, 

To  hold  a  prominent  place  in. such  a  b;:otJierhood  as  answers  to 
my  conception  of  the  Broad  Church,  would  tp  nie  appear  a  most 
enviable  distinction.  I  have  only  to  lament  that  I  can  lay  no 
claim  whatever  to  such  an  honojir,.  But  Qp  the  other  hand  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  me  to  know,  that  if  ther^  i^  a^party  in  the  Church 
which  has  been  guilty  of  "  sleight  of  hand  "  tricks,  and  has  played 
"fast  and  loose  with  truth,"  I  at  least  am  not  one  of  its  "  leaders  " 
or  its  members,  have  never  been,  admitted  into  its  councils,  and, 
but  for  Dr.  Littledale,  should  not  have  known  of  its  existence. 

C.  T. 

August,  1874. 


Dr.  Littled.\x.e's  Article  ox  "Ecclesiastical  Vestments." 

(CosTEMi-ORABY  REVIEW  FOR  Margh,  1875— Paoes  58G,  591,  592.) 

Dr.  Littledale  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  note  by 
Valesius,  quoted  by  Bingham,  vol.  i.,  p.  118,  and  also  the  ob- 
vious general  consideration,  that  either  St.  John's  example  was 
followed  by  the  other  Apostles,  in  which  case  it  would  not 
have  attracted  any  special  notice,  or,  if  pecuHar  to  him,  must  be 
assigned  to  some  other  motive  than  that  supposed  by  Dr.  Little- 
dale. I  think  it  ought  to  be  dropped  from  the  controversy,  as 
incapable  of  any  satisfactory  explanation  (?  as  a  legend). 

Dr.  Littledale  appears  to  have  overlooked  that  most  important 
and  decisive  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  io^  Xafi^rpa  of  the  priest  was  no  more  solendid 

3a2 
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vestment  than  that  which  was  worn  by  every  wealthy  member  of 
the  congregation  ;  and  was  only  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
other  worshippers  by  its  superior  neatness  and  cleanliness.  Vide 
St.  James's  Epistle,  iL  3 ;  Zech.  iii.  3,  4,  Septuagint. 

(Paob  678.) 

This  proposition  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  an  ornate  and 
gaudy  worship  is  that  which  is  most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
true  piety  and  devotion,  and  that  one  destitute  of  such  accessorieB 
must  be  in  proportion  careless  and  irreverent.  The  history  of  all 
Protestant  Churches  may  be  safely  charged  with  the  refutation  of 
this  astonisliing  assumption.  It  might  also  seem  that,  if  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Church  to  educate  her  children,  it  must  be  one  of 
her  most  important  duties  to  elevate  their  taste  from  the  lower  to 
the  highep  kinds  of  aesthetical  enjoyment,  to  wean  them  from  the 
natural  craving  for  pomp  and  glitter,  and  to  accustom  them  to 
find  satisfaction  in  the  higher  arts  of  architecture,  music,  and 
rehgious  oratory,  which  have,  in  fact,  been  always  found  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  worshippers,  and  of  the 
simplest,  as  well  as  the  most  cultivated  minds. 

a  T. 

April,  1875. 


Ox  A  Sermon  ox   **  Heaven,"  preached  by  the  Rector  at  St. 
Mary's,  Bathnvick,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  ^Lvy  23,  1875. 

It  is  hard  to  beheve  that  those  who  claim  the  authority  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation  for  Ritualistic  worship,  can  have  duly 
<3onsidered  the  difficulties  which  this  argument  ["  our  service  is  a 
rehearsal  of  the  endless  service  of  saints  and  angels" — Vide 
Sermon]  involves. 

(1.)  All  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  clearly  favours  the 
opinion,  tliat  every  kind  of  Christian  worship  is  alike  acceptable  to 
(lod,  provided  it  be  offered  in  the  spirit  of  true  devotion  ("  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ").  But,  if  the  point  is  to  be  decided  by  the  authority 
of  the  Apocalypse,  this  opinion  is  en-oneous.  For  God  will  have 
declared  a  decided  preference  of  a  mode  of  worsliip  as  stately  and 
gorgeous  as  the  circumstances  of  the  worshippers  peiinit. 

(2.)  And  from  this  flows  another  conclusion,  which  many  will 
find  it  difficult  to  accept.  A  very  gi-eat  number  of  the  most  earnest 
and  sincere  Christians  in  the  world  find  this  Ritualistic  worship 
repugnant  to  their  religious  feelings. 

'J'his  might  have  been  considered  aa  a  harmless  prejudice ;  but, 
if  the   authority   of   the   Apocalypse   is  rightly  invoked,  such 
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Christians  are  not  only  in  error,  but  in  sin ;  for  tliey  stand  con- 
victed of  rejecting  or  disregarding  the  declared  Will  of  God ;  and 
Chnrches,  which  enjoin  or  sanction  such  modes  of  worship,  must 
be  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  tlieir  authority,  in  the  ordering  of  the 
forms  of  public  worship,  and  of  withliolding  from  God  that  which 
.  is  His  due,  and  which  Ho  has  declared  Himself  to  desire. 
.  (3.) /The  consideration  of  the  heavenly  worship  cannot  be 
severea  from  that  of  the  heavenly  blessedness ;  the  Revelation  is 
either  history  or  parable.  K  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  simple  record 
of  matter  of  fact,  Avithin  the  writer's  experience,  Heaven  is  a 
place  of  circumscribed  dimensions,  within  which  certain  proceed- 
ings are  constantly  going  on;  its  enjoyments  may  be  infinitely 
purer  than  those  of  the  Mahomcdan  paradise,  but  they  are 
essentially  of  the  same  nature,  sensuous,  though  not  sensual,  con- 
sisting, mainly,  of  splendid  scenery  and  delicious  music. 

This,  to  many  minds,  will  probably  present  a  still  greater 
difficulty.  It  is  an  edifying  and  fniitful  topic  for  a  sermon,  that 
the  wicked,  even  if  they  were  admitted  into  heaven,  would  find 
no  pleasure  there,  as  all  its  liighest  enjoyments  would  be  repug- 
nant to  their  habits  and  pursuits ;  but  no  discreet  preacher  would 
represent  an  intelligent  taste  for  the  fine  arts  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  everlasting  happiness.  The  lowest  and  narrowest 
conception  of  the  heavenly  blessedness,  though  it  is  to  bo  feared 
it  is  the  most  popular,  is  that  which  makes  it  consist,  not  in  any 
increase  of  knowledge,  not  in  any  enlargement  of  our  sphere  of 
action,  not  in  any  multiplication  of  the  objects  of  our  benevolent 
affections,  but  in  an  everlasting  hymn-singing.  7 

(4.)  The  whole  argument  is  based  upon  the  assumption,  that 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  could  not  have  intended  his  vision 
to  be  a  mere  vehicle  of  tniths,  which  he  deemed  needful  for  the 
comfort  and  direction  of  the  Cliurch  in  liis  day,  without  desiiing 
or  expecting  that  it  should  be  regarded  in  any  other  light.  How 
far  Dr.  Littledale  may  have  committed  himself  to  such  a  propo- 
sition, I  do  not  know ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  generally  held  by 
writers  and  preachers  of  his  school.  It  is  one  which,  being  in- 
capable of  proof,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  a  simple  contradiction. 

C.  T. 

Ma^,  1875. 


Me,  Orby  Shipley's  Article,  "Ought  we  to  obey  the  New 

Court t" 

(COKTEXPORABT  RbVIEW  FOB  JdMB,  1876.) 

This  article  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  discussion 
of   an   ecclesiastical    question;   it  is  a   great   deal   more  than 
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that.  It  id  a  conelusion  of  the  efforts,  which  the  author  has  been 
making:  for  so  manv  years,  to  effect  the  disruption  of  the  Church 
of  Engrlaiul.  It  is  not  so  much  a  Word  as  an  Act,  The  author 
himself  can  hardly  expect  that  it  should  produce  any  effect  upon 
minds  that  have  not  already  adopted  his  views,  completely 
identified  the  Cliurch  with  the  priesthood,  and  refused  to  allow 
the  laity  any  voice,  even  upon  questions  of  mere  outward  cere- 
monial. It  is  apparently  meant  as  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  giving 
the  signal  for  action.  Time  only  can  show,  whether  the  author 
has  or  has  not  been  too  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of  an  approaching 
Disestablishment.  But  it  is  possible  that  he  may  not  have  greatly 
overrated  the  strength  of  his  party  ;  though  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  more  than  a  section  of  one  more  numerous  and 
powerful.  But  if  his  wishes  should  be  fulfilled,  the  most  probable 
effect  would  be  that  the  Church  would  be  broken  up  into  two  or 
three  fragments,  each  claiming  the  name  of  the  *•  National  Church." 
But  one  of  them  at  least,  bearing  a  like  proportion,  as  the  Church 
of  the  Nonjurors  to  the  present  Established  Church ;  and  the 
clear  gain  which  would  result  to  Mr.  Orby  Shipley,  beside  Dis- 
establishment, would  be  either  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
«m:;llest  and  highest  of  the  Churches,  or  its  more  speedy  absorption 
in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

C.T. 

June,  1^7^). 


The  Eucilvrlst  Coxtroa-ersy. 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Vegan's  work,  **The  Tme  Doctrine  of 
the  Euchaiist,"  is  mainly  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
sacred  ^^'ord8  on  which  the  Eucharistic  controversy  chiefly 
turns,  the  words  of  the  Institution  ;  and  the  result  is  to  show  that 
these  words  have  been,  unintentionally  indeed,  but  through 
a  very  surprising  oversight,  mutilated,  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  mutilation,  misinterpreted  by  Dr.  Pusey,  and  all  tlie 
writers  of  his  school,  specially  by  Archdeacons  Wilberforce  and 
Denison,  Bishops  Forbes  and  Jloberley,  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Orby 
Shipley,  and  that  this  gross  mistake  underlies  all  the  speculations 
and  practices  of  the  Tractarian  or  Ritualistic  party  ^vith  regard 
to  this  sacrament.  No  unprejudiced  person  can  read  Dr.  Vogan's 
work  -without  feeling  that  it  is  a  very  careful  and  searching  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject,  conducted  in  an  excellent  spirit,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to  the  opinions  which  he 
controverts,  and  to  treat  those  who  hold  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  respect.     The  appearance  of  such  a  work  is,  indepen- 
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dently  of  the  value  of  its  conclusions,  a  very  rare  and  refresliing 
phenomenon  in  our  controversial  theological  literature. 

Dr.  Vogan  points  out  that  the  advocates  of  the  real  objective 
(or  objective  real)  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  who  most  strenuously 
insist  on  a  Uteral  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words,  as  that  which 
is  most  favoui-able  to  their  view,  have  totally  neglected,  and  kept 
entirely  out  of  sight,  a  most  material  part  of  them.  They  have 
reasoned  as  if  our  Lord  had  said  nothing  more  than  *'  Take,  eat, 
this  is  My  body  " — "  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  My  blood."  The 
important  qualification  contained  in  the  words,  "  which  is  given" 
(or  "  broken  ")  and  "  which  is  shed  for  you,"  they  pass  over  as  if 
they  were  of  no  meaning  or  of  no  moment.  But  that  which  was 
to  be  eaten  was  not  simply  the  body  ;  that  which  was  to  be  drunk 
was  not  simply  the  blood.  It  was  the  body  in  so  far  as  given  or 
sacrificed ;  the  blood  in  so  far  as  shed.  At  the  time  when  the  words 
were  spoken  the  body  had  not  yet  been  so  given,  the  blood  had 
not  yet  been  poured  out  on  the  cross.  That  which  the  disciples 
ate  and  drank,  could  not  be  that  body  or  that  blood  which  had 
not  yet  come  into  being,  and  as  neither  has  been  in  existence  in  the 
same  condition  at  any  time  since,  no  one  who  has  partaken  of  the 
Eucharist  from  the  time  of  its  institution  can  liave  eaten  or  drunk 
that  body  or  that  blood,  in  any  but  a  purely  spiritual  sense.  Li  such 
a  sense  the  words  of  institution  are  no  doubt  as  true  now  as  ever. 
But  they  afibrd  not  the  sUghtest  support  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence,  whether  in  the  Roman,  Lutheran,  or  Tractarian 
form.  So  interpreted,  they  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  local  presence  on  a  material  altar,  which  is  common,  and  aUke 
essential,  to  all  those  forms :  and  the  scenic  decorations  of  the 
Sacrament,  hghts,  vestments,  and  ornaments  of  the  altar,  so  far  as 
they  are  significant  of  doctrine,  become  manifestly  immeaning, 
inappropriate,  and  misplaced,  the  question  as  to  the  "  position  of 
the  celebrant "  a  mere  waste  of  breath.  Such  being  the  character 
of  Dr.  Vogan's  work,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received  by  the 
persons  whose  theological  position  it  most  deeply  concerned,  is 
very  remarkable.  One  might  think  that  a  word  had  gone  round 
through  the  Tractarian  party,  of  general  agreement  to  neglect  and 
ignore  it.  The  person  who  might  most  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  notice  it  in  some  way  or  other  is  Dr.  Pusey.  If  Dr. 
Vogan's  \'iew  of  the  subject  is  correct,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Pusoy's  Ufe  have  been  woree  than  worthless  and 
useless.  He  has  then — ^thougli  with  the  best  intentions — been  in 
fact  a  bhnd  guide,  and  has  misled  all  who  rehed  upon  his  authority, 
into  mischievous  error.  He  is  responsible  for  the  evils  which 
distract  the  Church,  beyond  any  other  man.  If  his  other  occu- 
pations did  not  afford  him  leisure  for  answering  Dr.  Vogan — 
though  one  can  hardly  conceive  any  occupation  surpassing  or  even 
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approaching  the  importance  of  tliis — lie  might  have  committed 
the  task  to  one  of  his  disciples.  That  none  of  them  should  have 
undertaken  it  spontaneously,  is  only  a  little  less  surprising  than 
the  Master's  silence.  Lookers-on  vn\[  consider  that  silence  as^^ 
expressive  of  one  of  two  things :  either  that  ho  deems  Dr.  Vogan's 
work  beneath  his  notice,  or  that  he  feels  it  to  be  unanswerable. 
No  one  who  has  read  it  will  beheve  the  possibiHty  of  the  first 
alternative. 

According  to  Dr.  Vogan's  view,  the  Eucharistic  terms  "Body  and 
Blood"  signify  something  which  differs  as  widely  as  possible  from 
the  common  famihar  sense  of  the  words.  They  are  "  food :  "  but 
spiritual  food :  food  of  the  soul,  such  as  cannot  be  placed  on  any 
material  table  or  altar,  which  can  be  done  only  with  the  material 
symbols  of  bread  and  wine. 

But  then  in  what  sense  is  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Eucharistie 
Body  and  Blood  are  food  of  the  soul  ?  By.  a  simple  and  com- 
mon figure  the  mind  is  said  to  be  nourished  by  knowledge  or 
the  object  of  knowledge — tnith.  But  such  purely  intellectual 
nourishment  is  not  sufficient  for  the  soul.  None  can  supply 
its  wants,  but  that  which  kindles  the  affections,  animates  the 
will,  satisfies  the  deepest  longings  of  the  heart.  Such  a  kind 
of  truth  must  be  supposed  to  be  veiled  under  tlie  figurative 
terms  Body  and  Blood.  The  soul  which  receives  and  embraces' 
this  truth  not  with  simple  assent,  but  with  emotions  corre-  * 
spending  to  its  nature,  may  verj'^  fitly  be  said  to  feed  upon  it. 
According  to  this  view,  there  is  no  presence  of  Christ  in  tlie 
Eucharist,  differing  in  kind  from  that  which  is  promised  whenever 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name.  There  is  no  room 
for  any  adoration,  though  directed  to  Christ  Himself,  through  any 
visible  object.  He  is  no  more  present  on  or  at  the  Altar,  than  in 
the  Pulpit.  The  A\acked  and  unbelieving,  who  do  not  share  the 
benefit  of  Clirist's  death,  cannot  pai-take  of  the  Body  and  Blood. 
It  may  however  be  asked.  If  the  words  of  institution  are  nothing- 
more  than  a  compendious  expression  and  lively  presentation  of  the 
truth  that  Christ  gave  Himself  for  us,  must  not  the  reception  of 
this  view  tend  to  abate  the  fervour  and  veneration  with  which 
devout  Christians  have  ever  approached  the  Eucharist  ?  And  it 
must  be  owned  that  it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  translate  the 
mystical  rhetoric,  in  which  the  Fathers  loved  to  indulge  on  the 
Eucharist,  into  language  better  adapted  to  the  state  of  the- 
case. 

C.  T. 

Jvly  26, 1874. 
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TuE  Dinsiox  TX  the  Church: 

A    DiJkLCKiCE.* 

H,  How  do  you  recoiicilo  niir  Lord's  p^omi^?e,  as  to  the  ijul  welling 
Presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  tlie  present  divisions  in  the 
Chinch? 

X.  That  is  a  question  which  seems  to  he  meant  to  stand  for  an 
argument.  Ar  «nch  we  are  very  faraiHar  with  it  in  onr  cotitroversy 
with  Rome  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  gx'eat  weight  with  many  minds, 
among  others  with  Mr,  Newman,  But  you  must  be  aware  that 
many — indeed,  the  great  majority  of  Christians — deny  the  existence 
of  those  divisions  wliich  you  speak  of  as  an  indisputable  fact,  and 
consider  their  absence  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  charac- 
teristics of  their  own  conununion.  But,  if  you  ask  how,  while 
rejecting  this  opinion,  and  taking  an  entirely  different  view  of 
ecclewastical  history,  I  explain  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's 
promise,  I  should  feel  obliged  to  decline  offering  what  would  be 
no  more  than  a  fanciful  and  unverifial:>le  conjecture,  at  the  risk  of 
being  supposed  to  attach  some  value  to  it  myself,  as  if  I  had  a 
clearer  iuHight  into  the  Divine  counsels  than  others.  But  I  might 
have  answered  your  question  with  another,  How  do  you  reconcile 
tlie  general  cormption  of  manners  which  at  various  times  has 
ovei*8pread  the  Cinistian  worid,  and.  in  general  the  existence  of 
sin  in  the  Church,  with  that  promise  t 

R.  I  think  I  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question. 
The  promise  of  exemption  from  error  did  not  include  inununity 
from  sin,  because  that  would  have  required  a  supernatural  inter- 
ference inconnistent  with  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 

L,  That  the  Holy  Spirit  ehould  have  been  tender  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  while  foreseeing  the  abuse  that  would  be  made 
of  it,  is  a  supposition  wliich  prenents  no  difficulty  to  my  mind. 
But  it  would  remain  to  be  explained  how  it  is  that,  on  the  same 
principle^  He  did  not  refrain  from  violating  that  great  law  of 
human  nature,  according  to  which  an  evil  life  not  only  burdens 
the  conscience,  but  darkens  the  unJerstaiKling^  and  is  a  fruitful 
cause  as  well  of  error  as  of  sin. 

i?.  Would  not  the  preser%"ation  of  the  di^posit  of  the  faith  be  an 
adequate  motive  for  such  an  intei-position  i 

L,  Possibly;  but  you  do  not  seem  to  have  considered  the 
nature  of  the  difficulty  I  suggest.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  conceive 
a  succession  of  causes  severed  from  their  effects  i 

/?*  That  would  be  a  sheer  absurdity. 

i,  I  am  not  concerned  to  deny  the  fact ;  but  I  leave  it  to  you 

L^  Tli^A  wdB  the  lost  prod  action  of  tbo  lamost^  BUhopi  A  portion  of  it  haTing  bQ«Q 
ettttod  tlio  day  before  hjs  clcath.— pSi>.  V,  /d] 
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to  describe  it  by  its  proper  name.  For  me,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that,  to  my  mind,  it  is  absolutely  unthinkable. 

R.  You  intimated  that  you  could  not  admit  the  force  of  the 
argument,  drawn  by  Roman  divines  from  our  Lord's  promise,  in 
favour  of  their  Church ;  but  you  did  not  explain  the  groimds  on 
which  you  rejected  it.     I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  they  are. 

L.  Briefly  and  in  substance  this :  I  cannot  consider  an  artificial^ 
factitious  unity,  obtained  by  brute  force  and  terror,  as  a  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  whose  nature  it  belongs  that  all  His  opera^- 
tions  are  wrought,  not  by  violence,  but  by  a  sweet  and  gentle 
constraint,  and  a  process  of  conviction  and  persuasion,  acting  on 
the  understanding  and  the  will.  When  the  Church  had  been 
transformed  from  a  suflfering  to  a  pejrsecuting  body,  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  could  no  longer  be  rightly  considered,  as  in  all  respects 
the  same,  as  that  to  which  the  promise  related ;  and  it  would  be 
contradictory  to  the  order  of  the  Divine  dealings,  so  far  as  they 
are  known  to  us,  that  this  or  any  other  promise,  whether  to 
Churches  or  to  individuals,  should  have  been  made  uncondition- 
ally, and  without  regard  to  the  character  and  condition  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  given.  Perhaps  the  most  peniicious  and  shock- 
ing of  all  heresies  was  that  by  which  knowledge  was  elevated 
above  goodness:  error  on  the  most  abstruse  subjects  which 
could  occupy  the  himian  mind,  regarded  as  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes,  deserving  the  severest  punishment.  Surely  the  fires  of 
the  Inquisition  did  not  come  down  from  heaven,  but  were  Ughted 
from  the  pit ;  and  the  Popes,  who  are  considered  by  their 
adherents  as  the  personification  and  embodiment  of  unity,  lent 
the  whole  weight  of  their  authority  to  this  false  doctrine,  and 
were  the  most  active  promotere  of  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by 
fire  and  sword ;  and  this  was  not  a  mere  passing  cloud,  which 
obscured  for  a  moment  the  fiimament  of  the  Church,  but  an 
opinion  with  which  she  is  possessed  as  firmly  as  ever  to  this  day. 

R.  You  know  the  arguments  which  are  used  to  justify  the 
employment  of  physical  force  for  the  repression  of  heresy,  and 
by  which  humane  and  charitable  persons  have  reconciled  them- 
selves to  it  ? 

jL.  Yes;  they  are  grounded,  partly  on  the  enormity  of  the 
guilt  attributed  to  the  crime,  and  partly  on  the  pecuhar  danger 
with  which  it  is  supposed  to  threaten  the  Church.  What  offence, 
it  is  argued,  can  be  comparable  in  heinousness,  to  one  which 
destroys  the  souls  of  men?  and,  again,  who  would  accuse  a 
physician  of  cruelty  or  hard-heaiiedness  because  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  proscribe  a  cautery,  or  tlie  amputation  of  an  unsoimd 
member,  which  would  otherwise  spread  a  fatal  disease  through 
the  whole  body,  though  it  must  cause  the  patient  very  severe 
pain  ?    But  tliese  analogies,  though  specious,  are  fallacious.    They 
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rest  on  the  asBumption,  that  lack  of  knowledge^  or  weakne&s  of 
judgment^,  which  in  other  matters  are  thought  to  call  only  for 
pity  and  help,  in  religions  Rnbjects,  in  which,  in  propoi*tion  to  th<:^ 
greater  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  truth,  any  aberration 
would  be  the  more  pardonable,  are  accounted  criminal  in  the 
highest  d<^gree. 

R.  Perhaps  you  would  not  deny  that  religious  zeal  has  not 
rarely  been  sullied  by  impure  motives,  and  that  the  foimders  and 
propagatoi-s  of  sects  have  been  impelled  by  ambition,  vanity, 
perBoual  animosities  and  prejudices,  and  other  motives  quite 
foreign  to  the  simple  search  after  truth, 

L,  Such  a  denial  would  betray  gross  ignorance,  both  of  human 
nature  and  of  history,  and  is  quite  needless  for  any  purpose  of 
mine;  but  the  facts  admitted  could  only  serve  to  prove  weakness, 
not  wickedness,  and  this  last  is  what  ia  required  to  sustain  the 
arguments  of  tiie  advocates  of  persecution.  But  a  simple  refusal 
to  conform  to  tho  expression  of  orthodox  doctrine,  has  always 
been  held  eufficient  to  establish  tho  charge  of  hwretiea  pravitas. 
What  Intpiimtor  was  evei-  known  to  allow  iJie  plea  of  honesty^  earTiestjiesa, 
love  of  truths  and  the  like,  as  a  ground  of  acquittal  or  a  mitigation 
of  punishment  ?  The  persecutors  can  only  justify  their  maxims 
and  conduct  by  claiming  for  themselves  the  prerogative  of  tlie 
Searcher  of  hearts,  and  by  pmctically  blaspheming  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  iinputmg  their  fjwn  uncharitableness  to  His  inspiia- 
tion« 

R,  That  is  awful  language/,  und  I  should  shrink  from  using  it 
when  applied  to  a  period  of  at  least  comparative  purity  and 
fervour,   to  which   we  are  used  to   look  back  as  to  a  golden 

L,  Such  reluctance  is  both  natural  and  right,  especially  when 
it  18  a  guarantee  that  the  point  in  question  has  been  carefully 
weighed,  1  :mt  it  would  be  xniwTse  to  reject  tho  evidence  of  history, 
because  we  cannot  find  a  place  for  it  in  our  system*  No  doubt 
the  actual  development  of  Christianity  was  Avidely  different  from 
that  which  would  liave  been  expected  by  Christians,  who  lived  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  departure  from  the  earth,  both  with  regard 
to  the  prolongation  of  the  period  which  was  to  precede  His  second 
coming,  and  vdih  regard  to  the  events  which  were  to  take  place, 
and  the  nature  of  the  changes  whfch  were  to  pass  on  the  character 
of  the  Church.  One  who  heard  the  last  words  of  comfort  addressed 
by  Christ  to  His  disciples,  might  well  be  led  to  beHeve  that  the 
borders  of  the  Cliurch  were  to  bo  enlarged  by  a  series  of  pacific 
conquests,  and  herself  to  be  constantly  growing  in  faith,  hope, 
and  charity.  Such  expectations,  however,  were,  as  w^e  know, 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

It*  You  have  warned  me  against  intruding  into  the  secrets  of 
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the  Divine  goveamment,  by  unauthorized  and  arbitrary  conjectures, 
but  I  hope  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  reverent  submission  to  the 
Supremo  will,  to  consider  what  conclusions  may  be  allowably 
drawn  from  that  which  is  spread  before  us  in  the  records  of  the 
past. 

L.  Such  an  inquiry  may  be  both  safe  and  profitable,  so  long  as 
we  take  care  to  bear  in  mind,  that  what  we  see  not  only  includes 
no  part  of  the  illimitable  future,  but  is  no  more  than  the  shell  and 
surface  of  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal. 

R.  I  must  own  that  I  find  myself  be^vildered  by  the  vast  multi- 
pUcity  and  variety  of  the  phenomena,  and  imable  to  reduce  them 
under  any  kind  of  general  law  or  theory.  You  have  bestowed 
much  thought  on  the  subject,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  you 
have  been  more  successful. 

L.  The  conclusions  to  which  I  have  l)een  led  are  partly  negative, 
partly  positive.  I  postulate  two  points  as  essential  conditions  of 
every  Christian  view  of  the  subject.  On  the  one  hand,  I  utterly 
reject  the  claim  set  up  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  one  and 
only  Church  of  Chiist ;  the  terms  on  which  those  pretensions  were 
denounced  by  the  Reformers,  were,  in  my  opinion,  not  at  all  ex- 
aggerated, however  they  may  have  been  tinged  by  a  glow  of 
righteous  indignation.  The  history  of  the  Papacy  is,  from  first  to 
last,  a  simply  human  history,  and  that,  not  only  in  the  sense  that 
every  step  of  it  was  due  to  merely  natural  motives,  without  any 
indication  of  a  supernatural  interference,  but  also  in  the  farther 
sense,  that  these  motives  were  only  those  of  ordinary  selfishness, 
without  anything  truly  noble  and  heroic,  even  when  measured  by 
any  human  standard,  much  less  heavenly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  and  such  as  could  not  be  ascribed,  without  blas- 
phemous folly,  to  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This,  however, 
does  not  preclude  the  admission  wliich  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
make,  that  many,  if  not  the  greater  part  of  the  Popes,  who  con- 
tributed most  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Papacy,  themselves 
beUeved  in  its  Divine  origin.  The  geneml  lack  of  critical  intelli- 
gence in  those  ages,  and  the  influence  of  pei-sonal  interest,  not  the 
less  powerful  because  it  was  unperceived,  are  amply  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact,  and  I  can  easily  understand  how  Gregory  VII. 
might  die  with  a  cry  of  afflicted  virtue  on  his  hps.  The  sincerity 
of  this  conviction  imparted  a  certain  dignity  and  grandeur  to 
their  really  iniquitous  enterprises,  and  was  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  their  success,  and  wall  probably  long  continue  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  minds  of  a  certain  class.  The  strength  of 
the  Papal  Cliurch  lies  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature :  (I)  in 
its  childish  fondness  for  a  pompous  and  glittering  ceremonial; 
(2)  in  its  slavish  readiness  to  accept  without  inquiry  any  pre- 
tensions, however  unfounded,  if  they  are  only  put  forward  with  a 
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suflBcient  degree  of  confident  assurance ;  (3)  in  the  cowardice  with 
which  it  shrinks  from  the  burden  of  personal  responsibility,  and  is 
anxious  to  shift  it  upon  another ;  (4)  in  the  intellectual  sluggishness 
which  makes  it  impatient  (as  Thucydides  observed)  of  the  labour 
required  for  the  investigation  of  Truth ;  (5)  in  the  proneness  to 
substitute  outward  devotional  exercises  for  the  reaUties  of  a 
reUgious  life,  and  to  take  credit  to  itself  for  the  performance  of 
such  exercises  as  meritorious  works,  in  propoi-tion  to  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  they  may  have  cost;  (6)  and  the  intolerance 
with  which,  especially  in  mattei-s  connected  with  religion,  it  resents 
dissent  from  its  own  opinions  as  a  personal  injury,  for  which  it  is 
ever  ready  to  revenge  itself  by  persecution. 

Jufy  26, 1876.  CiONNOP  ThIRLWALL. 


THE  ETRUSCANS. 


IT  will  be  seen  from  a  map  of  ancient  Italy  how  the  Tiber  pre- 
scribes a  natural  barrier  between  the  peoples  of  Etruria  and 
Eome.  Both,  it  would  seem,  had  long  submitted  to  this  separation 
as  if  waiting,  Uke  the  rustic,  till  the  stream  should  pass ;  and  if 
the  Etruscans  were  the  first  to  cross,  it  must  be  said  for  them  that 
they  did  so  as  emissaries  of  peace,  conveying  to  the  rising  town  of 
Eome  models  of  the  social,  poUtical,  and  religious  institutions 
which  they  had  found  to  answer  best ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  w^as 
with  some  show  of  reason  that  Rome  was  at  times  called  a  town 
of  Etruscan  foundation.  In  other  directions,  with  the  Apennines 
forming  a  substantial  eastern  frontier,  and  with  the  Tyrrhene  sea 
•washing  the  western  coast,  Etruria  presents  a  picture  of  natural 
isolation  at  once  strongly  suggestive  of  the  peace  and  prosperity 
which,  in  an  early  age  at  least,  must  have  reigned  absolutely 
there,  and  yet  singularly  at  variance  with  the  annals  of  a  later 
period.  That  is  to  say,  that  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
from  Rome  began  in  that  quarter  a  series  of  conflicts,  the  various 
operations  of  which,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  are  justly  charac- 
terized as  acts  of  treachery,  massacres,  and  prolonged  sieges, 
rather  than  open  battles.  At  first  the  Etruscans,  organized  under 
Lars  Porsena,  of  Clusium,  compel  Rome  to  yield  up  her  footing  on 
the  farther  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  submit  to  humihation  in 
other  forms  (b.C.  507).  The  Romans,  in  turn,  rapidly  increasing 
their  forces,  become  the  aggressors ;  and  then  follow  fast  events 
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iTl  'which  the  trag-iu  androniiintic  ukimeiit  play  strongly-ctist  pait^, 
till,   \\4th   the   tenniiiation   of    the   siege   of    Veii    through    the 
flegendaiy  stratagem  of  Camillas  (b.c,  474),  Etmria  ceased  her 
resistunce  to  Romc\     But  Rome,  though  the  most  bitter  and  the 
least  Batiable,  was  not  the  only  enemy  of  tJae  Etniscans  then. 
I  At  sea  they  were  defeated  by  Hiero  of  Syi-aciise  and  the  CiimfEans 
,  (B,C.  474),  and,  lastly,  from  the  lofty  Apennines  stormed  down 
1  upon  them  the  destrojHng  Celtic  hosts.     Nor  was  this  all.     These 
dates  will  bring  to  mind  certain  events  of  infinitely  more  moment 
which,  though  tmnspiring  elsewhere,  were  yet  of  vast  hnportance 
to  them  also.     The  Etruscans  w^ere  allies  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who  again,  there  is  no  doubt,  were  leagued  witli  the  Pei-sians  to 
crush  the  free  States  of  Greece*    But  on  one  and  the  same  day, 
as  it  is  said,  the  Persian  fleet  was  shattered  to  the  waves  at 
Salamis,  and  the  Carthaginian  army  laid  proetmte  at  Himera  in 
Sicily  (B,c,  480).    It  must  be  seldom  that  history  has  had  to  record 
anj^lung  in  w^hich  the  modern  moid,  inspired  as  it  is  with  love  of 
freedom    and  hatred  of   Oriental  oppression,  has  had  gi*eater 
apathy  than  with  the  residt  of  these  battles.     But  while  w^e  are 
idy  to  adopt  the  most  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  Persian 
\  empire,  and  to  go  far  in  joy  at  the  defeat  of  Carthaginian  ambi- 
tion, how   does  it  happen   that  for  their   avowed  friends — the 
^  Etruscans — we  cherish  still  a  sfiecial  fondness  t     It  may  be  owijig 
^to  the  peculiar  glamour  w^hich  has  been  shed  on  their  history  by 
'the  Roman  annals,  and  perhaps  more  to  the  fascination  %vhich 
has  been  exercised  by  their  artistic  remains.     AMiichever  it  be,  or 
,  if  it  be  neither,  there  the  fact  is  still  that  a  desire  for  more  know- 
I  ledge  of  ihe^  Etruscans*  based  more  or  less  im  a  sympathetic  feeling, 
continues  to  supply  a  powerful  impetus  to  inquiry. 

It  is   true  that  the  labour  of  research    has    been  most  fre- 
quently directed  to  the  explanation  of  the  Etnii^ean  language,  or 
to  the  still  less  satisfactoiy  question  of  the  origin  of  the  race.     In 
iboth  cases  so  scarce  are  the   records  and  tho  facts,  that  there 
I  seems  to  be  no  theory  which  may  not  be.  advanced  i\athout  fear 
of  decisive  contradiction.     It  was  lately  shown  that  the   closest 
I  aflSnity  existed  between  the  language  of  the   Etmscons  and  old 
German,     Since  then  it  has  been  demonstrated — but  \\-ithout  the 
[  sacred  oflice  of  the  writer  as  a  guai-antec  against  the  whole  thing 
being  a  joke,  it  woidd  hardly  have  been  accepted  seriously  ^that 
the  language  so  constantly  associated  in  most  minds  with  classic 
civilization  was  of  the  Tartar  stock.     No  doubt  this  habit  of  asso- 
ciating tlie  Etioiscans  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  fomided  as  it 
is  for  the  most  part  on  the  local  contiguity  of  these  races,  and  on 
LE  comparison  of  their  artistic  remains,  has  tdso  led  to  some  singular 
Icombi nations,  when  its  advocates  have  ventured  into  the  field  of 
|plulologj\     In  at  least  one  caso  it  is  hardly  exaggeration  to  say 
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tliat  the  results  obtaiued  were  little  diflFerent  from  what  would 
follow  if  it  were  attempted  to  identify  the  Kussiau  language  with 
Oreek,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  Russian  inscriptions,  consisting 
mostly  of  proper  names.  At  first  the  identity  would  appear  self- 
evident.  Nothing  short  of  second  sight,  in  the  familiar  sense, 
<50uld  caiTy  the  inquiry  a  step  farther.  It  may  have  been  some 
such  gift  which  guided  Campanari  in  regard  to  Etruscan.  Bat 
since  to  multiply  instances  of  absurd  results  gained  by  hap-hazard 
inquiry  does  not  affect  the  ultimate  truth  of  a  theory,  and  since 
this  ultimate  truth  has  not  yet  been  positively  ascertained  by  a 
luiiversally  acknowledged  method  of  research,  we  must  not  in 
fairness  advance  beyond  this  position,  that  the  Etruscans  were 
simply  the  Etruscans,  till  they  are  proved  to  be  something  else, 
whether  Greek  or  Tai-tar.  Meanwhile  the  great  bone  of  conten- 
tion Ues  between  those  who  declare  the  Etruscans  to  be  a  native 
ItaUan  race,  comparing  them  with  the  Latins,  Umbrians,  and 
Oscans,  or  more  distantly  with  the  Greeks  as  kinsmen  of  them  all, 
and  those  who  content  themselves  with  insisting  upon  it  that  no 
such  connection  exists.  On  both  sides  the  weapons  are  powerful, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  one  case  they  are  adapted  to  con- 
struction, and  in  the  other  to  destruction.  Possibly  the  victor  will 
be  he  who,  Uke  Jason  with  the  monster  which  guarded  the  golden 
fleece,  flings  aside  his  armour,  and  leaps  down  his  enemy's  throat. 
The  fable  of  Jason  was  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  parable  about 
talking  loud,  nor  is  it  here  quoted  to  convey  this  meaning,  though 
it  might,  perhaps,  seem  that  we  referred  to  Professor  Corssen, 
whoso  first  volume  on  the  Etruscan  language,  recently  published, 
is  certainly  remarkable  for  bulk.  We  mean  rather  that  till  one 
side  can  be  persuaded  to  swallow  the  other,  and  perish  in  conse- 
quence, there  will  apparently  be  no  peace.  Yet  this  is  not  said 
under  the  influence  of  Niebuhr,  and  from  disrespect  to  this  branch 
of  philology.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  obstacle  to  our 
indulging  in  favour  of  the  Etruscans  a  classic  prejudice  so  far  as 
it  is  supported  by  their  works  of  art.  Nor  need  it  compromise 
the  issue  if  we  give  space  to  the  \aews  of  the  Etruscans  them- 
selves concerning  their  origin,  or  if  we  consider  certain  statements 
on  this  point  made  by  ancient  authors. 

On  the  authority  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  iv.  55)  it  is  stated  that  the 
P^tiiiscans  had  declared  in  a  public  decree  their  consanguinity  with 
the  people  of  Lydia  in  Asia  !Minor,  whence  their  ancestors  had 
originally  come  as  colonists.  Against  the  substance  of  this  state- 
ment, which  had  apparently  been  long  accepted  as  correct^ 
Dionysius  had  protested,  denying  the  existence  of  any  community 
of  language  or  manners  between  them  and  the  Lydians.  He 
could,  however,  only  speak  of  the  Lydians  of  his  own  day,  it  is 
supposed,  and  not  of  their  language  and  manners  in  the  remote 
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age  when  the  colony  was  aesumed  to  have  set  out.    By  his  time 
tie  native  language  of  the  Lydiaus  had  disappeared  (Strabo  xiii* 
p.  539),     He  must  also  have  overlooked  the  following  facts — 
that  in  the  fashion  of  their  dre^s,  in  their  efTomiiiate  habits,  their 
musical  instruments,  and,  above  all,  in  their  partiality   for  the 
innocent  game  of  dice  at  wliich  Lars   Tolumiiius  waa  playing 
when  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  introduced  to  him  at  Veii, 
the  Etruscans  resembled  the  Lydians  \  that  the  name  of  Ludiones 
in  tie  Roman  circus  had  come  from  Etruria,  and  was  significant  of 
the  Lydian  origin  of  their  occupation  ;  and  that,  finally^  certain 
weight  attached  to  the  story  of  the  Lydian  emigration  as  told  by 
llerodtitus  (i,   94),     Xanthiis,  a  native  historian,  it  seems,  knew 
nothing  of  this  emigration,   but  even  dismissing    his    negative 
authority,   it  would  remain  a  curious  problem — unless,  indeed,  it 
be  resolved  by  a  simple  appeal  to  human  nature — ^as  to  how  tliis 
offshoot  of  Lydla  should  have  carried  away  with  it  the  trifling 
invention  of  dice,  and  on  the  other  hand  sliould  have  neglected 
what,  after  all,  was  the  greatest  invention  of  the  Lydians — coined 
money^ — so   much  that  it   is    perhaps   the    scarcest   commodity 
among  the  remains  of  Etniscan  antiquity.     If  it  be  said  that  the 
dice   may  have   been  invented  before  coined  money,  so   as   to 
account  for  the  colony  setting  out  without  the  latter,  we  must  not 
eny  the  possibiHty,  but  we  may  bo  allowed  to  make  it  a  matter 
f  congratulation  that  there  was   once  an  age  when  this  game 
could  not  be  played  for  a  stake  of  money.    As  it  happens,  one  of 
the  most  vital  questions  apparently  in  Etiixscan  philology  at  the 
present  day  turns  upon  a  pair  of  dice,  the  sides  of  which   are 
marked^  not  as  usual  mth  pips,  but  with  inscribed  words,  each  of 
one  syllable.     Nothing  was  more   natural   tlian   to   take   these 
jByllables  as  representing  the  Etruscan  numerals  from  one  Ui  six. 
he  difficulty  was  to  find  out  where  to  begin,  and  in  what  order 
proceed.     Such  being  the  circumstances,  it  did  not  seem  amiss 
put  this  half-dozen  words  through  a  vigorous  comparison  ^-ith 
,e  hats  of  numerals  of  all  nations,  and  according  as  the  com- 
nH<m  fell  out  to  discover  their  order  on  the  dice.     Doubtless  it 
ould  Imve  been  better  to  have  first  looked  well  at  home,  and 
sou   whether  the   Etruscan    nimierals    had    not  in   fact    been 
curately   ascertained,   and   whether,  m    that    event,   the   new 
rllables  agreed  wHth  them.     Finding  that  they  in  no  way  agreed, 
VofeRBor  Coi'ssen  looked  roimd  for  some  other  explanation,  and 
y  the  bold  stroke   nf  comliiniug  the  six  separate  syllables  into 
ur  words,  has  produced  an  iutt4iigil>le  sentence  out  of  them,  to 
e  effect  that  a  certain  mmjuH   had  made  the  ivory  dice  as  a 
sent.    As  to  the  Lydian  theory  generally,  it  would  be  a  pity 
delay  it  longer  in  its  passage  to  the  limbo  of  unsubstantial 
brics,  even  by  the  conjecture  that  in  early  commerce  there  may 
VOL,  XXVI,  3  u 
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well  have  existed  very  intimate  relations  between  Etmiia  and 
Lydia. 

There  still  remains  to  be  considered  the  statement  <tf  an 
ancient  author  who  is  not  to  be  approached  with  levity. 
Thucydides  (iv.  109),  epeaking  of  a  native  popdation  in  ThnoSi 
affirms  that  they  were  of  the  Pelasgic  race,  which  once  had  beaa 
settled  in  Athens  and  Lienmos.  In  the  next  breath  he  identifiet 
the  Pelasgi  with  the  Turseni,  but  whether  he  had  in  his  mind  £» 
the  Turseni  the  people  who  in  his  own  time  bore  that  name,  ja 
the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etroscans,  must  be  open  to  question.  Yet  it 
is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  that  those  veiy  peopleB  in 
Thrace  of  whom  he  speaks,  together  with  the  Bisaltse,  Cresto- 
niates,  and  Edones,  with  whom  he  couples  them,  have  left  us  a 
series  of  silver  coins  which  very  strongly  suggest  a  comparison 
with  the  engraved  scarabs  of  the  Etruscans. 

While  carrying  out  this  comparison,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  chief  occupation  of  this  Thracian  population  was  to 
work  the  rich  silver  mines  of  the  district ;  that  the  EtruscaaB 
excelled  in  metal-working  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
form  of  art  or  industry ;  and  that,  whether  in  die-sinking  or  in 
gem-engraving,  a  skil^  use  of  tools  is  to  be  looked  for,  rather 
than  originality  in  artistic  designs.  The  gem-engraver  and  the 
die-sinker  went  to  work  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  one  class  of  men  did  indifferently  both  kindi 
of  work.  As  regards  date,  the  earlier  examples  of  this  coinage — 
and  it  is  they  which  best  recall  the  scarabs— cannot  well  be 
placed  after  B.C.  500,  since  they  are  free  from  the  manifest  signs 
of  deterioration  from  the  original  type  observed  in  the  coins  of 
this  neighbourhood  struck  by  Alexander  I.  of  Macedon,  the 
contemporary  of  Xerxes.  We  arrive  thus  at  a  period  in  which 
what  Livy  says  of  the  empire  of  the  Etruscans  by  land  and  sea 
was  still  true,  though  destined  soon  to  cease  being  so  {Tuscormh 
ante  Romanum  imperium  late  terra  marique  res  patuere).  It  is  usual 
to  quote  this  passage  whenever  a  discovery  is  made  north  of  the 
Alps  of  some  bronze  vessel,  or  other  object  in  a  different  metal, 
resembhng  in  its  decoration  articles  of  the  same  form  or  class 
found  in  the  oldest  cemeteries  of  Etruria.  But  without  endoreing 
tliis  proceeding  on  all  occasions,  it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable 
to  extract  from  the  words  of  Livy  this  much  of  probability,  that 
the  Turseni  of  Etruria,  in  their  communications  by  land,  reached 
as  far  as  the  Turseni  or  Pelasgi  in  Thrace.  One  result,  had  these 
two  peoples  been  originally  of  one  race,  as  seems  to  be  meant  by 
Thucydides,  would  have  been  to  maintain  in  its  native  character 
the  artistic  spirit  common  to  both,  such  community,  in  fact,  as  may 
be  seen  existing  between  the  coins  of  the  Thracian  Turseni  and 
the  engraved  scarabs  of  the  Etruscans.    Encouragement  to  uphold 
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ilie  probability  of  such  intercourse  is  to  be  found,  among  othur 
k«Dureeit,  in  tbo  favour  pretty  generally  shown  to  the  theory,  which, 
from  the  likeness  uf  Etruscan  names,  and  particularly  the  national 
name  of  Ra0^ia»  to  proper  names  Burviving  among  the  people  of 
L  tlie  Raetiiiu  Alpt*,  seeks  to  prove  that  the  Etniscans  had  entered 
J  Italy  from  that  quarter*     Livy  (v.  33)  had  identified  the  Raetian , 
jlanguage  with  that  of  the  EtruscanB,  finding  the  difference  to  be 
only   one   of  pronunciation,  wliile  Corssen    (**Die   Sprache   der 
[^Etrufiker,"   p.   1)50)   fully   confirms   the   Btatement  of  Livy  from 
existing  inscriptions.     The  movement  of  the    Etruscans  in  his- 
[torical  titles  is  known  to  have  been  from  north  to  south,  while 
their  scarcity  of  seaports  is  against  their  ha\ang  entered  by  sea. 
But  this  argument,  based  oa  artistic  gi'ounds,  is  less  powerful  in 
treality  tluin  it  seems,  by  reason  of  a  reservation  whicli  must  be 
lade,  that  in  both  cases  the  designs  are  undoubtedly  derived  in 
tlietr  genei^al  scope  from  the  Greek*    So  that  it  is  only  in  the 
letnlls  where  they  vary  from  the  Greek  model  that  a  community 
&f  artistic  spirit  is  to  be  observed  between  the  coins  and  the 
FKarabs.     Yet*  with  this  Umitation,  the  argument  will  have  cou- 
Eible  weight,  if  we  recollect,  from  the  abortive  attempt  of 
hivelaimus  to  imitate  the  gold  coins  of  Pliilip  of  Shicedon,  how 
even  in  tbe  matter  of  imitation  there  is  a  style  which  is  not  to  be 
mistaken*     Indeed,  were  it  not  for  thiH  provision  in  the  natui'e 
of  things,  many  specimens  of  forged  antiquities  which  can  now 
traced  to  tiieir  authors  would  remain  unclaimed.     Curiously 
pnongli,  too,   some  of  the  earliest  of   these  Thracian  coins  ra- 
lemblc    the   Greek  style    more  than   the    later;    as  if,    in  the 
insbtuce,  the  design  had  been  carried  out  imder  the  eyes 
>f  a  Greek  artist.     But  now*  while  it  is  easy   to  see  how  the 
lecessitius    of  trade    may   have   driven  these  Thracian  Pelasgi 
either  to  reproduce,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  the  types 
»f  tJie  crnns  then  current  among  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they 
jad  principally  to  deal^ — for  example,  the  coins   of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Thasos— or  to  adopt  from  tlio  Greeks  only  ait 
inch  of  general  style  as  would  entitle  the  two  coinages  to  com- 
pete fairly,  what  ooidd  it  have  been,  short  of  pure  artistic  impulstr, 
^'hich  led  the  Etruscans  to  follow  up  precisely  this  same  proceed- 
ig,  not  in  the  production  of  coins  for  thr  exigencies  of  trade^  but 
b  the  j»roduetion  of  engraved  gems  to  meet  the  mere  demands  of 
cury  and  taste  ?     No  doubt  there  must  have  been  in  the  period 
'"      '  ni  wars  a  very  strong  temptation  to  copy  or 
11  '     (ick  art  among  the  various  peoples  whose  tmde 

\xiA  intercourse  had  made  them  acquainted  with  it-,  and  perhaps 
•  re  of  the  extmordinary  activity  with  which,  at  that  time, 
11  nation  of  the  Hellenes  was  preparing  tt>  assert  its  still 
idivided  supremacy  in  art^    This  much  is  certain,  that  the  Greeks 
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had  then,  by  their  conspicuous  advance- in  civiUzation,  drawn  upon 
themselves  from  the  various  powers  which  claimed  to  lead  in  this 
direction  a  hatred  which  implies  intimate,  knowledge.  Yet, 
among  these  powers  neither  the  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians, 
nor  the  Persians,  have  left  any  positive  trace  of  an  artistic  impulse 
derived  from  the!  Greeks  at  that  period.  It  may  be  said  that 
national  antipathy  then  ran  too  high  for  this ;  but  that  would  hold 
equally  good  of  the  Etruscans  who  took  part  in  the  hostilities 
against  Greece ;  and  yet  they  undoubtedly  imitated  with  artistic 
spirit  the  Greek  models. 

The  evidence  of  a  few  coins  may,  in  ordinary  cases,  go  for  little ; 
but  when  it  tends  to  confirm  the  statement  of  a  historian,  it  is 
entitled  to  very  considerable  weight.  Yet  the  coins  do  not  here 
stand  absolutely  alone.  Besides  them,  the  modest  bequest  which 
posterity  inherited  from  the  Pelasgi  of  Thrace  includes  a  few 
names  of  places  with  the  pecuUar  termination  of  scub^  as 
Drabescus,  Doriscus,  Nyrgiscus.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  same  termi- 
nation occurs  frequently  among  names  in  Italy,  for  instance,  Opsci, 
Volsci,  Falisci,  Gravisca,  and  particularly  in  the  name  Etrusau^  in 
regard  to  which  an  authority  of  eminence  *  says,  "  the  teimination 
<ricot  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Pelasgi ; "  so  that 
without  experiencing  the  pleasure  either  of  a  numismatist  in  the 
importance  of  coins,  or  of  a  philologist  in  the  value  of  verbal  end- 
ings, we  can,  nevertheless,  recognize  this,  that  the  coins  and  the 
endings  together  confirm  the  statement  of  Thucydides ;  and  this 
is  the  more  important,  since  no  other  source  of  evidence  now 
exists  bearing  directly  on  the  question.  But  Mommsen  treats  this 
statement  as  a  mistake.  Mr.  Dennis  ("  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria,  "i.,p.  xxxi.)  is  confident  that  the  Etruscans  and  Pelasgi  were 
of  entirely  difierent  races,  saying,  **  All  history  concurs  in  repre- 
senting the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Etruria  to  have  been  Sicuh  or 
Umbri,  two  of  the  most  ancient  races  in  Italy — ^little  removed,  it 
is  probable,  from  barbarism,  though  not  nomad,  but  living  in 
towns.  Then  a  people  of  Greek  mce  (the  Pelasgi)  entered  Italy 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and,  crossing  the  Apennines,  and 
uniting  themselves  with  the  aborigines  or  mountaineers,  took 
possession  of  Etruria,  driving  out  the  earlier  inhabitants ;  raised 
towns,  and  fortified  them  with  mighty  walls;  and  long  ruled 
supreme,  till  they  were  in  turn  conquered  by  a  third  race  called 
by  the  Greeks  Tyrrheni  or  Tyrseni,  by  the  Romans  Etrusci,  Tusci, 
or  Thusci,  and  by  themselves  Rasena,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
established  their  power  in  the  land  about  290  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  or  1044  B.C."  It  is  a  simple  expedient — un- 
assailable on  some  occasions  in  early  Greek  history — ^to  account 
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for  new  pliafies  of  civilization  by  the  advent  of  new  racea.  But 
before  having  recoume  to  it  as  a  ineuus  of  reading  the  Etruscan 
lignia*  eome thing  positive  should  he  made  out  in  regard  to  the 
[uroer  seat  of  that  people,  and  the  route  by  which  they  entered 
ily.  Apparently,  the  only  excuse  for  here  inventing  a  new  race 
to  be  found  in  the  persistently  low  t^stiniate  of  the  Pelasgi,  be- 
^een  whom  and  the  Etmscans  the  difference  ia  thought  to  have 
^een  too  great  to  achnit  of  a  theor}^  of  development.  Our  infomia- 
Kon  concerning  the  Pelasgi  is  of  that  kind  w^hich  is  expected  to  be 
lown  by  ever^^body,  but  which  sadly  vexes  the  historical  student, 
rrote  deemed  it  beyond  liis  faculties.  They  inhabited  towns 
surrounded  by  walls,  the  stupendous  masonry  of  wliich  seemed 
Xy  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  mythical  Cyclopes*  At  Dodona, 
icy  recognized  the  voice  of  their  god  in  the  rusthng  branches  of 
ai  oak.  Their  settlements  were  traced  as  far  south  as  Athens  ; 
but^  on  the  whole,  they  appear  to  have  been  more  at  home  in  the 
piorthern  districts  of  Greece*  For  the  rest,  a  tolerably  free  field  is 
&ft  to  the  imagination,  with  the  residt,  however,  of  a  singular 
wfonnity  in  confining  them  to  their  massive  walls,  and  in  regard- 
ig  them  as  Uttle  better  than  highland  clans,  skilled  only  in  tlie  con- 
tnictiun  of  fortresses,  or  as  a  sort  of  pirates.  They  are  pictured 
1  dying  out,  or  as  avoiding  that  calamity  for  a  time  by  retiring 
their  fastnesses  before  a  new  race  and  a  new  phase  of  eiviliza- 
lion.  Their  survival  in  Thraee  to  a  comparatively  late  period  is 
anomaly,  No  doubt  exists  as  to  their  haWng  once  inhabited 
Struria,  and  at  least  its  adjoining  districts  of  Italy.  Many  speci- 
jens  of  massive  masonry'  attest  this.  Yet  it  is  cmious  that  the 
Pelasgi  should  not  be  readily  believed  to  have  developed  into  the 
Etruscans.  Our  business,  as  has  been  said,  is  not  with  the  ultimate 
lecision  on  matters  of  this  importance.  We  desire  only  to  assume 
'  it  can  be  done  mider  a  decent  pretext — that  cert-ain  artistic 
^ndencies  preserved  by  the  Pelasgi,  Etruscans,  and  Greeks  in 
:>uimon  had  come  to  them  by  a  common  birthright.  To  define 
ills  tendency,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  make  a  more  extended 
tamination  of  the  artistic  remains  of  the  Etruscans  with  reference 
the  well-ascertained  stages  of  early  Greek  art. 
Perhaps  the  first  impression  gained  from  a  goneml  review  of 
Jtruscan  art  is  that,  as  regards  style,  it  had  passed  through  only 
ro  distinct  periods,  with  no  iuturmeiliate  stage  of  ripeness,  no 
^le  work  df  mere  ideal  beauty,  such  as  Greek  art  displays.  The 
|ter  stag<:t,  represented  chiefly  by  the  numerous  sculptured  urns 
ad  engmved  bronze  mirroi's,  but  including  also  the  bronze  cutui 
ad  a  portion  of  the  statuettes,  does  not  call  for  many  remarks, 
the  first  place,  w*hen  the  subject  is  of  a  mythic  or  legendary 
iracter,  the  treatment,  like  the  probably  contemporaneous  treat- 
ketit  of  similar  subjects  among  the  Romans,   is  who  ly  in  the 
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manner  of  late  Greek  art,  from  which,  indeed,  it  would  not  be 
readily  distinguishable  but  for  the  frequent  presence  of  natiire 
demons  on  the  outskirts  of  the  composition  or,  more  seldom,  in- 
volved in  it.  But  while  in  all  subjects  of  this  kind,  in  the  manner 
of  composition,  and,  what  is  more  important,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  in  the  uendering  of  the  human  figure,  they  were  dependent, 
having  no  native  source  of  inspiration,  on  Greek  models,  it  must 
yet  be  said  that  this  dependence  was  one  of  affection  rather  than 
servile  in  its  nature.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  that  the 
immense  numbers  of  essentially  Greek  designs  on  their  engraved 
mirrors  could  have  been  taken  directly  from  Greek  mirrors,  be- 
cause the  latter,  with  engraved  designs,  do  not  appear  to  have 
existed,  and  if  they  had,  we  may  be  perfectly  assured,  that  the 
subjects  on  them  would  have  been  very  differently  adapted  to  the 
circular  form  of  the  mirror,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  few — not 
above  half-a-dozen — existing  mirror  cases,  with  incised  designs, 
and  the  numerous  painted  cups  of  circular  form.  It  was  appa- 
rently a  necessity  among  the  Etruscans  that  the  compositioD 
should  cover  the  whole  field  available  for  it ;  and  accordingly  to 
work  in  on  a  mirror  a  design  suited  by  its  very  nature  for  a  tri- 
angular space,  Kke  the  pediment  of  a  temple,  or  for  an  oblong 
frieze,  required  artistic  ingenuity  which  would  hardly  have  been 
forthcoming,  except  in  obedience  to  a  strong  affection  for  Greek 
models.  As  it  is,  the  result  is  often  painfully  forced.  But  side  by 
side  with  this  imitation  of  the  Greek  in  mythological,  or  ideal 
subjects,  and  in  marked  contrast  with  it,  is  the  strong  realism  which 
prevails  in  the  portrait  sculpture,  and  always,  so  to  speak,  crops 
out  in  this  later  period  whenever  an  object  is  to  be  sculptured  in 
the  round.  In  modelling  in  the  round,  the  rivalry  between  art 
and  nature  is  not  to  be  settled  by  expedients  as  in  drawing,  not, 
at  least,  until  an  impulsive  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a 
figure  substantially  identical  in  external  appearance  with  the 
living  being.  This  impulse  entirely  swayed  Etruscan  sculptors 
in  the  execution  of  portraits.  It  followed  them  closely  also  when 
they  reproduced  those  ideal  figures  in  the  round,  the  type,  and 
form  of  which  had  been  invented  by  the  Greeks,  as  may  be  pointed 
out  more  or  less  clearly  in  perhaps  every  one  of  the  existing 
statuettes  from  this  period.  In  their  portraits,  there  is  a  certain 
grossness  which  is  wanting  even  in  the  worst  Roman  times,  but  is 
yet  rather  a  sign  of  technical  incapacity  than  of  artistic  feeble- 
ness in  grasping  the  image  of  a  person.  They  did  not  sin, 
as  many  now  do,  by  mistaking  exaggeration  of  conspicuous 
features  or  details  for  realism,  a  process  which  would  never  have 
helped  them  in  what  they  sought  and  attained,  viz.,  the  expression 
of  life.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  this  tendency  to  realiffln 
was  practically  crushed  by  respect  for  Greek  models  and  tradi- 
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joBBt  rfnce  othei-wise  an  acciu^ate  study  of  nature  nxight  at  least 

ix^  led  to  a  new  and  locally  peculiar  treatment  of  tlie  linman 

^ire  in  dumgne  or  coniporitiou  in  other  respects  copied  from  the 

Jreek,    As  it  was,  the  Greek  propoiiions  of  the  figure,  Greek  cora- 

ion  in  gT<mp8,  and  Greek  dress  everywhere  prevail,  though 

nature  in  reahty  must  have  produced  adiflerent  race  of  men  there, 

ad  the  cKmate  required  a  different  di'ess, 

Tunxing  now  to  tlie  earlier  stage  of  Etiniscan  art^  we  fiud  it  re- 

jresented  chiei3y  by  tlie  engraved  scarabs,  and  a  scries  of  wall- 

paintings  on  tombs  at  Tarquinii,  Vulci,  Cervetri,  and  Chiusi,    It 

deludes  comparatively  very  few  objects  of  tlie  kind  aU'cady  iden- 

ied  with  the  later  pha«e  of  art,  that  is,  mirrors  and  urns,  so  that 

lere  is  a  coincidence,  with  which  it  is  imposeible  not  to  be  struck, 

between  the  classification  based  on  style  and  that  based  on  the 

3nn,  mateiial*  or  destination  of  the  objects.     An  urn  or  a  mirror 

f>f  really  early  date  is  as  much  an  exception  as  is  an  engraved 

irab  or  a  tomb  painting  of  a  late  period.      But,  after  all,  tliis 

%y   mean   nuthing  more  than  that  mirrors,  being   articles   of 

Kury  and  fasliion,  would  naturally  be  scarce  till  the  later  ago  of 

reahh,  at  which  time  also  the  modest  scarabs  would  give  way  to 

ae  Jlaimtiiig  golden  bulla\  which  hang  in  chains  round  the  necks 

the  pimjmv  el  obisi  Etruscans,  as  they  aro  figured  on  the  lids 

[)f  their  sarcophagi.     Even  urns  may  have  been  seldom  required  in 

he  early  days,  not  that  we  woidd  suggest  patriarch^il  longevity  as 

le  cause,  but  for  the  reason  that  cremation,  though  freely  prac- 

ed  among  the   primitive    inhabitants,   and   again   re\4ved   in 

>man  times,  xuidoubtedly  found  little  favour  in  the  period  of  re- 

nement  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.   It  will  be  observed  that 

re  have  excluded  from  consideration  the  painted  vases  wliich 

ive  been  foiuid  in  vast  numbers  in  the  tombs  uf  Etruria.  and  now 

[constitute  the  bulk  of  most  European  collections.  But  these  vases, 

lough   entitled  perhaps  to  the  name  of  *'  Etruscan,*'  from  the 

c^ality  where  they  were  discovered,  are  by  no  means  to  be  re- 

irded  as  the  productions  of  Etruscan  painters  and  potters.    The 

iBcriptions   which  frequently  occur   on  them  are  as  invariably 

Sreek  as   the  inscriptions  on  the  bronze  mirroi-s  are  invariably 

Struscan.    Many  bear  the  names  of  Greek  painters  and  potters, 

3d  finally  thc^j  are,  taken  all  together,  obviously  made  by  the 

10  hands  as  the  vases  found  in  Greece  itself,  from  w^liich  they 

lUst  have  been  imported  by  the  Etruscans.      As  illustrations  of 

Ireek  art,  however,  they  will  serve  the  present  inquiry  by  show- 

pg  at  least  one  source  from  which  tlie  Etruscan  artist  may  have 

lerived  liis  subjects  and  compositions.   And,  again,  it  is  worthy  of 

amiirk  that  thnse  rases,  while  abundantly  representing  the  fictile 

•  of  Greece  from  about  550  B.C.^  or  perhaps  even  GOO  R,C.,  on- 

mtd^  do  not  appear  to  iuclude  anjihing  Uke  a  fair  representation 
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of  that  art  in  the  previous  stage,  usually  described  as  Corinthian. 
Posaibbr  the  Etruscans  imported  vases  not  for  use,  but  only  as 
household  ornaments,  for  which  purpose  the  Corinthian  class  may 
not  have  been  suflBciently  enticing. 

As  yet  the  scarabs  and  tomb  paintings  have  been  spoken  of  as 
•*  earlyr  on  a  tacit  understanding  that,  though  experts  might  be 
imanimous  on  the  point,  a  more  general  and  more  obvious  proof  of 
the  same  was  to  follow.  The  intention  was  to  point  out  certain 
indubitable  features  of  "  early  "  Greek  art,  and  to  conclude  that  if 
essentially  the  same  features  were  presented  by  the  Etruscan 
work,  the  term  would  be  eflfectually  justified,  while  at  the  same 
time  each  instance  of  identity  between  them  would  bear  upon  the 
main  argument  of  a  community  of  artistic  spirit  between  the 
Etruscans  and  Greeks.  The  period  of  early  Greek  art  may  be  set 
down  as  from  about  700  B.C.  to  500  B.C.  Now,  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  in  no  way  dependent  on  individual  opinion,  that  the 
remains  of  Greek  art  from  this  period  represent  with  a  remarkable 
preference  the  legendary  exploits  of  heroes,  the  labours  and  adven- 
tures of  Herakles  and  Theseus,  the  contest  of  Achilles  and  Memnon, 
the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  and  the  incidents  of 
the  epic  cycle  generally.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  a  banquet 
scene,  such,  it  may  be,  as  those  at  which  the  deeds  of  the  heroes 
were  recounted.  For  some  reason  the  myths  of  the  gods  are 
mostly  avoided ;  and  when  they  occur,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
types  of  the  deities  are  different  from  the  types  familiar  to  us  after 
500  B.C.  As  regards  the  painted  vases  which  here  come  in  ques- 
tion, we  may  quote  from  the  "  Guide "  to  the  collection  in  the 
British  Museum:  "The  subjects  represented  in  this  period  are 
generally  myths  taken  from  Homer  and  the  epic  cycle,  hunting 
scenes,  and  games,  and  exercises  of  athletes."  What  is  true  of 
the  vases  is  equally  so  of  sculpture,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  archaic 
reKef  from  Samothrace  in  the  Louvre,  with  Agamemnon,  his 
herald  Talthybios,  and  Epeios,  the  sculptor  of  the  wooden  horse,  it 
is  supposed ;  in  two  of  the  metopes  from  the  oldest  of  the  temples 
at  Selinus  in  Sicily,  now  in  Palermo,  with  Herakles  carrying  off 
the  Cercopes,  and  Perseus  cutting  oflF  Medusa's  head;  in  the 
sculptured  architrave,  from  a  temple  at  Assos  in  the  Troad,  now  in 
the  Louvre,  representing  (1)  Herakles  overpowering  Nereus,  to  the 
horror  of  a  string  of  Nereids,  whose  dread  is  finely  expressed  by 
the  rigid  positions  of  their  arms,  and  (2)  a  banquet  scene,  which 
admirably  compares  with  what  will  be  foimd  in  Etruscan  art 
But  the  result  thus  obtained  from  the  remains  of  Greek  art,  instead 
of  being  open  to  the  objection  of  being  based  on  too  small  a  pro- 
portion of  ancient  works,  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  descriptions 
which  fortimately  exist  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  early 
sculptures.     Pausanias  (v.  17)  describes  the  reliefs  on  the  cele- 
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bmted  cheet  of  Kj'peelos,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  about  G50  B.C.,  as 
>nfiiFtmg  of  forty-five  distinct  groups  or  scenes,  the  personages  of 
which  he  gives  by  name.    Of  thust?,  tlurty-four  are  ttiken  from  the 
heroic  legends,  while  of  the  remainder,  only  four  can  be  strictly  re- 
ferred to  the  myths  of  the  gods*    These  are  Apollo  %Wth  the  Mnnes ; 
Ares  and  Aphrodite ;  Dionysofi,  of  whom  Pausaniag  remarks  that  he 
was  figured  as  a  bearded  man  with  ample  drapery,  which,  it  is 
known,  was  hie  appearance  in  early  art;  and  lastly,  Artemis,  winged, 
and  holding  with  one  hand  a  panther*  witli  the  other  a  Uon,  as  in 
the  arcliaic  gold  ornaments  from  Caraii-us  in  Rhodes,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.     In  the  other  seven  groups  the  deities  occupy 
1  subordinate  positions ;  Athene  stands  by  Herakles  when  he  attacks 
the  Hydra ;  Zeus  assumes  the  form  of  Ampliitryon  to  visit  Alk* 
mene;  Aplirodite  assists  Medea  when  Jason  arrives  at  Colcliis; 
Hermes  leads  the  three  goddesses  to  be  adjudged  of  their  beauty 
by  the  shepherd  Paris ;  Eris,  a  personification  of  strife,  appears 
between  Ajax  and  Hector  as  they  fight ;  Night  carries  the  twin 
I  infants.  Sleep  and  Death,  in  her  arms ;  Justice  punishes  Injustice, 
The  last  two  groups,  it  is  true,  are  not  of  a  heroic  nature,  but  still 
less  are  they  diWne,  being  mere  allegories.    Then,  again,  if  we  take 
the  description  of  the  rehefs  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at  Amycla3 
(Pausanias  iii.  18),  a  precisely  similar  resiilt  will  be  obtained; 
j  while,  to  come  down  to  a  somewhat  later  date,  it  is  only  necea- 
Isary  to  read  the  account  (Pausanias  x.  25 — 31)  of  the  paintings  by 
I  Polygnotos  m  the  Lesche  at  Delphi,  to  see  how  completely  the 
[art  of  the  time  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  heroic  legends. 
JNor  had  it,  even  undt^r  Pheidias,  escaped  from  these  traditions 
I  entirely,  as  the  reliefs  on  the  throno  of  Zcus^  at  Olympia  (Pausa- 
[nias  V.  11),  testify. 

But  this  dehght  in  the  exploits  of  heroes,  while  occupying 
artists  and  epic  poets,  acted  also  on  the  more  serious  affairs  of 
life.     It  led,  for  instance,  the  Athenians  to  search  for,  find,  and 

k bring  back  to  Athens  the  bones  of  Theseus,  and,  above  all,  it  led 
to  a  special  reverence  for  the  dead,  wliich  was  perhaps  nowhere 
equalled  except  in  Etruria,  Solon,  indeed,  thought  the  costly 
tombs  and  monuments  of  Iiis  day  extravagant,  and  imposed  a 
limit  to  them. 

If,  then,  it  has  been  clearly  estabUahed  that  in  the  subjects  of 

Jreek  art  from  700  B.C.  to  500  n*C.,  heroic  legends  prevailed  to 

the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  divine  myths,  we  obtain  a  very 

iple  test  by  which  to  try  the  remains  of  Etmscan  art  claiming 

^to  belong  to  this  period,  and  apparently  allied  in  spirit   to  the 

Jreek.     Of  these  remains,  the  engraved  scarabs  form  by  far  the 

considerable  portion,  and  of  them  there  is  a  fairly  represen- 

re   collection   in   the   British    Museum,     Without    reckoning 

many  which  from  their  rudeness  are  beside  the  present  purpose, 
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there  are  to  be  seen  197  specimens,  of  which  only  ten  beir  direct 
representations  of  deities,  and  they  again  are  not  the  deitieB  with 
whom  we  are  familiar  in  Greek  art  after  the  time  of  Pheidias.  In 
one  of  the  two  figures  of  Athene  here  included,  she  has  not  a 
helmet,  though  she  swings  her  lance,  and  strides  as  if  to  battle. 
In  both  figures  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  snakes  which,  in  the 
usual  type  of  the  goddess,  encircle  the  aegis  on  her  breast^  form 
instead  a  sort  of  fringe  down  the  skirt  of  her  drapery^  darting 
forwa,rd  their  heads  against  her  enemies.  Three  of  the  ten  speci- 
mens give  the  head  of  Athene,  one  of  them  with  this  pecnliarity, 
that  the  helmet  is  worn  reversed,  which,  though  at  first  sight 
ludicrous,  is  yet  conceivably  a  simple  archaic  expedient  to  r^re- 
sent  her  in  the  character  of  a  goddess  of  peaceful  occupations, 
and,  if  need  be,  of  war.  The  other  two  heads  are  unmistakably 
ancient  copies  from  a  coin  of  Corinth.  From  the  remaining  187 
scarabs,  two  more  must  be  deducted  cls  being  personifications  of 
Fate,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  inferior  order  of  deities. 
They  appear  as  winged  female  figures  moving  with  great  flpeed. 
To  make  the  speed  more  obvious,  one  of  them  is  furnished  with 
six  wings,  two  springing  from  the  shoulders,  two  from  the  waists 
and  two  from  the  heels.  The  same  phenomenon  frequently  occurs 
on  the  Assyrian  reliefs.  The  goddess  Artemis  had  wings  on  the 
chest  of  Kypselos,  and  on  this  point  generally  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  circtmistance  that  on  the  early  vases  are  to  be  found 
many  representations  of  animals,  which,  though  in  the  main  part 
quadrupeds,  are  yet  furnished  with  wings.  Curiously  enough,  too, 
birds  which  are  fairly  entitled  to  wings  are  comparatively  rare. 
Next  we  have  seven  satyrs,  for  whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  a 
place,  because  though  in  figure  they  were  assuredly  more  human 
than  divine,  they  were  neither  heroes  nor  associated  with  heroes, 
being,  in  fact,  the  amusing  attendants  of  the  wino-god  Dionysos. 
On  the  other  hajid,  Dionysos  himself  was,  in  one  important  phase 
of  his  character,  a  hero  rather  than  a  god,  as  appears  among  other 
incidents  conspicuously  in  his  expedition  to  India,  so  that  the 
satyrs  may  perhaps  best  be  ranged  with  the  centaurs  and  Gorgons 
on  the  side  of  the  heroes.  Of  the  three  Gorgons  here  reckoned 
two  are  represented  only  by  heads,  and  the  head  of  the  Gorgon, 
it  ^vill  be  remembered,  was  viewed  UteraUy  as  cut  off*  from  her 
body,  and  as  an  object  complete  in  itself.  For  some  reason — 
whether  to  avoid  a  suggestion  of  decapitation  a«s  in  this  instance — 
the  Etruscans  seem  only  on  the  rarest  occasions  to  have  figured 
heads  alone.  The  two  heads  of  Athene  already  mentioned  are 
copied,  as  was  said,  directly  from  a  coin  of  Corinth,  8uid  in  the 
vast  collection  of  engraved  mirrors  published  by  Gerhard  (Etrus- 
kische  Metall-Spiegel),  with  its  430  plates,  many  of  which  contain 
from  four  to  six  specimens,  there  will  be  found,  besides  four  heads 
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of  the  Gorgon,  only  five  other  heacb,  of  which  four  are  bejond 
identification,  being  apparently,  bo  to  speak,  mere  models,  like  the 
heads  Bonietimee  nycn  on  late  Apulian  vases.  The  fifth  18  a  head 
of  Herakles,  Yft  hoads  are  common  on  early  Greek  coins,  and  if 
the  story  of  B\i!M'l  s,  the  Corinthian  potter,  is  to  be  tnisted,  it 
will  follow  that  the  very  firet  effoi-t  of  Greek  Bciilptiire,  was  to 
render  a  head! 

To  sum  up  our  arithtnetical  operation.  Out  of  VJl  scambs,  ten 
represent  Greek  divinities,  two  native  pei^onifications,  and  taghteen 

ch  fabulous  creatures  as  centaurs,  Gorgons^  satyrs,  syrens,  and 
irpies,  all  more  <>r  less  intimately  connected  with  the  heroic 
legends  of  Greece.  On  the  remaining  167  scambs,  tlie  subjects 
are  exclusively  drawn  from  these  legends.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  complete  agreement  between  tliis  result  and  that 
previously  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  remains  of  early 
Greek  art,  combined  w^th  the  existing  descriptions  of  Greek  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  executed  between  100  B.C.  and  5(X)  BX\ 
Again»  it  was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Gi'eek  artists  in  tin's 
period,  as  compared,  for  example,  with  Assyrian  sculptors,  that 
they  were  fond  of  inscribing  beside  each  figure  its  proper  name* 
or  even  at  times  adding  a  descriptive  couplet,  while  the  Assyrians^ 
not  loath  to  inscribe  their  work,  confined  themselves  to  the  glori* 
fication  of  a  Idng.  Of  the  two — ^and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
other  competitor  then^ — it  must  have  been  from  the  Greeks  that 
the  Etniscans  imbibed  their  habit  of  inscribing  the  names  of  the 
persons  in  their  compositions.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  they  may  have  acquired  this  habit  from  tlie  Greeks 
after  n*0.  500,  since  by  the  vase  painters,  at  least,  it  was  perpetu- 
ated, thougli  with  diminishing  frequency,  to  a  considerably  later 
period,  and  possibly  there  were  few  Etruscan  households  ^\^thout 
specimens  of  these  vases.  It  ^vill  also  be  admitted,  as  has  already 
been  pracrically  done,  that  thcBo  vases  may  have  supplied  designs 
for  many  of  the  later  mirrors.  But  then  between  them  and  the 
scarabs  of  which  we  are  speaking  there  is  a  wide  difference,  not 
only  in  the  geneml  class  of  subject  and  in  the  style,  but  also  in 
tlie  technical  details  of  each.  The  vase  painter  attained  his 
greatest  success  by  skilful  outlines  and  composition,  the  gem 
engraver  by  an  elaborate  and  mostly  overdone  system  of  ana- 
tomical details.  On  this  matter  of  style,  however,  and  on  the 
rendering  of  anatomical  details,  we  propose  to  found  a  third  argu- 
ment, with  the  pUTpnso  of  showing  that  the  Etruscan  artists,  in 
following  the  i*xaraplc  of  the  Greeks,  could  not  have  been  limited, 
ai»  regaixls  models,  to  objects  of  art  imported  by  them,  but  must 
otthi*r  have!  been  acquamted  personally  with  sculptures  of  an 
inimovablc  kind  in  Greece,  such  as  those  on  temples,  or  must 
have  developed  contemporaneously,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
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precisely  the  same  feeling  for  and  appreciation  of  the  hitman 
figure. 

Among  the  remains  of  Greek  sculpture  previous  to  B.C.  500, 
beyond  all  comparison  in  value  are  the  figures  from  the  temple  of 
Athene  in  -^gina  now  in  Munich.  Primarily,  they  were  simply 
architectural  decorations,  and  the  sculptor  necessarily  obeyed  the 
conditions  of  the  space  available  for  him ;  so  that,  so  far  as  the 
composition  of  his  group  was  concerned,  he  was  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  an  artist  working  in  relief.  But  in  his  individual 
figures — excepting  of  course  that  of  the  goddess  Athene,  when  he 
was  bound  to  a  traditional  type — ^he  was  as  free  as  the  sculptor  of 
a  statue.  We  have  the  same  phenomena  in  the  Etruscan  scarabs 
— ^not  a  figure  which,  in  its  attitude,  can  be  compared  with  a 
statue  properly  so  called,  and  yet  each  figure  has  the  details 
strictly  proper  only  to  a  statue.  As  a  rule,  the  action  of  the 
figures  is  such  thal^  had  they  been  sculptured  in  the  round,  they 
could  not  have  supported  their  own  weight.  There  is  no  such 
thing  among  them  as  that  repose  which  Pheidias,  to  his  fame, 
discovered,  and  his  successors  wisely  maintained,  even  when 
rendering  battle  scenes,  as  in  the  friezes  of  the  Mausolemn  and 
the  temple  at  Phigaleia  in  the  British  Museum.  For  it  was  as 
natural  to  the  successors  of  Pheidias  to  produce  repose  of  indi- 
vidual figures  in  the  most  agitated  compositions  as  it  was  to  his 
predecessors  to  exhibit  a  constant  muscular  straining,  even  in 
soUtary  statues,  when  the  occasion  demanded  absolute  repose. 
The  archaic  statue,  for  example,  of  Apollo  from  Tenea  at  Mimich, 
and  the  Strangford  Apollo  in  the  British  Museum,  are  strained  from 
head  to  heel,  though  professing  to  be  of  a  calm  attitude.  But 
such  a  condition  of  art  is  no  other  than  what  would  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  ^vith  which  it  had  principally  to 
deal — exploits  of  heroes,  and  latterly,  also  statues  of  athletes  who 
had  won  great  victories  at  the  national  games.  It  seems  to  have 
been,  indeed,  the  study  of  the  figures  of  athletes,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  brought  about  the  intensely  anxious  reproduction 
of  anatomical  details  in  this  period.  But,  before  drawing  a  con- 
clusion from  this  resemblance  between  Etruscan  scarabs  and 
Greek  sculptures  of  the  kind  described  as  immovable,  it  is 
necessary  to  meet  an  objection  wliich  may  arise  from  a  combina- 
tion of  two  facts — ^first,  that  celebrated  sculptures  were  occasion- 
ally copied  by  the  Greeks  on  their  coins;  and,  secondly,  that 
Greek  coins  were  sometimes  copied  with  accuracy  by  the 
engravers  of  the  Etruscan  scarabs.  The  objection  would  be,  that 
in  the  latter,  the  designs  may  conceivably  have  been  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  coins  as  a  rule,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  existing  remains,  direct  imitations  from  the  coins  can  only  be 
found  in   comparatively  few  instances.    And  further  it  may  be 
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added,  to  account  for  the  presence  of  iiiBcribed  names  oa  the 
Bcarabs,  as  compared  with  their  absence  ou  the  corns,  that  the 
painted  vases  could  have  supplied  them,  l^hese  are  mere  possi- 
bilitiea»  and  may^  if  necessary,  be  simply  set  aside  as  such.  Yet 
they  are  not  here  advanced  from  the  not-micommon  desire  of 
parading  an  imagiiiaiy  foe  for  tlie  sake  of  showing  how  complete 
the  discomfiture  would  be.  On  the  contrar}%  it  would  be  a  gain 
to  admit  them  as  realities,  since  then  it  would  appear  the  more 
clearly  that  the  Etruscans,  instead  of  sla%^i8hly  copying  a  coin  for 
a  coin,  or  a  vase  for  a  vase,  possessed  tlie  artistic  faculty  of  com- 
bining and  adapting  Greek  designs  for  their  own  pni^oses.  But, 
meantime,  the  records  are  not  to  be  overlooked  which  speak  of 
celebrated  early  Etruscan  sculptures  in  the  round  executed  mostly 
in  terra-cotta.  There  is,  to(»,  the  legend,  now  generally  regarded  as 
founded  on  historical  fact,  that  certain  artists,  driven  by  the  tyranny 
of  Kypsclos  from  Corinth  (about  B.C.  650)»  then  the  seat  and  centre 
of  modelling  in  clay,  had  settled  in  Etiiiria,  the  likelihood  being 
that  the  exiles  had  selected  this  country  as  a  free  and  favourable 
field  for  artistic  activity  where  art  had  ah'eady  made  some  progrefi8» 
and  where  the  instincts  or  tastes  of  the  people  were  in  advance  of 
what  was  supplied  by  their  own  native  artists.  But  as  a  condition 
of  admitting  this  to  have  been  the  motive  of  tlieir  choice,  it 
would  then  necessarily  also  be  accepted  as  extremely  probable 
that  the  impetus  from  tliis  new  movement  would  have  enabled 
Etruscan  art  to  leap,  so  to  speak,  over  at  least  one  stage  of  its 
natural  development.  It«  remains  should  decide  this.  They 
should  represent,  first,  the  so-called  *'  Indo-European,"  or»  perhaps 
better,  "  Pelasgic  "  stage,  the  vestiges  of  wliich  are  to  be  traced 
in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  nowhere 
more  abundantly  than  in  the  North  of  Etruria  and  in  ScantUnnvia, 
where,  apparently,  it  was  never  superseded  by  a  second  [jhaso 
growing  out  from  or  in  any  way  connected  with  itself.  Secondly, 
there  sliould  be,  from  the  analog}'  of  Greek  art,  a  stylo  in  which 
figures  of  animals  and  plants  formed  the  chief  decorations;  and, 
thirdly,  a  style  in  wliich  the  human  figiu'e  takes  the  place  of  the 
animals  and  plants.  From  this  point  the  development  is  steady, 
and  not  marked  by  violent  changes.  Now,  the  first  and  third  of 
these  stages  are  very  amply  represented  among  the  remains  of 
Etruscan  art;  but  the  second,  though  traceable  on  some  few  of  the 
tomb  paintings,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  is  yet,  curiously  enough,  aa 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  two  classes  of  Etruscan  worlv^i  of  art, 
as  by  its  presence  in  the  same  works  of  Greece.  We  refer  to  the 
numerous  painted  vases  with  figures  of  annuals  and  plants  foimd 
in  Greece  and  the  Greek  islands,  and  to  the  engraved  gems, 
mostly  witJi  grotesquely-disposed  figures  of  animals,  which  of  late 
h&ve  been  frequently  found  in  the  Greek  islands.    Less  stress  may 
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be  laid  on  the  absence  of  the  vases  of  this  class,  since  it  appears 
that  the  Etruscans  at  no  time  appUed  themselves  successfully  to 
vase-painting.  But  surely  it  is  of  much  significance,  as  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  date  of  Greek  influence,  that  the  Etruscan 
scarabs  begin  at  the  third  period  of  art — ^that  is,  at  the  period 
when  Greek  art  for  the  first  time  separated  itself  finally  from  the 
hereditary  manner  of  the  Indo-European  race,  and  assumed  a 
distinct  individuality.  In  its  eflFort  to  reach  this  point,  it  had 
passed  through  the  second  stage  of  attempting  a  new  manner 
under  Oriental  influence,  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  Etruscan 
scarabs  retain  no  corresponding  vestiges;  and,  indeed,  taking 
Etruscan  remains  altogether,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
such  of  them  as  relate  to  this  second  period  are  not  adaptations, 
like  the  Greek  remains,  but  direct  copies,  which  may  equally 
well  have  been  produced  in  the  East  and  imported.  While,  then, 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  advent  of  Corinthian  artists  in  Etruria 
had  been  preceded  by  the  importation  of  Corinthian  wares  or 
works  of  art — ^that,  in  fact,  they  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  their 
trade — it  must  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  exiles,  if  not 
invited  by  admirers  among  the  Etruscans,  had  founded  their  pros- 
pects of  appreciation  on  favourable  reports  of  the  artistic  ten- 
dencies of  their  adopted  countiy.  That  they  were  well  received 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt ;  and  if  they  were  not  followed  by  others 
of  the  brotherhood  in  Greece,  it  was  nevertheless  now  shown  to 
Etruscan  artists  where  models  were  to  be  found,  if  they  cared  to 
seek  for  them.  The  sculptures  in  Greek  temples  were  free  for 
their  inspection. 

The  penalty  of  following  impulsively  some  new  and  great 
example,  whether  in  art,  Uterature,  or  active  Ufe,  is  the  annihila- 
tion of  originaUty  or  creative  force  in  the  followers,  a  result  which, 
in  regard  to  art,  is  familiarly  expressed  by  the  word  "  school."  To 
be  sure,  there  is  also  another  penalty,  consisting  of  a  certain 
specious  eminence  attained  by  many  who  otherwise  would  be 
entirely  incapable  of  any  artistic  combination  whatsoever.  But  that 
falls  on  the  outside  public.  Both  consequences,  doubtless,  attended 
the  spread  of  the  great  Greek  example  in  Eti-uria,  between  700 
B.C.  and  500  B.C.  An  impulse  of  this  kind,  wliile  it  carries  along 
Avith  it  artists  of  ambition,  leaves  often  behind  persons  employed 
in  inferior  branches  of  art,  as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  from  this, 
that  the  sublime  impetus  of  Pheidias  passed  over  th6  heads  of  at 
least  the  gem-engittvers  and  die-sinkers  of  Athens.  As  regards 
the  latter,  we  are  told  that  the  traditional  types  of  the  coins  were 
retained  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  it  is  then  apparently 
argued  that,  gem-engraving  and  die-sinking  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  persons,  a  limitation  set  on  the  one  class  of  objects 
would  extend  naturally  to  the  other.    But  one  would  rather  have 
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expected  a  contTary  result,  tlmt  these  artists  would  have  made  an 
effort,  had  they  felt  the  impulse,  to  assert  their  freedom  when  it  was 
I  not  denied  them.     Now,  if  there  is  one  class  of  objects  among  the 
r  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquit}"  which  more  than   another  may 
correctly  be  assigned  to  a  residuum  of  native  artists  left  behind  by 
I  the  more  ambitious  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  tlie  large  class  of 
gold  ornaments  and  jewellery.     So  strikingly  pecuUar,  indeed,  are 
1  they  tliat  the  essential  difference  between  *' Greek''  and  '* Etruscan" 
'  in  art  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  comparison  of  them 
with   Greek  productionB  of  the    same    nature.     In   the  latter, 
grace  and  beauty  of   desi^i  are  supreme ;    in  the  former,  taste 
'  certainly,  but  above  evc^rjiihing  a  laborious  minuteness,  to  which 
[aU  energies  were  strained.     Where  a  Greek  would  have  made  a 
s^rn  by  means  of  a  thin  gold  wire,  an  Etruscan  preferred  to 
out  the  same  pattern  vni\x  almost  invisibly  distinct  globules, 
[separately  made»  and  soldered  in  the  necessary  order.     Till  lately 
the  marvellous  fineness  of  this  granitlated  work  was  considered 
inimitable  by  goldsmiths.     To  the  Greeks,  at  least  in  the  active 
itimes  after  B.C*  5(X>^  the  result,  it  is  possible,  did  not  appear  to 
]  compensate.?  for  the  trouble,  though,  on  occasiou,  they  did  not 
[spare  prolonged  labour,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  celebmted  Milo 
[necklace  in  the  British  Museimi.     Examples  of  Greek  goldsmiths' 
(•work,  previous  to  this  date,  are  extremely  scarce,  but  when  they 
Ido  occur,  as  in  the  tombs  of  Garni nis,  in  Rhodes,  the  likeness 
[between  some  of  them  and  the  Ktruscan  productions,  both  in 
{ design  and  in  the  matter  of  gmnulation,  is  so  striking  that  at  first 
[  sight  they  might  be  regarded  as  importations  from  Etniria.     It  is 
noticeable  among  them  that  in  the  later  specimens  the  actual  and 
laborious  granulation  is  supei-seded  by  an  easily  produced  imita- 
tion which  has  the  same  effect  as  the  dotted  lines  employed  on  the 
Kearly  Greek  coins,  and  in  a  measure  also  in  sculpture,  to  indicate 
IT  and  some  other  details,  the  modelling  of  which  is  an  im- 

dbihty  to  all  early  artists. 
If  it  were  quite  certain,  as  seems  most  natuml,  that  in  this 
[  matter  the  goldsmith  has  preceded  the  die-sinker,  it  could  then  be 
f  argued,  to  explain,  first,  the  persistency  >vith  wluch  the  Etruscans 
clung  to  this  form  of  work,    and,  secondly,  the  fact  of  these 
globules  being,  so  to  speak,  rampant  on  the  coins  of  the  Pelasgi 
^in  Thrace,  that  both  their  nationalities  had  parted  from  the  original 
I  race  at  a  time  when  this  branch  of  art  had  anived  at  this  parti* 
[cular  stage  ;  and  that,  in  short,  both  were  Pelasgi,  and  both  kindred 
[of  the  Greeks.     This  much  is  ceriain,  that  the  dotted  lines  so  con- 
spicuous by  their  presence  in  early  Greek  coins  and  sculpture,  by 
their  absence  after  5(K)  B.C.,  pervade,  like  a  second  nature,  Etruscan 

erk,  apparently  from  first  tu  last.     To  this  day  even,  it  is 
llage  goldsmiths  in  the  Apennines  retain  the  art* 
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It  remains  now  to  repeat  as,  in  general  terms,  the  result  of  oar 
inquiry — ^first,  that  Greek  art  from  the  time  when  it  assmned  a 
distinct  national  character,  somewhere  between  B.G.  700  and  BXL 
600  onwards,  had  exercised  a  sovereign  influence  over  the  higher 
art  of  Etruria ;  secondly,  that  the  lower  form  of  Etruscan  art» 
represented  by  the  goldsmiths'  work  which  never  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  Idndred  work  in  the  advanced  times  of  Greece,  but 
retained  its  primitive  manner  and  style,  is  characterized  by  the 
same  features  as  the  primitive  art  of  Greece ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
these  primitive  artistic  features  were  common  ako  to  the  Pelasgi 
of  Thrace.  That  Etruria  and  parts  of  Greece  had  once  been 
inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi  is  an  historical  fact,  and  possibly  no  one 
will  care  to  diepute  that  the  primitive  artistic  element  in  question 
had  been  inherited  from  them,  imless,  indeed,  objection  be  taken 
to  the  word  inheritance  as  implying  descent.  For  we  still  cling 
to  the  traditions  of  antiquity  that  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks 
were  both  distinct  in  race  from  the  Pelasgi  who  had  preceded 
them  in  the  occupation  of  the  soil.  But  if,  instead  of  in  this  way 
having  recourse  to  a  new  race,  we  were  to  assume,  what  cannot  be 
called  unreasonable,  that  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Etruscans  were 
descendants  of  the  remote  Pelasgi,  wo  should  be  furnished  with 
a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  source  of  that  artistic 
sympathy  between  the  two  peoples  which  it  has  been  our  pleasure 
to  illustrate  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Alexander  S.  Murray. 


ON  CERTAIN   PROPOSED   CH.Os^GES   IN 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 


™^TT  is  not  long  since  England  leanit  from  tlie  rough  teaching  of 
jHLL  experience  that  it  is  wise  from  time  to  time  to  reconsider  her 
^■riewe  of  International  Law  with  reference  to  tbreign  opinion,  and 
jHto  bring  them  into  liannony  ^nth  new  and  iniportimate  facts. 
Still  more  lately,  the  attitude  of  the  great  niilitiiry  powers  at  the 

(Conference  at  Bmssels  brought  home  to  her  that  the  strength  of 
Continental  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  nations  whose  ways  of 
bought  and  material  interests  are  not  those  of  a  peace-loving  and 
inarmed  people.    And  the  fears  wliieh  accompanied  the  meeting 
if  the  conference  proved  that  a  dim  consciousness  lurks  in  the 
English  mind  that  tills  strength  may  be  used  to  mould  the  laws 
of  maritime  no  less  than  of  contiiienttil  war*     The  nervous  anxiety 
which  disf>layed  itself  lest  the  usages  of  war  at  sea  sht>uld  be 
abated  agreed  badly  with  the  outward  complacency  with  which 
•Inglislunen   regard  their  niaritiiiie  position.     If  the  nation  had 
tflt  certain  of  abihty  to  uphold  its  usages  in  the  teeth  of  foreign 
lesires,  it  would  have  been  careless  of  a  discussion  the  issue  of 
vlnch  it  intended  to  disregard.     But  its  instinct  was  tme ;  its  dis- 
jijniet  is  more  justified  than  its  content.     Sooner  or   later,  and 
possibly  at  no  very  distant  time,  Englishmen  wiM  find  themselves 
presence  of  a  resolute  attack  on  existing  maritime  kw.     And 
k'hen  that  moment  comes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  policy  vnU 
[ia\^e  been  settled  upon  a  firmer  ground  than  mere  habit,  and 
that,  if  existing  rules  are  to  be  followed,  the  cost  of  their  maixL- 
VOT^XXVI.  3  0 
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tenance  will  have  been  counted.  It  would  not  be  pleasant  to-be 
wakened  out  of  a  steep  of  illusions  to  discover  that  the'Visheff  of 
Continental  nations  are  a  force  which  must  not  be  ignored.  For 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  outside  England  a  keen  desire  to  alter 
maritime  usages  is  well-nigh  universal,  and  that,  if  no  alteration 
comes,  it  ^vill  be  because  England  is,  in  such  matters,  still  strong 
enough  to  impose  her  law  upon  the  world.  That  a  craving  for 
change  should  exist  is  only  natural.  It  springs  from  traditional 
prejudice  no  less  than  from  actual  interests  ;  and  it  has  therefore 
every  element  of  permanence  and  force.  The  States  which  have 
possessed,  or  hoped  for,  supremacy  on  the  ocean,  have  laboured  in 
turns  to  extend  the  privilege  of  belUgerents;  but  when  the 
Napoleonic  wars  gave  the  empire  of  the  sea«  to  England  alone, 
the  theories  of  maritime  doctrine,  which  every  naval  people  have 
contributed  to  form,  became  identified  with  the  nation  which 
profited  by  them  most  lately  and  most  amply.  It  was  sohtary 
in  its  power,  and  it  was  soUtary  in  its  interests  also.  Its  isolation 
is  now  the  more  marked  that  the  nations  which  are  most  stirring, 
and  which  have  risen  into  predominant  influence  during  the  last 
few  years,  are  those  which,  from  their  unwiUingness  or  incapacity 
to  become  great  naval  powers,  had  least  inclination  to  tolerate  prac- 
tices to  the  advantages  of  which  they  were  unhkely  to  succeed. 
Ninety-five  years  ago,  Germany  and  Russia  committed  them- 
selves to  theories  contradictoiy  of  English  usage,  and  the  United 
States  have  always  been  ready  to  accept  views  which  might 
lessen  or  destroy  the  burden  of  a  navy.  Each  has  seen  the 
triumph  of  some  of  the  principles  for  which  they  have  struggled ; 
and  partial  success  rarely  puts  an  end  to  the  wish  for  innovation. 
At  the  same  time,  their  interests,  and  those  of  the  minor  powers, 
are  more  deeply  engaged  than  formerly ;  their  commerce  and  their 
mercantile  marine  have  grown,  and  promise  to  grow  still  more ; 
while  their  national  fleets,  though  no  longer  insignificant,  have 
little  proximate  chance  of  being  able  to  cope  singly  with  the  navy 
of  England. 

It  is  certain  that  proposals  for  a  change  in  maritime  law  will  be 
made  and  pressed ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  it  is  as 
certain  that  we  shall  look  upon  them  ^^'ith  alarm,  and  reject  them 
with  impatience.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  a  scrutiny  of  English 
interests  in  the  present  day  may  reveal  that  they  are  no  longer 
what  they  were,  and  that  England  may  be  able  to  welcome 
changes  which,  though  urged  for  the  advantage  of  nations 
diflferently  circumstanced,  may  be  for  her  benefit  as  well.  It 
is  possible  also  that  it  may  be  found  wist?  to  go  on  standing  in  the 
ancient  ways ;  but  if  so  it  is  imperative  to  measure  accurately  the 
forces  which  will  be  put  into  action  against  existing  international 
rule.    In  any  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  matter  shall  be  thought 
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and  the  public  miud  be  luado  to  face  it :  bo  that  national 

ictiou  may  not  be  paralyzed  at  a  critical  moment  by  doubt  as  to 

the  right  policy  to  adopt,  and  that  the  coimtry  may  neither  drift 

a  position  of  danger  by  inconfiiderate  adherence  to  traditional 

}ii!K^iples,  nor  lay  up  a  store  of  future  difficulty  by  equally  incon- 

iderate  entanglement  in  new  engagements. 

So  soon  aa  England  is  engaged  in  hostihties  with  a  European  or 
Imerican  State,  the  question  wiU  arise  whether  enemies'  goods  are 
be  freed  from  capture  at  sea ;  and  on  the  next  outbreak  of 
Continental  war  in  which  she  is  not  mixed  up,  the  claim  that  neutral 
t*L*s  arc  bound  to  prevent  the  export  of  contraband  will  certainly 
t>e  revived,  and  most  likely  be  obstinately  pressed.     Ought,  then, 
Cjireut  Britain  to  accept  innovation  in  these  mattei-s,  or  ought  she 
to  8tick  to  the  old  and  recognized  doctrines  of  International  Law! 
So  far  as  the  inununity  of  hostile  private  property  at  sea.  is  con- 
Icenuecl,  the  answer  to  this  question  obviously  depends  in  the  main 
»n  whether  England  will  do  more  harm  to  her  enenoies  by  cap- 
ijg  their  property  than  she  will  sufler  by  losing  her  own.     But 
re  are  two  points,  one  preUminarj%  the  other  snbortlinate,  which 
Dan  not  be  left  altogether  unnoticed.     In  the  actual  state  of  inter- 
national moraUty  and  belUgerent  usage,  is  a  nation  justified  in 
sizing  the  goods  of  hostile  subjects  ?  and  whatever  the  merits  of 
case^  is  it  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  general  dielike 
rlueh  is  felt  to  the  practice  ?     Fmidamentally  International  Law 
lias  a  very  loose  connection  with  mondity.     Fart  of  it  is  a  collection 
>f    arbitmrj^   rules   prescribing   conduct  in   matters  with  which 
lorality  has  notliing  to  do  ;  much  of  it  is  based  on  an  assmnption 
liat  right  spiiJigB  from  the  possession  of  brute  force.     No  positive 
loral  standard  can  therefore  exist,  and  a  nation  is  merely  boimd 
conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  rules  which  it  has  been  to  the 
Bonunon  advantage  to  adopt.     It  must  not  hold  to  special  prac- 
jtices  which  fall  below  the  general  level  of  the  customs  by  which 
luinanity  or  enlightened  selfislmess  have  softened  the  reign  of 
L-^e ;  but  it  is  no  way  obliged  to  cultivate  the  soHtary  virtue  of 
cting  up  to  a  moral  ideal  for  the  profit  of  its  enemy  and  its  own 
liurt.    If  we  are  to  beheve  our  good  friends  the  Germans,  and  even 
>theV8  from  whom  perhaps  moderation  and  temper  might  be  more 
liuturally  expected,  England  does  not  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the 
general  rules  of  war,  and  existing  maritime  usage  is  a  blot  upon 
modern   civilization   wluch   her   criminal    selfishness   alone    per- 
;*etuate8 ;  the  seizure  of  enemies'  goods  is  an  act  of  piracy,  the 
i5gal  principle   wliich  allows  it  a  survival  from  the  systematic 
jobbery  of  the  middle  ages.     On  the  otber  hand,  we  are  inWtedto 
imtemplate  tbe  benign  rides  by  which  the  miseries  of  continental 
warfare  are  lessened,   the   firm  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of 
private  property  which   they  embody,    theii*  incessant  growth 

3  C  2 
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towards  more  perfect  humaneness.  In  their  exti'eiue  form  these 
assertions  are  simply  grotesque.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  in 
the  columns  of  newspapers  with  gravity,  or  in  the  pages  of 
responsible  writers  without  deep  indignation.  But  the  motives 
which  imderKe  them  are  more  or  less  consciously  at  the  bottom  of 
a  gi-eat  mass  of  perfectly  honest  desire  for  a  change  of  rule,  which, 
in  virtue  of  its  honesty,  deserves  to  be  treated  with  respect.  It  is 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  consider  for  a  moment  whether  there  is 
any  plausible  ground  for  saying  that  maritime  customs  are  of  low 
moraHty  compared  with  the  usages  which  prevail  on  land. 

The  essential  principles  upon  which  the  rights  of  belligerents 
rest  cannot  be  better  put  than  in  the  words  of  M.  Bluntschli,  the 
most  eminent  German  writer  on  International  Law,  and  a  warm 
opponent  of  existing  maritime  rule.  "A  beUigerent,"  he  says, 
"  may  do  whatever  his  military  operations  require,  that  is  to  say, 
whatever  is  necessaiy  to  obtain  the  object  of  the  war,  so  long  as 
the  general  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  received  usages  of  civilized 
nations  are  not  violated ;"  and  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great 
miUtary  powers,  these  usages  are,  may  be  deduced  from  the  rules 
which  their  representatives  proposed  or  supported  at  Brussels,  and 
from  the  action  of  the  German  ai-my  in  France.  What  the  view 
is  of  the  American  Government  has  been  expressed  ui  their  in- 
stnictions  for  United  States  armies  in  the  field.  From  these 
excellent  authorities  it  must  be  concluded  that  if  the  inmimiity  of 
private  property  by  land  receives  the  homage  of  a  theoretic 
recognition,  its  value  in  practice  is  limited  by  enomious  and 
arbitrary  exceptions.  An  invading  army  has  a  right  in  case  of 
necessity — and  when  armies  are  numbered  by  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands the  necessity  will  always  arise — to  exact  such  suppUes  as  it 
may  need  of  provisions,  of  clothing,  and  of  means  of  tiunsport ;  it 
may  levy  contributions  in  money  ;  it  may  employ  the  population 
in  the  indirect  service  of  war.  In  other  words,  it  may  eat  the  food 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  people,  it  may  deprive  them  of  the  means 
of  moving  what  is  left  to  where  it  may  be  wanted,  it  may  take 
the  bread-winners  to  work,  and  leave  their  children  to  starve. 
It  would  be  hard  to  cite  a  maritime  war  in  which  private  property 
has  been  seized  in  the  course  of  six  months  to  the  value  of  the 
£16,000,000  to  wliich  the  contributions  and  requisitions  amounted 
which  were  levied  by  the  Germans  in  the  occupied  districts  of 
France.  True,  an  invading  army  with  bitter  mockery  gives 
receipts  for  the  goods  and  the  money  which  it  exacts.  It  seizes 
without  compensation,  but,  in  its  infinite  care  for  the  rights  of 
property,  it  presents  the  ownei-s  of  its  spoil  with  vouchei-s  of  a  loss 
for  which  their  own  government  may  indemnify  them  if  it  chooses. 
And  what  is  to  prevent  the  goverrmient  of  the  State  to  which  a 
captured  vessel  belongs  from  indemnifying  its  owners  in  like 
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maimer  ?  In  what  would  the  seizure  of  property  at  sea  differ 
from  its  seizure  on  land  by  requisition  if  an  act  were  performed 
which  the  capturing  belligerent  can  neither  compel  nor  forbid  ? 
In  both  cases  property  is  taken  against  the  will  of  its  owners 
because  the  beUigerent  considers  that  its  possession  will  bring 
nearer  the  submission  of  liis  enemy.  If  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  two,  it  is  that  maritime  capture  has  a  more  imme- 
diate tendency  to  bring  about  its  end.  Its  pressure  is  direct : 
the  seizure  of  property  on  land  merely  facilitates  the  performance 
of  military  acts  which  could  be  otherwise  provided  for.  I  have 
no  wish  to  pretend  that  maritime  war  presents  an  agreeable 
spectacle.  But  it  is  not  for  the  spokesmen  of  military  govern- 
ments to  demand  that  it  shall  be  waged  by  sprinkling  one's 
enemy  with  rose-water.  Morally  England  is  justified  in  practices, 
if  she  thinks  them  necessary  to  her  success  at  sea,  which  arc 
indulged  in  on  land  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  strength  ;  and  she 
may  shut  her  eai-s  without  compunction  to  the  cheap  virtue  of 
nations  who  damn  sins  they  cannot  see  their  way  to  commit. 
The  loose  assertion  and  looser  rhetoric  which  is  common  abroad 
is  only  important  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  a  certain  force  of 
opinion ;  and  the  next  business  is  to  determine  how  great  this 
force  is.  For  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  the  treatment  of 
private  property  at  sea  is  primarily  a  question  between  belligerents 
themselves,  that  therefore  the  weight  and  bulk  of  opinion  is  of 
little  importance.  Neutrals  will  not  throw  their  sword  into  the 
scale  for  the  sake  of  an  abstract  principle  ;  but  their  interests  will 
be  directly  affected  to  the  extent  that  their  trade  with  the 
belligerent  whose  ships  are  captured  is  carried  on  in  his  vessels 
and  by  hLs  merchants.  They  may  suffer  by  the  privation  of  com- 
modities which  are  necessary  to  their  comfort,  or  to  the  existence 
of  their  industries ;  and  their  traders  may  see  their  profits  dis- 
appear in  the  forced  sales  which  they  are  practically  reduced  to 
make  when  vessels  laden  with  their  goods  are  captured  and 
taken  into  the  ports  of  a  country  which  is  not  their  intended 
market.  If  the  injury  which  they  receive  is  not  enough  to  move 
them  to  active  interference,  their  neutrality  will  become  male- 
volent, and  an  inclination  to  embarrass  the  power  which  hurts 
them  wiU  grow,  the  more  that  they  look  upon  the  mischief  which 
is  done  to  them  as  unnecessary,  and  the  motive  which  causes  its 
infliction  as  luijustifiable.  It  is  needless  to  preach  to  Englishmen 
of  the  evils  of  a  malevolent  neutraUty.  Their  measiire  in  English 
estimation  has  been  given  by  the  eagerness  with  which  an  agree- 
ment with  America  was  clutched  at,  which  the  keenest  apprehen- 
sions could  alone  render  intelhgible,  and  necessity  alone  could 
justify.  When  people  are  disposed  to  quarrel,  occasions  of  quarrel 
never  fail  to  present  themselves ;  but,  given  malevolent  feeling, 
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there  is  at  least  one  source  of  collisions  which  can  be  indicated 
beforehand  with  ceiiainty.  So  long  as  the  law  of  contraband 
continues  to  exist,  a  neutral  government  may  wish  to  guarantee 
the  legitimacy,  or  hide  the  noxiousness,  of  the  trade  of  its  subjects 
by  the  use  of  convoys;  and  as  convoys  were  formerly  often Used 
to  cover  traffic  in  forbidden  goods,  so  now  they  might  be  used  by 
a  malevolent  neutral  with  equal  ease  to  protect  belhgerent  shipping. 
In  the  heat  generated  on  the  one  side  by  the  interruption  to  which 
commerce  would  be  subjected,  and  on  the  other  by  the  suspicion 
with  which  convoys  would  be  regarded,  disagreements  would 
occur,  the  consequences  of  which  it  might  not  be  possible  to  limit. 
The  maintenance  of  the  right  of  search  has  already  once  led  us  to 
disaster  and  to  shame  ;  it  has  not  yet  exhausted  its  capacities  of 
ill-doing. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  principle  of  the  immunity  of 
private  property  at  sea  was  brought  seriously  witliin  the  range  of 
practical  poUtics  was  when  the  United  States  refused  to  accede 
to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  by  which  privateering  was  abolished. 
In  an  elaborate  note,  Mr.  Marcy  defined  the  view  of  his  govern- 
ment with  much  fmnkness.  It  was  a  cardinal  piinciple  of  national 
poUcy  that  the  country  should  not  be  burdened  with  the  weight 
of  permanent  aimaments.  If,  therefore,  the  United  States  engaged 
in  hostiUties,  it  would  be  necessary,  under  existing  usages,  to 
supplement  their  inadequate  navy  with  the  resources  of  private 
enterprise ;  but  the  inferiority  of  their  naval  power  would  compel 
them  to  limit  themselves  to  defensive  tactics,  and  their  main 
object  must  be  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  commercial 
shipping.  If  this  could  be  otherwise  assured,  they  would  readily 
abandon  the  right  of  employing  privateers;  and  he  suggested 
that  the  "private  property  of  the  subjects  of  one  or  other  of  two 
belhgerent  powers  should  not  be  subject  to  capture  by  the  vessels 
of  the  other  party,  except  in  case  of  contraband  of  war."  The 
attitude  thus  taken  up  by  the  United  States  was  that  most  in 
accordance  with  their  pennanent  interests.  Secured  from  conti- 
nental war  by  their  remoteness  and  the  extent  of  their  territory, 
it  is  through  their  commercial  marine  that  foreign  powers,  with 
the  doubtful  exception  of  England,  can  alone  attack  them.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that,  in  1870,  Mr.  Fish  expressed 
his  hope  to  Baron  Gerolt  that  "  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  may  soon  be  giatified  by  seeing  the  principle "  of 
the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  "  universally  recognized  as 
another  restraining  and  humanizing  influence  imposed  by  modem 
civiKzation  on  the  art  of  war;"  nor  that  a  treaty  should  have 
been  concluded,  in  1871,  between  the  United  States  and  Italy,  by 
which  it  is  stipulated  that  private  property,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband,   shall  be  exempt  from  capture.     The  feeling  of 
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Russia  has  not  been  indicated  with  equal  precisioD,  but  it  Bhared 

I  the  %iews  of  the  ITmtod  States  in  1854;  and  it  is  not  Hkelj  that  a 

rtState  iVhich  has  always  been  a  proniinent  advocate  of  change  in 

marithne  law,  and  which   has  seen  the  tonnage   entering  and 

jclearing  from  ite  ports  increase  134  per  cent,  in  ten  yeav8»  while  in 

Inaval  force  it  still  occnpie^  the  fourth  or  perhajw  the  fifth  place 

Simong  the  great  powers,  will  have  been  converted  of  late  into  an 

■adherent  of  the   existinj^  nsage.     In   18<>t)  an  Anfitrian  imperial 

'ilotmance  declared  that  *'  nliips  fiml  their  cargoes  belonging  to 

oonatry  with  wliich  Austria  ia  in  a  «tate  of  hostility  cannot  be 

captured  at  sea  by  vessels  of  the  Austrian  navy,  nor  be  condemned 

Dy  the  Austrian  prize  courts,  so  long  as  the  State  to  w^iich  the 

Bhipfi  belong  obsei-ves  a  strict  reciprocity.-'     The  condition  was 

Dbserv^ed  by  both  Pmssia  and   Italy*     The  latter  had,  in  fact, 

ilrcady  passed  a  marine  code,  in  1865,  by  wliich  the  capture  of 

lercantile  vessels  of  a  hoetile  nation  by  its  vessels  of  war  is 

forbidden  in    all  cases  in  which   reciprocity  is  observed.      The 

i^arliament  of  the  North   German  Confederation,  in  bS(i8,  luiani- 

loualy  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  govermnent  to  secure 

the  recognition  of  the  principle  in  qucBtion,  either  by  iiGgotiating 

for  eepamte  treaties,  or  by  obtaining  a  general  ileelaratiou  from 

le  European  Powers*     No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 

ive  effect  to  the  resolution,  but,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1870, 

^nissia  declared  that  the  merchant  vessels  of  its  enemy  should 

lOt  be  subject  to   capture,   whether  the    French  Government 

tecogni^eJ  or  ignored  the  magnanimity  of  abandoning  a  right 

i^luch  the   German   navy  was    powerless  to   eni'orce.      In   the 

ervency  of  hia  zeal  for  hmnaner  law.  Count  Bismarck  took 

leasures  to  impress  iipon  France  the  merits  of  the  new  ductrine. 

le  responded  to  the  confiscation  of  German  vessels  by  imposing 

a  fine  of  100,000  francs  on  each  of  the  occupied  departments,  and 

by  senrliug  as  prisoners  to  Bremen  forty  no  tallies  of  Dijon,  Gray,  and 

Tesoul,     A  zeal  so  warmly  manifested  will  find  other  oeeaeions  for 

fits  exercise ;  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  the  Austrian 

Government  suggested,  during  the  negotiations  for  peace,  that 

Jennany  had  then  an  (opportunity  of  getting  France  to  sun-en der 

ae  right  of  seizing  an  enemy's  property  at  sea,  and  that  **in  this 

jray  the  means  of  bringing  about   an   agreement   at  the  next 

iuropean  Congress  would  be  facilitated.      The   GovLTnment   of 

le  German  Emperor  would  undoubtedly  be  certain  of  the  support 

ioth  of  Russia  and  Italy.' * 

England  therefore  stands  alone  with  powerless  and  discredited 
Trance  in  aflSrming  the  ancient  doctrine.     The  persistent  Ameri- 
can Government,  the  not  less  persistent  statesmen  of  Germany, 
bave   declared   for   a  change  of   nde ;   they   are  known   to  be 
ipported  by  the  more  pow^erful  European  cotmtries^  and  it  is  not 
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likely  that  the  minor  States  will  refuse  to  accept  a  principle  by 
the  adoption  of  which  they  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  right  of  capturing  private 
property  at  sea  enures  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  possessed 
of  the  strongest  navy,  provided  that  it  is  sufficiently  able  to 
defend  itself  by  land.  But  the  minor  States  are  no  longer  in  the 
position  of  Holland  and  Denmark  in  the  last  century ;  they  are 
no  longer  superior  at  sea  to  their  larger  neighbours,  and  they  are 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  so  open  by  land  to  their  probable 
enemies  that  maritime  escapades,  if  they  were  able  to  indulge 
in  them,  would  be  Ukely  to  prove  a  costly  luxury. 

If  we  turn  from  the  action  of  governments  to  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  people  whom  they  govern,  dislike  to  the  capture 
of  private  property  at  sea  is  seen  to  be  as  widely  spread,  and 
its  expression,  freed  from  the  restraints  of  diplomatic  reserve, 
becomes  more  energetic.  It  is  not  only  in  the  wild  talk  of 
German  newspapers  that  France  is  accused  of  having  violated 
the  principles  of  existing  law  in  having  captured  German 
merchant  vessels  during  the  war.  Unaltered  as  the  traditional 
doctrine  is  as  yet  by  prescription  or  by  general  international 
consent,  there  are  pubUcists  who  can  permit  themselves  to  teach 
that  its  authority  is  nullified  by  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider 
its  immoraUly.  M.  Bluntsclili,  whose  intimate  relations  with  the 
Prussian  Government  lend  exceptional  importance  to  his  views, 
says  that — 

"  AlthoiiGfli  maritime  war  is  directed  at^aiiist  the  State  and  not  against 
individuals,  and  althoup^'h  according  to  natural  law  private  property  ought 
to  l)e  respected  at  sea  as  well  as  upon  land,  several  maritime  powers  still 
recognize  the  rig'ht  of  seizuig  and  bringing"  in  vessels  which  are  the 
pro|.)eity  of  the  enemy's  subjects,  and  of  confiscating  the  so-called  hostile 
merchamlise  found  on  board  ;" 

and  adds  that  the  ''  true  modem  principle ''  is  enshrined  in  the 
resolution  dra^^^l  up  in  1859  at  Bremen  by  a  congress  of 
merchants,  who  pardonably  considered  that  the  seizure  of  their 
property  would  be  iniquitous.  Few  other  writere  commit  them- 
selves to  statements  of  equal  daring,  but  Calvo,  RoUn  Jaeque- 
myns,  Pierantoni,  Ahrens,  Lawrence,  Woolsey,  and  a  crowd  of 
less  known  authors  unite  in  advocating  or  appro^ang  of  a  change 
of  doctrine  vd\\\  an  influence  which  extends  ftir  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  respective  countries.  Ortolan,  Hautefeuille,  and  Ileffter 
in  a  qualified  sense,  are  perhaps  the  only  modem  foreigners  of 
acknowledged  position  who  adhere  to  the  liitherto  received 
doctrine. 

If  the  drift  and  force  of  EngUsh  opinion  were  under  considera- 
tion, it  would  be  imnecessarj'  to  dwell  upon  the  ^^ews  of  text 
writers.     Even  in  municipal  law  we  are  Httle  accustomed  to  accept 
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the  iheoriee  of  systematic  fttudoutg;  and  in  matters  in  which  we 
honestly  admit  that  policy  has  a  large  share  in  nnr  decision,  tht* 
national  moU  would  be  little  moved  by  the  eflfoits  of  self-con- 
stituted teachers  of  an  ideal  doctrine.  Jurists  themselves,  hardly 
tnnpted  to  wander  from  the  firm  groimd  of  existing  nde,  are  with 
us  generally  willing  to  abandon  the  future  to  the  care  of  statesmen. 
But  on  the  European  Continent  the  commentaries  and  dicta  of 
legal  writers  enjoy  a  far  diflerent  authority.  In  the  minds  of 
people  accustomed  to  Roman  law,  they  have  something  of  the 
quahty  of  respofisa  pmdentum ;  and  if  in  municipal  law  a  check 
upon  their  influence  is  exercised  by  the  existence  of  codes  and  of 
the  court  wliich  iuteiprets  them,  iu  the  ill-defined  and  unsanc- 
tioned international  custom  which  is  embeUished  with  the  name 
of  Iiiternatit»nal  Law,  it  may  be  used  to  impose  every  vagary 
wliich  tbetiry  or  interest  may  suggest.  In  treating  of  Inter- 
national Law,  writei-s,  impatient  of  the  shifting  and  uncertain 
nature  of  its  principles,  and  craving  to  introduce  a  precision  of 
which  it  is  incapablts  have  always  been  too  apt  to  fintl  its  iides, 
not  in  usages  by  the  method  of  historical  hiquiiy,  but  by  an 
abstract  method  in  the  dictates  of  natnral  law,  the  precepts  of 
which,  born  in  the  imagination  of  its  ijiterpretens,  react  upon 
the  mind  Tsnth  all  the  strength  of  the  divine  origin  Avith  which 
they  are  credited.  They  fonn  the  basis  of  a  faith,  perfectly 
genuin**,  but  attended  with  the  rare  convenience  that  it  lends 
its  authority  vni\\  equal  faciUty  to  either  of  two  inconsistent 
doctrines.  It  can  declare  that  private  property  is  saci*ed,  and 
that  *•  aggression  is  a  natural  right,  the  extent  of  which  is 
measured  by  the  power  which  God  has  bestowed  on  the 
aggressor/'  Principles  so  elasric  are  sure  to  be  insensibly  moulded 
at  tlie  demand  of  convenience,  and  no  examples  can  probably  be 
found  in  which  the  lofty  doctrines  of  foreign  pul)Ucist8  are  at 
varianci*  with  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  their  country* 
But  tlie  solid  practical  value  of  a  faith  is  no  obstacle  to  its  accept- 
ance as  true  by  the  masses,  and  they  are  not  less  likely  to  believe 
in  tlie  iui(|uity  of  P^ngUsh  pohcy  that  they  expect  to  gain  by  its 
discomfiture. 

But,  after  all,  the  p(;hcy  of  gmnting  immunity  to  the  private 
property  of  an  enemy  must  be  judged  by  its  direct  effects  in  waiv 
Is  England  likely  to  put  such  stress  upon  her  enemies  by  the 
capture  of  their  ships  and  the  blockade  of  their  porta  as  to  make 
her  own  ]i>ftscs  of  small  account  I  or  is  she  hkely  to  gain  so  much 
by  tlie  safety  of  her  own  commercial  marine  as  to  render  it  wise 
to  forego  the  right  of  destroying  the  commerce  of  her  enemy! 
Tlie  answer  would  not  be  uncertain  if  the  conditions  under  which 
II  niaritime  war  were  to  be  now  carried  on  resembled  those  under 
which  England  kept  tlie  seas  in  the  g^eat  days  of  old.     But  in 
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some  ways  they  are  startlingly  altered  for  the  worse,  and  in  none 
is  it  clear  that  they  are  bettered.  Her  probable  enemies  are  not 
more  vulnerable  than  before ;  perhaps  they  are  less  so  ;  while  she  is 
herself  far  more  open  to  attacks  upon  her  trade,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  attack  may  be  graver.  In  picturing  the  incidents  of 
a  future  maritime  struggle,  the  mind  naturally  recurs  to  the  time 
when  the  navies  of  Fmnce  had  been  swept  from  the  seas,  and 
their  few  remaining  ships  lurked  behind  the  guns  of  Rochefort 
and  Brest.  Now  and  then  a  frigate  ventured  timidly  out,  and 
spread  momentary  alarm  through  the  Channel ;  a  few  privateers 
worried  the  more  defenceless  traders;  but,  as  a  rule,  British 
commerce  was  undisturbed,  and  Europe  was  suppUed  with 
its  necessaries  by  written  pennission  of  the  Government  of 
England.  But  to  produce  effects  like  these,  a  naval  force  requires 
not  less  to  be  omnipresent  than  strong.  When  war  was  declared 
in  1803,  Pitt  pronounced  the  number  of  available  ships  to  be 
alarmingly  insufficient.  Yet  270  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  were 
ready  to  harass  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  to  blockade  his 
coasts,  and  to  protect  our  own  trade.  When  war  ceased  in  1814, 
157  frigates  and  437  cruisers  of  other  classes  were  in  commission. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  1875  the  British  navy  is  superior  in  com- 
bative strength  to  any  forces  that  could  be  united  against  it.  It 
is  not  the  place  here  to  affirm  or  deny  the  pretension.  But  after 
deducting  from  the  list  of  its  vessels  those  which  its  line  of 
battle  would  demand,  and  those  which  are  unsuited  for  the 
destruction  or  protection  of  commerce,  it  is  hard  to  eniunerate 
a  hundred  and  forty  sail,  from  the  Agincourt  to  a  gun  vessel, 
which  could  be  used  for  all  the  varied  duties  entailed  by  the 
enforcement  of  our  present  policy.  While,  therefore,  in  1803  trade 
was  protected  by  one  cruiser  to  eveiy  sixty-six  vessels  of  the 
mercantile  marine  of  the  United  Kingdom,  each  vessel  employed 
in  like  manner  would  now  be  charged  with  the  care  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty-two  traders ;  or,  to  make  the  same  comparison  in 
another  form,  in  1803  every  cruiser  guarded  7,650  tons  of  British 
shipping  entering  or  clearing  outw^ards  on  foreign  trade  during  the 
year,  and  in  1875  the  amount  so  protected  would  be  32,000  tons, 
or  more  than  four  times  as  much.  Of  course  the  number  of 
cruisers  would  be  soon  increased.  Mail  steamers  would  be  armed, 
and  every  building  slip  of  sufficient  size  would  contribute  its 
quota  to  the  fleets  of  the  nation.  But  vessels  of  the  weight 
required  in  modem  warfare  cannot  be  improvised  by  the  score. 
They  are  costly,  and  they  take  long  to  build.  The  resources  of 
England,  great  as  they  are,  would  be  strained  in  the  production 
and  maintenance  of  the  600  and  odd  giants  which  would  be 
now  needed  to  do  the  work  of  the  594  puny  cruisers  of  1814. 
What   matter?   it  may  be  asked.    We  have  more  ships  now 
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than  our  aJversaries  would  have,  and  we  can  add  more  rapidly 

their    number.      But    it    does  matter.     It  is  not  merely  a 

ueetion   of    destroying   the   commerce   of    our   enemies,    it    is 

e  of  protecting  our  own.      Paucity  or  relative  weakness  of 

esBek  iR  of  far  lees  importance  for  attack  than  for  defence.     The 

'e«8or  has  choice  of  time,  place,  and  object  of  attack ;  and  the 

r  of  making  this  choice  has  become  more  valuable  in  pro- 

ftion  to   the  means  which  Rteara  lias  given  of  striking  rapid 

d  unexpected  blows.     But  convoy uig  or  covering  ships  must  be 

dy  at  every  moment,  present  at  every  point,  and  able  to  fight 

e  best  of  the  vessels  employed  by  the  enemy  in  raiding  upon 

mmerce.     Trade  cannot  be  safe  now,  as  it  was  seventy  years 

gOj  unless  our  cruisers  swarm,  as  they  swarmed  then,  in  every 

ater  where  our  merchant  flag  is  seen.    And  after  all  it  may  be 

[uesticmed,  whatever  their  iiumber,  whether  their  task  could  be 

fectually  performed.     Steam  and  electiicity  have  enormously 

creased   the   difficulties  of    blockading  a  coast,   and   it    was 

roved  in   the  American  war  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 

considerable  proportion  of  fast  vessels  attempting  ingress  or 

egress  from  Bucceeding   in   their  object.      Cniisers  are  not  less 

h\e   than  merchantmen  to  elude  a  blockading  force,  and  if  its 

vigilance  forbids  them  to  bring  in  their  prizes,  they  have   only 

bum  them  and  sink  them.      It  cannot  therefore  be  assumed 

at  EngUah  commerce  would  be  carried  on  imder  no   greater 

risks  than  those  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  in  the  past, 

a  war  were  now  to  break  out  with  the  United  States  or  France, 

it  even  a  while  hence  mth  Germany  or  Bussia.      It  is  true  that 

e  precautions  which  neutral  States  are  compelled  by  modern 

inion  to  take  against  a  violation  of  their  neutrality  limit  the  area 

tliin  which  the  vessels  of  a  nation  destitute  of  colonies  can 

mmit  depredations.     It  is  no  longer  the  custom  to  permit  belli- 

ts  to  bring   prizes  into  neutral  ports,   except  in   cases  of 

ity.    It  is  likely  that,  under  a  growing  usage,  cniisers  would 

e  forbidden  to  receive  supplies  of  coal  greater  than  those  neces^ 

ry  to  carry  them  to  their  own  comitry,  and  wfuild  be  refused 

rmisaion  to  remain  more  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time  in  a 

eutral  poit,  imless  ill-will  towards  England,  or  expectation  of  her 

efeat,  suggested  disobedience  to  a  rule  which  has  not  yet  har- 

ened  into  strict  law.     But  the  Atlantic  can  be   scoured  from 

lurope  or  America  ^^ithout  the  use  of  foreign  harbours,  and  in 

me  maritime  wars  hostile  vessels  would   find  ports  of  supply 

tliiu  reach  of  the  China  or  West  Indian  seas.      In  order  that  a 

^vere  stress  should  be  put  upon  England,  that  the  sources  of  its 

ealth  should  be  deeply  touched,  more  deeply  perhaps  than  those 

nations  whose  vessels  it  might  at  the  very  moment  be  driving 

om  the  seas,  tlie  number  of  ships  captured  need  not  be  large. 
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Commerce  is  sensitive.  English  commerce  is  more  sensitive, 
because  more  essential  to  the  life  of  the  people,  than  that  of  any 
other  country ;  and  imcertainty  may  injure  it  as  fatally  as  actual 
loss.  We  are  not  without  warnings  to  guide  us  in  forecasting  its 
eflFects.  During  the  whole  coui-se  of  the  American  civil  war,  the 
Confederate  cruisers  seized  no  more  than  169  vessels,  of  an  average 
size  of  510  tons.  Nevertheless  the  ordinary  sea  rate  of  insur- 
ance of  thirty  shillings  per  ton  on  vessels  trading  to  England 
was  gradually  swelled  by  the  addition  of  a  war  rate  to  seventy 
shillings;  and  in  1861,  and  the  two  following  years,  388,830  tons 
of  United  States  shipping  were  transferred  into  English  hands, 
against  47,620  tons  in  the  three  preceding  years.  The  degree  in 
which  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  further  affected  the  American 
marine  by  arresting  ship-building  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
general  substitution  of  iron  for  wooden  ships  which  took  place 
coincidently.  But  after  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
results  of  this  change,  it  is  startling  to  find  that,  while  the  tonnage 
of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  entering  their  ports  in 
1861  exceeded  that  of  foreign  vessels  by  2,806,363  tons,  in  1866 
the  excess  of  foreign  over  American  tonnage  so  entering  was 
more  than  1,000,000  tons  out  of  a  total  of  8.000,000,  and  in  1871 
was  more  than  2,500,000,  out  of  a  total  of  10,000,000.  But  the 
American  civil  war  was  in  no  serious  sense  a  maritime  war ;  and 
the  amount  of  risk  and  consequent  terror  caused  by  the  few  weak 
vessels  of  the  Confederate  States  is  no  sufiicient  measure  of  the 
harm  which  would  be  done  to  the  mercantile  fleets  of  England  by 
the  efforts  of  a  people  who  began  war  in  possession  of  a  navy, — 
who  could  build  vessels  for  itself,  and  who,  if  unable  to  contest, 
possession  of  the  seas,  would  devote  its  whole  force  to  throwing 
British  trade  into  confusion.  To  what  height  such  confusion 
might  rise  may  perhaps  be  indicated  by  the  history  of  the  insur- 
ance rates  paid  on  cotton  from  the  Confederate  ports.  The  extra 
war  rate,  which  in  1862,  was  35«.  a  ton,  grew  vd\\\  the  strin- 
gency of  the  blockade  till  it  reached  6O5.  at  the  commencement 
of  1864.  During  that  year  it  sprung  shai-ply  up  to  100/j. ;  then 
to  120.9. ;  and  at  last  quotations  became  nominal,  and  insur- 
ances almost  ceased  to  be  effected.  As  in  a  monetary  crisis,  so  in 
maritime  commerce,  distrust  up  to  a  certain  point  of  intensity 
produces  only  strain  and  inconvenience.  That  point  passed, 
action  becomes  suddenly  paralyzed,  and  results  follow  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  cause  of  distrust  has  in- 
creased. It  is  not  probable  that  the  Thames  or  the  Mersey  will 
ever  be  affronted  by  blockading  squadrons,  but  it  would  be  rash 
to  say  that  a  stress  far  short  of  that  produced  by  blockade  would 
not  be  enough  to  give  birth  to  panic  among  the  multiform  indus- 
tries of  England.     If,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  British  shipping 
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rtjre  to  pass  to  neutral  ownere,  there  is  no  certainty  how  much  of 

woiJd  ever  retuni.      It  ie  hard  to  guide  coimnerce  away  from  a 

path  which  it  has  leanit  even  for  a  shoii  time  to  tread.     It  might 

L*e  long  before  England  recovered  that  mastery  over  the  carrying 

trade  of  the  world,  wliieh  it  now  pussesees^  or  even  before  she 

eould  rescue  the  supply  of  her  own  markets  from  the  grasp  of 

foreigners.      Meanwhile  the   shipping  of  her  enemy  would  be 

^'iiined.     Granted,     But  the  proHperity  of  neither  France  nor  the 

Jnited  States  is  so  closely  identified  with  their  navigation  as  U 

that  of  England  with  hers;  and  the  transfer  of  eveiy  Russian 

^oat  into  Geiman  or  Swedish  hands  would  not  throw  out  of  culti- 

iration  an  acre  of  the  ground  from  wliicb  the  riches  of  the  empire 

[>ring.      If  two  men  set  fire  to  each  other's  houises,  he  is  apt  to 

Jose  most  who  has  most  to  lose, 

The  custom  of  seizing  private  property  at  sea  appeai-g,  in 
fact,  to  be  of  more  and  more  doubtful  advantage  to  Eng- 
'land,  as  we  turn  from  its  possible  effect  upon  shipping  to  that 
which  it  is  likely  to  have  in  other  ways  in  the  well-being  of 
le  nation.  With  the  exception  of  England,  the  gi*eat  powei^e, 
ten  as  a  whole»  are  countries  which  import  commodities  the 
Be  of  which  tl>ey  can  forego  for  a  time,  ^liich  raise  for  them- 
elves  the  neceBsaries  of  life,  and  whicb,  at  a  pinch,  can  obtain 
ehat  they  retjuii-e  by  land  transport.  England  alone  draws 
[>ni  abroad  raw  material,  on  which  most  of  its  wealth  and  part 
jf  its  subsistence  depend ;  it  alone,  destitute  of  a  land  fron- 
ier,  is  a  slave  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  statistics  of  the 
fiports  and  exports  of  Russia,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  France 
i,re  eloquent  of  the  contrast  between  their  position  and  that  of 
•Ingland,  Geimany,  from  the  form  in  which  its  returns  are  made 
up,  cannot  well  be  brought  into  comparison,  but  it  differs  in  no 
^essential  respect  from  the  other  powers.  The  only  raw  materials 
timportant  from  their  value  which  reach  Russia  by  sea  are  raw 
uotton,  cotton  yarn,  and  unmanufactured  metals ;  the  only  manu- 
factured articles,  deprivation  of  which  would  cause  serious  embar- 
Irassraent^  are  metal  wares  and  machines.  In  1870  the  value  of 
[.the  foimer  amounted  to  £7,730,2o*J,  and  of  the  latter  to  £5,093,252. 
iThe  United  States  import  no  raw  material  in  considerable  quanti- 
I  ties  except  iron  and  tin,  of  wliich  the  value  in  1872-3  w^as 
[£h,0U2,528  ;  no  important  manufactureSt  except  that  of  machinery, 
I  depend  upon  foreign  products  for  their  existence;  and  cotton,  linen, 
ad  woollen  stuffs,  which  may  posdbly  be  looked  upon  as  necessi- 
llies,  were  introduced  to  the  valne  of  £11,25<j,'I2o.  France  ap- 
Iproaohes  more  nearly  to  England.  Excluduig  ai-ticleg  of  food,  the 
ffdx  commodities  of  which  the  largest  quantities  renter  the  country 
^.  lire  raw  materials  destined  in  the  main  to  be  manufactured,  or  to 
I^Kbe  used  in  manufacture.    The  valne  of  the  silk,  raw  cotton,  wool, 
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timber,  flax,  and  coal  impoi-ted  in  1871  was  £50,032,000.  But 
eix  correepoiiding  commodities  imported  into  Great  Biitain  in 
1873 — ^viz.,  cotton,  wool,  timber,  flax,  &c,,  silk  and  hide« — rt?ached 
a  gross  valuG  of  £117^90,327-  Again,  take  the  value  of  the 
8eA-boni©  exports.  Those  from  Russia  amomited  in  1870  to 
£41.483308,  and  from  Fmnce  in  1872  to  £131,401,636.  The 
United  States  in  1872-3  reported  seawards  domestic  commoditieii 
to  tlie  value  of  £133,614,0H0-  From  Great  Britain  tlie  value  of  | 
the  merchandise  exported  in  1873  was  £310,994,765.  But  it  is  in 
matters  touching  life  rather  than  mere  prosperity  that  the  oontt- 
parisou  is  most  unfavourable  to  England,  Russia  imports  no 
neceesaiy  food  except  salt  and  fish.  Of  these,  a  large  proportiou 
enter  by  land,  and  the  value  of  the  remainder  amounts  only  to 
£*s  11,000-  The  United  States  suffice  to  themselves.  France  may 
be  taken  to  retain  for  her  own  consumption,  out  of  the  grain  and 
flour  which  she  imports,  a  quantity  to  the  average  value  of  littlr* 
less  than  £4,0(M),000  yearly  ;  and  in  1872  the  imports  of  animak, 
meat,  and  salt  fish,  by  sea,  exceeded  the  total  exports  of  the 
same  articles  by  about  £o(K>,000.  But  England,  in  1873,  drew 
upon  the  world  outside  her  for  £71,103,778  worth  of  the  baretrt. 
necessaries  for  her  own  consumption — ^for  grain,  rice,  and  pota- 
toes, for  animals,  bac<»ii,  meat,  and  cheese,  In  that  year  207  Ibst 
of  foreign  wheat,  wheat-flour,  rice,  and  foreign  potatoes  were 
consumed  per  head  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  King^ 
dom ;  while  in  1803  an  importation  of  less  than  1|  lb,  per  head 
of  wheat  and  flour  were  enough  to  supplement  the  produce  of 
the  country.  Large  also  as  the  importation  of  food  already  is, 
it  increases  every  year  dispropoiiionately  to  the  gn-*M^h  of  popu* 
lation.  In  the  three  years  beginning  with  1859,  6*98  lbs.  of  foreign 
bacon,  cheese,  rice,  and  potatoes  were  consumed  per  head  of  tiie 
popidation  ;  in  the  three  years  beginning  with  18G(i,  tl'  fity 

of  the  same  articles  used  was  10*88  lbs. ;  and  in  the  con    ^       niig 
period  begiiming  with  1870,  the  quantity  was  37*42  lbs.    In  the 
event  of  a  laaritiiue  war,  it  would  be  impossible  at  once  to  hand 
over  to  neutrals  the  care  of  importing  the  vast  mass  of  neceaMiiy 
commodities.     Ultimately  the  task  might  fall  too  wholly  to  them, 
but  for  some  time  the  bulk  of  the  food  imports,  no  L         '        of 
the  materials  which  are  needed  to  supply  the  looms  of  3        .    ster 
and  Bradford,  would  continue  to  be  borne  in  our  ships.    Mw- 1 
chamlisu  would  be  liable  to  capture,  markets  to  panic,  and  the 
distress  %vliich  restricted  production,  consequent  upon  high  prices, 
would  impose  upon  the  working  claases,  would  be  intensified  by  I 
the  dearness,  and  perhaps  by  a  scarcity  of  prov-isions.     In  face  of  | 
these  facts,  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  behe£  that 
England  has  any  interest  in  maintaining  belUgercnt  privilege  at  I 
sea  is  not  a  mere  superstition,  and  whether  Mr.  Cobdeu  was  not 
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liglit  ill  saj-iDg  that  "Englishmen  Uavt%  al»u\u  all  other  peopk-  m 
tho  world,  an  interest  in  extending  the  Declamtion  of  Paris  so  as 
to  include  the  exemption  of  private  property  from  capture  hy 
govermnent  vessels,"     Shall  we  bring  our  wars  to  triumphant 
issues  by  dopri\^g  ourselves  of  bread,  and  our  enemies  of  wine  I 
The  common  and  most  plausible  argument  for  maintaining  the 
actual  law  of  the  seas  ia  that  Great  Briton,  not  being  a  militiiry 
power,  cannot  relinquish  any  means  of  bringing  her  enemies  to 
terms ;   that  if  tlie  immimity  of  private  property  at  sea  were 
recognized,  a  defeated  navy  need  only  retire  within  the  protection 
of  its  harbours  to  render  its  country  no  less  than  itself  inaccessible; 
and  that  before  long  commercial  blockades^  the  last  weapon  of 
maritime  States,  would  slip  from  their  hands,  because,  the  freedom 
of  private  property  being  admitted  in  principle,  its  confiscation 
would  nu  longer  be  justified,  except  when  the  character  of  mer- 
chandise makes  its  supply  to  an  enemy  a  direct  aid  to  his  hostili- 
ties.    To  take*  the  latter  point  fii-st ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
campaign  would  be  opened  against  commercial  blockade  by  the 
advocates  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  so  soon  as 
the  recognition  of  the  latter  principle  had  been  secured.     But  the 
surrender  of  one  usage  does  not   theoretically  follow  from  the 
abandonment  of  the  otlier.     The  capture  of  enemies'  property  at 
sea  has  no  aim  bej^ond  the  immediate  injury  caused  by  the  act 
itself;  a  commercial  blockade,  on  the  other  liand,  is  a  military  act 
[ia  80  far  as  it  involves  an  occupation  of  the  temtorial  waters  of 
L  the  enemy,  and  sometimes  it  is  an  indispensable  part  of  an  offensive 
^Ia&*    An  army  does  not  permit  hostile  trade  to  be  carried  on 
rthrough  its  lines  or  across  the  territorj^  which  it  occupies ;  and 
I  detached  forces  are  often  engaged  less  in  strategic  occupation 
■than  in  denying  to  the  enemy  the  fiscal  and  commercial  advan- 
Ttages  wliich  he  would  reap  from  the  possession  of  liis  own  pro- 
[vinces   and   his    own    roads.      A   blockading   squadron   holds   a 
Btrictly  analogous  position.     It  occupies  a  part  of  the   hostile 
Iterritoiy,  and   in  virtue   of  its  militaiy  superiority  within  that 
[territory  it  forbids  the  access  of  commodities,  and  dries  up  the 
konrces  of  customs  revenue.    In  exceptional  cases,  a  commercial 
f'blocfcade  materially  affects  the  issue  of  hostilities*     That  which 
[closed  the  port-s  of  the  Confederate  States  was  an  essential  ^-loment 
in  a  system  of  compression  on  every  side  wliich  was  intended  to 
Btille  into  inanition  a  countiy  inadequately  furnished  with  the 
biocessaries   of  war.     Seizure   of  private  property  therc^fore  for 
attempted  breach  of  blockade  ia  not  the  end  in  itself;  it  is  the 
exaction  of  a  penalty  for  interference  %vith  an  act  which,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  military  discretion,  a  belligerent  declares  to  be  necessaiy 
for  the  attainment  of  his  objects.     It  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
reneral  immunit^^  from  capture  of  private  property  at  sea. 
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For  the  present,  however,  the  right  of  blockade  is  unthreatened. 
The  first  objection  is  the  immediate  and  practical  one.  Is  it  true 
that  England,  in  giving  up  the  right  of  seizing  private  property 
at  sea,  would  sun-ender  the  best  or  the  only  means  of  reducing 
her  enemies  ?  It  is  not  a  complete  answer  to  say  that  it  has  been 
proved,  if  it  has  in  fact  been  proved,  that  she  has  more  to  gain 
than  lose  commercially  by  an  abolition  of  the  practice.  A  gun 
may  be  more  likely  than  not  to  burst  in  one's  hands,  and  yet  it 
may  be  better  to  use  it  than  to  be  wholly  unarmed.  But  if  the 
gun  will  not  carry  to  where  one's  enemy  is  standing,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  getting  near  him,  it  is  best  to  go  home  and  draw  the 
charge.  And  the  latter  is  very  much  the  state  of  things  nowa- 
days with  respect  to  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea.  The 
value  of  the  privilege  has  been  destroyed  partly  by  the  magni- 
tude of  our  own  victories,  partly  by  the  concessions  which  were 
made  to  neutrals  in  the  Declamtion  of  Paris.  When  the  policy  of 
maritime  States  centered  in  the  possession  of  colonies  and  of  a 
monopoly  of  colonial  trade,  and  when  enemies'  goods  cou]d  be 
torn  from  the  custody  of  a  neutral,  disasters  to  mercantile  shipping 
and  the  capture  of  private  property  swept  commerce  from  the 
ocean,  and  seemed  to  pierce  to  the  heart  of  national  prosperity. 
But  no  other  State  than  England  is  now  a  great  colonial  power. 
Great  Britain  is  surfeited  with  colonies.  She  has  no  wish  for  those 
that  are  left  to  her  former  adversaries ;  colonial  monopoly  is  an 
abomination  to  her,  and  her  enemies  may  buy  in  her  own  or  in 
any  other  markets,  sure  that  the  goods  which  they  have  bought 
will  be  deHvered  by  a  neutral  carrier.  It  is  conceivable  that  a 
great  State  might  go  to  war  to  rob  England  of  her  colonies  or  her 
commerce ;  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  Germany,  or  Russia, 
or  the  United  States  would  end  a  war  xmdertaken  for  serious 
objects  in  order  to  save  their  mercantile  marine  from  loss  or  even 
from  extinction. 

The  fact  is,  whether  we  Uke  to  face  it  or  not,  that  in  a  purely 
maritime  war  England  can  reap  little  profit,  and  might  find  ruin. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  vast  extension  of  her  trade  has  made  her 
indefinitely  more  vulnerable.  On  the  other,  she  cannot  put  decisive 
or  even  severe  stress  upon  any  probable  foe  by  merely  capturing  his 
merchant  navy.  Even  the  right  of  blockade  may  be  of  doubtful 
use  to  her.  On  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  its 
efficacy  has  been  annihilated  by  railways.  Except  in  the  impro- 
bable case  of  the  whole  land  frontier  of  an  enemy  being  occupied, 
he  could  import  eveiy  foreign  commodity  generally  with  little 
addition  to  its  cost,  never  with  such  additions  as  to  be  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  its  purchase.  A  war  with  France  would 
merely  divert  the  trade  of  Havre  and  Marseilles  to  Antwerp  and 
Genoa;   a  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  would  merely 
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icrowj  the  quayn  of  Rotterdam.    It  it*  ai^surcdly  a  matter  for  grave 

Icoiisidemtiou   whether,  under  these  altered  circumstances,  it  ib 

?'orth  while  to  maintain  a  traditional  poUoy  iu  defiance  of  nearly 

universal  opinioa,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  accept  a 

^jchaogc  which  may  be  to  our  advantage,  wliich  cannot  hurt  us 

auch,  and  which  leaves   untouched  iu  the   Buiallest   particular 

I  that  fighting  strength  of  our  navies  which,  far  otherwise  than 

Ithe  plunder  of  merchantmen,  gave  into  our  hands  the  empire  "^ 

[the  seas. 

If^  however^  the  interests  of  England  seem  not  only  to  permit 
..but  to  demand  that  concession  t;hall  be  made  on  one  of  the  two 
I  great  branches  of  luternationul  Law  %vhich  are  threatened  vnih 
revolution,  in  respect  of  the  other  it  is  at  least  open  to  argument 
whether  the  interests  of  England  do  not  equally  demand  tliat 
existing  law  shall,  at  all  costs,  l)e  upheld.     What  that  law  is 
con   be  open  to  no  doubt.      It  rests  upon  the  broad  principle 
^tliat   the  commercial  acts  of  an  individual  cannot  compmrnise 
lie  neutrality  of  the  State  to  whicli  he  belongs.     The  subjects 
[of  every  State  have   a  general   right  to   carry  on   trade   \\ith 
jovenmients  or  individuals  with  whom  their  nation  is  in  amity ; 
land  as  it  is  only  through  being  membei^s  of  a  State  that  they 
ive  rights  or  duties  iu  reference  to  other  peiTions,  in  dcahug 
itU  any  one  not  a  member  of  the  same  State  they  have  only 
aote   in  what  relation   he  stands  to  their  o^vn    government. 
It*  that   relation   is   friendly,  they  must  not  commit  unfriendly 
I  acts,  and  therefore  when   he  is   at  war  they  must  not   aid  in 
[the  hostiUties  of  his  enemy,  but,  except  to  this  extent,  his  quar- 
rels are  immaterial  to  them,  and  in  perfoiming  colourleiss  acts, 
ictated  neither  by  benevolent  nor  by  hostile  feeliagSi  they, are 
lot  bound  to  consider  in  what   way   he    may  be  accidentally 
iffected.     Commercial  acts,  done  in  the  way  of  business,  are  of 
colourless  nature.      They  are  innocent  on  the  part  of  the 
idividual,  and  they  afford  no  presumption  of  unfriendliness  on 
Jtlie  part  of  tlie  State  to  which  he  belongs.    But,  however  legiti- 
aate    neutral    traffic  may  be  in  its    motive,  it   is   often  highly 
noxious  to  a  beUigerent,  and  he  is  therefore  pennitted  to  take 
loh  measures,  \v-ithin  places  where  lie  has  a  right  to  act,  as  are 
aecessary  to  protect  him  from  injury.     In  the  case  of  merehanriise 
contraband  of  war,  he  can  seize  goods  on  the  high  seas,  and  can 
EJonfiscate  them.     On  the  one  hand,  in  doitig  so  he  is  not  held  to 
[joumiit  an  act  of  war  against  the  neutral  State ;  on  the  other 
Mid,  tlie  latter*  by  abandoning  the  trader  to  liim,  is  freed  from  all 
QSponsibility.     The  convenience  of  this  usage  is  ob^'ious,  and  at 
ao  time  since  International  Law  assumed  definite  form  has  it*s 
Authority  been   uncertain.     The    pmctice    of  nations  has  been 
ivariable*  and  at  the  rare  moment  when  pretensions  at  variance 
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with  the  admitted  principle  have  been  put  forward,  State  papers 
have  vindicated  it  with  equal  clearness  and  decision.  Of  late, 
however,  some  writers  on  International  Law,  more  especially  in 
Germany,  have  asserted  a  contrary  doctrine,  which  was  imfortu- 
nately  echoed  in  English  newspapers  during  the  war  of  1870,  and 
which  has  been  raised  into  practical  importance  through  its  adop- 
tion by  the  German  Government.  M.  Blimtschli,  for  instance, 
while  admitting  the  general  rule  that  a  neutral  individual  is 
permitted  to  trade  at  his  own  risk  in  contraband  merchandise, 
pretends  that  although  "the  neutral  State  cannot  be  asked  to 
prevent  the  issue  in  small  quantities  of  arms  and  mimitions 
of  war,  it  is  altogether  diflferent  with  wholesale  export.  The 
latter  gives  a  sensible  advantage  to  one  of  the  two  parties, 
and  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  is,  in  fact,  a  subsidy."  The 
principle  that  State  responsibility  exists  at  all  being  once  admitted, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  measure  its  application ;  and  in  the  com- 
plaints addressed  to  Lord  Granville  by  Coimt  Bemstoi-ff  it  is 
nakedly  paraded  without  shame  or  affectation.  England  was  dis- 
tinctly accused  of  acting  in  violation  of  her  duties  as  a  neutral  in 
suffering  the  export  to  France  of  coal  and  horses,  and  in  permitting 
contracts  to  be  entered  into  by  the  French  Government  witfi 
English  houses  for  the  supply  of  arms  and  ammimition ;  she  was 
held  "morally  responsible  for  the  blood  which  was  being  shed** 
through  "  the  permission  of  such  abuses ;"  and  she  was  told,  as 
Belgium  has  since  been  told,  that  it  is  "  the  duty  of  every  govern- 
ment to  bring  its  own  law  into  harmony  with  International  Law,** 
as  imderstood  by  the  statesmen  of  Germany.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  this  language  was  no  more  than  the  petulant  expression 
of  that  ill-temper  which  characterized  the  ordinary  German  view 
of  English  conduct  at  the  time,  especially  as,  with  strange  incon- 
sistency, the  clearly  non-neutral  sale  to  French  agents  of  surplus 
munitions  of  war,  direct  from  the  public  arsenals  of  the  United 
States,  excited  none  of  the  bitterness  which  was  poured  out  on 
legitimate  trade  in  England.  But  the  supposition  is  forbidden  by 
the  language  of  Prince  Bismarck  at  a  subsequent  time.  In  1872, 
Count  von  Beust  informed  his  government  of  a  conversation  with 
Lord  Granville,  in  which  the  latter  had  mentioned  a  declaration 
on  the  part  of  Prince  Bismarck  that  acceptance  of  the  rules  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  by  Germany  must  depend  upon  the  exten- 
sion of  State  responsibility  to  the  sale  of  ai-ms  and  munitions  of 
war ;  and  a  modification  of  International  Law  to  that  effect  would 
be  so  clearly  in  the  interests  of  the  power  entering  on  war  in  the 
highest  state  of  preparation,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  German  Government  will  urge  the  new  doctrine  on  eveiy 
convenient  opportimity.  That  no  remonstrance  was  addressed  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  controversy  with  England  was 
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iropped,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  discovery,  made  while  the 
I  correfTpondenee  with  Lord  Granville  was  going  on.  that,  tmder  a 
[Treaty  of  1828,  contraband  of  war  on  its  way  from  tho  United 

ifates  to  an  enemy  of  Prussia  was  not  liable  to  confiscation.  As 
Yviii,  it  is  true,  Germany  stands  alone  in  a  distinct  attempt  to 
'reverse  the  estabhshed  law,  though  some  of  the  complaints  made 

of  the  conduct  of  France  by  the  Gotremment  of  Marshal  Serrano 

jcamo  perilously  near  to  an  assei*tion  of  a  like  principle*    But  the 

*Ppy  ftC'cident  of  peace  is  the  only  reaaon  for  the  momentary 

^iriet  in  which  the  siiliject  lies.  Every  great  military  power^  or, 
f5n  other  words,  every  State  which  is  looking  forward  to  wars  in 

wrhich  it  hopes  to  win  by  the  excellence  of  its  organization  or  the 
tmasa  of  its  forces,  has  an  interest  in  denying  to  its  adverearies  the 

ineans  of  filling  their  arsenals  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  more  that  military  success  depends  rather  upon  long  and 
f painful  preparation  than  upon  tho  qualities  of  an  individual,  the 
rless  will  the  posHossoi's  of  great  armies  tolerate  interference  with 

the  rewards  wluch  they  consider  their  foresight  to  have  earned. 

Supplies  obtiihied  in  neutral  markets  may  adjourn,  but  can  hardly 

r  change,  the  issue  of  a  war.     But  the   ease  with  which  warlike 

[Btores  can  be  bought  wholesale,  the   readiness  with  which  they 

be  transported  by  steamer  and  rail,  tho  quantities  which  thft 

less  of  modern  armies  demand,  may  strike  the  imagination  of 

ielligerent  in   fact,  and   certainly  aHVnd  him  a  i>retence  for 

leclaring  that  his  enemy  owes  his  power  of  resistance  to  neutral 
[aid.  An  arsenal  falls*  and  the  enemy  makes  a  contract  in  England 
for  America  for  half  a  million  of  rifles;  an  army  furrendei-K,  and 

Jweden  is  stripped  of  horses  to  furnish  the  new  levies  wath  trans- 
Fport.  Every  day  that  an  overgrown  army  remains  in  the  field 
[adds  new  weight  to  the  burdens  of  the  nation  ;  every  day  that  a 
^citizen  army  is  away  from  home,  the  strain  upon  the  feelings  of 

the  whole  population  becomes  more  tense.     It  is  nnt  altogether  t<» 

be  wondered  at  that  in  the  heat  of  war  a  German  lost  his  temper 

with  whatever  helped  to  prolong  the  agony  of  France  and  his  own 

I  inconvenience.     We  may  be  sure  that  a  like  cause  will  always 
produce  a  like  result.      The  next  successful  belligerent .  will  be 
equally  irritated,  and  Mnll  have  equal  occasion  to  vent  his  irritation 
on  England.     This  would  signify  little  but  for  two  reasons.     First, 
that  L(U*d  (iranville  infeUcitously  said  to  Count  Benistoi-ff  that 
**  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  con- 
reultation  with  other  nations  as  to  the  possil>iHty  of  jidopting  in 
common  a  stricter  rule:"  and  secondly,  that  the  principle  of  a 
tricter  nde  has  been  so  far  admitted   as  to   render  it  some- 
c%*hat  difficult  to  escape  from  a  fui-ther  application  of  it.     So  long 
as  the  duties  of  a  neutral  State  stopped  short  a!  the  obligation 
prevent  aji  act  of  war  from  being  committed   or   prepared 
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in  its  essentials  by  the  belligerent  within  the  neutral  territory,  a 
broad  and  wholesome  distinction  existed  between  non-neutral  and 
commercial  acts.  But  so  soon  as  England  conceded  that  she  ought 
to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  even  as  a  strictly  commercial  act,  of  a 
vessel  which,  when  deUvered  into  beUigerent  hands,  is  intended  to 
be  used  for  warlike  pui-poses,  she  granted  that,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  traffic  in  merchandise  ought  to  be  restrained  because  of  its 
inconvenience  to  a  belligerent.  An  armed  ship,  apart  from  her 
fighting  crew,  differs  in  nothing  from  guns  or  miUtary  accoutre- 
ments, except  that  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  completed 
means  of  attacking  an  enemy.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  matter 
of  degree,  an  accident  of  the  nature  of  the  merchandise;  and 
unless  it  was  intended  to  assume  State  responsibiUty  for  all  con- 
traband trade,  the  duty  of  hindering  the  export  of  armed  ships  ought 
not  to  have  been  acknowledged,  without  a  distinct  understand- 
ing that  a  concession  was  being  made  of  a  wholly  exceptional 
character  and  for  wholly  exceptional  reasons.  No  such  precaution 
was  taken.  In  obedience  to  a  fatal  habit  which  seems  to  be  in- 
grained in  the  minds  of  English  statesmen,  the  particular  case  was 
dealt  with  as  it  arose  ;  the  particular  cases  of  the  future  were  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  the  histoiy  of  the  controversy 
with  the  United  States,  together  with  the  language  used  by  Lord 
Granville  to  Count  Bemstorff,  suggests  a  fear  that  British  govern- 
ments may  drift  into  the  acceptance  of  a  principle,  the  immediate 
consequences  of  which  would  be  sufficiently  intolerable,  but  of 
wliich  the  full  scope  would  only  gradually  betray  itself. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  matter  he  practical  difficulties.  Before 
a  State  engages  to  prevent  the  export  of  contraband  it  ought  to 
know,  and  before  it  can  prevent  such  export  it  must  know,  iu 
what  contraband  consists ;  but  at  present  no  such  Iviiowledge  is 
possible.  According  to  the  view  wliich  is  identified  with  the 
practice  of  France,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  members  of 
the  armed  neutraUty,  contraband  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of 
gmis,  small  arms,  swords,  projectiles  of  all  sorts,  sulphur,  saltpetre, 
accoutrements,  and  harness.  England,  refusing  to  be  bound  by  a 
rigid  catalogue  of  objects,  looks  upon  merchandise  as  contraband 
which  is  essential  in  the  particular  case  to  the  operations  of  war. 
Thus  coal,  which  in  the  English  theorj"  is  in  general  free,  becomes 
contraband  when  immediately  destined  for  the  fleets  or  naval 
ports  of  a  beUigerent.  Germany,  in  complaining  that  coal  was 
allowed  to  leave  England  for  any  French  destination,  seems  to 
have  included  whatever  commodities  are  susceptible  of  remote 
warlike  use.  As  things  are,  therefore,  a  neutral  country  would  be 
unable  to  satisfy  any  one.  Each  party  to  a  war  would  think  that 
it  received  a  mortal  injury  by  the  adoption  of  its  enemy's  list ;  and 
if  the  neutral  administered  his  own  law,  England,  or  Germany,  or 
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the  United  States  would  be  saddled  with  the  in\'idiou8  or  impos- 
Bible  task  of  deciding  whether  under  the  actual  circumstances  a 
particular  article  was  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
is  clear  that  a  definition  common  to  all  States  is  the  condition 
precedent  of  State  action ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  common 
definition  is  impossible.  England  cannot  agree  to  exclude  marine 
engines ;  and  France,  after  losing  her  easteni  provinces,  can  less 
than  ever  be  asked  to  stretch  her  list  to  the  inclusion  of  coal.  In 
the  long  run,  therefore,  each  nation  must  be  allowed  to  give  effect 
to  the  definition  of  contraband  which  best  suits  itself.  So  long  as 
the  State  remains  free  from  responsibility,  differing  usages  are 
compatible  with  the  absence  of  serious  friction.  The  belligerent 
settles  matters  wnth  the  trader  in  his  own  way.  Import  State 
responsibility,  and  international  disputes  become  inevitable.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected,  no  doubt,  that  the  maintenance  of  existing 
law  will  save  England  from  annoyance  or  from  danger.  It  would 
be  vain  to  hope  that  a  great  war  will  come  and  go  without  manu- 
facturing nations  being  exposed  to  ill-feeling,  which,  however 
little  they  may  deserve  it,  attends  necessarily  on  their  position  as 
sellers  of  useful  goods.  But  it  is  not  well  to  change  a  law  under 
which  quarrels  are  likely,  for  one  under  which  they  are  certain. 

Another  practical  difficulty  was  well  pointed  out  by  Lord 
Granville  in  his  answer  to  Count  Bemstorff.  '•  Exportation,"  he 
argued,  "  if  prohibited,  would  be  certainly  clandestine  ;  the  nature 
of  a  cargo,  and  the  destination  of  a  vessel  would  be  entirely 
concealed."  It  would  therefore  be  necessaiy  "to  establish  an 
expensive,  intricate,  and  inquisitorial  customs  system,  imder 
which  all  5?nspicious  packages,  no  matter  what  the  'assimied 
destination,  would  be  opened  and  examined."  This  "  would  cause 
infinite  delay  and  obstniction  to  innocent  trade."  According  to 
Count  Bernstorff,  trade  with  neutral  countries  is  not  to  be 
interfered  with,  '•  but  how  would  it  be  possible  to  avoid  tliis  ? 
A  ship  eanying  prohibited  articles  would  invariably  have  a 
colourable  destination.  How  is  this  to  be  detected  without  inter- 
fering with  the  trade  of  neutrals,  if  even  thent"  Coimt 
Bemstorff  suggested  the  exaction  of  a  bond  from  shippers,  '*  but 
such  a  measure  would  be  most  onerous  to  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, would  be  easily  evaded,  and  at  the  best  would  be  no  security 
against  ultimate  destination."  In  other  words,  the  neutral  State, 
after  harassing  its  own  innocent  commerce  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
satisfy  the  unreasonable  exigencies  of  belUgerents,  would  find 
itself  as  much  as  before  the  object  of  their  complaints  and  sus- 
picions. Its  precautions  would  be  evaded,  and  the  fact  of 
evasion  would  never  be  admitted  as  an  excuse.  It  would  be  told 
to  render  its  laws  more  stringent,  to  alter  them  till  they  were 
sufficient  for   their  pui-pose;  the   ingenuity   of  its   own   or  the 
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ibelligereut  trader  would  be  imputed  to  it  as  a  crime,  an  d  at  tlie 
[end  of  each  war  a  bill  for  damages  wouli  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Kbe  sent  by  the  victor  to  every  neutral  whom  he  thought  himself 
able  to  intimidate  or  cajole.  ♦,    ..  . 

But  behind  the  practical  diiBcultieB^  in  themselvee  sufficient* 
there  lies  a  still  more  fatal  objection  of  princij>le.  The  only 
ground  on  whicli  a  demand  can  be  placed  that  a  neutral  State 
ehall  forbid  its  Bubjects  to  trade  with  a  beUigerent  in  articles  of 
contraband  is  that  it  is  a  duty  to  prevent  them  from  doing  any* 
thing,  from  whatever  motive,  which  may  indirectly  assist  liim. 
There  is  notliiug  special  in  tlie  nature  of  ti-afHc  in  contraband 
Ifieparating  it  iVom  other  mercantile  acts,  which  can  at  preseait  be 
done  at  the  private  risk  of  the  trader,  or  without  any  risk  at  all. 
To  consent  to  prevent  the  issue  of  coutralmnd  from  neutnil  terri- 
[tory  is,  in  priJiciple,  to  consent  to  exercise  a  general  snpemsioii 
[over  trade  in  the  interests  of  a  belligcront.  The  introduction  of 
I  goods  into  a  bhickadcd  port  may  incUrectly  assist  a  beUigerent  in 
I  the  highest  degree.  If  contraband  trade  is  to  be  proliibited,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  beUigerent  should  not  next  ask  that  the 
neutral  government  should  stop  all  vessels  saiUng  with  possible 
intent  to  l>reak  a  blockade  ;  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
mihtary  resources  of  a  conntiy  were  increased  by  the  importation 
of  confessedly  innocent  commodities,  it  is  hard  to  see  by  what 
reasoning  a  lirutral  could  justity  a  refusal  to  bar  liis  subjects  from 
supplying  a  beUigerent  with  them.  The  sale  of  raUroad  iron,  or 
of  iron  ore  to  a  countiy  destitute  of  mines,  would  remotely  enable 
it  to  supply  itself  \rith  guns*  It  is,  of  course,  extremely  unlikely 
ttat  any  attempt  would  be  made  to  push  the  application  of  the 
princij>le  to  so  absurd  an  extreme,  but  across  case  best  shows  its 
hiherent  monstrosity.  There  is  a  certain  superficial  plausibiU^  in 
the  demand  that  a  neutral  shaU  not  supply  the  enemy  t>f  his 
friend  with  the  arms  which  are  to  be  used  a  few  weeks  aftei'wards 
for  the  friend' .i  destruction  ;  but  when  it  is  seen  that  the  demand 
simply  amounts  to  a  claim  that  such  neutral  tmde  as  a  belligerent 
frojn  time  to  time  finds  inconvenient  shall  be  stopped  for  him, 
M^ithout  exertion  of  his  own,  s^^npathy  vanishes,  and  one  asks 
I  irresistibly  what  there  is  of  divine  in  the  state  of  war  which  gives 
it  the  right  to  caU  upon  all  the  interests  of  peace  to  humble  them- 
selves before  it.  Hitherto  it  has  been  content  with  a  compromise. 
BeUigerent^  have  been  allowed  to  put  such  restramt  as  tlieir  own 
strength  and  vigilance  enabled  them  to  exercise.  Neutral  trade 
was  a  normal  fat^^t,  Hku  the  nrmed  force  of  an  enemy,  to  which  Uicy 
had  to  calculate,  and  witli  which  they  had  to  cope.  Now  they 
must  be  relieved  of  the  trouble,  and  the  rights  of  peaceful  folk 
must  be  lost  in  the  noise  of  arms.  England,  as  the  greatest  pro- 
ducing nation,  and  as  the  nation  to  wluch  eflici4»nt  prevention 
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would  be  the  moBt  difficult,  .is  called  upon,  above  all  othorB,  to 
re^iat. .  ..cAIreadj  it  is. a  question  whether  she  has  not  bought iimne-* 
diate^ease  at  the  cost  of  an.  undue  probability  o£  future  embarrass- 
ment ^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  cowardice  nor  a  false 
hojnanitarianism  will  lead  her  further  along  a  path  in  which  it  is 
very  simple  to  go  forward,  and  very  hard  to  go  back. 

To  conclude :  Two  established  customs  of  International  Law 
are  menaced  with  extinction,  or  with  radical  change ;  neither  can 
be  touched  without  the  interests  of  England  being  deeply  affected ; 
and  the  question  is  whether  English  interests  are  better  served  by 
resistance  or  consent.  At  present  a  vague  sentimental  impression 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  help  one  friend  to  slaughter  another,  and  a 
certain  horror  of  war  in  itself,  make  Englishmen  ready  to  clutch 
at  anything  which  professes  to  lessen  its  evils.  Hence  they  are 
not  on  the  whole  indisposed  to  submit  to  a  stringent  interpreta- 
tion of  their  neutral  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  full  of  the 
memories  of  naval  successes  gained  in  days  when  success  and  the 
seizure  of  hostile  goods  were  inextricably  mixed  up  with  each 
other — unwilling  to  admit  the  truth  that  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  though  an  island  State  may  be  safe  behind  the  pro- 
tection of  its  fleets,  it  must  impose  its  will  abroad,  not  by  its  ships, 
but  by  its  armies — Englishmen  still  cling  to  the  belief  that  victory 
IB  boiuxd  up  with  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea,. and  they 
repel  the  bare  suggestion  of  yielding  a  right  which  they  regard 
as  a  condition  of  their  greatness.  In  both  cases  sentiment  ajid 
prejudice  are  the  true  foundation  of  their  views ;  and  neither 
sentiment  nor  prejudice  are  safe  advisers  of  national  policy.  It 
ia  time  now  for  Englishmen  to  clear  their  eyes  from  the  mists  of 
lassy  thought,  and  to  look  facts  steadily  in  the  face.  Let  them 
beware  lest  they  are  being  obstinate  when  they  ought  to  concede, 
and  yielding  when  they  ought  to  be  firm. 

W.  E.  Hall. 
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IN  bringing  such  a  subject  before  the  English  pubUc,  one  hat^ 
the  advantage  of  entering  upon  comparatively  unbroken 
ground.  The  number  of  these  superstitions  is  so  great,  that  some, 
at  least,  wall  almost  cei-tainly  be  new  to  every  reader  of  this 
Review.  Even  to  West  Indians  themselves,  famiUar  with  many  • 
of  these  extraordinary  behefs  from  their  cliildhood,  some  mentioned 
in  this  article  wdll  be  new,  from  the  fact  that  they  vaiy  greatly  in 
difi'erent  islands  of  the  Caribbean  group,  so  gi'eatly  that  sometimes 
the  superstitions  connected  with  the  same  thing  are  almost  directly 
opposite  in  islands  geographically  very  near  each  other. 

The  character,  too,  of  many  of  the  superstitions  is  sucli  that 
tliere  is  an  mterest  attaching  to  them  not  dependent  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  subject  may  be  treated. 

The  study  of  them  is,  and  has  always  been,  to  the  writer  a  very 
fascinating  one.  It  ^vould  naturally  be  so  from  his  profession. 
But  it  has  other  attractions  besides  its  beaiing  upon  professional 
duties.  There  is  in  these  things  a  wide-enough  field  for  guessing 
as  to  their  origin  and  moaning.  It  is  but  guess-work,  as  of  course 
wc  possess  but  few  data  to  give  us  any  clue  to  the  meaning  of 
many  opinions  that  have  always  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant  in  these  islands,  or  to  the  pui*])Ose  of  many  practices 
that  obtain  among  them,  whether  these  be  of  directly  African 
origin  or  othenvise. 

11i<  y  are  amusing  enough  from  their  veiy  absurdity.     But  he 
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Urbcj   would  root   tliem  out  of  negro  luiiids  will  find  he  ha- 

irder  task  than  he  bargained  for.     Many  gtiii^ratione  Tniist  paisn  ; 

tdtication  must  hv  mnoli  more  widely  difniM.d;  and  religion  tnugt 

kicome  much  mure  of  a  reality,  before  the  hold  of  the^  notione 

fcan  be  even  loosened,  whether  they  be  only  WeBt  Indian  forms  of 

Huropean  or  American  RnperKtitinns.   or  whether  th»\v  be  flirect 

lean  inipoi'tation^. 

The  writ  vr  haa  found  ^imt   amirtuty  in   uuiucni-  jMtiplt^  who 

IbeUeved  in  these  miper^tirionB  to  tell  tliera  to  him.     They  have  a 

Drt   of  feeling  that  tlieee  things  are  in  thein8elves  wrong,  and 

lerefore  they  shrink  from  telling  them  to  *"the  paret^n/'     And 

they  have  an  instinctive  perception  that  you  will  laugh  at  them. 

Some  superstitiune,  common  in  these  parte,  are  not  peenliarly 
West  Indian.     They  have  been  transplanted  bodily,  and  the  only 

I  thing  to  be  remarked  about  them  ie  that  they  find  a  congenial  soil 
III  the  Caribbean  Arcliipelago,  and  flourish  as  vigorously  as  in  theii- 
native  homes. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  belief  about  a  parsons  giving  a  veesel 
»i  bad  passage — a  enperetition  that  has  evidently  spnmg  fnjni  the 
bad  results  <if  Jomdrs  presvmce  in  a  certain  vessel.     An  t>ld  West 
^Indian  skipper  once  told  me  that  he  had  remarked  that  if  you 
tamed  more  tban  one  parson  at  once  you  were  all  right.     The 
Sold  lelJow  thought  that  one  acted  as  an  antidote  to  the  other. 
The  trouble  is  when  you  have  onhf  one,  sir/'  he  said  to  me  ;  *•  no 
(natter  how  favourable  the  wnd  has  been,  it  is  sure  eitlier  to  go 
lead  ahead  or  to  fall  oft*  entirely/' 
Such  anothr  r  superstition,  prevalent  in  almost  every  Christian 
,  is  that  thii-teen  is  an  unlucky  number  at  dinner — luducky,  at 
for  the  one  who  leaves  the  table  first.     This  belief  is  by  no 
means  eunfined  to  the  lower  orders.  There  is  no  wonder  it  should  be 
I  wide-spread  and  so  deeply  rooted  when  its  origin  is  remembered. 
Most  know  thnt  it  sprang  from  the  fotal  residt  which  /ittended 
ludas,  the  fimt  who  left  tlie  table  at  that  mosit  wond»--iful  supper 
&ver  kiJo\vn  on  earth — the  supp<*r  at  whi<h  the  Great  Master  and 
is  chosen  Apostlen  made  the  thirteen. 

xVs  might  be  exp<  cted*  the  irio-st  abmidant  of  all  West  Indian 
superstitions  are  those  connected  with  dead  bodies  and  ftinerals. 

When  one  of  our  people  has  a  sore  or  bnnse  of  any  description* 

lis  will  on  no  account  have  anything  to  do  uitli  a  dead  body. 

Hie  sore  is  made  incurable  thereby,  or  almost  so.     This  notion  is 

rory  prevah  lit  both  in  8t.  Croix  and  Grenada,  two  islands  widely 

lerent  in  every  respect,  as  unlike  in  their  physical  conformation, 

tlie  habits  and  mantiers  of  their  people,  indeed  in  their  character 

jtltogetlier.  as  two  West  Indian  islands  can  be.     But  in  neither  of 

aem  will  any  person  wlio  has  a  sore,  fulluw  a  funeral.     Even  if 

the  Sore  be  on  the  leg  or  foot,  and  thus  bo  covered,  it  mattemnot. 
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Go  to  thiat  funeral  you  must  not,  if  you  wish  the  Bore  to  get  welL 
Even  if  the  deceased  be  so  near  of  kin  to  you  that  you  must  needs 
be  one  of  the  funeral  procession,  beware  how  you  have  anything 
to  do  with  getting  the  body  ready  for  the  grave.  You  must  not 
be  about  the  corpse  in  any  way. 

Instances  of  the  firm  grasp  this  notion  has  on  the  negro  mind 
can  be  readily  furnished  by  any  clergyman  in  these  islands*  And 
it  is  far  from  being  relaxed  even  in  minds  that  have  received 
some  cultivation.  I  recollect  a  black  man  in  the  island  of  Grenada, 
who  was  very  intelHgent,  and  had  read  a  good  deal,  and  was  ako 
a  member  of  the  Grenada  House  of  Assembly,  who  assigned  a 
bruise  on  his  foot  as  the  reason  of  his  absence  from  a  funeral 
where  I  had  expected  to  see  him.  He  alluded  to  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  was  apparently  astonished  at  my  being  unable  to 
feel  that  his  excuse  was  a  good  ope.  This  was  a  man,  who, 
though  entirely  self-taught,  could  quote  Shakespeare,  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond,  with  great  accuracy,  and  at  much  length.  Doubtr 
less,  even  on  that  occasion,  he  consoled  himself  with  his  favourite 
author ;  and,  although  he  did  not  say  so,  he  thought  that  there 
were  *'  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were  dreamt  of  in 
my  philosophy." 

In  St.  Croix,  a  very  slight  bruise  indeed  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
highly  dangerous  for  you  to  have  any  dealings  with  a  dead  body. 
At  one  of  the  first  fdnerals  I  attended  here,  I  was  putting  on  my 
gown  and  bands  at  the  house  where  the  corpse  lay,  and  I  hap- 
pened, in  fastening  the  bands,  to  give  my  finger  a  prick  with  a 
pin,  sufficient  to  draw  a  drop  of  blood.  One  of  the  people  present 
earnestly  entreated  me  not  to  go  into  the  room  where  the  dead 
body  lay  in  the  yet  imcovered  coffin.  "  You  must  not  look  upon 
the  dead  now,  sir,"  said  the  woman — a  good  woman  too. 

Possibly  this  belief  in  the  harmful  powers  of  dead  bodies  may 
be  connected  with  the  Jewisli  notion  of  the  imcleanness  that 
came  from  touching  the  dead.  Not  that  there  is  any  repugnance 
in  these  countries  to  touching,  or  being  with  a  dead  body  as  such. 
Oiu"  people  are  only  too  ready  to  crowd  in  to  see  a  dead  body,  to 
sit  up  with  it  at  night,  to  wash  it,  or  aup;ht  else,  provided  only 
there  be  no  sore  in  the  case.  Then  they  give  the  corpse  a  wide 
berth. 
\       Even  sore  eyes  are  made  much  worse  by  looking  on  the  dead. 

But  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  superetition  in  Barbados  is  that,  if 
any  rum  be  used  in  washing  the  corpse,  the  person  who  will  use 
it  afterwards  for  washing  the  eyes,  may  then  and  there  dismiss  all 
fear  of  bad  eyes  for  the  future.  You  are  thus  safe  from  cataract, 
or  any  other  eye  ailment — such  is  the  magic  power  of  this  dis- 
gusting remedy.  And,  verily,  any  one  who  could  be  found  willing 
to  go  through  such  an  ordeal  ought  to  have  his  reward  in  eyes 
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le  strong  enough  to  last  him  bis  Uietirae.     Some  of  the  authi»* 

IritieB  in  Baibadoe,  however,  hokl  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 

li^-ing  to  a«e  tJie  very  nini  which  has  been  used  for  the  defid,  8o 

I  the  wajihing  of  the  sore  or  weak  eyes  be  performed  in  the  presence 

of  til©  dead  body. 

In  an*  >ther  respect*  too,  the  Barbadian  eiiperstitian  about  con- 

I  tact  yriih  a  dead  body  difters  from  the  St.  Croisian.     The  touch  of 
a  dead  hand  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  all  swellings  and  chronic 
pains*     I  believo  that,  even  in  Barbados,  there  ought  to  be  no 
abrasion  of  the  skin;  but  of  this  I  am  not  quite  sure.     Anyhow, 
as  regards  the  pain  or  swelling,  any  old  Barbadian  negro  w^ornan 
will  teU  you  haw  to  cure  it^ — ay,  even  when  the  '*  great  doctors" 
[have  given  it  up.     You  have  only  in  get  into  the  room  at  night 
rwith  the  corpso,  take  its  hand*  and  pass  it  carefully  over  tlie 
swollen  or  painful  place.     You  can  then  go  away  quite  sxire  that 
the  swelUng  vriW  go  down,  or  the  pain  diminish,  contemporantv 
I  ously  A\nth  the  decay  of  tliat  dead  body  in  the  grave. 

But  now  comes  the  unportant  point.  You  must  go  into  the 
I  room  alone^  and  remahi  in  it  alone  all  the  time,  or  else  there  is  no 
imore  virtue  in  your  friend's  dead  hand  than  there  was  in  his 
I  living  one.  Yes,  alone  you  must  encounter  him,  And  what,  then» 
will  you  do  with  the  '*  duppies/'  as  they  call  ghosts  in  Barbados, 
l<(^r>' jumbies,"  as  they  say  in  St.  Croix  j 

It  is  true  you  can  take  a  Kglit  when  you  go  in  to  do  the* 
nibbing,  and  we  all  know  that  jumbies,  or  duppies,  or  whatever 
I  they  are,  can't  bear  hght,  except  it  be  pale,  dim  moonlight.  That 
L  will  be  a  Uttle  help.  But  still  there  is  a  risk.  Woe  betide  him 
^Bwho  dares  in  Barbados  pass  a  Ught,  wdiether  lamp  or  candle, 
^■m^oss  a  dead  person^s  face,  or  even  hold  it  over  it  I  Such  an  out-, 
^^^^teously  venturesome  person  would  soon  have  th<^  lomp  of  his 
f       own  life  extinguished  as  the  price  of  his  temerity  1 

Alluding,  as  I  did  just  now,  \o  the  practice  of  washing  the 
duad,  reminds  me  of  a  custom  prevailing  hi  St.  Croix  among  those 
\  who  perform  that  unpleasant  office,  or  who  otherwise  assist  m 
preparing  tho  body  for  the  coffin.     They  are  ahnost  sure  to  take 
I  home  with  them,  and  keep  in  their  own  homes,  something  imme- 
diately connected  w^ith  that  body.     It  may  be  a  lock  of  hair,  or  it 
may  be  some  gannent,  or  even  a  fragment  of  a  gannent.     But  be 
I  it  what  it  ma^,  some  tiling  must  be  taken,  if  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
is  to  be  prevented  from  molesting  those  daring  ones  who  ventured 
I  to  tamper  with  the  place  of  its  late  habiti^itiou. 

Of  course  it  is  cUiBcult  to  give  the  rationale  of  any  particular 

[superstition.     This  last  may,  however,  be  perhaps  explamed.     At 

first  thoughts  it  seems  most  natiu'al  to  believe  that  the  surest  way 

I  to  prevent  any  visit  from  a  dead  man  is  to  take  nothmg  of  his 

tirith  you.     But  not  so.    A  Ubeity  has  been  taken  with  Ids  botly 
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by  one  who  is  probably  a  total  stranger,  hired  perhaps  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preparing  him  for  his  coflSn.  Now,  if  you  take 
something  of  his,  something  that  is  cither  a  part  of  him,  or  has 
been  on  liis  person,  you  in  a  sense  identify  yourself  with  him ; 
you  establish,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  relationship,  and  thus  the 
liberty  you  take  with  him  must  seem  much  less  to  him. 

Kinglake  relates,  in  "Eothen,"  a  similar  custom  prevailing  among 
the  people  of  Constantinople.  When  an  Osmanlee  dies,  one  of  his 
dresses  is  cut  in  pieces,  and  eveiy  one  of  his  friends  receives  a 
small  piece  as  a  memorial  of  the  deceased.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
infection  of  the  plague  is  in  clothes,  then,  as  Kinglake  observes, 
this  is  certainly  a  fatal  present,  for  it  not  only  forces  the  living  to 
remember  the  dead,  but  often  to  follow  and  bear  him  company. 

The  disgusting  and  heathenish  practice  of  having  dancing 
during  the  night,  while  a  corpse  is  in  the  house,  prevails  among 
the  negroes  in  many  West  Indian  islands.  Revolting  superstitions 
are  probably  connected  with  this  custom,  which  seems  at  once  to 
transplant  us  to  lands  where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  not  yet 
penetrated.  All  old  negroes,  when  asked  about  it,  say  that  this 
custom  came  from  Africa. 

We  pass  now  to  superstitions  comiected  with  funerals,  where 
also  we  have  a  wide  field — too  wide,  indeed,  to  be  occupied  within 
the  Umits  of  a  single  article.  These  are  perhaps  more  plentiful 
in  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica,  than  in  other  West  Indian 
islands. 

In  all  the  islands  rain  at  a  funeral,  or  on  the  day  of  a  man  s 
burial,  is  thought  a  good  sign  about  him.  The  old  eupei-stition, 
expressed  in  the  saying,  "  Blessed  is  the  dead  that  the  rain  rains 
on,"  prevails  here  as  in  Europe. 

There  is  a  curious  practice,  not  uncommon  among  thu  ver}' 
ignorant  in  Grenada.  When  a  corpse  is  passing  through  the  door 
on  the  way  to  intennent,  the  bearers  will  let  down  the  head  of  the 
coflSn  gently  three  times,  tapping  the  threshold  with  it  everj*^ 
time.  I  have  been  told  that  this  was  to  let  the  dead  bid  farewell 
to  liis  house  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
We  say  to  let  the  dead  bid  farewell,  for  that  the  body  is  merely  the 
tenement  in  which  the  man  lived,  the  machine  through  which  he 
acted,  is  an  idea  which  the  negroes  have  in  no  wise*  realized  yet. 
They  are  far,  generally  speaking,  from  belie\ang  that  the  liN'ing. 
sentient  man  is  gone,  and  is  living  for  the  present  in  a  separate 
existence.     The  body  to  them  is  still  the  man. 

Sometimes  a  gourd,  or  a  small  cup,  will  be  thrown  uito  the 
grave  just  before  the  coffin  is  lowered.  It  is  brought  from  the 
house  of  the  deceased,  and  contains  earth,  or  perhaps,  if  the  people 
are  Roman  Catholics,  it  has  holy  water,  brought  from  church  on 
Good  Friday,  and  kept  hitherto  as  a  gi*eat  charm. 
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havu,  ia  Ureiiadat  aeeu  the  bearera  of  a  corpse  i-uuiiing  at  a 

tolerably  quick  pace,  aucl,  on  remonstrating  about  the  impropriety, 

11  was  tuld  that  the  bearers  could  not  help  it,  as  the  dead  was 

nimiing.    Both  the  bearers  and  my  informant  fiiiialy  believed  this ; 

I  and  he  was  a  shrewd  black  iiian>  who  could  read  and  ^Tite,  who 

I  was  thriving  as  a  cocoa-planter  on  a  small  scale,  and  was  even  a 

commujucant  of  my  own  chuixjh.    He  proceeded  on  that  occasion^ 

]  in  proof  of  his  statement,  to  relate  to  me  many  cases  he  had  known 

I  of  this  wonderful  desire  on  the  part  of  a  corpse  to  have  a  run,  as 

I  also  some  in  which  the  corpse  had  almost  refused  to  go,  from  an  ob- 

t  jection  to  some  one  of  the  beareiB.     It  had,  of  course,  been  always 

[found  that,  on  the  substitution  of  some  one  else  for  the  obnoxious 

[bearer*  the  dead  man  had  gone  to  liis  grave  cheerfully  enough. 

Tlib  is  another  proof   how  far  from  the  negro  mind  is  any 
I  notion  of  the  person,  the  individtml  **!,"  being  anything  else  than 
the  body  itself. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  coqises  do  not  play  tJxese 
j  funny  tricks  in  every  island.    1  have  never  known  them  in  St, 
Croix,  fnr  example,  to  have  any  decided  propensity  either  to  run 
for  to  stand  still,  so  the  bearers  have  an  easier  time  of  it. 

In  measuring  a  dead  body  for  the  coffin,  the  thing  generally 
[used  in  Grenada  is  one  of  those  reeds  called  "i^dld  canes/'  These 
grow  in  swampy  places,  and  are  very  common  in  Grenada,  A 
clump  of  tliem  looks  from  a  distance  exceedingly  like  sugar-canes. 
But  whetJier  it  be  the  wild  cane  or  any  other  stick,  the  measuiiixg- 
1  h'mI  is  taken  to  the  grave,  and  thrown  in  on  the  coffin  as  soon  as 
this  is  lowered.  It  is  worth  while  knowing,  too.  that  to  take  the 
rod  that  has  measured  a  dead  body  and  measure  younself  against 
it,  is  certain  deatli  at  no  long  interval- 

The  custom  common  in  St,  Croix,  and  all  but  universal  in 
Grenada  and  some  other  islands,  for  every  person  preaent  at  a 
I  funeral  to  cast  in  at  least  one  handful  of  earth  on  the  coffin,  after 
I  tlie  luiieral  service  is  over,  has  been  variously  explained  to  me,  as 
an  asking  for  the  dead  person^s  prayera,  as  an  act  of  pra}'ing  for 
him,  as  a  formal  takiiig  leave  of  him,  or  as  a  helping  to  do  the 
last  act  for  him— viz.,  make  lus  grave.  I  thirdt  the  second  is  the 
prominent  idea  in  most  nt'gro  minds,  for  I  liave  often  heard  a 
'*  God  bless  yoiV  or  a  *-  God  rest  you,''  accompanjing  the  act,  I 
have  also  myself  heard,  along  with  the  throwing  in  of  the  earth, 
the  request  made  for  the  dead  man's  prayers.  Among  the  more 
educated  of  our  lower  orders,  the  last  ia  perhaps  the  reason — the 
taking  a  share  in  making  up  your  friends  last  resting-place. 
Whether  this  throwing  in  earth  is  an  imitation  of  any  ceremony  in 
use  among  the  illustrious  body  of  Freemasons,  who  certainly  cast 
things  into  graves,  the  wiiter,  in  his  utter  ignorance  of  their  tenets^ 
aannot  determine. 
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Next  in  our  course,  we  naturally  enough  come  to  the  super- 
stitions connected  Avith  illness.  And  it  is  wonderful  to  think  of 
the  risks  we  run  through  ignorance,  or  through  our  obstinate 
unbelief  of  the  queer  stories  we  hear. 

The  only  thing  more  wonderful  is  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
soine  remedies — remedies  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  Pharma- 
copoeia, or  any  doctor'is  book  ^vhatever.  Only  think  that  a  few 
hard  red  seeds  of  one  of  the  leguminous  plants  common  here, 
worn  round  the  neck,  will  prevent  a  "  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,** 
whatever  that  terrible  expression  means  1  Only  think,  too,  that  a 
Uttle  bit  of  scarlet  cloth  round  the  neck,  no  matter  how  narrow 
a  strip  it  may  be,  will  keep  off  the  whooping-cough.  Perhaps  the 
sanguineous  colour  of  the  seeds  is  a  sort  of  homoeopathic  remedy 
— ^like  curing  like ;  but  why  the  cloth  cures  the  whooping-cough, 
and  why  it  must  be  scarlet,  who  can  say  ? 

Simplest  of  all  cures,  however,  is  a  small  bit  of  paper,  carefully 
made  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  then  wet,  and  stuck  on  a  baby's 
forehead,  to  take  away  the  hiccough.  This  is  a  true  homoeopathic 
remedy  in  another  way.  It  can't  hurt  you,  even  if  it  do  yon 
no  good. 

In  the  island  of  Nevis  there  is  an  unfailing  cure  for  warts. 
They  must  be  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  stolen  meat.  The  peculiarity 
about  this  remedy  is,  that  it  does  not  matter  what  the  meat  is, 
whether  pork  or  mutton,  beef,  veal,  or  venison,  or  anything  eke. 
It  is  true  it  must  not  not  bo  fowl  or  fish,  but  meat.  But  the  virtue 
is  in  the  theft.  The  meat  must  be  stolen,  or  you  may  rub  with  it 
until  you  rub  it  all  away,  and  no  result  will  follow. 

All  West  Indians  are  familiar  with  the  viiinic  of  a  wedding-ring 
for  nibbing  a  "stye,"  as  those  disagreeable  little  boils  on  the 
eyelid  are  called.  One  can  understand  the  use  of  the  friction  or 
of  the  heat  that  is  produced  thereby.  But  the  thing  is  that  the 
ring  must  be  a  icedding-nng.  Not  every  plain  gold  ring  ^vill  do. 
The  reason  probably  is,  that  a  Avedding-ring  is  something  which, 
(mce  given,  can  never  be  taken  back.  It  is  therefore  regarded  as 
a  suitable  antidote  to  these  styes  or  **  cat-boils/'  as  the  Barbadian 
negro  calls  them,  for,  in  my  small-boy  days,  it  was  fimily  believed 
1  »y  my  old  black  nurse,  and  so  taught  to  me,  that  if  you  gave  any- 
thing away,  and  then  took  it  back,  you  were  sure  of  a  **  cat-boil." 

In  these  cases,  one  can  be  one's  own  doctor,  even  though  you 
**have  a  fool  for  your  patient."  But  there  are  some  horrible  troubles, 
in  which  you  need  the  aid  of  an  adept.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
l)resence  in  the  body  of  bits  of  broken  glass,  old  nails,  and  such 
like,  which  can  be  drawn  out,  rubbed  out,  squeezed  out,  or  got 
out  somehow  through  the  sufferer  s  skin  by  the  man  or  woman 
supposed  to  possess  some  mysterious  power.  Hard  as  it  may  be 
*>f  belief,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  not  more  than  two  years  ago 
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an  instance  occurred  in  the  cM*.*f  town  of  St.  Croix,  of  two  old 
negroes,  natives  of  the  island,  one  of  whom  was  foolish  enough  to 
fetch  in  from  the  coimtry  an  Autiguan  negro  man,  to  rub  nails 
out  of  his  wife's  leg.  The  Antiguan  man  was  well  paid  fur  the 
job,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  soaping,  he  got  an  immense  number 
of  nails  through  the  old  woman^n  akin.  They  dropped  from  her 
leg  freely  through  his  hands  into  a  basin,  an  indefinite  number 
haying  been,  of  course,  provided  for  the  occasion  by  liim.  If  he 
had  not  been  intemipted  by  the  t^nti'anee  of  an  luibeliever,  in  the 
person  of  the  old  woman's  son,  who  caused  him  to  make  a  hasty 
exit  through  the  window,  there  is  no  telUng  what  he  might  have 
drawn  out  of  her,  as  nothing  was  too  hard  for  liim  to  d(»,  or  for 
his  victims  to  believe. 

In  a  multitude  of  instances  the  ilhiess  comes  from  the  presence  of 
some  evil  spirit.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  we  find  among  negroes  any 
such  idea  as  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  dead  revisit  earth  with 
a  good  intent.  Joined  with  the  gross  materiaUsm  of  these  people 
there  is  yet  a  stnmg  conviction  of  the  agency  of  spirits,  but  ahnost 
always  as  doing  actual  hurt — as  being  an  influence  decidedly 
hostile  to  living  people*  The  *\jumbies**  in  some  islands — ^n  of  ably 
St.  Croix — -an*  e^dl-disposed.  The  only  innocent  propensity  they 
have  in  that  island  is  to  wear  **  jumby-beads."  These  are  little 
i*ed  seeds,  very  bright,  and  wth  a  black  spot  on  every  one.  One 
would  presume  they  are  called  -^jumby-beads*'  because  they  are 
the  '^particlar  wanity*'  that  the  jumbies  indulge  in  by  way  of 
ornamentation.  The  same  seeds  are  called  **  crab's  eyes"  in 
Barbados,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  eyes  of  a  very  active 
little  red  crab  well  known  there.  The  Barbadian  ghosts  are  not 
Bo  elaborately  got  up,  it  seems,  a8  their  St.  Croisian  brethren. 

The  power  of  seeing  jumbies  is  hardly  one  to  be  coveted ;  but 
it  is  possessed^  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  by  those  individuals  in 
these  islands  wlio  are  fortunate,  or  unfortunate^  enough  to  be  born 
with  that  httle  membrane  called  a  '•  caul,"  wliich  sometimes  en- 
compasses a  child  when  bom.  This  membrane  is  generally  kept 
by  the  family  with  the  utmost  care  as  long  as  it  will  last. 

Such  is  tlie  power  of  jmnbies  to  hm't  little  cliildren,  that  I  have 
beeSn  told  l>y  a  mother  whose  child  was  ill  that  it  could  not  recover, 
as  ^*  de  spirits  dem  bin  and  walk  over  de  eliild.''  But  there  is  a 
wonderful  charm  in  thu  mure  ouinde  of  a  Bible  or  a  Prayer  Book. 
|Put  ono  of  tliese  undt-r  the  pillow  on  which  the  baby's  head  Ues^ 

d  you  can  keep  off  the  most  mischievous  jumby.     This  will  do 

r  the  daytime ;  and  at  night  a  bright  light  must  bu  kept  in  the 

>om.     Otherwise,  the  jumbies  will  take  advantage  of  the  dark  to 

their  e\dl  deeds,  to  take  their  eccentric  perambulations  over  the 

hild,  or  to  blow  in  its  face.     Tliis  lat*t  is  quite  a  conimon  jumby 

ck. 
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But  they  are  poor,  cowardly  fellows,  these  West  Indian  ghosts, 
after  all.  They  ^vill  never  come  near  a  door  that  has  the  "  hag- 
bush  "  hung  up  over  the  tlireshold.  Or  should  any  ghost,  more 
courageous  than  the  ordinary  run,  boldly  pass  under  the  magic 
bush,  you  can  still  laugh  at  his  arts  if  you  have  much  of  it  hanging 
about  in  the  room.  The  "  hag-bush,"  with  which  I  am  familiar,  is 
the  lilac.  I  have  had,  before  now,  to  refuse  to  baptize  a  sick  child 
on  an  estate  in  St.  Croix  until  all  the  branches  of  lilac  hanging 
around  the  room  were  thrown  out,  as  I  naturally  felt  a  repug- 
nance to  admit  a  child  into  the  Christian  faith  with  emblems  of 
heathenism  hanging  around  it. 

I  have  never  found  out  whether  it  is  the  scent  or  the  sight  of  the 
Ulac  which  is  so  disagreeable  to  jumbies,  or  whether  the  anti-jumby 
virtue  is  in  something  more  intangible  than  sight  or  scent.  Nor 
do  I  yet  know  if  there  is  more  than  one  "  hag-bush."  Probably 
so,  for  the  Ulac  is  not  abundant  enough  to  fm-nish  supply  for 
the  possible  demand. 

Would  that  this  were  the  worst  use  to  which  plants  are  put  by 
some  negroes  in  the  West  Indies!  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  medicinal  properties  of  many  common  West  Indian  herbs 
are  lcuo^v^l  to  them — ^herbs  of  Avhose  deleterious  or  beneficial 
poweiTi^  science  as  yet  knows  nothing.  And  it  is  sad  to  record  my 
firm  con\^etion  that  in  many  West  Indian  islands  murders  are  still 
committed  sometimes  by  the  administration  of  subtle  and  powerful 
vegetable  poisons,  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  detection. 

In  Nevis,  the  poisoner  is  safe  from  being  haunted  by  the  ghost 
of  his  victim  if  he  vn\\  go  to  his  grave,  dig  down  to  liis  body,  and 
drive  a  stake  through  it.  An  instance  has  been  known  m  that 
island  where  the  family  of  a  man  supposed  to  be  poisoned  have 
secretly  watched  his  grave  every  night  for  ten  nights,  with  the 
expectation  of  detecting  his  supposed  murderer  when  he  came 
to  stake  him.  No  one  coming,  the  idea  of  foul  play  connected 
vnt\\  the  death  was  given  up. 

A\'ith  certain  plants  and  uith  certain  animals  there  always  goes 
bad  luck.  The  Stephmiotus,  rich  in  leaves  and  flowera  though  it  is, 
is  an  unlucky  plant  in  some  mysterious  way.  But,  considering  of 
how  slow  growth  it  is,  you  have,  at  least,  a  very  long  time 
during  which  the  stoim  is  brewing  before  it  actually  bursts  upon 
you. 

There  is  another  plant,  however,  that  brings  much  more  serious 
trouble  upon  any  house  near  to  which  it  grows.  And  this  is  of 
quick  growth.  It  is  the  plant  which  a  Barbadian  may  be  pardoned 
for  thinking  the  most  beauteous  of  all  flowers.  I  mean  the 
Poinciana  pnlchemma,  or  **  Pride  of  Barbados,"  or  "  Flowering 
Fence,''  as  it  is  also  called.     In  St.  Croix,  where  it  goes  by  the 
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Tinpoctical  name  **D<)rKlledoo,"  it  i«  never  tified  as  a  liedge* 
Exceeding  beautiful  a8  it  is,  it  only  I5pring8  up  here  and  there, 
Tvithont  cultivation  or  care.  People  are  unwilling  to  mm  the  rink 
of  the  imknown  troubles — and  all  the  more  alarming  because 
nnknown — which  will  ft^Iluw  the  planting  of  it. 

That  other  »j>lendid  and  most  fthowy  tree,  the  Pmnciana  f^gia — 
the  *'  Flamboyant/*  or  **  Khime  tree/*  sometinieg  called  in  StXVoix, 
**  <iiant  Dondledoo/'  is  not  Imi-tful  in  itself,  but  it  is  remarkalile  as 
a  tree  under  which  jmnbies  like  to  mt.  An  old  man,  who  truiifi- 
plnnted  a  large  one  to  my  rectoiy,  actually  charged  more  for 
hiH  wcirk  on  account  of  the  ilanger  that  he  Bald  attended  the 
meddling  \vM\\  **  such  a  jumby  tree." 

Ah  regards  animals,  guinea-pigs  may  be  mentioned  as  specially 
unlucky,  at  least  in  St.  Croix,  There  are  families  there,  among 
tlir)Se  from  whom  one  would  not  expect  such  thingw.  w^hose  children 
would  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  keep  these  pretty  little 
pete.  What  precisely  is  the  harm  they  do  is  not  stated.  All  you 
can  get  out  of  atiy  one  is,  ^  Oh,  they  always  bring  trouble  to  a 
house ;  they*re  very  unlucky/'  And  yet,  if  the  wn*iter  of  tliis  was 
a  *•  dab'^  at  one  thing  mure  thau  another  in  his  small-boy  days — 
which  were  spent  in  Barbados — it  was  at  keeping  guinea-pigs. 
They  were  kept  by  liim  on  a  Bcale  so  large  that  he  could  set  up 
some  of  his  school-fellows  as  guinea-pig-keepers.  He  even  ran 
the  ri>$k  of  keeping  theni  Sometimes  in  his  desk  at  school,  boring 
holes  and  cutting  shts  in  the  lid,  to  give  the  little  bright-eyed 
creatures  air.  And  it  wns  a  great  riMk  to  run,  for  those  were 
the  good  old  **  licking  times '*^ — now%  happily,  ahnost  over  for 
schoolboys.  The  master  of  the  school  was  one  of  those  men 
who  are  now^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  nearly  as  extinct  as  the  dodo 
— men  who  believed  that  you  could  teach  a  boy  through  his 
back,  or  through  the  palms  of  liis  hands,  or  the  seat  of  his 
pantaloons.  But  yet  the  guinea-pigs  never  brought  a  thrashing 
upon  their  owner  or  liis  friends. 

Some  of  the  boys  at  this  very  school  were  possessed  of  a 
sovereign  plan  for  making  you  perfect  in  yonr  lessons,  which  may 
have  kejit  off  the  trouble  the  guinea-pigs  wxnild  otherwise  have 
brought  on  the  school.  Allhough  not  a  negro  superstition,  it  may 
be  mentioned  here,  being,  as  far  as  1  know,  only  West  Indian. 
When  you  had  learned  any  lesscju  thoi'oughltf  (and  some  fellows 
kept  the  talisman  in  their  hands  all  the  time  of  learning  the  lesson), 
nib  the  page  up  and  down,  or  across,  with  a  large  seed,  called  a 
good-luck  seed.  Then  return  it  to  the  pocket,  where  it  ought  to 
bo  kept.  Tliifl  done.,  you  need  not  fear.  Be  the  subject  of  study 
what  it  may,  the  power  was  as  great  in  that  seed  to  conquer  every 
lesson,  and  just  about  as  real,  ns  in  "Hulloway's  Pills"  to  euro 
every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to.     Tlie  only  thing  in  which  the  good* 
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luck  seed  could  not  help  was  in  arithmetic.  There  memory  was 
of  very  little  use,  and  so  this  wonderful  substitute  for,  or  rather 
whetstone  to  memory,  was  powerless.  But  alas  I  that  venerable 
custom  of  the  good-luck  seed  has  entirely  gone  out  of  date.  The 
present  generation  of  Barbadian  boys,  high  and  low,  I  fear  know 
it  not.  It  has  gone  out  with  the  almost  equally  absurd  practice 
of  making'  children  say  lessons  entirely  by  rote.  In  these  days 
children  are  happily  taught  to  use  their  brains  more ;  and  in  every 
school  worth  the  name,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  West  Indies, 
reasoning  and  comparison,  and  other  mental  faculties  higher  than 
memory,  are  cultivated  more. 

Birds  have  apparently  more  ill-luck  attendiug  them  than  animals. 
For  any  bird  whatever  to  fly  into  your  house  and  over  your  head, 
is  at  least  indicative  of  some  ill  tidings  you  are  to  hear  before  long. 
Birds  have  always  had,  ever  since  Solomon  s  days,  a  propensity 
to  cany  news.  He  warns  us  not  to  cm-se  tlie  king  or  the  rich, 
lest  "  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  cany  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath 
wings  shall  tell  the  matter."  And  most  of  us  can  remember  some 
**  Uttle  bird  "  being  jokingly  given  to  us  by  our  grandmothers  or 
some  old  friend  of  our  childhood  as  the  authority  for  some  piece 
of  news. 

But  the  only  news  that  birds  in  the  West  Indies  carry  is  ill 
news,  it  would  seem.  It  is  reserved  for  the  "  black  bee,"  or  '*  car- 
penter bee,"  so-called  because  he  bores  holes  in  wood,  to  come 
buzzing  with  any  kind  of  news  he  can  catch,  good  or  bad.  He  is 
a  true  gossip.  Only  give  him  a  piece  of  news,  and  away  he  flies, 
buzzing  in  the  ear  of  this  one  and  the  other  one,  telling  it  to  e verj" 
one  he  meets,  whether  they  'W'ish  to  hear  it  or  not.  Yom-  efforts 
to  get  rid  of  him  are  as  vain  as  those  of  Horace,  when  %'ictiniized 
by  his  friend's  loquacity.  **Nilagis,  usque  tenebo,  persequar,"  is 
the  spirit  iu  which  the  fellow  acts.  The  negro  beUef  about  him 
is  that  when  he  comes  buzzing  up  to  you,  you  are  sure  to  hear 
some  news  before  long.  He  can  scarcely,  however,  be  considered 
abundant  in  any  West  Indian  island.  There  is,  to  say  the  truth, 
such  a  plentiful  supply  of  hmnan  gossips,  male  and  female,  in  these 
islands,  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  an  insect  with  tliat  pro- 
pensity. 

But  to  return  to  our  birds.  The  ''  black  and  yellow  creeper"*  of 
St.  Croix,  Certhiola  Jlaveola,  sometimes  called  "  yellow-breast,"  is 
apt  to  betoken  sickness  or  trouble  if  he  frequent  a  house.  But  he 
only  does  this  in  St.  Croix,  not  having  a  bad  name  in  other  places, 
except  among  planters.  Ho  certainly  has  the  reputation  of  stealing 
sugar,  whence  another  name  of  his,  the  ''  sugar  bird.'*  Even  this 
is,  however,  questionable.  Perhaps  he  much  rather  goes  after  the 
flies  that  attack  the  sugar  than  after  the  sugar  itself. 
.     The  gentle  little  **  ground  dove,"  or  "  turtle  dove,"  as  they  call 
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in  Barbados,  Chamfppetia  tfochila,  ih,  ou  the  uther  hanci  aa 
innocent  bird  in  St.  Croix,  whereas  his  going  on  the  top  of  a 
house  is  a  sure  sign  of  death  to  one  of  the  inmates  in  Barbados. 

The  bird  who  is  the  great  **  prophet  of  evils "  ia  the  '*  black 
l^'itch/'  or  "  old  ^atch,**  Crotophaga  anL  And  certainly  if  it  is  allow- 
able at  all  tu  beUeve  evil  of  any  bird,  this  must  be  the  one.  The 
singularly  knowing  look  the  creature  ha.%  wth  its  hooked  beak  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  queer  and  malevolent  expression  of  its  eyes, 
the  shabby-genteel  appearance  of  its  rusty  black  coat^  the  un- 
earthly screech  it  utters,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  fear  of  man, 
allowing  any  one,  as  it  does,  to  come  very  close  to  it>— all  these 
things  combine  to  make  it  a  most  disagreeable  bird.  The  very 
name — **  black  Tvntch '' — tells  a  tale  of  the  unsavoury  reputation 
the  bird  has.  Some  among  our  lower  orders  not  only  give  these 
birds  credit  for  supernatural  powers  as  witches,  but  consider  them 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  returned  to  earth  in  this  fonn.  I  have 
myself  been  told  that  when  they  were  screaming  round  a  house, 
they  were  really  the  jumbies  calling  on  some  one  inside  to  come 
out  and  be  one  of  themRelves.  There  are  people  who  will  assure 
you  that  these  old  witches  are  so  particular  at  times  as  to  provide 
the  usual  nimiber  of  bearers  for  the  corpse.  ^Vhen  a  crowd  of  them 
is  near  a  house,  and  some  are  apparently  set  apart  from  the  rest, 
or  are  more  vehement  in  their  screaming,  these  are  the  ghostly 
bearers  waiting  to  convey  the  spirit  to  its  abode,  just  the  same  in 
number  as  those  that  shall  take  the  body  to  its  long  home.  This 
is  the  most  distinct  trace  I  have  met  with  among  negroes  of  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychoBis, 

These  black  witches  are  abundant  in  many  West  Indian  islands : 
in  others  they  do  not  exist.  It  is  said  in  Grenada  that  they  came 
there  by  being  blown  over  in  numbers  from  Trinidad  or  Tobago. 
If  so,  one  can  imagine  what  consternation  there  was  among  the 
superstitious,  when  one  morning  they  awoke  and  found  these 
new  colonists  and  feUow-citizena.  How  they  came  to  St.  Croix  is 
not  sure.  It  is  almost  the  only  one  of  those  West  Indian  islands 
whose  ornithology  has  been  looked  into,  that  has  no  bird  pecuKar 
to  itself.  All  the  virgin  forests  of  the  island  were  set  on  fire  by 
some  early  French  settlers,  who  adopted  this  plan  to  cure  it  of 
real  or  supposed  imhealthiness.  They  took  to  their  ships,  and  did 
not  return  till  tlie  fire  had  burnt  itself  out.  All  the  fauna  of  the 
island  probal)ly  perished,  and  of  the  few  varieties  of  birds  in  it 
(and  they  are  very  few)  the  originals  must  have  been  imported. 
Have  the  St.  Croisians  then  to  thank  some  kind  friend  for  the  first 
wizard  and  T^-itch  ?     Or  did  the  birds  come  over  en  masse,  a  whole 

L flock  of  jiunbies  ? 
Everywhere  in  the  West  Indies  a  superstition  prevaOs  among 
servants  in  reference  to  spiders.    Not  that  the  insect  is  unlucky, 
3  E  2 
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but  quite  the  contrary.  The  mischief  is  in  killing  him.  The 
housemaid  may  sweep  down  any  cobwebs,  destroy  ruthlessly  any 
web,  however  old  it  be,  but  the  spinner  of  the  web  she  will 
allow  to  escape.  Woe  betide  her  if  with  broom  or  other  instrument, 
and  whether  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  she  kill  a  spider !  She  is 
then  certain  to  break  some  piece  of  crockery  or  glass  in  the  house. 
The  connection  is  imdoubted.  But  what  tiie  coimecting  link  is 
who  can  tell  ?     The  tradition  is  a  very  old  one. 

A  long  procession  of  black  ants  in  a  room  is  a  bad  sign,  especi- 
ally if  among  them  there  be  those  large  ones  with  white  wings, 
which  are  called  "  parson  ants,"  from  the  resemblance  to  a  clergy- 
man in  his  surpKce.  They  always,  of  course,  signify  a  funeral 
from  the  house  before  long. 

West  Indian  houses  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  two  or  three 
kinds  of  ants,  in  great  numbers  at  times,  but  supei-stitious  house- 
wives, at  least  in  St.  Croix,  have  two  very  efficacious  remedies  for 
them.  First,  they  try  the  simple  plan  of  preparing  some  fowl  soup, 
but  not  for  the  family.  They  must  have  none  of  it.  It  is  to  be 
given  over  entirely  to  the  ants.  It  must  be  put  on  the  top  of  a 
press,  or  in  some  other  private  place,  so  that  there  may  be  a  grand 
ant  banquet,  imdisturbed  by  the  fear  or  presence  of  man.  Ap- 
peased by  this  particular  mark  of  respect,  tlie  ants  will  generally 
emigmte  in  a  body.  But  should  this  be  impracticable,  a  plan 
may  be  adopted,  involving  more  trouble,  but  less  outlay.  Let  one 
ant  be  caught,  some  one  whose  daiing  or  appeai*ance  betoken  liiiii 
a  leader,  let  liim  be  wrapped  up  carefully  in  a  small  piece  of  meat, 
and  til  en  take  liim  with  you,  either  on  foot  or  in  some  veliicle,  ai< 
far  as  possible  from  yom*  house.  Cast  him  out  with  liis  meat,  make 
all  speed  home,  and  sleep  peacefully  Avith  the  assurance  that  the 
ants  will  have  left  you  before  next  day. 

Among  insects,  crickets  too  play  an  important  i)ai't  for  good  or 
evil,  according  as  they  are  ''  sick  "  or  **  money ''  crickets,  the  very 
names  of  which  indicate  the  superstitions  respecting  them.  The 
latter  makes  a  steady,  hissing  sound,  loud  enough  to  penetrate 
a  large  room  in  every  part.  It  is  held  strongly  by  om*  negroeR 
that  the  presence  of  this  insect  in  a  house  is  an  indication  of  the 
approach  of  money.  The  melancholy,  fitful  cliirping  of  the  sick 
cricket,  betokens,  with  equal  certainty,  the  nearness  of  illness. 

But  the  causes  of  trouble  are  not  in  any  wise  confined,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  credulous  people,  to  plants,  or  insects,  or  animals. 
Inanimate  objects  have  as  much,  or  still  more,  to  do  %vith  trouble. 
And  of  them  there  are  things  which  actually  bring  it,  and  those 
which  only  foretell  it.  It  may  be  as  well  to  give  illustrations  of 
both  classes. 

The  feeling  is  by  no  means  micommon  that  to  talk  much  of  the 
health  of  a  family,  is  a  way  to  bring  sickness  on  them.     In  the 


course  of  pastoral  visitation,  tlie  clergyman  will  ])erbapB  say,  iii  a 
hotme  wht.TC  there  is  a  large  family,  that  he  never  has  occasion  to 
go  to  that  house  for  \'iHitation  of  the  eick,  so  healthy  is  tlie  house- 
hold. He  will  be  respectfully,  but  very  decidedly  asked  not  to 
speak  too  much  about  it,  as  it  has  been  noticed  that  if  this  be 
done,  fiickness  comes  upon  the  family  soon  after.  And  sure  enough 
perhaps  it  does  come,  as  it  must  needs  come  sometimes  to  every 
large  family.  And  tlius  the  sttpemtition  gets  firmer  hold.  All  tho 
many  instances  in  M^iich  no  result  followed  are  forgotten,  and  this 
one  case,  in  which  the  sickness  did  happen  to  follow  soon  after 
your  congratulatorj-  remarks,  is  given  as  a  proof  how  well  founded 
the  behef  is.  On  such  coincidences  rests  the  public  faith  in 
••'Zadkiers  Astrological  Almanack,"  a  mass  of  absurdities.  The 
old  man  who  publishes  it  owes  his  present  large  income  partly  to 
tlie  fact  that  hie  predictions  are  generally,  like  the  Delphic  Oracles, 
couched  in  such  ambiguous  language,  that  they  can  be  fulfilled  in 
niiuiy  ways.  But  still  more  is  the  rapid  sale  of  the  book  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  astrologer  has  been  fortimate  enough  to  make 
dome  successful  guesses*  And  who,  that  guesses  upon  so  large  a 
scale,  and  about  so  many  things,  but  must  be  right  sometimes  t 

This  objection  to  speak  ton  much  about  healtli  may  be  an 
exaggeration  of  a  proper  dislike  to  anjiihiog  like  boasting,  the 
Kiune  feeling  that  led  Joab,  while  praj*ing  that  the  Israelites  might 
be  an  hundredfold  as  many  as  they  were,  to  recommend  King 
I)a\nd  not  to  see  how  many  they  actually  were,  and  thus  indulge 
hi?^  o^vn  pride  in  them. 

There  is  another  superstition,  deeply  rooted  in  St,  Croix,  that  to 
add  any  l:)tii!ding  to  your  house — a  wing,  or  any  smaller  shed— is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  the  death  of  some  member  of  tht?  family.  Is 
it  prmsible  that  the  origin  of  this,  too,  was  the  feeling  that  it  was  a 
vain  shf»w,  this  adding  to  houses,  and  therefore  dei4er\^ed  punish- 
ment !  Stnmge  notion,  surely,  of  the  mercifnl  Lord,  who  is  "not 
extreme  to  mark  what  we  have  done  amiss,'*  but  knoweth  our 
wi^akness,  and  pitieth  **  as  a  father  piticth  his  eliilcken.** 

To  something  of  the  same  feeling  may  also  be  referred  the  dis- 
like that  exists  in  certain  West  Indian  islands  to  repairing  an 
enclosure  liiHthin  which  the  remains  of  the  family  lie.  If  you  do  so, 
it  is  likely  that  soon  it  must  be  taken  down  again  for  the  entrance 
of  another  member  of  the  family.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
i>riginal  feeling  here  was  that  one  had  no  right  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  Ins  family  Imryiog-place  could  not  be  wanted  agaiin 
directly. 

But  if  the  last-mentifined  superstitions  are  the  development  in 
a  wrong  direction  of  ceiiain  right  feelings,  the  mime  cannot  be 

id  of  the  absurdiries  wliich  I  have  now  to  mention. 

^The  mere  turning  npsid*!  uowa  of  the  calabash  that  is  used  to 
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bale  the  passage-boats  in  St.  Vincent,  is  a  fearful  thing,  betokening 
sure  destruction  to  the  boat,  and  imperilling  the  lives  of  the 
passengers. 

And  in  St.  Croix  it  is  terrible  only  to  open  an  umbrella  over 
your  head  in  a  house,  a  sure  way  to  bring  trouble,  either  on 
yourself  or  on  some  one  in  that  house.  Any  reason  for  this  I 
must  leave  to  some  more  fertile  imagination  than  my  own  to 
suggest. 

Now,  one  can  easily  see  why  the  present  of  a  pair  of  scissors 
should  be  an  unsuitable  one,  as  dividing  love.  This  beUef  is  not 
at  all  purely  West  Indian,  but  it  is  greatly  prevalent  in  these 
islands.  It  is  certainly  held  that  the  ^t  of  a  crooked  pin,  along 
with  the  knife  or  scissors,  will  do  away  with  their  ill  effects.  But 
authorities  seem  divided  on  this  poinl^  so  it  is  better  to  be  on  the 
safe  side. 

"Circumstances  over  which  you  have  no  control'*  there  are  which 
will  cause  your  troubles  to  come,  or,  rather,  which  will  show  that 
they  are  coming,  '^  not  single  spies,  but  in  battalions."  Let  a  glass 
break  in  your  house,  as  glasses  sometimes  will,  without  any  reason 
that  appears,  and  you  are  in  trouble.  The  writer  well  remembers 
the  consternation  among  the  servants  in  his  father's  house  at  the 
sudden  bursting  of  one  of  those  large  barrel-shades  that  have 
now  almost  gone  out  of  use. 

Another  pretty  sure  sign  of  coming  grief  is  when  a  horse  neighs 
at  your  door.  This  is  as  deeply-rooted  a  superstition  in  negro 
minds  as  any  I  have  mentioned,  notwithstanding  the  hundreds  of 
instances  in  which  the  sign  must  prove  false.  But  yet  a  horse, 
accustomed  to  be  driven  double,  and  neighing  frequently  when 
deprived  by  any  chance  of  its  companion,  can  carry  trouble  up 
one  street  and  down  another,  and  can  certainly  fill  many  a  heart 
with  dismay. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  West  Indian  superstitions 
enough  connected  with  particular  days,  notably  with  Good 
Friday.  It  may  be  known  in  England  that  eggs  laid  on  Good 
Friday  will  never  spoil,  but  the  virtue  of  Good  Friday  bitters  is 
hardly  known  there.  Any  bitters  made  on  that  day  have  not  only 
the  ordinary  properties  of  such  a  compound,  but  are  invaluable 
cures  for  disease.  So  firm  is  this  belief,  that  there  is  among  the 
negroes  quite  a  general  making  of  bitters  on  Good  Friday,  wliich 
are  put  up  and  specially  kept  to  be  used  in  cases  of  dire  illness. 
Well  would  it  be  for  the  West  Indies,  to  say  the  truth,  if  the  upper 
clajBses  believed  a  Uttle  less  in  "  bitters  "  as  an  ai*ticle  of  diet,  and 
confined  themselves  more  strictly  to  the  merely  medicinal  use  of 
them. 

It  would  extend  this  article  far  beyond  its  proposed  limits  if  I 
were  to  enter  at  all  upon  the  superstitions  connected  with  dreams. 
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RufEce  it  to  say,  that  of  them  ako  we  have  our  full  diare*  We 
di*e!Jm  iu  these  warm  cliiixeR  aR  often  as,  perhaps  oftener  than, 
those  living  iu  temperate  latitiules.  And  tliere  i.**  thcj  tLsnal  amoimt 
nonsense  believed  about  dreams,  snch  as  that  thev  go  by  con- 
traries, and  the  like.  Far  be  it^  however,  from  the  %vriteT  to  say 
tliut  warmings  are  never  given  in  dreams.  He  would  not  so 
impugn  the  veracity  of  some  unexceptionable  witnesses.  He 
would  not  so  question  the  truth  of  that  sajdng  of  Elihu  in  the 
Book  of  Books*  tliat  the  Almighty  **  opeui'th  tlie  ears  of  men, 
and  Bt*aleth  tlieii*  instmetiou  "  sometimes  **  in  a  dream,  in  a  vision 
of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men.  in  slumberings 
upon  the  bed,'' 

Iu  concluding  tliis  sketch  of  West  Indian  siipei-stitions,  I  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  one  which  I  hsive  raet  vrith  among  the  negroes 
in  St.  Croix^  and  which  is  at  least  a  beautiful  one.  It  in  the  belief 
that  the  baptism  of  children  ought  always  to  be  perfonued  with 
rain-water.  In  going  to  a  hcjuse  for  the  private  baptism  of  a  sick 
child,  and  finding  oiJy  well- water,  I  have  been  requested  to  wait 
until  same  rain-water  could  be  got  from  a  neighbouring  house. 
The  explanation  was  given  me  simply  enough  by  a  man  :  **  *Ti8  de 
i-ain- water  does  come  down  from  heaven.'^  These  people  have 
a  notion  that  the  spring-water,  being  **  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  is 
hardly  the  fitting  vehicle  for  ein'olliiig  cliildren  as  members  «»f 
Christ's  Church,  and  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  One 
would  hke  to  deal  tenderly  vntii  such  a  poetical  superstition,  and 

most  ^vish  to  retain  it  rather  tlian  utherwnse. 

But  how  shall  the  hold  be  shaken  of  such  gross  superstitifinfi 
a0  form  the  subject  of  this  article?  And  all  liave  not  been 
mentioned,  Woidd  that  they  were  only  so  many  us  could  be 
embraced  in  the  compass  of  one  atticle !  The  etm-y  of  the  in, 
though  in  every  point  of  I'iew  interesting,  though  in  some  respects 
•amusing,  is  a  sad  story  after  all.  Wliile  such  tlungs  arc  believed 
by  any  people,  their  notion  r>f  a  personal  loving  Lord,  "^rithout 
whom  not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground,^*  and  by  whom  "  the 
very  liairs  of  c^nr  head  are  all  nimibered,'*  must  l»e  very  imperft^ct. 
Practically,  He  is  looked  upon  as  too  great  a  Being  to  euncern 
Himself  with  the  affaii*s  of  this  world — a  notion  held  by  some  who 
pretend  to  lie  much  ^viser  than  poor  West  Inthan  negroes,  but  a 
fooUsh  and  de^dhBh  notion  siu-ely^ — or  else  too  weak  tc*  be  able  to 
control  all  tilings.  It  is  well  to  hd>our  for  the  eiJightenment  of 
those  wh(i  have  such  feelings  abrmt  Him.  It  is  well  to  use 
all  our  influence  against  every  one  of  these  ai>surd  superistitions. 
It  IB  well  to  use  reasoning,  and  ridicule,  and  eveiy  availalde 
weapon,  agahist  them,  so  tliat  we  may  compel  them  tu  abide  in 
holes  and  corners  for  sheer  shame,  imtU  we  can  drive  them  out 
altogether.     But  it  is  best  ourselves  to  hve  such  a  life  of  daily, 
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childlike  dcpendenco  on  our  God  and  Saviour,  the  Almighty  Lord, 
"  to  Avhoni  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  bow  and  obey,"  as 
shall  lead  othere  Ukei;\Tfle  to  feel  that  imder  His  care  they  are 
safe,  that  nothing  can  really  hann  those  that  are  His,  but  that 
all  things  are  ever  converging  together  for  the  good  of  them 
that  love  Him. 

CH.VRLES  J.  Branch. 


THE  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  MIRACLES. 


A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said  of  late  years  upon  the  subject  of 
miracles,  but  a  great  deal  more  than  what  is  said  is  by  many 
tacitly  assumed.  The  direct  question  of  the  credibiKty  of  miracles 
is  not  very  frequently  raised,  and  we  may  thank  llie  author  of 
"  Supernatural  Religion "  for  having  brought  it  prominently 
forward.  Before  him  the  late  Mr.  Baden  Powell  was  one  of  the 
few  Avho  argued  openly  in  behalf  of  absolute  increduhty.  But 
hosts  of  writers  accept  the  same  view  as  a  thing  which  it  is  alto- 
gether mmecessary  to  prove.  The  Uterary  and  scientific  world 
is  full  of  imbeUef,  and  orthodox  views,  for  the  most  part,  are  now 
so  genorally  discredited  that  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  make 
any  serious  effort  to  disprove  them. 

It  is  with  no  direct  reference  to  theology  that  I  propose  to 
treat  the  subject  here.  I  merely  take  cognizance  of  one  fact 
at  the  outset  which,  I  think,  will  scarcely  be  contradicted, — 
the  fact,  namely,  that  the  belief  in  miracles  has  not  yet  died  out. 
Whether  it  ia  or  is  not  to  be  ultimately  extinguished,  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  beUef  in  miracles  is  still  held  by  many,  and  not 
entirely  by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  but  by  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  honest  minds  that  adorn  the  present  age.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  frankly  owned  that  the  number  of  minds 
both  honest  and  thoughtful  who  repudiate  the  pofesibiUty  of  miracles 
has  largely  increased  in  our  day ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  philosophy 
of  the  one  school  or  the  other  must  have  in  it  something  radically 
erroneous. 
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To  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  hypothesis,  the  only 
philosophical  method  of  proceeding  is  to  hold  it  up  to  view  in 
different  aspects.  Truth  will  infallibly  be  consistent  with  itself 
from  whatever  side  we  look  at  it ;  whereas  error  wiD  inevitabty 
clash  at  some  point  with  facts  that  are  already  ascertained.  If  the 
impossibility  of  miracles  be  a  sound  hypothesis,  it  is  not  enough 
that  it  may  appear  to  harmonize  pretty  well  with  the  physical 
phenomena  around  us ;  it  must  also  agree  with  all  we  know  of 
history,  of  geology,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man, 
and  of  his  relations  to  the  Supreme  Being — at  least,  if  we  consider, 
\^  as  some  of  us  do,  that  this  last  can  possibly  be  a  subject  of  know- 
ledge at  all.  But  even  if  we  exclude  this  region  of  investigation, 
there  are  still  a  considerable  number  of  fields  on  which  to  test  our 
theory. 

I  purpose,  therefore,  to  inquire  how  far  this  hypothesis  of  the 

(absolute  incredibility  of  miracles  may  be  safely  assumed  as  a  basis 
of  historical  criticism,  and  whiether  such  an  assumption  is  likely  to 
make  history  more  lucid  to  us  or  the  reverse.  Its  bearing  on 
theology,  and  on  the  origin  of  species,  I  must  leave  to  other  in- 
quirers. Whether  it  be  more  credible  that  the  immense  variety 
of  forms  in  which  life  exists  upon  the  earth  are  no  more  than 
natural  variations  of  one  original  type,  or  were  the  result  of 
separate  acts  of  creation — ^whether  even  the  first  appearance  on 
the  earth  of  life  in  any  form  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  due 
somehow  to  the  operation  of  existing  laws — is  a  matter  on  which 
I  shall  be  content  to  follow  the  opinion  of  naturalists  when  they 
are  agreed  upon  the  subject  themselves.  I  purpose  to  carry  the 
non-miraculous  theory  into  a  region  where  it  can  be  more  easily 
tested  by  ordinary  men  ;  for,  though  all  men  are  not  historians, 
it  is  quite  within  the  power  of  all  men  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
principles  on  which  history  should  be  studied. 

Now,  we  are  told  by  men  of  science  that  the  law6  of  nature  are 
invariable,  and  that  miracles  are  consequently  impossible.  That 
such  should  be  the  teaching  of  many  men  of  science  is  not  alto- 
gether wonderful.  Science  itself  is  founded  upon  an  instinctive 
belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature's  operations.  It  first  presumes 
I  that  there  are  laws  by  which  those  operations  are  guided^  and 
then  endeavours  to  discover  what  those  laws  are.  Moreover,  the 
success  which  has  crowned  its  cfibrts  fully  justifies  this  original 
belief  in  law.  The  more  fully  philosophers  have  entered  into  the 
study  of  nature,  the  more  have  they  seen  of  the  regularity  which 
pervades  creation ;  and  they  make  it  an  axiom  in  the  study  of 
phenomena,  that  however  various  and  unaccoimtable  they  may 
appear,  there  must  inevitably  be  some  law  at  the  bottom  of  them 
from  which  no  departure  is  possible. 

This,   however,  may  be   conceded  in  the  abstract.    It  is  a 
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hypotheeis  which  luidoubtedly  has  rendered  the  greatest  service 
to  science,  and  there  is  uo  reason  to  suppose  it  is  not  abscdutely 
true.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  material  to  f  observe  that» 
although  perfect  law  may  govern  all  phenomena,  our  knowledge 
of  the  law  is,  and  always  must  be,  very  far  from  perfect.  Great 
as  has  been  the  advance  of  science^  I  imagine  that  oven  now  the 
philosopher  ia  frequently  obliged  to  acknowledge  and  take  note 
of  phenomena  which  he  caunot  absolutely  reconcile  with  any  law 
yet  discovered.  Probably  there  are  some  which  seem  even  to 
contradict  laws  otherwise  well  ascertained;  and  it  is  precisely 
cases  of  this  nature  which,  on  being  examined  more  closely,  enable 
the  inquirer  to  correct  something  that  was  eiToneous  in  his  view 
of  the  law  before.  Science  would  cease  to  make  any  further 
advance  if  it  neglected  such  apparent  contradictions,  and  con- 
tented itself  with  a  general  belief  in  the  invariability  of  law ;  for 
it  is  an  essential  condition  of  its  progi'ess  that  every  step  in 
speculation  be  brought  to  the  test  c»f  facts,  and  that  theory  alone 
can  be  accepted  as  tn\e  wliich  appears  to  account  for  all  known 
phenomena. 

Now.  the  phenomena  uf  history  ought  to  be  treated  with  no  leas 
deference  than  those  of  science.  I  do  not  say  the  faciB  of  history^ 
for  they  are  not  so  certain  or  so  easily  verified*  The  book  of 
nature  is  open^  more  or  less,  to  every  one,  and  the  facta  of  science 
can  be  verified  by  experience.  But  the  facts  of  history^  all  but 
the  most  recent,  he  outside  the  experience  of  all  living  men,  and 
the  only  way  of  getting  at  them  is  by  the  study  of  testimony. 
The  phenomena  of  histoiy,  therefore,  are  the  phenomena  of  testi- 
mony, which  you  have  got  to  weigh  and  explain^  and  reduce  to 
laws  (if  you  can),  by  processes  similar  to  those  applied  Xo  the 
phenomena  of  science. 

If  this  be  accepted  as  the  tmc  foimdation  on  wliich  historical 
study  ought  to  rest,  it  follrjws  as  a  matter  of  ooui^se  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  setting  aside  any  testimony  ichaiecer  as  absolutely 
worthless,  any  more  than  we  are  justified  in  rejecting  physical 
phenomena  when  they  do  nnt  happt?n  to  accord  vdtli  our  theories 
of  the  operations  of  nature,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  to 
accept  all  testimony  as  true.  That,  of  course,  wcjuld  be  in  the 
highest  di/gree  absurd  ;  and  some  may  postdbly  think  that  by  this 
jonce**sion  I  altogether  destroy  the  basis  of  that  analogy  which  I 
seeking  to  establish  between  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which 
yjxa  the  groundwork  of  science,  and  the  phenomena  of  testimony, 
rhich  form  the  groundwork  of  history.  Facts  in  chemistry,  I 
ill  be  told,  or  in  optics,  or  electricity^  or  in  astronomy,  may  be 
|rerified  by  any  observer.  Only  in  yqtj  special  cases  do  they 
Bpend  on  isolated  observations.  The  foundation  on  which 
ience  biiilds  is  secure  from  all  attack.  But  liistory,  as  it  depends 
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ou  human  testimony,  is  liable  to  be  perverted  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  comes.  You  have  no  such  security  to  begin 
with  as  to  the  basis  on  which  you  stand.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  human  race  are  liars,  and  many  more  are  easily  deceived. 
Sound  judgment,  clear  perception,  and  scrupulous  honesty,  com- 
bined, are  necessary  to  make  testimony  really  unimpeachable; 
and  if  you  dismiss  at  once  the  witnesses  who  are  not  possessed  of 
all  these  qualifications,  how  much  history  shall  we  have  left  to  us? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  thoughts  like  these,  though 
seldom  fully  expressed,  have  really  a  very  considerable  influence 
in  preventing  the  systematic  study  of  history.  But,  in  truth,  the 
objection  is  superficial.  The  phenomena  which  from  the  basis  of 
historical  inquirj'  are,  icJien  conside7*ed  as  p/tenomena,  every  whit  as 
stable  in  themselves  as  those  which  form  the  basis  of  science. 
They  may,  perhaps,  be  more  delusive.  If  so,  it  is  from  want  of 
power  on  our  part  to  interpret  them  aright.  But  physical 
phenomena  are  delusive  too,  until  we  have  gained  the  true  inter- 
pretation. The  rising  and  settuig  of  the  sun  are  not  in  reality 
what  they  are  to  our  bodily  senses ;  but  the  phenomena  are  clear 
and  quite  indisputable.  And  so  it  is  with  the  phenomena  of 
history.  Such  and  such  testimonies  may  be  false ;  it  is  free  to  the 
historian  to  maintain  that  they  are  so  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
those  testimonies  exist,  and  he  must  not  overlook  them.  Tlie  real 
problem  of  the  historian  is  to  supply  a  philosophic  explanation  of 
the  testimony  that  exists,  sho\>'ing  how,  in  conformity  with  what 
is  knoAvn  of  Imman  nature,  such  and  such  a  course  of  events  must 
inevitably  have  taken  place,  and  how  such  a  view  only  can 
explain  all  the  facts  and  tiic  fictions,  the  satires  and  exaggerations, 
the  libels  and  misrepresentations,  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  The  liistoriau's  function,  in  short,  is  hke  that  of  a  jurjinan, 
bound  to  take  cognizance  of  all  that  is  said  about  the  facts  by 
competent  witnesses,  and  to  foim  liis  o^^^l  conclusion  from  their 
sa^'ing8  as  to  what  the  facts  really  were. 

From  tliis  point  of  view,  then,  we  are  clearly  debarred  from 
rejecting  prinui  facie  any  kind  of  testimony  whatever — even  testi- 
mony to  the  miraculous.  The  only  real  question  when  we  meet 
with  such  is,  what  could  have  been  th  <  purpose  of  its  introduc- 
tion? In  some  narratives,  for  instance,  miracles  have  been  intro- 
duced clearly  for  an  artistic  purpose,  and  it  is  no  more  necessary' 
to  accept  the  facts  in  anything  hke  a  literal  sense  than  to  regard 
the  long  speech,  in  which  an  ancient  general  is  said  to  have 
addressed  his  soldiers,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  down  in  shorthand 
by  reporters.  In  such  cases  the  critical  hist-orian  will  of  course 
dismiss  the  miracle,  but  will  interpret  for  liis  readers  its  historical 
significance,  as  he  might  do  that  of  a  poem.  In  other  narratives, 
again,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the   author  reports  what  he 
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iTiimself*  or  wisliun  \m  rfadiji-K  to  believe,     Heie  questitnis 

Be  ae  to  lue  jndg^neiit,  probity,  and  opportunities  of  iufurmn- 
an ;   and  bucU  queBtionfi  the  liiBtoiian   has  always  to  grapple 
(iritli,  whether  the  authors  from    whom  he  derives  infonnation 
Erport  nnraciUous  events  or  not,     Doen  the  witiiesH  relate  what 

professeft  to  have  8een»  or  only  what  he  has  heard  from  nthere  ? 

lVa«  he  Ukely  to  have  been  deceived,  or  to  have  Lad  au  object  in 

leeeiving  ?     Was  he  imaginativo  and  given  to  illuHjonH?     These 

re  important   matters  of  inqturjr,   not  merely  in   the   case  of 

jiracles,  b\it  in  regard  to  all  tefttimony  whatever.     To  aeeomit 

jr  tlie  existence  of  aiuf  teBtiniony»  we  may  either  a^feunie  that  it 

ras  true,  or  we  may  indicate  certain  caiwes  which,  might  naturally 

ive  influenced  the  imagination,  or  Inaesed  the  judgment,  or  pei^ 

f'erted  the  honesty  of  the  reporter*    But  wx*  must  beware  of  being 

biaaeed  oui-selves  by  any  a  priori  argument.     To  lay  it  down  as  a 

Ltttled  thing  beforehand  that  a  miracnloue  statement  cannot  be 

le,  and  must  therefore  be  somehow  explained  away,  is  simply 

disqualify  ourselvee  from  investigating  the  matter  a**  a  hb-  , 

jricul  question  at  all.     The  impossibiUty  of  miraele8  is  at  best  j 

bnly  a  gcienilfic  presinnption  ;  for  of  course  it  is  qiu'te  right  that 

[le  student  of  nature*8  laws  shoidd  assume  at  the  outset  tjiat 

iose  laws  are  uniform  in  their  operatiniu     But  to  import  this 

fcresxunption  into  the  region  of  hist<»ry  is  virtually  to  8ay^  *^IIere 

so  much  testimony  to  be  got  rid  of — testimony  which  is  not  to 
^e  weighed  or  criticized,  but  simply  turued  oiit  of  d^xirs.  Assume, 
iret,  that  lying  or  delusion  was  at  the  bottom  nl"  it,  aud  tlien 
scomit  in  whatever  way  yuu  please  (if  you  think  it  worth  while 
jtttempting  to  account  fit  all)  for  the  characters  aud  motives  of 
liosc  who  have  left  such  statements  upon  reconl/* 

If  such  a  canon  of  criticism  be  admissible,  it  seems  to  me  that 

must  go  a  considerable  way  to  destroy  the  value  of  all  teNti- 
jiony  whatsoever,  t^or  it  evidently  prosui>poses  tliat  all  faith  in 
human  character — ^liowever  well  grounded  otherwise — ought  in- 
mriably  to  give  way  to  a  certaui  a  [morl  belief  in  the  regularity 
pf  nature's  operations,  and  in  our  own  periect  knowledge  uf  the 
fcxtcnt  and  Hunts  of  her  powers.     It  may  bo  safely  said  that  such 

principle,  if  it  wc*ro  not  practically  rejected  in  some  things,  even 
)y  scientific  men  themselves,  would  do  more  to  hinder  tin*  pro- 
rress  of  science  than  the  grossest  superstition  that  ever  clouded 
Jie  hvuiian  intellect.  For  its  ojje ration  would  nec<*sKarily  be  that 
|U  now  observations  tending  to  disturb  old-estabhisheil  theories 
iroidd  at  once  be  rejected  without  inquiiy  by  every*  one  but  the 
bbsei'ven  It  w«juld  be  a  clear  aud  settled  point  that  all  such 
^ibservations  must  be  eiToneous  and  uot  worth  the  trgul>le  of 
[iveetigating;  so  that  the  most  essential  function  of  science — ^to 
the  value  of  preconceived  opinions — would  be  at  an  end. 
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Moreover,  if  the  canon  of  historical  criticism  we  are  eoiisidering 
be  a  fiotind  one,  can  we  limit  its  operation,  even  in  histoiy,  to  the 
elimination  of  a  miraculoua  element  %     I  do  not  for  ra)*  part  believe 
that  any  miracle  has  taken  place  in  the  world  during  the  la 
eighteen  h^mdred  years,  but  I  cannot  see  how  I  could  honestly 
investigate  any  period  of  history  with  a  fixed  resolve  not  to  believe 
in  such  an  event  beforehand.     That  would  mean,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  a  fixed  resolve  beforehand  either  to  discredit  the  jndj 
ment,  or  to  throw  a  stigma  on  the  honeety,  of  any  writer  in  whon 
I  might  meet  "with  a  miraculoua  story;  and  if  I  were  justified  in" 
adopting  such  a  rule,  why  should  I  limit  its  operation  to  cases  of 
mere  miracle  ?     If  the  internal  improbability  of  a  story  containing 
miracle  is  such  that  it  must  be  considered  as  amounting  to  impos- 
sibility,  are  there   not  many  stories   containing  nothing  quite, 
miraculous  whose  intenial  improbability  is  also  very  great  ?     \Vhj( 
should  I  not  be  justified,  then,  iu  rejecting  a  story  that  is  antec€ 
dently  very  improbable  without  reference  to  the  character  of 
witness?     If  it  be  reasonable  to  do  so  without  weiglxing 
testimony  in  a  case  of  miracle,  it  should  be  reasonable  to  do  so ' 
also  in  a  case  of  great  improbabilit}". 

For  example,  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  have  left  home  in  the 
morning  as  usual,  and  gone  to  business.    An  imknowii  meHsenjE 
comes  to  me  iu  the  middle  of  the  day  to  inform  me  that  my  hou«€>1 
ie  on  fire,    I  am  seriously  alarmed,  and  rush  homewards  in  aU 
possible  haste.     Ought  I  to  have  reflected  that  the  thing,  thougt 
not  impossible,  was  antecedently  \*ery  improbable.— that  not  one"i 
house  out  of  80  niany  thousands  catches  fire  on  any  particular 
day,  and  that  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  character  of  th€ 
witness  ?    With  reflections  such  as  these,  ought  I  to  Imve  schoolefll 
my  mind  into  a  state  of  tolerable   equaninnty  until   authentic 
intelligence  came  through  a  medium  I  had  better  reason  to  tnwtt 
I  thiuk  it  is  needless  asking  whether  such  a   course   would  be 
philosophical      Where   is   the  philosopher  alive  that  would  be 
found  practically  to  pursue  it  ? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  the  humaHj 
mind,  internal  probability  or  improbability  is  not  the  princij 
element  by  which  we  judge  of  the  tnitli  of  a  report.  And  it  is 
well  for  us  that  our  judgments  are  so  oonstituted,  for  there  \*  no 
hne  of  investigation,  scientific  or  historical,  in  which  views  that 
are  a  priori  probable  are  not  continually  discreditedt  and  the 
which  seem  at  first  altogether  improbable  do  not  meet  witfc^ 
remarkable  confirmation,  A  sound  judgment  therefore  ia  not 
natuniUy  ]jrorie  t<j  disbelieve  on  the  score  of  mere  inipr*  ' 
It  is  the  bcHcving*  not  the  sceptical  mind,  that  is  essent...,,,  .-• 
eound  one.  Bettei*  to  believe  too  much  at  first,  and  eliminate 
error  afterwardft,  than  bj' beUe^'ing  too  Uttle  to  shut  out  {votel  view 
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Itc)gethor  facts  which  may  have  aii  important  bearing  on  our  own 
interests  or  on  our  own  peace  of  mind.  Infinitely  preferable,  indeed^ 
as  regards  human  happiness,  and  infinitely  more  philosophical  as 
a  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  is  the  childhke  credulity  of  inexpe- 
rience to  the  bitter  cynicism  of  disbelief  which  an  over-femiharitj^ 
with  the  depthi?  of  the  world's  evil  is  apt  occasionally  to  engender, 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  cultivate  creduhty,  or  endeavour 
to  lull  to  sleep  sujsi>icions  which  experience  suggests  to  us  as 
reasonable.  To  attempt  to  stifle  doubts  of  any  kind  without 
con\'incing  one's  own  undersUinding  is  neither  wise  nor  praise- 
worthy. Doubt,  if  it  be  not  answered  rationally,  vrill  assert  itself 
in  a  form  aU  the  more  maUgnant  from  any  effort  to  suppress  it. 
But,  on  the  iiither  hand,  there  is  no  true  wisdom  in  maHug  de- 
Hberate  search  for  a  doubt,  as  if  doubts  enough  did  not  suggest 
themselves  unasked  whenever  we  make  it  an  object  simply  to  seek 
for  truth-  In  matters  of  practical  consequence,  as  I  have  shoi?v^ 
by  one  example,  doubt  readily  gives  way  to  behef  as  a  motive  for 
action,  even  w4iere  tlie  e\ddence  is  by  no  means  strong.  The 
testimony  even  of  an  unknown  TidtnesB  commands  belief  to  this 
extent  that  we  act  upon  it  in  many  cases  as  if  it  were  undoubtedly 
true.  And  I  say,  for  my  part,  that  such  confidence  is  wise  and 
reasonable,  though  it  may  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  false  result.  For 
it  is  groimded  upon  a  just  behef  that  men  in  general  love  truth 
better  than  falsehood  in  the  abstract,  and  that  they  will  speak 
truth  in  prefei-^nce  to  falsehood  where  no  selfish  or  malicious 
motive  intervenes. 

But  let  us  see  how  far  reasonable  doubt  may  be  generated 
by  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  thing  reported,  I  have 
already  suggested  the  case  of  an  unknown  messenger  infonning 
me  that  my  house  is  on  fire.  But  they  who  maintain  the  mcredi- 
bihty  of  mii^acles  will,  of  courae,  reply  that  there  is  notlung  in 
this  case  that  is  even  extraordinary  :  for  although  the  antecedent 
improbabihty  is  great  that  one  particular  house  should  take  fire 
on  one  particular  day,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  a  day  seldom  passes 
when  some  house  does  not  take  fire  m  one  part*  of  London  or 
another,  and  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  happen  to  my  house  as  to 
any  other.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  a  case  in  which  the  ante- 
cedent improbability  is  so  extreme  as  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
great  as  that  <;f  a  stiiutly  supeniatuml  event. 

Say,  I  belong  to  a  club  of  twelve  pei-sons  or  more,  who  meet 

>gether  monthly  in  a  certain  room,  and  while  we  are  all  sitting 
I  together,  intelligence  comes  to  each  of  the  party  ni  succession  that 
[his  particular  house  is  on  fire.  Here,  it  wall  be  seen,  there  is 
j  nothing  against  the  laws  of  nature,  even  though  the  event  were 
[true  in  every  cose.  And  yet  the  occiUTouce  of  twelve  sepamte 
fires  mthout  wUful  and  preconcerted  fire-raismg,  all  at  the  same 
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tiiiie,  and  uach  fire  attacking  the  house  of  a  member  of  my  (*lub, 
wimld  be  a  tUiug  as  vit>lently  oppoRctl  to  prol»ability  as  anything 
eoulil  poeeibly  be.     Wiat,  thcTu  would  be  thu  natural  t^fTect  of  tlic* 
intelligence  on  the  mindn  of  twelve  rational  nietj  ?     I  tliink  no  ono  i 
wir  deny  that  the  first  man  who  received  it  would  be  justifiably 
alanued,  and  would  huny  away  homewardH  with  all  poHsibh*  de- 
qiatuh,     Wlien  the  Bcctuid  received  a   like  sunimoiiH,  mifspieiutiJ 
might  possibly  be  awakened  of  Rome  trick,  but  he,  too,   would' 
doubtleaB  feel  mieasy  without  going  and  Ratisfying  himself.     But 
milcRBthe  club  were  compORud  of  the  veriest  Binipletons,  thiBproeeHa. 
8Ui-ely  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  ver^y  last  man  wag 
called  away*    A  little  croes-questioniug  of  the  messengers  would 
infallibly  lay  bare  the  plot;  and  if  the  club  did  not  altogi'lIi*Tj 
rcttume  its  equanimity,  it  would  oidy  be  from  the  di^no  ..f  Hit* 
membei-s  to  track  and  punish  the  conspiratoi-B, 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  rational  incredulity  uKluced  t  utiit  h  l»y 
the  extraordinary  chamcter  of  the  things  reported.  But  wo  have 
presumed  nothing  to  be  known  of  the  character  of  the  mtne«Heft» 
and  that  cross-questioning  rev<.als  a  plot.  Let  us  suppose,  Imn-- 
ever,  the  contmiy  of  these  suppositions.  What^  if  the  news  wa* 
conveyed  to  each  of  the  club  separately  by  a  servant  living  in  flie 
house  that  had  caught  fire?  Or  what  if,  the  met^sengers  being 
imknown,  each  offered  to  go  home  in  a  cab  with  the  man  wh*>se 
house  he  professed  to  have  seen  burning,  and  submit  to  severe 
punishment  if  the  intelligence  were  untme  !  Notwithstanding  the 
extreme  improbabiUty  of  the  testimony  in  itself,  wonM  f^^'*  ''-'- 
dence  Hko  this  go  far  to  conquer  our  incredulity'? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  be  the  lawi^  of  tU*   ; 
imiv^ree,  or  whatever  may  be  the  laws  of  chance,  there  is 
in  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  to  forbid  the  recei>tiou  of  t» 
as  to  facts  in  themselves  exceedingly  imi^'obable.     Howevei  «intt^  j 
cedently  incredible  a  tiling  may  be,  when  only  a  suggestitui  of  th<^ 
imagination,  no  sooner  do  we  hear  it  reported  to  us  as  a  fact,  than 
the  attitude  of  our  miiuls,  \\'ith  regard  to  it,  in  at  once  and  altogether 
changed.     We  no  longer  judge  of  its  truth  fi-om  mere  it  priori 
reasoning.     The  argtnuent  a  postef*iori  comes  immediately  to  the 
front,  Bometimes  with  such  force  uh  completely  to  overpower  the  j 
fonuer  view,  but  in  any  case  with  sufficient  force  to  make  ustlnf»k 
over  the  testimony,  and  endeavour  to  weigh  it  faii^y  against  the 
antecedent  probiibilitieR,     And,  even  to  do  tliis  at  all,  v. 
give  tile  testimtiiiy  what  we  may  call  a  hypothetical  or  i>nr.  ,.,..„  i 
belief.     We  must  say  to  our  own  minds,  '*  W'hat  if  this  extrw- 
ordinaiy  testimony  were  strictly  and  literally  t me  I     How  wouJdj 
that  suppoBition  agree  with  my  past  experience  of  physical  naturt^ 
ajid  of  human  nature  ?     How  does  it  agree  with  such  facts  as  I  «ud 
able  to  collect  at  present  f 
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Indeed,  it  is  not  merely  the  science  of  human  testimony  that 

fills  upon  us  for  provieional  belief  in  the  improbable*  All  sciences, 
cell  the  most  strictly  logical,  make  similar  demands  upon  ns. 
Euclid  Wmself  would  not  have  owned  as  his  disciple  a  man  who 
f>uld  not  hypothetically  accept,  free  from  all  sorts  of  prejudices, 
tie  supposition  that  a  straight  line  might  cut  a  circle  in  more  than 
points.  And  the  true  scientific  mind  is  shown  in  the  frank 
"and  full  acceptance  of  such  a  proposition  until  it  is  worked  out  by 
le  redtu'iio  ad  abmrdum.  The  student  is  taught  to  dwell  even  on 
false  hypothesis,  to  rest  his  whole  weight  upon  it,  so  to  speak, 
knd  trj'  if  it  will  bear  him — to  put  himself^  in  short,  into  a  state  of 
id  which,  if  the  proposition  were  tme,  would  be  nothing  but 
ftcipieut  belief.  It  is  not  so,  of  course,  in  the  case  supposed, 
luse  to  give  real  credence,  even  for  a  moment,  to  such  a 
it  absurdity,  is  scarcely  possible;  but  the  nearer  we  can 
approach  for  a  moment  to  such  a  state  of  mind,  the  more  truly 
^fccientifie  will  be  our  reasoning.  The  rcalizatiou,  indeed,  of  a 
^Provisional  belief  to  start  ^nth,  is  simply  the  lirst  requisite  in 
^Science*  And  we  know  that  if  the  belief  be  a  wrong  one,  it  will 
^Ke  impossible  to  work  on  with  it  for  even 

^H  It  is  the  function  of  history,  then,  to  determine  tlie  tmth  of 
^Hniracles,  as  of  other  things,  not  from  a  priori  considerations  of 
'  any  kind^  but  by  a  genuine  philosophical  ijiquiiy,  in  every  case, 
nto  tlie  value  of  the  testimony.  If  Da^nd  Hume  really  treated 
10  history  of  England*  even  imder  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts,  in 
barmony  with  the  principle  wliich  he  endeavoured  to  estabUsh  in 
[lis  famous  **  Essay,'*  I  maintain  that  on  that  very  account  the 
voiik  would  be  altogether  valueless  j  for  the  principle  must  have 
levit-ably  led  him  to  prefer  testimony  which  was  probable  in  itself 
oUier  testimony  which  was  not  so  probable,  without  inquiry  intti 
le  characters  and  motives  of  the  witnesses.  (  The  true  .historian  s 
ictiou,  cpstiita  x?ontniiy,  is  to  find  an  adequate  explanation  of 
le  testimony  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  whether  that 
explanation  involve  belief  or  disbelief  in  the  things  stated.  If,  by 
iisbeheving  the  recorded  facts,  he  can  account  philosophically  for 
^tiie  existence  of  the  testimony,  he  is  not  only  at  Hberty  to  do  so, 
but  it  is  his  special  duty  to  point  out  by  what  influences  the  tnitb 
was  80  perverted.  But  if  he  cannot  do  this  philosophically — if  he 
^^annot  get  rid  of  the  miraculous  element  in  the  story  without 
l^lMsuming  something  morally  incredible,  and  at  variance  with 
'  human  nature — then  he  is  no  way  justified  in  disbelieving  what  is 
:iply  beyond  his  comprehension. 

The  mere  occurrence,  then,  of  a  miraculous  element  in  any 
narrative — whatever  we  may  mean  by  calling  it  miraculous — in 
lo  way  alters  the  duty  of  a  historian  to  give  all  testimony  what- 
ever a  fair  and  candid  hearing.     However  extraorilinaiy  may  be 
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the  facts  recorded,  the  prinoiples  oil  which  they  should  be 
inv^tigated  must  in.  all  cases  be  the  same,  ^gvea'^if  .there  werci 
nothing  more  in  the  record  than  a  set  of, physical  wonders^ 
apparently  well  vouched  for,  and  quite  inestimable  to  the  physical 
philosopher,  the  historian  would  have  nothinig  to  do  but  to  state 
what  he  found  )*ecorded,  and  leave  it  as  a  puzzle*  But  the 
miracles  believed  in  by  the  Christian. world  are  somethings  more 
than  this.  Their  evidence  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the 
written  testimony;  but  that  tiestimony  is  felt  to  be  the  only 
adequate  explanation  of  an  influence  which  has  ruled  the  world 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  which  id  quite  as  much  alive  at 
the  present  day  as  it  has  been  during  all  that  period.^ 

James  Gairdxeiu 
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FEB.  22nil — I  ctmtmue  my  diary,  wliicli  I  left  off  in  buruiiig 
Tiicliiiiopoly,  by  a  good  fire  some  7,500  feet  above  tbe  eea- 
level,  in  Oatacaraund,  which  we  reached  an  hour  or  two  ago. 

Before  kaviug  Trichinopoly  we  climbed  its  liifitorie  rock,  and 
looked  dowu  on  those  fields  where  the  questiou  of  French  or 
English  Bupreniacy  m  the  *' Grandes  Indes''  was  so  fiercely 
debated.  Clivers  house  still  stands  mnch  as  it  did  in  his  day,  but 
tho  walk  of  the  town^  and  most  of  the  fort,  are  entirely  destroyed. 
On  the  wny  down  there  were  pagodas  to  visits  and  a  chapel  under 
the  management  of  a  Sudra,  or  low-caste  priest,  of  gi^cat  sanctity^ 
prodigiously  long  hair,  and  unusual  cleanline»H.  We  tm*ned  aside 
to  see  some  relatives  of  the  Sankara  Acharya  designate,  tho 
reprefientative  of  the  great  philosopher  and  religious  teacher  of 
tliat  name,  and  a  personage  so  holy  that,  as  I  Imve  been  told, 
some  of  the  greatest  of  Indian  princes  would  not  tliiuk  of  sitting 
down  in  liis  presence — a  sort  of  small  pope  in  fact*  who  haa  been 
lording  it  ui  this  planet  for  a  great  many  hundred  yean*,  although 
f©w  persons  in  England  have  ever  heard  his  name. 

It  was  in  this  circle,  and  only  here,  that  I  hc*ard  Teloogoo 
spoken;  a  pleasant-sounding  language,  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  ear  than  Tamil,  which  is  the  speech  of  this  neighbourhood,  as 
Teloogoo  is  in  the  north-east  of  the  Prei^fih  n.w  Pn^fh  nf  flicm 
belong  to  tho  Dravidian  group  of  tongues. 

I  must  not  leave  Uie  Uock  of  Tnehinopoly  without  chiuuicling 
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my  having  half-way  up  it  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Gvettarda 
^peeioaa^  one  of  the  most  deUcious  of  perfume  plants.  Near  the 
top  of  it,  too,  I  met  with  another  natural  product  which  filled  me 
with  astoniahment — a  deep  chasm,  exactly  Hke  those  which  one 
sees  by  the  dozen  along  the  Banffshire  coast.  I  can  hardly  doubt 
that,  at  a  geological  period  comparatively  recent,  a  furious  sea 
beat  from  the  westward  upon  this  hoary  rock,  which  has  had  time 
since  that  to  become  the  Acro-Corinth  of  this  comer  of  the 
imiverse. 

Some  hideous  jewellery  was  brought  us  to  inspect,  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  lovely  Trichinopoly  work  of  two  generations  back, 
but  not  a  single  specimen  of  the  inlaid  copper,  nor  of  the  silks, 
both  said  to  be  good,  could  be  discovered.  It  was  the  old  story 
— they  could  be  made  to  order,  but  were  not  kept  in  stock. 

There  was  Uttle  to  interest  between  Trichinopoly  and  Pothanoor^ 
from  which  place  to  Coimbatore  I  had  the  society  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  G ,  who  had  kindly  come  over  to  meet  me.     Thence  we 

pushed  on  to  Metapolliam,  whence  we  crossed  the  dangerous  but 
beautiful  jungle  which  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherries  or 
Blue  Mountains.  It  was  one  great  thicket  of  cocoa  palms, 
plantain,  bamboo,  and  Butea  frondosa^  attended  by  numbers  of  low- 
growing  plants,  and  matted  together  in  many  places  by  creepers, 
yellow  and  red,  blue  and  purple.  After  six  miles  we  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  pass,  where  we  mounted  our  ponies,  cmd  by  nine  miles 
of  riding  reached  Coonoor.  The  views  looking  back  over  the 
plains  were  delightful,  the  noise  of  running  water  in  the  fierce 
heat  was  most  soothing,  and  the  whole  road  was  one  long 
botanical  debauch. 

Arrived  at  Coonoor,  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  we  were 
met  by  the  acting  Commissioner,  and  an  officer  of  Engineers  who 
has  lately  been  making  a  plan  for  a  railway  up  these  hills,  both  of 
whom  told  us  much  as  we  rambled  about  along  hedges  of 
heliotrope  growing  six  feet  high. 

At  Coonoor  we  exchanged  our  ponies  for  carriages,  and  came 
on  twelve  miles  to  this  place,  along  a  road  of  which  three 
Australian  trees.  Acacia  rohusta^  Acacia  dealhata,  and  Eucalyptus 
globulus^  have  taken  complete  possession.  Near  Coonoor,  European 
forms  began  to  meet  the  eye,  a  Ruhua  either  the  same  as  or  close 
to  FinUicosm,  Berheris  Asiatica,  very  near  that  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
common  bracken  {Pteris  aqriilina). 

To-day  too,  in  addition  to  the  coffee,  which  I  never  before  saw, 
except  at  Kew,  and  a  tree-feni,  I  gathered  Acacia  ctnerea,  Acacia 
fpecioscLy  Strobilanthus  Neilgirieims^  Indigofera  ccendea^  Hypericum 
Jlooherianum^  Sida  Indica,  Lobelia  ea^celsa,  Clematis  Wightiana^ 
Osbeckia  Wightiana^  Indigofera  pulcherrima^  Scnecio  WightianOy  Slroln- 
lanthus  Wightianus,  Lantana  grandijlora^  &c.,  &.C, 
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Some  people  have  imagined  that  the  blue  flowers  of  the  Strobt- 
lanihita  gava  to  the  hills  cm  wliich  they  grow  en  abumlaiitly  tht' 
name  which  distinguiBhes  them;  but  this  i»  a  mere  latter  day 
Tefinemeiit. 

Feb.  2SnL — This  moruhig,  nudor  the  luflueuce  of  our  evil  utar, 
determined  to  go  to  Marcoorti  peak,  which  lies  about  seventeen 
ofl;  and  18  8,400  feet  higli.  We  ordered  our  hordes  for  lialf- 
past  bL\  ;  but,  alas,  fate  w^aa  agaiust  us.  One  thiiig  after  another 
went  wrong,  and  we  did  not  get  otF  till  nearly  nine. 

At  length  we  did  start,  and  rode  across  a  country  which  was 
as  bare  as  the  Wiltshire  Downs  near  Glory  Ann  and  Marlborougiu 
Here  and  there  in  the  hollows  were  little  jungles,  Shola^  as  they 
are  called,  which  look  at  a  distance  exactly  like  Velvet  Lawn 
seen  from  above,  only  instead  of  the  twenty  feet  boxes  you  have 
here  the  Tree  Rhododendron,  the  Khodomyi-tus,  an  arborescent 
Yacciniimi,  a  most  lovely  Mahonia,  a  IMifotis,  and  other  outlandiali 
plants. 

After  some  hours  the  path  got  too  nigged.  We  tied  or  v  lioraes 
to  trees  till  their  grooms  should  arrive,  and  struggled  up  to  the 
Honi  as  it  would  be  called  in  Switzeiiand. 

Here  is,  accordijig  to  Murray,  wliat  we  omjht  to  have  seen  ;— 

"  The  west  side  of  the  momitain  is  a  terrific  and  perfectly  jK.T[M>iidicular 
I  precipice  of  at  leaust*  7,no<»  feet.  The  mnimtain  seeais  to  have  l>eeri  cut 
[  aheer  through  the  c*eiitre,  leaving  not  the  slightest  shelf  <»r  ledge  Ijctween 
the  piniifule  on  which  the  traveller  ntaiid^  aud  the  level  of  the  f Jains 
j  b>eIow.  To  add  to  tht^  tenor  of  this  .sulilime  view,  the  spot  %m  which  the 
I  gazer  places  his  feet  is  a  mouMtTing  precipii-t?,  the  ground  j)eiiig  stj  unstable 
[that*  with  a  touch,  large  masses  are  burled  dnwn  the  prc»digious  height 
[into  the  barner  Forest  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  whlrjj  hjoks  at  a  di^itancelike 
tinoBs," 

Wmt  we  did  see  was  a  mass  of  clouds  which  blew  over  the  lip 

I  of  the  mountains  in  a  fine   mist.     Now   and  then  it  lifted  just 

lenough  to  let  us  look  a  few  hundred  feet  dowai,  but  that  was  all, 

1  need  not  say  that  the  fall  is  not  perpendieulan     Porpendicidar 

precipices  of  the  height  mentioned  in  the  above  quot-ation  are 

I  very  rare  things,  if  indeed  they  exist.     In  the  whole  range  of  the 

Alps,  Mi-s.  Somerville  says,  there  is  not  one  above  1,6(^K)  feet,     I 

I  should  fancy  that  this  prcicipice  might  be  about  as  steep  as  the 
faU  of  Croghan  on  the  outside  of  Achill  towards  the  Atlantic, 
and  slioidd  like  much  to  have  had  it  as  a  companion  picture  to 
that  very  memorable  Wew,  I  foimd  the  tree  rhododendron 
growing  quite  close  to  the  top,  A  bright  yellow  Anaphalh  waved 
in  the  wind  just  over  the  brink,  and  might  well  have  tempted  an 
,  incautious  botanist  to  break  his  neck* 

i^eOO  It — '^  Make  it  Ioai,  goaiaip,  un  1  you  ahAll  biTe  tb6  gr^TUouad/'  m  tha 


^^■^..j^^m^ 
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We  waited  to  give  the  weather  time  to  reconsider  itself,  but  in 
vain,  and  then  slowly  descended,  mourning,  as  we  went,  over  the 
loss  of  some  very  precious  hours,  and  crossing  great  tracts  of  hill- 
side over  which  a  fire  had  just  passed — ^the  wasteful  custom  of 
burning  the  surface  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  good  bite  of  grass 
being  in  full  force  here. 

At  the  half-way  house  a  number  of  Todas,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  drawn  up  for  our  inspection,  and  we  met  many 
more  in  the  course  of  the  day.  I  quite  understand  what  people 
mean  when  they  fancy  they  see  traces  of  Roman  or  Jewish  origin 
in  these  people.  A  fine  Roman,  rather  Antoninic  type  is  not 
uncommon  among  them.  One  decidedly  handsome  girl  was 
unlike  any  one  I  ever  saw,  with  long  black  straight  hair,  grave 
regular  features,  and  splendidly  white  teeth.  I  suppose  there  are 
such  faces  in  Italy,  but  I  do  not  remember  any. 

From  the  half-way  house  I  rode  home  with  a  forest  officer,  a 
cheery,  pleasant  companion,  and  the  sun  had  hardly  set  when  we 
were  once  more  among  the  Scotch  whins  and  French  immortelles 
which,  having  run  wild,  form  such  conspicuous  features  in  the 
scenery  of  Ootacamimd  at  this  season. 

Feb.  24tth. — ^Marcoorti  must  be  visible  from  the  sea ;  and  as  it  is 
very  pecuUar  in  shape,  Vasco  de  Gama  is  almost  sure  to  have  seen 
it  as  he  came  into  Calicut.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  comfort 
in  that  thought ;  but  if  I  had  been  well  advised,  I  should  have 
gone  yesterday  to  Neduwuttiun  to  see  the  plantations  of  Cinchona 
succiruhray  a  far  more  interesting  and  less  fatiguing  expedition. 
However,  there  is  no  good  crying  over  spilt  milk,  and  I  started  at 
break  of  day  to  see  the  Botanical  Gardens,  where  I  found  myself 
in  the  excellent  hands  of  Mr.  Jamicson,  an  old  ilhve  of  Kew.  Here 
I  saw  Eucalr/ptus  peivdula  (a  gum-tree  Avith  the  smell  of  pepper- 
mint), Eugenia  Wallichii  (the  favourite  tree  of  the  agricultural 
population  here,  taking,  indeed,  the  same  place  amongst  the 
Badagas  that  the  Micocoulier*  does  in  Provence),  the  AraUa 
papyrifera^  some  splendid  camellias  in  the  open  air,  and  an  Austra- 
Uan  Erigeron  which  makes  a  good  substitute  for  the  English 
daisy. 

When  I  had  walked  over  the  Botanical  Gardens,  I  passed  into 
the  charge  of  Mr.  ilacivor,  and  rode  off  Avdth  him  to  the  plantations 
of  croAvn  bark  cinchonas  on  the  slopes  of  Dodabetta. 

Mr.  Macivor  first  showed  me  the  Cinchoim  offi.cinalisy  and  ex- 
plained his  process  of  mossing,  whereby  he  obtains  bark  singularly 
full  of  alkaloids  without  immediate  and  fatal  injury  to  the  tree. 
He  then  showed  me  the  rival  or  coppicing  system,  under  which 
the  tree  is  cut  dowTi,  and  a  new  supply  of  bark  obtained  from  the 

*  Celtis  Australia. 
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Bhoot«  wUch  rise,  or  sometimes  rige,  out  of  the  etock  that  remains 
in  the  ground. 

I  will  show  you  speeimeue  of  the  original  bark,  of  the  bark  afte? 
eighteen  months'  growth,  and  of  the  bark  after  six  months'  gro\vi:h 
under  the  mossing  process.  You  ivill  see  tliat  the  bark  of  eighteen 
months'  gro^vth  is  admirably  developed,  and  that  of  six  months* 
very  fairly  so ;  but  you  will  not  thank  me  for  expressing  any 
opinion  on  a  controversy  of  which  I  have  only  heard  one  side 
stated  by  a  competent  advocate. 

We  rode  on  along  paths  wliich  were  curiously  Hke  those  you 
have  80  often  iii  the  groimds  of  a  gentleman's  place  in  Scotland, 
winding  about  amongst  the  cinchona  plantations.  Here  and 
there  one  came  on  the  native  vegetation ;  a  most  lovely  box,  a 
crotolaria,  a  tall  yellow  sempervivum,  and  some  of  the  tilings  I 
have  already  noticed  epecially  caught  my  eye. 

Then,  after  seeing  the  packing  process,  we  went  down  to  look 
at  the  Ctnrliona  caluai/Oj  some  excellent  hybrids,  and  some  of  the 
so-called  petayo  barks  from  Bolivia.  The  Cinrlwna  mccimh^ay 
which  is  more  of  a  tree  than  the  crown  bark,  I  had  seen  at 
Coo  no  or. 

A  Ittvely  little  scentless  violet,  and  a  herbaceous  Euphorbia,  re- 
called our  own  woods ;  and  when  I  came  out  of  the  plantation, 
covered  with  the  seeds  of  the  Spanish  needle,  I  rejoiced  that  tliat 
tnost  unpleasant  herb,  GaUnmga  pareiflord^  has  not  spread  as  much 
in  England  as  it  might  have  done.  I  have  only  come  upon  it 
once — in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kew.  It  was  then  in  flower,  and 
I  had  no  idea  how  detestable  it  could  make  itself  later  in  hfe. 

From  one  part  of  the  plantation  I  had  a  deliglitful  ^'iew  of 
Mysore  and  the  country  between  it  and  the  Neilgheny  hills, 
including  the  so-called  Mysore  ditch»  and  felt  sadly  grieved  that 
I  was  obliged  to  decline  Colonel  Mallrson^s  invitation  to  visit  him 
at  the  capital  of  that  interesting  country. 

A  long  drive  through  Ootacanmnd,  to  pay  a  ^Tsit  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  station,  put  me  in  mther  better  hiunour  %\4th  the  place. 
The  lake  is  pretty,  and  Australia  has  lent  some  tolerable  woods; 
but  originally  it  must  have  been  a  hideous  spot.  Much  of  it, 
indeed,  is  suflSciently  hideous  now.  To  compare  tht*  poorer  part 
of  the  to^vn  with  New  Pitsligo,  would  bo  to  libel  the  architecture 
of  that  classic  city,  but  there  is  just  enough  peat  visible  to  remind 
me  of  the  Moss  of  BIji:h,  and  other  equally  clianning  tracts  in  my 
native  land. 

After  visiting  a  little  Toda  mimd,  or  village,  seeing  the  houses^ 
with  their  low  doors  about  two  feet  high — the  little  temple,  if  so 
it  can  be  called,  and  the  kraal  for  their  cattle,  all  placed  in  the 
most  picturesque  situation  poBsible — we  drove  down  to  Coonoor, 
through  the  military  sanitarium  of  Wellington.     On  the  way  I 
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saw  a  village  of  Badaga?,  the  agricultural  populatiou  of  these 
hills,  and  gathered  a  most  beautiful  Australian  legumirioiis  .shmh. 
a  Wemtriima^  which  has  ruii  wild  in  these  parts. 

Arrived  at  Coonoor,  we  mounted  and  rode,  vfith  the  Kngiueer 
officer  I  mentioned  the  other  day,  to  Lady  Camung*8  Beat,  paacdug 
through  the  most  lovely  woods,  and  gathered  more  treaeureJi,  such 
as  Crofolarin  Afalabarira,  Impatiens  LarfitmmlH,  Salonum  /mxr,  a 
beautiful  yellow  Moniordica,  Lasfrtra  ftparmy  &c. 

From  Lady  Canning's  seat  there  is  a  grand  view  of  the  plainfi* 
through  which  we  passed  to  Metapolliam,  and  across  which  the 
railway  runs  from  sea  to  sea.  We  then  made  a  circuit,  coming 
round  the  hills  of  Coonoor,  through  the  tea  and  coffee  plantations, 
saw  at  a  distance  the  station  of  Kotagherry,  and  had  a  rpiite  noble 
sunset  view  of  the  Kunda  peaks — the  only  view  in  the  Neilgherries 
for  which  I  cared  at  all.  The  sun  went  down  behind  the  puiple 
Iiille,  shooting  streamers  far  above  a  line  of  dark  clouds  between 

him  and  them*     L will  remember  seeing  something  of  the 

kind  near  Helston. 

Ft'h,  2.3M. — We  left  Coonoor  about  seven,  and  drove  down  by 
the  new  carriage-road  to  tJie  plains^a  much  longer  route  than 
that  by  which  we  ascended,  which  is  only  fit  for  riding,  I  was 
fortunate  in  being  Ute-^j^tt'te  with  Mr.  Jamieson,  a  delightful  com- 
panion on  such  a  journey.  My  greatest  pi-ize  was  almost  my 
first — PmniflQra  LackenauUi — the  only  passion-flower  I  have  ever 
seen  wild,  and  a  very  beautiful  species.  Then  followed  R&m 
muitijlortu  a  most  lovely  meyenia,  a  thimbergia,  a  clematis,  a 
jasmine,  &c.,  &c. 

I  interrupted  this  bird's-flight  botanizing  (for  we  rattled  down 
at  a  great  pace),  to  visit  a  coffee  estate*  The  gentleman  in 
charge  met  us  at  the  pohit  of  our  road  nearest  to  the  upper  limit 
of  his  dominions,  and  conducted  us  through  them,  telling  m© 

almost  as  much  that  was  new  to  me  about  coffee  as  Mr.  N 

did,  in  the  Deyrah  Doon,  about  tea.  He  pointed  out  the  peculiar 
flattened  shape  wliich  is  given  to  the  bu^h  with  a  view  to  the 
convenient  collection  of  the  berries,  explained  the  method  of 
pruning  and  manuring,  the  chief  enemies  against  which  it  18 
necessary  in  guard,  and  the  results  which  might  be  obtained  by 
careful  cultivation. 

The  fniit  of  the  coffee  is  a  fleshy  berry,  with  a  sweet  and  rather 
sickly  taste.  When  it  has  been  gathered,  the  first  process  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  fleshy  matter,  which  is  done  by  the  help  of  a  nmning 
stream,  in  what  is  known  as  the  pidping^house.  The  »tone, 
or  bean  as  we  call  it,  is  then  left  to  fennent,  and  afterwards  dried- 

I  tasted  some  of  the  coffee  grown  on  this  plantation,  which 
seemed  to  me  admirable — better  than  any  whicli  one  can  buy  in 
London,  without  great  trouble. 
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Save  been  reading  some  very  clear  aiid  excellent  reports  on 
the  agricultural  capabilities  of  tlie  Neilglierriea.  From  these  I 
gather,  that  a  well-managed  coffee  estate  in  full  bearing  requires 
a  capital  of  from  £4<)  to  £45  per  acre^ — that  coffee  planting  is 
exposed  to  far  gi'eater  risks  than  ordinary  British  agricnilture,  and 
that  the  average  profit  derived  from  the  capital  expended  can 
liardly  be  put  at  more  than  15  per  cent* 

With  regard  to  tea,  of  which  some  is  grown  upon  this  entate,  the 
China  plant,  the  Assam  plant,  and  hybrids  being  all  used,  I  gather 
that  nearly  the  same  amount  of  capital  will  be  required  ae  in 
growing  coffee,  but  that  the  return,  in  the  opinion  of  the  very 
competent  judge  w^hose  opinions  I  have  been  studpug,  will  pro- 
bably be  cousidembly  greater ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  a 
man  wdio  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  tea,  wtII  spend  his  life  in 
a  better  climate  than  a  man  wdio  resides  on  a  coffee  plantation  in 
this  district. 

I  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  reports  of  the  Calcutta  brokers 
about  the  Xeilgherry  teas  which  were  shown  me  at  the  Agri-horti- 
cultural Show  in  Madras  wore  decidedly  good. 

We  returned  to  our  carriages,  and  hurried  down  the  hill  to  the 
Oovennnent  experimental  gardens  at  BorUar,  which  are  Ukewise 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Jamieson. 

Here  I  saw  the  Mangoeteen,  which  fruits  excellently  at  Berliar, 
but,  alas  !  alas !  it  was  just  over.  The  Dmian  has  never  fniited 
here,  but  I  beheld  the  plant,  which  was  some  consolation.  Here, 
too,  in  addition  to  other  trees  which  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere, 
was  the  clove,  covered  with  the  buds,  which  are  the  nails  {clom) 
of  commerce,  and  at  least  as  pleasant  in  their  fresh  as  in  their 
dry  state.  Here,  too,  w^as  the  allspice  and  the  ipecacuanha,  the 
most  important  recent  introduction  to  India,  In  addition  to 
various  interesting  plants,  "we  also  saw  at  Berliar  some  interesting 
organisms  rather  higher  in  the  scale,  Thcso  were  the  Karunibars, 
a  small  tribe  of  wild  people  who  live  in  the  jungle,  and  support 
themselves  cliiefly  by  collecting  honey.  They  are  vei-y  poor  in 
physique,  and  with  none  of  the  agreeable  characteristics  of  the 
Todas. 

After  we  had  seen  them,  Mr.  Jamieson  took  leave  of  us,  and  wo 
rushed  dowTi  to  the  plains,  passing  some  splendid  specimens  of 
(I  suppose)  CocJtloitpertnmn  f^o^^sifpium,  now  covered  with  its  great 
yellow  flowers. 

I  do  not  think  that,  in  describing  the  region  at  the  font  of  the 
ghaut  the  other  day,  I  mcutioMcd  the  groves  of  slender  Areca 
palm,  nor  the  bright  scarlet  blossom  u(  the  great  Eruihrina  Indiea^ 
on^  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  flowering  trees, 

FeL  2rvA. — At  MetapoUiam  we  reached  the  railway,  nnd  in  six 
[hours  were  at  Salem,  under  the  Shevaroy  hills.     From  that  point 
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I  was  conscious  of  nothing  till  I  reached  Arconum  early  this 
morning. 

Here,  amongst  other  letters,  I  received  one  from  E.  B.,  in  ^hich, 
alluding  to  a  conversation  we  had  had  in  Calcutta  about  the  small 
amoimt  of  prose  or  poetry  having  a  value  independent  of  the 
information  it  conveyed,  that  India  had  added  to  our  literature,  he 
enclosed  a  vigorous  ballad,  of  which  I  quote  the  first  three  verses 
to  pique  your  curiosity — 

^  Now  is  the  *■  deyil-horse'*  come  to  Sind, 
Wah  !  wah !  gooroo,  that  is  true  ! 
His  belly  is  staffed  with  fire  and  wind, 
But  as  good  a  horse  had  Rnnjeet  Deho. 

<<  It*8  forty  koB  from  Xiahore  to  the  ford. 
Forty  and  more  to  far  Jommoo, 
Fast  may  go  the  Feringhee  lord, 
But  never  so  fast  as  Bnnjeet  Dehu. 

**  Rnnjeet  Dehu  was  king  of  the  hill, 
Bagle  of  eyezy  orag  and  nest ; 
Now  the  si>ear8  and  &e  swords  are  still, 
Gk>d  will  have  it,  and  God  knows  best.*' 

The  lines  have  a  great  deal  of  merit,  but  still  the  old  Pindaree 
remains,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  best  ballad  on  any  Indian  subject. 

There  are  surely  few  better  verses  in  any  ballad  than  the  one  I 
quoted  from  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  those  that  imme- 
diately follow. 

'*  My  father  was  an  Affghan,  and  came  from  Elandahar, 
Ho  rode  with  Naw&b  Amir  Khan  in  the  old  Marfttta  war ; 
From  the  Deecan  to  the  Himalay,  five  hundred  of  one  clan. 
They  asked  no  leave  of  king  or  chief,  as  they  swept  through  Hindnsthlja. 

**,My  mother  was  a  Brfthmani,  but  my  father  loved  her  well, 
She  was  saved  from  the  sack  of  Jaleysur,  when  a  thousand  Hindus  fell ; 
Her  kinsmen  died  in  the  sally,  so  she  followed  where  ho  went. 
And  lived  like  a  bold  Pathani,  in  the  shade  of  a  rider's  tent. 

*'*'  'Tis  sixty  years  gone  by,  but  still  I  often  dream 
Of  a  long  dark  march  in  the  wintor,  of  crossing  the  Jumna  stream ; 
The  waning  moon  on  the  water,  and  the  spears  in  the  dim  starlight. 
As  I  rode  in  front  of  my  mother,  and  wondered  at  aU  the  sight ; 

"  And  the  chill  of  the  pearly  dawn  !     Then  the  crash  of  a  sentinel  gun. 
The  gallop  and  glint  of  horsemen  who  wheeled  in  the  level  sun. 
The  shots  in  the  clear  still  morning,  and  the  white  smoke's  lingering  wreath ! 
Is  this  the  same  land  which  I  live  in,  the  dull  dank  air  that  I  breathe  ?" 

"  Theology  in  Extremis,"  attributed  to  the  same  author,  which 
appeared  in  the  Cornhill  for  September,  1868,  is  far  the  best  Indian 
poem  I  have  ever  read,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  one  who  ever 
wrote  in  our  language. 

A  long,  hot  day  has  taken  us  through  a  rather  pretty  country, 
to  the  north  bank  of  the  Northern  Pennaar,  €uid  into  the  so-called 
Ceded  Districts.     The  chief  characteristic  of  the  scenery  has  been 

*  The  locomotive  engine. 
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fthe  Ghauts  which  hold  up  the  Mysore  plateau  on  the  left,  and  an 

[outlyitig  ninge,  parjillel  to  them  in  its  general  direction,  on  the 

jright.     Through  tliL  intei'val  between  these,  the  line  runs,  passing 

Inn   immense  number  of  artifieial  lakes  or  tanks.     We  have  left 

behind  the  sacred  Tripety.  and  are  now  in  the  district  of  Cuddapah, 

I  proverbial  for  its  unhealthincsa. 
Feh,  27tfu — We  pushed  on,  having  much  conversation  thi-ough- 
out  the  afternoon  i.Wth  the  Oomniissioner  of  the  Neilgherries,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  train,  across  a  mde  black-soil  district, 
covered  with  cotton,  indigo,  and  a  poorish  variety  of  the  Hokui 
tfOnfhwfL,  which  we  sjtw  su  much  in  Egypt,  locally  called  cholum* 
The  Coromandel  coast,  by-the-bv(\  simply  m*nns  tlip  land  where 
chohmi  is  gi-own. 

We  wasted  nearly  twelve  hours  in  a  halt  at  Gooty,  rendered 
[necessary,  it  is  said,  by  the  breaking  of  some  of  the  bridges  in  the 
[great  floods  of  last  autumn.  I  could  not  sleep,  and  walked  up 
land  down  for  houi*s,  watching  the  sky.  It  was  a  glonoiLs  night— 
Tinuch  more  beautilul  even  than  that  in  which  we  ran  thi*ough  the 

IChaunel  of  Serpho — only,  alas,  I  had  not  S to  lectuje  to  me 

Ion  the  etai-s.  ...  At  dai^m,  I  got  up  and  cast  a  glance  roxnid 
Ithe  dismal  landscape  of  Gooty,  where  my  father's  old  friend  8ir 
iThomas  Munro  died,  and  whence^  say  some,  the  so-callid  CnA-- 
Icondah  diamonds  chiefly  came. 

FeL  2StL — ^From  Gooty  to  Poonah  the  country  is  hideous.    The 
ci«  runs  for  a  long  way  through  the  Nizam^e  territories,  and  a 
jranch  goes  off  at  Goolburga  to  his  capita!,  Hydembad. 

There  was  nothing  to  note  on  the  lino  which  we  tm veiled  except 

the  parched  and  dusty  look  of  everything,  the  rocky  bed  of  the 

Isaeretl,  but  at  this  season  very  w^oe-begone  Kistna,  and  the  fact 

Ithat  I  found  the  Sholapore  station  at  8  p.m.  hotter  than  any  p!;M>e 

have  yet  tried  in  India, 

The  nights,  however,  are  still  cool,  and  it  was  ahuost  more  than 
|cool  when  early  this  morning  we  reached  the  capital  of  ilahar- 
shtra. 

Feb,  2Hth. — Baron  Laipent's  carriage  met  us  at  the  station,  and 
[>ok  us  to  his  house  at  the  Sungum,  the  Coufluentia  (Coblentz) 
Lof  these  parts,  where  the  Moota  and  Jloola  join* 

This  spot  is  naturally  very  interesting  to  me,  for  it  was  here 
[that  my  father,  then  attached  to  Mr.  Elphinstone's  mission  to 
Ithe  Court  of  Poona,  was  living  w^hen  Bajee  Rao  made  the  sudden 
land  treacherous  attack  which  began  the  last  Mahratta  war.  He 
iwas  file  only  person  who  was  with  his  chief  duiing  the  long  and 
fateful  watch,  which  he  has  thus  described ; — 

**  For  aeverol  nights  the  Peishwa  and  his  advisers  had  deliberated  on 
[the  advantage  of  surjyrisiug  the  tr<w>]>s  t>efore  the  arrival  of  tlie  Eur't»peaii 
Iregiment;  nxid  for  i]m  purpose,  uii  the  *i8th  of  October,  their  guns  were 
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yoked,  their  horses  saddled,  and  iWw  iiifaiifry  in  readinesa,  Thla  intrf- 
ligeuce  was  Lrought  to  Mi\  ElidiiiiHtoat?  a  little  U-foro  niidiirirht  on  the 
28th,  and  for  a  mumetit  it  Woaiwe  a  question  whether  jwlf-dcfeucc",  iiuder 
all  circumstances,  did  not  i-equh-e  that  X\w  attack  shotdd  \wi  anticipal*?<i.  It 
was  an  hour  of  anxiety,  Tlie  British  cantonment  and  the  retiidency  w*en> 
|)€^rfectly  still,  and  the  inhabitants  slept  iti  the  compIet>e  rej)use  inp^inred  \t>f 
confidence  in  that  profound  peace  to  whicfi  lliey  hud  L)een  long  aci:aHt(niit*d ; 
but  in  the  Peishwa's  cainp,  south  of  the  tuwn,  idl  was  noinc?  and  uproar, 
Mr,  Elphinstone  had  a-s  yet  t>t^tra3'ed  no  suspicion  of  the  PeisWa's 
treachciy,  and,  as  he  now  &tood  listt^ning  on  the  terrace,  he  pr<*bably 
thought  that,  in  thus  exposing  the  trt)op8  to  1k>  <;ut  off  without  even  the 
satifttaction  of  dying  with  tbelr  ann.s  in  their  hnuds*,  he  had  fnllowed  the 
system  of  conBdeutM3,  so  strongly  recommended,  to  a  culpaljle  extremity; 
but  otlier  motives  inlhienced  his  conduct  at  this  important  moment.  He 
wa«  aware  how  little  faith  the  other  Maluatta  [irinces  placed  in  IJajee  Xbxii^ 
and  that  Sindia,  who  knew  him  well,  would  hesitate  to  engage  in  hustilitie^ 
until  thePeishwa  had  faiHy  committed  hi  myself.  Apprised  of  the  tJoveraor- 
Oenerafs  secret  plans,  and  liis  intended  mo^'ement8  on  Gwalior,  which 
many  circumstances  might  have  concuiTed  to  postpone,  Mr,  Elphinstono 
had  ytudioa*^ly  avoided  every  appearance  which  might  affect  the  negotia- 
tions in  IIind<x^taii,  or,  by  any  preparations  and  apparent  alann  on  \m 
part,  give  Sindia's  secret  emissaries  at  Pooua  reason  to  believe  that  war 
was  ine\"itable.  To  have  sent  to  tlie  cantonment  at  that  horn*  would  have 
occasioned  considerable  stir ;  and,  in  the  meajjtime,  by  the  rt^jK:)rt8  of  the 
spies,  the  Peishwa  was  evidently  delil;>erating ;  tlie  diu  in  the  city  was 
dying  away ;  tlie  night  was  passing?  and  the  motives  which  had  hitherto 
presented  preparation  determined  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  defer  it  some  h«>urv 
longer.'* 

Here,  tuu,  it  was,  tliat  on  tlie  night  of  the  29th,  wiUi  that  re- 
markably acnte  hearing  which  distinguished  him,  he  caught^  milefl 
and  milcB  away,  the  tap  of  the  dmms  of  the  European  repmenU 
on  whose  arrival  from  Bombay  our  power  of  eucoe^^fnl  rrsisfiinrr 
to  the  vast  forces  arrayed  against  us  entirely  depended. 

One  of  my  fii'st  visits  was,  of  coni-flo,  to  the  battk-Ucld  ut 
Khirkee,  to  tsee  the  frame  of  wdaat  I  Irnve  always  thought  a  vtrv 
good  Wouvermaas: — 

^'  Those  only  who  have  witnessed  the  bore  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and 
have  seen  in  perfection  the  appmach  of  that  roaring  tide,  can  form  lb© 
exact  idea  presented  to  the  author  at  sight  of  the  Peishwa's  anny.  It  wai 
towards  the  aftenirM)ii  of  a  very  sultry  day;  there  wiks  a  dead  calm,  atid 
no  soimd  was  beiu*d  CM-ept  the  rushing,  the  trampling,  and  neigfnntr  »»f  the 
horses,  and  the  mmbling  of  the  gmi-wheels,     Hie  efTe<'t  wa-  pied 

by  seeing  the  |.»eaceful  peasantry  tiding  frf»ni  their  work  in  tli  tho 

bullocks  breaking  from  their  3-okes,  the  wild  antelojies,  startled  h.jui  their 
sleep,  bounding  otY,  and  then  turning  for  a  nujuient  to  gaate  on  the 
tremendous  inmidation  which  swept  all  befoi-e  it»  levelled  the  hcilges  and 
standing  com,  and  completely  overwhelmed  every  ordinary  barnrr  ah  it 
moved/* 

Then  I  visited  i\\Q  modera  Khirkee,  an  important  luilitary 
statior,  and  walked  over  the  excellent  college  with  some  of  tlie 
native  stndeiita,  seeing  their  rooms,  library,  &q,,  and  talking  with 
them. 
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The  too  tumous  (jimuesh  Kind  eonlil  not  be  passed  over,  seeing 
I  bad  been  dnigged  iuto  the  controversy  about  it.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  saw  anything  to  change  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  lattt 
year  in  Parliament. 


The  other  eights  of  Poona,  which  are  not  numerous  or  ira- 


I 

^■portanti  were  duly  seen,  and  I  walked  over  the  inchoate  Botanical 
'■  Gardens  of  Dapoorie,  with  their  curator,  Mr.  Wodrow,  Avho  gave  me 
^^  a  good  deal  of  information  about  various  stibjecte.  In  the  part 
^m  of  the  ground  devoted  to  economical  purposes,  I  saw  Carthamm 

iinctorius,  which  I  bad  not  identified  when  I  saw  it  grown  as  an 

oilseed  crop  in  the  Nizam's  country. 
We  made  an  expedition  to  the  shrine  of  Parbuttee,  which  rises 

like  a  Proven(;al  pilgrimage  church  over  the  city  of  Poona,  and 

»  which  figures  a  good  deal   in  the   eventful  history  of  the  last 
Peishwa. 
It  was  from  a  window  or  opening  here  that  lie  ^aw  his  great 
■anny  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion  by  our  scanty  force.     We 
had  2,800  in  all,  out  of  wluch  only  about  800  were  Europeans^ 
while  he  had  18,000  horse,  8,000  foot,  and  14  gmis.     That  is  the 
-history  of  nearly  all  our  Indian  battles,  and  yet  tliere  are  people 
rho  are  frighteued  out  of  their  senses  *'  because  we  cannot  put 
30,0(X)  men  inline!"     The  answer  to  that  allegation  is,  first,  We 
lean ;  and,  secondly,  Against  whom,  in  the  name  of  panic,  are  we  to 
put  30,000  men  in  line  i    How  often  did  we  put  30>000  men  in  line 
rhen  India  was  one  vast  camp — when  every  second  man  was  a 
rarriort 

From  the  battlements  of  Parbuttee  we  saw  Toma,  the  first  liill 
Fort  of  which  Sivajee  obtained  possef-sion,  and  Rajgurh,  the  first 
le  built,  while,  ou  our  way  to  and  fro,  we  observed  various  inter- 
esting things,  such  as  a  beautiful  tank  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the 
treets  of  the  fine  old  Brahminical  town,  the  Secretariat  where 
ilie  Peishwa's  government  was  carried  on,  and  where  I  dare  say 
Nana  Furnuwees,  subtlest  of  Mahratta  Brahmins  (and  there  is  on 
^artJi  nothing  subtler  than  a  Mahratta   Brahmin),  often  passed* 
esvolviiig  many  thoughts. 

We  passed  a  smnll  tumple,  where  preaching  was  going  on.     *'  I 

bavc  no  doubt/'  said  ray  companion,  who  knew  the  coimtry,  **that 

is  a  verj^  good  moral  sort  of  discourse."     Presently  we  met  a 

Sidy  walkiiig  to  service,  imveilcd  and  with  a  servant  behind  her, 

^if  she  had  being  going  to  Wells  Street.     The  Mahratta 

as    never    adopted,   to    any    great    extent,    the    absurd 

lahometan  custom  of  shutting  up  their  women. 

Another  interesting  and  far  loiigor  expedition  was  to  Singnrh, 
iking  OP  the  way  tlie  artificial  lake  wljieh  governs  the  iloota 
igation,  of  which  I  used  to  hear  a  good  deal,  and  whose  success 
ae  still  to  be  tested  by  events. 
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The  gi'cat  Lion  Fortress  towers  over  the  plain  some  eleven 
milee  IVom  Poona.  We  drove  to  the  foot^  and  were  tlieii  carried 
np  the  very  steep  ascent,  an  operation  which  took  about  an  hour. 
Do  you  know  the  general  character  of  these  hill  forts  I  They  are 
thus  described  in  the  **  Mahratt^  History  -  " — 

**  When  aaceuding  and  on  gaining  the  summit  of  any  of  these  paaaecs 
especially  to  the  southward  of  Pooua,  the  sc'enery  which  everywhere 
presents  itself  is  of  the  grandest  kind.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed 
by  imagining  mountains  succeeding  mountains,  three  or  four  thousand  feet 
high,^ covered  with  trees,  except  in  places  whei-e  the  huge,  blackt  barren 
rocksj  are  s<j  solid  as  to  prevent  the  hardiest  shiiih  from  lindinfi:  root  in 
their  clefts.  The  verdure  about  the  ghauts  to  the  rtouthwarti  of  ro<jna  i» 
perpetual ;  but  during  the  rainy  seascjn,  especially  towards  the  latter  part 
of  it,  when  the  torrents  are  pouring  from  the  sides  of  the  mouutaiiia^  the 
effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  extreme  luxuriance  of  vegetation; 
whilst  gleams  of  sunshine,  reflected  ivvm  the  breaking  maaaes  of  cloud*, 
give  a  thousand  evanescent  tints  Vj  every  hill  they  light  upon.  Temiiest* 
and  thuudei'storMis,  both  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  tl^  vii«t 

monsoon,  are  very  frequent;  and  in  that  region  these  awful  j.i  1:1  of 

nature  are,  in  a  tenfold  degi-ee,  tremendous  and  sublime. 

•  ••### 

^*  In  the  ghauts  and  along  the  hills  alhideil  trj,  btith  above  atul  below 
the  great  range,  the  summits  are  frequently  crowned,  or  ginied  towards 
the  top,  by  large,  massy  basaltic  rocks.  These,  with  little  aid  fi-om  art, 
are  capable  of  being  fonned  into  fortresses,  w^hich,  independent  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  approach,  often  seem  in  themselves  impi-egniihle.  In 
many  of  them  there  are  springs  of  the  finest  water,  and  in  all  a  supply 
can  be  secured  in  tanks  or  reservoirs  during  the  periodical  rains  from  May 
to  October-  Throughout  that  period  of  the  year  it  is  scarcely  possible  f<ir 
troops  to  act  in  the  Ohaut-Mahta ;  as,  suftt^radded  to  the  stet»p,  niggi*d, 
rocky  hills,  and  the  deep,  winding  dells,  covered  like  the  m  '  >  by 

high  trees,  or  tajigled  with  low,  imijervious  brushwood.  th«  met 

j>er(>etu/il  rain  ;  most  of  the  rivulets  are  then  frequently  .HWi4Ieii  into 
impassable  torrents,  and  there  is  a  chilling  damp  in  the  f*jret*tri,  ex- 
tieedingly  insalubrious  to  persons  not  inured  to  its  influence ;  in  short, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  there  is  probably  no  stronger  coujitry  in  the 
world." 


I  have  told  some  of  you  of  my  fathers  nocturnal  rido  in  piuvuit 

of  Trimbukjee   Dainglia  along  w^th  the  late  Colonel ,  who 

tliJ  not  fear  the  face  of  clay,  as  he  often  proved,  but  who  wasi 
frightened  half  out  of  his  Benaee  by  the  Will-o -the-wi«pft  which 
danced  about  them  as  they  crossed  a  swamp*  and  which  th^ 
wortliy  man  took,  if  not  for  the  devil,  nt  least  for  soinrthiiitr 
nearly  akin  to  him. 

Well,  I  never  expected  to  be  thankfid  to  Ti 
who  was  one  of  the  most  nnmitigatod  scomiu. 
wliich  is  sapng  a  good  deal,  as  the  readers  of  **  Paudurang  Hari" 
will  residily  admit* 

Thankful,  however,  I  was  as  we  drove  to  Siug^ht  and  on  Uiis 
wise.  Trimbukjee  Dainglia  instigated  his  master  to  murder  tho 
Baroda  envoy.    lu  expiation  of  that  murder,  his  master  planted 
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on  the  road  over  which  we  posaed  many  thooBand  mangoes,  from 
whaee  ehade  and  blossom  I  to-day  derived  much  comfort* 

There  were  numbers  of  these  hill  foiis,  and  the  only  wonder  is 
tnat  there  were  not  more,  for  one  can  hardly  look  along  any  of 
the  liueB  of  flat-topped  trap  hiU  which  are  ever  in  eight  without 
seeing  some  point  probably  of  harder  rock  which  has  resisted  the 
general  denuding  process,  and  could  easily  have  been  made 
defensible. 

The  mysteiy  is  how  a  warlike  people  like  these  **  moimtain 
rats,'*  as  Aunmgzebe  called  the  Mahrattas,  gave  them  up  to  us 
one  after  another  with  so  little  difficulty. 

If  you  wll  turn  to  vol,  i.  of  the  *'  Mahratta  History/'  you  will 
find  a  picttiresque  description  of  the  taking  of  Singurh  by  Sivajee 
too  long  to  quote  here.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  having  lost 
in  the  assault  liis  favourite  officer,  he  said,  what  we  all  have  too 
often  oeoaeion  to  say — "The  den  is  taken,  but  the  Hon  is 
slain  !*^ 

Singurh  is  now  a  sufficiently  peacefiil  spot,  used  by  families 
from  tlie  plains  of  the  Deccan  as  a  kind  of  sanitarium.  The 
vegetation  of  the  ascent  is,  I  dare  say»  striking  in  the  rains ;  but 
all  is  now  very  dry.  I  remarked  none  of  the  balsams  which  I 
have  seen  mentioned  as  growing  there,  but  plenty  of  ray  Jummoo 
friends,  the  Justicm  Adhatoda  and  Euphorbia  Royliana,  while  witliin 
the  walls  I  tliink  I  caught  sight  of  a  vitex,  which  must  be  very 
near  the  Agnus  ca^lm  we  knew  so  well  on  the  Simois'  banks. 

From  Poona  we  drove  through  the  night  between  sixty  and 
seventy  miles  to  Sat^ra,  where  the  Collector  kindly  took  charge  of 
our  interests. 

This,  you  know,  was  the  place  to  which  my  father  was  sent  in 
April.  1818. 

The  kind  of  work  which  this  youth  of  eight-and-twenty  had  to 
do  when  he  was  sent  up  with  only  one  European  to  take  charge 
of  a  country  bigger  than  the  whole  of  Sicily,  full  of  a  warlike 
population,  and  dotted  with  strong  places,  is  amusingly  charac- 
teristic of  our  proceedings  in  India, 

Here  is  pretty  responsible  work  for  eight^and-t wen ty : — 

**  To  ppet  possession  of  the  country,  to  prevent  the  revenue  of  the  eurreut 
year  or  tlie  treasui-es  of  the  Peisbwa  from  beuig  made  applical»le  to  piu^- 
poses  of  huMtility ;  to  protect  and  concHiattt  tlie  iuliiibitaiits  \  to  attempt 
no  innovations,  arid  to  endeavour  to  8how  the  people  that  they  wei'e 
to  expect  DO  ehan^  Imt  the  better  admhiist ration  of  their  own  laws,  were 
the  pnmar)^  objects  to  which  the  Commi>?sioner  directed  the  attention  of 
his  agents.  As  the  country  w«is  drained  of  British  tnx)ps,the  greater  part 
of  which  had  proceecled  in  pursuit  of  the  flying'  Peishwa*  the  means  of 
thr»w*"  nu...,|j^  wure  at  firwt  limited;  but  by  raising  iiregularft,  taking  &uch 
pi  \\ ey  could  reduce,  destroying  or  executing  straggli n^j:  plun< lerei-s, 

CHji*  1  ».»jlv  when  they  were  found  torturing'  or  murdenng  the  villagers, 
opening'  QOgotiation.s  with  the  Kiliidarfl  of  the  stronger  foi-ts,  and  repreaent- 
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g  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  the  coiuitrj',  with  the  aflsintaDce  of  sn 
iiegulurs  as  could  bo  spared,  fell  almost  as  fast  \i^  uuf Ji  could   \^^  collected 
to  keep  possession.     It  not  unfrequeutlj  happened  that  >  that 

'ad  left  Bajee  Ran*8  service  a  few  days  or  houm  before  eni*  j  of  the 

flBritish  Goveniment ;  and  instances  are  adducil>lt"  where,  haviofr  quitted 
be  Peishwa,  tbe^^  w^re  enlisted,  subsisted,  supplied  with  aminunitioD,  and 
fighting  for  the  new  Goveniment  within  little  more  than  twenty*four  houns 

^ — so  readily  do  the  irregrular  tnxjps  of  India  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
the  prevailing'  jxiwer.  To  these  men  the  new  conquests  w«re  frequently 
of  necessity  entrusted,  and  they  proved  in  no  instance  treacherous  or 
disobedient." 

And  again — 

*^  There  were  few  attcmipts  at  insurrection.  One  conspiracy  was  tfe- 
^  tected.  which  had  for  its  object  the  release  of  the  pretended  Chir  '^'g, 

J  the  murder  of  all  the  Euroix.'au3  at  Poona  and  Satara,  the  surpn  me 

[of  the  principal  foils,  and  the  possession  of  the  person  of  the  Kaja  of 
iSatara,  The  i^orsons  connected  with  it  were  men  of  desperat*?  forttinefi 
anong"  the  imeui ployed  soldieiy:  many  of  them  were  appreliended  and 
[tried;  and  the  ringleaders  (some  of  whom  were   Bnthmins)   were  blown 

from  ^m IS,  an  example  which,  though  severe,  had  a  great  effect  in  n!- 
^  straining  that  intriguing  race,  and    preventing  similar  iiiteuipti^  in  th© 

country." 

But  you  may  finy,  and  perhaps  truly.  Well,  all  that  miifit  have 
come  iiatumlly  enough  to  one  who  had  been  cami)aig'ning  and 
diplomatizijig  almost  trotn  his  childhood.  True,  perhaps,  but  how 
as  to  administration  \  Here  is  a  note  from  the  **  Mahratta  History" 
upon  that  subject : — 

''The  plan  followed  in  the  Raja's  country  was  8mi[ily  to  amend  the 
natiT©  sj^tem,  and  to  place  the  routine  of  business  in  that  tmin  which  it 
w*a8  jK>ssible  might  be  preserved  after  the  interference  of   the    British 

I  Government  was  withdrawn.     The  Haja  himself  was  t^aught  to  exf>e<!t 

[power  accoj-ding  to  his  ability  to  exercise  it,  and  in  a  short  time  laboured 
as  assiduously  as  any  carcoon  under  his  government.  The  entire  powers 
of  the  State  were  furmally  delivered  over  to  him  on  the  .>th  of  April,  1822, 
at  whith  |>eritKl  the  l>oon  thus  conferred  by  the  British  nation  on  the 

I  descendant  of  Sivajee  was  ceituiniy  appj^wiat^d  by  the  c*nmti'y  generally, 
as  well  as  liy  his  relations  and  hiruseLf ;  but  Urn*'  must  prove   whttlur  thifi 

\  liberal  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  author ities  of  the  East  India  Cofnpantf 
uill  be  attended  with  ant/  tasttni/  flood  fjftci  to  the  governor  or  to  the 
governed,** 

I  slaall  supplement  this  by  so  me  extracts  from  a  very  remarkable 
j  article  called  "  Satara  and  Britisli  Connection  therewith, ''  which 
appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Rerieic  just  thirty  yearn  ago  : — 

**  When  t^Irant  Duff  as>uujed  the  government  of  the  tiistricts  which  wer& 
to  fornuthe  future  kingdom  of  8atura,  everything  was  in  disorder,  and 
many  imjioi'tarit  branches  of  tiie  ndniinistrution  had  not  so  much  t^>  be  re- 
I  modelled  as  crealvtL     Wliere  burner  precedents  might  be  smMv  fnllowed^ 
be  seemrf  to  havu  set  l*efore  himsidf  the  practice  of  the  h*  he 

bi^st  times,  and  steadily  to  have  worked  on  ibis  m«.Klel,  re^  of 

more  faultless  tlier/ries  or  the  vIciouH  customs  of  later  yeai>*.     VN  hero  tho 
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state  of  affaii's  rendered  it  necessary  to  lay  down  new  rulcH,  be 
ited  with  the  enlig-htened  views  of  a  statesman,  wh<»  with  \m  eyes 
;  on  some  lofty  object  uf  disitant  attainiuent,  never  for<rc>t  the  nature 
ad  characteristic  defects  of  the  instruments  with  which  it  was  to  be 
cquired. 

'  He  had  to  organize  the  Ihxrbar  of  a  prince  nursed  in  ideas  of  his  own 
if^orttmct?  as  extravagant  ad  those  of  an  ejnjx^ror  at  Pekin,  and  used  to 
aeaii!^  and  powers  as  narn:>w  as  those  of  a  king  of  strolling  playei's.     Tho 
eat  nobles  were  used  to  none  but  nojuinal  and  the«3retical  fealty :  those 
pf  inferior  rank  were  some  of  them  rustic  mountain  chiefs,  and  others 
broken  down  denizens  of  the  dissipated  courts  at  Poona  or  Gwalior;  "whilo 
|he  few  who  had  been  faitfifnl  adliert'j»ts  of  the  royal  family  in  its  de- 
basement were  ill  fitted  by  early  traming  to  till  tlieir  old  places  about  their 
ince  when  trusted  with  real  powers  ujul  i-esponsibilities* 
*' To  introduce  due  subordination  among  such  discordant  elements — to 
aign  to  each  his  appre»prfate  place,  and  to  enfonie  the  performance  of 
iuties  uiider  an  entirely  new  I'tf/iftie — wnnld  of  themselves  have  demanded 
rare  union  of  personal  weight  of  character  with  the  power  of  appre- 
piating  and  attending  to  petty  and  apparvntly  unimportant  details.    Many 
nen  would  have  considered  the  subject  hh  either  l>eneath  tlieir  notice,  or  as 
kely  to  be  best  arranged  if  left  entirely  to  the  Raja  and  his  courtiers ; 
but  (irant  Duff  judged  otherwise ;  and  to  this  day  tlie  organization  of  the 
[)urt^  the  laws  of  precedence,  tfie  duties  of  the  various  officers,  the  amount 
fcnd  mo'.le  of  disbursing  and  rhecking  every  bnin<;li  of  the  expenses  of  the 
iaja'a  honsehold,  down  to  the  minutest  item,  are  I'egulated  on  the  rules  he 
aid  down;  and  the  judgment  with  which  this  was  d<»ne  is  shown  by  the 
eeult.     The  Durbtir  has  always  bet.*n  reckoneil,  by  competent  judges,  one 
the  most  orderly  nativt?  courts  in  India,  an«i  one  of  the  very  few  which, 
ifor  thirty  years,  ha\^e  never  been  involved  in  any  |:»ecuniary  ditHndties, 
either  as  regarded  the  fiublic  or  private  treasury  of  the  sovereign,  and  we 
bave  ln*en  assureil  that  the  order  and  i^gularity  of  all  disl>ur3oment«  of 
the  hotisehold  more  ii'sembled  that  of  an  English  nobleman  than  of  it 
iHfthratta  Raja. 

'  There  is  probably  no  other  portion  of  the  territory  coTir|uerod  from  the 

Peiahwa,  except  Satara,  in  ^vluch  tlie  it?venue  settlement  made  at  the  first 

Jconquest  is  still  unchanged,  or  fi*ee  (nnn  glaring  defc*cts  which  call  loudly 

» reform.     In  all  this  portion  of  Grant  Duffs  arrangements,  we  trtv^M.*  the 

►  proof  of  practicid  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  and  of  |>nwer  to  adapt 

Ki  nieasui^s  to  the  circumstances  with  which  he  had  Uj  deal,  which  dis* 

Itinguished  his  proceedings  in  other  branches  of  administration, 

**  His  antiquarian  researches  might  well  have  tempted  him,  as  they  have 
I  often  temjited  others,  to  recall  land  tenures  to  what  he  might  imagine 
them  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Mann.  Or  ecunornicrd  the<]n*ies,  tme 
lenough  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  the  Forth,  might  have  led  bim 
■  astray  with  a  .still  larger  section  of  our  Indian  administrators  into  hasty 
hierpetual  settlements,  attenif^ts  to  create  a  race  of  landlords,  or  other  fiscal 
f  exp«.»rinit*nts,  ea[»tivating  in  theory,  l>ut  as  little  adapted  to  the  tenures  and 
[custoniH  of  the  country  as  an  English  farmer's  top-boots  and  great-<Yiat 
to  the  f>erson  of  the  I>eklian  Kyot.  And  there  was  yet  a  third  and  still 
fmore  dj^ngerous  error,  of  whicli  many  instajices  might  be  cited  elsewhere, 
[that  of  continuing,  :jus  sanctioned  l»y  the  custom  of  the  countiy,  the  system 
[of  universal  farming  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  cx^nsequently  of  cijually 
^  universal  ra4_*k-renting  oppression  and  misery,  which  hiid  long  prevailed 
[everywhere  imder  the  Feishwa's  government. 

**  Into  none  of  these  errors  did  Onuit  Dull  fall.    lie  ap]>eara  to  ha\*e 
[diltgmtly  in-piircd  into  the  characteristics   of   the  land  revemie  settle- 
[Tiient^,  ift  the  best  times  within  the  mc m  >ry  of  man  ;  tf)  ha%'e  discovered 
fre,  and  when,  and  why  ihe  Kyots  were   most  prosj»er<ms,  and  the 
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revenue  most  floumhbff ;  and  wherever  he  diBCoverxxl  the   n  r>f  a  i 

temii*e  sanctioDed  by  botn  the  iLsa^pe  of  the  country  and  tlie  |»i  :  the 

best  native  rulers,  lie  did  his  best  to  restore,  define,  and  render  it  ;w  per* 
manent  as  detailed  necurds  could  uiake  it. 

'*Here,  as  in  alutofit  every  other  portion  of  the  Peishwa'ad'  .  tlm^ 

necessity  of  a  system atic  survey  was  early  apparent ;  and  8u  'ni- 

taons  were  commenced  ahnost  as  soon  aa  the  permanent  tran< j i  lb© 

country  was  seciired,  and  a  regiilar  scheme  of  government  Of  J  Iii  j 

ahuost  every  other  district  of  our  acquisitions  frt»m  the  Mahraitas,  ibe«e  | 
early  surveys  have  proved  useless,  or  worse  than  useless.    In  Satara  alotje, 
the  sun^ey  condncted  by  Captain  Adams,  of  the  Bombay  army,  undt*r  tlie 
instructions  of  Grant  Ihiff,  is  still  the  sttuidaid  authority  on  all  fM.nii^  t'» 
which  it  was  originally  intended  that  it  should  apply. 

"In  Satara  alone,  the  practical  good  sense  of  Grant  Duf!  saved  the 
survey  from  such  a  lamentable  failure-  He  saw  that  no  practical  jgrood 
was  likely  to  result  from  the  attempt  to  enforce  uniforniity  oi  sygtein 
where  custom  had  sanctioned  differences  of  tenure,  or  where  lo^  ' 
liarities  were  observable  in  the  character  of  the  comitry  or  it^  ptj 
lie  knew  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  regulating*  the  demand  of  a  iuiiaiuid 
(which  was  the  position  in  which  Government  st^xKi  thruujtchout  Uie 
Mahratta  territory)  by  any  invariable  standard,  applicable  fdiko  to  the 
fertile  or  the  barren  district^ — to  a  populatiou  of  cultivators,  wealthy, 
industrious,  and  intelligent,  and  to  one  poor,  apathetic,  and  ignorant, 
lie  saw  that  almost  the  only  pressing  practical  want  whicli  a  survey 
could  at  that   period  supply   was  the   detlciency   or   incoiui  of 

itjcords  of  measui'ement,  and  other  tangil)le  elements  of  foru  1 1  _  t  tie- 
raent;  and  he  consequently  directed  the  cliief  att^^ntiou  ot  tiis  sun^ey 
officers  to  these  objects*  Boundaries  of  villages  and  lield-s  wei>»  a^ivi  - 
tained  and  marked  :  the  8U|)erficial  extent  of  lands,  espcnMally  th<  • 
claimed  to  be  rent-free,  was  measmx'd  ;  and  of  all  these  particular:^  ..,.*^,..i 
and  intelligible  records  were  preserved. 

*''  In  fonniiig  his  assessments,  instead  of  nice  estimates  of  gross  and  nK 
jirLKluce,  gi*oiuided  on  elements  so  vaiying  and  uncertain  as  almost  to  di*fy 
calculation,  Grant  Duff  prtxeeded  much  as  any  practical  and  huruajH?  tuaii 
would  on  succeeding  to  an  estate  of  whose  I'esources  he  had  littUf  ci^rtain 
knowledge  and  few  trustworthy  records.  He  asceitained,  as  nearly  as  b© 
could,  what  his  tenants  had  actually  paid  in  former  years  ;  he  judgc<l  far 
himself,  from  the  appearance  uf  tlie  i>eople,  their  villages  and  land*, 
fai:ility  and  uniformity  of  collections,  and  other  obvious  marks  of  j»rus- 
perity  or  i>overty,  whether  the  demand  had  borne  hard  on  them  ur  other- 
wise*-whether  he  should  listen  to  the  clamour  of  the  culrivjitMfs  for 
abatement,  or  to  the   invariable  advice   of   his   native   sul'  to 

enhance  his  assessments  ;  and  having  thus  settled,  on  plain  c^'  wm 

data,  what  he  thought  the  cidtivators  could  affor<l  to  j>iiy,  and  yd  thnve 
*tn  the  remainder,  he  troubled  himself  little  with  inquiring  whetlier  the 
Institutes  of  i^Iaiiu  sanctioned  a  tax  t>f  the  fifth  or  tlit?  tenth  of  the 
linxluce,  or  with  calculations  as  to  whether  Ids  demand  were  one'thinl  of 
the  gross,  or  half  of  the  net  pioduce  of  the  soil.  If  he  found  that  the 
assessments  thus  settled  wem  mid  hi  an  ordinary  season  withniu  Jlf^U 
<'ult^%  he  fixed  them  permanently  as  tlie  exti-eme  limit  of  the  Gt»\ 

demand-     If  otherwise,  he  reduwd  them*  acting  mvariably  on  tlu  ^^  -. 

I'de,  that  whei^  perfect  accuracy  is  nnattainable,  it  is  lx*st  to  vrr  oii  the 
siile  of  modei*ation. 

m  m  •  ,     «  • 

^*The  surveys  condu-^ted  by  Grait  Buff  in  Satara  have  i 
the  complelenctts  of  these  later  ojjerations  in  any  one  ptn 
still  preserve  their  criginal  character  of  perfect  practical  aULiptatjuLi  11-  tji< 
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Ds^  to  which  they  were  designed  ;  aud  an  appeal  tci  '  Atlamft  SahiVs 
tirvey/  or  '  Grant  Sahib's  settlements,'  is,  to  this  day,  '  an  end  of  all 
trlfe   fifo  any  jxjint  to  which  they  relate. 

*'  Similar  principles  seem  to  have  guided,  and  equal  success  attendfed* 

e  aiTaugemeJits  made  by  Grant  Duff  for  the  pcilice  of  thi.s  tract  of 

^untry*     In  the  report  on  the  territories  conquered  from  the  Peishwa,  by 

le  Ilimourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  will  be  foimd  a  grapliic  sketci 

the  Mafaratta  system  of  pjolice,  n^  he  found  it  on  the  conquent  of  the 

>imtry.     lie  points   out  its  exceneuces   and  defects,  and  indicatas,  in 

lOBt  prophetic  terms,  the  points  in  w^hich  any  system  we  might  intn]f? 

iCe  would  Ix?  likely  to  fail.     Our  lirnits  forbid  our  making  any  extract  \ 

t  we  would  re*x>nimend  to  any  devoted  sidmirer  of  the  suijcrior  exc5eUence 

our  own  police,**  and  to  any  one  who  is  puzzled  to  account  for  the  a>n- 

ued  prevalence  of  violent  crime  in  om'  oldest  settled  districts,  a  jierusal 

Mr.  Elphlnstone's  pregnant  remarks  on  the  subject,  which,  like  all  he 

had  an  application  far  more  extended  than  the  particular  case  undat 

Bion. 

*^*  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  the  system  of  ix)lice  established  by  Grant 
PtifT.  ruid  maintained  to  the  present  day,  that,  whilst  most  uf  the  faults  of 
tl  hihratta  €^d ministration  were  lessened,  if  not  entirely  removed,  its 

.^LiHtic  excellences  were  preserved.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
ag  into  lengthened  details ;  but  to  those  w^ho  have  seen  the  native 
iratem  in  ojieration  in  a  well -governed  native  Stat^,  much  will  be  con- 
e3'ed  in  the  reiiiark,  that  Satara  is  probably  the  only  part,  of  the  Dekhan 
rliere  the  ancient  village  police,  with  its  jtowers  and  re8{>onslbilitie8,  baa 
jeu  kept  up  unimpaired. 
^  The  result  justifies  the  opinion  of  Mr.  ElphiDStone  and  the  meas*ires 
hiti  assistant,  ^s^jtwithstujiding  the*  hxal  difliculties  arising  from  the 
ti-ength  of  the  comitry  and  the  existenct?  of  large  comtmmities  of  Uamiisis 
ad  other  semi-barbarous  and  predatory  tribes — difficulties  greater,  pro- 
ibly,  than  in  any  pari  of  the  Peishwa's  dominions,  Candeish  excepted — 
here  is  no  portion  of  those  dominions  which  ha»  enjoyed  such  complete 
Bmuuiity  from  anything  approaching  systematic  resistance  to  government, 
where  person  and  pnij^eity  are  bo  secure  from  violent  crime.  Ee* 
elHon  has  been  ni;^i]i.f,^  on  the  ver^^  border,  in  Kolapur,  Sawunt  VVani,  and 
iie  Southern  Mahratta  coiintrv'  to  the  south ;  and  sonietliing  closely 
liproai'hing  it?btjUion  has  Ufji  r<^|>eateilly  ex|jerienced  iji  the  prtwenc^  of 
■gani/icd  Liandti  of  plunderers  under  Yoinaji,  Ragoji  liangria,  and  other 
Dbber-chiefw  of  local  fame  in  the  Puna  and  Nuggur  diijtricta  Ui  the  north, 
rhere,  sometimes  for  months  tf»get)ier,  they  have  levied  black  mail 
tiresisted  l>y  the  inhabitants,  and  successfully  eluded  a  large  police  force 
ad  considerable  bodies  t>f  troops  of  the  Hue.  But  the  Satara  districts 
avo  for  thirty  years  enjoyed  the  most  i>erfei:t  immunity  fntm  disturbance 
'  any  kind  ;  and  in  no  case  has  any  r-ebel  or  freebo^jter  been  fairly  pi-ovod 
have  taken  refu^  in  the  Satara  temtory  without  the  certainty  of  his 
eJnt:  ''  I  '     .1    I  irendered  to  Ills  own  <TOveniment  for  punishment. 

'  <  I'm  of  revenue  and  j^olice  administrati«m  aflopted 

b^'  (ir:int  iiiiU  lutvc  detaaied  us  so  long  that  we  have  no  time  to  describe 
lit*  <v»nrt>t  nf  civil  and  criminal  justice  which  he  organized,  or  the  simple 
'  Tisive  r^gulatifms  which  he  drew  up  to  guide  Judicial  officers 
-r ration  of  justice.  Neither  have  we  ftpace  to  eninaorat^  the 
Ail  "nts — the  hwIh  and  bridges,  the  aquedm*ts,  and  otlier 

h  he  either  executed,  or  planned  and  left  to  be  completed 
ly  the  Uaj:i  tmdrr  the  advice  of  his  active  and  pnblic-s(>inted  successor, 
{till  lt;sa  vaix  we  detail  his  judicious  nieasures  to  rescue  the  finest  t>f  the 
[hcieiit  buildings  at  Bijapur  from  iuevitable  destruction,  or  his  antl*piarian 

•  A«  it  Willi  in  18i5. 
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and  historical  researches  of  which  he  has  left  an  ample  and  enduring 
monument  in  his  admirable  '  History  of  the  Mahrattas.'  But  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  present  article  requires  that  we  should  not  altogether 
paes  over  in  silence  the  constant  attention  he  paid  to  the  trabing  of  lus 
royal  pupil.  It  was  his  constant  practice  while  he  held  the  reins  of 
government  to  associate  the  Raja  and  his  brothers  with  him  in  the  trans- 
action of  all  public  business,  pointing  out  to  them  the  reason  of  all  that 
was  done,  and  explaining  to  them  and  interesting  them  in  all  his  |dans  of 
public  improvement,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  sparing  no  pams,  and 
omitting  no  personal  sacrifice  by  which  he  might  ensure  the  future  good 
government  of  the  country  when  he  himself  should  be  far  from  the  scene 
of  his  labours. 

"  Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  admirable  system  of  government  planned 
and  matured  by  Grant  Duff.  Having  entrusted  his  royal  pupil  with  the 
direct  management  of  the  coimtry  in  1822,  he  returned  to  his  native  laod 
in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  since 
passed  away ;  but  the  name  of  Grant  Sahib  is  still  familiar  as  a  household 
word  in  every  hut  and  hamlet  of  the  country." 


This  is  a  long  extract,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  you  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  I  dare  say  it  might  interest  many  people  who 
never  heard  my  father's  name  or  mine,  because  he  was  only  one 
of  many,  and  much  the  same  story  might  be  told  of  others. 

During  his  five  years  at  Satara  he  not  only  did  what  I  have 
related,  but  likewise  collected  the  materials  for,  and  wrote  much 
of,  his  "  History  of  the  Mahrattas  ; "  but  that  kind  of  high  pressure 
defeats  itself;  and  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1823,  he  left 
India  with  his  health  utterly  shattered ;  nor,  though  he  lived  to 
be  an  old  man,  was  he  ever  afterwards  other  than  an  invaUd. 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  what  traditions,  if  any,  about  him 
linger  in  the  countiy  now  that  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  which 
the  reviewer  speaks  has  turned  into  fifty-five  years,  and  since  the 
Satara  Raj  has  been  swept  into  the  same  nothingness  as  that  of 
tlie  Peishwa.  Our  friendly  host,  however,  held  an  acting  appoint- 
ment, and  had  only  been  at  Satara  itself  for  about  a  fortnight,  his 
experience,  which  is  very  large,  having  been  gathered  in  other 
parts  of  the  Presidency. 

I  slept  httle,  but  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  a  hot  climb 
soon  took  us  to  the  top  of  the  Fort  of  Satara.  I  had  with  me  a 
sketch  map  made  the  day  after  it  surrendered  to  the  British  arms 
in  February,  1818,  which  enabled  me  to  see  the  changes  of  recent 
times,  and  Ukewise  to  identify  the  spot  where  Aurungzebe's  great 
assault  was  made.  He  lost  2,000  men  by  the  faulty  construction 
of  a  single  mine. 

Below  the  ascent  Ues  the  town,  chiefly  of  grey  one-storeyed 
houses.  Huge  masses  of  black  rock  hang  on  the  decUvity,  some 
of  them  perhaps  the  very  blocks  which  were  hurled  down  on  the 
advancing  legions  of  the  Mogul.  It  is  the  hot  season  here  (March 
and  April  being  about  the  warmest  months  in  this  part  of  the 
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)eccan),  and  almost  e^'erj-thiug  was  bunit  up,  but  tliey  tell  rae 
mi  in  the  rains,  and  just  after  them,  the  ferns  are  particularly 

beautiful.     One  of  the  few  floweiin^  plants  which  caught  my  eye, 
I  aeronded,  was  an  orange-rnloured  Lantitna.     From  the  summit 

)ne  has  the  usual  Mahratta  view — long  lines  of  flat-topped  liills, 
ith  here  and  there  a  higher  bit,  the  suggestion  of  a  hill  fort, 
lose  to  Satara  is  another  of  these  eyriee  called  Yuteshwur,  an 

Ugly  place  to  tackle<  but  whose   fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  its 
lighty  neighbour. 
In  the  course  of  tlie  day  Bhowanee  (Sivajee^s  sword)  came  to 

rieit  mc.  S/ie  is  a  fine  Genoa  blade  of  great  length  and  fine 
emper,     I  eay  slie^  for  to  this  day  she  is  treated  in  all  respects,  not 

IS  a  thing  but  as  a  goddess,  and  receives  adoration.  With  her 
time  other  interesting  objects,  among  them  the  two  Wagnucks 

rhich  her  illustrious  oT\Tier  used  on  a  critical  occaaion.  My  father 
[lakes  him  use  only  one,  plug  a  crooked  dagger,  but  Bhowanee's 
[lardians  say  he  used  two,  which  is  improlmble.  Of  these  two, 
ae  is  a  fac-eimile  of  that  in  my  possession ;  btit  the  other  is 
mailer  and  more  manageable,  w^th  only  three  claws — a  veiy 
reet  thing  of  its  kind. 
When  it  grew  cool,  we  drove  out  to  look  at  the  town  and 

ieighbourhood,  but  without  seeing  much  to  interest,  except  the 

Davalcade  which  accompanied  the  representative  of  a  once  famous 

personage,  the  Prithee  Needee. 
I  may  bt*  gcnerahzing  hastily,  but  I  confess  I  did  not  much  like 

lie  look  of  tilings  either  at  Satara  or  Poona,  especially  at  the  first 

ftf  these  places.     The  people  seem  to  cherish  the  recollections  of 
"old   times  quite   as  much  as  is  desirable,   and   w^lale   they  are 

peculiarly  attentive  to  the  representative  of  the  Satam  family, 
ley  rather  fail  in  the  respect  usually  paid  throughout  the  empire  to 
le  local  Britii^^h  authority.  Such  s}^nptom8  should  be  well  watched. 

Satara  was  within  an  ace  of  giving  trouble  in  1857.  and  although 

lotbing  of  real  importance  could  ever  happen  there,  enough  might 
appen  to  involve  all  the  odious  necessities  of  retribution. 
The  more  emphatically  therefore  it  is  affirmed  that  what  was 
one  twenty  years  ago  is  irrevocable  and  final,  the  better  it  w^ill 

ie  for  all  concerned, 
March  ^rd. — ^We  were  well  away  from  Satara  before  the  morning 

Stroke*  and  drove  for  miles  and  miles  through  a  valley  bordured  by 

lills,  formed,  of  course,  of  trap,  but  in  height  and  amifonuity  of 
:)ntour  verj*  mu<'li  IrU*-  the  limestone  aims  wliich  embnice  Upper 

Sgypt 
Various  species  of  /tow*,  among  which   the   Peepul   aud   the 

lanian  were  far  the  commonest,  and  the  omnipresent  mango,  Uned 
le  w^hole  road  till  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  pass  which  leads 
"np  from  the  Deccan  to  the  Mahabidesh-wur  Plateau,  the  Deccan 
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itself  being,  as  it  were,  the  first  landing  on  the  flight  qf  stairs 
leading  from  the  sea. 

The  little  ponies  of  the  country  are  not  fit  for  such  work^  and 
so  our  carriage  was  pulled  up  by  five-and-twenty  men. 

Arrived  at  the  top,  we  found  ourselves  once  more  amidst  the 
vegetation  of  Matheran,  which  I  described  to  you  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  and  recognized  again  the  red  dust  of  the  crumbling 
laterite.  Soon  we  reached  the  hospitable  house  of  Mr.  Daniell, 
where  we  spent  some  twenty  most  agreeable  hours  seeinpc  the 
temple  whence  flows  the  hallowed  Kistna  (more  properly  Krishna) 
and  other  sacred  streams  less  known  to  fame,  seeing  too  the 
fortress  of  Pertabgurh,  which  Si vajee  loved  so  well,  and  the  grand 
view  from  Arthur's  Seat. 

The  Uttle  summer  house  or  shelter  for  travellers,  so  called, 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  jungle,  to  which  the  tiger  is  by  no 
means  a  stranger,  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
precipices  I  ever  beheld.  My  father  speaks  of  the  western  side 
of  Pertabgurh  as  going  down  4,000  feet,  but  we,  as  it  happened, 
saw  all  its  sides  but  that. 

Looking  westward  from  Arthur's  Seat,  I  counted  eight  ranges 
of  hills  in  sight  at  once,  exactly  the  number  I  once  counted  from 
the  Frogner  Soeter,  near  Christiania,  to  which  this  place  has  a 
certain  resemblance. 

Far  off*,  I  caught  the  "  tremolar  della  marina,"  and  saw  a  ship 
at  a  great  distance,  like  a  black  speck  on  a  stream  of  gold. 

I  should  much  like  to  have  gone  to  the  point  which  my  old 
friend  General  Lodwick  reached,  when,  as  resident  of  Satara,  he 
first  explored  Mahabulesh^vnr.  It  has  been  hitherto  called  Sidney 
Point,  but  is  henceforward  to  bear  the  name  of  the  man  who,  by 
discovering  this  great  sanitarium,  conferred  such  a  benefit  on  the 
Bombay  Presidency. 

From  Mahabuleshwur  we  descended  on  Waee,  a  very  sacred 
spot,  which  travellers  who  pass  it  at  the  season  of  verdure  find 
lovely.     At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  dusty  and  dry. 

Soon  after  nightfall,  on  the  4th  of  March,  I  was  back  in  Poona, 
inspecting  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Brahminical  sacred 
vessels  which  Professor  Kielhoni,  the  great  Sanscritist,  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  as  I  passed  through,  had  procured  for  me 
during  our  absence. 

I  don't  think  I  mentioned  that  when  I  was  at  Poona,  the  other 
day,  I  received  a  visit  from  a  very  aged  Paraee  gentleman  who 
had  been  woimded  at  Korygaora  on  New  Year's  Day,  1818,  had 
afterwards  commanded  with  much  credit  a  troop  of  horse  under 
my  father,  and  had  still  later  been  a  most  efficient  judge  in  our 
service.  "  Wounded  at  Korygaom."  I  doubt  whether  all  even 
of  you,  and  still  more  whether  many  to  whom  you  aie  likely  to 
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bw  these  notes,  ever  heard  of  Korygaom.    And  yet  it  was  one 

f  the  most  desperate  struggles  which  ever  took  place,  even  in 
conntry*    1  wiab  aoiue  one  would  writo  a  book  of  golden 
ds    for    India,    keeping    severely    to    facts,    and    avoiding 
^ennoniziiig* 

March  5tlu — We  left  Poona  long  before  daylight,  and  reached 
Karli  soon  after  Bimrise.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^Tullygaom,  itself  the  scene  of  a  battle,  mado  nae  think  of  the 
8  wliich  bound  the  Deveron  on  its  left  bank  al>ove  the  bridge  of 
vah,  imd  I  recognized  the  justice  of  a  remark  which  my  father 
ade  to  me  one  day,  when,  pointing  across  the  river,  he  said^ 
That's  juBt  Uke  a  bit  of  tlie  Deccau;  I  can  quite  imagine  a  body 
of  llahratta  horse  comiug  down  on  us  thi'ough  that  hollow.^ 
XVh.en  Orlichj  who  had  written  much  on  the  wai*s  of  the  Great 
rederick,  saw  the  same  bit  of  Scotland^  he  said  to  me,  *' What  a 
ountry  to  fight  over  !*' 
Karli  was  the  place  where  Captain  Stewart  was  killed,  who 
as  long  known  amongst  the  jVhihrattas  as  Stewart  Phakray,  or 
the  hero." 

It  is  now  peaceful  enough,  and  very  pleasant  was  our  stroll^ 
rtly  on  foot,  partly  on  liomeback,  across  the  httle  bit  of  plain 
ad  the  steep  slope  which  separated  us  from  the  famous  cave, 
which  WD  soon  reached.     A  verj^  remarkable  spot  it  is. 
Fergusson  thus  describes  it : — 

"  The  great  cave  of  KdrU'  is,  without  exception,  the  largest  aud  tluest 

fchaitya  t nve  in  India,  and  is,  fortunately,  the  best  preserved.     Its  interior 

"menHnuift  are  102  feet  3  ioriies  in  tijtal  length,  8!  feet  3  inches  leiij^th  of 

►ve.     Its  breadth,  from  wulj  to  wait,  \h  45  feet  7  inehee,  while  the  width 

the  nave  is  25  feet  7  inches.     The  nave  i»  separated  from  the  Hide 

iisles  by  fifteen  cokmins  on  each  side,  of  good  design  and  warkmaiLshlp. 

the  jihtM.'ua  whicli  crowns  the  capital  of  each  of  these  are  two  kneeling' 

jihajits,  and  on  each  elephant  are  two  seated  figures,  j^:enerally  a  male 

und  female,  with  their  arms  over  each  ot her* s  shoulders,  but  sometimes  two 

iile  tiprnres  in  the  same  altitude.    The  sculptare  uf  these  is  very^  ^<^>od, 

the  effect  jiarticulfirly  rich  and  pleasing".     Bi^hind  the  chaitya   are 

plain  wt  agonal  piers*  without  sctilptnre,  makinjj^  thus  thirty -seven 

altogether.     The  ehnitya  is  plain  and  very  similar  to  that  in  the 

cave  at  Ajayanti    (Ajimta) ;  but  here^  fortunately,  a  pait  of  the 

x)den  umhrella  wliich  surmounted  it  remains.     The  wnnden  ril>s  of  the 

f,  too,  remain  nearly  entire ;  and  the  framed  sci^een,  filling  up  a  portion 

tlie  gi*eat  arch  of  a  l>ndg"e  (which  it  much  resembles),  still  i^talns  the 

lace  in  whicli  it  was  uriginally  placed.     At  some  dlstanL-e  in  advance  i)f 

arrhcd  front  of  this  cave  is  [jlaced  a  second  semen  which  exij^ts  only 

and  at  the  gieut  cave  at  r^alsette,  thcmgh  it  might  have  existed  in 

t  of  the  wildest  «-*haitya  cavea  at  Ajayanti  (Ajunta),     It  ronsists  o(  two 

I  ix'tngonal  <'nlumns  with  pilasters.     Over  these  is  a  deep  plain  nias^ 

I  wall  <xu*u py ing  the  place  of  an  entablature,  and  over  this  again  a 

peratructurt!  of  four  dwarf  pillars. 

**  It  would  he  of  grtnit  importance  if  the  age  of  tins  cave  could  Im 
"tively  Hxed;  but  Uiough  that  cannot  quite  be  done,  it  is  probably 
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antecedent  to  the  Christian  era ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  possibly 
have  been  excavated  more  than  two  hmidred  years  before  that  era." 

The  great  cave  of  Karii  is  now  in  far  better  order  than  when 
Mr.  Fergusson  wrote.  The  vendors  of  sweetmeats  have  been  got 
rid  of,  and  all  is  kept  in  a  clean  and  respectable  state — all,  includ- 
ing the  monastic  cells  of  the  old  Buddhists  in  the  adjoining  rock. 

The  place,  and  the  approach  to  it,  made  me  often  think  of  Beni 
Hassan,  on  the  Nile,  but,  compared  to  that,  Karli  is  a  creation  of 
yesterday. 

We  descended  the  hill  in  the  pleasant  morning  air,  and  I 
plucked,  for  the  last  time  in  India,  a  sprig  of  white  jasmine,  that 
fortunate  genus  which,  after  having  occupied  so  prominent  a  place 
in  Eastern  poetry,  was  to  become  not  less  famous  far  away  under 
the  Western  Star.  The  variety  of  the  white  jasmine,  which  grows 
in  French  and  English  gardens,  is,  however,  not  often  met  with 
in  India.     I  think  I  only  gathered  it  once — at  Hassoon  Abdool. 

We  stopped  in  the  village  of  KarK  to  see  the  village  officers,  to 
inspect  the  maps,  and  examine  the  village  books.  The  progress 
of  society  has  swept  away  many  of  the  officers  who  existed  in  the 
original  village,  as  described  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the 
"History  of  the  Mahrattas;"  but  the  Pat  el  and  the  Koolkumee 
still  remain,  as  does  the  village  watchman,  and  one  or  two  more. 
An  official,  not  thought  of  in  old  days,  has  been  added,  to  the 
sorrow  of  Mahratta  youth,  in  the  shape  of  the  inevitable  school- 
master, into  whose  domains  we  penetrated  before  we  turned  away. 

It  was  on  this  excursion  that  I  first  identified  a  tree,  which  I 
had  frequently  seen  duiing  the  last  few  days,  as  no  other  than 
the  Michelia  champaca,  of  Slielleyan*  renown,  and  I  must  admit,  to 
my  shame,  that  it  was  likevsrise  only  to-day  that,  in  crossing  a 
field  sown  with  the  plant,  I  learned  from  the  officer  who  accona- 
panied  me  the  odd  resemblance  in  its  seed  to  a  ram's  head,  which 
gives  the  Cicer  arietinum  its  specific  name. 

After  a  short  interval  (which  I  employed  largely  in  looking  at 
the  ballasting  of  the  line,  for  I  never  before  saw  a  line  ballasted 
with  agate  rock-crystal  and  comeUan,  as  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula hereabouts  most  certainly  is),  the  train  from  Poona  came  in 
sight,  and,  picking  us  up,  by  the  courteous  arrangement  of  the 
authorities,  carried  us  down  through  the  magnificent  pass  known 
as  the  Bhore  Ghaut,  to  the  lowlands  near  Bombay.  The  line  is  a 
noble  piece  of  engineering,  and  the  sceneiy  is  even  more  striking 
than  that  along  the  Nei-vion,  between  Miranda  and  Bilbao,  which 
it  frequently  recalls. 

•  "  The  "wanlerinp  airR  thoy  faint 
On  ihe  dark,  the  silent  Htream, 
The  Champa  k  odoura  fail 
Like  swjot  thoughts  in  a  dre»m.'* 
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Tlie  bree«e  Llewfredi  from  the  sea  as  we  crossed  Salsette,  and  ei'e 

I  long  we  were  once  more  at  the  starting-place  of  our  tliree  months' 
•wanderings,  under  the  honpitable  roof  of  Sir  PhiUp  Wodehoiise, 
Pakkll,  Marrh  ItL — ^It  18  verj  hot — the  thermometer  about  90^ 
in  the  fthade,  but  there  ir  a  delicious  breeze.  The  only  really  bad 
time  here  is  the  month  of  May,  when  the  breeze  fails. 
The  garden  is  looking  lovely — ^two  Imge  white  triumphal  archef 
of  the  imperial  Beaumontia  being  its  chief  feature. 

The  Parell  mangoes?,  the  bent  in  India,  are  in  full  flower. 

In  tlie  evening  I  went  to  the  cathedraL  and  eaw  the  admirable 

Lrecumbent  statue  of  J *s  excellent  friend,  Bishop  Carr,  which  I 

lad  missed  last  December,  though  I  sat  close  to  it.  On  the  way 
back  I  observed,  for  the  fii-st  time,  the  zodiacal  light,  which  I 
Imve  looked  for  in  vain  eo  often. 

March  Sfh. — I  rose  early,  and  wandered  down  to  the  sea  across 
the  Mahim  palm  gi'ove^.     The  cocoa-nut  is  the  prevailing  tree, 
hough  I  saw  some  of  the  Borassus,  and  a  few  of  the  Areca.     The 
Doast  of  Ceylon,  they  tell  mo,  is  bordered  by  just  sueh  woods  b» 
these  for  Inmdreds  of  miles.     The  whole  scene  was  thoroughly 
tropical,  a  single  leaf  sometimes  stretching  over  a  road  where  two 
Jcarriages  could  pass  c^ch  other,  and  the  little  huts  Inoldng  hke 
ignettes  to  Paulet  llrffinie.    At  length  I  reached  the  shoi-e.    The 
tide  was  far  out,  but  thei-e  were  few  shells,  and  none  at  all  attrac- 
tive— a   great   contrast    this   to   the   last    bt^aches   we   explored 
together  near  Suez,  and  at  Ramleh.     To  the  left  stretched  a  salt 
[larsh.  covered  with  shnibs,  none  of  which  I  knew.     One,  with  a 
irickly  leaf,  might  easily  have  been  mistiiken  for  a  holly.      I 
crroBsed  the  marsh  by  a   causeway,  and,   climbing  up  a  slight 
Bminence,  skirted  b}''  the  Ertftltrhm  Indira,  all  blazing  with  its 
Scarlet  tlowers,  came  on  the  open  sea,  which  we  shall  soon  be 
traversing.     The  horizon  was  dotted  vni\i  fishing  boats,  as  I  have 
joften  BQen  the  Bay  of  BanflT  on  a  summer  evening;  only  here  the 
[iils  were  dazzUngly  white. 

As  I  walked  back  to  Government  House,  I  lost  myself  in  the 

3azes  of  vegetation,   and  came  suddenly  upon  a  biulding  sur- 

I mounted  by  a  cross.     It  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  as  it 

is  called*  in  reality  a  very  humble  Uttle  chapel.     Some  twenty 

'native  women,  in   white   veils,   were  kneeling  near  the    altar. 

Hardly  any  one  else  was  there.     All  the  epitajjhs  I  chanced  to  see 

irere  in  Portuguese. 

Later  in  the  day  I  wan  prtHrnt  at  the  reception  of  the  Chief  of 
i^alitana  by  the  Governor*  He  is  lord  of  the  sacred  hill  of  the 
which  I  would  fain  have  gone  to  see  when  I  was  near  the 
Cattiawar  border  in  December,  but  that,  like  a  ^'isit  to  Bindrabun, 
3e  corresponding  centre  of  Vishnuvite  devotion,  had  to  remain,  as 
ie  Germans  say,  "  a  pious  wisW* 
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They  brought  us  the  unripe  mango  to  examine  and  to  taste. 
The  turpentine  flavour,  of  which  some  complain  even  in  the  ripe 
fniit,  was  very  maAed  indeed. 

In  the  afternoon  I  strolled  into  the  garden,  and  sat  long  on  the 
terrace,  gay  with  the  briUiant  Bougainvillea^  which  will  always 
remain  to  me  associated  with  pleasant  Indian  memories. 

I  observed,  as  I  passed,  the  veiy  plant  of  VitU  quadrangularis 
which  so  puzzled  me  when  I  first  saw  it  three  months  ago  hanging 
from  the  branches  of  a  tree.  I  took  it,  small  blame  to  me,  for 
some  strange  kind  of  cactus. 

This  set  me  thinking  how  far  I  had  carried  into  eflfect  my 
intentions  as  far  as  plants  are  concerned,  and  I  don't  think  I  have 
much  with  which  to  reproach  myself. 

True  it  is  that  I  have  merely  scratched  the  surface  of  Indian 
botany.  True  it  is  that  my  eye  still  continually  falls  on  altogether 
new  objects;  but,  nevertheless,  I  can  put  the  people  and  the 
scenes  I  care  about  in  India  in  their  appropriate  setting  of  trees 
and  flowers.  I  have  come  to  know  many  of  the  plants  which 
have  poetical  or  religious  associations,  and  I  have  seen  a  very 
large  number  of  those  which  are  economically  and  commercially 
importfint.  This  in  a  run  of  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
a  very  large  part  of  which  has  been  spent  in  rapid  locomotion  by 
rail,  by  road,  or  by  sea,  and  the  main  objects  of  which  have  been 
poUtical,  does  not  appear  to  me  altogether  bad. 

I  have  had  various  conversations  of  interest  while  here,  though 
fewer  than  when  I  was  last  in  Bombay.  The  Baroda  affair  is,  of 
course,  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  most  of  the  people  I  have 
seen. 

At  length  the  last  of  many  notes,  lettei-s,  and  small  bits  of 
business  was  got  through,  the  parting  words  were  said  to  our 
kind  entertainer  at  Govei-nment  House,  and  we  drove  to  the 
Apollo  Bunder,  whither  Dr.  Wilson  and  some  others  had  come  to 
say  good-bye.  A  steam  launch  carried  us  rapidly  over  the  dancing 
ripples  of  the  harbour  to  the  Vmetia,  which  was  getting  ready  for 
sea.  The  sunset-red  faded  out ;  the  lamps  were  lit  in  the  town^ 
and  grew  gradually  fainter  as  we  steamed  away.  At  length  there 
was  no  more  to  be  seen  but  the  far-off"  flashing  of  the  same  light 
which  had  told  me  early  on  the  28th  November  that  I  was  at  last 
in  Indian  waters. 

Four  most  memorable  and  delightful  months  lived  only,  in 
recollection — encore  un  rSve  de  la  viefinu 

M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 
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THE  ITALIAN  ANSWER  TO  THE   EUROPEAN 
CHURCH   QUESTION. 
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THE  European  church  question,  at  present,  means  the  German 
question ;  and  the  relation  of  Geimany  to  CathoHciam» 
according  even  to  the  latest  accounts,  may  be  best  described  as 
dmi-hck*  For  a  dead-lock  is  not  a  state  of  quiescence  and  repose ; 
it  is  a  state  of  strain  and  pressuro,  in  which  two  opposing  powers 
are  so  equally  balanced  as  to  result  in  nothing.  Tho  pressure  is 
painfully  there,  but  it  is.  in  the  meantime,  equal  on  both  sides. 
Assume  that  the  Churph  of  Rome  is  despotic  and  aggi^essive.  But 
look  at  the  position  of  Gennany  on  the  other  side.  In  one  month 
alone— March  last — ^there  were  eighty  or  ninety  convictiona  under 
the  Ecclesiastical  Laws — ^five  of  them  of  bishops  sentenced  to 
fine  and  imprisonment.  In  the  diocese  of  Posen  alone,  there  were 
in  that  month  thh-ty-nino  priests  sent  to  piison  for  refusing  to 
divulge  the  name  of  the  superior  supposed  to  have  been  selected 
frf*7  if^  them  from  Rome^  whose  acceptance  of  office  without 

pen  J  L  from  the  ci\"il  power  would,  of  course,  have  been 
visited  with  still  moro  severe  punishment.  And  this  poHcy,  which 
the  most  complete  success  would  not  justify,  is  not  even  sue- 
oesaful.  The  Churchmen  outside,  Lutherans  and  Old  Cathohcs 
aUke,  seem  tu  disapprove  of  it.  The  Catholic  laity  have  not  taken 
part  vnili  the  State  against  their  own  clergy  and  the  foreign 
supremacy;  and  all  this  pressure  tends  directly  to  prevent  their 
doing  so  in  futiu'e.  The  key  grates  hard  in  the  lock,  even  in  the 
iron  hand  of  the  gi^eat  Chancellor.     And  who   else  is  there  to 
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solve  the  problem  1  Not  Fmiice,  nor  England.  France,  indeed^ 
eo  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  contributed  very  little  recently  to  the 
solution  of  the  question.  The  reaction  which  had  for  years  been 
progressiug  in  that  country  against  its  tradition  of  adminiHtrative 
interference  with  rehgion — a  reaction  which  is  best  represented 
by  the  distinguished  name  of  M.  de  Pressense^ — lias  latterly  been 
obscured  by  being  mixed  up  with  a  veiy  natural  anti-German 
feeling.  Piince  Bismarck  has  not  deserved  well  of  France,  and 
his  laws  are  oppressive ;  but  French  writers  do  not  sufficiently 
observe  that  the  principle  of  these  laws  is  too  much  that  of  their 
o^vn  most  famous  publicists  and  lawyers,  and  that  the  new  uprising 
of  Ultramontanism,  which  is  destroying  the  French  Church  from 
i\athin,  may  plausibly  be  represented  as  attacking  the  German 
empire  from  without.  And  as  to  England,  it  is  surely  needless  to 
say,  that  our  thinkers  and  writera  have  produced  no  solution  of  a 
question  which,  to  do  them  justice,  they  are  earnestly  studying. 
Our  press  feels  that  the  German  and  Catholic  question  is  the  only 
one  of  supreme  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  world;  but  who  will 
venture  to  say  on  which  side  England  as  a  whole  has  pronouncedt 
And,  above  all,  who  can  suggest  any  piinciple  by  which  our  viewp 
on  the  Continental  conflict  are  at  present  regulated  f  There  is 
just  one  advantage  in  the  present  state  of  matters.  Other  nations 
may  not  have  solved  the  problem ;  we  have  at  least  gained  this— 
that  we  know  we  have  no  solution  to  otfer. 

Now,  in  these  circumstances,  a  voice  comes  from  Italy,  t^ 
minding  us  that  the  nation  on  which  is  laid  the  burden  of  main- 
taining witliin  it  the  personal  head  and  ruler  of  CatJiohoism^  hflkfi 
deliberately  adopted  and  is  working  out  a  third  theory",  equally 

f  distinctt  from  that  of  Germany  and  that  of  Rome,  lii  the  spring 
Df  this  year,  Vighani,  the  present  Minister  of  Giuce  and  Justice 
c>f  the  Itahan  Kingdom,  addressed  to  the  Prociu'cur-fteneral  of 

"tiie  Court  of  Appeal  at  Rome  a  communication,  intended  for 
the  Itahan  magistrates  generally.  In  it  he  reminds  the  judicial 
and  executive  authorities  that,  in  1871,  on  tlie  "entry  of  the 
Italian  Government  into  this  great  metropolis  of  the  Catholic 
rorld^''  laws  on  the  relation  of  CTiurch  and  State  were  adopted 
rhieh  proceed  upon  a  general  principle.     That  principle  is  the 

Ui  Free  Church  in  the  Free  State,"  not  in  any  popular  or  de- 
famatory sense  of  Cavour  s  aphorism,  but  as  carried  out  into 

^exact  judicial  application.  8o  earned  out,  it  leaves  the  Qiurob 
free  in  the  Church  region,  even  when  its  proceedings  are  con- 

^demned  and  held  invalid  by  the  State ;  but  maintains  also  the 
freedom  of  the  State  in  its  region,  to  deny  all  civil  effects  and 
L'sultfi  to  such  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  as  well  as  to  enforce,  in 
that  civil  region,  all  its  own  laws,  however  these  may  be  con* 
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lemned  by  the  Churcli  or  its  head.  There  are  other  countries, 
and  there  have  been  uthcr  tmiuH,  in  wliich  the  same  equipuise  m 
principle  has  been  mamtained  and  asserted,  and  the  past  of 
Europe  is  a  liistory  of  oaitillation  and  variation  around  somt*  such 
centre.  But  the  view  has,  probably,  never  been  ensJirhied  in 
legislation  with  the  eaine  emphams  and  solemnity,  and  certainly 
never  at  such  an  important  national  crisis,  as  when  Victor 
Emmanuel  went  to  the  Capitol.  The  theory  was  new  at  least  in 
the  States  of  the  Chni-ch.  And  Vigliani  is  certainly  justified  in 
pointing  out  that  the  new  manner  of  procedure  under  such  a  law 
demands  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  magistracy.  The 
practice  of  jurisprudence^  he  reminds  them,  may  occasionally 
require  new  forms  or  special  care ;  for  it,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
its  details,  **  ought  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
reason  and  with  the  tme  idea  of  the  legislator."  And,  ^vith  a 
riow  to  regulate  that  pmctice,  he  recalls  the  executive  and 
judicial  authorities  of  his  country  to  the  principles  and  idea  laid 
down  in  the  laws  of  May,  1871. 

Now,  however  interesting  this  study  may  bo  for  Italy,  as  regu- 
lating details  of  its  administrative  jurisprudence,  it  is  of  immensely 
m<»rc  ijnportance  in  its  bearing  on  the  European  question  generidly. 
It  does  not  at  all  appear  whether  tins  was  in  the  recollection  of 
the  ItaUan  minister  in  penning  his  circular.  But  the  fact  that  he 
makes  no  direct  application  of  his  principle  to  foreign  matters, 
and  deals  only  with  its  supremacy  for  the  last  four  yuars  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  makes  it  by  no  means  of  less  interest  for  tui. 
What  is  this  legislative  adjustment  of  the  most  irrepressible  and 
most  diJhcult  of  all  questions,  which  the  nation  so  peculiarly 
exposed  to  it^  violence,  claims,  after  such  a  trial,  to  have  found 
sufficient  and  successful  ?  What  is  the  principle  of  the  Church 
and  State  laws  of  Italy,  as  embodied  in  the  legielatiou  itself,  and 
as  illustrated  in  tliis  circular  of  187 5  ? 

The  present  law  on  the  **  Relations  of  the  State  with  the 
Church/'  the  text  of  which  I  give  below,*  is  the  second  part  of  the 

*  HELAZIONI   DELLA   StATO  COLUl  ClIlESA. 

Abt,  14, — E  aboUta  ogni  rostniione  speoialo  air  esorcixio  rtol  dlritto  dJ  riunioue  dei 
mtfmljri  del  cloro  cat  toll  co, 

Akt*  15. — E  fatta  riouncia  dtil  Govomo  al  diritto  di  Icj^a/ia  apoitoUca  m  Sicilia,  od 
in  tuito  il  Ro^o  al  diritto  di  nouiinn  prupoi^ta  uolla  c!ollti/ioii«  da  l>ouol^zi  maggiori. 
I  V^acoti  Don  »aranno  richiosti  di  preataro  giumiu^snto  al  Ro.  I  bfloofixj  mag>fiorl 
ft  micorl  uon  po.-^^ono  oftBoro  oowforiti  ftl^  noij  a  cittftdini  dol  Refn^o^  ucot'ttoebe  nulla 
citta  di  Roum  e  ncUo  Sodi  fiuburhiearid.  Nolla  oalla^iono  d&i  banellzi  di  patronntu 
RcgiM  null'.  '■  i«'i-  ^  i^o. 

XuT.  Uk  iti  X'ts^quatur  o  phcet  res^o  od  oj^ni  altra  forma  di  aasenao  gtjvema* 

livo  pm*  la  I  .ie>  «»d  esiicuifiotte  dogli  xtti  drdld  Aiitoritk  DcelMiaMticbo.     Pert\  tiflo 

,  quaudn  u</o  «ia  stlrrioumti  proYve<luto  uoHa  L*?t:j?<«  apejcialo  di  eai  airarlirobi   IS, 
npmio  Ho^fffiHi  i%\V  f  tf^/ptfifur  n  pft(rf*t  %'t^^\r\  rf\\  f\tti  di  t^fiHA  Autonlk  «*b'»  H{*nnrduno  In 
'-,."■,•:,-        ■■,.,-•       ■  .       ,,•;■•■        ■■   •  ■     "       .    ■       ■  tttj 

oiuioao  del  loro  boni. 
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stjitute  of  17th  May,  187L  The  fij^t  part,  to  which  I  shall  after- 
wards have  occaeiou  to  refer,  deals  -^vith  the  epedal  position 
accorded  to  the  '*  Supreme  PontiflF."  But  the  general  Chnrch 
law  commences  with  the  principle  of  Article  14,  that — 

"  Every  special  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  the  ri^ht  of  assoubty 
(riuniotie)  by  members  of  tiie  Catholic  clergy  is  al>oliftbed/* 

This  is  a  guarded  aud  negative  form  of  allowing  a  right  of 
*'  association."  Accordingly,  in  Article  15,  the  Governinoiii  **  re- 
nounces the  right  of  nomination  or  presentation  (j>iv  '  '  m  the 
conferring  of  the  great lt  benefices,'*  a  right  which  in  vm  or 

other  has  been  claimed  in  almost  all  Catholic  countriea.  Tho 
effect  of  this  seemingly  is  to  make  the  appointments  of  bishops  by 
the  Church  independent  of  all  State  sanction  and  approval.  It  is 
pro\aded  even  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  **  required  to  take  oath 
to  the  king."  There  is,  however*  the  special  restriction  (tlie 
counterpart  of  which  finds  its  place  also  in  the  German  laws),  that 
both  greater  and  lesser  benefices  **  can  only  be  conferred  on  8nl> 
jects  of  the  Italian  kingdom  ;'*  and  it  seems  all  subject  to  the 
general  principle  that  the  royal  sanction  is  rei|uired,  not  to  Iha 
ecclesiastical  appointment  or  function,  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  th© 
benefice  attached  to  that  appointment  by  law.  This  comes  out  in 
the  next  law,  which  now  passes  from  the  personnel  of  the  Qiureh 
to  the  validity  accorded  to  Church  act«  and  functions.  Theses 
in  the  first  place,  require  no  civil  sanction. 

*' The  royal  txttpititur  and  ptacH^  and  e\^r>^othtn  i^nui  m  ^MVLiiuurm 
aat^iiit  to  the  pubUcaticin  aiul  extHution  (etfecitxione)  of  the  acls  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authoiity,  are  aboKshed/' 

But  ecclesiastical  acts  wluch  refer  to  the  "  destination  of  eccle- 
siastical goodfit^'  or  the  '*  pTovitdon  for  the  benefices,*^  still  require 
the  old  form  of  royal  sanction,  with  certain  specified  exceptions. 
This  is  a  distinction  wliich  at  once  raises  important  questions^  on 
which  we  may  presently  look  for  some  light  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice.  But  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  quote  the  important  text  of 
the  law  on  ecclesiastical  actings  and  their  effects,  towaixls  which 
his  commentary  is  specially  directed. 

"Law  rVlL 
*-^  In  matters  spiritual  aud  disciplinary  no  complaint  or  appeal  is  admitted 

Akt.  17, — ^In  tnatoria  spintuale  o  disci ptitmra  aon  h  ninmesso  riohiiwao  o<!  nppf»Ua 
ontro  s^U  atti  deUe  Autoritii  »^-u'K«i.i^t ;.>...  i^..  ;.  loro  ricoDn^i^'intt^  ml  i^.-.-^r^at^  n\<-^nT\A 
c<k>cuzion<3  coattA.     La  oogu  iridici,  co-  ) 

alio  di  cBKo  Antorltk,  appuri  iit>  cj"FiJe.     I  d 

efifetto  i+e  ccmtrari  alio  Loggi  delio  bUtu  od  uirordino  pubUkx*,  **  lti»lvi  dat  diriUi  do! 
pnviiti,  «  vanno  ftoggetti  fdle  Leg^  fwoali  m  nosHtnincono  r&nto. 

Aet.  18. — Con  Loggo  ulterione  t^arh.  f  '  rdin!Lmeuto,al1ft  eott#MTa.r.loo»  ^d 

Allit  ttiniainitrtrazioiio  della  pixtprietk  ♦:■  ;  ^^o. 

Akt.  19, — In  tatte  le  m&torio  clio  foi ;....;.  .^^i  ^v-  JoUa  pr^sooto  Lcg^teewii  di^Tcr* 
effctto  qtuUnuqiia  dispoai^iono  era  Tigento  in  quanto  si  a  cootrsriii  aIIa  Lf^gjera  m«deaiiiai« 
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gainst  the  acts  of  the  o*'  ;*!  authority,  but  neither  is  any  coercive 

execution  of  the  acta  ret  <  >  r  graijtod. 

^The  cognition  {cofjniiittnr)  of  the  legal  (jumUcdl)  effect^t  »»f  these,  as  of 
eveiy  other  act  of  the  said  authority,  belongs  to  the  civil  jurisdiction* 

*'  Therefore,  such  acts  are  deprived  of  their  effects,  if  contrary  to  the 
laws  uf  the  State,  or  to  public  order,  or  if  injurious  to  the  rights  of  private 
)ier8ond,  and  they  become  subject  to  the  penal  laws  if  ascertaine<i  to  be 
eriminal." 

Tlie  principle  which  seems  laid  down  here,  of  meeting  tlie  63?- 
cesses  and  aggreegioDfi  of  ecclesiaetical  authority,  by  simply  deiiy^ 
civil  effect  to  its  acts,  is   one  of  etartlmg  simplicity •     But  the 

Bstiou  iH  at  uuce  rrnsed,  is  it  possible  to  cany  out  such  a  ipaxim 
in  practical  application  ?  Or  have  we  rightly  apprehended  what 
it  means?  One-half  of  the  first  general  i-ule^  that  no  complaint 
or  appeal  against  Cliurch  acts  is  allowed,  is  in  the  same  article 
qualified  in  certain  cases  as  regards  "effects."  And  the  other 
half,  that  the  civil  power  does  not  recognize  execution  of  Church 
sentences,  is  qualified  by  adding  that  it  is  "  coercive  "  execution 
which  it  denies  to  them.  Tliis,  then,  seems  to  be  an  attempted 
severance  of  two  spheres,  or  an  abstention  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
power  from  meddling  witb  the  Church  except  by  refusing  to  allow 
the  Church  to  meddle  with  it.     Is  it  so  t 

Let  us  tuni  to  the  ministerial  commeutary.  The  press  of 
Rome  had  this  spiing  cUrected  public  attention  to  what  it  con- 
sidered the  excesses  of  the  Church,  and  the  sluggishness  of  the 
law*    In  particular,  says  M.  VigUani, 

**  It  has  been  supposed  that  if  the  higher  ecclesiastics  on  the  one  hand 
abuse  their  authority  by  unjuist  y>ersecutions  of  the  cui^es  or  other  ecclesi- 
astics of  inferior  rank  (and  that  froni  political  motives),  the  goveriiment, 
on  the  other  hand,  ha8  nr*t  availed  itself  of  the  means  which  it  p<3ss>es^es  to 
.correct  such  abuses — at  kaj^t  witlan  the  circle  of  civil  effuct^ — ijithut  ix*gioi», 
namely,  which  touches  the  possession  and  eopyment  of  tlie  tern poi-ali ties 
with  which  ecclesiastics,  stmek  by  the  unjust  measures  of  their  sujieriora, 
have  been  invested." 

The  question  raised  here  is  Rtrildngly  like  that  crucial  one  iji 
Germany^  and  the  last  words  in  wliicli  it  is  stated  above  recall  us 
io  the  general  principle  on  wliich  the  ItaUan  law  answers  it. 
Vigliani*  who  is  himself  a  Catholic,  and  favourable  to  the  Church 
in  his  administration,  feels  it  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  vindi- 
catc  liis  own  loyalty  to  the  new  law. 

*^  I  hftve  no  itsason  to  lielleve  that  any  ecclesiastic,  wht»ever  he  may  be, 

having*  hud  to  bear  unjust  censures  on  the  pajt  of  his  superiors,  has 

inv(»ked  fruitlessly,  or  can  invuki'  in   vain,  that  assistance  %vhich,  as  to 

\  vi\\\  effects  (tpmnt  ititx  f^Jetn  rivtL<)  may  and  oug-ht  tr»  Im?  extended  to  him 

I  hy  legal  means,  and  that  accoixling  to  the  17th  Article  of  the  law  of  13th 

Mny,  1871,  ilfKm  the  (Tiuuanteef*,      If  it  is  not  given  to  the  srcnlar  power ^  in 

ftiitff.  t'l  middle  witli  that  which  regards  the  exercise  of  spiritual  finict ions, 

[  it  ;ii  I  lins  means  suflirienrly  effectual  to  prevent  the  unjust  privation 

or  -  n  from  a  spiritujil  uflite  fn«u  ttrmciiuj  nhng  with  if  drprivation 

of  the  Umfwrtdititu  assigiied  to  tliat  onice," 
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This  very  striking  illustration  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  an 
independence  of  both  Church  and  State,  is  followed  up  by  an 
energetic  declaration  that  "  if  the  government  observes  and  faith- 
fully respects  the  Uberties  which  it  has  conceded  to  the  Church, 
it  is  in  its  turn  firmly  determined  not  to  tolerate  the  abuse  of  these 
liberties,  or  the  smallest  transgression  of  the  laws  of  the  State  ;*' 
and  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  it  is  added,  ought  to  be  "  respect  for 
the  Uberties  "  and  "  repression  of  their  abuse."  The  paragraph  last 
quoted,  however,  refers  to  cases  where  the  man,  attacked  by  a 
Church  sentence,  appeals  to  the  State.  If  he  does  it  as  to  "  civil 
effects,*'  and  not  as  to  "  spiritual  functions,"  the  law  will  listen  to 
his  appeal;  and  that  not  out  of  mere  comity  or  unreasoning 
benevolence.  It  is  its  duty  to  do  so  ;  in  hearing  what  he  has  to 
say,  as  to  the  validity,  it  is  strictly  in  the  exercise  "<fe  cette  attribution 
tutelaire  des  droits  de  VEtat,^^  for  the  remedy  which  he  seeks  is  one 
which  the  State  alone  can  give.  But  the  same  question  may, 
and  often  will,  be  raised,  on  the  other  side.  What  is  to  be  done 
when  it  is  the  Church  which  intimates  that  it  has  in  ordinary 
course  passed  a  sentence  ?  We  shall  find  in  the  answer  to  this 
question  an  instructive  enumeration  of  the  vices  which  in  Italian 
civil  jurisprudence  render  an  ecclesiastical  act  null,  accompanied 
with  the  consistent  confession  that  the  nullity  declared  by  the 
court  is  only  quoad  civilia^  and  does  not  extend  to  such  possible 
vaUdity  as  the  Church  on  its  side  may  choose  to  attribute  to  it  in 
purely  Church  relations.  If  in  materia  spirituale  e  disciplinare  there 
is  "  no  complaint  or  appeal,"  while  yet  the  State  takes  cognizance 
of  the  juridical  effects  of  all  Church  acts,  how  is  the  thing  to  be 
worked  out  7     Let  the  Minister  s  circular  again  answer  : — 

"  So  often  as  the  courts  aie  asked  to  apply  disciplinary  steps  taken  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  to  civil  rej^ults  and  consequences,  the  officers 
of  administration  called  upon  to  give  their  opinion  must  adhere  to  the 
provisions  of  the  above-quoted  17th  article,  which  denies  all  civil  efficacy 
to  acts  of  the  ecclesiastical  aut]K;rity  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  or 
to  public  order,  or  injurious  to  the  interests  of  individuals.  Acts  which 
vvould  appear  destitute  of  all  cancnic  al  motive,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  to 
national  institutions,  or  pronomiced  without  spiritual  com})etency,  or  with- 
out the  observance  of  the  forms  which  the  canon  law  requires  for  their 
validity,  would  be  in  this  position.  Those  radical  vices  which  render  such 
an  act  null,  can  and  ought  to  be,  without  attacking  its  spiritual  com|K»tency 
(sans  porter  atteinte  d  la  competence  spintnelle)^  remedied  by  the  civil 
authority  called  upon  to  decide  questions  arising  between  parties  interc^sted, 
so  far  as  regards  the  civil  effects  of  acts  emanating  from  the  ecclesiastical 
power." 

YigUani  concludes  with  pointing  out  that  this  piinciple  has 
brought  in  "a  new  method  of  procedure,  replacing  Appeals 
comme  d'AbusP  Both  attempted  remedies,  the  positive  and  the 
negative,  sprang  from  "  that  duty  of  protection  which  the  State 
cannot  abdicate."     But  the  new  or  negative  scheme,  which  simply 
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Jenffs  ei\nl  offuct  to  the  act  condemned,  has  the  twofold  advantage 
of  being  decidedly  simpler  in  principle  (as  any  one  who  lias 
dipped  into  the  huge  literature  of  the  Ajypel  comn^  (tAhm  must 
eonfesB),  and  of  produeiiig  Icrb*  and  lesH  harassing,  litigation.  It  ib 
natural,  indeed,  that  any  litigation  whicli  now  takes  place  shoidd 
not  take  the  form  of  **  appeals/*  The  priest  unjustly  condemned 
mil,  in  the  ordinary  case,  simply  hold  to  his  temporalities ;  and 
the  Churcht  whose  sentence  has  no  "coercive'*  or  temporal  power 
in  itself,  will  tliink  twice  before  presenting  to  the  State,  which 
alone  can  attach  to  it  the  proper  civil  consequences,  a  sentence 
which  the  Courts  must  declare  invahd.  So  far  the  legal  problem 
is  simpUfied.  Yet  it  is  a  great  question,  worthy  of  being  worked 
out  by  a  nation  whose  aptitude  for  administration  is  equalled  by 
its  philosophical  and  legal  genius ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  minister 
assumes  too  high  a  tone  as  he  concludes,  '' J'ai  la  contianee  que  la 
magistraturo  Italiennesaura  dignement  remplircette  haute  mission  " 

For  let  us  now  inquire  how  this  ItaUan  principle  would  bear 
upon  the  Oennan  struggle.  The  Frussian  constitution  of  1850 
recognized  '*  la  liberte  des  cultes  *'  and  **  le  droit  de  foi-mer  des 
associations  reUgieuses ;"  and  wldle  it  denied  the  **  droits  de 
corporation "  except  to  those  favoured  by  special  statute,  it 
provided  that  **  the  Evangelical  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  like  every  other  rehgious  society,  govern  and  arrange 
their  afiairs  independently.*'  Wlien  the  Faick  laws  were  intro- 
duced in  January,  1873*  a  significant  addition  was  made  to  this 
clause  of  the  constitution,  which  now  reads  as  follows  :* — 

'*  The  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Clmrch,  like  every 
other  reUgious  society,  govern  and  arrange  tlieir  affairs  indet*endeDtly,  hut 
rtinain  mhjrct  to  the  Imvs  of  the  State,  and  to  the  ovem'jht  of  the  State^  as 
rtguktted  h*^  the  iawJ* 

'Independence'*  in  the  first  <;lause,  and  ''subjection**  in  the 
bcond,  of  the  same  sentencct  create  an  obvious,  if  superficial, 
difficulty.  There  is  a  certain  contiadiction  in  the  terms  at  least, 
wliich  repeats  itself  in  many  pages  of  modern  histo^J^  In  Italy, 
and  under  the  Italiau  principle  as  we  have  seen  it  expounded,  the 
verbal  balance  might  cover  a  real  equipoise — ^the  independence 
being  complete  in  the  internal  or  Church  region,  and  the  subjection 
being  equally  absolute  in  the  ci\-il  sphere,  including  therein  even 
the  ciWl  results  of  Cliurch  actings.  But  on  both  sides  of  the 
Prussiau  Parliament  it  was  admitted  that  no  such  equipoise  was 

•  **  han  Egli»oB  <?Taiigeliqu<i  ot  catlioliqao-romaini?,  comnio  totite  autr©  communaut^ 
rwliidouaoj  rt'glent  ot  peront  lours  alT:ur*j9  d'ane  manicrtf  ind*fp<>ndant<',  m&is  eUesroatont 
8<>r  t;  lois  de  I'Etnt  ct  li  la   »Tirvi4llaitiC'»  de  TEtat  rtgMe  par  la  loi.** — Stim'flle 

L'  JViutsimme   r/tjiaut   Ics    Rapport  k  rr\frr    rEtfit  rt   PEf/hxe.     Berlin.     P*  87,      I 

mi.     ....  .     :h\U  writing  to  lay  handB  on  the*  origmal  German*  and  sliall  not  gnesa  at  tbe 

irord  traoHlated  into  •*  d*nn©  maniirro  indcpendaate/* 
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intended   iu  its  new    constitntional  law»       The  acting   of  the 
I 'Churches  in  their  »)wn  affairs  is  there  independent  only  in  the  sc^nae 
1  that  the  State  does  not  chooBe  to  interfere  with  it  ordinarily  or 
administratively ;  for  the  chnifie  uf  subjection  overrides  it,  t^»  the 
effect  of  making  both  the  Church  and  its  adminietrntion  subject  to 
the  positive  legislation  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to  its  over^ght  and 
restriction-    The  parliamentary  question  in  1873  was,  whether  tins 
had  not  been  the  case  even  under  the  constitution  of  1850,  on  the 
general  principles  of  German   law,  and  Dr.  Gneist's  report  wms 
intended  to  prove  this,     fThat  docmnent  reveals  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Worship  in  1850  contemplated  a  merely  negative  right, 
ifand  it  signally  fails  when  it  claims  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
jurist  Zopff  to  something  more  than  a  negative.)   But  whether  an 
innovation  or  not,  the  Prussian   ParHament  thought  the  general 
■declaration  of  Church  subjection  to  be  now  necessary  or  appro- 
priate ;  and  they  also  interposed  between  it  and  tJie  new  Ic^sIa- 
tion  the  ominous  subsidifirj^  clause,  **  Further,   the  law  regulates 
the  powers  of  the  State  vi-ith  respect  to  the  preparatory  educatioii, 
the  nomination,  and  the  depontion  of  ecclesiastics  and  religiuus 
.oflScers,  and  fixes  the  Hmits  of  the  Cliurch  s  power  of  discipline*"* 
Lfiome  of  the  words  are,  again,  in  themselves  ambiguous ;  but  ia 
one  view  they  leave  it  open  to  the  State  to  interiere  to  the  utter- 
.most  (legislatively » at  least)  with  a  most  sensitive  and  delicate  part 
.of  proper  Church  life.     And  here,  as  before,  it  is  the  absence  ijf 
[.the  question  put  by  the  ItaUan  jurists,  '*  To  what  effects  do»ja  tlie 
State  claim  a  right  of  legislation  i  kicred  or  merely  civil  ]  internal 
or  extenial  I  *'  wliich  opens  a  door  in  theory  for  any  extent  of 
interference* 

What  the  actually  resulting  interference  has  been,  all  Europe 
painfully  knows.  It  is  said  to  have  been  neceseai'y  in  the  mean- 
time; and  to  have  been  called  for  as  a  defence  against  ecclo- 
siastical  aggression.  Without  pronoxmcing  prematurely  on  that 
question,  two  things  are  at  least  plain;  (1)  I  tlias  liitherto  been 
part  of  the  German  scheme  to  regulate  not  only  the  pecumary 
and  other  civil  results  and  effects  of  Church  acts,  but  to  compel 
and  prevent  or  reverae  these  Clturch  acts  themselveB  in  the 
L internal  or  Chui*ch  region  ;  and  (2)  it  is  this  specialty  which  has 
produced  the  chief  irritation  on  the  side  of  the  members  of  the 
Church,  and  wliich  has  also  caused  a  divided  or  imperfect 
sympathy  Avith  Germany  in  our  own  country.  Many  tilings  in  the 
Falck  laws,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out  to  the  English  pablic»t 


*  **  Du  rcato,  In  bi  rl'glo  lea  droits  de  I'EtAt  par  i 
I  Aamliifttioii  el  44 1  a  rcTocation  des  t^^oIefiiastkjUL's  et 
iH^mitefl  da  ponvoir  disciplinairc  de  IT^lisc/' — N 
I     t  By  far  the  be«t  oxpoeition  and  the  nbloKt 
will  be  Xonnd  in  two  articles  by  the  Be  v.  J.  B.  1'^ 
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J 874,  ft-id  Febmaryi  1B75.  I  tnlce  the  liberty  o^  occ^aioDaily  ufiiBf?  \nn  icciurAt«  trsoAUtioB. 
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ure  nnexeeptionablo.  Thif  whole  of  thr?  last  of  thcsu  enactments, 
giving  iudividiials  the  right  to  septirato  from  anj^  existing  Chiircli, 
with  correspondiug  freedom  from  the  legal  dues,  is  obviouB 
justice:  wliile  the  restriotiuaB  ou  the  power  of  the  Catholic 
anthorities  to  impose  corpoml  or  peciimarj*  punishments  rather 
fall  short  of  the  powers  of  the  State  than  exceed  it.  But  take 
the  fii^t  law — that  on  the  training  and  nomination  of  the  clergy 
(which  means  the  elergy  of  the  Lntheran  and  Roman  Catholic, 
the  two  privileged  or  cetabhBhed  Chiircbes  of  Prussia).  It  enacte 
that 

*'  To  €u(t'r  ftpnn  n  ch rival  f>jjhy\  it  i?*  re<]iii!site  to  have  parsed  the  tinal 
examination  at  a  (ierman  f^yiTinaffium*  to  ha"ve  completed  a  three  years' 
theological  c\irrirulmu  at  a  Uennan  university,  aiul  to  have  passed  a 
literaiy  exainiiiatic^ii  appoijjted  by  the  State/' 

Besides  this  negative  restriction^  it  is  forbidden  to  institute  any 
new  priestly  seminaries  for  boys,  and  *' during  the  prescribed 
university  course^  students  must  not  belong  to  a  Church  seminary/' 
The  existing  ''seminaries'*  are  put  under  the  oversight  of  the 
State^  and  if  the  regulations  made  for  them  are  not  observed,  the 
Goveniment  may  either  \\4thdraw  their  allowance,  or  close  them 
until  the  regulations  be  obsei-ved.  Now,  these  regulations  as  te 
the  education  of  the  clerg)^ — a  matter  which  surely  properly 
belongs  to  a  Church  itself — are  enforced  in  the  second  part  of  the 
same  law,  by  tlie  provision  that  nominations  made  in  contravt*n- 
tion  of  them,  and  protested  against  by  the  Ober-Pre«ident,  are 
noil,  and  may  bo  followed  by  penalties^  (not  merely  that,  as  is 
also  provided,  the  Government  may  *'  reserve,  imtil  the  law  is 
obeyed,  the  State  endowment")*  And  so  completely  is  this  carried 
even  into  the  Cliurch  sphere,  that  when  a  priest  not  ha'vnng  **the 
legal  requirements  **  ha«  been  protected  against,  and  appointed. 
the  mere  rfpfo^  after  a  certain  specified  time  to  fill  up  the  place  with 
another  is  punished  by  fines  upon  the  ecelesiaprical  superior,  steadily 
increasing.  Then  if  we  go  from  the  appointment  of  clergymen 
to  their  disciplinary  removal^  we  find  that 

**  An  ajjpeal  to  State  Cuurts  in  open :  generally  for  protection  imdt'r 
this  [nec-ond  Falek]  law ;  and  furtht^r*  wLeu  depositioTi  fium  Chnrch  office 
has  V>een  decitK?d  uft  a  disciplinary  ]nini?hnie7it,  or  othei^^ise,  ag-ainwt  tbe 
will  of  the  person  .nenteuced,  and  the  jndgmejit  plainly  oppoj^es  the  clear 
facts  of  the  case,  or  when  it  violates  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  common  civil 
rights/* 

This  quashing  of  a  Church  sentence  (to  all  eflects)  is  to  be  upon 
appeal  to  a  new^  royal  tribunal  for  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  consisting 
of  State  judgL'3  and  nthers  appointed  by  the  king  ;  and  the  same 
tribunal  is,  by  the  following  clause^  entitled  (if  the  ordinary  eccle- 
siaBtical  courts  refuse  to  do  it)  themselves  to  try  and  to  depose 
clergymen. 

3  H  2 
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"  Church  officers  who  >aolate  the  prescriptions  of  the  law,  or  the  regula- 
tions of  the  authorities,  in  renpect  to  their  office  and  their  clerical  duties,  so 
injuriously  that  their  contuniauce  in  office  appears  incompatible  with  public 
order,  can,  at  the  instance  of  State  authorities,  be  tried  and  deposed  from 
their  office  by  a  judicial  sentence.  Such  deposition  from  an  office  involves 
legal  disqualification  for  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  the  forfeiture  of  its 
income,  and  its  being  declai-ed  vacant." 

These  provisions  relate  only  to  the  two  quasi-established  CSGiurches 
— the  Evangelical  and  Roman  Catholic.  But  that  they  are 
intended  to  authoi-ize  the  State  to  regulate  these  bodies  inter- 
nally,  and  to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  effects  (in  so  far  as  they 
touch  them  at  all),  is  plain  from  the  fundamental  paragraph  of  the 
third  law,  which  applies  to  them  and  to  all  religious  societieB. 
That  declares,  as  to  all  of  them  : — 

"  No  Church  or  religious  society  is  authorized  to  threaten,  execute^  or 
officially  publish  any  other  punishment  or  discipline  than  that  which  be- 
longs strictly  to  the  domain  of  religion,  or  which  involves  either  the  with- 
drawal of  some  right  that  is  esteemed  and  is  influential  within  the  Churdi 
or  religious  society,  or  exclusion  from  the  Church  or  religious  society'.  No 
punishment  or  discipline  which  affects  the  person  or  property  or  freedom, 
or  which  is  defamatory,  is  allowed." 

By  this  excellent  general  law  all  Church  discipline  in  all  eccle- 
siastical conmiunities  in  Germany*  is  formally  restricted  to  the 
"  domain  of  religion."  And  yet  it  is  this  very  discipline,  so  re- 
stricted, which  by  the  other  clauses  of  the  same  law  which  we 
have  read,  is,  if  not  interfered  with,  at  least  defined  or  regulated, 
in  that  which  is  now  its  only  domain — its  acts  in  certain  cases  quashed, 
in  certain  others  usurped,  by  the  State  functionaries,  but  in  both 
cases  to  all  effects^  sacred  as  well  as  civil.  The  State,  in  shoi-t,  takes 
upon  itself  the  internal  management  and  working  of  the  Cliurch,  to 
the  effect  of  carrying  out  in  Church  action  these  laws  and  regula- 
tions. That  this  was  the  general  idea  and  effect  of  the  four  Falck 
laws  of  1873,  was  not  doubted  at  any  time ;  but  it  received  the 
greatest  prominence  from  the  "  Law  of  the  Empire/'  which  fol- 
lowed them  in  May,  1874.  By  this  it  is  provided  that  "  if  any 
ecclesiastic  or  other  Church  officer,  after  having  been  deprived  of 
his  office  by  a  judicial  sentence  (revoqiw  de  son  emploi  par  nn  arrtt 
judiciaire),  does  acts  from  wliich  it  appears  that  he  pretends  to 
continue  to  exercise  the  functions  which  have  been  withdrawn 
from  him,"  he  may  be  removed  from  the  place,  or  interned  in 
another,  by  authority  of  the  police.  And  if  these  acts  consist  of 
either  "  a  formal  claim  to  his  former  office  (emploi),  or  an  effective 
exercise  of  it,  or  if  he  resists  the  said  police  regulation,"  he  may  be 
deprived  of  his  nationality,  and  expelled  from  the  federal  territoiy. 
Nothing  could  lay  the  emphasis  more  clearly  upon  Church  func- 

♦  Only  the   "  Evan^lisch "   and    Ron.an    Catholic   communions    are    described    M 
*^  Churches  "  in  Gorman  law :  other  bodies  are  religious  societies. 
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tion  ;  aii<l  the  einphasis  has  been  followed  up  hj  preasure,  under 
the  form  of  deportation,  as  %veU  as  fine  and  imprisonnieut,  to  an 
extent  which  has  startled  and  revolted  onlookei-s,  at  least,  in  this 
country* 

The  only  apologj'  which  has  had  much  influence  in  England 
for  tliis  State  interference  \rith  Church  function  and  clerical 
f>rganization  is  one — very  well  put  by  Mr.  Paton — fotmded  on  the 
Idstorical  and  present  relations  ^^^th  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
m  PniRBia  to  the  State.  It  is  in  some  sense,  it  is  argued,  an 
established  Cliurclu  and  it  certamly  is  privileged*  Its  ofiicers 
have  many  oivil  functions  in  fchcir  parishes,  with  small  civil  emolu- 
ments attached ;  in  many  cases  the  incomes  are  paid  to,  and  in  all 
tho  taxes  are  collected  for,  the  clergy  by  the  State;  and  the 
bishoprics  and  ecclesiastical  seminaries  enjoy  direct  grants  and 
subventions  from  the  central  civU  power.  It  is,  in  short,  a  Cliurch 
endowed  by  the  State ;  and  as  M.  Laveleye  puts  it,  **  so  long  as 
the  State  pays  the  ministers  of  religion,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse 
a  certiun  right  of  controh"*  The  argument  may  be  a  veiy  fair 
one,  provided  the  State  gives  the  Cliurch  in  question  the  option 
between  endowment  and  independence.  But  it  is  scarcely  as- 
seHed  that  tins  option  was  given*  And  tlie  last  step  in  the 
conflict  taken  by  the  PmRwan  Goveniment — the  Bill  for  the  with- 
drawal of  State  gi-ants  to  the  Roman  CathoHe  episcopate  and 
dergj' — brings  this  matter  to  a  point  at  M^hie-h  the  Itahan  prin- 
ciple assumes  great  practical  iniportance.  In  this  enactment  (the 
fifter*n  skilfiilly  framed  clauses  of  which  are  giveti  in  full  belowf). 

•  **0n  ntramotitnniiiiw,"  Forthitjhthf  Hrtittr^  July,  1874,  So  Mr.  Puton :  **  If  the  Romjin 
Catholic  Chureh  wore  ooujpoflod  of  Tolantjiry  aBM>cifitioiifl  of  'wonihipprf^  which  nccoptod 
nnd  8tipport«d  thi*ir  owu  reli^"oTi8  olBcers,  Iho  clnlm  of  the  St4it«  woiiH  bo  dcftpotic." — 
Fortnffihthj  fUvUw,  Febniary,  1874,  p.  180, 

t  Til*?  text  of  tho  Dill,  as  fjiid  bofonj  tho  Diet,  Uyv  tbo  withdniwal  of  State  gr;mtft  to  tlm 
opidcopftti)  and  plerjrv,  is  as  followw,  (I  titii  not  iiwurt*  tbat  any  chtinp-  Las  boon  mud^'in  it* 
proviftiijnfl  ua  it  pa»9od  throtigh  tho  Lo}?islntiire)  :  — 

**  1,  All  State  jrruntsi  to  tho  cpLicopatP,  the  inrttitutione  eonnoci(*d  with  tho  biahoprics. 
and  the  clorgy,  cf  tho  arrhbiflhopries  of  Colojrne^  frncHon,  and  Poaon  ;  of  tho  bishopries  of 
Kiilitip  Enaoland,  Brc^liiu,  HUdcuhciin,  OunnbrOck,  PAderbom,  Mttnator,  IVotcb,  Fuldn ; 
of  the  dt'lpjrato  difttrictB  of  those  dioccftos,  as  well  as  of  the  Pninsion  ports  of  tho  anrh* 
InnhopricB  of  Praj7)w»,  OhnUtz,  Freiburg;  and  of  tho  diocosie  of  Mayence*  will  ceaso  from 
tho  day  of  publioution  of  this  law»  Tbo  Bubvontions  dettioed  for  chT^'ymcn  attachod  to 
public  inatitiitions  are  excepted.  The  Rpt^cial  funds  under  the  permanent  admiuifttratiou 
I  of  tho  State  are  iUrlmlcfl  in  tho  State  fund?. 

**  2,  Tho  suspended  ijrants  eball  be  ajjain  aecorded  for  the  extent  of  the  diocose  tis 
'  soon  ftfl  the  ofhciating  bishop  (archbishop^  prinrc-birthop)  or  ndiTiinistmfor  of  a  biahoprie 
[  bindn  him8<^lf  to  the  Government  by  a  Trritton  declaratioti  to  obey  tho  laws  of  tho  Stat^^. 

•  3,  In  tho  archbishopric fi  of  flnofion  and  Posc^n,  »a  Tvell  i\a  in  the  diocofw*  of  Padcrbom, 
lifao  wriftpeaded  gmntu  will  bo  aecordotl  again  for  tbo  extent  of  the  diocese  as  soon  as  tb^ 
f  npl^oiflimotit  of  an  administrator  or  tho  installation  of  u  new  bishop  han  taken  place 
liiocording:  to  taw, 

r  **4.  Should  a  Tacancy  occur  in  an  epiHcopal  set^  flllod  at  proseut,  ortshould  the  present 
admin iBti'ator  of  the  diocese  of  Fuldo  resign  his  office,  hfforo  a  resumption  of  the  ffnJUtM 
la  ftccordiinco  with  clauiio  2  has  taken  place,  the  cessation  of  tbo  »amo  for  the  extent  of 

i  ttio  dioce»A  continues  until  tho  appointment  of  an  adminiatnitor  or  tho  instalUtion  of  a 

[now  bishop  takes  place  according  to  law. 

*5.  If  tho  State  gronts  havo  liocn  resumed  again  for  the  extent  of  ft  diocese, 
DdiTidual  clergymen,  boweyer,  notwitlistanding  the  obligatioas   undertaken   by  tho 
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the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  in  Prussia,  adhering  to  the  Vatican 
Council,  are  disendowed.  It  is  not  a  threat  of  disendowment  in 
the  future.  It  is  not  a  provision  of  legal  machinery,  by  which 
such  a  measure  may,  if  necessarj",  be  carried  out.  It  is  a  declara- 
tion that  the  State  grants  shall  cease  at  once  "  from  the  day  of 
pubUcation  of  this  law/'  and  shall  only  be  resumed  in  each 
diocese  so  soon  as  the  bishop  "  binds  himself  to  the  government 
by  a  written  declaration  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  State."  Failing 
the  bishop's  doing  so,  if  an  individual  ecclesiastic  under  the 
bishop  chooses  to  give  such  a  declaration,  the  administration  may 
continue  a  grant  to  him.  Now,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  an 
obUgation  to  obey  its  laws  is  an  unreasonable  condition  for  a 
State  to  attach  to  its  endowments.  And  it  must  further  be 
obsei-ved,  in  defence  of  Prussia,  that  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  the 
endowments  until  such  a  promise  should  be  given,  was  its  re- 
joinder to   a  very  strong  statement  by  the  bishops,  intimating 

biahop  or  administrator  of  tho  bUhopric,  still  refusing  to  obey  tho  Stato  laws,  the 
Government  is  empowered  to  yrithdraw  the  aid  destined  for  snch  recipients. 

"  6.  The  resumption  of  the  suspended  payments  to  individuals  entitled  to  State  aid, 
besides  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  clauses  2  to  4,  takes  place  also  if  the  individual 
entitled  to  the  grants  binds  himself  in  the  manner  provided  in  clause  2  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  Stat«.  The  Government  is  empowered  likewise  to  continue  temporarily  suspended 
grants  to  individual  clergymen  if  they  prove  by  their  behaviour  that  ft  is  their  intention 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  State.  Should  they  a  second  time  refuse  obedience  to  the  latter, 
tho  payments  are  to  be  withdrawn  again. 

"  7.  The  resumption  of  tho  suspended  grants  commenoes  in  all  cases  with  the  first  day 
of  the  quni*tcr  in  which  compliance  with  tho  laws  takes  place. 

'*  8.  Tho  question  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  .funds  accumulated  during  suspension  of 
grants,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not,  in  accordanco  with  their  legal  nature,  considered  as 
saved  in  favour  of  the  exchequer,  or  to  bo  otherwise  employed,  is  reserved  for  future 
legislation.  The  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Aflfairs,  in  case  of  episcopal  property  being 
administered  by  a  commission,  in  accordanco  with  the  law  of  May  20, 1874,  is  empowered 
to  order  tho  continuance  of  tho  State  grants,  in  so  far  as  they  are  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  administration,  or  tho  expenses  attending  the  same. 

**  9.  The  collection  by  the  Stato  of  the  taxes  and  imposts  due  to  thp  bishoprics,  the 
institutions  in  connection  with  them,  and  the  clergy,  is  discontinued  as  long  as  the 
suspension  of  State  grants  lasts. 

**  10.  If  the  State  grants  are  once  more  resumed  to  an  individual  entitled  to  them,  by 
virtue  of  clause  G,  the  dues  and  imposts  will  again  be  collected  by  the  State.  Tho  same 
holds  good  with  regai'd  to  tho  duos  and  taxes  to  thoso  clergymen  who  do  not  receive 
Stato  grants,  if  they  bind  themselves,  either  expressly  or  tacitly  (clause  6),  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  State,  us  long  as  they  comply  with  this  obligation. 

*^  11.  ^\jiy  one  withdrawing  his  written  promise  (clauses  2  and  6),  or  acting  contrary 
to  his  obligation,  by  violating  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  tho  regulations  issued  by  the 
Government  in  accordance  with  them,  will  be  dismissed  from  his  holding  by  judicial 
proceeding. 

"''  12.  The  dismissal  from  ofBco  involves  legal  incapacity  for  performing  his  official 
duties,  loss  of  income,  and  vacancy  of  the  office.  Bosides  this,  the  suspension  of  the 
Stato  grants,  as  well  as  cessation  of  Stato  aid  in  collecting  the  revenues,  take  {dace  to 
tlie  former  extent.  Tho  ^linistor  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  is  empowered  to  order  the 
cessation  of  grants  as  soon  as  judicial  proceedings  ore  instituted.  If  the  latter  resalt  in 
on  acquittal,  all  arrears  accruing  while  tho  case  is  pending  aro  to  be  paid  in  foil. 

*'  13.  All  cases  under  thirt  law  will  be  tried  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  Its  procedure 
is  determined  by  tho  regulations  of  Section  IIL  of  the  law  of  May  12,  1873,  for  the 
disciplinary  powers  over  tho  Church,  and  tho  creation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 

**  14.  Any  one  officiating  after  being  suspended  from  office  by  vlrtuo  of  clause  11  of 
this  law  renders  himself  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  loss  than  800  murks  (£15),  nor  more  than 
8,000  marks  (£150). 

^'  15.  The  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  is  ordered  to  carry  this  law  into 
ezMution.'* 
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ttat  tber  could  not  obey  the  new  Falck  laws  of  1873,  with  the 
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criui5tituticiiial  modificarion  c 
their  application  in  the  laws  of  1874.  Snch  a  rejoinder  was  quite 
legitimate.  It  wag  fair  fighting  on  both  sides;*  and  so  far  as 
this  is  concerned  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  persf?cntion. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  this  new  law  nothing  which  can  be  caUed 
oppressive,  or  in  the  Btrict  sense  outside  of  the  acknowledged 
powers  of  the  State.  At  first  sight,  the  pro\"i6ions  in  clauses  11 
and  12  may  seem  to  go  too  fan  Thej%  like  the  previous  laws, 
provide  for  dismissal  of  an  ecclesiastic  from  his  office  bj  jutKcial 
(u€,,  civil)  proceeding,  and  this  dismissal  is  to  *'  involve  incapacity 
for  peiforming  Ixis  official  duties  **  and  '*  vacancy  of  the  office/'  as 
well  as  loss  of  income*  Here,  as  before,  the  law  seems  to  intrude 
into  the  domain  of  Church  function.  But  the  former  section 
shows  that  this  refei-s  only  to  the  case  of  *"any  one  withdrawing 
his  written  promise,  or  acting  contraiy  to  liis  obligation'^ — the 
obhgatioiK  as  I  read  it.  being  undertaken  in  the  written  promise 
inWted  in  clauses  2  and  G.  This  law,  therefore,  binds  no  one  ex- 
cept those  who  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  it.  It  refers  back, 
no  doulit,  to  the  'Maws  of  the  State/*  which  are  chiefly  those  of 
187H.  But  it  contemplates  a  commmuty  deliberately  submitting 
itself  to  those  laws;  and  so  protected  and  endowed  and  regulated 
by  the  State,  which  has  the  right  (and  perhaps  the  duty)  of 
affixinfjr  its  ovm  conditions  to  its  owii  estabhshment.  Of  this  new 
scheme,  therefore,  the  Church  cannot  complain :  volenti  ncn  ft  tn^ 
juria.  But  on  the  pohcV  of  the  German  government  it  raises  a 
question  of  immense  importance.  This  new  law  (as  I  write  it  is 
being  put  in  force  by  mthholding  the  quarterly  endowments 
usually  paid  on  the  1st  of  July)  does  not  repeal  or  even  modify 
the  Falck  laws.  But  it  conttmiplatos  another  way  of  working  out 
the  thing,  and  opens  another  road  on  which  the  central  Protestant 
country  of  Eun'pe  may  march  in  the  gi*eat  coming  conflict 
Another  road,  and  is  it  not  a  safer  ? 

For  that  the  Gennan  State  (like  every  other  State)  is  called  to 
deal  bx  sojjir  way  ^4th  a  gigantic  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  CatliuUc  Church  I  cannot  doubt.  Tlie  defences  which 
have  been  put  forward  in  the  recent  controversy  in  this  countiy 
by  the  champions  of  that  body,  really  amount  to  this — that  the 
chiims  of  authority  over  individuals  and  nations  made  for  the 
Church  and  its  head  by  the  present  Vatican  Council  are  not,  after 
alb  new,  Tliey  ought,  it  is  said,  to  have  been  anticipated  by  any 
iut«  Uii^'iit  student  of  its  doctrine,  and  tliev  arc  at  the  most  the 


I  nbstiln  !i<y/ 
werv  not  priTat<' 
liarchm*>ti   ever 
ftincMl  to  it. 


■  minutely  whether,  on  the  on?  h 
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explicit  aesertion  and  development  of  what  was  unasserted  but 
impKed  before.  Let  it  be  so.  It  is  plain  that  aggression,  if  it 
exifite,  becomes  all  the  more  alanning  when  it  is  presented  as  th« 
essential  and  inevitable  result  of  a  system  claiming  to  be  ancient, 
and  divine.  The  express  ** enthronement  of  will"  in  the  Latin 
Cliurch  in  1870  is  not  less,  but  more  serions,  as  the  fateful  eonsuui- 
mation  of  a  growing  past  of  centuries.  What,  upon  either  view, 
is  Germany,  the  ancient  adversary  and  comiterpoise  in  Europe  oi 
the  Papacy,  now  confronted  with  ?  A  priesthood  and  hierarchy, 
which  having  long  since  deprived  the  Christian  people  of  all  their 
representative  and  Oinrch  rights,  has  gradually  become  a  despot- 
ism, and  now  at  last  an  autocracy,  and  that  of  a  foreiguf^r.  Nor 
18  this  foreign  despotism  exercised  merely  through  Gennans  and 
in  Church  matters  alone.  It  is  claimed  as  controlling  and  over^ 
ruUng  the  private  judgment  of  all  Catholic  Germans,  if  not  of  aU 
baptized  Germans.  It  extends  absolutely  over  all  the  greater 
regions  of  human  life  ;  and  in  the  lower  province,  which  alone  it 
relegates  to  the  State,  it  autharitatlrely  prescribes  to  tlie  Stfite  the 
limits  of  its  acting,  and  declares  null  to  aU  eifects,  civil  as  well  an 
sacred,  whatever  State  action  is  stnick  at  by  this  most  real 
supremacy.  And  yet  this  Church  {or  at  least  this  priesthood  and 
hierarchy),  now  depending  on  a  foreign  power,  has  hitherto  in 
Germany  been  established  by  the  State,  and  till  this  year  has 
been  fostered  by  it.  Who  can  wonder,  who  can  blame,  if  Prussia, 
hampered  by  many  Erastian  traditions,  and  desirous  to  protect 
German  C^thoHcism  against  the  foreign  influence,  should  at  first 
have  made  itself  responsible  for  Church  actings  as  well  as  civil 
results,  and  so  tmnsferred  the  question  from  the  legitimate  sphero 
of  the  State  to  one  in  which  success  is  impossible  I  Success  did 
not  appear  impossible  at  first.  Had  the  mass  of  CathoUc  lay- 
men gone  against  the  hierarchy,  it  might  have  appeared  that  Dr. 
Falck  and  I>r.  Gneist  were  only  fighting  their  battle,  and  tliat  in 
deposing  Ultramontane  clergymen  the  law  was  getting  rid  of 
those  w^hom  the  (German)  Cliurch  had  never  called  to  preside 
over  it.     But  the  Catholics  of  Germany  have  not  responded  to  the 

[call  of  the  Legislature.  They  have  not  repudiated  tho  Councii 
5r  rejected  its  authority,  or  broken  off  from  the  foreign  majority, 

^or  from  their  ow^i  acquiescent  bishops.  And  in  these  circum- 
stances the  exceptional  legislation,  in  losing  the  aspect  of  being 
legislation  for  the  Church,  has  necessarily  assumed  that  of  legis- 
lation against  it,  of  aggression  or  pei-secution.  What  connste  in 
still  c>pen  for  tlie  State  to  take  ?  It  has  failed  in  its  attempt  to 
miike  itself  responsible  for  the  Cliuroh  (in  internal  or  Chureli 
actings).      May  it  not  remain  that  each  body  now  aasum^  ^'^^ 

f separate  TfnpoiiMibility  f 

That  does  not  necessarily  mean  separation  of  Church  and  Stat^;. 
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It  may  t  xit>t.  witliout  Jiis<.yttibUalimeiit,  aud  without  disendowraLMit: 
jusi  as,  on  tlie  othur  lian*L  the  State  may  botli  diseetabUsh  and 
difiendow  a  Church,  and  yet  make  itself  responf^ibleforite  adniinia- 
tratioii.  In  Italy,  fur  example,  the  Churcli  of  Rome  in  still  the 
Established  Church,  but  the  State  is  not  responsible  for  it  or  its 
actiug8.  In  Germauy,  the  same  Chuich  is  under  the  must  recent 
law  disendowed,  but  Prussia  retiiuis  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  State  for  its  intunial  athuiiiistration.  No  doubt  the  way  to  cut 
the  German  knot  which  has  occurred  to  most  tliinker?*  throughout 
Europe  is  simple  disjunction  of  Cliurch  and  State.  Let  Prussia 
take  the  same  relation  to  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  as  is  held  to  it  by 

m 

England  or  by  the  American  Republic,  and  what  further  diffi- 
culties can  there  be  ?  I  have  had  many  occasions  to  point  out 
that  this  mere  severance  is  not  an  end  of  all  strife;  and  tliat  so 
long  as  Church  and  State  exist  in  the  worlds  however  separately, 
questions  will  arise  which  will  force  the  recognition  of  the  one 
upon  the  other,  a  recognition  which  may  be  uccasional  merely, 
but  which  may  also  be  systematic.  But  the  excellence  of  the 
Italian  theory,  which  Ave  have  seen  above  expounded  by  the 
Minister  Vigliani,  seenas  to  me  to  be  that  it  is  universal — equally 
applicable  whether  the  Cliurch  is  established  or  not  establislied, 
<?ndowed  or  not  endowed.  In  either  case,  the  position  that  the 
State  meddles  with  the  Churcli  onltf  ta  civil  effects  pruniises 
important  results*  And  for  Germany  in  particular,  its  present 
importance  depends  not  merely  upon  what,  in  obedience  to  this 
theory,  the  Stiite  woidd  give  up,  but  on  what  it  would  retain. 
Even  if  Germany  is  to  disestabhsh  as  well  as  disendow  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  Churcli,  as  I  have  little  doubt  in  some  form  it  will 
soon  do,  it  will  certainly  refuse  to  let  it  go  beyond  that  **  sur- 
veillance" claimed  for  the  State  by  its  constitutional  law.  But 
imder  the  form  of  "  cognitio/'  the  Italian  law  claims  this  also, 
and  to  well-defined  residts.  Thus  I  read  that  on  the  HHh  June 
last  **  the  Bishop  of  Matera  in  Sicily,  who,  not  haA^ng  obtained 
the  royal  exe(}natm\  illegally  occupied  the  ejiiscopal  palace,  has 
been  requested  by  the  police  to  quit  the  edifice/'  But  the  Bishop 
of  Matera,  though  turned  out  of  his  pahice,  is  allowed  freely  to 
exercise  aU  his  functions  in  the  Cliurch  as  a  Church  bishop*  The 
Goveniment  does  not  supersede  him,  or  deport  him,  or  prevent 
hira  from  governing  Ids  tliocese  as  Dr.  Ullathorne  governs  his.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Italian  State  will  recognize  clergymen  ordained 
by  him  even  before  he  has  got  his  e.vef/tmlnr.  But  even  if  it  does 
not,  the  utmost  it  would  do  in  consequence  would  be  to  with- 
hold civil  emolimients  and  advantages  of  all  kinds  from  thcBO 
nnrecogniiicd  functionaries,  leaving  them  to  act  in  the  Cliurch  as 
the  CTiurch  may  choose.  So  hi  Amenca,  and  even  England,  the 
State  does  not  ordinarily  concern  itself  vnth  the  uitemal  adminis^ 
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traticm  of  the  Latin  or  utlier  non-eetablislied  Churches :  but  it 

retains  its  full  right  tt»  take  **  cogiiisanoe  "  of  all  they  do*  with  a 
view  to  cam'  out  oi\nl  justice  in  worldly  results  between  the 
parties/ 


•  Siaoa  the  abovo  pnragmph  Waj*  writtcu*  th«*  qin*»»1oTjH  flo»lt  with  in  it  h»Tif  t^^rt^ 
illoatration  from  a  judgment  of  tlio  Civil  Coui      "  '  [     * 

parishes  tbertj.     (Sct>  l*itter  from  Timrx  corre-t 
are  very  interesting  from  ftntHh<?r  p  -"^^   -^   ^^'^ 
spmn^  out  of  tho  ^uef^tion  of  tlie  |i 
of  tho  other  question  of  Clim-cli  !ii<J^  ,, 

elee^re  lights  of  the  Christiaai  peopUs  m  tbe  Cnii  q  <pii 

Uboir  funetiotiK  by  tbs  biHliopSt  which  ^if  couliruK'<i  tlu^ 

Italiati  minrl.     Xo  doubt  this  i»  a  pureiy  iut[*nml,  or  <;Uiirc]j  l|Tl^  stitm:   l  i  \m 

too  often  ropoat<?d  that  civil  courts  frtjquoatly  have  to  aolve  for  thomsi  mv 

ptLTcly  thoologii^nl  or  eco]     -     '■•  '     .,♦.„.      .     ,  j.  ♦,  ..„;,...♦  ii -.for 

which  thoy  are   rilwap  :        _  Miaro- 

AeWea.    And  wluitover  vi'_  :    ;,^   :  ■  .\^-        '     y  :  \mi- '|ii.  ^t,.-.a  of 

the  confltitution  of  tho  Church,  they  may  bo  expeotod  lo  adhero^a^  thoao  of  ^Lititua  hAf* 
instnictively  donL%  to  tho  jceopnil  idea  of  not  meddling  with  the  Church,  ex«r<»pt  a«  to 
tho  temponditios. 

Is  the  Commune  of  Sad  Gioramii  dol  Dobso*  »  onrtjiin  priest,  Don  Lonardi,  Hma  bteii 

sack  he  roceirod  tho  ro  lOMOtaiio 

(and  lias  himsolf  no  fjv  -  ,    _  1  -  ^^  '"  wna  • 

candidate  for  the  place*  ho  pas($M  hiin  by,  and  n;  h** 

procured  nc»/>/afW).    The  imriahtouora,  diaup|>oiutod  idich 

waa  callod  with  much  formality,  a«<l  whose  proceed ing»  wore  riooiil^-J  by  a  uoiAry  ^-iablic; 
and  at  it,  by  a  TOti*  of  207  to  47,  tht^y  elootml  Don  Lonardi  to  hu  thoir  prinsL  Tho  areh- 
btahop  protested,  and  i^^ued  L'  1   ralforbid-Ji:     '      '  .    "     '  " 

fluch;  but  Don  Lonardi  ^an  :  id^  indofnl, 

the  churchy   a   few  of    his  cL..    -.    .  /  ihren   couu;  ^ ^^    .,, ..   ..„  . 

oocadou.     The  minority  of  the  eioctore,  with  tho  coii*:urrcnce  ot  th«*  11  r  lien 

brought  a    suit  in   tho   citH    court,    wliioh   aoomi>   to  havo   embraced  t  ii — 

(1)  to  iot^Tdict  Don  Lonardi  from  everci»ing^  his  functiooja  us  the  puriiih  prioot;  and  (:t) 
to  eject  him  from  tlio  pririsli  church  and  pri*»«t'«  house*  The  Civil  Court  of  Mantua, 
after  very  elaborate  argmuent,  pi'  '       \    i  nt  on  the  1st  July,  lS7r».  refusing 

to  grant  either  brunch  ol  this  tv;  a;   and  the  grounda  on   which   tli'> 

Court   proceeds  (e3i>ecially    in  di^  ,..Lve&n    ^*^  '    ^^"'     «vr..v^^i  ,1. ,    •,  ^     T?rjr 

instnictire.     It  first  quot'*?s  tLf>   i:  of    IH71,  r*»l 

against  ecoloaiasticai  aet«:  it  is  ou  ,  K^ctsthatn!  inat 

On  thi.s  principle  of  "religious  toltfriitiuu/'  therefore,  th«  pii4iutii!&  Luve  cUuriy  no 
gronnci  in  ft^k  the  interfArenr-e  of  the  Court  with  Don  Ty>nar»1iV  «|>jritnfil  fuQ-^tiooa 
(wii  r  btj  afterwards  aaid  as  to  the  ehur  T  '.»d^ 

weL  ;ud  held  that   the  law  of  1871   in  r<  rih, 

all*.v,   ,.  ..V  ..    -  * .K  .  ..^;_i     ,...f|  that   ther»3fort4   .^     .i.^^iu    .  • 

were  it,  as  tl  avalid^  *^'  uo  righ&a  of  theirs  i\ 

election/*  all   i        -  r  prloKt  whif:ht?ver  pers'^n  they  jv  , 

I^mardi   had   not   tb^  maudute  of  the   archbishop,  he  had   that  of  the   oi^^ctora,''  aad 

ftUhough  the  minority  might  lament  tbiit  tlii-^  wa^  ^critr  trr  to  Tridr^utin'*  ni?»»,  tbmf 

liberty  of  conscience  or  of  wor!*hip  wn.4  r»' 

him  from  mere  Chureh  functions  in  %h 

on  t^       ..,.-. I  '  -iueiple.     Ei:*  ^ 

chui  '  >a  this^aT. 

thHT  L  of  tho  jiii  _  :         _         _ 

plaintiffn  are  hero  ontitlod  to  sooceed  if  they  can  prove  the  necessary  i  tb« 

Court,  in  a  rery  elaborate  jndjrni(»iit,  held  that  they  hnA  fni!r»d  to  do  sn  )  t^ 


intorfero  with  tho  preaent  po*^ 
the  pari.^1  churehtis  it  lays  d* 
the  ^  ^  '  V^it  to  the  -' 
ami  J   civil  av 

blM>D     'Li 

bi«}i 

Irni 
the 

and  auu^ii  111!"  r;«:iii  oi    iiif  yxr 


!io  chuTOb 
-  not  to  th' 


a  fk'OUi  OLi 

1  Lonardi  \- 
uaers  of  San  <*iv' 


nsd  oloct  their  parish  priest,  or  spiritual  mmister : 


lutii  iiej   i»Oft^o  ' 
and  the  laws 
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Tbe  refiixlt,  therefore,  of  tin*  application  of  the  Italian  principle 
to  the  Gorman  questiijn  would  bo — 1.  Abstinence  by  the  State 
from  any  intorft*rt*ncn  ^nth  thu  internal  government  or  proper 
eocleeiastical  action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  iii  Germany, 
2.  "  Sur%^eillance  *'  retained  over  the  whole  commmiion,  even  in  its 
details,  \v\{\\  a  view  to  settling  any  pecuniary  or  other  civil 
queetione  which  may  ^rise  out  of  Church  action.  Under  this 
head,  as  well  an  the  next,  it  would  be  competent  for  the 
State  even  to  transfer  the  endowmentg^  in  whole  or  in  part, 
16  the  Old  Catholics,  or  any  others  whom  it  regarded  as  more 
entitled  to  them  in  conserpienee  c^f  recent  changes,  3.  There 
might,  and  probably  would,  tViJluw  dieeetablishinent  and  dis- 
.  endowment  of  any  communion  which  adheres  to  a  system  already 
disappn.wed  and  condemned  by  the  State.  4,  In  so  far  as  that 
gj^stem  is  disapproved  as  aggressive  in  its  relations  to  the  cixil 
power,  positive  acts  of  aggression  or  intrusion  (upon  German  soil) 
would  fall  to  be  punished  and  repressed  by  the  public  law  from 
time  to  time. — That  such  a  system  would  be  absolutely  simple,  or 
without  difficulty,  no  wise  man  will  assert.  The  working  out  of 
questions  of  conscience  and  religion  will  be  a  difficult  and  delicate 
problem  to  the  end  of  time,  on  any  system.  But  it  would  be  just. 
And  it  would  be  practicable :  the  State,  being  clearly  on  its  own 
ground  and  tvitliin  its  right,  could  no  longer  be  fntstrated  by  that 
passive  resistance  on  th*.'  ground  of  conscience  wliich,  in  the 
meantime,  is  successfully  opposed  to  it.  Not  that  the  new  course, 
any  more  than  the  old,  would  free  Germany  from  Romish  hostility. 


to  n«i  iiiteudo(4  to  "  amplify  thti  pduLit)^*^  idtjrt  of  lib<*rtv  of  conacience*  of  relijjii^n^  and 
of  Church,  tak^D  in  its  otymological  muAniiig  of  a-bj^^mbUgo  of  perijoiw.*'  Tho  zvsoLt, 
tht»rc*fori>^  w  to  San  Giovnani  dol  Doaso,  ia,  tlmt  thi^  Court  loaves  tbe  two  pnnatft 
<rf©ctf*d,  t^^rh  to  mtniRt^r  to  bis  own  peoplr*;  but  leares  Don  Lonardi  iintlisturbed  in  tho 

ourinff  comniane  of  Fraasmo,  a  oUim  of  a  different  kind  waa 
at  —    ■'    ^'  "'      *  '     :.-:*.       ■■-iriaoD.    On  the  same  day  on 

w  '  vacant)  mot,  And  without 

th         ,  .   .      ,  .         _  .     ,.  injf  to  the  dooisiou  alr^iadf 

uientionea^  tho  Court  would  hold  thid  oiectiou  at  leaat  not  UlegaL  Bti£  tbd  commima 
having  aicoo  domandod  that  the*  patrimony  of  thtalr  oharoh  be  enrreudt-'red  to  bim,  tho 
3tliuitter  of  Grace  and  Justien  (and  rtoominprlT  the  Court  also)  has  dccUnod  to  give  U,  on 
th<^  irroand  that  he  '*  has  not  bet^u  cHtioni -M\lly  appointed/'  The  communal  council  of 
tho  pnii^h  may»  it  is  said,  givo  him  the  pariah  chaich  if  thoy  chooae;  but  tho  Govem- 
iDcnt  cannot  jfiv.?  tho  Iw^ni^tico,  unlf^sa  to  oqo  properly  appointed. 

Hero  i»  ovideutly  btomcthiiijyr  to  solve.  Wliidh  givoa  viUidity  ?  popular  election,  or 
epiaeopiil  Appointment  ?  or  are  both  noc^issary?  The  Italian  Court  dec liue a  to  decide 
tnif*  for  tht*  Clmreb,  or  for  th?  parishioners  looked  at  as  cburtthmen.  It  loaves  thorn  to 
make  doiiblo  elections,  and  each  party  to  carry  oat  it^ii  arrangements  frtwly .  But  for  it'ri 
own  ptiTpoatf-t,  and  especiiilly  for  th^  disposition  of  the  property,  the  Court  of  Appeal  or 


1  oQ  this*     V 

thtjy  Uiljn 

L..,v^-..  :..  ,^: :^d    of  t-  *1 

>ii  tho  Chu  J  tAken  ou 

lu  it^     Bui:    '  iOD^bowt^v 

do.  What  wo  have  to  observe  vrith  i^iitiiijaotion  ia  that*  hitherto  at  lt>a3t. 
thi»M>  Couiia  seem  to  have  kept  true  to  their  principle  of  not  entering  into  the  internal  or 
Otmrch  dfipartment^  and  have  settled  their  own  queationa  of  property  or  '^  civil  eflfftcts  " 
by  throwing:  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  wish  to  chang^e  the  proaont  posic^ssion. 


ilo  will  be  looked  for  wtt!i 

1 1  patrimony  of  the  Church 

. .   ,    clergy,  auoh  a  view  of  tho 

^  Church,  might  initiate  a  great 

mg,  is  not  the  thiug  with  whicb 
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The  Italian  piiiiciple,  Bcrapulously  fair  aiid  synnnetrically  jiwt  as 
it.  IB,  is  still  the  object  of  ceaBelesB  attack  and  invective  by  Ultm- 
Iniontariisra;  and  if  transferred  to  the  German  Empire  (as  it  will, 
no  doubt,  Boon  be,  at  least  in  practice)  it  will  not  find  more  favour 
Avitli  an  Ultmmontanisni,  against  which  it  would  probitbly  utiito 
tlie  nation.  But  from  what  a  burdtin  of  censure  and  miscon- 
et ruction  from  eveiy  part  of  Europe  would  this  change  di •liver 
Germany !  And  how  woidd  its  being  set  free  from  it«  self-imposed 
eccleBiastical  duties  enable  the  empire,  with  fourfold  powcr^  to 
assume  that  championRhip  of  the  whole  European  conflict  to  wliicU 
it  is  clearly  called  I 

That  conflict  may  in  the  future  have  relations,  not  only  to  the 
Western  Clmrch,  but  to  its  head.  The  question  whether  ci\Tl 
govenmients  are  to  accept  the  Pope,  or  even  the  Bisliops,  aa 
absolutely  representing  the  Clmrch,  is  one  which  may  come  up 
most  legitimately  in  tlie  future,  in  working  out  merely  civil  quei«* 
tions  such  as  endo^vments.  The  Mantua  proceedings,  detailed  in 
the  note  on  a  prei-ious  page,  show  that  even  Itiily  \h  begimiing  la 
raise  tliis  question.  But  there  is  no  danger  that  Italy  vAW  go  too 
fast  or  too  far  in  this  direction.  In  recent  years  that  country  lias 
been  imquestionably  much  too  favourable  to  its  own  great  hier- 
archy :  it  has  given  freedom  not  so  much  to  the  Cliurch  as  to  the 
Church  rulers,  and  it  has  sunounded  the  Pope  with  prerogatives 
which  make  him  more  than  a  spiiitual  sovereign*  The  Italian 
law  of  13th  Alay,  1871,  w^hich  we  have  been  considering,  is 
"upon  tlie  relations  of  the  State  with  the  Cliurch/*  But 
the  fii*8t  half  of  the  same  enactment  (from  wliich  the  whole 
E-tatute  derives  it«  popular  name  of  the  Guarantees  Law)  ik 
'*  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Cliief  Pontiff,  and  of  the  Holy 
Seat/*  This  provides  that  **  the  person  of  the  Supremo  Pontiff 
is  sacred  and  inviolable  ;*'  that  attacks  and  conspiracies  against 
his  person  shall  be  punished  as  if  against  that  of  tho  king; 
and  that  in  the  khigdom  of  Italy  he  is  to  receive  sovereign 
honours,  and  the  precedence  accorded  him  by  Catholic  sovereigns* 
No  police,  or  agents  of  pubUc  authority  or  justice,  are  to  enter  the 
place  where  the  Pope  is  residing  either  permanently  or  for  the 
time ;  and  tlie  same  inviolability  is  extended  to  a  conclave  and 
Ecumenical  Council,  and  to  the  pej*sons  of  the  cardinals  during  a 
vacancy  in  the  Popedom.  His  papers  and  documents  r«*lating  ta 
matters  spiiitual  are  to  be  neither  seized  nor  examined  by  the  ci%*il 
power;  envoys  to  him  from  foreign  States  have  the  same  immtmi^ 
ties  as  envoj^s  to  the  King  of  Italy  ;  and  his  correspondence  wMk 
all  parts  of  the  Cathohc  world  is  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Italian 
Government,  free  of  charge,  and  sacred  from  examination.  Just 
about  the  time  of  Vigliani's  letter  this  year,  the  quistion  whether 
the  Pope  could  plead  these  guarantees  against  other  nationii  of 
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Europe,  as  well  as  against  Italy,  became  the  subject  of  a  veiy 
interesting  discussion  between  the  journals  of  that  country  and 
Prussia,  The  residt  seems  to  be  that  they  are  mere  domestic  or 
Italian  laws.  As  such,  they,  at  all  events,  make  it  plain  that 
Italy  treats  the  Church's  now  autocratic  head  vnih  immensely 
more  obsen^ance  than  our  laws  woidd  pennit,  were  he  resident  in 
England  or  America.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  do  so, 
nor  is  it  in  the  meantime  imdesirable.  Even  if  CathoKc  sentiment, 
flowing  at  last  back  towards  its  source,  should  in  coming  yeai-s 
deprive  the  Bishop  of  Rome  of  his  pretended  absolute  power  within 
that  commmiity,  the  legislation  of  1871  would  secure  that  this 
should  not  go  too  far.  He  might  forfeit  thereby  his  dominion 
over  the  temporal  goods  of  the  Church,  but  his  official  and  per- 
sonal freedom  would  be  permanently  secured  by  the  laws  of  the 
very  country  whose  laws  he  denounces. 

And  whatever  shall  happen  when  the  Conclave  sits,  or  when 
the  next  Pope  assumes  an  irresponsible  tiara,  the  law  of  Italy  on 
Church  and  State  in  general  suggests  a  ground  on  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  may  practically  unite.  The  legislation  of 
Austria  in  1874  seems  to  me  to  take  up  a  position  nearer 
to  that  of  Italy  than  to  that  of  any  other  country.  Now,  were 
Germany  content  to  abandon  its  present  unwise  enforcement  of 
the  laws  of  1873,  and  to  proceed  rather  on  the  path  indicated  by 
the  State  Grant  Laws  of  1874,  I  see  no  reason  why  these  three 
powers  should  not  arrive  at  a  common  understanding  as  to  the 
defensive  principles  on  which  they  are  to  deal  with  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church.  And  if  the  principles  were  those  already  worked 
out  by  Italy  as  to  "  general  Church  relations,"  they  would  certainly 
be  mhstantially  approved  of  by  the  United  States  and  by  our  own 
country,  and  they  would  not  be  opposed  by  France.  And  with 
such  a  peacefiil  and  steadfast  consent  from  the  civilized  world,  we 
might  not  have  to  wait  long,  and  we  could  at  least  wait  in 
peace,  for  that  tremendous  reaction  against  Churchism  within  the 
Catholic  Church  itself,  which  pressure  from  civil  power  without 
tends  to  delay,  but  which,  if  it  comes,  will  be  the  salvation  of 
Europe. 

Alex.  Tailor  Innbs. 


SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION.^ 


VI. — ^PaPIAS  of  HiERAPOIilS. 
(Continued from  p.  403.) 

IT  has  been  seen  that  in  the  meagre  fragments  of  his  work 
which  alone  survive,  Papias  mentions  by  name  the  Evan- 
gelical records  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  With  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Gospels  the  case  is  different.  Eusebius  has  not  recorded 
any  reference  to  them  by  Papias,  and  our  author  therefore  con- 
cludes that  they  were  unknown  to  this  early  writer.  I  have  shown 
in  a  previous  paper  on  the  *'  Silence  of  Eusebius,"*  that  tliis infer- 
ence is  altogether  imwarrantable.  I  have  pointed  out  tiat  the 
assumption  on  which  it  rests  is  not  justified  by  the  principles 
which  Eusebius  lays  down  for  himself  as  his  rule  of  procedure, 
while  it  is  directly  refuted  by  almost  every  instance  in  which  he 
quotes  a  writing  now  extant,  and  in  which  therefore  it  is  possible 
to  apply  a  test,  I  have  proved  that,  as  regards  the  four  Gospels, 
Eusebius  only  pledges  himself  to  give,  and  (as  a  matter  of  fact) 
only  does  give,  traditions  of  interest  respecting  them.  I  have 
proved  also  that  it  is  not  consistent  either  wnth  liis  piinciples  or 
with  his  practice  to  refer  to  mere  quotations,  however  numerous, 
even  though  they  are  given  by  name.  Papias  therefore  might 
have  quoted  the  Third  Gospel  any  number  of  times  as  written  by 
Luke  the  companion  of  Paul,  and  the  Foui-th  Gospel  not  less  fre- 
quently as  written  by  Jolm  the  Apostle ;  and  Eusebius  would  not 
have  cared  to  record  the  fact. 

All  this   I  have  proved,   and  the   author    of    "■  Supernatural 
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18  luiable  to  disprove  it.  lu  the  preface  to  his  last 
edition  he  does  iiideed  devote  jseveral  page^  to  my  argiinient ;  but 
I  confefift  that  I  am  quite  at  a  Iubs  to  understand  how  any  writer 
can  treat  tlie  s^iibject  as  it  is  there  treated  by  liim,  Does  he  or 
does  ho  not  realize  the  difetinction  which  underKes  the  whole  of 
my  argument — the  distinction  between  (rQiUtiom  aboiU  the  Gospels 
ou  the  one  hand,  and  iptotaiiom  frota  the  Gospels  on  the  other? 

At  times  it  appears  as  if  this  distinction  were  clearly  before  him. 
He  quotes  a  passage  from  my  article,  in  which  it  is  directly  stated, 
and  even  argues  upon  it.  I  gave  a  large  number  of  instances 
where  ancient  authors  whose  writings  are  extant  do  quote  our 
Canonical  Scriptures,  sometimes  directly,  sometimes  indirectly, 
sometimes  anonymously,  eometimes  by  name,  and  where  never- 
theless Eusebius  does  not  mention  the  circumstance.  This  is  liis 
lod©  of  dealing  with  such  facts — 

That  he  omitted  to  mention  a  tt'ferei  cse  to  the  Epistle  to  tbe  OorinthianB 
in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  uf  liome,  or  tbe  reference  hy  Theophilus  to  the 
lfOsj)el  of  John,  and  otlier  sujipa^eil  quotations,  might  l>e  set  down  as 
much  to  oversight  as  intention.  • 

Does  it  not  occur  to  him  that  he  is  here  cutting  the  throat  of 
his  own  argument  i  The  i^eferenoe  to  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corintluans  is  the  single  direct  reference  by  name  to  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  iu Clement;  the  reference  to  the 
Gospel  of  St-  John  again  is  the  single  direct  reference  by  name  in 
the  extant  wc»i'k  of  Theophilus.  What  wmild  be  said  of  a  traveller 
who  paid  a  \4sit  to  the  Gonicj-Grat  for  Uie  express  piu-pose  of 
observing  and  recording  the  appearance  of  tlie  Alps  from  this 
commanding  position,  and  returned  from  Ids  survey  ^v^thout  ha\Tiig 
noticed  either  the  Matterhoni  or  Monte  Rosa  i  If  Eusebius  could 
have  overlooked  these  most  t>bvioue  notices,  he  could  have  over- 
looked anythmg.  His  gi*oss  and  habitual  carelessness  would  then 
cover  any  omission.  Nor  again,  I  venture  to  think,  will  our 
author  deceive  any  fairly  mtelligent  pcTson,  who  has  read  my 
article  with  moderato  care,  by  his  convenient  because  cloudy 
expression,  **  other  supposed  quotations*"  I  need  only  remind  my 
readers  that  among  these  **  other  supposed  quotations''  are  in- 
k  eluded  (to  take  only  one  instance)  numertiuja  and  tlirect  references 
[by  name  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  to  eleven  Epistles  of 
J  St,  Paul  in  Irenaius,  of  which  Eusebitis  gays  not  a  word,  and  they 
twill  judge  for  themBelves  by  this  example  what  dependence  can 
[be  placed  on  the  author's  use  of  language. 

But  our  author  speaks  of  the  **  ability*'  of  my  article,  as  a 
I  reason  for  discrediting  it*  residte.  I  am  much  obUged  to  him  for 
^he   compliment,   but  I  must  altogether   decline    it.     It   is  the 
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ability  of  facta  which  he  finds  so  inconvenient.  I  brought  to  the 
task  notliing  more  than  ordinaiy  sense.  I  found  our  author 
declaiing,  as  othera  liad  declared  before  him,  that  under  certain 
circimistances  Eusebius  would  be  sure  to  act  in  a  particular  way. 
I  turned  to  Eusebius  himself,  and  I  found  that,  whenever  we  are 
able  to  test  his  action  under  the  supposed  circmnstances,  he  acts 
in  precisely  the  opposite  way.  I  discovered  that  he  not  only 
sometimes,  but  systwiaticallyy  ignores  mere  quotations  from  the 
•four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  and  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
however  numerous  and  however  precise.  I  cannot  indeed  recol- 
lect a  single  instance  where  he  adduces  a  quotation  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  authenticating  any  one  of  these  books. 
But  our  author  asks,* 

Is  it  either  possible  or  permissible  to  suppose  that,  had  Papias  known 
anything  of  the  other  two  Gospels  (the  third  and  fourth),  he  would  not 
have  inquired  about  them  fi*om  the  presbyters  and  recorded  their  informa- 
tion ?  And  is  it  either  possible  or  permissible  to  suppose  that  if  Papias 
had  recorded  any  similar  information  regarding  the  composition  of  the 
third  and  fourth  Gospels,  Eusebius  would  have  omitted  to  quote  it  ? 

To  the  first  question  I  answer  that  it  is  both  possible  and  per- 
missible to  make  this  supposition.  I  go  beyond  this,  and  say  that 
it  is  not  only  possible  and  permissible,  but  quite  as  probable  as 
the  opposite  alternative.  In  the  absence  of  all  definite  know- 
ledge respecting  the  motive  of  Papias,  I  do  not  see  that  we  are 
justified  in  giving  any  preference  to  either  hypothesis  over  the 
other.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Papias  made  these 
statements  respecting  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  in  his  preface 
rather  than  in  the  body  of  his  work,  or  that  they  were  connected 
and  continuous,  or  that  he  had  any  intention  of  giving  an  exhaustive 
accomit  of  all  the  documents  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  On 
the  contrarj',  these  notices  bear  every  mark  of  being  incidentivL  If 
we  take  the  passage  relating  to  St.  Mark  for  instance,  the  natural 
inference  is  that  Papias  in  the  course  of  his  expositions  stiunbled 
on  a  passage  where  this  EvangeUst  omitted  something  which 
was  recorded  by  another  authority,  or  gave  some  incident  in  an 
order  different  from  that  which  he  found  elsewhere,  and  that  in 
consequence  he  inserted  the  notice  of  the  presbyter  respecting 
the  composition  of  this  Gospel,  to  explain  the  divergence.  He 
might,  or  might  not,  have  had  opportunities  of  inquiring  from 
the  presbyters  respecting  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  They  might, 
or  might  not,  have  been  able  to  communicate  information  re- 
specting it,  beyond  the  fact  which  every  one  knew,  and  which 
therefore  no  one  cared  to  repeat,  that  it  was  written  by  a  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul.     He  might,  or  might  not,  have  found  himself 
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Iconfrouted  with  a  tiifficulty  which  led  him  tu  repeut  hi.s  iiui>i ma- 

|tioii,  aseunaing  he  had  received  any  ivoxn.  theiu. 

Afl  regards  the  second  question,  I  agree  witli  our  author.     I  am 
Indeed  surprised  Hiat  after  ascribing  such  ijicredible  carelr'ssnesH 

fto  Eusebins  as  he  lias  dojie  a  few  page»  before,  heshordd  c^iihider 
it  impossible  and  impermissible  to  suppoae  him  g^iilty  of  any 

ilaches  here.     But  I  niyseli*  have  a  much  higher  upiuion  of  the 

leare  manifested  by  Eusebius  in  tlm  matter.  So  far  af^  I  i^au  sec, 
would  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  iJlfo^matio];^ 
k^hether  he  wuuld  care  to  repeat  it.  Vt  Papias  hiid  reported  any 
J**  sin dlar"  information  respecting  the  two  last  GospcK  I  should 
certainly  expect  Eusebius  to  record  it.  Butil*  (to  give  an  illustra- 
tion) Papias  had  merely  said  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  tliat  **  John 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord  Avisshed  by  the  pubUcation  of  the  Gospel 
root  out  that  error  which  had  been  disseminated  among  men  by 
>oruitlm«,  and  I(*ng  before  by  those  Avhu  are  called  Nicolaitans,'^  or 
language  to  that  effect,  it  would  be  no  surprise  to  me  if  Eusebius 
did  BOt  reproduce  it ;  because  Irenaeus  uses  these  very  words  of 

ithe  Fourth  Gospel,*  and  Eusebius  does  not  allude  tii  the  fact. 
But  our  author  argues  that,  "if  there  was  a  Fourth  Gof?pel  in 
knowledge,  he  [Papias]  must  have  had  something  to  tell  about 
it/'t     Perhaps  so,  but  it  does  not  follow  either  that  he  should  have 

[cared  to  tell  this  something  gratuitously,  or  that  any  occaaioa 
iould  have  arisen  which  led  him  to  teU  it.    Indeed,  tliis  mode  of, 
irguing  altogether  ignores  the  relations  in  whicli  the  imniediato 

^circle  addressed  by  Papias  stood  to  St,  John.     It  would  have  been 
idle  for  Papias  to  have  said,  as  Irena^us  says,  "  John  the  disciple 

lof  the  Lord,  who  also  lay  upon  llis  breast,  published  his  Gospel, 
%vhile  hving  m  Ephesus  of  Afeia/'J     It  would  have  been  at?  idle  as 
a  writer  in  this  Review  were  to  vouchsafe  the  information  that 

f**  Napole<ni  I.  was  a  great  ruler  of  the  French  who  made  war 
i-gainst  Eiigland.**  On  the  hypothesis  of  the  genuinenesi&i  of  the 
•'gurth  Gospel,  such  information  would  have  been  altogether 
superfluous.  Papias  might  incidentally,  when  quoting  the  Gospel, 
iiave  uitroduced  liis  quotation  in  words  from  which  a  later  genera- 
ion  could  gather  these  facts ;  but  he  is  not  at  all  likely  to  have 
communicated  them  in  the  form  of  a  direct  statement.  And,  if 
lie  did  not,  there  is  no  reason  to  thhik  that  Eusebius  would  have 
pioted  the  passage. 
So  far  however,  our  author  seems  to  recognize  the  distinction 

^  which  1  drew  between  stories  about,   and  quotations  from,  the 
rospek.     But  elsewhere,  when  the  practical  consequences  become 


ptod  from  ; 
ink'|iimid  i 
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•fi  (TX  pt  S28):  **It  ifl  wiacoly  probahUi  thftt  wboc  Papias 
'  fucU  concGmiiig  Matthew  Rud  Mark^  Uo  would  not  altio 
i  of  John,  if  ho  had  koowo  it,  and  rocorded  wliat  bo  lud 
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inconvenient,  he  boldly  ignores  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  follow^ 
ing  passage : — 

The  only  infcfrence  which  I  care  to  draw  from  the  silence  of  Eosebias 
is  precisely  that  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  admits  that,  both  from  his  promise 
and  his  practice,  I  am  entitled  to  deduce.  When  any  ancient  writer  ^^  has 
something  to  tell  about "  the  Grospels,  "  any  anecdote  of  interest  respecting 
them,"  Ei^bius  will  record  it.  This  is  the  onljr  information  of  the  slightest 
value  to  this  work  which  could  be  looked  for  m  these  writers.* 

^V^lat?  does  our  author  seriously  maintain  that,  supposing 
Papias  to  have  quoted  the  Fourth  Gospel  several  times  by  name 
as  the  work  of  John  the  Apostle,  this  fact  would  not  be  of  "  the 
wlightest  value"  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue  between  us 
— the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  that  Gospel — ^because,  forsooth, 
he  did  not  give  any  anecdote  respecting  its  composition  t 
So  again  a  few  pages  later,  he  writes — 

Eusebins  fulfils  his  pledge,  and  states  what  disputed  works  were  used 
by  Hegesippus  and  what  he  said  about  them,  and  one  of  these  was  the 
(iospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  He  does  not,  however,  record  a  remark 
of  any  kind  regarding  our  Gospels ;  and  the  legitimate  inference,  and  it  is 
the  oriy  one  I  care  to  draw,  iR  that  Hegesippus  did  not  say  anything 
about  them.t 

Yes ;  "  did  not  say  anything  about  them,"  in  the  sense  of  not 
recording  any  traditions  respecting  them,  though  he  may  have 
quoted  them  scores  of  times  and  by  name.  If  this  is  the  only 
inference  which  our  author  cares  to  draw,  I  cannot  object.  But  it 
is  not  the  inference  which  his  words  would  suggest  to  the  in- 
cautious reader ;  and  it  is  not  the  inference  which  will  assist  his 
argument  at  all.  Moreover  this  passage  ignores  another  distinction, 
which  I  showed  to  be  required  by  the  profession  and  practice  alike 
of  Eusebius.  Eusebius  relates  of  Hegesippus  that  he  "  sets  down 
some  things  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ;"}  but,  as 
our  author  correctly  says,  he  does  not  directly  mention  his  using 
our  four  Canonical  Gospels.  This  is  entirely  in  accordance  with 
his  procedure  elsewhere.  I  showed  that  he  makes  it  his  business  to 
note  every  single  quotation  from  an  apocryphal  source,  whereas 
he  dehberately  ignores  any  number  of  quotations  from  the  Cano- 
nical Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles.  How  else  (to 
take  a  single  instance)  can  we  explain  the  fact  that,  in  dealing 
\vith  Irenaeus,  he  singles  out  the  one  anonymous  quotation  from 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  is  silent  about  the  two  hundred 
<luotations  (a  verj-  considerable  number  of  them  by  name)  from 
the  PauHne  Epistles  \ 

But  the  passage  which  I  have  just  given  is  not  the  only  one  in 
which  the  unwarv  reader  mil  be  entirely  misled  by  tliis  juggle 
between  two  meanings  <»f  the  preposition   "about.''     Thus  our 

♦  P.  xri.  t  P.  xix.  :  n.  E.  iv.  2i>. 
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author  has  in  Beveral  inetances  tacitly  altered  the  form  of  expres- 
sion in  his  last  edition  ;  bnt  the  alteration  is  made  in  such  a  way 
I     as,  while  satisfying  the  letter  of  my  distinction,  to  conceal  its  true 


Earlier  Editions, 

It  i8  certain  that,  had  Dioiiysiiis 
^tntioned  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
uent,  £u»ebiii3  would,  as  usual, 
bave  stated  the  fact* 


Last  Enrriox. 

It  b  certain  that  had  Dionysiue 
said  antfihinij  about  books  of  the 
New  Teatamant,  Eusebius  would,  as 
usual,  have  stated  the  fact. 


And  again  of  Papiasf — 


tEARLCEE  EumoNs.  Last  EDmox. 

Eusebius,   who    never    fails     t«j  Eusebius,  who  never  fails  to  state 

numerate    the    work^    of  the    New  rvhat  the  Fathers  saj^  about  the  works 

^'estament  to  which  the  Fathers  re/er^  of  the   New  Testament,  dtxjs   not 

|||A  not  pretend  that  Papias  knew  mention  that   Papias  knew  either 

Her  the  third  or  fourth  Gospels.  the  third  or  fourth  Gospels. 

rheee  alterations  tell  their  own  tale.      One  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression,  **8ay  about/*  is  suggested  to  the  reader  by  the  context 

ir^  and  required  by  the  author's  argument,  while  another  is  alone 

^■consistent  with  the  facts. 

I^^     Elsewhere  however  the  distinctitai    is  nut  juggled  away,  but 

I  boldly  ignored.     Thus  he  still  writes — 
The  presumption  therefore  naturally  is  that,  as  Euaebiua  did  not  mention 
the  fact,  he  did  not  find  any  reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  work  of 
Papiaa.J 
K 


I 


have  shown    that    there    is  not  any  presumption — even  the 
slightest — on  this  side. 

Elsewhere  he  affirms  still  more  boldly  of  Hegesippus — 

It  is  certain  that  had  he  mentioned  our  Gospels,  and  we  may  say  pu-  - 
cularly  the  fourth,  the  fact  would  have  been  recorded  by  Eusebius.J 

I  have  proved  that,  so  far  from  tills  bemg  certain,  the  proba- 
bility is  all  the  other  way. 

I  confess  that  I  cannot  understand  this  treatment  of  the 
hject.  It  may  indeed  serve  an  immediate  purpose.  It  may 
Itake  in  an  unwary  reader,  or  eveu  a  stray  re%*iewer.  I  must 
cmippose  that  it  has  even  deceived  the  writer  himsell*.  But  mti/jna 
est  Veritas,  My  paper  on  the  Silence  of  Eusebius  was  founded  on 
an  induction  of  facte ;  and  therefore  I  feel  confident  that  unwel- 
come as  these  results  are  to  the  author  of  **  Supernatural 
Religion/*  and  unexpected  as  tliey  may  be  to  many  others,  they 
must  be  ultimately  accepted  in  the  main. 

The  absence    therefore   of  any   direct   mention   by   Eusebius 
respecting  the  use  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Gospels  by  Papias 
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affords  no  presumption  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  we  must  look  else- 
where for  light  on  the  subject. 

Unfoi-tunately  the  fragments  and  notices  of  the  work  of  Papias 
which  have  been  preserved  are  very  scanty.  They  might  easily 
be  compressed  into  less  than  two  ordinary  octavo  pages,  though 
the  work  itself  extended  to  five  books.  It  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  accident,  whether  we  find  in  these  meagre 
reUques  the  indications  which  we  seek. 

As  regards  St.  Luke,  these  indications  are  precarious  and 
inadequate.  They  may  afford  a  presumption  that  Papias  used 
this  Gospel,  but  they  mil  not  do  more.  Independent  writers 
indeed,  Uke  Credner  and  Hilgenfeld,  are  satisfied,  from  certain 
coincidences  of  expression  in  the  preface  of  Papias,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  this  Evfiingelist's  record,  though  he  did  not 
attach  any  value  to  it ;  but  I  agree  with  the  author  of  *'  Super- 
natural Religion"  in  tliinkiug  that  the  inference  is  not  warranted 
by  the  expressions  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  much  more  to  the 
purpose  that  an  extant  fragment  of  Papias,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  overthrow  of  Satan  and  his  angels,  and  their  fall  to  the  earth, 
appears  to  have  been  taken  from  an  exposition  of  Luke  x.  18.* 
At  least  there  is  no  other  passage  in  the  Gospels  to  which  it  can 
so  conveniently  be  referred.  But  obviously  no  great  stress  can 
be  laid  on  this  fact.  It  must  indeed  seem  highly  improbable  that 
Papias  should  have  been  unacquainted  with  a  Gospel  which 
Marcion,  a  contemporary  and  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  thought  fit 
to  adapt  to  his  heretical  teacliing,  and  which  at  tliis  time  is  shown 
by  the  state  of  the  text  to  have  been  no  recent  dociunent.f  But 
tliis  is  a  consideration  external  to  the  evidence  derivable  from 
Papias  himself. 

The  case  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  however  is  quite  different. 
Here  we  have  a  combination  of  circumstantial  evidence,  which 
is  greater  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect  beforehand,  and 
which  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  a  veiy  high  degree  of 
probability. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  Eusebius  informs  us  that  Papias  "has 
employed  testimonies  from  the  first  (former)  Epistle  of  John,  and 
likewise  from  that  of  Peter."  The  knowledge  of  the  First  Epistle 
almost  necessarily  canies  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
The  identity  of  authorship  in  the  two  books,  though  not  imdis- 
puted,  is  accepted  with  such  a  degree  of  unanimity  that  it  may 
be  placed  in  the  category  of  acknowledged  facts. 

But,  if  I  mistake  not,  their  relation  is  much  closer  than  this. 

♦  The  paasago  is  given  bolow,  p.  845. 
^  t  In  jostiBcation  of  this  statem.nt,  I  must  contont  myself  for  the  present  with  refer- 
ring to  an  able  and  (as  it  seems  to  me)  unanswerable  article  on  Marcion^s  Gtospel  by 
Mr.  Sanday,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Fortniyhtly  Review^  in  reply  to  the  author  of 
**  Snp3matural  Rilijjion." 
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There  w  not  only  an  identity  of  authoiRliip,  but  also  an  organic 

connection  between  the  two.     The  First  Epistle  haB  sometimes 

been  regarded  as  a  preface  to  the  Gosiiel.     It  ghould  rather  be 

rloflcribed,  I  think,  as  a  commendatory  pontAeripL    This  connection 

t  will  make  itself  felt,  if  the  two  books  are  read  contiunoiisly.    The 

Gospel  seems  to  have  been  written  or  (more  properly  speaking) 

dictated  for  an  immediate  circle  of  disciples.     This  fact  appears 

from  special  notices  of  time  and  circumstance,  insei-ted  here  and 

there,  evidently  for  the  piiqiose  of  correcting  the  misapprehensions 

and  solving  the  difficulties  of  the  EvangeUst's  hearei-s*    It  is  made 

etill  more  clear  by  the  sndden  transition  to  the  second  pei'son, 

when  the  nan*ator  breaks  olf,  and  Inuking  np  (as  it  were)*  addresses 

his  hearers — ''  He  tliat  saw  it  hath  borne  record    .    .    .    that  i/e 

might  believe/'  -*  These  things  are  written  that  i/e  might  believe;'* 

1  There    were    gathered    about   the   Apostle,   we    may    suppose, 

[certain  older  members  of  the  Church,  like  Aristiou  and  the  Free- 

[byter  John,  who,  as  eye-^dtnesses  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  could 

[guarantee  the  correctness  of  the  narrative.     The  twenty-fourtli 

IVerse  of  the  last  chapter  is,  as  it  were,  the  endorsement  of  these 

[elders — **  This  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  uf  these  things,  and 

rWTote  these   ihin^,  and   we  kiww  that  Iiis  testimony  is  true.'* 

After  the  narrative  is  thus  ended,  comes  the  hortatory  postscript 

Lwluch  we  call  the  First  Epistle,  and  which  was  intended  (we  may 

uppose)  to  be  circulated  vntli  the  narrative.     It  has  no  opening 

Uut-atiou,  like  the  two  Epistles  proper— the  second  and  third — 

ivhich  bear  the  same  Apostle's  name.     It  l^egins  at  once  with  a 

J  reference  to  the  Gospel  narrative  which  (on  this  hypothesis)  has 

preceded — *'  Tliat  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  liave 

aeard,  whieh  we  have  seen  w*ith  our  eyes,  which  we  beheld  and 

[*ur  hands  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life  .  •  .  that  which  we  have 

^en  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you/'    The  use  of  the  plural  here 

inks  on  thr,  <»pfning  of  the  Epistle  %vith  the  close  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Apostle  begins  by  associating  with  liimsclf  the  elders,  who 

ftve  certified  to   the   authorship   and  authenticity  of  the  nar- 

ifcivo.     Having  done  this,  he  changes  to  the  singular,  and  speaks 

liis  o\^qi  name — **I  write,"     The  opening  phrase  of  the  Epistle, 

^That   which   was  from  the  beginning,"  is   explained  by   the 

Lopening  phrase  of  the  Gospel,  *'In  the  beginning  was  the  Word/' 

The  whole  Epistle  is  a  devotional  and  moral  application  of  the 

Ilia  ideas   which  are  evolved  historically  in  the  sayings  and 

Joings  of  Clirist  recorded  in  the  Gospel,     The  most  perplexing 

aapng  in  the  Epistle,  "He  that  came  by  water  and  by  blood,'* 

lustra tcs  and  itself  is  illustrated  by  the  most  perplexing  incident 

the  Gospel,  "  There  came  forth  water  and  blood."    We  imder- 

*  John  xis.  dfi ;  K^t.  aL 
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stand  at  length,  why  in  the  Gospel  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  the 
veracity  of  the  eye-witness  just  at  this  point,  when  we  see  from 
the  Epistle  what  significance  the  writer  would  attach  to  the  inci- 
denty  as  symbolizing  Christ's  heaUng  power. 

This  view  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  and  its  connection 
with  the  Epistle  has  been  suggested  by  internal  considerations ; 
but  it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  earliest  tradition  which  has  been 
preserved.  The  Muratorian  fragment*  on  the  Canon  must  have 
been  written  about  A.D.  170.  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  document  more  than  once  before  I  have  done,  I  will  here  give 
an  accoimt  of  the  passage  relating  to  the  Gospels,  that  it  may 
serve  for  reference  afterwards. 

The  fragment  is  mutilated  at  the  beginning,  so  that  the  passage  describ- 
ing the  First  Gospel  is  altogether  wanting.  The  text  begins  with  the 
closing  sentence  in  the  description  of  the  Second  Gospel — obviously  St 
Mark — which  nms  thus :  "  At  which  however  he  was  present,  and  so  he 
set  them  down." 

"  The  Third  Book  of  the  Gospel "  is  designated  "  according  to  Luke." 
The  writer  relates  that  tliis  Luke  was  a  physician,  who  after  the  Ascension 
of  Christ  became  a  follower  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  he  compiled  the  Gospel 
in  his  own  name.  "  Yet,"  he  adds,  '•  neither  did  he  (nee  ipse)  see  the  Lwd 
in  the  flesh,  and  he  too  set  down  incidents  as  he  was  able  to  ascert€un  them.t 
So  he  began  his  narrative  from  the  birth  of  John."    Then  he  continues — 

"  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  (the  workj  of  John,  one  of  the  (personal)  dis- 
ciples X  (of  Christ).  Being  exhorted  by  his  fellow-disciples  and  bishops,  he 
said, '  Fast  with  me  to-day  for  three  days,  and  let  us  relate  to  one  another 
what  shall  have  been  revealed  to  each.'  The  same  night  it  was  revealed  to 
Andrew,  one  of  the  Apostles,  that  John  should  write  down  everything  in 
his  own  name,  and  all  should  certify  (ut  recognoscentibus  cimctis  Johannes 
suo  nomine  cimcta  describeret).  And  therefore,  although  various  elements 
(principia)  are  taught  in  the  several  books  of  the  Gospels,  yet  it  makes  no 
difference  to  the  faith  of  the  l)eliever,  since  all  things  in  all  of  them  are 
declared  by  one  Supreme  Spirit,  concerning  the  nati\nty,  the  passion,  the 
resurrection,  His  intercourse  with  His  disciples,  and  Ilis  two  advents,  the 
first  in  despised  lowliness,  which  is  already  past,  the  second  with  the 
magnificence  of  kingly  power,  which  is  yet  to  come.  A\Tiat  wonder  then, 
if  John  so  boldly  puts  forward  each  statement  in  his  Epistle  (rais  c7rurroAar9)  § 

♦  This  fragment  may  be  conveniently  consulted  in  the  edition  of  TregoUes  (Oxford, 
1867),  or  in  Westcctt's  History  of  the  Canon^  p.  ol4  seq.  (ed.  4).  It  must  be  remembered, 
yiV^r,  that  this  dooument  is  an  unskilful  Latin  translation  from  a  lost  Greek  original; 
and,  secondly^  that  the  extant  copy  of  this  translation  has  been  written  by  an  extremely 
careless  scribe,  and  is  full  of  clerical  errors.  These  facts  however  do  not  affect  the 
question  with  which  I  am  concerned,  since  on  all  the  points  at  issue  the  bearing  of  the 
document  is  clear. 

t  I  venture  to  offer  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the  text,  which  is  obviously  corrupt 
or  defective.  It  runs — **  et  ide  prout  asequi  potuit  ita  et  ad  nativitate  Johannia  incipet 
dicere."  I  propose  to  insert  "  posuit  ita  '*  after  "  potuit  ita,"  supposing  that  the  words 
have  dropped  out  owing  to  the  homoeoteleuton.  The  text  will  then  stand,  **  et  idem, 
prout  assequi  potuit,  ita  posuit.  Ita  et  ab  nativitate,"  itc.  (iral  Qdn6$y  KtiBus  ^vr«f« 
vctpaKo\o{fO§iyy  oSrws  tBtiKt^  k.  t.  \.\  "  And  ho  too  [like  Mark]  set  down  events  accord- 
ing as  he  had  opportunity  of  following  them  **  (see  Luke  i.  3).  But  the  general  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  quite  independent  of  any  textual  conjectures. 

X  "Johannis  ex  discipuliH"  i.e.,  rov  4k  tuv  fioBrrruyf  where  fto^r^f,  "a  disciple," 
is  applied,  as  in  Papias  and  Irenseus,  in  conformity  with  the  language  of  the  OtmptiB, 
to  those  who  had  been  taught  directly  by  Christ. 

§  The  plural  appears  to  be  used  here,  as  not  uncommonly,  of  a  single  letter.  See  the 
GONTEMPOBABT  REVIEW,  May,  1875,  p.  845  seq.     The  sentence  runs  in  the  Latin  (when 
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alno  saylu^  i»f  liinmelf, '  What  we  have  aeeo  with  onr  eyes  and  heard  with 
our  ears,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  these  things  we  have  written  nnt^i 
vou  ?'  For  so  he  avows  himself  to  be  not  only  an  eve-wituess  and  a 
nearer,  bat  aJsfi  n  recorder,  of  all  the  wonderful  things  of  the  Lord  in  order." 
After  speaking  of  the  Acta  and  Epi«tle«  of  St,  Paul,  thi§  anonymoii* 
writer  arrives  at  the  Catholic  Epistles ;  and  here  he  mentions  two  Epistle?* 
t)f  St.  John  as  received  in  the  Church. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  preeently  about  the  coincidences 
with  PapiaB  in  this  passage.  For  the  moment  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  account  which  the  writer  give8  of  the  origin  of 
St,  John's  Gospel**  There  may  be  some  legendary  matter  mixed 
up  with  ttis  account;  the  interposition  of  Andrew  and  the  dream 
of  John  may  or  may  not  have  been  historical  fuct^?;  but  its  general 
tenor  agrees  remarkaldy  wath  the  refmlts  yielded  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Gospel  itself.  Yet  it  must  be  regarded  as  altogether 
independent.  To  suppose  otherwi/^e  woidd  be  to  ascribe  to  the 
^viiter  in  the  eccoud  centuiy  an  amotnit  of  critical  insight  and 
investigation  which  would  do  no  dishunt>m*  to  the  nineteenth. 
But  there  is  also  another  point  of  impoi-tauce  to  my  immediate 
subject.  The  wiiter  detaches  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Jolm  from 
the  Second  and  Third,  and  connects  it  with  the  Gospel.  Either  he 
himself,  or  some  earlier  authority  wdioui  he  copied,  would  appear 
to  have  used  a  manuscript  in  wliich  it  occupied  tliis  position. 

But  oiu*  author  attempts  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Euseliiis 
respecting  the  use  of  the  Fii-st  Epistle  by  Papias.  He  wrote  in 
his  earlier  editions  : — 

As  Eusehius  however  does  not  <|iiote  the  passages  from  Fapias,  we  mii«t 
remain  in  doubt  whether  he  did  not,  a'^  elsewhere,  assume  from  some  simi- 
larity of  wording  that  the  passages  were  (]yQtations  from  these  Epistles, 
whilst  in  reality  they  might  not  l>e.  Easebiun  made  a  similar  statement 
with  regard  to  a  supposed  quotati(jn  in  ihe  **o- railed  Epistle  of  Polycar]'*'' 
upon  very  insufBeient  grounds. f 

In  my  article  on  the  Silence  of  Eusebiue,J  I  challenged  him  to 
produce  any  justification  of  his  assertion  "  as  elsew^here.'*  I  stated, 
and  I  emphasized  the  statement,  that  **  Emelnm  iu  no  instance  which 
we  can  tci^t  ffiren  a  douht/nl  tPMimemf,^"     I  warned  him  that,  if  I  were 


<P1IM  ©bvions  ©rrori  of  triLnsonptioD  are  oon'octod); — *•  Quitl  ergo  mi  mm  si  JohannoH 
Mnguhi  etiuD  in  EpistuJis  ftuiw  proferat  diponn  in  wmH  ipfium,  Qvt^  vidiiHvx,'"  &<:. ;  ttud 
•0  I  h^re  tTAQAlated  ft.  Bnt  I  cannot  help  gti«pecting  llint  the  ordi^r  in  the  original  wjib, 
tnatrra  wpo^4p§tt  frol  iy  toTi  ^ir(crToAa7r  awroO  hiyttv  *i$  #flVT^y»  tt.  r.  h.^  "  puts  forwiirtl 
each  Btntetuent  (I'.e.  in  the  Gospel)^  m  he  says  in  Ma  epistk  also  roepecting  himeol//* 
Sec, ;  and  thut  translator  hufl  wrongly  nttaehod  tlio  worii»  moI  iy  rats  iiturroKtut  x.  t*  \. 
to  the  ft^nner  pnrt  of  th«  Mntenc«. 

•  I  urn  ^\kA  to  find  thut  Mr  ^<  »*^  -  v--  i^  .,  , .  „.t^^^  ^jj^  great  importance  of  thi» 
tTsdltioo  in  the  Muratori^D  \  >  Review^  May»  1^75,  p.  97"). 
TboQgh  I  take  a  somewbat  di:  l  ^%  it  has  alvraya  seemed  to  me  U 
contain  in  iteelf  a  substantiallj  accnnite  account  of  the  oiroumataticoB  under  which  this 
Ooipel  was  composed. 

t  I,  p.  483,     He  naea  aimilar  languagi*  in  uaother  paaaage  alto,  II.  p.  S23. 

*  CoxTaffK'RAJiY  Review  J  January,  1>*75,  jn.  181  aeq. 
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not  proved  to  be  wrong  in  this  statement,  I  should  use  the  fact 
hereafter.  In  the  preface  to  his  new  edition  he  has  devoted 
twelve  pages  to  my  ai-ticle  on  Eusebius ;  and  he  is  silent  on  this 
point. 

Of  his  silence  I  have  no  right  to  complain.  If  he  had  nothing 
to  say,  he  has  acted  -svisely.  But  there  is  another  point  in  the 
paragraph  quoted  above,  which  demands  more  serious  considera- 
tion. In  my  article  I  offered  the  conjecture  that  our  author  had 
been  guilty  of  a  confusion  here.  I  called  attention  to  his 
note  f"  which  runs,  "  Ad  Phil.,  vii. ;  Euseb.  //.  J5.,  iv.  14,"  and  I 
wrote : — 

The  passage  of  Eusebius  to  which  our  author  refers  in  this  note  relates 
how  Polycarp  "  has  employed  certain  testimonies  from  the  First  (former) 
Epistle  of  Peter."  The  chapter  of  Polycarp  to  which  he  refers  contains  a 
reference  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John^  which  has  been  alleged  by 
modern  writers,  but  is  not  alleged  hy  Eusebius.  This  same  chapter,  it  is  true, 
contains  the  words,  "  Watch  unto  prayer,"  which  presents  a  coincidence 
with  1  Peter  iv.  7.  But  no  one  woiild  lay  any  stress  on  this  one  expres- 
sion ;  the  strong  and  unquestionable  coincidences  are  elsewhere.  Moreover 
our  author  speaks  of  a  single  "  supposed  quotation,"  whereas  the  quota- 
tions from  1  Peter  in  Polycarp  are  numerous. 

I  then  pointed  out  ten  other  coincidences  with  the  First  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter,  scattered  through  Polycarp's  Epistle.  Some  of  these 
are  verbal ;  almost  all  of  them  are  much  more  striking  and  cogent 
than  the  resemblance  in  c.  ^'ii.  Our  author  will  not  allow  the 
eiTor,  but  replies  in  his  preface : — 

I  very  ninch  regret  that  some  ambiguity  in  my  language  should  have 
misled  and  given  Dr.  Light  foot  much  trouble.  I  used  the  word  ''  quota- 
tion" in  the  sense  of  a  use  f)f  the  Epistle  of  Pet«r,  and  not  in  reference  to 
any  one  sentence  in  Polycarj).  I  trust  that  in  this  edition  I  have  made  my 
meaning  clear.* 

Accordingly,  in  the  text,  he  substitutes  for  the  latter  sentence 
the  words : — 

Eusebius  made  a  similar  statement  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Epistle 
of  Peter  in  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  upon  no  more  definite  gromids 
than  an  apparent  resemblance  of  expressions. 

But  the  fonner  part  of  the  sentence  is  unaltered ;  the  assertion 
"as  elsewhere"  still  remains  unsubstantiated;  and  what  is  more 
important,  he  leaves  the  note  Civactly  as  it  stood  before,  with  the  single 
reference  to  c.  vii.  Thus  he  has  entirely  misled  liis  readers.  He  has 
deliberately  ignored  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  evidence  in 
point  of  amoiuit,  and  very  far  more  than  tliis  proportion  in  point 
of  cogency.  The  note  was  quite  appropriate,  supposing  that  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John  were  meant,  as  I  assumed ;  it  is  a  flagrant 
mppressio  ceri,  if  it  refers  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  as  our 
author  asserts  that  it  does.     The  charge  which  I  brought  against 

♦   P.  XT. 
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him  was  only  one  of  carelessness,  which  no  one  need  have  been 
ashamed  to  confess.  The  charge  which  Ins  own  explanation 
raises  against  him  is  of  a  far  graver  kind.  Though  he  regrets 
the  trouble  he  has  given  me,  I  do  not  regret  it.  It  has  enabled 
me  to  bring  out  the  important  fact  that  Eusebhis  may  always  be 
trusted  in  these  notices  relating  to  the  use  made  of  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  by  early  writci*s. 

2.  But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  which  the  fmgments  in 
Ensf^bius  supply  for  belie^^ng  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with 
the  Fouiih  Gospel.  The  extract  from  the  preface  suggests  points 
of  coincidence,  which  are  all  the  more  impoi-tant  l)ecau8e  they 
are  incidental.  In  the  words,  "  What  was  said  by  Andrew,  or  by 
Peter,  or  by  Philip,  or'  by  Thomas  or  James,  or  by  John  or 
Matthew,"  the  first  four  names  appear  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  are  introduced  on  the  scene  by  this  Evangelist.  As  this  order, 
which  places  Andrew  before  Peter,  is  anytliing  but  the  natural 
order,  the  coincidence  has  a  real  significance.  Moreover,  three  of 
these  four  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  Fom-th  Gospel,  which  they 
do  not  hold  in  the  others — Philip  and  Thomas  being  never  once 
named  by  the  Synoptic  Evangelists,  except  in  their  lists  of  the 
Twelve.  It  has  been  said  indeed  that  the  position  assigned  to 
the  name  of  John  by  Papias  in  his  enumeration  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  this  Apostle  wrote  a  Gospel,  or  even 
that  he  resided  and  taught  in  Asia  Minor,  because  so  important  a 
pereonage  must  necessarily  have  been  named  earlier.  But  tliis 
argument  proves  nothing,  because  it  proves  too  much.  No 
rational  account  can  be  .given  of  the  sequence,  supposing  that 
the  names  are  aiTanged  **  in  order  of  merit."  Peter,  as  the  chief 
Apostle,  must  have  stood  first;  and  John,  as  a  pillar  Apostle, 
would  have  been  named  next,  or  (if  the  James  here  mentioned  is 
the  Lord's  brother)  at  all  events  next  but  one.  This  would  have 
been  the  obvious  order  in  any  case;  but,  if  Papias  had  any 
Judaic  sj-mpathies,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  had,  no  other  is 
imaginable.  This  objection  therefore  is  untenable.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  two  names,  which  are  kept 
to  the  last  and  associated  together,  are  just  those  two  members  of 
the  Twelve  to  whom  alone  the  Church  attributes  written  Gospels. 
As  Evangelists^  the  names  of  John  and  Matthew  would  naturally 
be  connected.  On  any  other  h^-pothesis,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  juxtaposition. 

Again,  it  should  be  noriced  that  when  Papias  speaks  of  incidents 
in  our  Lord's  life  which  are  related  by  an  eye-witness  without 
any  intermediation  between  Christ  and  the  reporter,  he  describes 
them  as  *'  coming  from  the  Truth's  self"  {atr  avnjs  t^  oXiy^cia?). 
This  personification  of  Christ  as  "  the  Truth  "  is  confined  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 
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3,  Wlien  we  turn  from  Eusebius  to  Irenaeus,  we  meet  wiUi  other 
evidence  pointitig  \o  the  same  reaiiU*  I  refer  to  a  pussage  with 
which  tlie  readers  of  these  articles  will  be  familiar,  for  I  have  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  more  than  once ;  but  I  have  not  yet  iuvegti- 
gated  its  connection  with  Papiau.    Irenmus  writes  :* — 

As  the  elders  say,  then  al80  shall  they  which  have  been  det-iuia  \\r>rujy 
of  the  abfxie  in  heaven  g^)  thither,  while  others  shall  enjoy  the  delig^ht  of 
paradise,  ajjd  others  again  shall  possess  tlie  brightness  of  the  city  ;  for 
in  every  nluce  the  Savit^ur  shall  be  set'O,  according  im  they  shall  W  wortljy 
who  see  Iliui.  [They  say]  moreover  that  thi.^  is  the  distinction  between  , 
rlie  h«l»itatioii  at  them  that  bring  forth  a  hundred -fold,  and  them  that 
bring  forth  sixty-fohi  and  them  that  bring  forth  tliirty-fohl;  of  whom 
the  first  shall  l>e  taken  up  intx>  the  heavens,  and  the  second  »hjill 
dwell  in  paradise,  and  the  third  ahull  inhabit  the  city ;  and  that 
therefore  our  Lord  has  said,  ''  In  my  Father*s  abode  are  many  mansions  ** 
{h  rot?  rov  frarpoq  fiov  fiova^  cfvat  iroAAii?)  ;  for  all  things  are  of  f  rod,  who 
giveth  to  all  their  appropriate  dwelling,  acx-ording  as  His  Word  saith  that 
allotment  is  made  unto  all  by  the  Father,  according  as  each  man  is,  or  fth&U 
be,  worthy-  And  this  is  the  banqueting-table  at  which  those  shall  recbne 
who  are  culled  to  the  mamage  and  take  part  in  the  feast.  The  presbytt^rs, 
the  disci  I  lies  of  the  Apostles,  say  that  this  is  the  arrangement  and  disposal 
of  them  that  are  saved,  and  that  they  advance  by  such  steps,  and  aacend 
through  the  Spirit  to  the  Son,  and  throngh  the  Son  to  the  Father,  the  ?Nm 
at  length  yieldiug  Ilis  work  to  the  Father,  as  it  said  also  by  the  Apo^tJe, 
'*  for  lie  unist  reign  until  He  putteth  all  enemies  imder  his  feet^"  &c,  f 

I  am  glad  to  be  saved  all  further  trouble  about  the  grammar 
of  this  passage.  Our  author  now  allows  that  the  sentence  with 
which  we  are  niainly  concerned  is  oblique,  and  that  the  words 
containing  a  reference  to  our  Lord's  paying  in  St.  John's  GoHpel 
are  attributed  to  the  elders  who  are  mentioned  before  and  sifter.} 
He  still  maintains  however,  that  **it  is  uiireasonable  to  claim'*  the 

♦  j&tfT.  T.  36.  1,  2. 

t  Alter  two  «iioce«ii70  ultoratloot,  our  author  has  ftt  length,  in  kk  ]*at  odit{oD,  t?«i»> 
Ut«d  tbo  oblique  mtlnitiTCfi  eorrectly,  thou|?h  from  hia  reluctance  to  iQflcrt  the  W{>rdi^ 
**TUey  iwir,"  or  **tbeT  teach/'  which  the  EiigH()li  requires,  his  mcaDioic:  i«  ftomewhut 
obscure.  But  he  hiis  atiU  loft  two  »trRnj?o  errors,  within  four  lin^t  of  ei*  '  ^^  i  ti  !«• 
translation  of  this  paesfigc,  p.  32S,     (1.)  He  rcndern  ty  rati  rov  varpj  tli# 

OieavenB)  of  my  Father j*"  thus  makin;;^  roU  maficnlino,  and  uuderstandic^  ^.,,^..,.  irma 
ovffdyovi  which  occurs  a  few  Unea  before.  He  teems  not  to  be  awRrt?  that  t4  T#i/  wvrpit 
ttov  nic«n***ttiy  Father^a  huuse^  (see  Lobeok,  Phryn.  p.  100;  Wotstcin  on  Ltik^  ii.  41*). 
Thue  he  has  made  the  eldera  contradict  themB<*lTc^;  for  of  the  ^  many  m:i  -  yc'h 

arc  mentioned,  only  th©  iirat  la  "  in  the  heaTons,"  tho  second  b<?»iiir  ii  aoJ 

Ibo  third  on  earth.     (2,)  Ho  hiia  translated  **  Omnia  enim  Dei  suuf 
habitntioneni  praeiitat,  quemadmodum  Torbum  ejus  ait,  omnibus  <' 
Ac.,  **For  all  things  are  of  God,  who  prepares  for  aU  the  fitting  hab.u«^.  *.  ».  ....-  .     ..- 
aay?,  tn  he  alhtitd  to  all  by  the  Father,"  Ac.     He  can  hardly  plead  that  thU  is  ^  •  pwv 
phrase/'  for  indeed  it  is  too  literaL 

A  few  pages  before  (pp,  325,  32G),  I  find  **  Mag  5/c  abor  daher  stamiunu/*  Ittuislated 
"Whether  ihey  are  derived  from  thence."     A  few  pages  after  (p.  832).  I  find  the  i*«>rk 
of  Irenieas,!^  OgdoadeL,  cited  instead  of  the  £pi»tk  ta  Florinnx^  for  the  relation- 
Irenisns  and  Poly  carp.     It  might  hare  been  suppo^d  that  &ny  one  ivho  had  1 
tb©  sTtbjfct  at  all  must  have  been  aware  that  this  k*ai'<   ,..-,->,  ,.  ..     iti  the  A^tt*-  • 
FloriwiM.     But  Enaebina  happens  to  qnoto  the  treatise  c/  wtrnm  ^ttkfUm 

and  hence  tht;  mistake.     Such  arrors  surviyef  though  ti  -  ^      1^0  imdamoei 

least  two  special  revisions,  and  thoogh  this  "  lUtb  *"  edition  is  dcwlarwi  oo  lb»  lltM  plg« 
to  bo  **  earefuny  rensed." 

t  See  CoNTEjo^HABY  RcvuEw,  DeoGmber,  1874,  p.  4 ;  January,  1JH75,  p*  IM  «m^; 
May,  l*^7o,  p.  853  aeq. 
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[reference  *•  as  an  allueion  to  the  work  of  Papias/'  He  urges  in 
ime  place  that  there  is  -*  a  wde  choice  of  preBbyters.  includitig 
even  evaugelii^ts,  to  whom  the  reference  of  Irenseiis  may  with  equal 
right  be  ascribed ;  *  *  *  in  another,  that  **  the  eonrce  of  the  quota- 
tion is  quite  indefinite^  and  may  simply  be  the  exegeffls  of  his  own 
day/*  t  To  the  one  hypothesis  it  is  miflBcient  to  reply  that  no 
euch  explanation  is  found  in  the  only  four  Evangelists  whom 
Iren^us  recognized ;  to  the  other,  that  when  Irena^us  wrote  there 
were  no  *'  disciples  of  the  Apostles '"  hving,  so  that  he  could  have 
used  the  present  tense  in  speaking  of  them. 

This  reference  to  the  tense  leads  to  a  distinction  of  real  im- 
portance* Critics  have  remarked  that  these  reports  of  the  opinions 
of  the  presbyters  in  Irenaeus  must  be  accepted  with  reserve  ;  that 
the  reporter  may  unconsciously  have  infused  Ws  own  thoughts 
and  illustrations  into  the  accoimt ;  and  that  therefore  we  cannot 
adduce  with  entire  confidence  the  quotations  from  the  canonical 
writings  which  they  contain.  This  caution  is  not  superfluous, 
but  it  must  not  be  accepted  without  liitiitatinn.  The  reports  in 
Ireneeus  are  of  two  kinds.  In  some  cases  he  repeats  the  eonvet- 
mii<m9  of  his  predecessors ;  in  others  he  derives  his  information 
from  ptJflhhed  records.  The  hesitation,  which  is  prudent  in  the 
one  case,  would  be  quite  misplaced  in  the  other.  We  shall 
generally  find  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  the  two. 
Though  there  maybe  one  or  tw-o  doubtful  instances,  the  language 
of  Irenaeus  is  most  conmionly  decisive  on  this  point.  ITius,  when 
he  quotes  the  opinions  of  the  elder  on  the  Two  Testaments,  he  is 
obviously  repeating  oral  teaching ;  for  he  writes,  "  The  presbyter 
used  to  say/'  *'  The  presbyter  would  entertain  us  with  his  discourse," 
**The  old  man,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  used  to  dispute." t  On 
tiie  other  hand,  when  in  the  passage  before  us  he  employs  the 
present  tense,  **  As  the  elders  say,"  "  The  presbyters,  the  disciplea 
of  the  Apostles,  say,"  he  is  clearly  referring  to  some  (focumenU 
No  one  would  write*  *'  Coleridge  maintains/'  or  **  Pitt  declares/* 
unless  he  had  in  view  some  work  or  speech  or  biographical  notice 
of  the  person  thiis  quoted. 

We  raay  therefore  safely  conclude  that  in  the  passage  before  us 
Ireneeus  is  citing  from  some  book.  So  far  as  regards  the  main  question 
at  issue,  tlie  antiquity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  matters  little  whether 
fhi.«i  hctok  was  the  exegetical  work  of  Papias  or  not.     Indeed  the 

"  il.  p.  333  (334).  t  IL  p.  329  (830). 

J  Htrr,  IT.  27»  1  seq,;  it.  30.  1 ;  It.  31.  1 ;  iv.  32.  ].  Even  m  this  ca9<>  there  renuUns 
the  poflfiibilitT  that  wc  haye  n  report  of  lectures  taken  down  at  the  time.  The  curly 
work  of  Uippoljtna  on  Hereeiee  wfta  drawn  np  from  a  svnopsia  which  he  ha^i  miwle  of 
the  IcHJtnrea  of  Ireoffliz*  (Photius,  Bii/*  121).  Galen  again  8p>ftkn  of  hi^  pupils  taking 
flown  hb  lecttiTOB  as  ho  deliTered  them  {Op,  xix.  p.  11,  ed.  Kiihn)*  Th<*  dUrounes 
which  IreoBtis  reports  from  the  lips  of  this  anonym ous  elder  (p©rh*p«  Melito  or 
Po'thittUB)  are  so  long  and  elabcrrat«}  that  the  h3rpotheBiB  of  lecture  notes  eeems  almost  to 
be  rdquiiid  to  account  for  them. 
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Bupposition  that  it  was  a  different  work  is  slightly  more  favour- 
able to  my  position,  because  it  yields  additional  and  independent 
testimony  of  the  same  date  and  character  as  that  of  Papias.  But 
the  follo\Wng  reasons  combined  make  out  a  very  strong  ca«e  for 
assigning  the  passage  to  Papias.  (1.)  It  entirely  accords  with 
the  metfiod  of  Papias,  as  he  himself  describes  it  in  his  preface.* 
Scriptural  passages  are  interpreted,  and  the  sajdngs  of  the  elders 
are  interwoven  \vith  the  interpretations.  It  accords  equally  well 
with  the  suhject  of  his  Expositions ;  for  we  know  that  he  had  a 
great  fondnosK  ior  eschatological  topics,  and  that  he  \aewed  them 
in  this  Kght.  (2.)  The  possibilities  are  Umited  by  the  language, 
which  confines  our  search  to  written  documents.  So  far  as  we 
know  there  was,  prior  to  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  no  Christian  work 
which  would  trc<at  the  same  subject  in  the  same  way,  and  would 
at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  conditions  implied  in  the  words, 
"  The  elders,  the  disciples  of  th^  Apostles,  say."  (3.)  The  con- 
nection with  a  previous  passage  is  highly  important  in  its  bearing 
on  this  question.  In  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  his  fifth  and  last 
book  IrensBUS  gives  the  direct  reference  to  Papias  which  has  been 
considered  already  ;t  in  the  thirty-sixth  and  final  chapter  occurs  the 
passage  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Is  there  reason  to 
believe  that  the  authority  in  these  two  passages  is  the  same  or 
different  ?  Several  considerations  aid  us  in  answering  this  question, 
and  they  all  tend  in  the  same  direction,  (i.)  The  subject  of  the 
two  passu gt'K  is  the  same.  They  both  treat  of  the  fiiture  kingdom 
of  Clirist,  and  both  regard  it  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  a 
visible  and  external  kingdom.  (ii.)  In  the  next  place  the  autho- 
rities in  the  two  paBsac^es  are  described  in  similar  terms.  In  the 
first  passage  they  are  designated  at  the  outset  "  the  elders  who 
saw  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,"  while  at  the  close  we  are 
told  that  '*  Papias  records  these  things  in  writing  in  his  fourth 
book."  It  is  not  clear  whether  these  elders  are  the  authorities 
whom  Papias  quotes,  or  the  class  to  whom  Papias  himself  belongs, 
and  whom  therefore  he  represents.  Since  Irenaeus  regards  Papias 
as  a  direct  hearer  of  St.  John,  this  latter  alternative  is  quite 
tenable,  though  perhaps  not  as  probable  as  the  other.  But  this 
twofold  possibility  does  not  affect  the  question  at  issue.  In  the 
second  passage  the  authorities  are  described  in  the  opening  as 
"  tlie  elders  *'  simply,  and  at  the  close  as  **  the  elders,  the  disciples 
of  the  Apostles."  Thus  the  two  accord.  Moreover,  in  the  second 
paasiige  **  the  elders  "  are  introduced  without  any  further  descrip- 
tion, as  if  they  were  already  known,  and  we  therefore  naturally 
refer  back  to  the  persons  who  have  been  mentioned  and  described 
shortly  before,     (iii.)  The  subject  is   continuous  from  the  one 

*  S>e  CONTEMPORAST  Rbtikw,  Angiisi,  1^75.  pt  378. 
t  lUd.  p.  389  seq. 
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passage  to  the  uth^jn  tliuiigb  it  extendi  over  four  *>omewhat  long 

j  chapters  (c.  33 — 36).    The  discussion  starts,  ae  we  have  seen,  from 

[Christ's  saying  about  drinking  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  Hie  king- 

j  dom.*    The  authority  of  the  elders,  recorded  in  the  work  of  Papias, 

[is  quoted  to  support  a  literal  interpretation  of  these  words,  as 

I  implying  a  material  recompense  of  the  believere*    Irena^us  then 

cites  those  propheciee  of  Isaiah  which  foretell  the  reign  of  peace 

Ion  God's  Holy  Mountaiu  (xi,  6  seip,  ixv,  25  seq.).     ThiK  leads  him 

jta  the  predictions  which  announce  the  future  triumphs  of  Israel 

laud  the  glories  of  the  New  Jerui^'ilera,  all  of  which  are  intei^reted 

[literally  as  referring  to  a  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.     Creation  thus 

[renovated,  he  argues,  ^vill  last  for  ever^  as  may  be  inferi-ed  from 

I  the  promise  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  (Isaiah  bcvi. 

j22).      Then  follows  the  passage  in  question,  which  contains  the 

interpretation,  given  by  the  elders,  of  Christ's  sajnng  concerning 

the  many  uiaiiBione  in  His  Father's  house.     A  few  hues  lower 

down  Irenaius  refers  again  to  the  words  respecting  the  fruit  of  the 

I  vine  from  which  he  had  started ;  and  after  two  or  tliree  eentences 

Imore  the  book  ends. 

Theee  seem  to  be  very  substantial  reasons  for  assigning  the 
L words  to  Papias.  And  probably  the  two  passages  which  I  have 
jbeeii  considering  do  not  stand  alone.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this 
I  same  fifth  book  Irenasus  \\Tite8  ;t — 

Where  theii  was  the  first  man  placed  f  In  psiradise  plainly,  as  it  is 
I  written,  '^  iVni!  God  plnnted  a  paradise  ....;'*  and  he  was  cost  ntit 
jtheuee  into  this*  world,  owing  to  hi«  diaol)edience.  Whervfore  alsso  the 
[elders,  di-sciples  of  the  A}>ostles,  say  tliat  those  who  were  triuu^Iated  were 
[tnitislated  thither  (for  paradise  was  pretparcd  for  rLgiiteuus  and  insph-ed 
linenf  whither  also  the  Apostle  Paul  was  carried  .  ,  .  .  )  and  that  they  who 
I  are  translated  remain  there  till  the  end  of  all  things  (ew;  (rfVT*Ac^as). 
[preluding  immortahty. 

[On  tliis  passage  our  author  remarks  ;^- 

It  seeuLs  Iii^^'hly  probable  that  these  preshyters  whu  ar-e  quoted  on 
paradise  are  the  8amu  "  presljyters  the  disciples  of  the  A[)08ties  **  referred 
to  on  the  same  subject  (v,  36.  §§  1,  2),  whom  we  are  discussing*! 

pVith  this  ojdnion  I  entii*ely  agi*ee.  "  Bat/'  he  adds,  *'  there  is 
rnothing  whatever  to  connect  them  with  Papias.'*     Here  I  am 

obhged  to  join  issue.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several 
tthings*  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  description  of  the  authori- 
Kiee,  '*the  elders,  the   disciples  of  the  Apostles,'*  which  exactly 

accords  with  the  statement  in  Papias'  own  preface.§  Next  there 
LIS  the  subject  and  its  treatment.  This  latter  poitit,  if  I  mistake 
[not,  presents  some  considerations  which  strongly  confirm  my  view 
lof  the  source  of  these  references  in  IrensBUS-     The  elders  here 


'   -      CuKrEMPOAASY  Rfivisw,  Attgtiit,  1875,  p.  889  Boq. 
_t  il'j'f.  r.  5.  1. 

i-  Coot -f.Kf«&AKT  Rsrntw^  Angost,  1873,  p.  37S. 
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tjiioted  raaintaiu  that  the  paradise  of  Genesis  is  not  a  terrefttrial 
paradise ;  it  is  some  region  beyond  the  Umits  of  this  worlds  to 
which  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  translated;  it  is  the  abode,  as 
Irena&U8  sajs,  of  the  righteous  and  the  spiritual  (TnryinTtjfoi),  of 
whom  these  two  respectively  are  types  ;  their  translation  preludee 
tlie  inmiortaHty  of  the  faithful  in  Christ.  In  the  second  paeeage 
wliere  paradise  is  mentioned  by  these  elders,  it  is  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  **many  mansions'*  in  the  Father's  house.  But  it  is  elemr 
from  this  latter  passage  that  the  work  from  which  these  sayiugs 
of  the  elders  are  quoted  must  have  contained  much  more  about 
paradise.  The  intermediate  position  there  assigned  to  it  between 
the  celestial  and  the  ten-estrial  kingdom  does  not  explain  iteelf»  and 
must  have  required  some  previous  discussion.  Is  there  any  reason 
to  think  that  Papias  did  directly  occupy  Iiimself  with  this  subject? 
The  work  of  Papias  was  in  the  hands  of  Anastasius  of  Sinau 
who  (as  we  have  seen)  set  a  verj^  high  value  on  it.  Ho  tells  us 
in  his  ''  Hexaemeron/'*  that  **  the  more  ancient  inteipreters  .  ,  ,  , 
contemplated  the  sayings  about  paradise  Ajnntualliu  and  referred 
them  to  the  Church  of  Christ.''  They  ''  said  that  thero  was  a  cei^ 
tain  spiritual  pa radise/^t  Among  these  **  mor e  ancient  interpretera,** 
of  whom  he  gives  a  list,  he  names  **  the  gi*eat  Papias  of  Hiera- 
poUs,  the  scholar  of  John  the  EvangL^list,  and  Irena*us  of  Lyons.'* 
Here  the  two  are  associated  together  as  dealing  with  this  sami* 
subject  in  the  same  way.  How  much  of  the  exegesis  which 
AnastasiuB  gives  in  the  context,  and  attributes  to  these  ancieoi 
interpreters,  may  be  due  to  Papias  in  particular,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  But  it  may  be  obser\X'd  that  the  expression  '*the  delight  of 
the  paradise,'*  in  the  saj'ing  of  the  eldei*s  reported  by  Irenaius,  ii^ 
taken  from  the  Septuagiut  of  Ezekiel  xxviii.  13,  where  the  Prince 
of  Tyre  is  addiessed,  "  Thou  wast  in  the  delight  of  the  paradise  of 
God  f  and  that  Anastasius  repi-esents  *'  the  interpreters  *'  (among 
whom  he  had  previously  mentioued  Papias)  as  *'  especially  con- 
limmig  their  Wews  of  a  spiritual  paradise  "  by  appealing  to  this 
veiy  passage,  '*  where  God  seems  to  reveal  to  us  enigmatically 
the  fall  of  the  devil  from  heaven/'  the  Prince  of  Tyre  being  Inter- 
preted as  Satan,  and  the  ** stones  of  fire''  the  hosts  of  iuteUigent 
beings ;  and  he  immediately  afterwards  quotes  in  illustmtion  our 
Lords  words  in  Luke  x.  18,  **  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
heaven,"f  *'  See; '  he  concludes,  **  we  have  heard  plainly  tliat  hi' 
was  cast  down  to  the  earth  from  some  pamdise  of  deUght  liigh 
above,  and  from  the  cherubic  coals  of  fire.     (Ezek.  xxviii,  IG.)'" 


•  P*itrni  Gt'trt,  Ixxxii.  p.  9G2  (od.  ^lignti). 

t  Under  itda  **  spiritual  **  intorpretntioa,  AomUbjua  iuoludss  Tiow9  bb  wIcIo  afmii  m 
tlioto  o(  Philo,  who  mterprcts  paraditu}  an  a  phllosopbioal  allo^orr,  aod  lroiiii«i,  mht  j 
rtgarda  it  ae  a  supramimdauo  abod#  :  for  both  arc  oomod^     But  ihoj  Iiato  tbia  ta  (« 
rnon,  that  they  arv  both  oppjooJ  to  n  tL^rrestritil  tojjion  ;  and  thi«  is  obviDi»i|jr  ili*'  t=^il^  ' 
point  ifhieh  he  hiia  in  Tie^v.  j  PutroL  t/nac  laucxfs.  pc  9" ; 
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LI  the  Hexaemeron  of  Ansistasius  I  turn  to  the  Catena  on  the 
Apocalj-psD,  bearing  the  names  of  (Ecumeniufi  and  Arethas,  which 
was  published  by  Cramer,*  and  here  I  find  fresh  confinnatiou*  On 
Rev-  xii.  9,  the  compiler  of  this  commentary  quotes  the  same  pas- 
sage of  St,  Luke  to  which  Aoaetasius  refers.  He  then  goes  on  to 
explain  that  there  was  a  twofold  fall  of  Satan — the  one  at  the  time  of 
the  creation  of  man,  the  other  at  tlie  Iiicamation;  and  he  proceeds — 

Seemg:  then  that  Michael,  the  chief  captain  [of  the  heavenly  hosts], 
could  nut  tolerate  the  pride  of  the  devil,  and  had  long  ago  cast  him  out 
from  his  own  abode  by  warlike  might,  according  as  Ezekiel  »aya,  that 
*  *  he  was  cast  out  by  the  chenil>im  from  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  tire,"  that 
is  to  say,  the  angelic  ranks,  because  '*  iniquities  were  found  in  him  " 
(xxviii.  15,  10)  ;  again  at  the  comiDg  of  Christ,  a?»  has  l)eeD  said  ,  .  ,  he 
hath  fallen  more  completely.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  of  the 
fathers,  especially  of  Fapias  (icat  TraripKnv  Trapaa<xris  koI  naTrtot),  a  successor 
of  the  Evangelist  John  who  wrote  this  very  Apocalypsti  with  which  we 
are  concerned.  Indeed  Papias  speaks  thus  concerning  the  war  in  these 
express  woi-ds :  *■  It  so  befell  that  their  array,"  that  is,  their  waHike  enter- 
prise. **  came  to  nought ;  for  the  great  dragon^  the  old  serpent,  who  is 
also  called  Satan  and  the  devil,  was  cast  down,  yea^  and  was  cast  down 
to  the  earth,  he  and  his  angel^.'^f 

I  turn  again  to  Anastasius ;  and  1  read  in  him  that  "  the  above- 
mentioned  interpreters"  gave  these  explanations  of  paradise  to 
counteract  the  teaching  of  divers  heretics,  among  whom  he 
especially- mentions  the  Opliites  who  **  offered  the  greatest  thanks- 
gi\'ing8  to  the  serpent,  on  the  gronnd  that  by  his  connaels,  and 
by  the  transgression  committed  by  the  woman ♦  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  had  been  boi*n,''}  This  notice  again  confirms  the  ^'iew 
wliich  I  adopted^  that  it  was  the  design  of  Papias  to  supply  an  anti- 
dote to  the  fake  exegesis  of  the  Gnostics.  Thus  everything  hangs 
together,  and  we  seem  to  have  restored  a  lost  piece  of  tineient 
exegesis.  If  this  restoration  is  uncertain  in  its  details,  it  has  at  least 
materially  strengthened  my  position,  that  the  two  sa^dngs  of  the 
elders  respecting  paradise,  quoted  by  Irenasus,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  same  authority',  Papias,  whom  Irenaans  cites  byname  in  the 
intermediate  passage  relating  to  the  millennial  kingdom.  I  munt 
add  my  belief  also  that  v^xj  considerable  parts  of  the  fifth  book 
of  Irenseus,  which  consists  mainly  of  exegesis,  are  borrowed 
trom  the  exegetical  work  of  Papias,  It  is  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  Papias  in  the  eyes  of  Eusebius,  that  he  has  misled  subHequeut 
writei-s,  more  especially  Irenseus,  on  these  eschatolr>gical  subjects, 

*  P.868idq. 

RouHi  (iltt.  Sitzcr,  I.  p.  41)  would  end  the  quotation  from  PHpijvK  at  **thoii  lauv 
I  to  nought;"  but  the  concluding  sentence  aeema  to  b^^  rr?quirod  »a  part  of  tli^- 
.*:..    —hich  otherwise  would  bo  Tery  meamnglesfl,     Papiaa,  „  i  .  4;.  , -i      ...  1 

til  ^^\  emphaflizOB  the  fact  that  Satan  woa  cast  Jotmi  to 

flij'  I  ar»diAO  was  a  aupramundano  rogion.    Aa  I  have  aaj  ,  ,^  _j 

odIj  xajing  of  our  Lord  to  which  we  can  conTenlently  asBign  thU  ei^poaition  is  Luko  x. 

IS,*   St*.  Luke  La  also  the  only  Kvanif'^^llst  who  meutionfl  paradise  (xitiii,  4it). 
E  l»63. 
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ThiH  is  Bpeakiug  testimony  to  the  debt  of  IrenaBiis.  Literary 
property  was  not  an  idea  recognized  by  early  Christian  writers. 
They  were  too  much  absorbed  in  their  subject  to  concern 
themselves  with  their  obKgations  to  others,  or  with  the  obli- 
gations of  others  to  them.  Plagiarism  was  not  a  crime,  where 
they  had  all  Hterary  things  in  common.  Hippolytus,  in  his  chief 
work,  tacitly  borrows  whole  paragraphs,  and  even  chapters,  almost 
word  for  word,  from  Irena)us.  He  mentions  his  name  only  twice, 
and  does  not  acknowledge  his  obUgations  more  than  once.  *  The 
Uberties  which  Hippolytus  takes  with  his  master  Irenaeus,  might  well 
have  been  taken  by  Irenaeus  himself  with  his  predecessor  Papias. 

I  have  adduced  three  distinct  reasons  for  believing  that  Papias 
was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and  their  combined 
force  is  all  the  greater,  because  each  is  independent  of  the  other. 
I  will  now  add  some  other  considerations  pointing  in  the  same 
direction. 

4.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  Papias  "  relates  also  another  story  con- 
cerning a  woman  accused  of  many  sins  before  the  Ljrd,"  and  he 
adds  that  it  is  "contained  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews." 

The  story  in  question  is  allowed  to  be  the  narrative  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  which  appears  in  the  common  texts  of 
tlie  Fouiih  Gospel,  vii.  53 — viii.  11.  In  the  oldest  Greek  MS 
which  contains  this  peiicope,  the  Codex  Bezce,  the  words  '•  taken  in 
adultery"  are  read  "  taken  in  sin."  In  the  Apostolic  Coivstittdionsyt 
where  tliis  incident  is  briefly  related,  the  woman  is  described  as 
**  having  simied."  And  again  RufSiuis,  who  would  possibly  be 
acquainted  with  Jerome's  translation  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  boldly  substitutes  "  a  woman,  an  adulteress,"  for  '*  a 
woman  accused  of  many  sins,"  in  liis  version  of  Eusebius. 

But  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  pericope  is  an  interpolation 
Avhere  it  stands.  All  considerations  of  external  e^'idence  are  against 
it.  It  is  wanthig  in  all  the  Greek  MSS.  before  the  sixth  century ; 
it  was  originally  absent  in  all  the  oldest  versions — Latin,  Syriac, 
Egj'ptian,  Gothic;  it  is  not  referred  to,  as  part  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
before  the  latter  half  of  tlie  fourth  century.  Nor  is  the  internal 
e\'idence  less  fatal.  It  is  expressed  in  language  quite  foreign  to 
St.  John's  style,  and  it  interrupts  the  tenor  of  his  nairative.  The 
EvangeUst  is  here  relating  Christ's  discourses  on  "  the  last  day, 
that  great  day,  of  the  feast"  of  Tabernacles.  Our  Lord  seizes  on 
tlie  two  most  prominent  features  in  the  ceremonial — the  pouring 
out  of  the  water  from  Siloam  upon  the  altar,  and  the  illumination 
of  the  city  by  flaming  torches,  hghted  in  the  Temple  area.  Each 
in  succession  furnishes  Him  with  imagery  illustrating  His  own 
person  and  work.     In  the  iminterrupted  narrative,  the  one  topic 

•  Hej:  ffin\  vl  42,  ,>5.  t  ii.  24. 
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follows  directly  upon  the  other.  He  states  first,  that  the  streaiiis 
of  litHng  water  flow  from  Him  (\iL  3T  fieq.).  He  speaks  *' again'* 
(iniXiv},  and  declares  that  He  is  the  %/ii  of  the  whole  world  {viiu 
12  seq.).  But  the  intervention  of  this  story  dislocates  the  whole 
naiTative,  introducing  a  change  of  time,  of  scene,  of  subject. 

On  the  cjther  hand^  it  will  be  felt  that  the  incident,  though  mis- 
placed here,  must  be  authentic  in  itself.  Its  ethical  pitch  is  far 
above  anytliing  which  could  have  been  invented  for  Him  by  Hiw 
disciples  and  followers,  *'  whose  character  and  idiosyncrasies.'^  as 
Mr.  Mill  says,  "were  of  a  totally  different  sort."*  They  had 
neither  the  capacity  to  imagine  nor  the  will  to  invent  an  incident, 
which,  while  embodjdng  the  loftiest  of  all  moml  teaching,  would 
seem  to  them  dangerously  lax  in  its  moral  tendencies. 

But,  if  so,  how  came  it  to  find  a  place  in  the  copies  of  St. 
John's  Go8i>el  ?  Ewald  incidentally  throws  out  a  suggestion  t 
that  it  was  originally  written  on  the  margin  of  some  ancient 
manuscript,  to  illustrate  the  words  of  Clirist  in  John  viii,  15,  **  Yc 
judge  after  the  flesh;  I  judge  no  man/'  Tliis  liint  he  has  not 
followed  up,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  valuable.  The 
pericope  in  question  occurs,  in  most  authorities  wliich  contain  it, 
after  vii.  52 ;  in  one  MS,  however  it  stands  after  \ii.  36 ;  and 
in  several  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  Tliis  is  just 
what  might  have  been  expected  if  it  was  written,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  margin  of  a  MS.  containing  two  or  three  columuB 
on  a  page.  When  transferred  from  the  margin  to  the  text,  it 
would  find  a  place  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  it 
least  interfered  A\"ith  the  narrative,  or,  if  no  suitable  place  appeared, 
it  woidd  be  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  book.  It  should  be 
added,  that  some  good  cursives  give  it  at  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  of  St.  Luke^ — the  most  appropriate  position,  histori- 
cally, that  could  be  found  for  it.  Whether  this  was  an  independent 
insertion  in  St.  Luke,  or  a  transference  from  St*  John  made  on 
critical  grounds,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

But  il  tills  was  the  motive  of  the  insertion,  what  was  its  source  f 
Have  we  not  here  one  of  those  illustrative  anecdotes  wliich  Papias 
derived  from  the  report  of  the  elders,  and  to  which  he  **  did  not 
scruple  to  give  a  place  along  with  his  interpretations'*  of  our 
Lord's  sa  j"ings  1    Its  introduction  as  an  illustration  of  the  words  in 

IJohn  \riii.  15  would  thus  be  an  exact  parallel  to  the  treatnient  of 
the  saying  in  Matthew  xxvi*  29,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of 
thiB  paper. t  A  reader  or  transcriber  of  St,  John,  familiar  with 
Papias«  woidd  copy  it  down  in  liis  margin,  either  from  Papias  him- 
Blf  or  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews;  and  hence  it  would  gain 
currency.  The  Cod^x  Btzm^  the  oldest  Greek  manuscript  by  two 
L 


♦  17kr«€  i^iKtiVJf,  p.  254,  f  IHt  JcJiawtKisc/nm  Srhri/t€v,  p.  271. 
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or  three  centuries  which  contains  this  narrative,  is  remarkable  for 
its  additions.  May  we  not  suspect  that  others  besides  this  pericope 
(I  would  name  especially  our  Lord's  saying  to  the  man  whom  He 
found  working  on  the  sabbath)  were  derived  from  this  exegetical 
work  of  Papias?  At  all  events  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as  con- 
taining "  some  strange  parables  and  teachings  of  the  Saviour,  and 
some  other  matters  more  or  less  fabulous  (/xv^iKow-cpa),"  which  Papias 
derived  from  oral  tradition. 

5.  I  have  aheady  suggested  that  the  notice  relating  to  St.  Mark 
in  Papias  might  have  been  given  to  explain  some  peculiarities  in 
the  Second  Gospel,  as  compared  with  St.  John.  This  conjecture, 
standing  alone,  appears  to  have  a  very  sUght  value,  but  it  assumes 
a  higher  importance  when  we  find  that  a  writer  who  was  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Papias  speaks  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  in 
this  same  way  and  with  this  same  motive. 

The  extract  from  the  Muratorian  fragment  relating  to  the 
Gospels  has  been  given  above.*  The  writer  is  obviously  desirous 
of  accounting  for  the  differences  in  the  four  Evangelists.  As  the 
fragment  is  mutilated  at  the  beginning,  we  cannot  say  what  he 
wrote  about  the  First  Gospel.  But  the  half  sentence  which  alone 
survives  of  his  account  of  the  Second  Gospel  tells  its  own  tale ; 
*'  Quibus  interfuit  et  ita  tamen  posuit."  It  is  evident  that  he,  like 
Papias,  describes  St.  Mark  as  dependent  on  the  oral  preaching  of 
St.  Peter  for  his  information  respecting  Christ's  life.  He  "set 
down"  such  facts  as  he  knew  from  haWng  been  "present"  when 
the-  Apostle  related  them  to  his  hearers.  If  the  words  them- 
selves had  left  any  room  for  doubt,  it  would  be  cleared  up  by  his 
accoimt  of  the  Third  Gospel,  which  follows  immediately.  St. 
Luke,  he  tells  us,  was  a  follower  of  St.  Paul,  and  so  wrote  his 
Gospel ;  **  but  neither  did  he  (dAA*  ovK  auros)  see  the  Lord  in  the 
flesh,"  and  so  he  gave  sucli  information  as  came  within  his  reach. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  declares  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
Aviitten  by  John,  a  personal  disciple  of  Christ,  at  the  instance  and 
with  the  sanction  of  other  personal  disciples  like  himself.  Hence, 
he  argues,  though  there  must  necessarily  be  differences  in  detail 
yet  this  docs  not  affect  the  faith  of  beUevers,  since  there  is  perfect 
accordance  on  the  main  points,  and  all  the  Gospels  alike  are 
inspired  by  the  same  Spirit.  At  the  same  time,  the  authority  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  paramount,  as  the  record  of  an  immediate 
eye-witness;  and  this  claim  John  asserts  for  himself  in  the 
opening  of  his  Epistle,  when  he  declares  that  he  has  written 
what  he  himself  had  seen  and  heard. 

Probably,  if  the  notice  of  St.  Mark  had  not  been  mutilated,  the 
coincidence  would  have  been  found  to  be  still  greater.     Even  as 
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it  etanda  this  account  throws  great  light  on  the  nuti<x*  of  Papias* 
Th».*  MnnitoriHU  writer  lays  stress  on  the  secondary*  character  of 
St.  Mark  fi  account ;  so  does  Papias.  The  Muratorian  writer  quotes 
from  the  First  Epistle  of  St,  John  in  evidence  :  so  did  Papias. 
We  are  not  told  ivitb  what  object  Papias  adduced  this  testimooy 
from  the  Epistle ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  plausil :»le  liypothesis  that  he 
had  the  same  end  in  view  as  the  Muratorian  ^\^iter.  It  should  be  ob- 
served also  that  Eusebius  mentions  Papias  as  quoting  not  only  the 
Fii-st  Epistie  of  St  John,  but  also  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter. 
May  not  the  two  have  been  connected  togetlier  in  the  context  of 
Papias,  as  they  are  in  the  notice  of  Eusebius  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that 
Papias  had  already  said  sometliing  of  the  relations  existing 
between  St-  Peter  and  St.  Mark  previously  to  the  extract  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  Second  Gospel ;  for  ho  there  refers  back 
to  a  preceding  notice,  "  But  afterwards,  as  I  smd^  he  followed 
Peter/'  Would  he  not  naturally  have  quoted,  as  illustrating 
these  relations,  the  reference  to  the  Evangelist  in  the  Apostle's 
own  letter,  **  Marcus  my  son  saluteth  you**  (1  Pet.  v.  13)?  If 
the  whole  of  the  Muratorian  writer's  notice  of  the  Second  Gospel 
had  been  preserved,  wi*  shtiuld  not  improbably  have  tound  a 
parallelism  here  also.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  resemblance 
is  enough  to  suggest  that  the  Munituriun  writer  was  acquainted 
with  the  w*ork  of  Papias,  and  that  he  borrowed  his  contmst 
between  the  secondary  evidence  of  St,  Mark  and  the  primary 
evidence  of  St  John  from  tliis  earUer  writer. 

And  such  a  contrast  offers  a  highly  natural  explanation  of 
Papias  motive.  The  testimony  of  the  elder  respecting  the  cora- 
position  of  St.  Mark's  Ctospel  was  introduced  by  him,  as  we  saw» 
to  explain  its  phenomena*  Though  strictly  accurate  in  its  relation 
of  facts,  as  far  as  it  went,  this  Gospel  had,  he  tells  us,  two  draw- 
backs, wliich  it  owed  to  its  secondary  character.  The  account 
could  not  be  taken  as  compU-fe,  and  the  order  could  not  be  assumed 
to  be  strictly  chronologkaL  In  other  words,  compared  with  the 
other  evangelical  narratives  wliich  Papias  had  in  view,  it  showed 
omiAiiion^  and  transjiosllwrm,  A  comparison  with  St.  John  s  narra- 
tive would  yield  many  instances  of  both.  We  have  ample  evi- 
dence that  within  a  very  few  years  after  Papias  wrote,  the 
differences  between  St,  John  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  had  already 
begun  to  attract  attention.  The  Muratorian  Avriter  is  a  com- 
jetent  witness  to  thi«,  nor  does  he  st^nd  alone*  Claudius 
IpoUinaris,  who  succeeded  Papias  in  the  see  of  Hierapohs,  perhaps 
immediately,  certainly  within  a  very  few  years,  mentions  that 
>n  tlie  sliowing  of  some  persons  **  the  Gospels  seem  to  lie  at 
rariance  \Wth  one  another.'**     He  is  referring  especially  to  the 
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account  of  the  Crucifixion  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  re- 
spectively. 

It  ifl  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Muratorian  writer's  account 
of  St.  Matthew  also  has  not  been  preserved ;  for  here  again  we 
should  expect  much  Ught  to  be  thrown  on  the  corresponding 
account  in  Papias.  Why  did  Papias  introduce  this  notice  of  the 
Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew!  We  may  suspect  that  the 
same  motive  which  induced  him  to  dwell  on  the  secondary  char- 
acter of  St.  Mark's  knowledge  led  him  also  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was  not  an  original,  but  a  transla* 
tion.  I  turn  to  an  exegetical  work  of  Eusebius,  and  I  find  this 
father  dealing  with  the  difierent  accoimts  of  two  EvangeUsts  in  this 
veiy  way.  He  undertakes  to  solve  the  question,  why  St.  Matthew 
(xxviii.  1)  says  that  the  resurrection  was  revealed  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene on  the  evening  of  (or  "  late  on ")  the  sabbath  (^c  <raj8- 
pdnav),  whereas  St.  John  (xx.  1)  places  this  same  incident 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (t^  /it^  twv  aafifidnar) ;  and  among 
other  explanations  which  he  oflfers  is  the  following : — 

The  expression  "  on  the  eveninp:  of  the  sabbath  "  is  due  to  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Scripture ;  for  the  Evangelist  Matthew  published  (iropc&uicc) 
his  Grospel  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  but  the  person  who  rendered  it  into  the 
Greek  language  changed  it,  and  called  the  hour  dawning  on  the  Lord's  day 

He  adds,  that  each  Evangelist  corrects  any  misapprehension  which 
might  arise — St.  Matthew  by  adding  "as  it  began  to  dawn 
towards  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  St.  John  by  a  similar  qualifying 
expression  "  when  it  was  yet  dark."  Being  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  Papias,  Eusebius  might  have  borrowed  this  mode  of 
explanation,  if  not  this  very  explanation,  from  him. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  on  this  hypothesis  the  motive  of 
Papias  must  have  appeared  in  the  context,  and  that,  if  it  had  so 
appeared,  Eusebius  must  have  quoted  it.  The  reply  is  simple. 
Papias  must  in  any  case  have  had  some  object  or  other  in  citing 
this  testimony  of  the  presbyter,  and  none  is  given.  But  I  would 
answer  further,  that  under  the  supposed  circmnstances  Eusebius 
was  not  likely  to  quote  the  context.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
not  done  so  in  a  ver^'  similar  case,  where  he  tears  out  a  fragment 
from  a  passage  in  Irenaeus  which  intimately  affects  the  relations  of 
the  Evangelists  to  one  another.t  He  commences  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  and  extracts  just  as  much  as  serves  his  immediate  pur- 
pose, leaving  out  everytliing  else.     On  this  point,  I  am  glad  that  I 

•  QftfFsi.  ad  Afan'n.  2.  iv.  ]\  941  (cd.  Migne).  Jerome,  who  seems  to  have  had 
Eusebius  before  him,  says  more  plainly  (Epist.  120,  adHedib.  L  p.  826): — "  Mihi  Tidetor 
evangel] sta  Matthseus  qui  evangolium  Hebrwo  sermone  conscripsit,  non  tarn  vespere 
dixinse  quam  fero^  et  eum  qui  intorpretatus  est,  verbi  ambignitate  dec«ptam,  non  «n> 
interprotatiim  esse  sod  vr.tptre.*" 
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ea^reckou  beforehand  on  the  a^seiit  c»t  tlie  author  of  "  Super- 
natural Religion  "  himself.  Speaking  of  this  «,-xtract  from  Irenteus, 
he  says,  **Xotlung  could  be  further  frooi  the  desire  or  intention  of 
Eueebiue  than  to  repreeent  any  diecurdanee  between  the  GoBpele/** 
I  do  not  mdeed  join  in  the  vulgar  outcry  against  the  dishonesty 
of  Eueebiue,  Wherever  1  have  been  able  to  investigate  the 
charge,  I  have  found  it  baseless.  We  have  ample  evidence  that 
Eusebius  was  prepared  to  face  the  difficulties  in  harmonizing  the 
Gospels,  when  the  subject  came  properly  before  him.  But  here  he 
might  fairly  exeuee  himself  from  entering  upon  a  topic  which  had 
no  bearing  on  his  immediate  purpot»e,  and  wliich  once  started 
would  require  a  lengthy  discuseion  to  do  justice  to  it.  Moreover 
it  is  obvious  that  he  is  very  impatient  Tvith  Papias.  He  tells  us 
twice  over  that  he  has  confined  his  extracts  to  the  very  narrowest 
limits  which  bare  justice  to  his  subject  would  allow  jf  he  warns  his 
readers  that  there  are  a  great  many  traditions  in  Papias  w^hich  he 
has  passed  over;  and  he  refers  them  to  the  book  it-self  for  further 
infonnation.  Though  exceptionally  long  in  itself  compared  with 
his  notices  of  other  early  Christian  writers,  his  account  of  Papias 
is,  we  may  infur,  exceptionally  brief  in  proporrion  to  the  amount 
of  material  which  this  father  afforded  for  such  extracts. 

iu  I  have  said  nothing  yet  about  the  direct  testimony  of  a  late 
anonymous  writer,  which  (if  it  could  be  accepted  as  truetwoi-thy) 
would  be  decisive  on  the  point  at  issue. 

In  an  argument  prefixed  to  this  Gospel  in  a  Vatican  MS,  which 
18  assigned  to  the  ninth  century,  we  read  as  follows : —        * 

The  Gf^apel  of  John  was  made  knowu  (manifeatatnm),  and  given  to  the 
I'lnirches  by  John  while  he  yet  remained  in  the  body  (adhuc  in  rorpore 
eonstituto) ;  as  (♦me)  Papiiii*  by  naiue,  of  llieruixjlis,  a  beloved  dij^ciple  of 
John,  has  related  hi  his  exoteric,  ihat  is,  in  his  last  live  books  (in  exotericie. 
id  est,  in  extremiM  qninque  lii*ri«) ;  but  he  wrote  down  the  Go8|)el  at  the 
dictation  of  John,  €orre<:tly  (descripsit  vero  evfingehnm  dictante  Johamie 
recte)*  Bnt  Murtnon  the  heretic,  when  he  had  I leen  censured  (improbatus) 
by  Lim^^et^use  he  held  hei'etical  opinions  (eo  fjuod  contraria  sentiebat), 
was  cast  off  by  John.  Now  he  had  brong^ht  writings  or  letters  to  him 
from  the  brethren  that  were  in  Pontus.  J 

No  stress  can  be  laid  on  testimony  derived  from  a  passage  which 
contains  such  obvious  anachronisms  and  other  inaccuracies ;  but 
the  mention  of  Papias  here  courts  inquiry,  and  time  will  not  be 
ill  sfient  in  the  endeavour  to  account  for  it.  It  will  be  worth 
while*  at  all  events,  to  dispose  of  an  erroneoue  explanation  which 
has  foiuul  Bome  favour.     When  attention  was  firet  called  to  this 


t  4^*  kx  rols  fiKofmBf7i  oi/airi^i^ayrtf  itpayitaiwt  yvy  xf*Q<r64itriffi€Pi  w.  t.  A>,  Add 

X  Thi»«  iirgum^ut  to  St.  J  I   was  pablinhtjd  loug  Ago  bj  GArdioal  Tbom».^}uji 

{(Pp.  t*  T».  *i44) ;  but  it  biy  l  until  uttentiufl  was  called  to  it  bv  Aborle,  Thevlvtj. 
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passage  by  Aberle  and  Tischendorf,  Overbeck  met  them  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  notice  was  taken  from  a  spurious  work 
ascribed  to  Papias.  He  supposed  that  some  one  had  forged  five 
additional  books  in  the  name  of  this  father,  in  which  he  had 
gathered  together  a  mass  of  fabulous  matter,  and  had  entitled 
them  "  Exoterica,"  attaching  them  to  the  genuine  five  books.  To 
this  work  he  assigned  also  the  notice  respecting  the  four  Maries 
which  bears  the  name  of  Papias.*  This  explanation  might  have 
been  left  to  itself  if  it  had  remained  as  a  mere  hypothesis  of 
Overbeck's,  but  it  has  been  recently  accepted  by  Hilgenfeld,  He 
speaks  of  these  five  "  exoteric  "  books,  as  attached  to  "  the  five 
esoteric  or  genuine  books ; "  and  to  this  source  he  attributes  not 
only  the  account  of  the  four  Maries,  but  also  a  notice  relating 
to  the  death  of  St.  John  which  is  given  by  Georgius  Hamartolos 
on  the  authority  of  Papias.t 

This  however  seems  to  be  altogether  a  mistake.  We  find  no  notice 
or  trace  elsewhere  of  any  such  spurious  work  attributed  to  Papias. 
Moreover  these  titles  are  quite  unintelligible.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  five  genuine  books  should  be  called  "  esoteric,"  or  the 
five  spurious  books  "exoteric."  About  the  notice  of  the  four 
Maries  again  Hilgenfeld  is  in  error.  It  is  not  taken  from  any 
forged  book  fathered  upon  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  but  from  a 
genuine  work  of  another  Papias,  a  Latin  lexicographer  of  the 
eleventh  century.  This  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis,  as  Hilgenfeld 
assumes,  but  an  indisputable  fact,  as  any  one  can  test  who  will 
refer  to^he  work  itself,  of  which  MSS  exist  in  some  libi-aries,  and 
which  was  printed  four  times  in  the  fifteenth  century.}  Nor 
again  does  the  passage  in  Georgius  Hamartolos  give  any 
countenance  to  this  theory.  This  writer,  after  saying  that  St. 
John  sui-vived  the  rest  of  the  twelve  and  then  suffered  as  a 
martyr  {fiaprvpiov  icanyftWat),  continues : — 

For  Papias,  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  having'  been  an  eye-witness  of 
him,  says  in  the  second  book  (\6yw)  of  the  "Oracles  of  the  Lord"  (tQv 
KvpiaKtDv  XoyiW)  that  he  was  slain  Iby  tiie  Jews,  liaving,  as  is  clear,  with 

his  brother  James,  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Chiist "Ye  shall 

drink  my  cup,"  &c.§ 

Here  we  have  an  obvious  error.  The  fate  which  really  befell 
James  is  attributed  to  John.      Georgius   Hamartolos    therefore 

*  Overb€ck*a  article  is  in  Hilgenfold'g  Zeitschr.  f,  Wissensch.  TheoL  x.  p.  68  b^. 
(Irt67).  The  notice  relating  to  the  four  Claries  will  bo  found  in  Routh,  ReL  Sacr.  L 
p.  16. 

t  Einhftung,  p.  63  (1875);  comp.  Zeitschr.  f.  Wfssensch.  TheoL  xviii.  p.  269  (1875). 

X  I  verified  this  for  myself  ten  years  ago,  and  published  the  result  in  the  first  edition 
of  my  Ctft/ati'ans,  p.  259  seq.  (1865).  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Westcott  ascertained 
the  same  fact  from  a  friend,  and  announced  it  in  the  second  edition  of  his  History  of 
the  Canon, 

§  This  fragment  waa  first  published  byXolte,  Theolog,  Quarfa/scAr.  xlir.  p.  466  (lSe2>. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  fragments  of  Papias  given  bj  HilgonfeM,  ZtitBekr, 
f,  WiMfm^ch,  Theol.  (187.'),  p.  258. 
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cannot  be  quoting  directly  from  Papias,  for  Papiae  cannot  have 
reported  the  martifnhm  of  John,  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Papjas 
eeeiiis  plainly  to  have  been  the  ultimate  Bource  of  his  information. 
The  work  is  precisely  and  correctly  quoted.  The  general  tenor 
accords  with  the  main  object  of  Papias'  book — the  exposition  of 
a  saying  of  Christ,  and  the  illubtratiun  of  it  by  a  etory  derived 
from  tradition.  This  being  so,  the  error  is  moet  easily  explained 
by  a  lacuna.  In  the  intermediate  authority  from  whom  Georgius 
got  the  reference,  some  words  must  have  dropped  out ;  a  line  t»r 
two  may  have  been  omitted  in  his  copy ;  and  the  sentence  may 
have  mn  in  the  original  somewhat  in  this  way;  TTaTrw  .  .  .  <^«w7ic€t 

(>Tt    liadwrj^  [//ev  vtto  tov  Poj^atW  ^oatActu?  #caTc8i*cijur6'»j  p.apTVpaiv  cts  Tldrfiov^ 

'loiwD^os  Sc]  VTTO  louSfuwv  dtnrfpt^T],  "Papias  says  that  John  [was  con- 
demned by  the  Roman  emperor  (and  sent)  to  Patnios  for  bearing 
witness  (to  the  truth)  while  James]  was  slain  by  the  Jews:'* 

The  hypothesis  of  a  spurious  Papias  therefore  is  wholly  unsup- 
ported ;  and  we  must  seek  some  other  explanation  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  Vatican  MS.  This  passage  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
notices  gathered  from  difierent  sources.  The  account  of  Marcion, 
with  which  it  closes,  involves  an  anachronism  (to  say  nothing  else), 
and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  iiiter%4ew  be- 
tween St.  John  and  Cerinthus  and  that  between  Polycaip  and 
Marcion,  which  are  related  by  Irena^us  in  the  same  context,!  The 
earlier  part,  referring  to  Papias,  is  best  explained  in  another  way 
— by  clerical  errors  and  mistranslation  rather  than  by  Ijfstorieal 
confusion.  The  word  **  exotericis  '*  ought  plainly  to  be  read, 
**  exegeticis/'J  In  some  handwritings  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
centuiy,  where  the  letters  have  a  r<iund  form,  the  suljstitution  of 
OT  for  EG  would  be  far  from  difficult.  §  In  this  case  t^ctremis^ 
which  should  perhaps  be  read  t'.rfejws^  m  the  Latin  intuipreta- 
tion  of  the  false  reading  t\toUrlci».      Thus  purged  of  errors,  the 


*  This  BolnlJoti  oF  the  difficultf  bj  meuis  of  a  Iacqua  was  HTiggo«fced  to  mo  bj  a 

■ioijil.     In  following  up  the  suggest  ion,  I  have  Jtifttjrt«U  the  missing  wonls  tram  tlio 

aHpI  pAABtig^  in  Orijifeo,  t(y  whieh  Qeo?gias  HamATtolos  rofpra  in  ti>is  verr  eduk^xt : 

"w  Matth.  torn.  xvi.  It  (IIT.  p.  710  aoq.,  DeUtrao).  TrKu^Koai  l\  woj'fjpioy  Kal  rh  fidwrnr^a 

iBairTiir$Tf(raif  at  roxi  Z*$tSaiov  vlof,  ttrfiirfp  ^HpcvJijs  f^iv  ajifKr^ty^p  ^lixKitf^uv  rbi^  *lwdyyv0u 

mpax^^P^fr  ^  ^i  PufAodtifi'  ^ani^tvv,  ^t  4f  wapd^o<ri$  SiSdttrtfd,   warfSfffaure  Tiy'Ia-r^!— -      -  -"j- 

tfdfta  8id  rhv  t^s  oAtjtf^ia?  Kt^oy  (U  Har^v;/  tijj'  yrfffoy.    It  mnst  bo  not J<Tt>d  i  ;h 

lifers  to  thiB  pivB&nge  of  <.>rig<*n  nn  tf^Htimony  that  St,  John  jnijf'ercd  tnar  ui 

Di&taking  the  bcdsc  of  ^aprvpovpra.     This  is  exactly  th«  on-or  which  I  suggfeteii  tte  iia 

jtpUnptton  of   th<*  M'}nr!*»nDs^  notieo  of  John  MaUIh^  ro«pecting  the  deufch  of  Iguatius 

"(CojfT>  iry.  IrtTo,  p^363). 

t  ^  Acltfit^^fi  K«tierge*chivhtr,  p.  237  (1B75).     Though  the 

i(Oti<-o   ju      irti;     V.   %,       ;/,,.   mj,   17  (p.  81*8)  ujAkes  Maroi  "   -■   ^  -  ♦— - -   of    ibe 

l^pofitltfH,  th(:T*3  ifcohvioujsly  *otDe  enor  in  tho  text.     All  ^t  -^  trust- 

iorthyj  AHsigTia  him  to  a  latter  date.     The  Bubject  is  fully  ,        ,       -  in  the 

DO  text  nf  ih»^  pus^aage  to  which  I  have  given  a  reference.    See  idno  Zahn  in  ZtiUfh 

itMt  Thf-rJ,   1M7.>.  p.  ^2, 

iAi  /C9C08|'*  for  which  Hilgc*ufe]d  rightly  rtu>»hlitut«d '*  exegetjcifc. 

This  <3verbeek'«  -jug^'eation  of  the  apurioua  Pupiiis. 

J  Tbo  piinio/rup  t*-,  .^i'^.  a,  7,  in,  20,  in  the  fteriea  published  by  tho  Psihi^ogmphical 
go<?iotT,  will  show  fairly  what  I  mean. 
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roferoiico  to  Papiafl  presents  no  difficulties.  We  may  suppose  that 
Papias,  having  reported  some  saying  of  St.  John  on  the  authority 
of  the  eld(?rs,  went  on  somewhat  as  follows :  "  And  this  accords 
with  wliat  we  find  in  his  own  Gospel,  which  he  gave  to  the 
Cliurches  when  he  was  still  in  the  body''  (m  h/  t«  awfiari  Ka^ctrTwo?). 
In  this  contrast  between  the  story  repeated  after  his  death  and  the 
(Gospel  taken  down  from  his  lips  during  his  Ufetime,  we  should  have 
an  explanation  of  the  words  adhuc  in  corpore  constitutor  which  other- 
wise Hoeiii  altogether  out  of  place.  The  word  constituto  shows 
ohMirly,  1  think,  that  the  passage  must  have  been  translated  from 
tlie  (Iroek.  If  St.  John's  authorship  of  the  Gospel  had  been  men- 
tioiu^d  in  this  incidental  way,  Eusebius  would  not  have  repeated 
it»  lUiloKs  he  departed  from  his  usual  practice.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  statement  that  Papias  was  the  amanuensis  of  the  Evangelist 
vkxn  hardly  be  correct,  though  it  occurs  elsewhere.*  Whether  it 
was  derived  fix>m  a  misimderstanding  of  Papias,  or  of  some  one 
t»Ise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  But  I  venture  to  sugg»E«t  a 
sohitiiUK  Papias  may  have  i^uoted  the  Gospel  *'  delivered  by  J.:>n 
to  the  rhurohes,  which  thet/  wrote  down  from  his  lips"  (o  arr^fum&ar 
ilini  Tur  oTo/iaros  avrov) :  and  some  later  writer,  mistaking  th-? 
an^big'uousdirtypa^r,  intorpnted  it,  *'  /wrote  down,^  thus  thaV- t 
Papias  himself  the  amanuensis,t  The  dictation  of  St.  Jcczl's 
Gv>spel  is  suggested,  as  I  have  said  already,  by  internal  evidrc-i^r 
also.  Hero  again,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  practi'>r  -e-i»r- 
wlion\  Eusebius  would  be  more  likely  than  not  to  omit  >tz^:1  s 
statement,  if  it  was  made  tluus  casually.  Tliis  seems  to  niv  trif  ::»•:»?: 
pn^ln^ble  explanation  of  the  whole  passage.  But  obvi  o^ltt  r-:« 
weight  can  be  attached  to  such  e\'idence.  Like  the  state zlitct  i 
John  Malalas  respect  in, ir  Tgr.arius,  which  I  considered  in  i  5.  mr: 
l^jiper,  it  is  discredited  by  it<  comi>anionshipwith  an  ana:2ir -lisr-. 
thouijli  the  anachrv>msm  is  not  so  flairrant  as  those  f  T-  Ir 
Malalas^  ami  the  stator.uiit  itself  doos  not,  like  his.  c::L"r:T*£}:^ 
the  unanimous  tostimv^r.y  vf  all  the  prt-oovfcg  centuriesw 

But  the  author  of  ••  Sujvniatural  K<.-li5rIv^n"  clo^^es  witzi  m.  u^zn- 
:nov,t,  which  he  si^nir.s  tv"  thir.k  a  lVm::dab!e  obstacle  to  lit  i^tOirf 
th,^l  l\ipias  rxxx^giiiiovl  the  Fv  urth  G\>5pel  as  the  work  of  St.^'  ran. ; — 

AiKirew  v>t  iVcscwjL  in  the  w: *l^ :  >  Lis OTmse-^ary  on  tbe  Xz* \r^*Trjn^^ 
r.>en:?v>RS  ih*:  P^pcis  -:jkirVA:-«e-:  *•  :be  one^t'Elhy"'"  ri  l^^'g-tr-  a  f 
th*t  Kv>ik,  V  r  :ti  .^her  w,>ri5;,  ::>  ii».>5:  i:-c  :ci*r.ii.  .'  .  .  N  .tit,  i»*  misc. 
:ix^xY>\  h*ve  rwx^^lsied  :be  ^>  k  as  tbe  woci  c«  tbe  A>.«ca*  .""•  iia^  ui^d 
>"rv  sii*a  b«;^^Jk:Vc  si>.  w  ;^:  i:  ,<  in::.;cs>::Ce  :i4i  ibe  ^b.x  .c  :ai*  Jo*-- 
o^y*,^^  i*  ;^<lP  *;i:bor  .^^  :bt  iV  ti:*e«l :  "rlie^fce,  ir  tii<  wiy  iij*v  ?^4T«a^  » 

*    -     V 

*  *>-  'ii^^  ^.*lLhMft^a  m^  i»T-f  >o.-^  "S---^*.  
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ii  Argument  however  is  an  anachronism.    Many  very  eon- 

lerablo  critics  of  the?  nineteenth  century,  it  is  true,  maintain  that 
the  two  works  cannot  have  come  from  the  same  author,  1  do  not 
stop  now  to  ask  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong ;  but  the  nine- 
teenth c^'ntniy  is  not  the  second.  In  the  second  ccutnry  there  Ib 
nut  the  Khghteet  evidence  that  a  single  wn'ter  feh  any  difficulty 
on  this  score,  or  attempted  to  separate  the  authorship  of  the  two 
hooks*  It  is  tnio  that  EiiBobinn  mentions  one  or  two  authore, 
M*hose  works  nnfortimately  ai-e  loet,  as  using  the  Apocalypse, 
while  he  does  not  mention  their  using  the  Gospel;  and  tliis  negative 
fact  has  obviously  misled  many.  But  hero  again  the  inference 
arises  frum  a  fundamental  misconceptif*n  of  his  puiposu,  I  have 
shown  that  his  principles  required  him  to  notice  quotations  from 
and  references  tv  thu  Apocalypse  in  every  early  writer,  because  the 
authorship  and  canonicity  tjf  the  work  had  been  questioned  by 
Church  wi'iters  before  his  time ;  whereas  it  would  lead  him  to 
ignore  all  such  in  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  because  no  ques- 
tion had  ever  been  entertauied  within  the  Church  respecting  it. 
This  indeed  is  precisely  what  he  does  with  Theophilus ;  he  refers 
to  tliis  father's  use  of  tlie  Apocalj-pse,  and  he  ignores  liis  direct 
quotations  from  the  Gospel.  The  inku-ence  therefore  must  be  set 
aside  as  a  fallacy.  Beyond  this,  all  the  direct  evidence  points 
the  uther  way.  There  wa^  indeed  a  small  sect  or  section  of  men 
outside  the  jialu  of  the  Church,  before  the  close  of  the  eeeond  cen- 
tury, who  rejected  the  Gospel,  but  they  rejected  die  Apocalypse 
also.  Moreover  they  ascribed  both  to  a  sinfjk  author,  and  (what  is 
more  important  srill)  this  author  was  Ceriuthus,  a  conternporari/  of 
St.  John^  Thus  the  veiy  opponents  of  the  Gospel  in  the  second 
century  are  witJi esses  not  nuly  to  the  very  early  date  of  the  two 
writings,  but  also  to  the  identity  of  authomhip.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  Clmrch  writer  T;\nthout  exception  during  this  century 
(so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes)  who  accepted  the  one  accepted 
the  other  also.  The  moBt  doubtfid  case  is  Justm  Martyr,  who 
litifers  by  name  to  the  Apocalypse ;  but  even  Ildgenfeld  says  that 
it   is  difiicult  to  deny  the  use  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  his 


Dot  Uj**re  said  thnt  PapJiia  ascribed  the  Apocnlypso  to  St.  Jr^bn  the  Apostle,  or  (jr<?n  that 

[ho  qiiot4?d  it  by  name.     Onrauthor'a  argument  therefore  bv<?iiks  down  from  lack  of  eri- 

1 4eiicc.     It  eceiu.<*  probnblo  however,  that  he  would  ascribe  it  to  St.  John,  oven  though 

I  b#  may  DOt  hav**  *iM  m  dihtinctly.    SuHpicion  is  throNvn  on  the  testimony  of  Andreas  by 

1  tLe  fact  t*       "         i.,s  doeii  not  directly  uitution  itjs  use  by  pApiaa,  us  hi»  practice  dao- 

^ht^Tfiyi^  1,     But  I  anppoatj  thilt  Eiiflebiua  ouiittod  any  express  mention  of 

^^-    •  '     '  -  ..  ^^i»  hi^   words  to  be  undoratcod   of  tbo  Apocalypfte>  \shon, 

iue  of  Papias  higher  up,  h*»  said  that  thia  futljor  **Livil 

atB,"  and  "  hftd  not  compr« handed  what  iviva  said  by  tbom 

kmj'tticnily  and  in  figurative  language?  *'  (iv  xfKo^tiypMffi}, 

*  Thofe  person**  ar"  d!^M«s*?d  at  great  length   by  Epiphanins  (^Hoir*  11.)^  ipfho  call* 

I  thrm  AktjL     T  led  al^io,  with  special  roferen*?©  to  tbt?  Ooispf_4,  by  IrenwuR 

liiiL  ll.UX     1'  11  work   "In  dtifenoe  of  the  GoBpt4  and  Ap<«;alyps(7  of 

John,"   ^vh^<-•b    u^h   c.].;    i   uiJy    directed   agftinfit   them.       It  may   be   fuspo<?tcd    that 

}  Epiphanixin  ib  largidy  indribtcjd  to  this  work  for  hia  refntsition  of  thorn* 

\\iL.  XXVI,  3  L 
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oase.*  Melito  again  commented  on  the  Apocalypse;  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  (as  I  trust  to  show  hereafter)  that  he  recognized 
the  Fourth  Gospel  also.  Both  books  alike  are  used  in  the  Letter 
of  the  GalUcan  Churches  (a.d.  177).  Both  alike  are  accepted  by 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  by  the  Muratorian  writer,  by  Irenasus,  and 
by  Clement.  It  is  the  same  during  the  first  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  Hippolytus  and  Origen,  place  them 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  attribute  them  to  the  same  Apostle. 
The  first  distinct  trace  of  an  attempt  to  separate  the  authorship 
of  the  two  books  appears  in  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,!  who 
wrote  about  the  middle  or  early  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. Even  he  argues  entirely  upon  considerations  of  internal 
criticisrii,  and  does  not  pretend  to  any  traditional  evidence.  He 
accepts  both  works  as  canonical ;  and  ho  questions  the  ApostoUc 
authorship,  not  of  the  Gospel,  but  of  the  Apocalypse. 

J.   B.  LlOHTFOOT. 

•  Kinleitunq  p.  67 ;  comp.  p.  733  seq. 

t  Ensob.  li.  E,  Til.  25.  Qaius  the  Roman  Presbyter,  who  wrote  about  iuD.  220,  is 
often  citod  as  an  earlier  instance  I  gave  reasons  some  years  ago  for  suspecting  that  th>> 
Dialogue  bcariug  this  name  was  really  written  by  Hippolytus  {Journal  of  Pkilologw,  L  p. 
98,  1868)  ;  and  I  have  not  seen  any  cause  since  to  change  this  opinion.  But  whether 
this  bo  so  or  not,  the  words  of  Gains  reported  by  Eusebius  (//*.  E,  iiL  28)  seem  to  bi> 
•wrongly  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  Apocalypse. 
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INDIA  :  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


WITRN  you  afiked  me  to  Bnpplemeiit,  by  a  political  paper,  the 
Btialiously  i*«political  Notes,  whicli  yon  have  allowed  mo 
to  publisli  in  the  CoNTE^tPOKARY,  I  felt  myself  in  a  difficult 
position.  I  have  been  too  much,  for  the  last  feix  years,  behind  the 
scenes,  to  mnke  it  proper  for  me  to  write  much  about  cwv^ent 
Indian  politicFf ;  arid  besides,  to  sit  down  in  cold  blond  to  write  a 
political  essay  upon  India  would  result*  if  one  could  bring  oneself 
to  do  it*  in  the  production,  not  of  an  luiicle,  but  of  a  volume, 

I  replied  accordingly  to  your  suggestion,  that  I  could  not 
attempt  to  write  a  poHtical  paper  unless  you  would  give  me  a 
list  of  those  questions  aa  to  which  you  and  your  readers  were 
good  enough  to  wish  to  have  my  opinion.*     That  list  is  now  before 


*  Th«  ntitlinr  "  the  f ollowlog  nrtiolo  liftn  adhered  so  eloBoly  to  the  letter  from  the  Editor 
to  which  bo  1  'Tfl*  that  it  may  conduce  to  cleamosB  to  print  it,  although  it  wii»  not 
%i^rltton  for  pi     i-mtiou  :— 

♦♦  Firit  and  lijri>nu:>8t— I  should  like  to  know  ^oneralJy  in  whAt  sort  of  ways  India  moat 
Atrikei  you  aa  a  hoaclit  to  Eng:land  rather  than  n  hunliJn  and  n  ri»k — I  maan  oi  courao, 
quitfi  ftjwirt  from  the  fact  that  it  h  onrs  now,  and  hna  to  ha  made  the  b«st  of*  la  it  a 
I  Mtren^h  or  a  woakni^sa  ^t  Eo^tandf  and  wliy?  Would  it  have*  been  worth  our  whilo  to 
I  Lake  it,  anppfiRiup:  we  rould  hava  sat  down  beforehand  to  couRidor  the  matter  by  the  light 
[  cyf  tho  future  ?  or  would  it  have  boon  better,  so  far  aa  wc  <^an  now  forecast  Impf^rial 
I  iutoroffts,  to  h;*76  left  it  alone  ?  What,  moreoTor,  would  ho  tho  oconomlcal  disftdrantajfp** 
I  of  drr.ri,,,,,,r  if  iiovv — apart  from  moral  and  sentimouttil  congidorationa  (to  nvhich  I»  for 
[one,  lionhc  weight)? 

*'  1  li'flH  vjiicnc,  I  should  much  like  to  know  to  what  extent  »  poraonal  view  of 

tindia  aiiecU  faith  in  tho  stability  of  our  position  and  rule  thero,  and  in  what  way  it  does 

liio,  and  why.     Then  I  should  ^eatly  like  to  know  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  aort  of 

/eavtn  which  wo  English  ato  in  India.    Are  wo  ik  lenTon  which  shows  as  yet  any  signa  of 
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me,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a  question  in  it  on 
which  I  shall  find  any  difficulty  in  giving  you  my  opinion,  for 
what  it  is  woi-th,  with  perfect  unreserve.  I  have  been  accused 
sometimes  of  expressing  very  positive  opinions  about  Indian 
matters,  but  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  into  the 
truth  of  this  accusation  will  see  that  I  have  never  expressed 
positive  opinions  upon  Indian  matters  except  when  I  was  speaking 
not  in  my  own  name,  but  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council,  and  when  it  was  my  obvious  duty  to  give  no 
uncertain  soimd.  K  any  opinions  which  I  am  now  going  to 
express  seem  to  be  positive,  pray  understand  that  I  merely  state 
them  positively  in  order  to  be  brief.  I  have  the  most  unfeigned 
distrust  of  my  own  individual  opinion  about  Indian  matters, 
although  I  have  also  the  most  unfeigned  want  of  respect  for  the 
very  confident  criticisms  upon  those  opinions  which  I  often  see  or 
hear  dehvered  by  persons  who  have  not  taken  anything  like  the 
same  pains  to  form  opinions  worth  having  upon  things  and  people 
in  In(Ua. 

You  begin  by  asking  me  in  what  sort  of  ways,  India  most 
strikes  me  as  a  benefit  to  England  rather  than  a  burden  and  a 
risk. 

To  that  question  I  reply,  I  think  that  India  is  chiefly  useful  to 
England  in  that  it  enlarges  our  national  view  of  thmgs ;  in  that 
it  afiEbrds  a  market  for  the  products  of  our  industry ;  in  that  it 
sends  to  us  many  valuable  commodities ;  and  in  that  it  obtains 
for  us  increased  consideration  from  other  nations. 

Let  us  take  each  of  these  four  heads  in  order. 


loavenin^  the  whole  enormous  and  overwhelming  masB?  and  if  so,  in  what  8pe<^  direc- 
tions ?  In  other  words,  if  wo  were  swept  otit  of  India  to-morrow,  how  much  of  us  would 
remain  and  be  recollected,  and  for  how  long  ?  Is  there  any  sort  of  hope  or  prospect 
that  if  we  stay  there  500  years,  what  the  Romans  did  for  England  may  in  any  kind 
of  similar  way  be  done  by  us  for  India  ?  Are  wo  beginning  to  impress  ourselves  on 
the  mind  and  life  of  India  as  Rome  impressed  herself  on  these  islands? — or,  considering 
the  utter  difference  of  a  complex  civilization  instead  of  a  total  barbarism  being  already 
in  possession,  are  we  nothing  but  outsiders  and  foreigners  and  temporary  visitors? 
(If  the  latter  only,  why  would  not  India  do  just  as  well  as  a  mere  market  for  our  traders, 
even  if  Russia  had  it  ?) 

*•  I  should  much  like  to  know  whether  the  social  attitude  of  the  European  to  the 
native  is  as  harsh  as  it  is  stated  to  be — and  as  I  fancy  it  too  much  is;  and,  if  so,  what 
is  the  best  way  of  discouraging  it  ?  Then  I  should  like  to  know  how  competition  ii 
working — well  or  ill — especially  in  far-off  stations  ?  Also,  what  your  own  view  is  as  to 
the  famines  and  their  best  preventatives — whether  irrigation,  or  railroads,  or  what  ? 
Also  to  what  extent  public  works  not  directly  remunerative  can  be  defended  as  con- 
ducing in  the  long  run  to  economical  advantage?  Also,  to  what  real  extent  the 
missionaries  of  any  Christian  sects  have  done  any  good  ?  Also,  what  chances  there 
are  (if  any  at  all)  for  any  sort  of  education  being  set  on  foot  amongst  the  great 
awful  masses  of  the  common  people,  who  loom  upon  us  here  like  countless  swarms 
of  flies — as  black,  as  feeble,  and  as  mvdtitudinous — and  yet  all  of  our  <  flesh  and 
blood  ?*  Also,  whether  the  popular  fancy  that  they  are  ineradicably  lying,  is  true  of 
'  natives  ?*  Also,  how  far  and  in  what  ways  social  and  other  native  influences  seem 
to  affect  Anglo-Indians  ? 

^  **  Finally,  to  become  more  immediately  practical,  I  shoold  much  like  to  know  your 
views  of  the  frontier  questions,  as  matters  of  right  policy,  on  the  sides  towards  both 
Russia  ood  Burmah."— Ei>itob,  Cotxtehporart  Revibw. 
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slight  advantage  to  any  uation  to  linvo  a  lar^e  body  ot 

middle  class  eent  every  year  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  to 

on  giTat  aflairs,  aiid  to  bring  l*ack,  at  a  later  period  of  life, 

expi*rienec  aud  knowledge  to  the  country  of  itn  bii-th.     No 

Dubt,  it  Avill  be  replied,  that  the  returned  Indian  ha^  hitherto, 

^ot  been  a  progressive  element  in  oui'  eociety,     Tliat  is  true 

iiough,  but  ho  has  brought  back  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and 

gi-eat  deal  of  experience  which  mighty   under   certain    eircura- 

stances,  have  been  very  ueeful  in  tliis  country.     I  myself  have 

Rtnowii  numbei-s  of  men  who  began  their  Indian  Ufe  in  the  first 
reai«  of  this  century^  and  who  never  played  an  important  paii  in 
Sreat  Brit-aiu,  who  I  am  very  sure  eoidd  have  done  «o,  and  would 
lave  bt'cn  most  useful  citizens,  if  circiirristances  had  arisen  to  call 
Itliem  out.  There  they  were,  a  latent  force,  hving  quietly,  not 
pifluencing  veiy  much  the  nmrch  of  aflairs,  but  still  a  distinct 
kddition  to  tlie  i^enewe  strenfjik  of  the  nation*  The  present  genera- 
lion  of  Indians,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  are  superior 
p\'eu  to  these  men,  whom  I  am,  you  perceive,  very  far  from  dis* 
posed  to  luide rvalue.  I  tliink  that,  when  they  retuni  home,  they 
will  exert  a  more  progressive  inHuence  than  their  predecessors 
I  did;  not  necessarily  in  public  aflaii's,  but  in  the  general  Hfe  of 
^■the  country.  I  speak  mider  correction,  but  I  should  eay,  that  the 
^Butellcctual  life  of  an  ordhiarir'  Indian  station  in  the  year  1875  is 
^very  decidedly  above  the  intellectual  Ufe  of  an  ordinary  English 
^Hieighbourliood. 

^H  I  know  tJiat  many  will  say  that  India  is  an  extremely  bad  school 
^Bbr  Eughsh  politics;  that  the  IndiaJi,  according  to  his  temperament,  is 
■  likely  to  come  back  with  either  too  despotic  notions,  or  'W'ith  ideas 
^^^bout  economical  matters^  private  property  in  land  for  example, 
^^Bi  a  veiy  chaotic  state— nay,  tliat  you  vnQ,  sometimes  get  a  man  of 
^^kreat  ability,  who  swings  about  between  Toryism  and  Eadicalisra 
PVke  a  gun  on  sliiphoard  which  has  broken  loose  in  a  gale.  I  do 
not  at  all  deny  this,  and  am  quite  willing  to  give  to  it  as  much  im- 
portance UH  it  deserves;  but  the  number  of  such  Imlians  who  will 
lavo  direct  iiitiuenco  will  be  not  great.  The  majority  of  men  and 
vomi^n  wlio  go  to  India,  especially  in  these  days,  when  frequent 
its  to  Europe  will  enable  them  to  keep  up  their  home  interests. 
Brill  be  improved  by  tliuir  tempo mry  exile. 
People  must  be  preternaturally  stupid  who  do  not  gain  a  great 
Liy  new  ideas  by  being  exported  to  Ama;  and  depend  upon  it, 
one  way  or  other,  tJiese  ideas  circulate  at  home,  and  raise  the 
rliolo  level  of  national  thought,  not  veiy  much,  perhaps,  but  still 
an  appreciable  extent. 

Then  the  imperial  temper,  if  kept  within  bounds  by  reason  and 

ice,   by  tliinking  more   of  the  duties  to   others  which  vast 

ions  impose,  than  of  the  rights  wliicli  they  confer  Qvm* 
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others,  is  distinctly  good,  adds  to  the  indiWdual  power  of  the 
EiigUshman,  and  to  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs. 
You  see  something  of  the  same  good  effect  when  you  travel  in 
Holland,  and  talk  to  people  there,  from  the  possession  by  Holland  of 
the  second  colonial  empire  in  the  world.  You  see  something  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  absence  of  it,  when  you  travel  in  France. 
'Who  shall  say  that  the  passion  of  France  for  mihtary  glory  in 
Europe  has  not  been  largely  stimulated  by  the  want  of  such  a  field 
for  imagination  and  enterprise  as  India  has  afforded  to  us  t 

Now  we  come  to  the  importance  of  India  as  a  market  for  the 
products  of  our  industry.  I  kiiow  that  it  is  quite  a  conmiou  thing 
to  overrate  its  importance  in  this  respect.  If  you  look  at  the 
population  of  India,  and  the  amount  of  our  trade  with  her,  it  is 
indeed  surprisingly  small.  Doubtless,  it  will  increase,  though  by 
no  means  so  fast  as  many  sanguine  persons  beUeve.  Still,  such  as 
it  is,  it  is  eminently  worth  having ;  and  most  assuredly,  if  India 
had  been  left  to  tear  her  own  vitals,  or  if  she  liad  become  a  French 
possession,  our  trade  -svith  her  would  not  have  been  nearly  so 
gpreat. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Indian  trade  has 
absorbed  capital  and  ability  which,  if  we  had  not  had  India, 
might  have  been  sunk,  more  to  the  advantage  of  its  possessors, 
in  developing  the  colonies  ;  and  very  likely,  too,  if  there  had  been 
no  India,  our  merchants  would  have  pressed  more  continuously 
upon  successive  Governments  the  doing  all  they  could  to  open  far 
nearer  and  more  profitable  markets  in  Europe.  "  Far-off  fowls  have 
feathers  fair,"  is  a  true  saying  in  commerce,  as  in  many  other 
tilings. 

Then  again,  India  sends  us  many  valuable  commodities,  wliich 
she  would  not  have  sent  to  any  one  if  she  had  gone  on  tearing 
her  own  vitals ;  while,  if  she  had  become  a  French  possession, 
French,  and  not  English,  merchants  and  shipowners  would  liave 
netted  great  gains  by  the  carriage  and  distribution  of  these 
valuable  commodities. 

Lastly,  if  considemtion  from  otlier  nations  is  of  importance, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Indian  Empire  gives  us  greatly 
increased  consideration  throughout  the  world.  True,  that  con- 
sideration is  usually  given  from  mistaken  reasons.  India  is  sup- 
posed to  add  to  our  strength,  from  wliich  it  certainly  at  this 
moment  detracts,  and  is  supposed  to  add  to  our  wealth  very  much 
more  than  it  really  does.  Only  very  well-informed  persons  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  are  exempt  from  the  delusion  that  England 
receives  a  direct  money  tribute  from  India,  as  Holland  does  from 
Java ;  and  again,  thanks  to  our  national  habit  of  self-depreciation, 
a  habit  only  less  disgusting  than  the  converse  one  of  self-laudation, 
you  find  an  idea  widely  spread,  and  existing  in  very  high  quarteiB 
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mdeed,  tbat  tlie  English  nile  in  Jiidia  is  a  cmel,  ox:  ut  least  a  harsh 


Still, 


rhere^  it 


and 


couveys  au  idea  ol  vast  power 

limitless  resouroes,  and  that  ib  good,  because  iii  a  certain  sense  it 
is  perfectly  true.  It  might  be  said  that  a  greater  ct>louial  empire 
would  have  done  the  sanx<%  I  do  not  tliink  it  would.  It  is  i|uito 
ciiriouB  how  little  our  exiistiiif^  colonial  empire,  to  whicli  India  is  in 
point  oi"  BLsse  a  very  sinull  affair  indeed^  Btiikes  tlie  Eiu*opean,  or 
oven  for  that  matter  the  English  imagination.  How  many  people 
know  that  the  temtorj^  of  po^vr  Westeni  Austraha,  the  Cinderella 
of  the  Southern  Seai*,  is  about  as  large  as  BritUh  India  ?  Besides,  if 
our  colonial  empire  had  increased  too  rapidly  on  U8»  other  colonies 
would  liave  i>erhaps  grown  strong  before  we  grew  wise,  as  the 
United  States  did ;  and  wc  should  have  lost,  first,  energy  and  trea- 
sum  in  trj^mg  to  keep  them,  and  next,  them  into  the  bargain. 
India,  too,  has  been  for  ages  the  land  of  romance.  No  colony 
could  have  affecttMl  the  imaguiation  as  it  has  done, 

I  am  very  anxious  not  to  overstate  the«e  advantages,  but  they 
must  bo  aUuwed,  even  in  the  paH  ami  present,  to  be  considerable* » 
while  in  deaUng  with  Iiidia  we  must  never  forget  that  the  play  is 
not  played  out,  that  she  may  yet  do  (I  think  t^he  will  do)  much 
more  for  us  than  she  has  done.  If  a  great  many  of  the  benefits 
which  shu  is  hereafter  likely  to  confer  upon  us  aru  benefits  in 
wliich  tlie  whole  world  will  share  as  much  aa  we^ — the  kind  of 
benefits,  I  mean,  which  are  so  admivably  set  forth  ui  Sir  Henry 
Maine*fl  **  Iledij  Lecture,"— I  can  t)nly  siiy,  *'  Eh  I  bien,  le  grand 
malheur  V 

But  wliile  Homi*  pergons  will  nay  tliat  I  overstaic  tlie  advantages 
wliich  come  to  us  from  India,  others  will  say  that  I  understate 
theuu  *^  He  forgets/'  such  people  will  rauiTnur,  **  the  vast  benefits 
which  England  derives  from  tlie  nmnber  of  careei-s  which  Lidia 
has  opened  to  Englishmen,  and  he  forgets  that  it  has  been  an 
admirable  training-ground  for  our  aa-mies/'  He  forgets  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  but  he  thinks  that  too  much  may  easily  be 
said  about  both. 

India  does,  indeed,  provide  an  early  competency  for  a  large 
mmiber  of  pereonfi,  and  the  aggiegate  amount  of  wealth  brought 
home  by  iinhvidiuds  must,  even  in  this  day,  when  the  pagofla 
tree  has  been  cut  down,  be  very  considerable.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, there  were  no  India,  the  siirpliis  part  of  that  section  of  our 
population  which  now  goes  to  Imiia  would  go  to  the  .cokuues  and 
to  VftTioue  parts  of  tlie  Continent,  and  make  a  career  there.  Take 
the  case  of  Scotland.  Before  the  Scotcli  went  to  India  they 
became  famous  all  over  Centml  Europe  in  three  dillereut  ways, 
Lurge  numbera  of  the  men  of  mnk  went  into  Continental  aruues, 
largo  numbers  of  the  trading  class  went  as  traders  iutu  Poland 
and  Prussia,  wliile  tlie  learned  class  went  everywhere,  from  Pa  lis 
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to  Bologna  and  Rome.  Nowadays  all  these  careers  would  be 
closed  to  our  Scotch  youth,  but  they  would  soon  invent  other 
careers  for  themselves.  Still  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them 
would  remain  in  the  lands  of  their  adoption,  and  would  not  bring 
back  their  wealth  to  Britain.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good 
many  would  return  ;  there  would  be  less  money  expended  in 
everlasting  journeys  to  and  fro  for  health,  there  would  be  far 
less  misery  in  families,  and  something  would  be  gained  by  keep- 
ing in  the  country  a  per-centage  of  ability  and  energy  which 
we  now  export,  to  consume  its  best  ability  and  energy  in  the 
tropics. 

Then  again,  as  to  India  being  a  training-ground  for  our  armies; 
no  doubt  it  was  so  at  one  time  and  to  some  extent,  but  it  can 
never  be  so  again.  The  whole  conditions  are  altered.  "Debella- 
vimus  superbos"  with  a  vengeance,  and  no  fighting  that  could 
now  take  place  in  India  would  be  of  any  avail  for  the  instruction  of 
our  armies,  with  reference  to  any  field  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be 
engaged  on  a  large  scale.  For  European  warfare,  indeed,  any 
training  that  troops  are  Kkely  to  get  in  India  now,  by  acttial  tcarfarey 
would  probably  be  distinctly  bad — ^bad  in  the  way  in  which  the 
•Algerian  training  was  bad  for  the  French. 

Now  I  come  to  your  second  question — ^Is  India  a  strength  or  a 
weakness  to  England  ? 

Certainly  a  weakness — a  glorious  weakness,  but  a  weakness. 
A  weakness,  that  is,  in  material  strength.  Of  course,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  tliat 
enlarging  the  national  \\Q\y  and  quickening  the  national  pulfic  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded.  People  will  attach  less  or  more 
importance  to  it  according  to  their  temperament ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  there  being  any  doubt  as  to  the  possession  of  India 
making  us  very  much  weaker  in  Europe  and  in  America.  In 
Asia,  of  course,  it  is  otherwise  ;  but  the  additional  strength  given 
in  dealing,  for  non-Indian  purposes,  with  such  States  as  Persia  or 
Cliina,  or  certain  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  including  Egypt, 
.  by  the  possession  of  India,  is  not  worth  considering,  when  com- 
pared with  the  clog  it  is  upon  our  power  nearer  home.  As  against 
France,  for  instance,  or  Russia  or  Germany,  we  should  be  much 
stronger  for  wanting  India.  If  we  had  no  India,  we  should  be  at 
once  able  to  put  our  army  on  a  totally  different  and,  for  European 
purposes,  a  very  much  more  efficient  footing.  I,  personally,  do 
not  much  regret  this,  because  I  think  the  occasions  on  which  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  European  wars  are  likely  to  be 
very  few  and  far  between ;  but  the  fire-eating  portion  of  the 
conununity,  and  those  who  think  that  it  is  a  part  of  England's 
business  to  bo  a  sort  of  knight-errant — ^now  fighting  against 
France  to  help   Germany,  and   now  against  Germany  to  help 
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Fmnce — ought,  if  it  were  conmBteut^  to  msh  India  at  the  bottom 
of  ite  own  ocean. 

You  ask  me,  tliirdly.  whether  I  flunk  it  woukl  have  been  worth 
while  to  take  India,  supposing  we  could  have  eat  down  before- 
hand to  consider  tlie  matter  by  the  light  of  the  future. 

Thai  is  a  ver}^  difHcnilt  question.  I  think,  liowever,  that  if  I 
were  to  undei-stand  you  to  mean,  woidd  it  have  been  for  the 
advantage  of  England  to  have  had  an  Indian  Empire,  if  our 
Indian  business,  so  to  speak,  was  now,  in  this  i/mr  1875,  to  go 
into  liquidation  1  I  would  answer  it  in  the  negative.  I  thuik  we 
might  have  made  a  better  use  of  our  national  energy,  and  genius, 
and  capital ;  but  if  I  am  to  understand  the  question  to  apply  to 
the  future,  I  shoiJd  fiod  it  hard  to  give  any  answer  at  all.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  by  our  rule  in 
India  we  shall  succeed  in  making  that  vast  country  enormously 
more  useful  to  the  world  than  it  is  now,  or  could  ever  have  been 
tmder  other  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  ^esu]ts  might  not  have  been  produced  in  fields  of  enter- 
prise more  congenial  to  EngUsh  halnts — in  fiehla  of  enterprise 
where  our  race  could  have  maintained  and  multiplied  itself.  And 
if  it  be  replied  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  is  of  a  much 
more  homely  and  less  glorious  Idud*  I  would  reply  that  the 
colonies  are  still,  even  the  most  forward  of  them,  very  un- 
developed communities,  and  that  we  hardly  know  how  much  they 
might  be  contributing  to  the  higher  work  of  the  world — to  ita 
eciencc,  its  Uterature,  its  social  and  legislative  improvement — ^if  a 
large  portion  of  the  ability  that  has  gone  to  cotiquer  and  rule 
India  had  gone  to  them.  And  then  in  India  you  have  always 
— what  you  have  not,  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  in  the 
colonies — ^the  element  of  the  Unknown  to  reckon  with.  You  are 
making  an  absolutely  novel  experiment.  Even  the  history  of 
Home,  in  her  dealings  %vith  the  provinces — the  only  one  which 
presents  the  slightest  analogy — offers  you  no  help.  Things  are 
contiimally  turning  up  in  India  wWch  show  that  you  are  sur- 
rotinded  by  unknown  dangei-s — dangers  which  may  well  make 
even  those  anxious  who,  like  myself,  attach  no  impoi-tance  to 
some  of  the  recognized  and  stock  dangers  which  are  periodically 
trotted  out  by  alannists, 

I  never  read  a  description  of  a  jTreat  slup  steaming  through  a 
fog  on  the  banks  of  Ne^donndland  when  icebergs  arc  known  to 
be  about,  without  tliinldng  of  our  government  of  India.  We  can 
do  nothing  except  what  the  captaiti  does  in  that  case — get  the 
keenest-eyed  men  in  the  sliip  to  watch,  and  go  right  ahead.  It  is 
hiipoii^ible  not  to  see  that  things  which  we  are  promoting  every 
day  in  India  draw  with  them  very  gi*eat  dangei^ :  but  still  it  is 
right  in  promote  them,  in  the  spirit  of  that  noble  passage  of  Lord 
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Metcalfe,  which  I  once  quoted  before  ia  speaking  of  India,  but 
which  is  worth  repeating : — 

"  The  world  ia  governed  by  an  iri-esistible  Power,  which  giveth  and 
taketh  away  dominion ;  and  vain  would  be  the  impotent  i)nidence  of  men 
against  the  operations  of  its  almighty  influence.  All  that  i-ulers  can  do 
is  to  merit  dominion  by  promotbig  the  happiness  of  those  imder  tiiem. 
If  we  perform  our  duty  in  this  resj)ect,  the  gratitude  of  India  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world  will  accompany  our  name  through  all  ages,  what- 
ever may  be  the  revolutions  of  futimty ;  but  if  we  withhold  bleasings 
from  our  subjects  from  a  selfish  apprehension  of  possible  danger  at  a  remote 
period,  we  shall  not  deserve  to  keep  our  dominion ;  we  shall  merit  that 
reverse  which  thne  has  possibly  in  store  for  us,  ami  shall  fall  >vith  the 
mingled  hatred  and  contempt,  the  hisses  and  execrations,  of  miinkind." 

You  ask,  fourthly,  what  I  think  would  be  the  economical  dis- 
advantages of  dropping  India  now,  apart  from  moral  and 
sentimental  considerations,  to  which  you  naturally  and  properly 
attach  "  immense  weight." 

To  that  I  reply,  the  thing  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible, however  much  you  might  desire  it.  Think  first  what 
conceivable  arrangement  could  be  made  about  the  Indian  debt, 
any  interference  with  which  would  cany  discomfort,  not  to 
say  ruin,  into  so  many  British  households.  AVhat  arrangement 
coidd  be  made  about  the  railways,  as  to  which  the  same  remark 
would  apply  ?  What  about  all  the  nimierous  creations  of  English 
capital  in  various  parts  of  the  country?  How  would  you  compen- 
sate all  your  servants,  whose  careers  would  bo  destroyed  by  your 
abandonment  of  India  ?  How  would  you  pay  the  pensions  of  all 
of  those  who  have  served  that  countiy  under  your  regime,  and 
whose  means  of  livelihood  is  largely  derived  from  her  revenues? 
How  would  you  compensate  the  innumerable  traders  who  would 
be  so  grievously  prejudiced  by  your  change  of  policy,  as  to  have 
a  good  right  to  ask  for  compensation  ?  No,  putting  moral  and 
sentimental  considerations  entirely  on  one  side,  we  are  in  for  it, 
and  must  stick  to  it.  I  cannot  conceive  any  one  coming  to  an 
opposite  conclusion,  even  if  he  took  the  gloomiest  view  possible, 
and  had  persuaded  himself*  that  Clive  and  Hastings  had  simply  got 
their  country  into  the  most  magnificent  scrape  recorded  in  history. 

When  we  add  the  moral  and  sentimental  considerations  to  these 
economical  ones,  we  may  be  very  sure  tliat  England  will  hold  on 
to  India  and  to  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  Ist/imns  transit,  even  if  she 
had  to  go  through  such  a  strain  in  doing  so  as  she  chd  in  the 
Napoleonic  War. 

I  know  that  a  certain  kind  of  poKticians  beheve  that  when  the 
wage-receiving  class  Iviiows  its  own  strength,  it  will  dehberately 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  against  its  interests  that  we 
should  stay  m  India,  and  instruct  its  representatives  accordingly ; 
but  I  believe  that  to  be  a  complete  delusion* 
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You  inquire,  fifthly,  wlietlier  a  perfioual  view  of  India  has 
afFect<Hl  iny  ftiitli  in  the  Btiibility  of  our  rule  there,  and  in  what 
way  it  has  done  8o,  and  why. 

To  that  I  reply,  it  certainly  Uiw  affected  my  opinion,  and  affected 
it  favourably-  Before  I  went  to  India  I  was  rooro  occupied  wdth 
the  obvioufi  difiieultit'S  that  heeet  our  rule,  difficulties  which  are 
brought  home  every  day  to  any  one  l)efore  whose  t.*ye8  the  whole 
course  of  our  Indian  government  pasfics  from  week  to  week>  as  it 
<lid  for  more  tlian  live  years  before  uiine.  When  I  was  travelhng 
in  the  coinitiy,  I  was  hi  the  position  of  a  spectator.  I  knew  the 
difficulties  of  course,  but  I  did  not  think  bo  mueli  (tfthem;  wlien 
I  did  1  was  inclined  to  contrast  them  witli  the  much  greater 
difficulties  which  we  had  fiucce8sfully  encountered.  At  JIailias» 
for  example,  where  evcrytlnng  has  for  bo  k»ng  been  peaceable,  to 
a  proverb,  I  rL^membered  that  I  had  known,  and  known  inti- 
mately, a  man  wlio  recollected  the  time  when  all  we  held  iu  that 
pait  of  India  was  just  the  amount  of  land  that  could  be  covered 
by  the  fire  of  tlie  fort  guns,  and  when  the  Jlysore  liorsenien  were 
swanniiig  all  over  the  qiuet  compounds  wliieh  spread  on  every 
side  of  me.  At  Satara  1  thought  of  my  father,  sent  with  one 
single  European  to  reduce  to  subjection,  to  reorganize,  and  to 
administer  a  coimtiy  about  Jis  large  as  a  thud  of  Scotland,  covered 
with  anned  men  and  filled  with  hill  forts.  In  the  Punjaub  I 
thought  of  the  despemte  stniggles  by  wliicli  we  won  it.  At 
Surat  I  thought  of  our  humble  mercantile  beginnings.  Every 
place,  m  fact,  to  which  I  went  had  some  history  attached  to  it, 
which  made  me  say,  **  Well,  things  are  ditherdt  enough,  God 
knows,  and  new  problems  uf  aU  kuula  are  lising,  but  is  tliere 
4Uiy  reason  to  supiJose  that  our  sons  will  not  be  as  equal  to 
tlio  solution  of  the  new  problems  as  our  fathers  were  to  that  of 
the  old  r' 

Then,  when  one  actually  eees  our  Indian  officials  iji  the  middle 
of  then  worlv,  they  hnpress  one  veiy  much  more  than  they  do 
when  you  see  them  in  this  countrj\  The  way  in  which  men, 
even  of  nmderatc  ability,  are  called  out  and  npened  by  early 
responsibUity,  and  by  the  habit  of  command,  is  very  wonderful, 
and  umst  be  seen  to  be  understood.  And  these  men,  so  individu- 
ally efiicicnt,  for  the  most  pai*t,  are  linked  together  by  the  closest 
ties.  They  form  one  vast  club,  ae  has  been  very  truly  said, 
holding  eveiy  military  position  of  strength,  and  every  civil 
position  of  importance,  throughout  a  land  which  is  covered 
by  races  which  have  no  bond  whatever  to  each  father,  and 
wliicb,  if  the  white  faces  were  withdrawn  to-morrow,  wruild 
be  instantly  and  most  actively  engaged  in  cutting  each  othcr*s 
throats,  till  the  whole  peninsida  was  one  scene  of  desolation  and 
blood. 
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Again,  till  one  actually  sees  the  natives  in  masses,  one  does  not 
realize  how  great  the  gap  between  them  and  ourselves,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  in  fact  is.  We  see  in  this  country  remarkable 
individuals — clever  boys,  who  come  over  to  push  their  fortunes ; 
men  of  rank,  who  have  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  set  at  naught 
the  prejudices  which  oppose  themselves  to  their  coming  to  this 
coimtry.  Sensible  people  do  not,  of  course,  imitate  those  public 
speakers  who  talk  of  "  the  Indians"  as  if  India  was  anything,  or 
ever  had  been  anything,  but  a  geographical  expression ;  nor  do 
they  quote  the  memorials  of  this  or  that  association  in  the  Presi- 
dency towns,  as  if  they,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  represented 
anytliing  but  themselves.  But  still  they  often  do  not  realize  how 
utterly  unpolitical  is  the  vast  mass  of  the  population  which  lives  in 
India ;  how  little  they  are  touched  by  the  kind  of  Indian  ques- 
tions which  are  talked  about  in  this  country,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  be  deeply  interesting  to  them. 

The  observation  of  the  Russian  peasant  to  the  enthusiastic 
Englidmian — "  Yes,  God  is  great,  and  Nicholas  is  great ;  and  then 
Nicholas  is  so  young!'' — has  a  very  up-country  Indian  ring  about 
it — ^very  much  represents  the  sort  of  way  in  which  many  a  ryot 
who  is  imagined  to  be  deeply  interested  about  the  income-tax 
(which  some  one  else  pays !)  looks  forth  into  the  Cosmos. 

You  ask,  in  the  sixth  place,  whether  there  is  yet  any  sign  that 
the  EngUsh  leaven  is  leavening  the  whole  enormous  and  over- 
whelming mass  of  Indian  life,  and  if  so,  in  what  special 
directions. 

Yes,  I  think  there  are  such  signs.  Considering  that  we  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  India  for  more  than  a 
generation  at  the  most,  or  half  a  generation  if  we  date  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  Mutiny,  which,  perhaps,  may  here- 
after be  considered  as  the  real  conquest  of  India,  I  think  tliat 
the  signs  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  satisfactory ;  but  the  area 
over  which  our  influence  has  to  work  is  so  enormous,  that  as  yet 
it  is  only  the  day  of  very  small  things. 

To  condescend,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  upon  particulars,  I  think 
the  codes  are  producing  a  very  considerable  effect,  and  that  in 
a  genei-ation  or  two  their  morality  will  become  the  morality  of 
India. 

Secondly,  There  seems  reason  to  beheve  that,  at  least  in 
Bengal,  the  infection  of  incorruptibility  is  really  beginning  to 
extend  fi*om  the  English  to  the  native  magistrate. 

Thirdly,  In  the  same  province,  the  zemindar  is  learning  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  truth  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights ;  and  the  same  phenomenon  is  more  and  more  witnessed  in 
other  parts  of  India. 

Fourthly,  A  great  number  of  educated  natives  are  getting  to 
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tliink  about  many  plulosopUical  subjects  very  mncli  as  pereous 
in  Europe  think  of  them,  wfio  liavo  broken  with  all  dofinite  foiine 
of  creed.  There  would  be  a  difference  in  their  way  of  Btating 
tlieir  opinions ;  their  statements  would  l)e  eulonred  by  the 
aesociatious  of  cliildliood  and  national  histoiy;  but»  when  you 
came  minutely  to  examine  them,  the  root  differences  would  not  be 
gieat. 

Fifthly,  The  whole  of  the  Indian  mode  of  regarding  the  world 
is  beiJig  put  in  the  way  of  behig  altered.  The  boy,  whose 
answers  to  questions  about  Europe  I  noted  in  my  paper  in  the 
CoNTEJrPDRARy  for  July  last,  could  never  make  the  same  sort 
of  mistakes  about  the  power  of  England  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  outbreak  of  18t}7. 

Sixthly,  It  seems  now  quite  clear  that  EngUsh  is  going  to 
become  the  limfua  franca  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  surprising  to 
what  an  extent  this  already  is  so*  A  very  inteUigent  Elnglisli 
ser^'ant,  who  travelled  Avith  nie,  told  me  that  he  found  it  much 
easier  to  get  on  in  India  than  ho  ever  did  in  any  of  the  numerous 
countries  to  which  he  had  accompanied  me,  from  the  number  of 
people  who  spoke  just  enough  Englisli  to  enable  him  to  make 
himself  understood. 

Seventhly,  The  changes  which  we  have  introduced,  and  are 
introducing,  are  nialdng  and  wiU  make  the  native  utterly 
impatient  of  the  okl  methods  of  communication.  Already 
our  railways  are  largely  used  for  the  purj^ose  even  of  religious 
pilgi-images,  and  the  theocratic  caste  system  has  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  purely  plutocratic  arrangements  of  railway 
directors. 

Eighthly,  The  demands  made  by  the  ruled  on  the  ruler 
are  becoming  entirely  different.  The  very  people  who  thinl' 
they  prefer  native  to  English  nilo  would  be  wild  wth  hon-or  if 
they  were  to  be  exposed  for  a, single  year  to  native  rule,  as 
native  nde  woxdd  be,  if  EngUsh  rule  did  not  subsist  side  by  side 
with  it. 

Nintldy,  We  are  creating  numerous  quite  new  industries  and 
modes  of  life.  We  have  steam  jute-factories  and  cotton-factories 
manned  by  natives.  Wo  have  introduced  t-ea-planting,  coffee- 
planting,  cinchona-planting.    Our  experimental  farms  have  hitherto 

sen  no  very  great  success,  because  we  have   only  been  feeling 

ler  the  right  methods;  but  I  heard  enough  at  Madras  and 
Tanjore  to  make  me  hope  that  at  last^  in  Southern  India,  we  were 

Btting  on  the  right  track — ^the  track,  that  is,  of  attempthig  not 

revolutionize,  but  to  improve  native  practices. 

Tonthly,  Onr  schools  and  universities  ai*e  extending  the  idea  of 
soientiiic  method.  Read  carefully  that  extract  from  Kaja  Siva 
Prasad's    bocjk   wliich    I    quoted    in   the    Contemporary    for 
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September.  That  man,  at  least,  has  obviously  got  hold  of  the 
scientific  view  of  history. 

I  might  multiply  somewhat  these  heads,  but  the  ten  that  I 
have  given  will  show  you  that  I  think  we  are  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  mere  "  outsiders  and  foreigners,"  and  that  the  leaven 
is  working  very  fast  and  very  wide ;  but,  remember,  you  have  to 
lettven  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  what  portion  of  your 
own  millions  at  home,  so  few  by  comparison,  have  you  already 
leavened,  although  you  have  within  Great  Britain  such  an  in- 
finitely larger  amount  of  leaven  to  dispose  off 

If  we  abandoned  India  to-moiTOw,  we  should  leave  great 
material  tmces  of  our  rule  in  roads,  railways,  and  other  public 
works,  although  nearly  all  of  them  would  veiy  soon  fall  into  ruin« 
We  should  leave  considerable  moral  traces  for  a  time,  but  only  for 
a  time,  on  the  Hves  of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  most  enUghtened 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  but  on  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
we  should  leave  no  trace  that  we  would  wish  to  leave  whatever. 
We  have  put  the  millions  on  the  very  first  step  of  the  ladder  which 
will  lead  them  to  a  more  prosperous  life»  but  India  must  have  a 
further  himdred  years  of  education  before  they  -will  have  climbed 
many  steps  up  that  ladder.  If  we  disappeared  now,  the  relics  of 
English  influence  would  be  just  one  perturbing  element  more  in 
the  vast  and  compUcated  world  of  India.  In  what  direction  the 
relies  of  that  influence  would  work  it  is  vain  even  to  speculate. 
You  miglit  have,  amongst  other  things,  some  such  movement  as 
the  Taiping  rebellion  in  China  growing  out  of  a  crazy  and  hor- 
rible mixture  of  Christian  and  iion-Qiiistian  ideas.  Some  years 
ago  in  tlie  Punjaub,  a  peasant  told  an  Englislunau  that  he  andliis 
village  had  been  reading'a  book  about  a  coimtry  to  which  light 
did  not  come  from  the  sun,  but,  strange  to  say,  from  a  lamb,  and 
that  he  had  anived  at  the  station  for  the  puipose  of  getting  some 
more  information  about  this  woudciful  lamb.  The  man  had  been 
reading  a  translation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  had  taken  it  for  a 
geographical  work.  That  is  merely  one  instance  to  show  you  the 
sort  of  imexpected  result  that  has  been  produced  thus  far  by  our 
veiy  best  eftbi-ts  to  influence  the  masses.  It  will  all,  I  dare  say, 
be  very  diffei*ent  some  day,  but  we  must  have  time,  and  long  time, 
to  let  our  influence  filter  down.  The  pert  talkei'S  in  the  Presi- 
dency towns  who  dream  dreams  of  the  time  when  the  Englisli 
will  disappear,  would  be  the  very  first  to  be  devom-ed,  if  the 
Enghsh  did  disappear ;  but  through  them  and  the  hke  of  them, 
our  influence  will  gradually  filter  doA\ai,  through  two  or  three 
generations,  becoming,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  somewhat  better  in  the 
third  than  it  shows  itself  in  the  first  genemtion  of  educated  Indian 
youtli,  which,  however,  with  all  it«  faults,  is  qiute  as  good  as  we 
have  any  ri^ht  to  expect  it  to  be.     We  are  all  too  apt  to  forget  in 
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at  a  tearttil  plight  we  foimd  liulia,  and  out  of  what  a  gulf  of 

in  we  arc  elowly  raiHing  her. 

You  aek,  seventlilj,  whether  the  social  attitude  of  the  European 
to  tlie  native  is  aa  harsh  a»  it  is  usually  eaid  to  be* 

Well,  I  BUBpect  that  a  vast  deal  of  what  in  commonly  eaid  on 
tliat  subject  ttm  much  truer  than  it  t>*  Tho  private  soldier  from 
Kent  or  AberdeenBliire,  who  had  driven  itatrv^e  armies  before  hini 
like  chaff  before  the  wind,  was  not  likely  to  have  the  same  soil  of 
feeling  about  the  individual  native  which  is  natural  to  educated 
people,  who  know  that  many  of  those  natives  belong  to  races 
which  have  done  great  tilings,  and  that  many  of  them  have  all 
kinds  of  good  qualities.  Agtiin,  the  European  private  soldier, 
and  the  lower  class  of  Europeans  generally^  came  across  only  tlie 
lower  kind  of  native,  ^Vhen  they  found  that  native  trying  in 
©very  way  to  cheat,  circumvent,  and  impede  them,  as  was  often 
the  case,  ttey  felt  an  anioiuit  of  indigTiatioa  wliieh  cuniii^t  be 
approved,  but  is  readily  understood,  and  they  behaved  accordingly. 
The  younger  and  more  thoughtless  members  of  a  higher  social 
class,  I  fear,  occasionally  still  behave  in  the  same  w^ay,  but  I  do 
not  think  contempt  for  the  natives  was  ever  the  tone  of  the  better 
porrions  of  Anglo-Indian  society.     Every  one  will  form  his  judg- 

ent  upon  such  a  subjeet  from  his  own  indiWdual  experience; 

d  all  I  can  say  is,  that,  having  been  brought  up  very  much 
amongst  Anglo-Indians,  especially  those  of  the  Bombay  and 
Jfadms  Presidencies,  from  my  very  earliest  childhood^  I  have  never 
hea^rd  any  other  tone  taken  about  the  natives  than  that  which  I 
found  prevailing  amongst  the  best  people  whom  I  saw  in  India, 
which  is  just  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  amongst  well- 
iufiimied  persons  at  home. 

It  is  idle  cant  not  to  admit  that  the  natdves  of  India  are  far 
inferior  to  ourselves*  If  that  were  not  so,  we  should  not  be  there. 
That  being  so,  our  attitude  inixBt  be  usually  an  attitude  of  com- 
mand ;  and  an  attitude  of  command,  if  prompt  obedience  is  not 
rendered,  is  very  apt  to  become  an  attitude  of  harshness  and 
menace.  If  you  are  not  prepared  for  a  good  deal  of  the  attitude  of 
command,  you  liad  better  leave  the  ccmntry ;  for  the  problem  which 
you  propose  to  yourselves  is  an  insohil^le  one ;  but  the  very  men 
who  will  be  most  prompt  in  enishing  down  opposition  to  lawful 
commands  will  be  the  first  to  adopt  as  Httle  of  the  attitude  of 
commnnd  as  possible.  Under  their  nile,  the  thing  they  wish  w^ll 
bo  done,  with  no  appeai-ance  of  effort  on  their  part.  That  is  the 
ideal  which  all  your  best  men  set  before  themselves,  niUng  as  if 
they  merely  guided ;  and  that  ideal  will  more  and  more  spread 
amongst  classes  which  would  not  have  adopted  it  of  their  own 
mere  motion.  Sir.  Bright*s  expectation,  that  the  courtesy  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  towards  the  natives  would  react  favourably  upon 
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our  own  imcourteous  officials,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  founded 
on  any  -wide  knowledge  of  those  officials,  who  are  certainly  not 
generally  uncourteous;  but  I  think  the  per-centage  of  uncourteous 
officials,  already  much  diminished,  will  become  less  and  less, 
from  the  operation  of  other  caiises.  The  bitter  feeling  roused 
by  the  mutiny  very  natumlly  did  cause  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  European  to  the  native,  but  the  mutiny  is  now  becoming 
an  event  of  ancient  history,  and  the  feelings  it  engendered  are 
gradually  giving  place  to  other  and  better  ones.  The  private  soldier 
has  indeed  been  lectured  about  good  behaviour  to  the  natives,  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  a  groat  question  whether  his  comparative 
meekness  has  not  impaired  his  most  importcmt  function — ^his 
preventive  miUtary  efficiency.  When  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  sort 
of  demon,  who  Would  eat  up  a  native  who  crossed  him  in  any 
way,  the  native  was  much  less  likely  to  provoke  a  conflict  with 
him  than  he  is  now,  when  he  knows  that  the  English  private 
soldier  is  merely  a  somewhat  stronger  man,  accustomed  to  act 
with  other  strong  men  by  the  bonds  of  military  discipline,  and 
so  far,  but  not  further  formidable. 

The  better  behaviour  of  your  lower  European  population  is 
thus  not  all  pure  gain,  any  more  than  the  rough  manners  of  some 
of  your  railway  people,  and  such  like,  have  been  all  pure  eviL 
The  guard  who,  when  the  train  was  just  starting,  tumbled  the 
almost  naked  but  very  dignified  Brahmin  into  a  railway  carriage, 
out  of  which  he  was  insisting  that  a  whole  flock  of  liis  humbler 
countiymen  should  be  turned  lest  his  sacredness  should  be  defiled, 
with  the  exclamation,  <*  To  'ell  with  yom*  caste !"  was,  I  humbly 
venture  to  think,  in  liis  way,  a  gi'eat,  though  somewhat  iconoclastic, 
refonner. 

Besides,  we,  who  sit  quietly  at  home  and  discuss  these  questions, 
sliould  not  forget  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  putting 
the  natives  on  anything  Uke  the  same  social  platfoim  as  the 
Europeans,  comes  from  the  native,  not  the  European  side.  "What 
are  you  to  do  with  the  orthodox  Mahomedan,  whose  creed,  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  is  tei*sely  summed  up  by  the  poet  in 

the  lines : 

• 

**  Praiflc  to  the  namo  Almighty ;  thoro  is  no  God  but  ono ; 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet,  ami  his  will  shall  ever  be  dono. 
Yo  Bhall  take  no  use  for  your  money,  nor  your  soul  for  interest  sell ; 
Yo  shall  mako  no  pact  with  the  Infidel,  but  smito  his  soul  to  hell  T* 

What  are  you  to  do  with  the  liigh-caste  Hindoo,  who  washes 
his  hands  the  moment  your  back  is  turned,  if  he  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  touch  you  ?  As  long  as  these  fierce  religions  and 
caste  distinctions  remain,  there  is  a  gulf  between  the  races  which 
cannot  be  crossed,  and  which  will  prevent  the  gi-owing  up  of 
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es  of  life  wliicli  are  tlie  chief  bond  of  a 
homogeneous  Bociety, 

Let  us,  then,  on  tJiis  side,  do  all  we  oan  to  echo  the  views  on 
such  matters  expressed  by  the  liest  Inrlians  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  h»iig  Une  of  eniineut  men  who  have  taken  the  fwiine  \'iew, 
fftlpicli  in  his  own  generation:  but  let  us  meet  carefully  avoid 
general  and  mijufit  ticetiSHtions  such  as  are  too  commonly  brought 
by  persons  wlio  tiy  to  make  capital  at  home  by  philanthropic 
commonpLices,  ur  l>y  the  far  more  muneroiis  class  which  inno- 
cently and  honestly  repeats  their  utterances. 

You  proceed,  eighthly,  to  ask  me  how  competition  is 
workiiig- 

I  say,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  it  is  working  extremely 
welL  I  think  that  you  are  getting  into  your  Civil  8erv^ee  a 
decidedly  better  set  of  men  than  you  got  in  the  old  Haileybury 
day^i — and  in  the  old  Haileybuiy  days  you  got  a  great  many  veiy 
good  meii.  It  is  nut  tme,  but  the  exact  opposite  of  true,  that  tlie 
men  you  are  now  getting  are  physically  inferior:  on  the  contnuy, 
they  are  veiy  healthy  and  powerful.  If  any  one  \b  disposed  to 
deny  this,  let  him  move  next  Session  for  the  figures  in  the  posses- 
Eton  of  the  India  Office.  It  is,  further^  not  true  that  they  are  men 
from  a  low  social  stratum.  The  clerg}^  of  the  Clmrch  of  Enghmd, 
wlxich  is,  I  hope,  a  sutliciently  respectable  cUiss  to  satisfy  cavillei-s, 
has  contributed  much  more  largely  than  any  other;  and  the 
wonder  at  first  sight  is,  not  that  there  are  so  many,  but  so  few 
from  the  humbler  ranks  of  societ;^'.  I  have  uever  examined  how 
far  the  men  who  do  spiing  from  the  hiunbler  classes  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  only  case  that  happens  to  occur  to  my  mind,  as  I 
^vrite^  is  that  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  all  India. 
The  cry  against  competition  for  the  CS^nl  Sendee  of  India  arose, 
I  fancy,  cliiefly  from  two  classes — first,  from  the  Indian  fiirniUes 
who,  under  the  old  system,  commanded  sucli  an  immense  amount 
of  Indian  influence  that  they  could  push  into  the  service  as  many 
eons  or  nephews  as  tlicy  wished,  if,  at  least,  the  sons  and  nephews 
were  decent Iv  intelli^rent  and  well-behaved:  seeondlv,  from  the 
Bchoolmasters  who  find  that  their  antiquated  and  clumsy  methods 
of  teaching,  or  no  teaching,  are  of  none  avail  against  tho 
thoroughly  real  and  good  teaclung  of  the  beat  of  the  nuich- 
abused  crammei-e. 

With  the  vexation  of  the  Indian  fauiilies  I  can  thoroughly 
[pathize,  but  they  have  the  remed)^  in  their  o^vn  hamh*,  and 
they  are  applying  that  remedy,  so  tJiat  more  and  more  the  old 
names  wHill,  \m  I  hope  and  beheve,  reappear  in  the  Tannus  branches 
of  the  Indian  seiTice.  This  is  a  matter  to  which*  1  hope  from  no 
undue  prejudice,  I  attach  very  great  importance,  for  again  and 
again  I  have  listened  to  speeches  in   the  House  of  Commons 
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about  India,  made  by  persons  of  excellent  intentions,  which  were, 
it  appeared  to  me,  almost  valueless,  from  a  want  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  persons  belonging  to  the  Indian  families  sucked 
in,  so  to  speak,  with  their  mothers'  milk.  Whatever  harm,  how- 
ever, was  done  in  this  direction  within  the  service,  by  the  change, 
is  long  gone  and  passed,  and  now  you  are  reaping  simply  the 
good  of  it ;  you  are  getting  better  material,  and  the  old  family 
links  are  becomhig  reunited. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  I  think  our  present  system 
of  competition  by  any  means  perfect.  I  should  like  to  see  each  of 
the  two  old  imiversities  found  a  great  Oriental  faculty,  and  should 
like  to  see  all  successful  Indian  candidates  obliged  to  spend,  in 
connection  with  one  or  other  of  these,  the  greater  part  of  their 
probationary  time.  I  know  that  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  to  such  a  course,  but  it  would  be  a  wise  course,  and 
the  Government,  backed  by  the  two  old  universities,  would 
be  strong  enough  to  enter  upon  it.  It  is  a  sin  and  a  shame 
that,  considering  our  position  in  the  East,  these  two  enormously 
wealthy  institutions  shoidd  have  done  so  little  either  for  Oriental 
learning,  or  for  the  training  of  Indian  administrators.  The  scheme 
which  I  propose  would  no  doubt  be  so  imacceptable  to  many 
vested  interests  that  it  is  most  imlikely  ever  to  be  carried  into 
effect ;  but,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  projects  of  a  humbler 
kind  have  been  very  recently  discussed  between  the  India  Office 
and  the  univei-sities. 

Ninthly,  you  ask  me  my  view  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing 
famines  :  whether  irrigation  or  railroads  or  what  ? 

I  reply,  neither  irrigation  nor  railroads  nor  roads,  but  all  three. 
As  I  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1869  when  making 
the  Indian  financial  statement — 

"  Irrigation  is  of  the  last  importance  in  the  development  of  our  great 
Indian  estate,  and  we  shall  spend,  I  believe,  a  great  many  millions  upon 
it  before  the  century  is  done.  At  the  same  time  we  should,  I  think,  be 
cautious  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by  those  who  believe  irri- 
j^-ation  to  be  a  panacea.  Irrigation  would  not  by  itself  have  prevented  the 
Oi-issa  catastrophe.  Roads  and  railways,  coming  in  aid  of  irrigation,  would 
have  prevented  it." 

India  really  looks,  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
being  managed  by  a  ci\nUzed  and  wealthy  people,  who  would 
poiu*  capital  into  it  from  without.  It  is  common  to  say  that  it  is 
a  poor  country,  and  so  it  is,  but  it  is  only  a  poor  country  because 
its  vast  resources  require  a  prodigious  amount  of  development, 
a  development  which  its  own  people  cannot  give  them. 

Tcnthly,  you  ask  me  to  what  extent  pubUc  works  not  directly 
rcmimerative  can  be  defended  as  conducing  in  the  long  run  to 
economical  advantage. 
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You  are  aware,  of  course*  tlmt  we  have  two  kinds  of  public 
works  in  India :  public  works  ordinary,  and  public  works  extra- 
ordinary. The  former  we  pay  for  out  of  income,  for  the  latter  wo 
coiHlider  ourselves  entitled  to  borrow. 

Now,  as  long  as  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  our  public  works  out 
of  the  revenue  of  the  year,  icithoai  otertaxifvj  the  people,  and  a» 
long  as  the  central  authority  severely  controls  the  expenditure, 
so  as  to  see  that  jobbeiy  and  blundering  are  minimized,  I  am 
perfectly  content  to  see  a  large  expenditure  upon  public  worlvs 
ordimtrt/,  Yuu  can  liardly  overrate  the  wants  of  India  in  this 
Iparticular.  The  expenditiu'e  of  hundreds  of  miEions  upon  her  soil 
livill  not  bring  her  up  to  the  level  of  a  civilized  country  like 
England  or  even  France ;  but  when  it  becomes  a  question  of 
borro\vTng,  then  it  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  I  watch  the 
increase  of  our  pubhc  works  e.rtram*dimiry  with  great  jealousy*  I 
do  not,  for  a  moment,  say  that  we  have  as  yet  gone  too  fost»  but 
we  have  been,  again  and  again,  urged  to  go  too  fast.  All  the 
time  I  was  at  the  India  Office,  I  had  to  combat  two  classes  of 

lections  to  our  proceedings,  the  objections  of  those  who  wanted 

«to  borrow  too  nmcli,  and  the  objections  of  those  who  w^anted 
us  to  borrow  too  little.  Long  before  the  half-informed  talk  abcnit 
the  errors  of  Indian  fiiumciers  grew  loud  in  this  country  I  said  i- — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  thut  if  tlie  Auglo- Indian  mind  once  di.sabuses  itself  of 
the  iiernicious  heresy  that  its  finfiuces  ai^  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
state,  and  once  for  all  resolutely  refuses  to  listen  to  the  Hireiis  wljosing  to 
it  that  barracks  and  the  like  should  he  huilt  out  of  loans,  we  shall  soon 
put  an  end  to  Indian  deficits/* 

^H  And  again  : — 

^K  ^^  It  is,  however,  out  of  the  ijue^tion  for  us  to  carry  on  either  gi*eat 
^■irrigation  works  or  State  railways  out  of  annual  income;  and  if  they  are 
^BU^be  useful,  aa  we  l>elieve,  to  futui-e  genetatious,  mid  if  they  aie  to  be 
^^^B^tly  remunerative  to  ut*,  there  is  no  rea-son  why  they  Rli<juld  be  so 
^^^Kied  on.  Some  of  our  friends  ai*e  advising  us  to  s\^m\  £10,000,000  a  year 
out  of  borrowed  money  for  tlie  constniction  of  remuuerative  piil>Hc  works. 

I  No  array  of  terms  can  express  how  glad  we  nhould  be  to  do  so  if  we  had 
a  cei-tainty  that  we  could  spend  tluit  sum  in  works  which  would  be 
remunerative  to  us.  Wo  think,  however,  that  in  the  new  railway  schemo 
which  has  been  so  much  discassed  since  it  was  laid  l)efore  the  coimtry  by 
my  TK^ble  friend  the  Secrotajy  of  State  for  India,  ten  days  ago,  and  which 
will,  1  doul.it  not,  be  much  discussed  here  to-day,  we  am  gt»ing  just  as  far 
and  as  fast  a*^  we  dare,  with  a  due  regard  to  prudence  aJid  tu  the  safety  of 
rmr  cit?dit.  If  we  find  we  can,  in  future  yeai-s,  go  further  and  faster, 
dej^end  upon  it  we  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  do  so ;  but  I  fear  our 
frieods  who  ai*e  so  very  urgent  in  pressing  us  to  spend  ten  millions  a  year 
on  remimei'ative  public  works  would  be  micommijiily  sorry  tu  ^^-uarantee 
ythe  Indian  fvmds  standing  as  high  this  day  ten  years,  if  we  follow  their 
ivioe,  as  they  did  in  the  Times  this  morning/' 

So  on  the  5th  of  August,  1870,  when  spealdng  of  our  public 
"  works,  I  urged  that  wc  should  he  great  ''pwUts  m  the  viattm*  of 
VOL*  XXVI,  3  X 
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deht^'*   and   ^^ steadily   resist   the   blandislnnenti*  of  ^couleur   de   rose* 
Jinanciers^^ 

I  believe,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  my  iise  of  that  phrase  ^'conleur 
de  rose  financiers,"  in  deprecation  of  couhur  de  rose  finance,  which 
led  to  my  being  so  often  described  by  persons  who  did  not  know 
what  they  were  talking  about  as  a  couleur  de  rose  or  optimist 
financier. 

From  the  above  extracts  yon  will  see  that  I  can  give  but  one 

answer  to  your  question.    I  do  not  tliink  piibUc  works  not  directly 

remunerative  can  be  defended  merely  as  conducing  in  the  long 

run  to  economical  advantages.    I  think  they  can  only  be  defended 

when  an  over-mastering  necessity  is  laid  upon  us.    If,  for  instance, 

the  Viceroy  can  say,  "We  may  be  certain  that  all  future  &mines 

will  have  to  be  treated  like  the  last  famine ;  that  is  to  say,  that 

millions  ^vill  have  to  be  poured  out  Hko  water  to  prevent  a  posd^ 

bihty  of  death  from  starvation.     That  being  so,  it  is  cheaper  to 

make  canals  and  railways  in  the  most  threatened  districts,  rather 

than  spend  the  money  in  averting  the  results  of  a  bad  season 

combined  with  want  of   communication  when  it   comes,   even 

although  our  revenue  is  seriously  overladen ;"  then,  and  not  other- 

^vise,  we  shall  be  justified  in  making  public  works  which  have  to 

be  carried  out  with  borrowed  money,  and  are  not  remunerative. 

Of  course,  you  will  now  and  then  find  the  works  which  you 
expect  to  be  remunerative  not  really  remimerative,  and  there  will 
be  the  usual  cheap  jokes  about  their  being  indeed  pubHc  works 
e.rtraordinary ;  but  with  eveiy  decade  there  Avill  be  less  and  less 
money  lost  in  this  wjiy.  It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  the  Public 
Worlvs  Department  in  India,  and  doubtless  it  has  made  many 
mistakes,  but  do  its  critics  always  know  the  extraordinaiy  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  has  had  to  contend  ?  Remember  that  a  great 
many  of  those  who  have  worked  under  it  have  been  only  clever 
amateure — that  they  have  been  working  in  a  countiy  whose 
resources  and  cUmatic  conditions  they  only  learnt  as  they  went 
on — further,  that  they  had  to  trust  to  a  great  extent  to  native  or 
low-class  European  subordinates;  and  you  T\all,  I  think,  have 
a  gUmpse  of  these  difficulties.  The  creation  of  the  Coopers 
Hill  College  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  will  completely  alter  the  con- 
ditions of  the  future,  and  in  a  dozen  years  we  shall  have  a  large 
body  of  men  trained  for  Indian  pubUc  Avorlcs,  and  understanding 
what  they  have  to  do  at  least  as  well  as  our  best  engineers  do 
at  home ;  and,  further,  I  hope,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at 
Koorkee  and  elsewhere  a  better  class  of  subordinates  will  be  reared. 
I  would  just  Hke,  in  passing,  to  hint  at  a  danger  against  wliich 
the  India  Office  must  guard  with  the  utmost  care — the  growth, 
namely,  of  undue  service  claims  from  the  engineers.  We  have 
had  quite  enough  of  this  already ;  -witness  the  concessions  which 
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tte  present  GdvemmGnt  has  made — I  think,  luifoi'timately — to 

certain  military  demanrls. 

You  ask  me,  in  the  eleventh  place,  to  what  extent  the  mission* 

jUies  of  any  Chrifitian  sects  have  produced  any  effect  on  the  native 

DOpulation,  and  of  what  land* 

That  is  a  question  wlucli  I  have  no  special  means  of  answering, 
>r  the  Croveniraent,  I  need  not  say,  adopts,  in  all  reHgioiis  matters, 
le  only  poRsible  policy — ^a  poHcy,  that  ia,  of  abeohito  neutrality* 
Is  an  official,  accordingly,  hardly  anything  with   reference   to 

missions  or  misKionariea  ever  came  before  me,  and  my  opinion  is 

B'nst  of  as  much,  or  as  little,  value  as  that  of  any  one  who  has 

alked  to  a  great  maiiy  Indians,  and  taken  a  hirdVeye  view  of 

India.     You  ai-e,  howerv^er,  entitled  to  have  it,  such  as  it  ist    I 

telieve  then  that  the  missionaries  of  all  Christian  sects  have  been 
useful  and  civilizing  influence  in  Incha.     Whether  the  results 
roduced  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  money  and  zeal  expended, 
s  rather  a  question  for  those  who  have  supplied  the  mouey  and 
zeal,  than  for  persons  who  look  at  it  from  the  Indian  p oh tical  point 
view, 

I  came  at  rt)Hs  hardly  any  inhssir»7iaries  during  my  tour,  hut  I 

leard  very  good  things  of  the  Free  Church  College  at  Calcutta, 

id  of  the  Roman  Catholic  estabhshrnenis  at  Agra.    8uch  a  book  as 

%t  of  Mr*  Robson,  to  which  I  called  attention  in  your  pages 

indicates,  I  think,  ujiless  it  is  quite  exceptional,  an  ex- 

remely  good  tone  in  the  United  Presbyteiian  Mission,  to  which, 

I  am  correctly  informed,  that  gentleman  was  attached ;  while 

name  of  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bombay,  is  an  honour  both  to  the 

Scotch  EstablLshment,  with  which  he  was  originally  connected, 

ind  to  liis  present  associates ;  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 

iow  far  the  various  agencies  to  which  I  have  alluded  have,  or 

iave  not,  been  successfid. 

With  regard  to  the  Church  of  England  mLssiiMis,  I  shmild  like 

call   your   attention    to     a   document    of   the    very    highest 

Authority,  which  has  not,  I  tlunk,  received  all  the  attention  it 

leserves-      I   allude   to    the    i-iruular    letter,    dated    the     27th 

lovember,  1873,  addrensed  by  the  liishops  of  Caleutt-a,  Madras, 

id    Bombay  to    their   episcopal   brethren  at  home,   in  which 

iey  give  an  account  of  the  rcKuIts  wliich  they  have  produced. 

docimient  could   possibly   be  more   authoritative,    and   few 

bould  bo  more  interesting, 

^'  We  would  put  l>efoTt»  you  the  actual  coudition  of  ludia  at  the  present 

Ihne,  and  we  would  urge  you  to  couiHider"  that  the  season  is  criticaL    We 

convinced  that  the  future  of  ludiu  depends  very  much  on  what  is  done 

n»r  k  by  the  Cbnreh  of  England  during  the  next  few  yeai-s.     India  in  the 

present  century  is  passing  tluuugh  a  state  of  disinte.£j:ration,  and  its  habits 

Lid  forms  uf  life  are  subjected  to  intluences  which  are  affecting  It  seriously 

ad  fundamentally.     Forces,  Christian  in  their  origin,  though  only  partially 
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religious,  and   prcdfiminantly  of  a  civilizing^  find   iLteUeciuul 
everywhere  in  active  operation  ;  aud  the  i)eo|jIe  of  India  ai-e  Xmu  1,J 

almost  without  a  will,  and  as  if  by  a  tide  of  cirt*um«t:in*"ee,  from  it  p^t,  iC 
which  their  hearts  cling  with  regt^t,  to  a  future  whirh  is  still  unknov 
and  uodiscemible.  Education,  wdiich  the  mission  a  viej»  have  led  and 
some  degree  controlled  for  good ;  law  and  government^  which  the  iudgt 
and  civil  senantA  of  the  State  have  emiitably  adrninistei'eti ;  niilwayi 
commerce,  and  other  like  influencea^  which  have  introduced  new  and  mon 
active  habits  of  life,  are  working  in  society  as  diBsolveut  of  old  citBtouil 
and  have  actually  had  their  result  in  a  condition  of  things  analogo 
perhaps,  to  that  produced  by  the  literature  of  Greece  anil  the  order 
Kome,  whicli,in  a  former  age,  prepai^d  the  way  for  the  first  great  tnump 
of  our  Lord's  Kingdom.  And  among  the  aboriginal  races,  whic-h  ncT 
have  been  Aryanized,  ^d  those  lower  caates  of  lOndooism  whose  state  i 
one  of  great  degi*adation,  the  laboms  of  the  missionaries  have  not  been 
unrewarded.  In  certain  parts  of  India,  especially  in  certain  districtft  uf 
the  south  and  north,  many  thousanda  have  l»ecome  believei-s  in  (*hriKt.  an«i 
give  proofs  of  stability  and  indei>endence,  while  converts  aii5  annnt  "1 

in  increasing  proportions,  and  the  number  of  the  native  clergy 
augmenting*    liut  In  India  we  are  dealing  with  millions,  not  with  t 
and  we  should  mislead  you  if  we  gave  you  to  understand  thai 
general  impression  has  been  produced,  or  that  the  conversion  of  ! 
yet  imminent.     There  is  nothLtjg  which  can  at  all  warrant  the  opi  i 

the  heart  of  the  people  has  been  largely  touched,  or  that  the  conscience 
of  the  }:)eople  has  Ix^en  affected  seriously.  Thei-e  is  no  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  faith  in  Christ  like  that  which  Pliny  descril>es,  or  Tertiilliiin  pn> 
claims,  as  characteristic  of  fonner  eras.  In  fact,  louking  at  the  work  of 
missions  on  the  l«roadest  scale,  and  esj^ecially  upon  that  of  our  own 
missions,  we  must  confess  that,  in  many  cases,  their  condition  is  one  rather 
of  stagnation  than  of  advant^e.  There  seems  to  be  a  want  in  them  of  the 
power  to  edify,  and  a  consequent  paralysis  of  the  power  to  convert.  The 
converts  too  often  make  such  poor  progress  in  the  Christian  life  that  they 
fail  to  act  as  leaven  in  the  lump  of  their  countrymen.  In  particular,  the 
missions  do  not  attract  to  Christ  many  men  of  education,  not  e\'en  from 
among  those  %vho  have  been  trained  within  their  own  schools, 
natives,  as  a  general  rule,  still  stand  apart  from  the  truth,  mainf 
the  beet,  a  state  of  mental  vacuity,  which  hangs  suspende<l  f 
between  an  atheism  from  which  they  slu-inkituid  a  Christianity  v 
to  overcome  their  fears  and  constrain  tlieir  allegiance.  We  stat- 
at  all  to  disparage  such  work  as  has  l>een  done,  and  still  les^i  {ry 
efforts,  but  because  we  feel  boimd  to  describe  to  you  India  ■' 
dispel  any  illusions  of  marked  religious  success  which  might : i 
statements  and  reports  of  official  and  other  eminent  authorities,  th- 
in reality  describe  social  or  political  results  rather  than  religious  \ 

You  will  observe  that  the  bishops  very  properly  take  credit  for 
the  work  that  has  been  done  amoBgst  euch  populations  as  the 
Kols  in  the  north,  or  the  Shanars  in  the  south  of  India.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  this  has  been  real  and  considerable,  but 
here  is  another  passage  from  the  circular  which  entirely  agrees 
with  what  I  have  heard  from  other  quaiit^rs,  and  nnist  be  tiikel 
into  consideration  by  those  w4io  are  inclitied  to  attach  exc^m\ 
importance  to  what  has  happened  amongst  non-Aryuu  or  very 
low-caste  parts  of  the  population. 

^*At  the  same  time^  partly  perhaps  through  the  activity  of 
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wliich  missions  have  atjated,  the  false  j-eligions — ^Mahoraedanif^m.  Bnddh- 
isia,  unci  Hindociisin  in  ita  two  eha'f  forms  of  Vablmftvbm  and  Shaivism 
— seeiu  lately  k>  have  grained  some  new  religious  life  and  energT^",  and 
Imve  ill  aoiue  oieasnre  become  active  once  more,  and  even  aggressive;  so 
that  arnong"  those  ahong-iual  races,  niiinhcring"  several  millions,  in  whicli 
luiaHioiis  imve  hitherto  found  their  most  hopeful  field,  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  cutifrt>nted  hy  its  rivals,  and  is  coiKstraijied  to  ask  if  they  are  to  snatch 
out  of  its  handB,  tliroutjph  f^'-reater  zeal  and  activity,  races  who  are  waiting 
for  a  religion,  and  who  ndglit  l*o  won  fur  Christ.** 

The  requests  which  the  bishops  make  are  also  very  interesting. 
Amongst  other  things  they  say  ; — 

**  You  have  given  ns  yonr  men  of  high  gifts  in  too  sparing  a  measure: 
give  generoiisly  as  Ckni  gives;  give  us  of  ^^our  finest  guhl ;  give  us  men 
of  hi^rh  talent,  men  of  profound  learning,  men  of  earnestness  and  gt^eat 
simijicity;  men  trained  in  our  universities;  theologians,  metaphysicians, 
pliifologists ;  men  as  aiile  to  direct  tliouglit  as  to  inspire  devotion  ;  and 
thus  wipe  off  that  rei>ro{M.di  which  clings  to  uft  as  a  Church,  because  we 
have  done  but  little  in  translations  and  otfier  literary  effort,  so  that  too 
often,  even  wlieu  the  W^ord  of  God  is  read,  we  ent^r  into  other  men's 
labours,  and  map  the  fniits  of  earlier  and  mjuvi}  zealous  toil* 

*Mnd  lend  to  us  as  well  as  give.  Lend  to  us,  in  that  season  of  the  ^''ear 
when  the  climate  of  India  is  as  temperate  as  that  of  Europe,  men  of 
matured  minds  and  ri[n:tned  knowledge.  I^end  us  men  like  the  Bishojjs  of 
Peterborough  and  Derr^^  and  Canon  Liddc»ri,  who  may  travel  throughout 
India,  and  visit  the  chief  centres  of  population  and  thought.*^ 

Thc^  refiiilts  of  a  visit  to  India  on  the  part  of  these  three,  in 
their  different  ways,  most  distingiushed  mun,  would  be  no  doubt 
excellent  to  the  men  themselves,  and  I  think  I  can  see  various 
ways  in  which  their  presence  would  be  most  nsefid  and  most 
desirable  to  the  English  oommiiDity  in  India.  I  should  be 
extremely  pleased  to  hear  that  any  or  all  of  them  agreed  to  go^ 
and  tliiuk  quite  seriouely  that  the  Societj"  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  cotJd  hardly  spend  its  money  better  than  in 
enabling  all  tlii*ee  to  make  an  IncUan  jouniey  under  favouralde 
circvimstancos.  But,  I  confess,  I  eliould  be  beyond  measure 
Burprised  if  any  one  of  them  even  Bucceeded  in  putting  himself 
in  intellcetiml  rapport  vni\\  more  than  the  smaUest  possible 
hanilliil  of  educated  natives.  At  the  same  time  tlie  opinion  of, 
eapocially,  tlie  Bishop  of  Calcutta  on  such  a  point,  is  worthy  of  all 
possible  respect* 

Y(*u  ask  me,  twelfthly,  abont  the  chance  of  education  being 
sat  on  foot  amongst  the  great  masses  of  the  common  people* 

Well,  it  m  being  set  on  foot;  Sir  George  Campl^ell,  for  example, 
did  a  great  deal  in  tliis  direction  in  Bengal,  and  liis  successor  is 
precisely  the  man  to  cany  that  and  all  good  administrative  things 
further,  as  fast  as  can  be  done. 

I  believe  that  the  most  important  thing  you  can  do  for  education 
in  India  at  present  is  to  throw  as  much  weight  as  you  can  into  the 
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scientific  as  against  tlic  literary  scale.  You  are  in  great  danger 
of  raising  up,  especially  in  Bengal,  an  educated  proletariat,  with 
no  ambition  except  to  enter  Goveniment  offices,  become  teachers, 
or  wiite  for  newspapers.  It  is  infinitely  important  that  you 
should  multiply  the  as  yet  altogether  tiifling  number  of  natives 
of  India  who  know  anything  about  the  material  world  by  which 
they  are  suiTOutided,  and  the  still  smaller  nimiber  who  can  turn 
what  knowledge  they  have  of  it  to  practical  use.  Infuse,  I  say, 
into  your  higher  education  a  very  large  proportion  of  scientific, 
and  especially  technical  knowledge.  That  seems  to  me  the  first 
thing  to  do.  Spread  the  net  of  prunary  education  wider.  That 
seems  to  me  the  second  thing  to  do.  Extend  and  improve  your 
liigher  education.  That  seems  to  me  the  third  tiling  to  do.  The 
two  last  are  being  done,  and  will  be  done  more  and  more :  I  wish  I 
saw  more  general  attention  given  to  the  first. 

Thirteenthly,  you  ask  me  how  far  it  is  true  that  natives  are 
ineradicably  untnithful. 

Well,  I  doubt  if  it  is  true  at  all.  My  impression  is,  but 
of  coui-se  I  only  speak  at  second  hand,  that  they  are  extremely 
untruthful,  but  by  no  means  ineradicably  imtruthful. 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  once  offierod  to  give  to  a  younger  adminis- 
trator some  hints  for  his  guidance.  The  latter  took  his  seat,  pen 
in  hand,  to  jot  down  the  precepts  of  the  great  master.  "  Never 
pimish  a  he,"  were  the  first  words  he  dictated,  explaining  that 
the  falsehood  of  the  native  had  been  for  generation  upon  genera- 
tion his  only  defence  against  intolerable  wrong,  and  that  it  was 
perfectly  absurd,  and  also  perfectly  useless,  to  attempt  to  apply  to 
him  the  morality  of  a  race  which  had  gro^\ai  up  under  the  regime 
of  law.  I  believe  that  the  untinithfulness  of  the  native  will  be 
for  a  very  long  time  a  great  difficulty  to  your  administrators  in 
India,  but  I  also  beheve  that  the  honesty  and  \nrtuc  of  your  own 
administration,  which  is  getting,  and  will  always  get  while  the 
heart  of  P^ngland  is  sound,  better  and  better,  Avill  prodigiously 
improve  the  native  in  this  as  in  most  other  respects.  Even  now 
he  is  said  to  be  very  tnithful  within  his  own  village  commimity. 
His  untruthfulness  begins  outside  its  Umits,  and  to  no  one  is  he 
so  economical  of  truth  as  to  the  representative  of  the  Government, 
I  do  not  think  we  attach  enough  importance  to  the  slow  influence 
of  good  example  upon  him,  nor,  in  speculating  about  the  Indian 
future,  do  we  calculate  enough  on  the  great  improvement  that  is 
going  on  amongst  ourselves.  Your  own  officers,  as  a  class,  are 
immeasurably  better  in  character  than  they  were  sixty  years  ago; 
and  sixty  yeai-s  hence,  not  only  will  they  be  much  better  than 
they  arc  now,  but  your  overseers  and  stokers  and  what  not,  the 
lower  parts  in  fact  of  your  European  population,  will  be  greatly 
improved.    Both  this  country  and  India  are  pTOgressing,  but  this 
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[cotuitry  IB  progresfeiiig  niuclimore  rapidly,  and  that  is  one  of  tlio 
reaeooe  why  you  may  hope  to  keep  India.  There  was,  as  it  seem(i> 
to  iuc%  great  depth  of  wisdom  io  the  remark  of  a  native,  which 
'  I  quoted  the  other  day  at  Elgin,  wiih  reference  to  tliis  subject, 
'- 1  often  hear;'  he  said,  **  my  countrj^meu  Bay,  *  In  time  we  shall 
have  learnt  all  we  uau  from  tlie  Knglisli,  and  tlien  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  wthout  tliem;'  but  I  alvvajis  tliink,  when  I  hear 
lan^iag-e  like  that,  of  the  man  who  eaid,  ^Jn  twotfears  I  shall  be  a^ 
old  an  mif  elder  brolhet**  '* 

Next  you  aek  me  in  what  ways,  social  and  other^  native 
influenees  seem  to  affect  aVnglo-IndiaiiH, 

I  think  they  affect  them  euriouHly  little.  The  separation 
between  tire  European  and  the  native  is  almost  complete.  I 
have  laiowa  a  veiy  intelligent  pemon  Uve  long  at  an  Indian 
station  mthout  ever  entering  the  great  historical  city  hard 
by,  and  that  is  merely  au  extreme  case  of  what  happens 
almost  always^  The  traveUiiig  European  is  perfectly  aston- 
iidied  to  see  how  completely  the  resident  takes  thuigs,  which  are 
of  deep  interest  to  Idni,  as  a  mere  matter  of  courae.  'WTien 
native  influences  do  affect  the  European  community,  I  think  it 
usually  happens  in  this  way.  Some  of  the  more  quick-minded 
Europeans  are  struck  l>y  this  or  tlmt  aspect  of  native  life,  and 
they  comnuinic^Lte  their  interest  very  slowly  and  gradually  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Ojie  way  in  which  this  is  working  is  iu 
the  increased  appreciation  of  native  aii.  There  was  a  time  when 
all  Indian  manufactures  were  voted  baibaroiis,  when  indeed  every- 
thing Asiatic  was  tabooed  in  India.  That  was  the  period  when, 
for  mstance.  Oriental  china  was  considered  vidgar  in  Calcutta,  and 
common  wliite  cups  and  Baucei*8  from  home  were  the  rage.  Tho 
tide  is  now  taming,  slowly  no  doubt*  but  surely,  because  a  luimber 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  high-placed  Anglo -Indians,  botli  men 
and  women,  are  resolutely  setthig  themselvL'S  iu  favour  of  native 
art,  and  against  tlie  detestable  imitations  of  European  articles 
w*hich  were  lately  encon raged.  To  pooh-pooh  native  art  now  is 
rather  a  mark  of  the  pci-son  wlio  does  it  having  hved  in  an  inferior 
sot  in  India, 

Then,  again,  the  passion  for  sketching,  wliich  is  become  so 

general,  and  is  encouraged,  by  example  if  not  by  precept,  in  the 

very  highest  quai'tei's,  is  doing  much  and  will  do  more  to  attract 

the  Europeans  to  what  is  best  in  native  life  as  well  as  in  Indian 

iiicetLery.     And  as  our  EngUsh  education  improves,  as  more  men 

Fitid  women  are  trained  to  observe  the  world  aromid  them,  more 

laud  more  people  A\ill  go  to  Irjdia  with  mi  e^/e  for  t/u:  twtertud  mj^cU 

Vof  tJm  countiy  and  its  people*    Then  a  returned  Indian  will  not  be 

iconRidered,  as  he  has  so  often  been  liitherto.  merely  as  a  man 

|\vho  bores  his  listeners  about  the  details  of  atbninistration^  for 
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which  they  care  nothing.  What  have  we  not  all  suflfered  in  the 
days  of  our  yonth  from  old  collectors,  who  had  passed  all  their 
lives  in  the  midst  of  curious  and  interesting  things  without 
knowing  it  ? 

Still  further,  one  cannot  overrate  the  effect  that  will  be  pro- 
duced by  such  books  as  are  now  beginning  to  be  written  about 
India.  Take  Mr.  LyalPs  Essays  in  the  Fortnightly  Review;  take 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  Lectures ;  take  a  perhaps  less-known  book,  the 
third  volume  of  Mr.  Talboys  Wheelers  "History  of  India." 
Nothing  that  has  been  done  in  past  times  -with  reference  to  India 
is  at  all  the  same  in  kind.  These  three  writers  have  got  the 
art  of  spealdng  to  the  educated  public  of  Europe  about  India 
in  a  way  that  will  make  it  listen,  and  they  will  soon  raise  up 
a  school.  When  that  school  begins  to  send  disciples  to  India, 
we  shall  no  longer  have  to  complain  that  whatever  is  good  or 
interesting  in  native  works  and  ways  will  not  have  its  legitimate 
influence. 

Lastly,  you  ask  me  for  my  views  as  to  the  right  policy  to  be 
pursued  on  our  Noiih-west  and  on  our  Burmese  frontiers.  These 
are  large  questions,  and  must  be  kept  quite  separate. 

On  our  north-west  frontier  we  have  first  a  line  of  wild  tribes, 
then  Affghanistan,  and  next  the  coimtries  over  which  Kiissia  is 
slowly  advancing.  With  regard  to  the  wild  tribes,  I  think  the  best 
authorities  are  now  agreed  that  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  protect 
our  own  frontier,  and  to  wdn  them  gradually  to  better  modes  of 
life  by  the  example  of  the  far  more  prosperous  existence  of  their 
civilized  neighbours.  Peshawur,  as  you  know,  Ues  close  to  some 
of  the  most  warUke  of  these  tribes,  and  at  one  time  they  gave 
infinite  trouble  there.  Now,  however,  exclusion  from  Peshawur 
and  its  markets  is  considered  the  severest  possible  punishment 
and  the  fear  of  it  keeps  them  in  very  tolerable  order.  Just  before 
I  was  there,  some  of  these  people  picked  up,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  Notes,  a  band-master  one  night  after  cHnner,  and  carried  liim 
off  to  the  hills,  but  he  was  got  back  ^^dthout  any  difficulty 
through  the  agency  of  the  persons  whom  we  employ  to  keep  the 
frontier  quiet.  A  few  years  ago  his  throat  would  have  been  cut. 
I  am  afraid  it  would  be  veiy  sanguine  to  hope  that  we  shall  not 
from  time  to  time,  be  obliged  to  make  raids  across  the  frontier, 
and  chastise  these  people  for  aggressions  upon  our  ovm.  subjects ; 
but  these  raids  will  become  fewer  and  fewer.  A  frontier  raid  is 
still  the  fii-st  thought  of  the  irrenpoimhle  European  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  when  he  heai-s  of  some  Donald  Bean  Lean  having  been 
up  to  mischief;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  first  thought  of  the 
responsible  European.  It  is  with  him  only  the  ultima  ratio  when  all 
else  has  failed. 

Before  passing  from  the  immediate  line  of  our  frontier,  I  may 
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just  mention  that  tlio  colony  of  fanaticB  at  Sittana,  about  which 
tJiere  was  a  great  deal  of  sensational  wi-iting  a  few  yeurs  ago, 
hi  I—  miserably  miprosperous  of  late,  and  has  dwindled  into 

ill-  LUce* 

Another  decade  or  two,  and  we  shall  know  a  great  deal  about 
tlie  regions  which  are  at  |»refient  absolutely  iuaceessible  to  us — 
Swat,  for  instance,  whosci  Alvhoond  has  a  good  deal  of  influence 
amoDgst  our  own  Mahoniedan  subjects,  and  fui-nishes  an  odd  sort. 
of  pattiUel  to  the  mler  of  Jlontenegro,  wIiiIl!  ho  still  was  a  bishop, 
though  a  bishop  with  pistols  in  his  girdle^  For  the  present,  how- 
evcr>  the  more  we  discourage  imprudent  attempts  to  penetrate  these 
dangerous  countrieB,  tlie  better.  With  regard  to  Affgliaiu'stan, 
I  laugli  to  scorn  the  idea  that  we  want  Affghanietan  as  a  bulwark 
against  Russia.  Aftghanistan  is  quite  useless  for  that  puq^ose, 
but  it  is  most  desirable  for  us  that  Affghanistan  should  be  as  quiet 
and  orderly  as  it  is  in  its  nature  ever  tobe  ;  and  I  think  that  Lord 
Lawrence  was  perfectly  right  in  both  the  phases  of  his  policy, 
aUke  when  he  held  aloof  and  did  nothing,  being  utterly  miceitain 
as  to  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  when  ho  supported 
Shere  AH  after  it  became  pretty  clear  that  he  was  the  man  most 
likely  to  make  Affghanistan  as  orderly  and  quiet  as  it  is  la  its 
nature  to  be. 

Lord  Mayo,  under  the  direction  of  the  then  Secretaiy  of  State, 
steadily  persevered  in  Lord  Lawrence's  second  policy,  and 
the  present  Viceroy,  who  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  tangled 
skein  of  our  North-west  diplomacy  a  singularly  trained  judgment, 
and  an  exceptionally  firm  mind*  lias  steadily  followed  the  same 
course. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  late  Government  in  1S(1[\  I 
said:— 

''  Tlie  Government  wants  to  l>e  al>lo  to  use  every  fjcnny  it  can  Bcraj>e 
together  in  India  for  the  moral  and  material  development  of  the  country. 
We  wish  to  stimulate  commerca  round  the  whole  of  the  land  and  sea 
frontier,  and  it  dr»e8  not  at  all  suit  us  to  liave  one  of  our  trade  gates  locked 
up  by  a  burning  house,  the  cellai-s  of  Avhich  ai^  known  to  l>e  full  of 
explosive  compoundii.  We  want  Sliem  All  to  imderstand  that  we  do  not 
covet  a  squaie  inch  of  his  territoiy,  or  ask  any  kind  of  a^ssistance  from 
bun  other  than  the  sort  of  indircn-t  assistance  whidi  a  civilized  (Jovera- 
nient  muHt  ahvayy  derive  from  heinf,^  known  to  exercise  a  piioifying  and 
eemi-civili/Jii^  influence  jvround  its  own  hordei-a. 

**  If  wo  effect  this  object,  the  money  we  havo  given^  and  the  money  wo 
may  give,  will  Ik'  an  luicommonly  good  invef*tment.  It  will  lie  honourahlo 
to  Shere  All  to  receive  it,  because  he  la  asked  to  do  nothing  for  it  except 
what  it  would  he  to  hia  interest  and  honour  to  do  if  he  did  not  receive  one 
farthing;  and  it  will  he  honourable  to  nt^  to  give  it,  be<'aiise  our  only 
object  is  to  get  that  done  w^iicli  everj'  benevolent  juan  would  wish  to  see 
done,  even  if  bin  owji  interest  wti^i  in  no  way  affected — that  is,  to  sue  a 
fine  countiy  rescued  fjotn  miserable  anarchy. 

*'  The  exjx'nence  of  the  ]>a^t  tcUs  \is  that  we  are  never  safer  than  when 
L  strong  man  keeps  hia  house  on  our  frontier.    The  danger  comes  when 
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the  strong  man  is  gone,  and  the  house  is  divided  against  itself.  Contrast 
tlie  period  of  Runjeet  Singh  with  the  period  that  immediately  followed  it 
Was  it  in  the  days  of  the  Old  Lion,  or  in  the  days  of  his  weaJc  successors, 
that  wave  after  wave  of  war  broke  upon  our  border,  until  we  were  obliged 
fairly  to  incorporate  with  our  dominions  a  territory  as  large  as  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  ?  Did  our  last  experiment  of  making  it  worth  while  for 
the  Affghans  to  be  i^eaceable  neighbours  turn  out  so  badly  ?  If  Dost 
Mahomed  had  not  been  eating  our  salt  in  1857,  is  it  quite  so  certain  that 
he  would  have  resisted  the  pressure,  the  very  strong  pressure,  that  was 
put  upon  him  by  the  fanatical  party  at  Cabul  to  swoop  down  upon  the 
Punjab  /  . 

"  We  have  been  accustomed  to  talk  scornfully  of  Affghan  faith,  as 
another  great  imperial  nation  used  to  talk  of  Punic  faith ;  and  probably  in 
the  main  we  speak  truly ;  but  if  the  transactions  of  the  last  forty  years 
between  us  and  the  house  of  Dost  Mahomed  were  carefully  added  up  and 
compared,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  balance  in  our  favour  would  be  so 
great  as  it  ought  to  be." 

Nothing  that  has  happened  since  I  spoke  these  words  ha«  mate- 
rially changed  the  situation.  Although,  however,  Affghanistan  is 
worthlefis,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  bulwark  against  Russia,  it 
is  to  the  last  degi-ee  desirable  that,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
there  should  lie  between  the  actual  possessions  of  the  two  coimtries 
in  Asia  a  large  zone  of  non-English  tenitory  over  which  England 
exercises  great  influence,  and  a  large  zone  over  which  Russia 
exercises  great  influence.  That  is  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
I  shall  be  sony  to  see  it  altered. 

Whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  if  the  various  conversa- 
tions and  corrcKpondcnces  that  have  taken  place  between  the 
Foreign  Offices  of  the  two  countries  had  not  taken  place,  is  another 
question.  I,  for  one,  had  rather  some  of  them  had  not  taken  place. 
I  do  not  think  that  anj'ihing  has  yet  happened  to  make  it  well  for 
us  to  depart  from  the  policy  which  I  advocated  in  18G8,*  which 
was  to  **  strengthen  our  own  position  in  India,  and  to  keep  our- 
selves minutely  acquainted  with  all  that  beai-s  upon  this  Central 
Asiatic  problem,  so  as  neither  to  tremble  at  shadows  nor  disregard 
real  dangers."  I  think  the  conversations  and  correspondences 
might  well  have  been  adjourned. 

AVriting  in  18(58,  I  said:— 

"  But  thei-e  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  whole  matter.  Is  it  quite 
so  sure  that  Kussia  must  be  always  hostile  to  this  country  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  there  may  come  a  time  wlien  we  shall  undei-stand  each  other 
in  Asia,  and  strengthen  each  other's  liands  ?  Many  a  day  must  j)as8  l>efore 
Bokhara  becomes  a  bed  of  roses  for  any  Christian  ruler ;  and  if  Bussia  can 
trouble  us,  we  can  aasiu-edly  return  the  compliment.  It  would  \ye  very 
premature  to  do  anything  at  present ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
day  may  come  when  we  may  hear  of  a  co-operative  policy  in  Centi-al  Asia, 
as  we  have  heard  already  of  a  co-oi)erative  policy  at  Pekin." 

No  incident  in  the  gradual,  and,  as  I  think,  inequitable  advance  of 

♦  Political  Survey,  pp.  CG,  G7. 
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Rusma  throiigh  the  Tartar  khanates  has  seemed  to  me  mifficieutly 
to  aflect  our  intertstB  to  make  it  worth  while  for  otir  public  rneu 
to  do  mora  thuu  to  nhow  that  they  most  thoroughly  miderstood 
what  was  going  on.  If  Boiiie  of  them  had  done  this  more  ftilly 
aiid  fninkly,  they  wordd,  I  think,  have  spared  tliemsielvee  a  good 
deal  of  unneceBeaiy  trouble,  and  they  would  certainly  have  pri^ 
vented  the  sort  of  panic  which  wa»  caused  in  England  by  the 
Khivmu  expedition.  I  would,  if  it  had  lain  with  me»  have  deferred 
any  correspondeTiee  with  RuBsia  on  tlie  affaii^R  nf  Central  Asia 
until  an  expedition  to  Merv^  became  talked  of.  Then,  in  ray  view» 
the  occasion  would  have  aiisen  for  our  Governmeift  to  explain  to 
the  Russian  Ouvenimcnt  tliat  it  cpiifi^  imdei'stood  its  objects  in 
going  to  Merv,  and  saw  the  convenience  of  such  a  step  with 
wference  to  wliat  lias  been  already  done  by  Russian  commander; 
but  tliat  Merv  wa«  in  a  dift'ereut  category  from  Khiva  or  Samar- 
cand,  and  that  the  occnpatiou  of  it  would  toueh — although 
no  doubt  only  r^'mofeh/ — English  interests-  I  think  if  our  Govern- 
ment had  put  off  showing  any  susceptibility  until  that 
moment  had  arrived*  and  had,  by  declarations  in  Parliament 
and  elsewhere,  completely  dissociated  itself  from  the  half- 
informed  Rusfio-phobia  of  a  portion  of  the  press,  we  should  have 
been,  when  the  question  of  Mcrv  arose,  in  a  much  better  diplo- 
matic position. 

I  do  not  know  what  may  have  passed  with  reference  to  this 
matter  since  I  left  tlie  India  Office,  but,  as  at  present  advised,  I 
shotdd  imagine  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  iu  making  any 
decided  tliplomatic  stand  about  ilerv.  If  up  tn  this  time  we  had 
expressed  no  opinion  about  the  doings  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia, 
hut  had  been  satisfied  merely  to  show  that  we  knew  all  that  was 
going  on,  we  might,  I  thuilv^  with  great  propriety  have  said.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  have  any  interest  iu  Merv  itself;  that  place  lies 
wholly  beyond  the  sphere  where  we  wish  to  exuii  influence. 
But  Merv  is  uncomfurtably  near  Herat*  which  lies  witMn  tliat 
sphere.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  object  wliicli  both  nations 
have  in  view  will  be  l^est  attahied  by  your  making  no  per- 
manent settlement  there? 

I  think  that  such  a  representation  would  very  Ukely  have  been 
successfub  because  any  interest  whicli  Russia  may  have  in 
going  to  Merv  is  far  less  urgent  than  the  interest  which  bIic  has 
in  keeping  on  cordial  terms  ^vith  this  country,  aUke  in  Asia  and 
in  Europe, 

Now,  it  stiikes  nie  that  although  the  wiser  hends  in  Russia 
will  probably  be  vcit  sceptical  as  to  tli©  advantages  of  going  to 
Merv  being  at  all  equal  ti^  tlie  disfidvantages  of  going  thither,  our 
power  of  pressing  thoBe  chsadvantages  seems  to  me  dinunished* 
Tills,   however,  is  just  one   of  the  cases  where   the   personal 
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character  and  abiKty  of  an  ambassador  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, A  man  who  had  at  St.  Petersburg  the  same  amount 
of  personal  influence  that  Sir  James  Hudson,  for  example,  had 
in  Italy,  might  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  at  the  Russian  Court 
which  another  could  not.  In  fact,  in  the  present  state  of  circum- 
stances, the  end  of  all  speeches  on  the  Central  Asian  question 
might  very  well  be  as  imiform  as  those  of  Cato — "  Send  the  very 
best  man  you  can  pick  out  of  your  diplomatic  service  to  St. 
Petersburg." 

Unless  diplomacy  keeps  the  Russians  away  from  Merv,  we  can 
take  up  no  attitude  in  these  countries  except  one.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  as  of  right  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dominions 
which  we  have  recognized  as  those  of  Shere  Ali,  but  any  aggres- 
sion on  those  dominions  by  a  European  Power  means  war  with 
England. 

I  am  generally  supposed,  and  I  beheve  justly,  to  be  as  favour- 
able to  Russia  as  any  one  who  has  studied  tl]d8  question,  and  I 
do  not  imagine  that  any  person  in  Russia  whose  opinion  is 
worth  considering  has  ever  dreamt  of  meddling  with  Herat; 
but  the  necessity  of  our  not  allowing  a  European  Power  to 
meddle  with  Hemt  I  have  never  doubted,  as  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  my  writings  and  speeches  may  readily 
convince  himself. 

Russia,  even  if  she  were  in  possession  of  Herat,  would  still  find 
herself  further  from  our  Scinde  frontier  than  the  Land's  End  is 
from  John  O'Groat's.  An  attempt  upon  India  by  Russia,  even  if 
she  were  in  possession  of  Herat,  would  be  a  disastrous  failure; 
but  the  accidents  of  history,  and  the  engagements  assumed  by 
various  ministers,  have  committed  us  as  to  Herat,  and  by  Herat 
we  must  stand. 

The  last  fancy  of  alarmists  is  that  Merv  would  be  used  by 
the  Russians  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  dash  at  Herat. 
Dover  might,  vni]\  infinitely  greater  facility,  be  used  as.  a 
place  for  makuig  a  dash  against  Calais;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  sleep  in  peace,  and  so  may  the  inhabitants  of 
Herat,  until  some  English  minister  altogether  disavows  the 
policy  that  has  been  hitherto  pursued  by  all  English  ministers 
of  all  parties. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  say  this  to  prevent  misconception;  but 
pray  understand  that  I  do  not  think  Russia  has  hitherto  done  any 
one  single  thing  in  Central  Asia  that  she  had  not  a  perfect  good 
right  to  do,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  As  to  how  far  she  may 
liave  made  imprudent  statements  to  us  as  to  what  she  meant 
and  did  not  mean  to  do,  that  is  a  matter  on  which  I  express  no 
opinion. 

Our  situation  with  reference  to  Burmah  is  entirely  different 
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from  nnr  Bituation  with  reference  to  Affglmmstan,  altliough  the 
objects  which  wo  have  in  \*iew  with  reference  to  the  two 
couiitiies  are  precisely  similar.  We  dant  want  a  square  inch  of 
either*  and  we  do  want  both  to  be  progperons  and  peacefnl, 
Buraiah  is  inhabited  by  a  very  well-disj>osed,  qniet  people.  We 
have  no  nioi*e  hannlese  subjects  than  those  of  Britisli  Bui-mah ; 
but  our  dUHcnlty  in  deahng  with  the  independent  Idngdom  arises 
from  two  Bomces:  the  extreme  folly  of  the  Burmese  Government, 
and  the  anxiety  of  some  of  the  mercantile  commimity  in  our  own 
provinces  to  have  everytliing  their  own  way  in  Bunnah.  A 
strong  Executive  at  Calcutta  and  the  Intlia  Office  would  always 
be  sufficient  to  hold  our  own  people  in  check  ;  but  what  are  yon 
to  do  when  their  eflForts  are  seconded  by  a  Government  at 
Mandalay  which  may  at  any  moment  do  something  unpardon- 
able? In  these  coimtries  we  cannot  afford  to  be  unsuccessful 
If  we  once  make  up  om-  mind  to  ask  for  a  thing,  we  must  obtain 
it;  for  which  reason  we  should  be  extremely  cautiouR  about 
asking  for  anything.  We  have  to  deal,  in  tlie  King  of  Birnnah, 
with  a  veiy  shrewd  barbarian,  but  a  perfect  barbarian — a  bar- 
barian who  has  not  in  the  least  realized  that,  as  compared  to  his 
neighbours,  ho  is  miserably  weak,  and  would  have  to  disappear 
into  space  at  the  first  coUision.  He  will  endure  nothing  from 
his  own  subjects  but  the  language  of  flattery,  and  utterly  reftises 
to  listen  to  wliat  the  more  intelUgent  of  liis  own  entourage  know 
perfectly  weU,  with  reference  to  the  vast  power  which  is  wielded 
by  the  Indian  Viceroy.  He  dreams  dreams — now  of  giving  the 
go-by  to  the  Viceroy,  and  appealing  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
directly ;  now  of  gettujg  help  from  China ;  now  of  making  to 
himself  other  Em*opean  allies*  Such  a  ruler  on  our  frontier  is  the 
most  dangerous  person  we  can  possibly  have.  K  once  he  could 
know  what  the  strength  of  China  really  was,  as  compfired  vdth 
the  strength  of  England,  and  how  utteriy  fallacious  were  all 
hopes  of  aid  from  any  European  power  in  case  he  quarrelled 
with  us,  there  would  be  no  Burmese  question  at  all ;  but  an 
adversiiry  who  is  armoured  in  invincible  ignomnce  is  veiy  likely 
one  day  to  provoke  a  quairel. 

As  to  the  recent  tragical  occuiTOuce,  of  course  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  we  shoidd  everywhere  iucreaso  om-  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy ;  and  from  that  point  of  view,  no  one  can  look  without 
interest  at  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  that  very 
disthiguished  explorer,  Mr.  Cooper,  by  poor  Sir.  Jlargary,  and 
others,  to  open  a  route  from  Western  CTiina  into  Bunnah  ;  and  no 
doubt  there  will,  one  of  these  days>  bo  a  tmde  route  of  some 
little  value,  down  past  Bhamo  from  Yunnan.  There  was, 
before  the  Panthay  iusun'ection  broke  out,  a  trade  of  some  Httle 
valuo  which  flowed  that  way>  and  I,  for  one,  am  strongly  in 
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favoiiir  of  keeping  open,  as  much  as  you  can,  every  one  of  our 
Indian  trade-gates ;  but  anything  more  ridiculous  than  the  hopes 
that  have  been  founded  upon  tliis  trade  by  a  great  many  of  our 
manufacturers  cannot  be  imagined.  Especially  absurd  was  a 
project  of  a  railway  to  Kianghung,  with  reference  to  which  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  at  length  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  July, 
1869,  but  wliich  has  not  been  much  heard  of  since  that  time.  If 
you  know  any  one  who  attaches  any  great  importance  to  the 
trade  rid  Rangoon  with  South-western  China,  I  would  advise  you 
to  direct  his  attentioli  to  an  article  by  Colonel  Yule  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Geographical  Magazine^  where  that  great  authority, 
facile  princeps  in  Asiatic  geography,  and  with  all  a  geographer's 
anxiety  to  liave  these  interesting  countries  opened,  shows 
how  little  trade  can  be  expected  to  flow  that  way,  till  the^ 
Yangtze  and  the  Canton  river  change  their  minds,  and  agree 
to  run  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  delusion  about  a  railway 
to  Kianghung  being  a  matter  of  national  importance  is  merely 
an  oft-set  of  the  huge  delusion  that  the  important  markets  for 
our  commerce  are  not  the  near  markets,  but  the  distant 
markets.  Half  the  energy  that  has  been  appKed  in  opening 
markets  that  are  worth  very  httle  when  you  have  got  them 
would,  wisely  directed,  have  opened  admirable  UMirkets  at  our 
own  doors. 

The  same  kind  of  person  who  is  all  for  a  "  spirited  foreign 
poUcy,"  and  "  taking  time  by  the  forelock"  on  the  North-west 
frontier,  is  all  for  eating  up  Burmah  when  occasion  serves.  He 
does  not  reflect  that  if  we  take  Burmah,  we  must  keep  for  some 
time  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  occupy  it,  and  that  by  so 
doing  we  shall  either  diminish  our  force  on  our  opposite  frontier, 
or  unduly  thin  the  garrisons  wliich  we  have  dotted  over  India,  or 
increase  taxation ;  for  we  have  aheady  got  the  richest  part  of 
Burmah,  and,  the  moment  after  annexation,  we  should  begin  to 
think  of  good  administration — ^that  is,  of  giving  the  country  the 
advantages  of  a  European  Government  in  return  for  an  Asiatic 
revenue. 

And  now,  I  think,  I  have  answered  every  one  of  your  questions 
as  fully  as  any  regard  for  your  space  will  permit.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  which  is  not  capable  of  great  development ;  but  I 
tliink  I  have  said  about  each  what  I  most  care  to  say ;  and  as  you 
have  kindly  allowed  me  to  tell  your  readera  what  I  wished  to 
tell  thofiy  the  impressions  pivduced  by  the  e*rtemal  aspects  of  the 
country  J  as  noted  down  from  hour  to  hour^  I  could  not  do  less 
than  comply  vnth  your  wish. 

M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 


^u^m^mm>^m^4^mi>»y 
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tit  nm*/mt  in  jHiftttttffu*  *t  pt'aitiniitUjf^  imn  in 

f..ifii,t  /luiriunt  fxf:  rtt  riUt,  thtfti  in  arlum'* 

CjvkiiO.    S^mni^tm  SHj/hiiU. 


'TTTHKX  Roman  Catholic  controvemaKsts  of  the  liighor  stamp 
T  T       hiqiiire  what  justification  the  Cliurch  of  Eiiglaiul  has  to 
I  offer  for  l>reakitig  away  from  the  jurii^tdictioTi  of  tlie  'WeHtem  Patri- 
p^itdiate,  of  which  slio  once  formed  an  integral  part,  the  answer  can 
ju  giv€!ii  ill  one  brief  seutenct? — **The  Comicil  of  Trent,''     llie 
Imeaningof  this  answer  is  that  the  Tridontine  Synod  was  expressly 
iconvenpd  '^  for  the  refonnatioB  of  tlie  Clrarch,"  and  tliat,  in  despite 
of  tlie  ceaseless  intngnes  which  hampered  and  vitiated  its  projects, 
it  did  rcHult  in  a  very  hirge  nieafinre  of  practical  refonn,  and  the 
nboHtion  or  mitigation  of  numerons  abnses  which  had  dominated 
jatin  Clnistendoin  for  eentnnes  before.     Consequently,  by  initi- 
lating,  enacting,  and  carrjang  out  the»e  reforms,  tlie  Roman  (*nria 
lelaxow] edged  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  complaints  which 
bad  been  made  for  five  hnndred  years  previonsly,  but  wliich  had 
jeen  invariably  met  vdih  denials,  excuses,  delays,  and,  where  pi-acti- 
cable,  with  the  slanghter  of  such  protesters  as  Arnold  of  Brescia 
and  Girolamo  Savonartda.  were  tliornnghly  well  founded,  and  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  giievons  scandals,     Bnt  as  the  Council  of 
Vent   did  not  even  begin  to  sit  till  the  Lnthcmn,   Calvinist, 
iK\nnglian.  and  Anglican  sejjarations  were  acfomplished  facts,  it 
ras  a  mere  shutting  of  the  stable-door  after  tire  steed  was  stolen, 
Inclbyits  very  efforts  to  remedy  the  disaster  wliich  the  Ciiria  had 
pecasioned,  confessed  that  there  was  an  adequate  cause  for  the 
fomiation*     Had  Itome  continued  the  language  and  attitude 
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which  it  maintained  against  the  decrees  of  Pisa  and  Basle,  nay, 
even  against  the  Report  of  that  noteworthy  Committee  of  Select 
Cardinals  which  was  named  by  Pope  Paul  HL,  it  might  have 
consistently,  however  imtruly,  denied  the  existence  of  any  serions 
defects  and  abuses,  and  by  so  denying  have  impeached,  as  it  now 
can  never  do,  the  justice  of  the  revolt.  That  Trent,  which  most 
persons  in  this  coimtry  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  retro- 
grade and  obscurantist  assembly,  was,  in  truth,  as  much  the  off- 
spring of  the  Reformation  as  the  Tliirty-Nine  Articles,  or  the 
Westminster  Confession,  and  that  it  did  indeed  sweep  away  many 
grave  scandals  and  mischievous  superstitions,  is  a  truth  familiar  to 
all  students  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  did  more ;  it  set  on  foot 
that  remarkable  counter-reformation  which  has  never  yet  been 
adequately  described,  and  which  won  back,  mainly  under  Jesuit 
guidance,  a  full  half  of  revolted  Europe  to  the  Papacy.  The  two 
chief  factors  in  this  counter-reformation  were  an  unsparing  prurdng 
of  abuses,  particularly  such  as  stained  the  lives  and  fimctions  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  estabUshment  of  admirable  schools  which  com- 
peted on  far  more  than  equal  terms  with  those  which  had  arisen 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  New  Learning.  It  may  be  freely  con- 
ceded that  if  these  important  measures  had  been  earned  out  when 
they  were  first  called  for  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or 
even  a  himdred  years  later,  the  Refonnation  would  probably  have 
never  taken  place  at  all,  and  the  numerous  accretions  on  the  original 
deposit  of  Cliristianity  which  have  gi'own  up,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
Tinder  the  shadow  of  the  Papacy,  would  have  provoked  no  public 
resistance,  however  they  might  have  contributed  in  private  to  the 
cynical  temper  of  wliich  Cliaucer  and  Boccaccio  funiish  us  wdth 
examples,  and  of  wliich  Rabelais  is  the  crowning  type.  The  Eastern 
Church,  which  has  not  as  yet  passed  through  the  fires  of  a  Refonna- 
tion, but  which  is,  on  the  whole,  reasonably  free  from  scaoidals, 
though  not  from  superstitions,  represents  by  its  general  acquies- 
cence in  the  existing  condition  of  things  what  Western  Chiistendom 
would  perhaps  be  to-day,  had  the  reforms  of  Trent  come  when 
they  were  firet  demanded. 

But  the  Refonnation  brought  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
too  fully  home  to  men's  minds  to  pennit  them  ever  to  close  their 
eyes  again.  Ever  since  Trent,  there  have  been  at  least  two  factors 
at  work  Avithin  the  Latin  obedience  which  have  prevented  it  from 
ever  sinking  back  as  a  whole  into  its  former  lethargic  state.  One 
is  the  abiding  consciousness  amongst  the  most  philosophic  Roman 
Cathohc  thinkers  that  even  Trent,  thanks  to  Itahan  intrigue,  was 
in  a  great  measure  a  coup  manque^  and  but  the  first  instalment  of 
further  reforms  yet  to  be  instituted.  The  other  is  the  presence, 
side  by  side  with  the  Roman  Cluirch,  of  a  powerful  Chiiatian 
system  at  variance  with  it  in  many  important  particulars,  no  longer 
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Inrldng  in  hidden  comers  or  m  the  mystery  of  secret  sects,  but 
openly  challenging  its  rival  in  the  face  of  day,  and  discharging 
for  it  Tery  ranch  the  function  wluch  a  strong  Liberal  Opposition, 
not  yet  able  to  take  office,  does  for  a  Conservative  administration 
in  a  coimtry  which  has  not  yet  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  abso- 
lutism* Now,  this  Protestant  opposition — gi-ouping  imder  that 
common  title  all  non-Roman  Christianity  outside  the  hoary  Eastern 
communions — is  in  the  main  altogether  free  from  the heavj^  discredit 
which  justly  overtook  mediaeval  nonconformity  by  reason  of  its 
unquestionable  relations  ^\ath  an  immoral  Gnosticism,  propagated 
secretly  from  the  fom^th  ccntuiy  downwards,  and  reappearing  at 
intervals,  under  the  various  names  of  Paulicians,  Bogomili,  Tur- 
lupins,  and  Albigenses,  but  never  entitled  by  descent  or  creed  to 
the  name  of  Christian.  These  secta,  lurkiiig  at  times  under  more 
respectable  names,  and  allying  themselves  at  the  Reformation  with 
bodies  whose  one  point  of  contact  with  them  was  their  common 
hostility  to  Rome,  showed  themselves  again  as  Anabaptistjs,  as 
FamiUsts  of  Love,  or,  disguised  as  Huguenots,  inspired  the 
prophets  of  the  Cevennes,  and,  by  direct  propagation  from  the 
enthusiasts  of  Soho  wlio  convei-ted  Ann  Lee  to  their  opinions  a 
hundred  years  ago,  are  the  parents  of  the  modern  Gnostic  sects 
of  America — the  Shakers,  the  Free  Lovere,  and  the  denizens  of 
Oneida  Creek.  But  these,  after  all,  are  no  more  than  the  muddy 
and  unconsidered  hem  on  the  robe  of  Protestantism.  The  Lutheran 
and  the  Presbyterian  bodies,  inclusive  of  Baptists  and  Indepen- 
dents, the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  great  Methodist  sect  to  which 
it  has  given  birth,  fairly  hold  their  own,  to  say  the  least,  with  the 
Roman  obedience  in  their  standard  of  morals,  in  their  grasp  of  the 
main  tenets  of  Christianity  as  embodied  in  the  Creeds,  in  their  zeal 
for  good  works,  and  in  the  lives  and  attainments  of  their  pastors. 
If  we  go  further  into  the  matter,  and  allowing  the  lowest  grade  of 
Latin  ecclesiastic,  such  as  meets  ns  in  Bpanish  America,  to  pair  off 
with  the  ministers  of  the  less  respectable  minor  sects,  we  should 
find  it  very  hard  to  match  the  acquirements  and  culture  of  AngUcan 
and  Lutheran  teachers  with  any  save  the  very  choicest  intellects 
who  serve  the  Church  of  Rome ;  though  it  is  no  more  than  justice 
to  say  that  in  the  one  particular  of  foreign  missions,  diligently» 
wisely,  and  self-denyiugly  carried  on,  Protestants  of  all  kinds  are 
left  far  behind  by  their  great  rival.  However,  the  point  imme- 
diately tmder  consideration  is  not  to  estimate  the  several  merits  of 
tlie  two  sj'etems,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  their  inevitable 
reaction  on  each  other.  Now,  this  reaction  exhibits  itself  in  two 
radically  unlike  forms  within  the  Roman  Church. 

If  the  learning,  the  freedom,  the  uitellectual  triumphs,  and  the 
social  achievements  of  Protestantism  beget,  on  the  one  hand, 
respect  and  sometimes  envy  in   a  large   number  of  manly  lay 
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Roman  Catholic  minds,  on  the  other  hand  its  divisions,  its  lack  of 
cohesion,  its  unsystematized  method,  its  breach  of  continuity  with 
historical  Christianity,  its  frequent  resemblance  to  those  Australian 
rivere  which  begin  as  wide  and  sparkling  torrents  to  end  igno- 
miniously  in  a  desert  of  sand,  have  each  and  all  intensified  the 
clerical  appreciation  of  the  note  of  Unity  as  a  mark  of  the  True 
Clmrch,  and  have  induced  many  to  interpret  Unity  as  being 
equivalent  and  convertible  with  uniformity.  Hence,  especially 
since  the  French  Revolution,  the  iron  pressure  of  the  Vatican, 
never  Ught,  has  been  tightened  everywhere,  and,  in  pursuit  of  the 
smgle  aim  of  keeping  the  Latin  obedience  One,  there  has  been 
comparatively  Httle  heed  taken  that  it  diould  also  be  Holy, 
Catholic,  and  ApostoUc.  One  very  practical  way  in  which  this 
has  worked  is  that  the  new  aftermath  of  abuses,  superstitions,  and 
scandals  which  has  been  growing  up  ever  since  Trent,  lush 
enough,  though  by  no  means  so  rank  as  that  which  Luther^s 
scythe  mowed  down,  draws  almost  no  protest  out,  and  certainly 
finds  authority  more  ready  to  fence  it  round  with  privileges  and 
indulgences  than  to  send  fresh  labourers  into  the  field  to  cut  it 
down  before  casting  it  into  the  oven.  Provided  the  now  religious 
opinions  broached,  the  practices  introduced,  the  cults  invented,  do 
not  seem  likely  to  miUtate  against  the  one  central  dogma  of 
absolute  submission  to  the  Holy  See,  it  is  most  rarely  that  their 
extravagance,  their  hysterical  or  superetitious  character,  or  even 
their  gross  theological  heresy,  as  judged  by  authoritative  Roman 
Catholic  standards,  provoke  any  interference  from  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  or  that  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  old-fashioned 
behevers  whom  they  scandahze  obtain  any  other  result  than  a 
rebuff.  It  is  not  very  long  since  the  attention  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index  was  drawn  by  a  learned  English  Roman  CathoHc 
priest  to  the  theological  writings  of  a, very  popular  convert,  who 
had  never  troubled  himself  to  define  the  border  between  senti- 
ment and  orthodoxy.  The  critic  pointed  out  a  multitude  of 
heretical  propositions  in  these  writings,  and  asked  that  they  might 
be  formally  censured,  to  avoid  peril  to  religion.  But  as  the  writer 
was  hyper-PapaUst  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See,  and  one  of 
the  most  ardent  champions  of  the  extremest  forms  of  Marian 
devotion,  it  was  judged  injudicious  to  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  such 
a  fer\'ent  adherent  and  his  large  following,  so  that  the  objector 
was  snubbed  for  his  pains,  and  took  nothing  by  his  motion.  This 
example  covers  the  gi-eat  majority  of  the  grounds  of  complaint 
from  the  doctiinal  side,  because  it  usually  happens  that  the 
popular  cults  which,  amongst  other  results,  are  gradually  bringing 
back  the  Roman  Bre^^ary  into  a  worse  condition  than  it  was 
when  Pius  V.  drastically  purged  it  of  apocryphal  and  unedifying 
legends,  are  either  originated  or  eijr'>rva/?'ed  by  men  whose  Ultra- 
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montaiUBm  ib  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil,  and  who 
lire  therefore  the  chartered  libertines  of  the  Curia.  On  the  moral 
side,  the  principle  of  '*  edification  "  comes  in.  It  is  agreed  that 
the  wisest  way  of  dealing  ^^vith  a  clerical  scandal  is  to  hush  it  up, 
and  to  deny  loudly,  even  in  the  face  of  manifest  proofs,  that  the 
nlleged  event  has  ever  happened  at  all-  K  the  facts  be  too 
notorioui*,  the  oflender  is  simply  transferred  to  a  less  eUgible  cure 
at  a  distance ;  if  the  scandal  given  be  exceptionally  great,  he  may 
be  obliged  to  heghx  his  new  life  with  what  is  euphemistically  styled 
a  **"  retreat/*  of  more  or  less  duration,  in  a  monastery,  but  which  is 
in  truth  a  term  of  imprisonment^  to  which  he  must  needs  submit, 
if  he  do  not  prefer  the  alternative  of  professional  ruin.  The 
aim  in  each  case  is  the  same — ^to  maintain  such  an  outward  show 
of  unity  and  discipline  as  may  iraprees  the  Roman  CathoHc  world 
with  the  conviction  that  neither  heresy  nor  vice  taints  the  fair 
fame  of  the  clerical  body;  and  in  order  that  thi^  may  be  done  at 
least  ploivsibly,  it  becomes  necessary  to  acknowledge  no  mLstake, 
to  repair  no  wrong,  to  countenance  no  refoiTn.  This  does  not  in 
any  degree  imply  inward  assent  to  the  "pious  opinions"  wliicli 
almost  yearly  crj^stallize  into  tenets,  nor  unacquaintance  with  the 
need  of  cautemation  of  many  a  sore.  Pius  IX.  liimself,  not  by 
any  means  a  man  likely  to  be  startled  by  a  new  dogma  or  miracle^ 
18  alloged  to  have  thrown  amde  with  contempt  the  letter,  pur- 
porting to  be  of  heavenly  origui,  which  was  despatched  to  him 
IrDm  La  Salette ;  and  it  is  but  the  other  day  that  lie  refused  a 
petition,  backed  with  several  millions  of  signatures,  to  dedicate 
the  whole  Church  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  on  the  ground  that  no 
tmion  or  dedication  of  the  Church  to  her  Head  could  be  more 
complete  or  intimate  than  that  which  exists  already.  But  that 
has  not  prevented  liim  from  giving  his  sanction  and  beno<hction, 
his  privileges  and  indulgences,  to  the  pilgrimages  and  devotions 
of  Lourdes  and  Paray-le-MoniaL 


•*  »StiU,  when  you  bid  me  purify  tho  suunts 
To  such  a  process  T  til  seem  iio  end, 
Cltf^ring  off  ono  ^xercscenoo  to  »t>o  two  ; 

There's  <PVL»r  a  ooKt  Ld  ftize^  aow  jjrrown  aa  big,  • 

That  met*^'=  ^l''  i'i  i  •  •   •  <*nt  and  cut  uje^iq  \ 
First  cut  I,  v.lij\t  comes  last 

Bnt  Ficht  vSocl  IIimHolf  ? 

ExpcrimoDlaiiii*?  wa  sucred  things  !  ^ 

I  trust  nor  hand,  nor  oyo^  nor  boart,  nor  braia 
To  Btop  betimea  ;  they  will  got  drunk  nlikd 
The  first  stop  I  ani  master  not  to  take." 

8nch  being  the  poUcy  of  the  heads  of  the  Churcli,  it  may  well 
be  euppoaed  that  the  kind  of  men  out  of  whom  reformers  are 
ntadti — who  cannot  see  an  ubuBO  T\athout  trj-ing  to  abolish  it^  who 
caiuiot  hejar  a  lie  without  promptly  contradicting  it — are  at  a 
fUscoiuit  in  Latin  Christendom  just  now,  and  can  find  no  rost  foe 
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the  sole  of  their  feet ;  since,  if  they  be  laics,  their  right  to  criticizcl 
their  teachei-s  in  any  faehion  is  haughtily  denied;  and  if  they  be] 
clerics,  they  are  either  reduced  to  speedy  submission  by  a  per- 
fectly organized  and  famihar  process,  or  summarily  expelled^ — 
privately,  indeed,  but  with  such  a  brand  fixed  upon  their  charac- 
ters that  any  pretest  they  may  venture  to  make  is  discredited . 
beforehand  with  the  main  body  of  the  faithful,  and  can  secure  no  I 
audience  worth  mentioning.     Hence  the  great  numbers  of  French 
clergymen  who  now  ply  secular  trades  and  occupationfi,  often  of . 
the  humblest,  for  a  living,  because,  being  subject  to  the  system  i 
known   as  amoHbUUm  ad  nutum — that  is,  holding  their  posts  or 
benefices  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  bishops — they  once  ventured 
to  express  an  opinion  of  their  ovm. 

All  this  condition  of  things  has  begotten  a  huge  mass  of  sullen  i 
volcanic  alienation  underneath  the  surface  unity  and  calm  of  the  | 
Roman  Church,  not  bold  enough  to  upheave  itself  and  act  as  the 
Old  Catholics  have  done,  but  retained  in  quiescence  only  by  dead 
pressure  from  above  and  languid  scepticism  below,  with  no 
principle  of  moral  cohesion  whatever  to  prevent  an  outburet  any 
day.  This  peril  to  Latin  Christendom  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased by  the  promidgation  of  the  Vatican  dogmas,  not  so  much 
because  of  what  was  done  on  Jidy  18,  1870,  as  because  of  what 
w^as  not  done.  This  means  simply  that  the  great  majority  of 
Roman  CathoUcs  throughout  the  world,  accustomed,  save  in  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  It^ly  since  1860,  to  live 
under  despotic  governments,  felt  little  or  nothing  of  that  instinctive 
resistance  which  Protestants  feel  to  the  unbounded  claims  formally 
made  for  the  Papacy,  especially  as  they  had  heard  them  preached 
informally  everywhere  from  their  cradles.  They  were  just  as 
willing  to  submit  to  a  spiritual  despot  as  Fmnce  has  sho'\%Ti  hei^ 
self  ready  to  accept  the  rule  of  a  temporal  despot,  provided  only 
he  would  avail  himself  of  liia  supremacy  to  secure  them  against  < 
evils  too  strong  for  them  to  cope  A\nth  themselves,  A  deepat 
who  is  only  strong  to  oppress  bis  subjects,  but  who  proves  power- 
less to  defend  or  to  avenge  them  on  other  oppressors,  is  not  likely 
to  retain  his  sway  long;  and  all  those  Roman  CathoUcs  throughout 
the  w^orld  who  hoped  that  the  Vatican  Coimcil  would  take  up  and 
carry  on  the  unfinished  work  of  Trent,  and  set  in  order  the  house 
now  threatened  by  the  Revolution  as  the  house  then  tlu-eatcned  by 
the  Refoi-raation,  have  been  signally  disappointed.  They  did  nol 
beUeve,  such  of  them  as  thought  the  matter  out  seriously  ut  all, 
that  so  many  hundreds  of  bishops  from  Europe,  Asia*  iVfrica, 
America,  and  Australasia  could  assemble  >\'ithont  some  disctissioD  j 
of  the  practical  e\^  which  bar  the  advance  of  Latin  Chmtiamty, 
which  leave  Protestantism  antagonistic  and  heatheniem  uncoil* 
vinced.    They  could  not  imagine  that  the  only  result  of  so  greftt 
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and  august  a  gathering  wuuld  be  the  abdication  by  almost  all 
tho8e  bishopa  of  tho  iiulep^iudent  jurisdiction  which  was  their 
indefeasible  right  from  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  and  their 
acceptance,  instead,  of  the  undignified  and  novel  position  of  being 
Uie  mere  removable  curates  and  puppets  of  an  infaUible  and 
irresponsible  cliief,  knowiiig^  as  they  chd  full  well  that  even  this 
is  but  a  colouralile  v«:filing  of  their  real  subjection  to  certain 
bureaux  and  cliques  in  Rome,  to  wliich  even  infallibihty^  which 
does  not  as  yet  possess  the  quality  of  omnipresence,  is  compelled 
to  delegate  the  practical  exercise  of  its  powers.  No  doubt  it  may  bo 
urged  that  tlie  Vatican  Council  is  not  ended,  but  merely  prorogued, 
and  that  nothing  hinders  it  from  taking  into  future  congideratiou 
any  or  all  matters  belonging  to  the  behef  and  disciphne  of  the 
Church.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  original  programme  of  the 
Council,  in  the  scheme  of  its  sessions,  or  in  the  language  of  any  of 
its  manipulatoi's,  so  far,  to  waiTant  such  a  hope.  The  Comicil  was 
not  convened,  like  that  of  Trent,  to  debate  de  7'e/onnand<l  EccUsid^ 
and  its  action  has  even  made  any  such  discussion  theoretically 
superfluous,  since  the  infalHbihty  of  tho  Pope  in  matters  of 
dogma,  and  his  direct  juiindiction  in  eveiy  one  of  the  dioceses 
which  acknowledge  his  Primacy,  give  him,  nominally  at  least,  tlie 
power  and  the  right  to  amend  or  suppress^  by  his  mere  motioUj 
anytliing  which  may  need  to  be  so  dealt  with*  But  in  practice, 
the  Pope,  like  every  other  autocrat  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
personal  government,  is  hampered  by  restraints  quite  as  serious 
and  almost  as  pubUc  as  those  which  en\aron  a  constitutional  Idng. 
He  cannot  be  everywhere  or  know  evciytlihig,  and  depends  for 
liis  information  on  those  about  him,  who  communicate  exactly 
what  a7id  how  they  please.  He  mnst  act,  as  the  head  of  a  great 
methuilieal  systeui,  through  certain  recognized  channels ;  and  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  good-\\^ll  of  the  officials  who  immediately 
control  those  channels  whether  the  action  shall  be  swift  or  slug- 
giiJ^  or  whether,  in  trutli,  there  shall  be  any  action  at  all.  And 
Popes  die,  while  Congregarious,  CTiancellery,  Dataiy,  and  all  the 
other  minor  organisms  which  in  their  aggregate  make  up  the 
Roman  Cm-ia,  live  on,  and  are  more  powerful  by  far  in  the  long 
run*  Even  a  reforming  Pope,  therefore,  should  one  arise,  and 
were  he  able  to  overcome  for  the  moment  the  inert  force  of 
passive  resistance  he  would  encounter,  could  effect  Ijut  little,  and 
might — nay,  probably  would — have  his  measures  as  emphatically 
reversed  by  a  snccessor  as  Clement  XIV/s  Bull  of  July  21,  1773, 
DominuH  ac   Redemptor  nostcr,   for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 

I  was  by  Pius  VII.s  Bull  of  August   7,   1814,  Sollicitudo  omnium 

[  EccUdarum^  for  reinstating  them. 

No  hope,  therefore,  can  as  yet  be  entertained  of  any  corporate 

Ijiction  of  the  whole  Roman  Clmrch  in  favour  of  necessary  reforms ; 
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and  the  question  at  once  arises  whether  that  which  cannot  be 
done  universally  may  be  done  locally  ;  whether  any  possibility 
exists  of  national,  provincial,  or  diocesan  Churches  reforming  them- 
selves piecemeal  by  internal  local  action,  as  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
reformed  Milan  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  answer  is  emphati- 
cally No.  There  have  been  indeed  shadowy  national  synods  con- 
vened in  our  own  time,  as  by  the  Roman  hierarchy  of  Ireland  at 
Thurles,  and  by  that  of  the  United  States  at  Baltimore ;  but  when 
they  venture  any  further  than  mere  registration  of  the  decrees  of 
their  Italian  master,  they  find  themselves  like  the  bird  which  a  boy 
holds  by  a  thread  fastened  to  its  leg,  whose  tension  makes  itself 
speedily  felt  if  the  wings  be  used  in  a  moment's  dream  of  freedom. 
This  lesson  was  brought  home  quite  lately,  it  is  said,  to  the  Anglo- 
Boman  hierarchy  by  the  prompt  disallowance  at  headquarters  of 
several  resolutions  they  had  agreed  to  in  a  recent  synod ;  though,  with 
their  usual  discretion,  they  did  not  direct  pubKc  attention  to  the  fact. 
The  history  of  the  last  effort  of  the  kind  which  was  made,  now 
eighty-nine  years  ago,  is  worth  recording  briefly,  in  order  to  show 
what  were  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  even  then,  when  the 
constitution  of  the  Latin  Church  had  not  been  overthrown  by  a 
treasonable  revolution.  It  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  worst  arranged 
and  imreadable  of  books,  De  Potter's  "  Memoires  de  Scipion  de 
Bicci,"  published  at  Brussels  in  four  volumes,  in  1825.  A  few 
words  of  preface  are  necessary.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  son  of 
Francis  of  Lorraine  and  Maria  Theresa,  though  he  obtained  the 
imperial  title  in  1765,  was  practically  his  mother's  subject  till  her 
death  in  1780.  Imbued  with  many  of  the  philosophical  ideas 
which  heralded  the  French  Revolution,  though  refusing  all  demo- 
cratic overtures  with  the  sufficient  answer  from  a  monarch,  **  Mou 
metier  k  moi  c'est  d'etre  royaliste,"  he  availed  himself  of  the  old 
power  supposed  to  be  latent  in  him,  as  temporal  head  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  to  cany  out.  ecclesiastical  refonns  Avith  as  bold  a 
hand  as  Otto  the  Great  or  Henry  III.,  his  imperial  precursors.  He 
aided  the  pressure  put  on  Clement  XIV.  to  secure  the  overthrow 
of  the  Jesuits ;  he  issued  an  Edict  of  Toleration  in  1781,  which 
nearly  drew  Pius  VI.  to  Vienna  to  have  it  set  aside;  he  suppressed 
a  large  number  of  convents  in  his  dominions,  wrested  from  the 
Holy  See  the  right  of  nominating  bishops,  redistributed  the 
dioceses  of  his  States,  and  put  out,  on  liis  own  responsibility,  a 
number  of  regulations  on  rehgious  insti-uction  and  the  ceremonies 
of  public  worsliip.  These  refonns,  crudely  conceived  and  hastily 
carried  out,  lacked  root,  and  were  not  destined  to  survive  him 
long.  But  his  example  was  not  without  its  charm  for  his  fellow- 
sovereigns,  who  thought  it  a  very  delightful  thing  to  exercise 
despotic  authority  in  this  novel  fashion  ;  and  one  of  his  earUest 
converts  and  imitators,  in  both  liis  civil  and  spiritual  measures, 
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wa6  hie  younger  brother,  Peter  Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuncaay* 
He  began  in  a  les»  impetuous  and  liigh-handed  manner  tlian  Lin 
elder  brother,  and,  having  but  one  homogeneouB  State  under 
his  sceptre  at  his  aecession  in  1765,  was  not  embarrassed,  like 
Joseph,  with  the  effort  to  reduce  such  Aran'in^  elements  ns 
Austriang,  Czechs,  Magyars,  Poles,  and  Croats^  under  one  eentml- 
izing  and  uniform  system.  He  introduced  several  really  valuable 
reforms,  bestowed  a  comparatively  hberal  constitution  on  liis  people-, 
softened  and  amended  the  penal  code  ;  remitted  taxes,  and  yet*  by 
abolishing  nionopohes,  increased  the  revenue,  and  furthered  the 
cause  of  education^  commerce,  manufacture,  and  agriculture; 
playing,  in  eliort,  to  admiration  tht^  part  of  a  philosophical  and 
paternal  despot.  Ilaxdng  proceeded  so  far,  he  thought  it  time  to 
regulate  the  Church  also,  more,  as  after  events  wt»nld  seem  to 
indicate,  from  a  desire  to  please  his  brother  than  from  any  very 
hearty  personal  zeal  in  the  matter.  However,  sevemi  disputes 
which  his  father,  Francis  L,  had  begim  with  the  Roman  Cima, 
were  already  bearing  fniit,  and  were  urging  him  on  the  path  of 
ecclesiastical  reform,  even  had  he  been  more  averse  to  it  than 
he  actually  was.  The  fii*st  blow  to  the  concord  which  had 
existed  between  the  Couils  of  Vienna  and  the  Vatican  without 
break  from  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  HI.  was  struck  by  a  law 
enacted  at  Vienna  on  Febniaiy  1,  1751,  and  pubhshed  at  Florence 
on  Marcli  1  of  the  same  year  by  the  Count  of  Richecrairt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Regency,  and  Senator  Rucellai,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Crown  Right&^a  ministry  of  public  worship — which 
forbad  tlie  clergy  to  acquire  property  in  mortmain ;  and  the  issue 
of  this  law  was  accompanied  by  a  paper  of  instructions  drawn  up 
by  the  Government,  pointing  out  the  disadvantages  to  society 
of  multipl^-ing  and  enricliing  artificial  families^  such  as  con- 
vents, colleges,  and  corpomtions,  at  the  expense  of  natm*a] 
families.  This  was  followed  up  by  a  fresh  edict,  transferring 
the  censorship  of  printed  books  to  tiie  civil  power  from  tlie  In- 
quisitor-General whose  criminal  jurisdiction  was  soon  afterwards 
abolished  on  the  alleged  ground  of  gross  and  t^n*annical  abuse. 
Several  con^rente  of  nuns  were  also  suppressed  by  the  8tatL'  with 
the  reluctant  consent  of  Rome,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  reduce 
the  nmnber  of  small  parishes  with  wliich  the  city  of  Florence 
swarmed.  And  the  last  of  all  the  measures  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  in  Tuscany  was  to  deport  the  Bishop  of  Pienxa  for  ex* 
cormmmicating  several  Government  officials  of  his  diocese  under 
the  censures  of  the  Bull  In  Cwna  Domini^  while  a  scheme  for 
abolishing  the  mischievous  right  of  sanctuai*y,  which  made  many 
churches  and  convents  a  secure  asylum  for  tlie  worst  criminals,  was 
on  foot  when  Francis  died,  so  that  Cliurch  and  State  wi're  already 
at  war  when  Leopold  ascended  the  Grand  Ducal  tlirone  in  1765, 
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His  fii-st  contributiou  to  it  was  to  declare  the  Bull  In  Coma 
Doviini  null  and  void  bo  far  as  Tuscany  was  concenied,  and  to 
forbid  its  recognition  ov  publication  there  in  any  fashion.  The 
moment  his  attitude  waB  recognized,  he  was  beset  with  appeals 
from  priests  and  nuas,  who  called  his  attention  to  grave  abuses 
which  existed,  unrediessed,  in  the  Church  of  his  dominions,  such 
as  the  encouragement  of  mendicancy  by  indisciinmiate  doles, 
and  of  crime  by  yet  more  hurtful  rights  of  aeyhmi,  while  strongly 
worded  indictments,  fortified  with  express  details  of  place  and 
person,  pointed  to  moral  scandals  of  the  gravest  kind  existiDg 
iu  the  convents  of  nuns,  and  chiefly  tJiose  which  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dominicans,  It  is  mmecessary  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  this  painful  subject,  and  to  say  that  the  charges  seem 
amply  borne  out  by  the  evidence,  and  are,  besides,  fully  in  agree- 
ment with  the  nearly  contemporary  e\ndence  of  Van  Espen  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
restdt  of  these  petitions  was  that  in  1770  Leopold  directed 
Bucellai  to  draft  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  reform  under  the 
follo^ving  heads: — L  The  diminution  of  convents  in  Tuscany,  ftxid 
the  refusal  of  permission  to  foreigners  to  enter  them,  2»  To 
prohibit  the  taking  of  monastic  vows  by  persons  under  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  3.  To  prohibit  the  mendicant  Orders  from 
recei\Hng  novices  tmder  eighteen  for  men,  and  sixteen  for  women. 
4.  To  suppress  all  convents  of  mendicant  Orders  containing  t\jwer 
than  twelve  members.  5,  To  limit  the  right  of  pubKc  preaching 
to  the  secidar  and  parochial  clergy,  6,  To  exclude  all  monks  and 
friai*s  from  the  direction  of  nunneries,  and  the  subjection  of  these 
in  aU  spiritual  matters  to  the  Ordinaries  only.  As  the  monastic 
orders  were  then,  as  now»  the  tnistiest  miUtia  of  the  Papacy,  this 
programme  meant  war  between  Florence  and  Rome,  Such  wa« 
the  condition  of  affaii^s  when  Scipio  de'  Ricci,  kinsman  and  heir  ctf 
Lorenzo  de'  Ricci,  the  last  geneml  of  the  Jesuits  before  the  sup- 
pression, who  died  a  piisoner  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  1775, 
entered  on  his  ecclesiastical  career,  Scipio  himself  was  bom  ill 
Florence  in  1741;  and  his  family  being  out  of  favour  at  Court 
for  political  reasons,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  uncles  in  1756^ 
to  be  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  placed  on  the  high  road  to 
eoolesiastical  preferment.  Cured,  as  he  believed  by  miracle,  of 
an  obstinate  tumour,  while  in  the  house  of  Canon  Bottiiri,  a 
concealed  Jansenist,  at  Rome,  he  imbibed  there  the  opioiufiA 
which  made  him  finally  break  with  the  JesuitR»  althoii  '  *  .is 
only  the  absolute  prohibition  of  his  family  which  prev  m 

from  entering  the  Order.  They  recalled  him  to  Florence  in 
1758,  and  he  found  there  and  at  Pisa,  where  also  bi  ■"  •! 

teachers,  especially  the  Benedictines  of  Monte  Cassino,  ui- 

pleted  in  his  mind  the  work  begun  by  Bottari,  and  gave  hira  that 
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bent  towards  hyper-AugustlnlaDism  which  coloured  much  of  his 
after-life.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  17t>6;  and  by  the  eingular 
hap  which  marked  liis  career,  liis  colleague  in  the  aucUtor- 
flhip  to  the  Nunciature,  to  which  he  was  immediately  appointed, 
Cation  Martini,  was  another  of  the  concealed  Old  Catholic  school, 
and  directed  Scipio's  Ktudies  to  ecclesiastical  histoi-jv  pati^ology, 
and  conciliar  literature,  subjects  then  no  more  in  favour  with 
anthoritT  in  the  Roman  Clmrch  thiin  now.  In  1772,  Ricci  became 
hen-  of  his  near  kinsman  Corso  de'  Ricci,  Canon  of  Florence,  and 
brother  of  Lorenzo,  last  general  of  the  Jesuits.  While  Lorenzo 
was  still  in  prison,  Clement  XIV.  died,  the  victim,  as  was  loudly 
alleged  at  the  time,  but  on  very  insufficient  testimony,  of  poison 
administered  in  revenge  for  the  BuO  of  Suppression.  Angelo 
Braschi,  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  succeeded  liira  in  1775»  owed  his  first 
important  preferment  to  Lorenzo  de'  Ricci,  but  was  unable  to 
release  liim  from  his  captivity,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  promise  forced 
from  hira  by  the  Bourbon  piinces  before  the  cHssolution  of  the 
Conclave,  by  threatening  to  interpose  their  veto  to  his  election. 
Scipio  de'  Ricci  went  to  Rome  to  attend  the  festival  of  the 
coronation,  and  while  there  saw  enough  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
Curia  to  refuse  the  offer  made  him  of  becoming  a  member  of  tho 
prelatura^  with  every  prospect  of  rising  to  the  highest  dignities. 
He  was  enabled  to  hold  communication  "with  his  imprisoned 
relative,  though  refused  permission  to  visit  liim,  and  to  secure  the 
papers,  afterwards  published,  wherein  the  deposed  general  formally 
asserted  his  entire  innocence  of  the  charges  brought  against  liim. 
On  retiiniing  to  Florence,  Ricci  was  made  Vicar-General  uf  the 
Archbishop,  and,  five  yeai-s  later,  was  nominated  to  the  see  of 
Pistoia  aiid  Prato,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  on  Jtme  24, 1780, 
His  first  task  in  his  new  sphere  was  to  suppress  the  scandals 
which  raged  in  the  Dominican  nunneries  of  his  diocese,  and 
notably  that  of  St,  Lucy  at  Pistoia ;  whereby,  though  he  abated 
a  formidable  evil,  he  earned  the  im dying  hostility  of  the  Friars 
Preachers.  As  if  they  were  not  enemies  enough,  his  next  enter- 
prise was  to  suppress  the  then  novel  cult  cf  the  Sacred  Heart, 
the  favourite  Jesuit  devotion,  in  defiance  of  a  brief  ant horizing 
it  in  Prato,  issued  from  Rome  by  Cardinal  Rezzonico,  but  not 
given  the  necessary  local  vaUdation  by  Ricci.  In  truth,  the  cult 
at  the  time  was  little  else  save  an  organization,  through  its  guilds 
and  confraternities,  for  procuring  the  re-establishinent  of  the 
Jemiits;  and  though  it  had  been  firmly  opposed,  on  religious 
grounds,  by  Clement  XIV.,  yet  now  that  it  was  mamly  political, 
it  had  the  informal  support  of  Pius  VI.  This  Pope  at  first  warmly 
espuusfid  the  cause  of  the  excommunicated  Dominicans  of  Pistoia 
and  Prato,  although  their  evil  fame  was  no  recent  thing,  having 
provailed  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  addi^essed  a  very  sever© 
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brief  to  Ricci,  censuring  his  action  against  that  "most  holy 
order."  The  bishop  laid  it  before  the  Grand  Duke,  who  inune- 
diately  wrote  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Papal  Court,  in  which 
he  declared  that  if  the  Pope  did  not  obUge  the  convents  to  submit 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary,  he  would  himself  reform,  at  his 
discretion,  every  reKgious  house  in  Tuscany.  As  Eicci  sent  at  the 
same  time  a  long  reply,  containing  irrefutable  proofs  of  his  charges 
against  the  Dominicans,  Pius  VI.  was  compelled  to  retract  the 
brief,  and  to  give  him  full  liberty  to  suppress  the  disorders  of 
which  he  complained.  The  next  step  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia  took 
was  to  visit  his  diocese,  especially  its  outlying  moimtain  viUages 
on  the  Apennine  slopes,  and  to  provide  some  means  for  raising  the 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual  status  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

To  that  end,  his  first  measure  was  to  prohibit  all  regulars  from 
preaching  in  his  diocese,  especially  Lenten  and  mission  sermons, 
till  they  had  undergone  a  strict  examination  as  to  their  doctrine, 
acquirements,  and  character.  This  thinned  them  out  rapidly,  and 
at  once  relieved  the  parochial  clergy  from  a  rivalry  which,  wherever 
it  has  been  permitted,  lowers  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  flocks,  and 
destroys  their  self-respect,  a  fact  suflBciently  famiUar  to  all  who 
know  the  rehgious  condition  of  Franco  at  the  present  day.  Next, 
as  Leopold  granted  him  the  suppressed  convent  of  the  Olivetans 
at  Pistoia,  he  converted  it  into  a  theological  college  for  the 
diocese,  and  thereby  brought  on  himself  another  swann  of 
enemies,  who  subsequently  raked  up  against  him  the  charge  of 
having  compassed,  lil^e  another  Ahab,  the  ruin  of  the  Olivetans. 
in  order  to  seize  their  inheritance.  He  also  incurred  further  odium 
by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  new  seminary  a  suspected  Jansenist, 
Giambattista  Ganzi,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the 
eminent  theologian  Tamburini,  then  Professor  at  Pa  via.  Availing 
himself  of  his  recovered  jurisdiction  over  the  regulars,  ho  began 
a  visitation  of  some  of  their  houses  in  liis  diocese,  cliiofly  with  a 
view  of  ascei-taiiiing  the  Uterary  acquirements  of  the  friars,  and 
inspecting  their  libraries.  His  report  on  both  these  heads  discloses 
a  deplorable  condition  of  ignorance  and  neglect,  especially 
amongst  the  Franciscans.  He  next  fell  upon  the  canons  of  his 
cathedral,  a  veiy  wealthy  body,  who  never  pcrfomied  their  turns 
of  service,  but  paid  a  miserable  stipend  to  some  of  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  of  the  clergy  to  act  as  their  vicars,  thereby  bringing 
the  cathedral  into  disrepute.  The  enforcement  of  residence  and 
work  upon  the  Chapter  created  a  fresh  body  of  foes  for  the 
innovating  prelate.  All  these  measures,  as  well  as  his  intro- 
duction of  Gourhn's  Catechism,  which  had  passed  the  Index,  and 
been  approved  by  his  own  predecessor,  Ippohti,  belonged  to  the 
year  1782,  and  stirred  up  much  opposition,  secret  and  pubUc,  from 
placards  on  the  cathedral  door  inscribed  "Orate  pro    Episcopo 
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nostro  heterodoxo/*  and  anonymous  tlircatetdug  lett^oi-s,  to  in- 
trigaee  against  hiin  at  Court,  and  condemnation  of  hift  catechism 
at  Rome,  Some  attempts  to  limit  ceremonial,  especially  hy 
imownnglnit  on©  altar  in  each  church,  and  to  introduce  vernacular 
litanies  in  public  worfiliip,  added  to  hiw  linpopularity  with  the  re- 
actionarr  part  of  the  clerg}-. 

As  if  all  this  were  iuRufficient,  he  BOon  flew  at  higher  game,  and 
attacked  the  very  stronghold  of  the  Cmia  in  its  domination  over 
the  epieeopate,  by  denouncing  the  *'infame  bottega,*'  the  dis- 
graceful hitxteiing  of  dispenpations  for  mamagee  issued  by  the 
Roman  Conrt.  Foi-fified  by  tJie  support  of  the  Grand  Duke,  he 
gianted  ilispenfiations  on  his  owti  authority  in  liis  diocese  as 
I  bishop,  and  charged  nothing  for  them,  whereas  the  Ronmn  tariff 
was  verj^  high.  This  act,  had  it  been  imitated  by  the  other 
bisho]»8  t»f  tliL*  time,  would  have  made  the  later  Vatican  decrees 
impoBBible,  because  the  main  lever  by  which  the  Ouria  overcame 
episcopal  resistance  during  and  after  the  Coimcil  was  by  threaten- 
ing to  withdraw  from  eveiy  recalcitrant  prelate  the  faculties  for 
granting  dispensations,  which  are  never  granted  for  more  than 
five  years  at  a  time,  and  thereby  at  once  to  set  his  diocese  in 
revolt  against  him — the  laity  because  they  are  impeded  in  their 
marriages,  the  clergy  because  they  are  mulcted  in  their  fee^  by 
his  oppumtion.  Kevei-thelessT  the  Pope  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  quarreHnth  Eicci  just  then,  and  ha  received  many  compliments 
on  his  zeal,  with  a  recommendation,  foi-warded  through  Cardinal 
Pallavicini,  to  hold  a  diocesan  synod,  a  scheme  he  was  already 
pondering.  Then  he  endeavoured  the  reduction  of  the  monasteries 
of  his  diocese  to  a  very  small  number,  and  next  assafled  the 
system  of  **  reserved  cases,^*  accoixling  to  which  certain  oftences 
conld  b*t  absolved  only  by  the  Archbishop  of  the  pro^nnce,  *vr  in 
more  serious  cases  by  the  central  authority  at  Rome,  and  thereby 
gained  an  enemy  in  a  fresh  quarter ;  ■vvlnle  the  one  counterpoise 
to  this  growing  weight  of  hatred,  the  gratitude  of  tlie  secular 
clergy,  for  whom  he  created  and  endowed  new  parishes,  was 
heavily  disci  mnted  by  an  attack  he  made  on  the  tndHc  in  masses 
for  the  dead,  and  other  sources  of  clerical  gain,  endeavouriug,  aa 
he  did,  to  have  the  moneys  hitherto  devoted  to  these  purposes 
employed  in  alms-giving  and  in  education.  While  matt<*rs  were 
in  this  condition,  Leopold  ordered  all  the  bishops  of  Tuscany  to 
hold  diocesan  synods  at  least  once  in  two  years^  to  which  the 
parish  priests  were  to  be  sumrnoned,  in  order  t<»  discuss  abuses  iji 
discipline,  and  to  provide  the  needful  remedies,  and  issued,  early 
m  1786»  a  paper  of  fifty-seven  questions,  as  a  circular  for  the 
Ordinanes,  in  order  to  obtain  infonnation  on  a  variety  of  cede- 
Bia^itical  mattei*8,  pre\nous  to  holding  a  national  synod  t^f  Tuscany 
to  establish  the  projected  reforms  on  a  firm  canonical  basis. 
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This  M^as  the  eignal  for  which  Ricci  had  waited*  and  accord- 
ingly he  convened  the  famous  Sjmod  of  Pistoia  on  September  18, 
1786- 

It  wiU  have  been  eeen  abeady  that  he  lacked  wiedom  and 
patience  in  refortn.  The  changes  be  had  made  in  little  more 
than  five  years,  with  scant  sympathy  Bave  from  the  Grand  Diike* 
whose  Ministry  took  the  other  side,  would  have  been  more  tliaxi 
;  enough  for  a  generation,  and  public  opinion  was  not  ripe  for 
^  several  of  them.  He  made  some  equally  serioujs  mistakes  in  the 
conduct  of  his  Synod:  firstly,  by  naming  aa  Promoter  the 
celebrated  Tamburini,  who  was  not  merely  a  stranger  to  the 
diocese,  with  no  right  to  be  even  present,  but  who  had  recently 
been  deprived  of  his  professorship  at  Pavia  by  the  Bishop, 
Cardinal  Mulino,  on  the  gromid  of  Jansenist  teaching.  Further, 
although  the  Jansenist  coutrovemy  was  almost  unknown  in  Italy, 
save  to  an  inner  circle  of  lt?arned  theologians,  Kicci  obliged  the 
Synod  not  merely  to  vote  the  Galhcan  Ailicles  of  1<>H2,  but  t4> 
accept  in  block  the  articles  sent  by  tlie  Univemty  of  Louvain  in 
1677  to  Innocent  XL,  and  the  abstract  of  them  in  the  twelve  pro* 
positions  laid  by  Cardinal  do  Noailles  before  Benedict  XIIL,  and 
approved  by  hiin.  So  far,  it  might  be  urged  that  he  had  not  gone 
beyond  what  possessed  some  kind  of  Papal  sanction,  but  tlie  con* 
demned  propositions  of  Michael  Baius  and  of  Pasquier  Queenel 
also  found  favour  in  hLseyes,  and  coloured  the  theological  decnEyes 
of  the  Synod*  thereby  at  once  discrediting  it  with  exactly  the 
persons  whom  it  was  most  necessary  to  win  over  by  m  '  *  -ii 
to  acceptance  of  its  practical  reforms.     And  although  i  id 

done  something  to  propagate  his  views  amongst  the  clergy  by  the 
.circulation  of  books  and  pamphlets,  besides  the  encoura  r  nf 

public  rat echizings  from  text-books  which  he  recommeiiH  n^ 

IS  Uttle  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
ecclesiastics  who  attended  the  fullest  session  were  not  very 
much  more  competent  to  pronounce  on  the  intricate  questions  of 
grace,  free-will,  predestination,  and  the  basis  of  morals,  than  An 
equal  number  of  Welsh  literates  wuuldbe  liei*e  in  our  own  Clmrcb 
to-day.  It  seems  prol>able  that  Ricci's  unpetuous  action  in  tliiii 
particular  of  getting  these  doctrinal  decrees  all  passed  in  the 
third  session — the  first  which  was  not  merely  formal — ^was  owing 
to  pressure  from  his  Jansenist  friends  in  France  and  Holland, 
with  whom  he  kept  up  constant  commmiication,  and  who  adviiied 
many  of  his  plans. 

The  spiritual  feeliug  of  Cliristendom,  both  within  and  without 

the  Roman  communion,  with  the  exception  of  the  dwindling  and 

.dying  Calvinist  sects,  has  gradually  come  round  to  tVi  *  si, 

'long  delayed  by  the  terrible  wit  and  sarcasm  of  i>- 

vinciaks,  that  whatever  the  gross  faults  of  the  lax  Jesuit  cwsms^ry 
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may  be,  yet  in  the  theological  dispute  witli  the  JanseniHta  they 
irere  in  the  right,  and  propoimded  a  BYstera  at  once  more  divine 
ad  more  human  than  the  hyper-Anf^u«timani8m  of  their  oppo- 
nents, who  did  not  recognize  that  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  liad 
never  got  the  early  taint  of  Manichfeiem  out  of  liis  mind,  even 
when  he  was  arguing  moBt  hotly  against  that  fonn  of  opinion. 

The .  session  on  the  Sacraments  does  not  contain  very  muclx 
which  is  notewortJiy,  except  that  it  forbids  the  nee  of  the  organ  at 
High  Mass  between  the  Preface  and  the  Post^Commnnion,  and  ako 
prohibits  the  custom  of  making  collections  during  the  office,  as 
interrupting  the  devotions  of  the  congregation,  besides  limiting 
the  numlHT  of  altars  in  each  church  to  one^  and  allowing  neither 
reliquaries  nor  flowers  to  be  placed  on  it.  The  Synod  also 
expressed  mi  opinion  that  so  soon  as  circumstances  permitted, 
Mass  shoiild  be  celebrated  in  the  veniacular.  In  discussing  the 
sacrament  of  penance*  the  Synod  discoumges,  without  forbidding, 
frequent  confession  of  venial  faults,  and  ordains  that  to  add 
dignity  and  reverence  to  the  confessionalt  the  priest  is  not  to 
barely  give  absolution,  as  the  current  usago  was  then  and  is  now, 
but  should  add  pmyer  and  imposition  of  hands ;  besides  entirely 
prolubitiug  conditional  absolutions.  More  important  is  the  deliver- 
ance on  Indulgences.  These  are  declared  to  have  been  at  first  no 
more  than  the  remission  by  authority  of  paH  of  the  temporal 
penalties  annexed  by  Uie  canons  to  certain  offences,  and,  observes 
the  Synod : — 

^  The  influx  of  the  Barbarians,  the  ignorance  of  the  time,  the  interested 
spirit  of  ecclesiastics,  and  finally  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades,  uver- 
threw  this  admirahle  arrangement,  and  caused  the  loss  of  correct  notions 
about  it.  The  Sch<x)lm6i),  who  then  came,  completed  the  change  of  ideas, 
and,  puffed  up  with  their  suhtleties,  invented  that  strange  and  much  mis- 
understood  treasure  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  suh- 
Btituted  for  the  clear  idea  of  i-euiiflsion  of  canonical  {jeaaltiea  the  confused 
and  erroneous  one  of  an  api)lication  of  merits.*' 

It  then  proceeds  on  this  ground  to  deprecate  the  "  scandalous 
prodigality**  and  **  chimerical  appUcation**  of  these  **  pretended 
indulgences,''  and  closes  by  referiing  the  faithful  to  a  work  against 
them,  but  without  fonnally  declaring  them  null  and  forbidden. 

On  Kxconnnunication  there  are  some  very  forcible  remarks*  It  is 
laid  down  that  the  result  of  excommunication  is  merely  deprivation 
of  external  communion  with  the  Church  in  prayers  and  sacraments, 
whereas  sin  breaks  the  ties  of  interaal  commimion.  It  follows 
that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Church  to  add  penaltitiR  such  as 
exile  or  imprisonment,  as  part  of  sentences  of  excommunication, 
and  tliat  ipso  facto  excommunicatiouH  have  no  just  title  to  exist  at 
all  But  the  gloss  which  follows  shows  that  the  meaning  of  this 
teim  in  Italian  CTiuroh  law  differs  seriously  from  its  iniport  in 
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England,  where  it  often  occura  in  the  Canons  of  1603.  The  Synod 
explains  that  it  intends  by  ipso  facto  excomnmnication  the  launch- 
ing of  a  sentence  without  any  trial  or  examination  of  the  accused, 
on  mere  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  is  charged  with  a  certain  offence. 
In  England,  the  very  same  phrase  means  that  after  the  accused  has 
been  regularly  tried  and  convicted,  the  Court  must  decree  excom- 
mimication  as  the  penalty,  and  cannot  substitute  a  milder  sentence 
for  it.  And  the  last  deliverance  under  the  head  of  penance,  is 
to  declare  absolutely  null  and  void  all  sentences  pf  suspension 
pronounced  against  ecclesiastics  by  their  Ordinaries  ex  informatd 
eomcimtidy  that  is,  for  private  reasons,  and  without  formal  trial,  as 
derived  from  violence  and  ignorance  alone.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  this  was  the  very  process  employed  lately  against  Father 
O'Keeffe  of  Callan  by  his  bishop. 

Under  the  head  of  Holy  Orders,  the  Synod  protests  against  the 
imnecessary  multiplication  of  clergy,  leading  to  the  creation  of 
a  pauper  class  Uving  on  masses  and  stole-fees — ^what  we  call 
"  surpUce-fees  " — and  bringing  much  discredit  on  the  Church.  It 
lays  down  that  a  bad  priest  is  worse  than  no  priest  at  all,  and 
recommends  the  Umitation  of  ordinations  in  future  to  the  numbers 
actually  required  for  the  cure  of  souls  or  the  occupation  of  other 
bond  fide  benefices,  such  as  theological  chairs,  prebends,  &c.,  and 
has  a  few  hard  words  for  the  vicars-choral  and  choristers  of 
cathedrals,  whose  suppression  it  recommends.  It  deprecates  any 
tampering,  by  means  of  dispensations,  with  genuine  disqiiali- 
fications  for  orders  or  benefices,  enjoins  greater  strictness  in 
examining  candidates,  and  pronounces  strongly  against  sine- 
cures, non-residence,  and  pluralities,  and  ends  by  taking  up  the 
championship  of  curates  against  inciunbcnts  disposed  to  bully 
them,  and  recommending  Montazet's  Catechism  instead  of  Goiir- 
lin's,  against  which  some  objections  had  been  taken. 

Under  the  head  of  Marriage,  the  Synod  refuses  to  comitenance 
or  regard  as  valid  the  religious  ceremony  when  it  contravenes 
the  civil  law,  recommends  the  simplification  and  diminution  of  the 
forbidden!  degrees,  and  requests  the  State  to  take  into  considemtion 
the  legality  of  those  quasi-clandestine  marriages  contracted  by 
suiprise  in  presence  of  a  priest  who  is  not  liimself  officiating — a 
case,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  which  much  of  the  plot  of  Manzoni's 
/  Promessi  Spo^'^i  tnms — specially  provides  against  clandestine  and 
iiTCgiilar  banns,  and  the  marriage  of  peraons  between  whom 
canonical  impediments  exist,  two  precautions  much  needed  in  the 
Cliurch  of  England  now,  where  the  law  is  frequently  evaded  in 
these  respects. 

In  treating  of  Prayer,  the  Synod  recommends  caution  and 
avoidance  of  superstition  in  devotion,  specifying  the  Stations  of 
the  Cross,  the  Salutations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  cultus  of 
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Images,  as  all  requiring  much  discretioa  in  both  pautora  and  people. 
But  the  Fathers  ovifleutly  felt  that  here  they  wero  ou  very  deUeate 
ground,  and  would  not  do  battle  as  boldly  aa  on  Bouie  previous 
mattt^rs,  beirides  which,  aa  will  prestjutly  appear,  Scipio  do'  Ricci 
himHclf  was  not  much  aversG  to  the  popular  custoniB  on  tliis  head. 
In  touching  on  public  prayer,  the  Synod  directs  the  clergy,  when 
celebrating  the  Office  of  the  Dead,  to  instnict  the  people  that  this 
office  is  profitable  to  all  the  faithful  departed,  and  that  the  current 
opinion  that  there  are  certain  forgotten  souljj  in  Purgatory  for 
whom  no  one  pmys,  and  who  are  therefore  deprived  of  rcfreeh- 
ment,  has  no  basis  w^hatever,  but  contradicts  the  doctruie  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  ChnrcK  They  proniine  a  rcfonned  Breviary,  from 
which  all  apociyphal  legends  shotdd  be  exprmged,  and  a  new 
Bitual  and  Manual,  Latin  and  Italian,  folloAving  in  this  respect  the 
then  comparatively  recent  example  of  many  French  dioceses^ 
Hestrictions  were  at  once  placed  on  Novenas,  Octaves,  Processions, 
and  exceptional  festivals ;  and  a  petition  to  the  Grand  Dulce  to 
Siippre88  all  the  minor  festivals,  as  encouraging  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation, was  also  agreed  upon.  Under  the  h^.d  of  the  discipline 
of  the  clergy,  the  only  points  to  note  are  the  prohibition  of 
theatres,  Imlls*  and  dances,  as  places  and  occasions  of  resort  and 
amuseinent,  and  the  regulation  of  nmdecanal  coidereuces ;  while 
the  laRt  matter  of  importance  beforo  the  close  of  the  8ynnd  was  a 
memorial  drafted  for  presentation  to  the  Griuid  Duke,  asldiig  him 
to  legislate  on  six  pohits : — 1.  To  abolish  pre-matrimonial  contracts 
or  beti'othals,  as  leatlitig  to  much  miscliief.  2.  To  do  away  Avith 
the  oatlis  required  in  courts  of  law,  and  on  admission  to  posts  and 
offices,  substituting  for  them  simple  tonus  of  declaration — ^a  counsel 
which  inight  well  ho.  adopted  amongst  ourselves.  3*  To  extend 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  1749  by  suppressing  all  the  minor 
festivals  as  days  of  obUgation,  and  to  retain  this  clmracter  on 
Sundays  only,  or  the  feasts  of  Our  Lord,  but  asking  that  the  shops 
shoidd  be  shut  on  these  days  during  tli%ing  service-  4.  To  re- 
dishnbute  the  Tuscan  parishes,  by  imion  or  by  subdivisiont  as 
need  required,  5.  To  reform  the  monastic  orders,  and  biing 
them  back  to  their  earlier  models  by  decreeing  (a)  that  no  monk 
should  be  eligible  for  the  cure  of  souls  or  for  elevation  to  a 
bishopric ;  (b)  that  all  ordei^s,  save  the  Benedictine,  should  be 
abolished,*  and  that  it  should  bo  reformed  on  the  model  uf  Port 
Royal ;  (c)  that  no  more  than  one  mouasteiy  should  be  allowed 
to  each  tf»wn,  aud  that  in  a  distant  and  remote  suburb  ;  (d)  that 
alxmr  should  be  inaisted  on  as  an  integral  part  of  the 


main 


"*  ifo  f^)6m8.  it  does  not  jfo  iib  ft»r  aa  tho  unauimons  rocommentlii- 

tiorv  aidti  to  Pope  Paul  IIL  in   tho  Uopjrt  of  153H,  for  tho  total 

nboliti' ij    <n    Mi  j!i;i>iri  :Mm,    "  CoTjvtfntu&loa   ordiDAs    abolotidos    caso   putHamtu    i*mncJ<*** 
I  Sodolel,  Pole,  Cootarini,  «tid  Caroffa  (afterwards  Paul  IV,%  sat  oa  tbo  Committoo* 
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inile  ;  (e)  that  the  distinction  between  clioir-monke  and  lay-brotheri 
should  be  aboliehed ;  (/)  that  the  vow  of  jtei-petnal  stability  should 
be  no  longer  tolerated,  but  that  at  most  vows  for  a  year,  renew- 
able at  pleasure,  should  be  allowed ;  (jF)that  the  bishop  should  have 
the  right  of  visitation  and  inspection,  all  exemptions  being  takes 
away ;  (A)  that  nuns  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  perpettial 
vows  till  at  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five,  and  should  have  plenty 
of  work  to  do,  and  be  discouraged  from  sentimental  devotions 
and  "carnal  spirituaUty,  which  is  the  occupation  of  most  of 
them."  The  last  of  the  six  points  was  a  supphcation  to  the  Grand 
Duke  to  convene  a  national  synod,  in  order  that  the  reforms  of 
Pistoia  might  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  Tuscany* 

Such  was  this  famous  assembly,  in  w^hose  acts  we  find  that  the 
number  of  dissentients  ranged  from  three  to  eight  in  each  session, 
while  the  number  of  member  present  varied  from  234  to  24G,  and 
the  first  consideration  at  each  session  was  the  examination  of  the 
objections  raised  at  its  predecessor  by  any  protesting  member. 

But  as  the  Synod  was  intensely  unpopular  at  Rome  and  amongst 
the  nobihty  of  Pistoia,  Riccis  opponents  secured  the  delay  of 
its  lutifieation  till  after  the  meeting  of  the  proposed  Synod  of 
Florence,  and  in  the  meanwhile  petitions  against  it  were  organized 
amongst  the  clergy,  and  a  \4oIent  riot  at  Prato  ivas  contrived  to 
break  out  just  aa  the  Florentine  assembly,  consisting  of  three 
archbishops  and  fourteen  bishops,  each  attended  by  two  or  tliree 
legal  assessors,  began  to  ait  on  St.  George*8  Day,  1787,  The  firiet 
question  raised  was,  whether  a  pluraUty  of  votes  or  absolute 
unanimity  should  decide  the  suffrages.  The  opposition,  by  far  the 
stronger  party,  ruled  the  former  plan,  while  Ricci  and  his  only  two 
supporters,  the  Bishops  of  Chiusi  and  CoUe,  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  recording  their  protest  in  the  Acts  against  this 
iiTegularity,  During  nineteen  sessions,  the  Grand  Duke's  fifty- 
seven  queries  were  debated  without  any  substantial  a:r  n  nt, 
but  the  temper  of  the  assembly  was,  on  the  whole,  i  tly 

hostile  to  the  Synod  of  Pistoia,  and  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  hopes  entertained  of  the  possible  results  of  a  National  Council 
were  chimerical ;  and  accordingly  that  project  was  dj-upped  for 
ever.  Meanwhile  congratulations  poured  in  upon  Ricci  from  ihe 
Church  of  Utrecht,  from  the  Cathohe  Faculty  of  Tul>ingen,  and 
other  sources,  while  the  Synod  was  acquitted  of  error  by  the  first 
of  three  congregations  of  Cardinals  appointed  to  examine  into  it. 
The  second  drafted  a  few  trifling  verbal  objections,  never  pro- 
ceeded wnth,  and  the  third  was  merely  summoned  and  kept  eittiiig' 
to  spread  the  idea  that  there  w^as  something  wrong,  which  might 
at  any  moment  lead  to  Ricci's  an^est.  While  matters  wi  ^  Miis 
state,  Joseph  IL  died  on  February  20, 171)0,  and  the  Gi  i  ke. 

his  brother,  succeeded  him  on  the  Imperial  Throne  as  Leopold  II.» 
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leaving  TuscaDy  in  the  hands  of  a  Cuuncil  of  Regency,  most  of 
whoBe  members  were  but  little  friendly  to  Rioci.  A  popular  riot, 
directed  against  him,  broke  out  in  June,  1790,  and  resulted  in  the 
conceasion  of  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  all  his  reforms  wher- 
ever they  had  been  introduced  in  Tuscany,  under  colour  of  their 
heretical  taint,  even  when  they  did  but  stiike  at  notorious  moral 
scandals.  The  Emperor  returned  to  Florence  in  April,  1791, 
to  inetal  his  son  Ferdinand  as  Grand  Duke,  and  although  at 
first  desirous  of  supporting  Ricci,  lacked  either  the  com^age  or 
the  will  to  do  so,  and  soon  gave  him  to  undt^rstand  that  his 
reeignatiou  of  his  see  would  be  accepted ;  so  that  he  accordingly 
gave  it  in.  Nevertheless,  Leopold  was  too  much  attached  to 
him  not  to  have  protected  him  against  liis  enemies,  Imt  dying 
in  March,  1792,  after  a  reign  of  httle  more  than  two  years, 
left  the  ex-Bishop  of  Pistoia  defenceless.  Meanwhile,  a  new 
cause  of  hostility  had  arisen  against  Ricci.  The  Constitutional 
Church  of  France,  a  much  maligned  institution,  whose  history  has 
yet  to  be  written  truly,  had  adopted  the  decrees  of  Pistoia  as  its 
model ;  and  as  it  was  itself  the  object  of  the  bitterest  hostility  at 
RomCj  Pius  VL  seized  on  this  fact  as  a  lever  against  Ricci,  and 
launched  in  1 7^4  the  Bull  A  uctorem  i^iw/e*  against  the  doct  riii  al  decrees 
of  Pistoia,  The  Bishop  remained  in  retirement  and  very  necessitous 
circumstances  for  some  considerable  time,  and  was  at  last  arrested 
in  his  house  at  Florence  on  July  11,  1799,  by  the  Aretine  insur- 
gents against  the  French  occupation  of  Tuscany,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  whence  he  was  released  after  a  month,  but  < obliged  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Florence  to  choose  a  new  prisini  in  any  monasteiy 
he  might  select.  He  did  choose  that  of  San  Marco,  and,  by  a 
singular  irony  of  liistory,  being  prohibited  from  sapng  mass 
publicly,  he  was  restricted  to  the  very  oratory  whore  the  illus- 
trious Florentine  martyr,  Girolamo  Savonarola,  was  wont  to  cele- 
brate the  Holy  Eucharist,  forming,  as  it  does,  part  nf  his  cell.  After 
a  time  he  was  permitted  to  retire*  to  a  ctmutry  ^^1L^,  Init  was  still 
made  the  object  of  many  intrigues  and  petty  persecutions,  in  iXn^ 
midst  of  which  Pius  VL  died,  on  August  29.  171>*\  and  was  suc*- 
ceeded  by  Gregory  Chiaramonte,  Pope  Pius  VI L  To  him  Ricci, 
now  woni  out  mth  age,  worry,  and  sickness,  addressed  a  letter  of 
Bubinission,  couched  in  general  terms ;  but  received  no  answer  for 
ten  months,  when  Cardinal  Consah-i  required  a  more  precise  re- 

Itractation,  and  the  final  acceptance  of  the  Bull  Andorem  Fideu 
with  a  verbal  threat  that,  if  he  refused,  the  Council  of  Regency 
would  give  him  up  to  the  Pope,  who  would  imprison  him  for  life 
in  St.  Angelo*  While  he  was  hesitating,  the  French  re-entered 
Italy,  and  saved  him  for  the  time ;  but  the  enthronement  of  Louis 
de  Boxu'bon  of  Panna  at  Flurence  as  King  of  Etniria,  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  put  a  reactionary  bigot  in  power,  and,  though 
VOU  XXTI.  3  P 
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Louis  I.  died  in  March,  1803,  his  widow,  Maria  Louisa,  as  Regent 
for  her  son,  shared  his  fanaticism.  But  Ricci,  attributing  his  second 
deUverance  by  the  king's  death  to  the  miraculous  intercession  of 
his  own  ancestress,  St.  Catharine  de'  Ricci,  a  Dominican  nun,  who 
died  in  1590,  and  was  canonized  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1746,  com- 
posed offices  and  hymns  in  her.  honour,  and  endeavoured  to 
popularize  this  devotion.  The  queen,  hearing  of  this,  thought 
that  Scipio  could  not  be  quite  so  hardened  a  heretic  as  she 
had  previously  supposed,  had  prayers  put  up  in  several  convents 
for  his  conversion,  and  persuaded  Pius  VIL  to  pass  through 
Florence  in  order  to  see  him,  on  returning  from  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon  in  1805.  To  this  the  Pope  consented,  but  refused  to 
grant  the  interview  till  Ricci  should  sign  a  paper  of  retractation, 
of  rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  Baius,  Jansen,  and  Quesnel,  and  of 
acceptance  of  the  Bull  Auctorem  Fidei,  Under  grievous  pressure, 
and  urged  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  Palmieri  and  Fontani,  he 
consented  to  efface  himself,  like  Gratry  the  other  day,  by  signing 
the  paper  on  October  17,  1805,  though  he  endeavoured  to  save 
his  self-respect  by  alleging  to  the  Pope  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  the  CathoUc  sense  he  had  meant  to  put  on  propositions 
which  the  Bull  Auctorem  Fidei  had  branded  as  heretical.  The 
Pope,  contented  with  having  secured  the  main  point,  rephed  ^vith 
courteous  generaUties;  and  so  the  matter  ended.  It  appears, 
from  letters  of  Ricci  liimself,  that  his  motives  were  mainly  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  of  disbeUef  in  the  Pope,  and  that  no  other 
way  of  doing  so  than  to  sign  a  document  presented  to  him  by  the 
Pope  himself  existed;  that  he  was  bound  to  do  w^hat  made 
for  peace  and  imity ;  that,  in  yielding  on  certain  points  of  dis- 
cipline, he  did  but  adapt  himself  to  the  change  of  circumstances : 
and  that,  being  now  a  mere  private  person,  he  ought  to  refer  the 
innovations  he  had  made  as  a  bishop,  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  Holy  See,  to  the  Pope's  judgment.  There  seems  no  ground 
for  supposing,  however,  that  his  opinions  were  reaUy  altered ;  but 
he  was  not  a  strong  man  naturally,  and  could  not  do  battle 
unsupported.  His  real  mistakes  were,  as  already  pointed  out. 
over-haste  in  pushing  forward  changes  for  which  public  opinion 
was  not  ready,  too  much  ti-ust  in  the  civil  power  and  in  the  force 
of  State  enactments,  and  forcing  on  a  doctrinal  controversy 
imfainiliar  in  Italy.  And  with  the  hard  and  bigoted  Primate. 
Archbishop  Martini,  always  attacking  him  on  the  score  of  the  law^ 
meaning  thereby  some  audacious  figment  based  on  a  false  Decretal, 
or  on  some  biassed  decision  of  a  con*upt  Court  of  Final  Appeal 
at  Rome;  another  stolid  prelate  warning  him  against  anor7iiiu 
and  advising  him  that  obedience  could  never  be  wrong ;  and  a 
third  episcopal  busy-body  sanctimoniously  assuring  him  that  he 
had  no  choice  between  recantation  and  sad  and  sorrowful  eeces- 
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mon ;  while  all  dwelt  on  his  alienation  of  the  laity,  and  left  the 
moral  right  and  wrong  entirely  out  of  sight ;  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  finaUy  yielded  against  his  better  judgment,  and  that  all 
the  reward  he  got  from  the  Church,  for  which  he  had  always 
toiled  honestly  and  diligently,  if  not  wisely,  was  a  brand  on  his 
reputation  after  his  death  on  January  27,  1810,  though  he  had 
spent  most  of  the  interval  since  his  reconciliation  with  Pius  VII, 
in  fostering  the  cultus  of  St.  Catharine  de'  Ricci ;  so  that  now  he  fills 
a  long  notice  in  the  Abb6  Migne's  "  Dictionary  of  Heresies,"  K 
he  failed  so  signally  with  a  Catholic  Sovereign  at  his  back,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Church  still  enjoyed  at 
least  the  shadow  of  independent  jurisdiction,  it  may  be  gathered 
what  hope  there  is  for  internal  reforms  now, 

Richard  F.  Littledale 


3  !•  2 
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I  PACKED  my  portmanteau  full  of  silent  hurrahB,  and  set  ofl^ 
with  a  lightsome  step,  for  the  Boehmische  Bahnhof.  It  was 
a  divine  Jime  day,  and  Dresden  looked  so  bright  that  I  could 
almost  have  disbelieved  its  evil  odour.  The  club  balcony,  on 
Victoria  Strasse,  had  got  its  afternoon  shadow,  and  never 
looked  more  in\4ting ;  but  there  was  a  train  to  catch,  and  I  might 
not  pause  even  there.  Prager  Strasse,  gay  and  crowded,  wooed 
me  to  loiter ;  but  I  had  cast  off,  for  good  and  all,  the  lazy  leisure 
wliich  a  Dresden  residence  begets,  and  felt  that  time  was  precious 
once  more.  In  a  few  minutes,  I  reached  the  broad,  open  space  in 
front  of  the  Bahnhof,  passed  through  the  serried  droschkeys,  on 
stand  there  side  by  side,  bought  a  ticket  to  Krippen,  and  took  my 
seat  in  a  third-class  carriage. 

I  have  often  done  the  journey  on  foot ;  the  highway  from 
Dresden  to  Saxon  S^vitzerland — about  five-and-twenty  miles — 
being  itself  excellent,  while  its  situation  is  more  or  less  picturesque 
throughout.  The  main  objection  to  it  is  its  openness,  and  the 
circumstance  that  Koenigstein  and  LiUenstein — the  twin  rocky 
giants  that  sentinel  the  entrance  to  the  mountainous  region — are 
visible  from  the  outset  of  the  walk,  and  are  a  long  while  in  getting 
to  look  nearer.  For  the  rest,  the  road  traverees  seven  or  eight 
tiny  villages  and  two  towns — Pima  and  Koenigstein — as  quaint, 
crooked,  and  narrow-streeted  as  heart  could  desire.  For  many 
miles  it  skii-U  the  river-bank ;  after  Pima,  climbs  a  steep  hill,  has 
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an  xtp-and-down  time  of  it  as  far  ar  K<i?nigeteiii  forti'ess,  and  then 
phiiiges  headlong  down  a  straight  mcline,  etone-paved  and  ridged 
for  the  behoof  of  clambering  waggons,  into  KcDenigetein  town. 
Steep  and  long  as  ia  the  ascent,  it  is  pleasanter  than  the  going 
down  ;  the  grade  being  ench  that  ninning  is  dangerous,  and 
walking  almost  impossible.  Koenigstein  passed,  highway  and 
railway  run  cheek  by  jowl  along  the  precipitous  river-bank, 
onward  throngh  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  road  is  level,  and 
parasolled  with  trees ;  but  tlie  squats  nine-pin-ehaped  steeple  of 
Sehandau  church,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  now  takes  it« 
turn  in  nialdug  the  walk  wearisome  by  its  un intermittent  visibility. 
The  scene,  however,  is  really  verj^  pretty ;  and  were  it  not  that 
hie  five-and-twenty  miles  beneath  a  summer  sun  may  have  ren- 
dered the  pedestrian  a  trifle  captious,  doitbtless  he  might  swallow 
the  incessant  steeple  with  more  than  toleration. 

But  it  was  not  my  cue  to  foot  it  on  the  present  occasion.  Fre- 
quent pilgrimages  to  and  fro  had  taken  all  novelty  out  of  the 
enterjirise — not  t(^  mention  that  my  portmanteau  did,  strictly 
speaking,  have  some  heavier  things  than  hurmhs  in  it.  So,  for  the 
nonce,  I  chose  the  railway-carriage  ;  the  noisiest,  ugliest,  tire- 
somest,  most  nnprivacied  nH>de  of  conveyance  extant ;  but  not 
wholly  deficient,  even  in  Saxony,  in  the  exliilaration  of  speed; 
and  never  lacking  in  broad  variety  of  Immjin  interest*  And,  to 
the  end  of  ensuring,  while  I  w^as  al>ont  it,  the  full  flavour  of  the 
experience^  I  took  a  third-class  ticket — an  unfailing  passport  to 
whatever  human  interest  might  luippen  to  be  in  the  way.  First- 
class  can-iages  are  empty,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  the  seats 
may  be  softly  cushioned,  the  guard  may  salute  whenever  he 
catches  my  eye,  and  request  the  favour  of  my  ticket  vnkh  such 
fiweet  cajolery  that  I  feel,  in  giving  it  up,  as  if  I  were  making  him 
happier  than  it  is  right  or  lawfid  for  man  to  be  ;  nevertheless,  the 
noise  and  w^eariness  remain,  and  there  is  nothing  better  than  my 
own  dignity  to  distract  my  attention  therefrom.  As  for  the 
second-class,  it  can  be  endurable  only  to  penitents  and  to  eecond- 
clasR  people  ;  the  guard  (whose  behaviour  admirably  gauges  the 
travellers  social  eetiraation  throughout)  now  chats  ^\ath  me  on 
terms  of  friendly  equality ;  while  my  neighbours  are  hopelessly 
nnpicturesque  and  ordinary,  yet  of  such  pretensions  that  I  am 
dejected  by  a  doubt  wliether  they  are  not  as  good  as  I  am  after 
all.  No  :  the  moral  and  mental  depression  brought  on  by  second- 
class  outiveighs  the  pecuniary  outlay  of  first  and  third  combined. 

But  the  third — the  third  is  romantic  I  It  piques  ray  imagina- 
tion, and  gives  the  observation  scope.  I  fancy  myself  a  peasant : 
I  think  of  my  farmyard,  my  oxen,  my  Fran,  my  geese,  my 
children  ;  of  that  bargain  got  out  of  Mueller ;  of  that  paltry 
advantage  gained  by  Schultze  over  me*    My  breath  savours  of 
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Bauer  Kraut;  in  my  pocket  is  a  half^aten  sausage  ;  at  supper  I 
will  devour  Limburger  Kaese,  and  quaff  einfaches  Bier.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  an  observer,  a  notary-public  of  humorous  traits,  a 
diviner  of  relations,  destinies,  and  antecedents.  My  fellow-pilgrims 
are  infragrant,  familiar,  talkative,  and  over-numerous ;  the  bench 
we  sit  on  is  hard,  and  the  ticket-collector  is  brusque  and  over- 
bearing ;  nevertheless,  if  there  must  be  a  human  element  at  all, 
let  it  be  as  thick  and  as  strong  as  possible,  and  let  me  get  as  near 
it  as  I  decently  may.  In  the  long  run,  I  prefer  my  men  and 
women  with  the  crust  oflf. 


n. 

Saxon  third-class  vans,  like  some  English  ones,  are  transversely 
divided  into  five  open  compartments,  each  holding  ten  or  twelve 
persons.  In  my  box,  on  this  trip,  was  a  young  married  couple  of 
the  lower  middle-class,  who  had  not  yet  stopped  being  lovers. 
Tliey  were  in  the  full  tide  of  that  amorous  joyance  which  only 
lower  middle  class  newly-married  young  couples  can  know.  The 
girl  was  not  imcomely — clear-eyed  and  complexioned,  and 
smoothly  curved ;  the  young  husband  was  stout  and  earthy, 'with 
broad  face,  Kttle  twinkhng  eyes,  and  defective  chin.  The  two  sat 
opposite  one  another,  her  knees  clasped  between  his,  and  hand  in 
liand.  They  showed  a  paradisiacal  indifference  to  stranger  eyes, 
which  was  either  coarse  or  touching  as  the  observer  pleased. 
AVlien  one  looked  out  of  window,  so  Avould  the  other ;  and  each 
rejoiced  in  the  new  sensation  of  seeing  the  world  double,  and 
finding  it  vastly  bettered  thereby.  Such  was  their  mutual  pre- 
occupation, that  the  guard  had  to  demand  their  tickets  twice 
before  they  could  bring  themselves  to  comprehend  him.  Truly, 
what  should  two  young  lovers,  lately  wed,  have  to  do  with  suclf 
utiUtarian  absurdities  as  railway-tickets?  Ostensibly,  indeed, 
they  might  be  booked  for  Bodenbach  or  Prag;  but  their  real 
destination  had  no  station  on  tliis  or  any  other  railway.  Mean- 
while, the  husband  was  puffing  an  unutterably  villanous  cigar* 
and  bloAving  the  smoke  of  it  right  down  his  wife's  pretty  throat. 
She — dear  little  soul — flinched  not  a  jot,  but  swallowed  it  all  with 
a  perfect  love  and  admiration,  such  as  only  Avomen  are  (or  ever 
can  or  ought  to  be)  capable  of. 

My  vis-a-vis,  at  the  other  end  of  the  compartment,  was  an 
under-sized  Russian — a  black-haired,  bristle-bearded,  brown-eyed, 
round-nosed,  swaYth,  dii-ty-shii-ted  Httle  monster,  who  turned  out 
to  be  a  travelUng  agent  for  some  cigarette-manufacturing  com- 
pany. The  attrition  of  the  world  had  rubbed  off  whatever 
reserve  he  may  originally  have  possessed ;  and  he  was  inclined  to 
be  sociable.    He  began  by  requesting  a  light  from  my  cigar,  and 
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proceeded  to  have  the  houour  to  mqmre  whether  I  were  of 
Russian  extraction,  obsei-viiig  that  laj  features  were  of  thr 
Russian  type.  He  meant  it  as  a  compUment^  of  course  ;  but  it  is 
odd  that  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  EngUshman  shouM 
aeverally,  and  in  like  manner,  have  claimed  countryinansliip  wiili 
me  on  the  tefetimony  of  my  "sasage.  The  explanation  is  to  l>e 
found,  I  take  it,  in  nothing  more  nor  lefts  than  my  aflabihty,  which 
I  can  neither  disguise  nor  palliate*  ^\Tiy  else,  from  a  streetful  of 
people,  shoidd  I  invariably  be  the  one  picked  out  by  the  stranger 
to  tell  him  his  way'}  It  is  not  because  I  look  as  if  I  knew — and, 
in  fact,  I  never  do  know — but  he  feels  convinced,  as  soon  as  he 
claps  eyes  on  me,  that  whether  I  know  or  not,  at  all  events  he  wall 
get  an  affable  answer  from  me.  Or  w^hy  else,  in  tliird-class  carriages 
and  elsewhere,  am  I  the  one  to  whom  eveiy  smoker  applies  ft)r  a 
light  i  It  is  not  because  my  light  is  better  than  other  people's, 
but  because  they  perceive  in  me  a  lack  of  gall  to  make  their  oppres- 
sion bitter.  Yet,  but  for  this  experience,  I  should  have  supposed 
the  cast  and  predominaiit  expression  of  my  coimtenance  to  be 
especially  grave  and  forbidding ;  which  goes  to  prove  that  the 
world  knows  its  indi\aduals  better  than  they  know  themselves. 

Intellect  plays  but  a  subortlinate  part  in  the  divination  of  cha- 
racter. It's  your  emotional,  impressible  person  who  finds  you  out 
most  surely  and  soon :  hence  women  are  so  apt  to  pass  their 
verdict  at  sight,  and  {prejudice  apart)  are  so  seldom  entirely  misr- 
taken*  They  cannot  say,  categorically,  what  you  are — the  faculty' 
of  formulating  impressions  being  no  necessarj*  part  of  their  gift — 
but  they  can  tell  what  you  are  not,  and  description  by  negatives 
is  often  very  good  description.  Of  course,  they  are  easily  led  to 
alter,  or  at  least  ignore  their  firet  judgment ;  and  their  second 
thought  is  never  wtu*th  miieh.  It  is  here  that  the  mtellect  stepy 
in,  confirming  and  marshalUng  the  emotional  insight;  and  with 
botli  at  their  best,  out  comes  Shakespeare. 

K,  in  these  days  of  committees,  w^e  could  have  a  committee  on 
geniuses — those  whose  works  captivate  all  ages^ — I  think  the  most 
of  them  w^ould  turn  out  soft-fibred  persons,  of  no  asseii;ativ(' 
individimlity :  egotists,  no  doubt,  but  ^yith  a  foolish  personal — 
not  lofty  moiul  and  intDllectual — egotism;  yielding,  sensitivr 
natures,  albeit  finely-balanced,  and  with  an  innate  perception  of 
truth  and  pnuportion,  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being  forced  per- 
manently out  of  shape.  Were  they  other  than  this,  they  would 
be  always  tripping  up  their  inspiration  (meaning  thereby  the 
power  of  so  foregoing  oneself  as  to  reflect  directly  the  inner 
truth  and  beauty  of  moral  and  physical  creation).  Oljstinate, 
prognathous  geniuses  miiKt  have  a  hard  time  of  it :  inspiration  is 
not  eafdly  come  at^  upon  any  terms :  how  then  when  breutliless 
and  sweating  from  a  tussle  with  one's  own  personaUty  / 
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'*  But  you  liave  lived  m  RuR«ia.  At  tbe  least  you  speak  the 
language  V'  No.  1  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  not.  The 
little  agent  looked  hard  at  me,  debating  within  himself  whether 
he  should  ask  me  outright  where  I  did  come  from ;  he  decided 
against  it,  and  applied  himself  to  etariug  out  of  the  window,  and 
ever  and  anon  spitting  towards  any  part  of  the  prospect  that 
attracted  liis  interest.  As  there  was  a  strong  dmught  setting 
inwards^  I  moved  further  up  the  seat.  Presently,  a  thought  of  bis 
personal  appearance  visited  him,  and  he  pulled  from  an  inner 
pocket  a  little  greasy  box,  ha\dng  a  tiny  mirror  set  within  the 
hd,  and  containing  four  inches  of  comb.  With  these  appliances, 
the  Russian  went  through  the  forms  of  the  toilet,  replacing  his 
box,  when  he  had  linislied^  ^vith  a  pathetic  air  of  self-complacency. 
such  as  I  have  observed  in  a  frowzy  dog  who  has  just  scratched 
his  ear  and  Bhaken  a  little  dirt  from  his  coat.  This  human  being 
had  an  untrained,  unintellectual,  repulsive  aspect  enough,  but  he 
looked  good-natured,  and  I  have  no  doubt  his  odour  was  the 
worst  part  of  him. 

Sitting  beside  me  was  a  lean,  elderly  man,  of  pleasant  and 
respectable  appearance,  and  seemingly  well-educated  anil  gentle- 
manlike* He  had  a  guide-book,  which  he  consulted  vcfj 
diligently,  and  was  continually  peering  out  of  the  wiudowe  on 
either  side,  in  hasty  search  for  the  objects  of  interest  w*hich  the 
book  told  about.  He  referred  to  me  repeatedly.  Avith  a  blandly- 
courteous  air.  for  information  regarding  the  towns  and  eccnes 
through  which  we  passed,  and,  by-and-by,  he  produced  the  stump 
of  a  cigar,  and  asked  me  for  a  hght.  wliich  I  gave  him.  At  Pima 
he  was  painfully  divided  between  the  new  bridge  then  in  course 
of  building,  the  rock-mounted  castle,  now  used  as  an  insane 
asylmn,  and  the  peipentUcular  brown  chfts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river — the  beginning  of  the  peculiar  formation  w^hich  makes  the 
Saxon  Switzerland.  While  poldng  his  head  out  of  the  Kitssiaili^ 
window,  he  fell  into  talk  with  him,  and  whether  they  turned  out 
to  be  compatriots  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but,  at  all  events,  my  lo«ua 
friend  spoke  my  frowzy  friend's  language:  they  sat  down  opposite 
one  anutlier — a  pendant  to  the  two  lovem  at  the  other  side — and 
emptied  themselves  into  one  another's  mouths,  eo  to  speak,  during 
the  rest  of  the  journey.  The  guide-book  and  the  scenery  were 
alike  forgotten — such  is  the  superior  fascination  of  a  human  orei 
a  natural  interest.  They  more  cared  to  peep  into  the  dark  in- 
teriors of  each  other's  minds  than  gaze  at  the  sunlit  trees  and 
river,  and  rucks,  and  sky  outside.  What  is  this  mytfterioiK, 
irresistible  magnet  in  all  men,  compelling  them  to  attend  first  of  ali 
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to  one  another?  Is  it  smitten  into  them  from  the  infinite  creative 
magnet  f  I  find  it  most  generally  senBitive  in  men  of  email  cul- 
tivation, and  in  women,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  take  mnch 
genuine  interest  in  grand  natural  sceneiy*  The  convereation 
of  my  two  friends,  so  far  as  I  could  make  it  out*  was  confined  mainly 
to  cigarettes,  and  matters  thereto  related.  They  fraternized  com- 
pletely ;  the  Russian  worked  luraself  into  paroxysms  of  genial 
excitement,  and  gesticulated  with  much  freedom.  Shortly  before 
our  arrival  at  Krippen^  he  took  out  a  pocket-case  of  cigarettes, 
and  shared  its  contents  with  his  new  acquaintance,  and  the  two 
likewise  exchanged  names  and  addresses.  Every  man  searches 
for  something  of  himself  in  tliose  he  meets^  and  is  hugely  tickled 
if  he  discovers  it. 

The  remaining  occupant  of  our  compartment  was  a  poor,  meagre 
little  fellow,  pale  and  peaked,  vnth  dii-ty-white  hauds,  and  imper- 
fect nails,  and  dingy  genteel  attire.  He  was  chilly,  though  the 
day  was  warm  and  generous,  and  kept  rubbing  his  pithless  hands 
together,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  get  up  eircidation.  He  waa 
altogether  squalid  and  dyspeptic,  and  smoked  a  squalid  cigar,  and 
said  nothing,  save  in  answer  to  some  question  put  to  him  by  his 
Russian  neighbour.  Even  the  endearments  of  the  lovers  availed 
not  to  bi-ing  lustre  to  his  pallid  eyes ;  and  when  his  cigar  went 
out  he  put  it  in  his  pockety  ^nthout  asking  tor  a  light.  Some 
unwholesome  city  clerkship  was  liis,  I  suppose,  in  a  street  where 
the  sun  never  shone,  and  the  drainage  was  bad. 

The  fortress  of  Koenigstein  reeled  dizzily  above  us,  perched 
indefinite  hundreds  of  feet  in  air,  on  it^  breakneck  precipice^ 
shelving  towards  the  base,  and  shawled  in  verdiire.  But  the  first 
Bight  of  Lilienstein,  as  we  sweep  aroimd  the  eurve.  is,  perhaps, 
more  impresRive.  The  rock,  like  most  in  tliis  regiun,  is  of  an 
irregular  oval  plan ;  its  wooded  base  sloping  conieally  upwards 
to  witliiu  two  hundred  feet  or  so  of  the  top,  at  which  point  the 
rock  itself  appears,  hurthng  straight  aloft  with  black,  naked 
crags.  Seen  from  the  river  level  its  altitude  is  increased  by  the 
height  of  the  bank — at  least  one  hundred  feet  more ;  and  pre- 
senting itself  end-on,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
dismantled  hull  of  some  titanic  frigate,  wrecked  on  the  tall  summit 
of  a  hill.  The  gloomy  weather-beaten  bows  rise  in  slow  grandeur 
against  the  sky  :  there  are  the  shattered  bulwarks — bowsprit  and 
masts  are  gone.  Ages  have  passed  since  the  giant  vessel  was 
stranded  theru,  aud  the  pre-historic  ocean  which  hurled  it  to  its 
j^Iace  has  rolled  into  oblivion.  But  still  looms  the  barren  hidk 
over  that  old  ocean  bed,  now  g^een  with  trees  and  crops,  dotted 
■with  tiny  villages,  and  alive  with  pigmy  men.  What  mighty 
captain  commanded  heron  her  last  voyage  ? — whose  hand  swayed 
her  tiller  and  hauled  her  ropes ?*— what  enormous  exploits  are  re- 
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corded  in  her  log-book  ?  But  for  some  foolish  hiBtoric  and  geo- 
graphic scruples,  I  should  christen  her  The  Ark,  manned  by  Noah 
and  his  sons,  and  freighted,  long  ago,  with  the  hopes  of  humanity. 
On  second  tlioughts,  however,  that  could  not  be,  for  if  there  is 
any  tinith  in  measurements,  LiUenstein  might  have  swimg  the  ark 
from  her  stem  davits,  and  never  felt  the  difference. 


IV. 

Some  of  these  canal  boats,  however,  would  have  made  her 
stagger ;  it  seems  impossible  that  anjiihing  so  ponderous  should 
float.  Looking  down  at  them  from  above  they  appear  to  be  of 
about  the  tonnage  of  an  ordinary  London  street.  Their  masts 
are  in  proportion,  but  their  sails  (which  they  ostentatiously  spread 
to  the  Ughtest  breath  of  air)  are  exasperatingly  insufficient,  and 
help  them  along  about  as  much  as  its  wings  do  a  penguin.  Never- 
theless, fleets  of  them  are  continually  passing  up  and  down,  and 
seem  to  get  to  their  destinations  ultimately.  Horses  are  harnessed 
to  the  mast,  and  tug  away  along  the  roimded  stone  levees,  the 
long  rope  bnishing  the  willows  and  bushes  which  grow  beside  the 
banks.  One  mariner  dreams  over  the  tiller,  another  occasionally 
slimibers  in  the  bows,  upwards  of  a  himdred  yards  away.  Such 
leisurely  voyaging  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fleet  foot  of  time,  and  traditions  linger  hereabouts  of  boats  that 
have  left  Dresden  early  in  the  spring,  and,  losing  four  months  on 
the  passage,  have  only  anived  at  Bodenbach  by  the  end  of  the 
previous  autumn.     Can  tliis  be  true  ? 

We  arrived  at  Krippen  just  as  a  soft  grey  cloud  was  poising 
itself  above  the  valley,  and  sending  down  a  misty  message  of  rain- 
drops ;  the  sun,  however,  peeped  beneath,  and  translated  it  into 
a  rainbow.  I  hastened  dowii  the  steps  to  the  ferry-boat — a  flat- 
bottomed  skiff  about  twenty  feet  long — and  sat  do^vn  there  along 
with  a  dozen  other  passengers.  Charon  took  his  pole  (oars  are 
unknown  in  this  kind  of  craft)  and  poked  us  across ;  the  boat, 
which  was  loaded  doAvn  to  the  gunAvale,  rocking  alarmingly,  and 
the  people  ejaculating  and  protesting.  At  landing  we  were  be- 
swarmed  by  porters,  but  I  knew  the  coast,  and,  escaping  from 
them,  took  my  way  along  the  pretty  winding  path  towards  the  old 
Badehaus,  which  reposes  at  the  upper  end  of  the  desultory  village 
of  Schandau.  Schandau  proper,  indeed,  is  comprised  in  the  Uttle 
garden  patcli  of  red-roofed  houses  huddled  in  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  where  it  opens  on  the  river ;  but  its  "  Bad"  reputation  has 
generated  a  long  progeny  of  stuccoed  villas,  standing  in  a  row 
beneath  the  opposite  sides  of  the  gradually  narrowing  canon.  The 
pine-clad  hillsides  rear  up  within  arm's  reach  of  their  back  windows, 
and  as  steep  as  their  roofs.     For  about  half-a-mile  up,  the  valley 
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averagei  scarce  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  while  its  sides  are  at 
least  an  high  as  that,  and  look  much  higher,  Down  the  centre 
flows  a  brook,  dammed  once  or  twice  to  tinm  &aw-mill8,  and 
bordered  with  stripe  of  grasey  meadow.  The  main  road,  unneces- 
sarily tortured  with  ronnd  cobble  stones,  and  miserable  in  a  width 
of  some  ten  feet,  crawls  along  beneath  the  honse-row  on  the 
northern  side ;  but  the  southern  is  the  aristocratic  quarter — the 
houses  are  \nlla8,  and  have  balconies  and  awnings,  overlooking  a 
smooth  gmvel  path  densely  shaded  witli  trees — the  fadiionable 
morning  and  evening  promenade,  tintrodden  by  hoof  of  horse, 
and  familiar  to  the  wheels  of  children's  pemmbulators  only.  Very 
charming  is  all  this,  and  after  the  clatter,  glare,  and  poison  of  the 
city,  imspeakably  soothing  and  gratefuL 

As  I  walked  along,  fragments  of  the  minbow  shower  occa- 
sionally foimd  their  way  to  me  through  the  leafy  roof  overhead, 
while  children  toddled  across  my  path*  escaping  from  white- 
aproned  nurses;  and  villa-people — girls  in  coquettish  white  hats, 
and  gentlemen  indolent  with  cigars — stared  at  m©  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  their  shaded  windo^\'8.  At  the  garden 
restaurant  were  beei^diinkei's,  raeiTy  in  the  summer-houses,  and 
great  miming  to  and  fro  of  Kellner  ami  Kellnemmen.  The  dust 
was  laid — the  trees  were  painted  a  Uvelier  green — the  grass  and 
flowers  ht»ld  themselves  straighter  and  taller — ^the  air  lay  cool 
and  still  on  the  sweet  earth,  or  moved  faintly  under  the  influence 
of  a  doubtful  breeze — the  brook  gurgled  unseen,  and  the  noise 
of  the  saw-mill,  a  moderate  distance  off,  sounded  like  the  busy  hum 
of  some  gigantic  gi'asshoppcr. 

Where  the  Bade-haus  stiinds,  the  hill-ridges  verge  towards  each 
other,  till  a  stone  could  be  thrown  from  one  siunmit  to  the  other. 
In  the  square  court  on  wliich  the  hotel  faces,  the  aristocratic 
pathway  finds  its  end,  and  thenceforward  the  road,  relieved  of  its 
cobbles^^  and  otherwise  improved,  takes  up  the  tale  alone.  The 
brook  washes  the  Badehaus  wall,  and  in  the  earUer  part  of  its 
course  cleaves  to  the  southern  side  of  the  naiTOW  gorge.  The 
Badehaus  places  itself  transversely  across  the  valley,  looking 
down  \allagewards,  and  giving  the  brook  and  tbe  road  scarcely 
room  to  turn  its  northern  wing.  Its  opposite  end,  meanwhile, 
thrusts  right  into  the  hillside,  and  even  digs  a  cellar  out  of  it,  to 
cool  its  provifiiona  in.  The  front  court,  when  1  entered  it,  was 
uuif^  with  multitudinous  children,  and  the  daily  brass  band  was 
on  the  point  of  striking  up  in  the  open  pagoda.  The  audience 
were  preparing  their  minds  for  the  entertahiment  "with  plentifid 
meat  and  drink,  and  the  three  Kellner  employed  by  HeiT  Boettcher 
had,  an  usual,  three  times  too  much  to  do.  Herr  Boettcher  (who 
looks  hke  a  mild  Yankee  imtil  ho  opens  his  mouth)  and  his  pal<^ 
haired  helpmate  received  me  with  many  smiles,  and  ushered  me 
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into  a  small,  ecantily  furnished  chamber,  overlooking  the  brook  and 
the  road,  and  likcw^iee  commanding  a  viev,'  of  a  small  villa  crowded 
close  against  the  hillside  opposite. 


I  ordered  supper,  and  then  sat  down  at  my  window.  The  brook, 
which  flowed  directly  beneatli  it»  was  somewhat  cloudy  of  current, 
and  disfigured  as  to  its  bed  by  indistinct  gHinpses  of  broken 
crockery  and  bottleu  scattered  there.  A  short  distance  down»  it 
was  crossed  by  a  bridge  communicating  with  the  Badehaue  court. 
Some  slender-stemmed  young  trees  were  trjHng  to  make  them* 
selves  useful  along  the  road  side;  and  there,  hkewise,  were  mnged 
tliree  rectangular  piles  of  stone*  awaiting  the  hammer  of  the  stone- 
breaker;  and  a  wedge-shaped  mud-heap,  hard  and  solid  now, 
but  telling  of  wet  days  and  dirty  walking  in  times  gone  by.  A 
weather-beaten  picket  fence,  interlarded  at  intervals  \%4th  wliite- 
washed  stone  posts,  inclosed  a  garden,  devoted  partly  to  cabbagee 
and  potatoes,  and  partly  to  apple-trees.  At  one  end  of  this  in* 
closure  stood  the  villa;  at  the  other,  a  large  tree,  with  a  string 
attached  to  it;  several  small  people  Avere  nialdng  free  with  tliis 
plajihing,  subject  to  an  occasional  reproving  female  voice  from 
the  direction  of  the  house,  and  the  fitful  barking  of  a  self-import- 
ant Httle  cur.  1  could  also  see  the  lower  half  of  a  wlute  skiii^ 
squired  by  a  pair  of  black  broadcloth  legs,  moring  up  and  dowo 
beneath  the  low-extending  branches  of  the  apple-trees. 

The  villa^  whoso  red-tiled  roof  was  pleasantly  relieved  againjit 
a  dark-green  back-gi*ound  of  pines,  was  provided  with  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  windows.    I  counted  no  less  than  fifteen,  beeidea  a 

Idoor,  in  tlie  hither  end  of  it  alone.  Over  the  front  door  was  ii 
balcony,  thickly  dmped  with  woodbine;  and  hero  sat  two  ladies^ 
in  blue  dresses,  dividing  their  time  between  the  femininp  diver- 
sions of  sewdng,  reading,  gossiping,  and  watching  the  passers-by. 
Small  or  large  paities  were  continually  strolling  up  the  road 
towards  the  Schutzenhaus^ — the  women*  mostly  attired  in  white, 
with  white  hats,  and  white  or  hufl'  parasols;  and  all  chatting  and 

ilaughing  w*ith  great  volubility  and  good  himiour.  One  pretty 
girl,  walking  a  little  in  the  rear  of  her  companions,  happened  to 
glance  up  at  my  window  and  catch  my  eye;  and  all  at  once  it 
became  necessary  for  her  to  cross  the  road,  which  being  rather 
dirty,  she  was  compelled  to  Uft  her  crisp  skirts  an  inch  or  two 
above  a  shapely  pair  of  little  boots.  AVhat  happy  hmd  finrt 
received  the  imprint  of  those  small  feet?  Could  it  have  been 
Saxony?  They  soon  walked  beyond  my  field  of  ykv"  "-*  irh 
was  limited  by  the  saKh.     Here,  however,  came  into  pla;,  *^*8 

of  ocular  illusion,  made  possible  in  Germany  by  the  1  dow» 
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'  opening  inwarda  on  binges.  The  upper  stretch  of  road  to 
its  curve  round  the  bold  spur  of  the  hill  a  bit  of  diJapidated 
bridge,  and  one  or  two  new  \alla8  half  clad  in  trees, — all  this 
pretty  picture  was  mirrored  and  framed  in  the  pane  of  glass  at  my 
left  hand*  A  few  moments^  therefore,  after  the  owner  of  the  boots 
had  vanished  from  actual  Bight,  she  stepped  daintily  into  this 
phantom  world,  and  proceeded  on  her  way  as  deraiu-ely  as  though 
no  such  astonishing  phenomenon  had  occurred.  She  was,  to  be 
sure,  unaware  of  it;  and  we  all  live  in  blind  serenity  amidst 
marvels  as  strange*  Perhaps,  when  our  time  comes*  we  shall  take 
our  first  walk  beyond  the  grave  with  no  less  unconscious  self- 
possession  than  attended  the  march  of  those  little  boots  across  my 
window-pane- 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  waggons  and  drosclikoys,  full  of 
returning  excursionists,  began  to  lumber  by,  with  much  cmcldng 
of  whips,  singing,  and  jollity.  Many  of  the  men  wore  monstrous 
hats,  roughly  plaited  of  white  reeds,  quantities  of  which  were  on 
sale  in  the  village  for  a  groschen  or  so  each^  being  meant  to  last 
only  a  day.  They  were  bound  with  bands  of  scarlet  ribbon,  and 
lent  their  wearers  a  sort  of  tropical  aspect.  Ever}^  veliicle  was 
overcrowded,  and  eveiybody  was  in  high  spirits  except  the  horses, 
who,  however,  were  well  whipped  to  make  up  for  it.  Meauwliile, 
the  band  in  the  pagoda  round  the  corner  had  long  been  in  full 
blast,  and  odds  and  ends  of  melody  came  floating  past  my  window. 
In  the  pauses  of  the  music  I  could  hear  two  babies  bemoatiini; 
themselves  in  an  adjoining  room.  A  small  child,  with  red  fiico 
and  white  hair,  made  itself  diHagreeable  by  walking  nonchalantly 
backwards  and  forwards  over  an  impromptu  plank  bridge  ^vithout 
railings, escaping  accident  so  tantaUzijigly  that  I  couldalmost  rather 
have  Been  it  tumble  in  once  ft)r  all,  sfnd  done  with  it.  At  last, 
when  the  miracle  had  become  threadbare,  the  bath-girl  appeared 
and  took  the  infant  BlomUn  away;  and  at  the  same  momenta 
waiter  knocked  at  my  door,  and  told  me  supper  was  ready. 


VI. 

Supper  was  set  out  on  a  little  table  under  the  trees  in  the  front 
court.  The  musicians  had  departed,  lea\4ng  a  skeleton  growth  of 
chairs  and  music-rests  in  the  pagoda ;  and  most  of  the  late  audience 
had  assembled  at  the  long  dining  tables  in  the  Speise-Saal,  where 
I  could  see  them  through  the  open  'windows  paying  vigorous 
attention  to  the  meal. 

Several  young  ladies,  however,  under  the  leadership  of  a  plump, 
brisk  little  personage,  whom  I  cannot  better  describe  than  by 
calling  her  a  simb-nosed  Jewess,  had  got  up  a  game  of  croquet, 
which  they  played  with  much  coquettish  ostentation ;  but  in  other 
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respects  ill.  They  were  in  pronounced  evening  costume;  and  my 
waiter — a  small,  fat  boy,  smuggled  into  a  man's  swaUow-tail — said 
there  was  going  to  be  a  ball.  The  Tanz-Saal  faced  me  on  the 
other  side  of  the  court;  being  connected  at  right  angles  with  the 
hotel,  comer  to  comer.  It  was  a  white  stuccoed  building,  about 
on  an  architectural  par  with  a  deal  candle-box.  A  double  flight 
of  steps  mounted  to  the  door,  over  which  were  inscribed,  in  shaky 
lettering,  some  lines  of  doggerel,  composed  by  Herr  Boettcher  him- 
self in  praise  of  his  medicinal  spring.  The  hall  inside  may  have 
been  sixty  feet  in  length,  with  a  raised  platform  at  one  end  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  musicians. 

It  was  lighted  by  two  candelabra;  but  these  eventually  proving 
inadequate,  a  secret  raid  was  made  upon  the  kerosene  lamps  in 
the  guests'  rooms,  and  every  one  of  them  was  carried  off.  I  retired 
early  that  night,  and,  having  discovered  my  loss  and  rung  the 
beU,  an  attendant  did,  finally,  appear,  in  the  shape  of  the  bath-girL 
To  make  a  short  story  of  it,  no  light,  except  starlight,  was  to  be 
had.  It  is  a  hardship  to  have  to  go  to  bed  in  Saxony  at  alL 
You  know  not,  from  hour  to  hour,  whether  you  are  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  but  are  convinced,  before  morning,  that  you  are  three  or  four 
feet  too  long.  But  the  Badehaus  beds  are  a  caricature,  rather 
than  a  fair  example,  of  Saxon  beds;  and  to  go  to  bed  not  only 
in  Saxony  but  in  the  Badehaus,  and  not  only  in  the  Badehaus 
.  but  in  the  dark,  was  for  me  a  memorable  exploit.  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  three-fourths  of  the  hotel  guestB  had  to 
do  the  same  thing ;  for  my  wakefulness,  up  to  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  was  partly  due  to  the  noisy  demands  and  expostulations 
wherewith  they  made  known  and  emphasized  their  dissatisfaction. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  By  the  time  I  had  finished  supper  it 
was  groAving  dark,  and  the  dancers  were  airiving  in  nimibers. 
The  dresses  were  mostly  white  and  gauzy,  though  here  and  there 
were  glimpses  of  pink  and  blue  satins,  and  one  young  woman  had 
divided  herself  equally  between  rod  and  green.  My  pretty  vision 
with  the  shapely  feet  was  not  among  them.  As  evening  came  on, 
the  hall  filled,  and  I  could  see  the  heads  of  the  company  moving 
to  and  fro  Avithin;  and  some  were  already  stationary  at  the 
wmdows.  Meanwhile  the  whole  domestic  brigade  appertaining 
to  the  hotel,  including  Herr  Boettcher  himself,  were  busied  in 
carrying  chairs  from  the  court  yard  to  the  hall,  to  be  used  in  the 
cotillon.  The  least  active  agents  in  this  job  were  the  two  head 
waiters;  the  most  strenuous  and  hard-working  were  the  bath-girl 
and  the  chamber-maid.  Finally,  the  only  chaii-s  left  were  my  own. 
and  one  occupied  by  a  huge,  fat  Russian,  at  a  table  not  far  from 
mine;  and  from  these  the  miited  blandishments  of  the  entire 
Boettcher  estabhshment  availed  not  to  stir  either  of  us. 

Darlcness  fell  upon  the  valley — the  stars  came  out  above  the 
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lofty  fcrow  of  the  iiupendiiif^  hilleide — the  trees  stood  black  and 
motionless  in  the  still  air  :  all  light,  life*  and  sotuid  were  coucen- 
tj'ated  behind  the  gLnving  windows  of  the  Tanz-Saal,  The 
musicians  had  stinck  up  amain,  and  the  heads  wa»re  no%v  moving 
in  couples,  bobbing,  si^^ooping*  and  whirling  in  harmony  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  tunc.  Now  and  then  an  exhausted  pair  wc»uUl  reul  to 
a  mndow,  where  the  lady  would  fan  herself  and  pant,  and  the 
gentleman  (in  three  cases  out  of  five  an  officer)  wimld  wpe  Ins 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief  and  pass  his  forefinger  round  inside 
the  upright  collar  of  his  miUtaiy  jacket.  Then  both  would  gaze 
out  on  the  darkness,  and,  seeuig  nothing,  woidd  tuni  to  each  other, 
and  lamich  tliemselves  into  the  dance  once  more.  Between  the 
pauses  I  could  distinguish  Herr  Boettcher's  brown  curly  pat< 
hastening  busily  backwards  and  forwards,  and  began  to  remark 
an  increase  of  illumination  in  the  hall;  but  was,  of  coui-se,  liN-ithout 
suspicion  of  the  cost  to  myeelt*  at  which  it  was  being  obtained. 

The  huge  Russian  and  I  were  the  only  voluntary  non-com* 
batants;  for  the  half-score  of  forlorn  ereatui^es  (among  them  the 
chambermaid  and  the  bath-girl)  who  Ixad  climbed  on  the  railing 
of  the  steps,  and  were  stretching  their  necks  to  see  what  they  could 
see,  woidd  gladly  have  taken  part  if  it  had  been  permitted  them. 
It  was  too  dark  for  me  to  do  more  than  roughly  guess  at  the  out- 
line of  my  stout  neighbour;  but  I  could  hear  him  occasionally 
take  a  gulp  fi-om  his  beer-glass,  sigh  lica\ily,  and  anon  inliale  a 
whiff  of  cigarette-smoke,  I  also  had  drunk  a  glass  of  beer;  but  it 
now  occun'ed  to  me  tu  tiy  the  possibility  of  getting  sometlmii; 
else,  I  called  tlie  waiter,  and  bade  him  bring  me  a  lemon,  som* 
sugar,  some  hot  water,  and  one  or  two  other  thijigs — from  which 
I  concocted  a  mixture  vmknown  to  Saxon  palates,  but  wliich 
proved  none  the  less  grati^fnl  on  that  account  to  my  own.  The 
cordial  aroma  must,  I  think,  have  been  wafted  by  some  friendly 
breeze  to  the  Russian's  nostrils:  for,  after  an  interval  he,  too, 
siunmcined  the  waiter  and  cuf*'gorieally  repeated  my  own  order* 

Meanwliile  the  music  stirged  and  beat,  and  the  ball  went  seething 
on.  It  is  much  pleasanter,  as  well  as  wiser,  thought  I,  to  sit  hen 
quiet  and  cool  beneath  the  stam,  with  a  good  cigar  ajid  a  fragrant 
glass  of  pimch  for  company,  than  to  dance  myself  hot  and  tired  in 
yonder  close,  glaring  room.  Then,  somehow  or  other,  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  pretty  figm-e  with  the  white  parasol  and  the  small 
arched  feet,  which  had  marched  so  daintily  across  my  window* 
pane  that  afternoon,  entered  my  mind;  and  I  was  glad  tu  think 
that  she  was  not  one  of  the  red-faced,  promiscuous  throng.  She 
belonged  to  a  higher  caste  than  any  there;  or,  at  all  events^  there 
was  in  her  an  hinate  nicety  and  refinement,  which  would  snffice 
to  keep  her  from  mixing  in  such  an  assemblage.  The  more  I 
reflected  upon  the  matter,  the  less  could  I  beUeve  that  she  was  a 
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Saxon.  I  had  contmcted,  it  may  be,  a  prejudice  against  the 
Saxons,  and  was  slow  to  give  them  credit  for  exceptional  elegance 
of  foim  or  bearing.  That  graceful  toumure — ^that  high-bred 
manner — no,  no!  why  might  she  not  be  a  Spaniard — ^nay,  why  not 
even  an  American  1  And  here  I  entered  upon  the  latter  half  of 
my  glass  of  piuich. 

The  waiter  returaed,  bearing  the  Russian's  hot  water  and  so 
forth  on  a  tray,  and,  having  set  them  before  him,  hastened  oflF  to 
liis  post  at  the  ball-room  door.  The  soft  glock-glock  of  liquids, 
and  the  subdued  tinkle  of  timibler  and  spoon,  now  became  audible 
from  the  womb  of  night,  accompanied  by  occasional  labouring 
sighs  and  tentative  smackings  of  the  Hps — ^tokens  that  my  heavy 
neighbour  was  making  what,  for  him,  was  probably  a  novel 
experiment.  I  became  gradually  convinced,  moreover,  that  it 
was  not  altogether  a  successftd  one;  and  I  was  more  pleased  than 
surprised  when  I  heard  him,  after  a  Uttle  hesitation,  push  back  his 
chair,  and  advance  upon  me  out  of  the  darkness,  entreating  me,  in 
the  gentlest  tone  imaginable,  to  favour  him  with  a  light  for  his 
cigarette. 

This  having  been  done,  he  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
observed,  engagingly,  that  he  had  been  informed  the  gentleman 
was  an  American:  that  the  relations  of  Russia  and  America  had 
always  been  cordial :  that  the  fame  of  the  American  punch  was 
known  to  liini,  but  not,  alas !  the  exact  method  of  preparing  it : 
that 

I  here  ventured  to  inteniipt  him,  begging  that  he  would  bring 
his  glass  and  his  chair  to  rny  table,  and  suffer  me  to  improve  the 
oppoilmiity,  so  kindly  afforded,  of  introducing  him  to  a  national 
institution,  peculiarly  adapted  to  increase  the  entente  cordiale  to 
which  he  had  so  pleasantly  alluded.  He  accepted  my  invitation 
as  frankly  as  it  was  given ;  and  in  five  minutes  we  were  hobnob- 
bing in  the  friendhcst  manner  in  tlie  world.  Like  all  educated 
Russians,  he  had  a  fair  undei*standing  of  English ;  and  I  was 
anticipating  an  evening  of  social  enjoyment,  when  the  following 
incident  occurred: — 

The  first  part  of  the  ball  was  over,  and  an  intermission  of  ten 
minutes  was  announced  before  the  beginning  of  the  cotillon.  The 
hall  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  among  the  couples  that  came 
out  upon  the  steps  was  one  wliicli  attracted  my  attention.  The 
lady,  who  was  dressed  in  white,  after  a  moment  sent  back  her 
partner  for  a  shawl;  and  during  his  absence  she  stood  in  such  a 
position  that  the  light  from  ^vithin  fell  directly  upon  her  face. 
The  man — he  was  not  an  officer — returned  with  the  shawl,  and 
folded  it  round  her  pretty  shoulders  with  an  air  that  was  not  to 
be  mistaken.  They  descended  the  steps  arm  in  arm,  and  cam-j 
forward,  groping  their  way  and  laughing,  in  our  direction.    They 
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stumbled  upon  a  table  only  three  or  four  yards  from  ours,  and  sat 
down  to  it.  After  a  ehort  confabulation  the  man  called  out 
**  Karl  I'*  and  the  waiter  came. 

**  Karl,  two  glaeses  of  beer;  but  quick  1'' 

**  And  a  poi*tion  of  raw  ham  thereto,  Karl,"  eaid  the  lady,  in  tlie 
immistakable  Saxon  accent :  "*  I  am  so  frightfully  hungiy  I'' 

**  Two  glass  beer,  one  portion  ham,"  recited  Karl,  aud  hurried 
off. 

The  man  pulled  a  cigar  from  his  pocket,  and  Kt  it  with  a 
match.  I  had  recognized  him  before :  he  kept  a  Bmall  cigar- 
shop  on  See  Strasse,  in  Dresden,  lie  threw  the  Hghted  mutch  on 
the  gromid,  and  it  burnt  there  until  the  lady  put  out  a  BmaU, 
ai-ched  foot,  neatly  booted*  J^ud  daintily  extinguished  it.  She  Avas 
a  pretty  girl  for  a  Saxou^  especially  a  Saxon  in  her  humble  rank 
of  hfe, 

**IIerr  Kombustikoff,'*  said  I  to  my  Russian  friend,  **I  must 
leave  yon.  I  am  very  sorry— but  I  have  received  a  great  shot*k  ! 
Good  night!"  and  I  was  gone  before  Karl  returned  with  the  raw 
ham  and  the  beer;  and  thus  it  happened  that  I  went  to  bed  so 
early  that  night*  I  rested  ill ;  but  it  would  have  fared  yet  worse 
with  me  had  I  kno%\Ti  then  what  I  discovered  next  morning — 
that  my  too  courteous  Russian  had  gone  off  after  having  paid 
for  my  punch  as  well  as  for  his  own  I  Did  he  imagine  that  I 
meant  to  barter  my  instmction  for  the  price  of  the  beverage  to 
which  it  related  ?  May  this  page  meet  his  eye,  and  tliscover  to 
him,  at  last,  the  true  cause  of  my  unceremonious  beliaviour. 


Vll. 

By  daylight  I  was  dinJy  awake,  and  dreamily  aware  of  the 
singing  of  a  bird  outside  my  w^indow.  Of  aU  the  bird-songs  that 
ever  I  heard,  this  was  the  briskest,  most  high-strung,  most  dandi- 
fied :  giving  my  drowsy-head  the  fancy  that  some  el&i  exquisite 
was  busy  arranging  his  cravat,  parting  his  hair,  and  pointing  the 
ends  of  his  moustache  before  a  dew-drop  mirror;  uttering  the 
while  a  brilliant  series  of  fairy  witticisms  upon  the  follies  of 
society.  I  fell  asleep  agahi,  and  dreamed  incoherently,  though  not 
tmpleasantly,  despite  my  cramped  position :  but  awoke  soon  after 
to  see  the  pure  sunshine  lighting  up  the  fir-trees  on  the  opposite 
hillside,  and  to  hear  the  inner  voice  of  the  brook  babbling  to 
itself  beneath  the  window.  Even  then  I  should  not  have  got  up^ 
had  not  a  steady  tide  of  weeping  set  in  from  the  babies  in  the 
adjoining  rooxm 

No  matter  how  early  I  rise  in  Saxony*  I  never  fail  to  find  people 
up  before  me.  It  was  now  but  little  after  five  o'clock  ;  and  two 
elderly  hypochondriacs  were  dipping  up  the  iron  water  from  the 
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Bpring  ia  the  front  court,  while  a  pallid  young  lady,  blauched,  I 
Huppose^  from  indulgence  in  city  diBsipations,  was  pacing  slowly 
up  and  Ao^Yri  the  walk,  sipping  fresli  milk  out  of  a  tall  tumbltfr. 
For  my  own  part,  being  in  search  of  an  appetite,  I  started  up  the 
steep  zigzag  hill-path,  and  steered  a  breathless  couiise  heaven- 
ward,  thvougli  dewy  heather  and  blueberry  bushoB,  and  over 
difficult  rocks  and  grassy  knolls.  The  world  enlarged  aro\md  tne 
I  climbed*   though  the   feathery  arc  of   white    cloud   which 
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spanned  the  blue  overhead  grew  no  nearer  for  all  my  jiains.     At 
length  I  attained  a  small  semicircular  stone  erection,  which,  from 
below,  had  seemed  to  crowTi  the  hill*  but  which  now  turned  out 
to  be  somewhat  below  the  highest  point.     It  comnmnded,  never- 
theless, a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Schandau  valley,  still  hazy 
with  the  remnants  of  last  night's  mist.     Tlie  pine-trees  on  the 
ridge  of  the  hill  opposite  seemed  almost  within  reach  of  my  ouir 
stretehed  arm.   Below,  some  four  or  five  hundred  feet^  appeared  the 
flattened  roof  of  the  Badehaus;  and  there  were  the  hypochondriac^ . 
pigmies  now,  still  Hngoriug  over  the  iron-spring;  and  a  young' 
ladyi  a  couple  of  inches  high<  pacing  slowly  to  and  fro»  and  occ4i- 
sionaUy  sipping  mOk  from  an  infinitesimal  tiunbler.     There,  too,, 
comes  a  microscopic  Karl,  and  begins  to  set  a  breakfa8t-table» 
mth  tiny  white  cloth,  and  gHstening  plates  no  bigger  than  headB 
of  pins.     This  pebble,  wliich  I  hold  in  my  hand,  were  I  to  cast  ifcj 
down,  would  utterly  overwhelm  and  ciiiah  out  the  entire  est 
blishmeut — Badehaus,  hypochondiiacs,  Karl,  iron-spring,  young 
lady,  breakfast-table,  and  all!    Heavens  1  wliat  power  for  whole* j 
sale  destmction  is  in  this  arm  of  mine.     Yet,  tremble  not,  poor 
mites,  I  will  not  annihilate  ye ;  moreover,  were  one  of  you  but  to 
tura  hie  eyes  hithenvards,  it  is  T  who  would  appear  insignificant, 
and  you  the  giants. 

Fresh  and  invigorating  \xb&  tbe  atmosphere  at  this  height,  pol- 
luted by  no  human  exhalations,  but  seeming  to  be  the  e*>  r 
last  night's  stars,  dissolved  for  my  use  by  tliis  morning's  tj.i 
After  swallowing  my  fill  of  it,  I  left  the  Httle  stone  sanucircle, 
and  took  ray  way  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  towanls  the  river^ 
Looking  dc»wn wards,  there  were  the  red  tiled  roofs  of  the 
almost  below  my  feet;  farther  out,  the  brook,  flowing  on  hastily 
between  its  green  banks,  and  at  one  time  rushing  out  I  '  l^ 
foam  beneath  a  dark  archway.  Beyond  still,  the  road,  -< 
Une  of  houses  of  older  and  quahiter  growth,  seeming  to  rest  their 
aged  shouldei^  against  the  perpendicular  hill- wall  b<  '  "  ^  '  ;. 
Xong  narrow  flights  of  stone  steps  mounted  straight  Uj  ,i 
the  kitchen  doors  of  the  villas,  leading  to  heights  of  backyard  t>a 
a  level  with  the  tops  of  their  chimneys.  There  was  oj  '"  . 
liigh  up  on  tlte  opposite  hillside,  where  it  made  a  white  j  i 
the  dense  growth  of  fira  which  was  romantic  with  battlei2i<>nted 
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turrets  and  mullioued  windows,  and  digaified  with  an  elaborate 
staircase  of  dressed  stone,  winding  through  Boveral  landings  ta 
the  porticoed  doorway.  Farther  on,  Burmountiog  the  extreme 
spur  of  the  ridge  and  abreast  of  the  \allage,  was  the  little  Schlosa- 
Bastei  Restauration,  with  its  flag  flying,  its  camera-obscura  like  a 
black  piU-box.  and  ite  vine-covered  beer-garden,  where  I  had 
qnafied  many  a  refreshing  stoup  after  a  dtiaty  tramp  from  Dresden, 
chatting  the  while  vntii  bright-eyed,  good-humom-ed  Httle  Maiie. 
^^  Before  long,  I  found  myself  at  the   end   of  my  own  ridge, 

^H  apparently  overhanging  the  red-roofed  irregular  to^vn^  and  sat 
^^  down  on  one  of  the  hospitable  benches  established  there.  A 
^^  wooden  raiUng  afforded  a  not  unnecessary  precaution  against 
^H  tumbUng  over  into  the  front  yard  of  the  little  villa  on  the  road- 
^^kfliide  below.  The  villa,  plain  enough  in  itself,  was  surrounded  by 
^^^l^emall  garden  full  of  roses;  and  its  porch  was  heavily  overgrown 
with  woodbine.  Out  of  tliis  porch  presently  issued  a  woman  and 
a  little  girl,  and  walked  about  the  garden  picking  the  beautiful 
flowers.  The  woman  was  simply  clad  in  white,  and  had  a  green 
bow  on  the  bosom  of  her  dress — as  if  she  were  a  humanisatiou  of 
the  \4Ua.     Her  hair,  however,  was  not  red,  but  black. 

Beyond  the  towTi  flowed  the  river  Elbe,  and,  winding  westward, 
gleaming  white,  swept  roimd  the  broad  base  of  Lihenstein,  five 
milcB  away.  The  great  rock,  from  this  point  of  view,  resembled 
an  old  woman  sitting  closely  huddled  up  beside  the  river  in  a 
green  cloak,  her  grey  head  bowed  forwards  on  her  knees.  On 
the  railroad^  just  across  the  stream,  an  engine  was  steaming  itself 
out  of  breath  in  tlie  effort  to  set  in  motion  an  innmnerable  train 
of  freight  waggons.  Above  the  railroad  was  a  showy,  glistening, 
bannered  edifice,  perched  brand  new  on  its  raw  green  terraces ; 
above  this  again,  a  yellow  stone  quarry  ;  and  higher  still,  the 
pine-fringed  summit  against  the  sky.  Ferry-skifls,  gay  with 
awnings,  and  full  of  passengers  by  the  early  train  from  Dresden, 
were  being  poled  across ;  the  landing-place,  however,  was  shut 
out  from  my  view  by  the  intervention  of  the  line  of  hotels  which 
is  drawn  up  so  officiously  along  the  river  margin.  The  most  pro- 
minent featiu'e  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  was  the  church 
steeple,  which  bulged  out  irregularly,  like  an  insufiBciently-swaddled 
infant.  None  of  the  streeta  in  the  town  were  visible;  but  the 
green  tops  of  the  trees  planted  along  them  rose  up  above  the 
i-uddy  roofs,  seaming  them  into  uneven  quadiilaterals.  Mean- 
while, from  the  chimneys  the  smoke  of  a  hundred  breakfasts  began 
to  rise,  reminding  me  that  my  own  was  still  im eaten.  I  returned 
along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  my  semicircular  bastion,  whence 
descending,  as  it  were,  through  the  very  tops  of  the  gloomy  fir- 
trees,!  sat  down  to  table,  warm  and  glo%ving,withan  appetite  for  the 
largest  of  beefsteaks.   The  hypochondriacs,  and  the  milk-drinking 
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lady,  had  wandered  away;  eeTcml  people,  singly  or  in  parties, 
were  breaking  their  fast  beneath  the  trees  j  excursionista  were 
BtrolHng  past,  and  Stinday  was  getting  fairly  tinder  way.  By  tho 
time  I  had  lit  my  nioming  cigarette,  the  yard  was  quite  alive,  and 
thoee  who  had  parted  latest  the  night  before  were  now  hypocriti- 
cally complimenting  one  another  upon  the  freshness  of  their 
appearance.  After  a  cool  half-hom*,  I  resnmed  my  hat  and  atalT, 
and  leieiirely  began  the  ascent  of  the  Sehiller-Hoehe,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road. 


vra. 


I 


It  was  a  ten  minutes'  easy  climb.  The  well-built,  easily-graded 
path  went  zig-zagging  upwards  beneath  the  tall  dark  pineSt 
bordered  with  dewy  gi*een  ferns,  purple-tipped  heather,  huckle- 
berry buslicB  and  turfs  of  naiTow-leaved  grass.  At  the  turns  of 
the  ascent  wcro  benches,  either  constructed  from  a  slab  of  stone 
laid  across  two  uprights,  or  he^-n  in  the  solid  rock  whenever  it 
jutted  out  conveniently.  Enterprising  climbers  had  worn  short- 
cuts straight  upwards  from  corner  to  comer  of  the  path,  teraptiug 
to  look  at,  but,  as  short-cuts,  fallacious,  unless  men  were  made  ou 
the  principle  of  a  balloon;  and,  on  reflection,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  have  been  created  by  people  on  the 
downward  trip.  Saxons  will  climb,  and  climb  to  good  heights ; 
but  it  is  indispensable  that  the  incline  should  not  be  arduous.  In 
the  present  case,  the  gradual  slope  was  further  modified  by  putting 
in  three  or  four  stone  steps  at  the  end  of  each  short  stretch  ;  and 

if  all  should  prove  insufficient,  there  were  always  the  benches  to 

fall  back  upon.  |^| 

The  profoimd  stillness  which  prevailed  here  at  this  hour  had  an" 
exquisite  charm.  Through  openings  between  the  trees  I  caught 
lovely  green  glimpses  of  the  valley  below.  I  met  no  one  nutil, 
when  nearly  at  the  top»  I  came  upon  two  peasant  girls,  each  with 
her  basket,  sitting  down  to  rest.  I  gave  them  good-morning,  and 
one  of  them  responded  with  sober  courtesy.  A  few  steps  furthuT 
on  T  was  startled,  emerging  from  such  a  depth  of  seclusion*  at 
coming  abruptly  in  sight  of  an  open*  cormnonplace  road,  with  a 
cart  mmbling  along  it;   and  be-yond,  bi-oad  fields  sown   with 

potatoes  and  cabbages,  and  scattered    over  with    half-<i-d' 

women-cultivators.     Still  keeping  to  the  path,  I  soon  ea»n^  1 
'^  Schiller-Hoehe  **  monument  itself. 

In  itself^  it  certainly  did  not  amount  to  much — a  squitr*-  Kii.iu  <»! 
grey  stone,  on  a  pedestal,  the  whole  less  than  ten  feet  higli.     On 
the  side  towards  the  valley  was  a  medallion  of  SchillerV  bead,  and 
a  date — 1859  :  and  all  four  sides  both  of  shaft  and  pedental  wei 
crowded   with    the  names   of    visitors,   and    the  ih\U*m    i»f  \X\ 
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visits.  Round  about,  at  a  respectful  diatance,  were  placed 
woodtfu  benches,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  faciKtatiiig  the 
study  of  80  remarkable  a  work  of  art*  Accordingly,  I  sat  down, 
aud  fixed  my  eyes  upon  it.  Three  small  ragged  boys,  dismayed 
at  ray  solemnity,  gave  up  their  iiTeverent  gambols,  and  retreated 
into  the  woods.  Finding  myself  once  more  solitarj",  I  filled  a  pipe 
witli  sweet  Lone^Jack,  and  smoked,  and  dutifully  meditated  upon 
the  poet,  who,  I  suppose,  composed  some  one  of  his  poems  or 
tragedies  on  this  spot. 

After  a  while,  I  heard  au  approaching  step,  weighty  aud  sedate  ; 
and  soon  appeared  a  stout,  elderly  gentleman  in  wide  black 
clothes,  who,  upon  seeing  me,  paused  to  deliver  a  gravely  cere- 
monious buw ;  being  xmder  the  impression,  probably,  that  I  was 
a  sort  of  deputy  tutelar  genius  of  the  grove,  employed  during 
the  poet's  absence.  I  returned  liis  salute  with  all  the  dignity  1 
could  command.  He  advanced  towards  the  monument,  and  in- 
spected, though  with  a  rather  embarrassed  and  mechanical  air,  the 
medalhon  and  the  date.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  was  a 
morbidly  considerate  man,  and  shmnk  from  subjecting  the  affair  to 
^  rigid  criticism,  while  even  the  deputy  tutelar  genius  was  looking 
on.  Moreover,  finding  notliing  to  admire,  and  being  altogether 
too  honourable  a  person  to  counterfeit  admiration,  he  was  not 
long  in  making  up  his  mind  that  his  only  proper  course  was  to 
retire.  This  he  accordingly  did,  as  sedately  as  he  had  come ;  by 
BO  means  forgetting  to  deliver  me  a  second  ceremonious  bqw 
(which  I  returned)  before  passing  out  of  sight. 

Hereupon  ensued  another  inten-al  of  silence  and  solitude  :  I 
finished  my  pipe ;  and  so  soothing  was  the  murmuring  of  the 
pines,  and  the  wild  domestic  twittering  of  the  birds,  that  I  think  1 
should  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  compensating  my  bad 
night  with  a  nap,  had  not  my  drowsiness  been  scared  away  by 
the  sudden  advent  of  a  bevy  of  laughing,  prattling,  sky-larking 
young  women,  upon  whom  the  solemnity  of  my  demeanour  pro- 
duced not  the  slightest  effect.  So,  finding  that  they  were 
detennined  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  I  resigned  my  deputy- 
tutelarship  perforce,  and  retired  in  my  turn.  Following  a  down- 
ward-bending track,  I  stiunbled  upon  a  small  cave,  partly  hollowed 
out  of  the  natural  rock,  but  owing  most  of  iU  attractions,  such  as 
they  were,  to  masonry.  Schiller's  Grot  it  was  called,  in  black 
letters  upon  a  white  ground.  Of  course,  Schiller  may  have  sat  in 
it :  there  is  a  pretty  outlook  over  the  valley  from  a  point  near  at 
hand  ;  and  the  Grot  is  ostentatiously  fitted  up  ^^th  a  semicircular 
etone  seat,  which,  however,  can  hardly  date  back  to  Scliiller*s 
time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  place*  when  I  visited  it,  was 
peculiarly  unsavoury,  and  nothing  less  than  a  Noachian  deluge 
would  have  kept  me  in  it  a  moment.     I  rambled  on,  and  soon 
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came  to  another  coign  of  vantage,  a  Kttle  lower  down  than  the 
first,  but  overlooking  a  wider  prospect.  Wooden  benches  were 
provided  here  also,  and  a  signboard,  mounted  on  a  pole,  informed 
the  visitor  that  this  was  Friedens-Platz. 

The  Saxon  custom  of  sentimentalizing  over  all  their  pretty 
places,  and  branding  them  with  lackadaisical  titles,  is  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  a  foreigner.  It  destroys  the  finest  aroma 
of  natural  beauty  to  have  it  coarsely  insisted  upon  and  crammed 
down  your  throat  by  some  vulgar  fellow  who  happens  to  have 
been  beforehand  with  yoil  in  discovering  it.  Every  one,  it  seems 
to  me,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  believe,  if  it  suits  his  fancy  to  do  so, 
that  whatever  charm  he  finds  in  nature  is  virginal  for  him ;  that  it 
has  not  been  previously  breathed  upon,  handled,  catalogued,  and 
labelled  by  an  impure  rabble — spectacled  and  professional 
entibusiasm-mongers — who  never  can  rid  themselves  of  their  itch 
for  besmearing  everything  with  which  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  slime  of  their  own  offensive  personaKty.  The  Saxons,  though 
they  carry  the  matter  to  the  greatest  extreme,  are  not  the  only 
nation  blameworthy  in  it.  Let  a  man  name  his  house,  if  he  likes ; 
it  is  his  own,  and  should  suggest  him,  and  the  name  helps  it  to  do 
so.  But  what  is  the  use  of  giving  to  eternal  motmtains  and  ever^ 
lasting  rivers  the  puny  patronymics  of  our  so-called  great  men, 
whose  pigmy  reputations  are  astonishingly  l6ng-lived  if  they 
endure  five  hundred  years  ?  If  such  things  must  be  directly  named 
at  all,  let  the  name  be  simply  descriptive,  like  those  the  Indians 
give.  There  is  much  talk,  nowadays,  about  the  wholesome  effects 
of  a  sense  of  humour  and  a  perception  of  the  ludicrous ;  and 
Englislmien,  Americans,  and  others  pride  themselves  upon  the  pos- 
session of  these  qualities.  But  nature,  I  imagine,  must  often  find 
us  humorous  in  another  sense  than  we  intend  ;  and  bears  our  tiny 
impertinences  with  a  smile  too  broad  for  us  to  see.  A  rage  for 
what  is  called  conciseness  is  the  \ace  of  the  time,  and  circumlo- 
cution has  been  made  a  bugbear.  The  truth  is  that  our  concise- 
ness, which  is  a  Hteral  and  not  a  real  conciseness,  leads  to  the 
worst  kind  of  circumlocution,  which  is  not  real  circumlocution 
at  all.  To  be  truly  concise  is,  once  to  express  clearly  one  idea ; 
circumlocution  is  primitive  and  majestic,  and  must  he  at  the 
bottom  of  all  right  perception  of  truth.  Such  polemical  eulogies, 
however,  are  not  particularly  suited  to  a  Friedens-Platz. 


IX. 

Whatever  other  people's  feeling  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Saxons  like  a  pretty  place  all  the  better  for  having  a  lackadaisical 
name.  It  gives  them  their  cue,  and  they  dispose  themselves 
accordingly.     I  had  not  more  than  got  through  the  above  dia- 
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tribe,  when  a  Saxon  family  appoared^ — a  man  and  wife,  cliild  of 
four  years,  and  nurse.  They  looked  at  the  prospect  wth  coni- 
plaeency.  it  is  true;  but  the  signboard  was  their  primaiy 
admiration.  *'  Friedene^Platz  ! "  they  repeated  one  to  another,  in 
a  congratulatory  tone,  and  then  took  another  look  with  new  eyes* 
Friedenft-Platz — ^yes,  yes !  Obsen*e,  once  mc)re»  the  peculiar 
peacefiibiess  of  the  valley;  and  methinks  the  sky  in  calmer,  and 
the  breeze  gentler  here  than  elsewhere.  Blessed  sig;nboard  I  to ' 
think  that  we  might  have  come  and  gone  and  never  known 
wherein  the  charm  of  this  spot  consisted,  or  whether  it  had  any 
charm  at  all!  It  is  all  in  the  signboard— peace  be  mito  it,  and  to 
the  poetic  insight  that  placed  it  there ! 

These  people  did  not  stay  there  very  long^  and  I  eat  tliem  out. 
ly  next  visitors  were  a  woman  and  two  rnen — ^pleasaiit,  rospect- 
Ible  people,  and,  I  think,  Swedes.  Tlie  woman  was  tiot  only  very 
jgtjod-natured,  but  incredibly  loquacious  and  voluble ;  and  so 
agreeable  were  the  tones  and  inflections  of  lier  voice,  that, 
although  not  imderstanding  a  syllable  slie  uttered,  I  found  an 
indescribable  cliai-m  in  listening  to  her.  The  effect  was  magnetic 
and  soothing.  Here  was  a  good  opportunity  for  studying  the 
influence  of  mere  speech,  divorced  from  all  knowledge  of  its 
meaning,  upon  the  ear  and  sentiments  of  the  hearer.  Undoubtedly 
it  ha*!  great  significance— is  at  least  as  important  to  language  as 
the  material  of  a  building  is  to  its  architectural  design.  It  was 
only  my  guess  that  this  language  was  Swedish ;  it  may  just  as  well 
have  been  Hawaian  or  Persian.  Whatever  it  was,  it  tripped  along 
at  a  great  pace,  in  a  kind  of  shorts  four-footed  canter ;  no  drawling 
or  dwelling  upon  syllables ;  little  sibilation,  but  plenty  of  sb'ing, 
tt'ing,  and  pplng.  Wliile  the  woman  thus  held  forth,  one  of  her 
companions  sat  quietly  hstening,  giving  occasional  vent  to  an 
assenting  or  amiotatory  grunt ;  the  other  kept  walking  restlessly 
to  and  fro,  interpolating  a  sentence  here  and  there.  1  sat  for  half- 
an-hour,  my  back  turned  upon  the  part5%  apparently  absorbed  iit 
the  view — really  so,  in  fact;  for  the  flow  of  babble  did  not  inter- 
fere witli  my  appreciation  of  what  I  saw,  but  chim<^d  in  with  it. 
Very  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  I  who  interfered  Avith  the 
Swedes. 

vSmall  sounds  below  in  the  valley  were  distinctly  audible  at  this 
height.  Tlie  fii-st-liddle  of  the  Badehaus  band  was  timing  his 
instrument  in  the  front  court.  Then  came  the  slow  jar  of  a  cartj 
and  now  the  driver  cleared  his  throat.  The  road  was  viRible  for  a 
considerable  distance,  winding  up  the  valley  hke  a  smooth  buff 
riband,  the  brook  flowing  light  and  dark  beside  it,  in  pleasing 

tjntraet  with   tlie   bright,   mt>ist    f>Teen   of   the   gvam    and   the 

liy  tint  of   the  pine-clad   Iiill,     The  whole   valley  was  a 

reetward  curving  furnjw,  ploughed  V»y  some  immeasurable  giant. 
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The  Bumniit  of  the  opposite  hill  was  bald  above  its  side-growth  of 
trees,  just  Uke  the  head  of  an  elderly  man  in  a  counting-house. 
White  villas  dotted  the  slope,  even  to  the  top ;  riverwards  lay 
Schandau,  wedged  between  its  valley  walls,  and  massed  around  its 
steeple.  Against  the  horizon,  on  all  sides,  uprose  abrupt  pinnacles 
of  rock  and  jagged  detached  boulders,  the  like  of  which  abound 
throughout  this  region.  LiKenstein  was  hidden  by  the  woods 
behind  me ;  but  the  crest  of  Wesenstein,  across  the  river,  reached 
into  sight.  A  faint  odour  of  pine-leaves  hung  in  the  air,  though 
the  breeze  was  scarcely  strong  enough  to  blow  it  about. 


I  left  Friedens-Platz  to  the  babbling  Swedes,  and  walked  along 
the  ridge  of  the  hill,  as  on  the  back  of  some  enormous  animal 
The  stillness  of  the  woods  was  such  as  to  make  the  heart  beat : 
each  lusty  blade  of  grass,  and  leaf,  and  tree,  and  vegetable,  stood 
so  motionless,  yet  so  deeply  alive.  At  length  the  path  brought  me 
to  the  verge  of  the  narrow  precipitous  canon,  through  which  the 
road  runs  after  passing  the  bend  above  the  Badehaus.  I  managed 
to  clamber  out  upon  an  almost  inaccessible  boulder,  which  had 
been  partly  detached  from  the  face  of  the  cliflf,  and  dizzily  over- 
hung the  road.  Here  a  deep  ledge,  cushioned  with  heather,  sen-ed 
me  admirably  for  a  chair,  and  a  projection  lower  down  gave  a  rest 
for  my  feet.  I  was  indistinguishable  from  the  road,  and  in^^sible 
from  beliind,  yet  myself  commanded  everything.  It  was  a  fall  of 
about  tlirec  lnmdi*ed  feet  to  the  road  below. 

Facing  me  was  a  magnificent  bastion  of  rock,  rising  to 
a  higher  level  than  mme,  and  split  and  cleft  in  every 
conceivable  direction.  Wherever  root  could  cling,  the  stem 
surface  was  softened  and  enriched  with  small  trees,  bushes,  or 
heather ;  which  last,  being  very  plentiful  and  in  fiill  purple 
bloom,  gave  a  deUcious  tone?  to  the  slopes.  The  rock  itself 
was  various  in  tint;  reddish  where  little  exposed  to  rain  and 
simshine;  in  other  places  grey;  and  mottled  elsewhere  by 
lichens  like  a  Persian  rug.  One  kind  of  Uchen,  not  unconnnon, 
showed  in  broad  splashes  of  sulphur  yellow.  All  these  colours, 
harmonizing  among  one  another,  were  tuned  to  wholly  different 
keys  by  simshine  or  shadow.  In  many  parts,  the  sunUght  caught 
the  bastion  obHquely,  illuminating  the  projecting  points  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  rest.  The  silent  immobiUty  of  rocks  is  pro- 
foundly impressive,  and  this  surface-play  of  light  and  colour  but 
emphasizes  their  real  unchaugeableness. 

The  broader  clefts  or  gorges,  extending  from  top  to  bottom  of 

the  bluffs,  were  verdant  and  rich  with  crowded  foliage,  and  seemed 

.  to  invite  ascent ;  for  wherever  a  tree  can  grow,  there  man  fancies 
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tliiit  he,  too,  has  a  right  to  be.  Great  bouldc-re  had  in  uiany 
placos  fallen  from  above,  and  lay  buried  in  green  beside  thebrr»ok. 
For  centtuies  Iiad  they  lain  there,  and  slowly,  Biloutly,  and  beauti- 
fully had  nature  hcahnl  their  scarf?  and  clothed  their  nakedaess 
with  inoKs,  heather,  and  leaves  of  all  kinds.  Trees  pressed  in 
lovely  jealousy  to  the  brookidde,  eager  to  see  their  teiider  images 
mirrored  there.  Ho^v  sweetly  and  closely  they  mingled  togetlier, 
branch  \\nthin  brunch  and  leaf  to  leaf,  each  mth  its  own  beauty 
lieautif}-ing  ita  neighbour  I  How  rich  were  their  contrasting 
filmdes  of  gi-ecn  I  How  melodiously  did  they  whisper  to  oiii 
another,  when  the  breeze  gave  them  tongue  I  How  well  each 
leaf  and  bough  ttuiied  sun  and  diade  to  advantage,  and  how 
inspiring  was  the  upward  impulse  that  filled  each  one!  If  trees, 
as  some  maintaui,  are  emblems  of  men,  it  must  be  the  men  of  th- 
golden  age ! 

Those  whieii  grew  beside  the  brook  had*  in  some  cases,  attained 
a  large  size,  but  only  the  smaller  ones  had  been  venturous  enough 
to  scale  the  cliffs  and  peer  fearfully  over  the  hollow  verges.  Trees 
have  a  fine  and  novel  eflect  when  seen  from  above  with  the  sun 
shining  on  them.  The  edges  of  the  successive  layei-s  of  branches 
catch  the  yellow  light,  and  the  stmcture  and  cluiracter  of  the  tree^ 
as  it  tapers  upwards  to  a  pouit,  is  thus  more  clearly  defined  than 
when  ^aewed  from  below  or  on  a  level.  But  their  fascination  is  in  all 
respects  inexhaustible.  AMi ere  they  overhung  the  brook,  its  warm 
brown  tint  was  deepened  to  black ;  but  through  the  midst  of  the 
gloom  its  wrinkled  surface  snatched  at  the  light  in  magic  sparklcB : 
nature  never  omit^  what  is  needful  to  complete  her  harmony*  I 
could  hear  the  giu-gle  of  the  stream,  however,  more  distinctly  than 
I  could  discern  the  stream  itself.  All  sounds  were  so  echoed  up 
between  the  rocky  walls  that  they  reached  my  ears  as  plainly  as 
if  origuiating  but  a  few  yards  ofl*. 

A  hilt-top  is  a  real,  and  not  an  apparent— a  moral  as  well  as  a 
physical^ — lieight.  I  doubt  whether  a  murder,  seen  from  a  great 
elevation,  would  move  the  beholder  to  any  deeper  feeling  than 
pity.  Men's  deeds  appear  of  importance  proportioned  to  their 
<loerB'  size.  I  shoidd  like  to  be  infoiTaed,  however,  which  requires 
the  finer  structure  of  mind — the  power  to  appreciate  nature  in 
great,  or  in  little  J  to  be  able  to  see  the  beauty  of  a  giand  prospect, 
or  of  a  mossy  stone  shadowed  with  fern  ?  Certainly,  an  uneducated 
man,  who  would  gape  with  admiration  «at  the  former,  woidd  see 
nothing  worthy  attention  in  the  latter.  It  is  true,  on  the  otl\er 
hand,  that  refinement  lovoe  not  the  Httle  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
great,  but  great  and  httle  both:  neither  does  vulgtvr  admiration 
necessarily  vijgarizo  its  object.  Nevertheless,  who  can  discern 
niiimte  beauties,  may  recognize,  in  great,  quaKties  in\'isible  to 
the  untrained  eye ;  and  the  uneducated  man,  perhaps,  loves  not 
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solely  or  chiefly  the  grandeur  of  the  prospect,  but  rather,  the 
sensation  of  moral  and  material  elevation — ^the  feeling  grander 
than  the  grandenr — ^the  crown  and  culmination  of  it. 


XI. 

A  precipice  possesses  a  strange  charm ;  it  is  in  a  manner  divine, 
being  inaccessible  to  man,  with  his  beUttling  civilization.  But  if 
steep  places  lead  our  upward-gazing  thoughts  heavenwards,  they 
also  remind  us  of  the  devil  when  we  shudder  on  their  brink. 
What  is  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  ? 
Something  profotrnd  and  universal,  I  fancy.  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  common  desire  to  jump  from  great  heights ;  but  had 
I,  as  a  malefactor,  to  choose  my  form  of  death,  I  would  cling  to 
some  such  great  boulder  as  that  on  which  I  was  now  sitting,  and 
bid  the  executioner  use  his  lever.  Then  headlong  downwards 
would  we  thunder  to  the  valley's  far  bottom ;  and,  falling  imder- 
neath,  I  should  be  provided  with  both  a  grave  and  a  gravestone 
ere  I  were  well  dead.  But  that  the  general  adoption  of  this 
expedient  for  settUn'g  with  condemned  criminals  would  soon 
deprive  us  of  all  our  overhanging  cliffs — ^to  say  nothing  of  scaring 
away  superstitious  tourists  and  pic-nickers  from  our  valleys — I 
would  respectfully  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Board. 

What  I  most  liked  about  my  boulder  (apart  from  such  reflec- 
tions) was  its  isolation  :  the  thought  that  nobody  could  find  me 
out,  or  get  to  me  if  they  did.  I  was  separated  from  my  kind  ;  and 
though  greatly  in  the  minority,  I  felt  that  the  advantage  was  on 
nyr  side.  I  had  banished  them,  not  they  me.  Moreover,  I  in- 
dulged myself  with  the  persuasion  that  I  was  the  first  who  had 
ever  set  foot  on  that  spot,  and  that  a  long  time  would  elapse 
before  any  one  came  after  me ;  and  then  I  amused  myself  with 
speculating  on  what  manner  of  man  he,  my  successor,  would  be ; 
whether  he  were  yet  bom ;  whether  he  would  be  a  Frenchman 
out  of  the  next  war ;  or  whether  aeons  would  go  by,  and  Europe 
be  known  by  another  title  before  he  came.  Pending  these  ques- 
tions, I  took  out  my  pipe  and  smoked,  where  no  man  ever  smoked 
before.  My  isolation,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  not  separated  mo 
from  the  faculty  of  enjoying  good  tobacco,  as  other  men  enjoyed 
it ;  or,  for  that  matter,  from  being  shone  on  by  their  sun  and 
breathing  their  air.  After  all,  therefore,  it  amounted  to  very  Uttle 
— everj-  human  soul  stands  on  a  pinnacle  of  its  own,  eternally 
individuahzed  from  all  its  fellows;  but  our  plainest  badge  of 
brotherhood  is  this  very  individuaUty,  which  the  love  and  life  that 
the  good  God  gives  us  show  to  be  but  a  means  to  His  end,  and 
otherwise  insignificant. 
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An  excunaon  carnage  rattled  by,  seeming  to  make  slower  pro- 
gress tlian  it  flicL  I  watched  it  from  its  lirst  appearance  round 
the  southern  bend  till  it  disappeared  just  beneath  my  feet ;  and  on 
its  reappearance,  till  it  went  out  of  sight  beyond  a  roadside 
cottajore  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northward-  The  driver  blablied 
liis  guide-book  fonnulas  as  they  passed,  pointing  here  and  there 
with  his  whip ;  and  the  people  stared  dutifully  at  the  rocks,  and 
straight  at  my  boulder,  but  without  noticmg  tlie  strange  fungiis 
upon  it.  At  one  moment,  I  might  have  dropped  the  ashes  of  my 
pipe  right  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  senior  member  of  the  pai'ty. 
Some  time  after  this,  three  pedestrians  came  in  eight ;  two  at  the 
southern  bend  of  the  road,  and  one  at  the  noHhera.  The  curve 
of  the  valley  was  such  that,  at  the  rate  they  were  going,  they 
would  not  come  in  view  of  each  other  until  within  a  few  yards  of 
their  meetuig-point ;  this  point  being  a  little  to  the  right  of  my 
position,  and  about  opposite  a  decayed  bridge ;  which,  by  the 
way«  must  have  l:)een  built  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  fished 
from ;  for  its  furtlier  end  almost  impinged  upon  the  vertical  face 
of  the  opposite  cliflP — ^up  which  not  even  a  Bertram  RiBinghame 
cotild  have  conveyed  himself. 

As  the  three  pedestrians  drew  near,  I  perceived  the  two 
southerners  to  be  tramps ;  but  the  northerner  was  an  ambitious 
young  man  in  a  black  frock-c^oat,  ruffled  shirt-front,  and  straw  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  head.  He  strocle  along  with  a  magniloquent 
step,  declaiming*  wth  passionate  emphasis  and  at  the  top  of  his 
compass,  some  passage  of  blank  verse.  His  gestures  were  very 
striking  :  he  held  his  head  well  up,  flung  his  anns  about,  slapped 
Ins  breast,  and  made  Ins  voice  resound  through  the  canon.  Mean- 
while the  two  tramps  shuflied  along,  as  imconeeioue  as  was  he  of 
mutual  proximity, 

**  This  young  fellow,"  said  I  to  myself,  **  evidently  has  a  mind 
to  be  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  He  feels  the  seeds  of  greatness 
within  him.  Now  he  imagines  himsell*  in  the  Senate,  confronting 
the  opposition.  That  point  was  well  given  !  Bismarck  is  getting 
old  :  who  knows  whether  I  do  not  here  behold  his  successor  *!" 
The  young  orator  was  now  within  a  couple  of  rods  of  the  bridge, 
and  suddenly  he  and  the  ti-amps  came  face  to  face.  I  watched 
with  painful  interest.  His  voice  quavered  and  sank  :  he  cleared 
his  throat,  put  his  hands  in  his  pocket-,  and  wliistled,  Bismarck, 
or  any  truly  great  man,  would  have  kept  on  louder  than  ever^ 
nay,  would  have  compelled  the  tramps  to  stop  and  hear  him  out ! 
But  this  young  man  feared  to  appear  ridiculous  -  and  the  savage 
KBcerity  wliich  Mr.  Carlyle  ascribes  to  all  great  men  is  not  recon- 
cilable ^vith  any  such  timidity.  A  gi'cat  man  must  be  capable  of 
spending  his  life  m  a  position  which  a  small  man  woidd  find  in- 
tolerably ridiculous  even  for  a  minute's  lease. 
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XII. 

I  climbed  gingerly  back  to  the  mainland,  and,  leaving  my  boulder 
for  ever,  made  my  way  by  degrees  to  the  road,  and  followed  it 
for  about  a  mile.  At  one  point,  the  brook  made  a  little  detour, 
enclosing  a  lawn  of  the  softest  and  most  vivid  green  I  ever 
beheld.  Straight  upwards  from  it  sprang  a  smooth  gray  bluff, 
near  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  throwing  a  deep,  cool  shadow^ 
sharply  defined,  over  half  the  plot.  Two  peasant  women  were 
mowing  the  grass  with  sickles,  and  the  wind  that  had  begun  to 
rise  was  taking  great  liberties  with  the  skirts  which,  at  best, 
scarcely  covered  the  knees  of  their  stout,  bare  legs.  Along  the 
siunmit  of  the  cliff  overhead  a  procession  of  long-shanked  trees 
were  straggling  against  the  sky.  Further  on,  I  came  to  the 
-entrance  of  a  wood-path,  wliose  shady  invitation  I  could  not 
resist ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  found  myself  in  the  heart  of 
a  pine  forest. 

I  sat  down  upon  a  mossy  stump,  such  as  poets  write  of;  indeed, 
mossy  stumps  and  stones  have  become  so  hackneyed  in  literature 
that  I  am  shy  of  further  enlarging  upon  them.  The  pines  were 
from  sixty  to  one  hmidred  feet  high,  growing  palm-like,  with  all 
their  foUage  at  the  top.  Their  music,  therefore,  sounded  far  away, 
like  the  murmur  of  an  ocean  in  the  clouds.  Their  thick,  dark 
foliage  strove  to  veil  from  the  sun  the  slender  nakedness  of  their 
long,  gi-aceful  limbs;  but  he  peeped  through  nevertheless,  and 
made  beautifal  sport  of  tlieir  shyest  secrets.  Around  their  roots 
was  a  sweet,  omnipresent  dampness,  encouraging  moss  to  flourish, 
and  display  its  most  delicate  tints.  There  was  no  grass  or 
flowers  to  speak  of,  but  plenty  of  low  bushes,  and  green  creeping 
vines,  and  elegant  ferns.  The  forest  was  full  of  clear  twilight,  in 
which  the  occasional  shafts  of  sunlight  burnt  like  celestial  torches. 

Still  beaiing  eastwards,  the  forest  gave  way  to  high  rocky 
fields,  crossing  which  I  presently  sighted  a  stupendous  four-sided 
mountain  of  stone,  standing  solitaiy  and  apart,  its  bare  walls 
ascending  far  above  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  scarcely 
suffering  even  Hchens  to  gain  foothold  on  them.  Deep  fissures, 
crossing  one  another  almost  rectangularly,  gave  the  great  mass 
the  appearance  of  having  been  piled  together  of  blocks,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  huge  shafts  of  Stonehenge  would  be  mere 
dominoes.  On  the  summit  was  a  sparse  growth  of  scrawny 
pines,  looking  as  though  they  had  lost  flesh  from  exposiu-e 
and  anxiety  at  the  peril  of  their  position.  In  short,  this  might 
have  been  the  donjon-tower  of  some  Atlantean  castle,  the  re- 
mainder of  which  had  either  been  overthrown  and  annihilated, 
or  was  buried  beneath  the  sand  out  of  which  the  lonely  tower 
arose. 
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Bnt  whether  or  not  the  antediluvian  theoiy  be  tenable,  at  all 
events  this  rock  has  been  used  as  a  stronghold  in  modern  times — 
that  is,  within  the  last  three  eenturiep.  A  band  of  robbej-s  lived 
here,  and  the  rock  is  full  of  traces  of  then-  occupation,  A  place 
more  impregnable  could  scarcely  bo  imagined.  After  toiling  up 
an  arduous  sandy  path,  a«  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house,  until  pretty 
weU  out  of  breath,  I  came  to  the  base  of  tlte  **  Stein  **  itself.  The 
way  now  ky  up  perpendicular  fiasures,  through  narrow  crevices, 
luidenieath  superincumbent  masses,  and  along  dangerous  pre- 
cipices, where  precarious  footholds  had  been  cut  out  in  the  solid 
stone.  Still  further  up,  hands  rather  than  feet  came  into  play,  and 
three  or  four  extra  pairs  of  arms  and  legs  might  have  been  em- 
ployed to  great  advantage.  How  the  robbers  ever  got  their  booty 
up  this  ascent,  or  had  strength  left  for  anything  except  to  He 
down  and  faint  after  they  had  done  so,  is  hard  to  understand. 
At  length,  however,  I  reached  the  great  cave  formed  by  the 
leaning  together  of  the  two  principal  boulders  of  the  pile.  It  was 
about  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  four  times  as  high  to  the 
crotch  of  the  roof.  The  end  opposite  the  entrance  was  blocked 
up  with  fragments  of  rock  and  rubbish.  A  large  oblong  pit,  dug 
in  the  solid  stone  floor,  was  used,  I  pi-esume,  either  to  keep 
provisions  and  booty  in,  or  as  a  dungeon  for  captives.  It  had 
been  formerly  covered  over  \rith  a  wooden  flooring,  the  square 
holes  in  the  rock  which  held  the  ends  of  the  beams  being  still 
visible. 

From  this,  which  may  be  called  the  gt*ound-floor  of  the  robbers' 
dwelling,  to  the  upper  stories,  there  was  no  natural  means  of 
access.  The  old  fellows,  therefore,  by  wedging  short  sticks  of 
wood  one  above  another  into  an  irregular  fissure,  extending  nearly 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  Stein,  constructed  a  primitive 
sort  of  staircase,  traces  of  which  yet  remain.  Some  enterprising 
modem,  however,  has  introduced  a  couple  of  ladders,  w*hereby  the 
ascent  is  greatly  facilitated.  Above,  I  found,  at  various  well- 
chosen  points,  the  marks  of  old  barricades,  showing  that  these 
brigands  had  some  sound  notions  on  fortification,  and  had  re- 
solved, moreover*  to  sell  their  Hves  dearly,  and  to  fight  to  the 
last  man.  It  is  inconceivable,  though,  that  any  force  unprovided 
with  the  heavnest  artillery  coidd  have  made  the  slightest  im- 
pression on  such  a  stronghold  as  this.  In  those  days  of  bucklei"S 
and  blunderbusses,  a  new-bom  babe  might  have  held  it  single- 
handed  against  an  army. 

It  was  very  wnndy  on  the  summit,  and  an  excess  of  wind  ruflles 
up  the  nerves,  blows  away  common  sense,  baffles  thought,  and 
tempts  to  rashness  and  vain  resentment.  The  place,  too,  w^as  a 
masse  of  sudden  crevasses,  just  wide  enough  to  fall  into,  and 
utterly  impossible   to  get  out  of.     What  a  ghastly  fate  to  be 
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lodged  in  one  of  them,  romembering  that  the  Stein  is  visited 
hardly  once  a  month  in  the  height  of  the  season  I  I  was  already 
so  hungry  that  the  mere  thought  of  such  a  catastrophe  put  me 
out  of  all  conceit  with  the  robber-fortress.  Accordingly,  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way  earthwards ;  and,  having  previously  taken  my 
bearings,  I  steered  for  a  nighbouring  farm-house,  where  a  smiling 
old  lady,  white-capped,  yellow-petticoated,  and  bare-legged, 
fetched  me  a  tumbler  of  cool  creamy  milk,  nearly  twelve  inches 
high. 

xm. 

On  my  homeward  journey,  I  happened  upon  a  long,  winding, 
shadow-haunted  pass,  such  as  aboun(Js  in  this  region,  and  which 
reminded  me  (as,  indeed,  did  the  whole  Saxon  Switzerland)  of  our 
own  Yellowstone  Valley,  modelled  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the 
foot,  or  thereabouts.  The  white-sanded  bottom  was  so  narrow 
that  space  was  scarcely  left  for  the  slender  path  to  follow  the 
meanderings  of  the  rivulet,  which  tinkled,  concealed,  beneath 
luxuriant  overgrowths  of  forget-me-not  and  fern.  Up  to  the  sky 
on  either  side  climbed  the  rugged  walls,  shaggy  with  fir  and 
hemlock,  and  thatched  below  with  grass-tufts  and  shrubs.  The 
fallen  fragments,  which  ever  and  anon  blocked  the  way  with  their 
surly  shoulders,  were  iridescent  with  green  moss,  and  dampness 
seemed  to  exude  from  the  rocky  clefts.  The  footpath  was  criss- 
crossed with  pine-roots  till  it  resembled  an  irregular  parquet- 
floor.  Sometimes  the  bouldere  had  so  fallen  together  as  to 
enclose  spacious  hollows,  the  crevices  of  which  had  been  stopped 
up  with  sand  and  pebbles  and  vegetable  decay.  I  might  have 
Kved  very  comfortably  in  many  of  these  caves  :  they  were  over- 
nm  with  raspberry  and  blackberry  vines,  and  witliin  were  cool 
and  dry,  with  clean  sanded  floors  :  but  I  saw  no  troglodytes. 

At  one  point  a  broad  nose  of  rock  jutted  over  the  pathway  full 
fifteen  feet,  like  a  ceiling;  and  so  low-studded  was  it,  that  I  could 
easily  touch  its  flat  surface  with  my  upraised  hand.  There  was 
something  fascinating  about  this  freak,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provocative  of  a  smile — old  nature  making  a  humorous  pretence 
of  imitating  the  works  of  man  I  But  the  grotesque  pranks  she 
plays  with  that  soft-hearted  white  sandstone  of  hers  are  inde- 
scribable and  endless.  In  many  places  the  surface  of  the  rock  is 
honeycombed  and  otherwise  marked  as  if  by  the  action  of  water. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  geological  history  of  this  strange 
tract,  but  I  should  fancy  it  might  have  been  the  compact  sandy 
bed  of  some  gieat  lake,  which  having  broken  its  boimdaries,  and 
gone  seaward  by  way  of  the  Elbe,  the  sand-bed  caked  and 
cracked  and  hardened,  and  became  traversed  with  ravines  and 
gullies,  worn  by  doAvnward  percolating  streams.     The  lake  must 
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have  subsided  gradually,  to  produce  the  horizontal  markings  which 
are  eveiywhere  apparent*  I  have  often  seen  precisely  siroilar 
foiinatioiis  to  this  of  the  Saxoa  S^\ntzerland  at  the  bottom  of 
dried-oft*  mud-ponds.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  are  great 
shoals  and  bare,  compoBed  of  the  Bame  kind  of  sand  as  that  which 
I  trod  under  foot  iij  this  shadowy  ravine. 

It  shoidd  not  be  called  a  pass,  for  it  was  a  place  to  linger  and 
pause  in — to  enter  at  sunrise^  and  eoarcely  depart  from  by  moon- 
light. It  seemed  wholly  secluded ;  I  met  neither  foot  nor  foot- 
print throughout  its  whole  length.  Even  the  sky  might  not  be  t^o 
familiar ;  looking  upwards,  but  a  nan'ow  strip  of  blue  was  \'i8ible, 
and  the  overbending  trees  fretted  even  that  ^vith  emerald  lattice- 
work. However,  I  could  not  support  life  on  raflpberries  and  water : 
the  afternoon  was  more  than  half  gone,  and  I  had  no  idea  how 
far  off  the  Badehaus  might  be.  Hastening  onward,  the  narrow 
walls  of  the  |Bvine  suddenly  opened  out  right  and  left  in  a  vast 
circular  sweep,  and  I  stood  within  a  grand  natural  amphitheatre, 
rising  high  and  descending  low  above  and  beneath.  My  station 
was  about  a  third  of  the  way  up,  in  what  might  be  called  the  dreRS- 
circle*  The  area  below  was  crowded  thick  with  summer  foliage — 
oaks,  ehnSj  beeches,  and  underbrush  in  profusion.  These  were  the 
players — gay  fellows  in  nodding  caps  and  green  fluttering  cloaks. 
/The  audience  was  composed  of  a  stiff  and  sedate  asE?emblage  of 
P-dark^browed  hemlocks,  standing  rigid  and  erect  each  in  his  rock- 
bound  seat.  Not  one  of  them  all  was  sitting  down ;  but  whether  this 
were  owing  to  some  masterly  exploit  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
actors  bringuig  every  spectator  in  irrepressible  enthusiasm  to  his 
feet,  or  whether  (as,  judging  from  their  gloomy  and  unyielding 
aspect,  seemed  more  likely)  they  had  started  up  to  demand  the 
coufhgn  punishment  of  some  imlucky  wretch  who  had  outraged 
their  sens©  of  deconun,  I  had  no  means  of  determining.  In  fact, 
my  arrival  seemed  to  have  put  an  abrupt  stop  to  the  proceedings, 
w^hatever  they  may  have  been  ;  there  was  no  voice  or  movement 
anywhere,  save  as  created  involuntarily  by  the  mysterious  wind. 
On  my  shouting  acroRs,  however,  to  a  sombre  giant  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  amphitheatre,  to  know  the  title  of  the  drama  which 
was  under  representation,  he  answered  me,  indeed,  but  with  an 
tuireal  tone  of  hollow  mockery,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
me  no  wiser  than  I  was  before,  llanifestly.  I  was  looked  upon  as 
an  interloper  who  had  slipped  in  without  paying  for  a  ticket,  and 
self-respect  demanded  that  I  should  retire  at  once. 

The  theatre,  vast  as  it  was,  had  only  two  dooi*8 — that  by  which 
I  had  entered,  and  another  just  opposite-  To  i*6ach  tliis  I  must 
make  half  the  circuit  of  the  enclosure,  the  direct  route  across 
the  arena  bemg  impracticable,  owing  to  the  savagely  precipitous 
nature  of  the  descent.    The  path  which  had  hitherto  guided  m© 
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now  bearing  to  the  right,  I  followed  it  in  that  direction,  passing 
almost  within  reach  of  the  outstretched  arms  of  hundreds  of  the 
inhospitable  hemlocks.  Presently  the  sun,  which,  hidden  behind 
a  cloud,  had  sunk  almost  to  the  upper  verge  of  the  rocky  rampart, 
shone  out  with  mellow  lustre,  flinging  my  shadow  far  away  into 
the  centre  of  the  arena,  where  the  green-coated  actors  treated  it 
with  great  indignity,  bandying  it  from  one  to  another,  tossing  it 
up  and  down,  and  more  than  once  letting  it  tumble  heedlessly  into 
some  treacherous  pitfall.  Meanwhile  the  wind,  which  had  caused 
me  no  small  annoyance  already  that  afternoon,  was  maliciously 
making  the  rounds  of  the  house,  and  stirring  up  every  individual 
in  it  to  a  sibilant  utterance  whose  import  there  was  no  mistaking. 
It  was  my  first — and  will,  I  fancy,  be  my  last — experience  of  being 
hissed  out  of  a  theatre ;  and  since  I  was  neither  a  condemned 
playwright  nor  an  unsuccessful  actor,  I  could  not  help  resenting 
the  injustice  of  the  proceeding.  Yet,  after  all,  why  should  I  con- 
sent to  be  ruffled  by  the  senseless  clamour  of  a  lot  of  trees  t  I 
can  accuse  myself  of  no  worse  fault  than  the  venial  one  of 
having  "interviewed"  them  and  their  Uke  pretty  often,  and 
occasionally  published  some  part  of  my  observations  in  the  public 
priuts:  but  if  I  have  erred,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of  eulogy; 
and  should  I  ever  have  occasion  to  mention  trees  in  future,  it  will 
be  "with  the  proviso  that  every  one  of  them — ^the  oldest,  biggest, 
and  respectablest  more  particularly — ^are  no  better  than  incor- 
rigible blockheads  at  bottom. 


XIV. 

To  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  I  came  at  last,  with  a  dusty  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  still  lying  between  me  and  Schandau.  But 
the  scenery  hereabouts  is  novel  and  striking ;  the  stone  quarries 
extending  up  and  down  the  river  for  many  leagues ;  and  the  heaps 
of  Band  and  debris,  rising  to  an  average  height  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  feet,  and  sloping  sharply  downwards  to  the  water's  edge, 
are  a  remarkable  if  not  a  strictly  picturesque  feature.  The 
path — if  the  infoiTnal  track  which  leads  a  risky  Ufe  along  the 
base  of  these  lofty  dumping-grounds  can  be  called  such — ^yields 
wearisomely  to  the  feet,  and  a  wary  look-out  must  be  kept  to 
dodge  the  heavy  stones  which  are  continually  bowling  down- 
wards from  the  summit.  At  intervals  there  are  slides,  compactly 
constmeted  of  masoniy  and  worn  very  smooth,  by  which  the 
square  blocks  quarried  from  the  cliffs  are  shot  to  the  water's 
edge,  to  be  taken  on  board  by  canal-boats  and  floated  to 
Dresdeu,  all  the  modem  part  of  which  is  built  of  this  material. 
The  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
the  cUffs  from  suffering  in  appearance ;  and  before  many  years  a 
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voyage  up  tlie  Elbe  will  bo  no  longer  attractive.  It  ia  a  nice 
question  in  economy,  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  rob  Saxon 
Switzerland  to  pay  Dresden.  Perhaps  only  the  stone  contractors 
would  answer  it  unheeitatingly  in  the  affirmative.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  little  boy  who  was  courted  by  his  friends  as  being  the 
possessor  of  a  fine  cake.  With  the  praiseworthy  purpose  of  at 
once  concentrating  and  augmenting  their  regard,  he  made  the 
cake  a  part  of  himself  by  eating  it.  But,  strange  to  say,  his 
friends  ceased  to  visit  him  from  that  day  forwards,  and  the  cake 
gave  him  a  stomach-^che. 

I  took  my  dinner  that  evening  at  the  Forsthaus,  one  of  that 
row  of  hotels  which  rampart  Schandau.  Hot  and  noisy  as  they 
are  to  live  in,  their  bill  of  fare  is  to  Herr  Boettcher  s  as  a  novel  by 
Thackeray  to  a  schoolboy's  composition*  I  dined  on  a  terrace 
beneath  the  trees,  %vith  the  river  just  beyond.  At  dark  every 
table  had  its  great  astral  lamp,  and  the  gentlemanly  proprietor 
amused  himself  and  his  guests  by  making  blue,  red,  and  green 
fires  on  the  stone  steps. 

Next  morning,  as  I  stood  with  my  valise  on  the  platform  of  the 
railway  station  at  Krippen,  a  fellow — he  keeps  a  small  tobacco 
store  on  See  Strasse  in  Dresden — stepped  up  to  me,  and,  after 
requesting  the  favour  of  a  light  from  my  cigar,  supposed,  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  that  I  was  returning  to  town  by  the  approaching 
train, 

•*  No/'  said  I,  with  a  serene  smile,  *•  I  left  Dresden  finally  yester- 
day morning.  I  am  now  for  Prag;  and  never  expect,  sir,  to  see 
you,  or  buy  your  cigars,  again !  ** 

The  train  came  in^  the  cigar  vendor  assisted  a  pretty  young 
woman,  with  small,  shapely  feet,  into  a  second-class  carriage ; 
the  whistle  blew,  and  the  train  moved  off. 

I  have  remembered  and  reproduced  this  disappointing  little 
episode,  because  of  the  emblematic  likeness  it  bears  to  my  expe- 
rience of  Dresden.  The  city,  like  the  young  woman,  enchants  at 
first  sight,  but  is  presently  detected  in  familiar  association  with 
sentimental  vulgarity,  and  betrays  an  appetite  for  gross  and  crude 
fare :  whereupon  our  parting  regrets  are  narrowed  down  to  the 
somewhat  equivocal  one  that,  despite  certain  picturesque  passages 
of  physical  contour,  so  little  in  the  capital  of  Saxony  is  honestly 
regrettable. 

JuuAN  Hawthorne. 
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TO  say  of  any  man  that  "he  does  not  know  a  h^nd  from 
a  foot "  is  to  state  that  his  power  of  estimating  difference 
is  defective  in  an  extreme  degree,  and  this  statement  also  seems 
to  imply  that  such  defect  is  even  more  remarkable  than  would  be 
its  opposite — namely,  a  failure  in  apprehending  the  likeness  which 
exists  between  those  two  parts.  Indeed,  to  proceed  from  a  recog- 
nition of  such  imUkeness  to  an  apprehension  of  such  likeness— or, 
as  it  is  called,  "  Homology '^ — is  to  make  a  step  in  advance*  Our 
appreciation  and  comprehension  of  the  world  aroimd  us  is  but  a 
continued  repetition,  on  an  ever-widening  scale,  of  similar  succes- 
sive processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  In  each  branch  of  science, 
along  with  our  keener  and  keener  perception  of  differences,  we 
come  to  perceive  more  and  more  recondite  relations  of  agree- 
ment. The  telescope  and  the  microscope,  the  chemical  laboratory 
and  the  dissecting  room,  at  first  enable  us  to  detect  more  and  more 
hidden  differences  in  sidereal  masses,  in  animal  tissues^  in  atomic 
relations,  and  nerve  distributions.  Yet,  afterwards,  the  very  same 
agencies  enable  us  to  discover  facts  which  tend  to  harmonize  in 
corresponding  unities  the  previously  discovered  diversities  of  nerve 
distribution,  of  chemical  relation,  of  histological  condition,  and  (by 
spectrum  analysis)  of  sidereal  constitution. 

In  however  many  directions  the  human  mind  sends  forth  its 
energy  upon  surrounding  nature,  its  activity  brings  just  so  many 
vistas  of  agreement  underlying  difference  before  its  ken.    Indeed, 
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as  Mr.  Lewee  saye,*  with,  pcrLapSt  some  exaggeration  of  expre&- 
gion :  •*  Scienco  ib  in  no  respoet  a  plain  transcript  of  reulity  .  .  *  . 
but  «  «  .  .  an  ideal  constnictioii  in  whieli  the  manifold  rela- 
tions of  realfl  ara  taken  up  and  assimilated  by  the  mind,  and  there 
transfonned  into  relations  of  ideas,  t?o  that  the  ^^'orId  of  sense  in 
changed  into  the  world  of  thought,"  And  again  he  declares:! 
*'  Wliat  we  call  laws  of  nature  are  not  objective  existenceB,  but 
eubjeetive  abstractions.**  We  eay  that  these  expressions  are 
uoraewhat  exaggerated^  beoauBe  what  is  the  product  of  the 
"manifold  relations  of  reals'-  must  have  some  real  foundation  and 
Rome  objective  vahdity  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  admit,  as  it  Beeme 
Mr,  G.  H,  Lewes  does  nut,  the  real  and  kIlDw^l  existence  of  an  er- 
temal  world  of  more  than  mere  feelings*  Any  one  who  admits  euch 
existence  must  also  admit  that  the  various  idt*al  entities  which  are 
ultimately  justified  to  reason  as  tme  ideals,  have  their  foundation 
in  their  agreement  with  real  objective  existence,  "truth  "  being  a 
relation  between  "  Being  "  and  an  **  Intellect.'* 

The  various  groups  into  wluch  animals  and  plants  have  been 
divided  are  of  this  nature — i>.,  are  ideal  entities  with  an  objective 
baeia.  Classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  and  species  exist  itA  such 
only  in  a  mind.  Objectively,  there  is  nothing  but  individual 
animals  and  plants.  Nevertheless,  the  different  biological  groups 
also  exist  objectively  m  those  facts  of  stnicture  whicli  various 
individual  animals  and  plants  present,  and  which  sei-ve  for  the  defi- 
nitions of  such  different  groups*  Wliat  Mr-  Lewes  says  J  of  certain 
other  abstracrions  appUes  here  Avith  perfect  con^ectness :  *'  They 
are  reahties  in  the  sense  of  being  di^awn  from  real  concretes ;  but 
they  are  not  realities  existing  apait  from  their  concretes  other- 
wise than  in  our  conception ;  and  to  seek  their  objective  sub- 
stratum, we  irniKf  seek  the  concrete  objects  of  which  thoy  are  the 
symbols," 

Natural  cktiBilicatiou,  indeed,  though  formed  by  the  mind,  does 
not  depend  on  the  mind.  It  is  nut  arbitrarj%  but  is  governed  by 
the  externa!  realities  of  things.  It  is  not  that  we  choose  to  sepaxute 
bats  and  whales  from  birds  and  fishes  respectively,  and  put  them 
both  in  the  same  class  as  that  which  contains  also  the  Hon  and  tho 
antelope.  We  are  compelled^  by  the  multitudinous  facts  of  animal 
Btmcture,  so  to  separate  and  so  to  class  them.  Moreover,  such 
zoological  classification  is  only  possible  because  different  animals 
are  fotmd  to  have  like  parts  (parts  aUke  aa  to  their  relations  of 
position  to  other  parts)  wloich  can  be  compared  and  contrasted, 
and  can,  by  the  agreements  and  differences  they  present,  turniiih 
US  with  the  determining  and  limiting  character  of  the  different 
natural  groups, 

•  "  Probloms  of  Lifa  and  Mind/'  toI  I  p.  342. 
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As  It  is  witL  respect  to  the  various  groups  of  animals  and  pUnts, 
80  it  is  with  respect  to  the  parts  and  organs  which  together  com- 
pose each  individual  animal  or  plant.  As  the  human  mind  surveys 
these  parte  and  organs  in  diflerent  hghts,  it  finds  difterent  series 
of  unlikenessesand  likenesses,  extending  along  that  line  of  thought 
whieh  it  electH  to  follow.  Here  again,  however,  the  resulting 
groups  of  likenesses  cannot  be  freely  and  arbitrarily  establislied, 
but  must  follow  objective  reaUty*  It  is  thus  that  fanciful  notions 
wliich  do  not  respond  to  the  reahties  of  things  have  to  succumb  and 
give  place  to  conceptions  wliich  do  harmonize  vn.\h  such  realities. 

Ever}'  bird  and  l)ea6t,  eveiy  fish  and  insect,  is  formed  of  a  com- 
plex aggregation  of  parts  which  are  grouped  together  into  an 
harmonious  interdependency  and  have  a  multitude  of  relatipms. 
amongst  themselves,  of  tUfferent  kinds.  The  mind  detects  a 
certain  nmuber  of  these  relations  as  it  contemplates  the  various 
component  parts  of  any  individual  animal  in  different  ways — as 
it  follows  up  (hlTerent  lines  of  thought. 

These  perceived  relations,  tliough  subjective  as  relations,  have 
nevertheless  an  objective  foundation  iu  real  parts,  or  conditions  of 
parts,  of  real  wholes,  and  it  is  their  correspondence  with  such 
objective  foundations,  which  gives  to  ideal  relations  whatever 
Until  they  may  possess.  To  detect  the  most  hidden  laws  of  unity 
underlying  the  differences  presented  by  animal  structure,  is  the 
work  of  '*  Philosopliical  Anatomy.** 

Speculative  and  creative  minds,  imbued  with  natural  know- 
ledge, have  pnrsued  A\4th  avidity  this  kind  of  inquiry.  While 
more  ordinary  minds  have  been  content  with  observing  the  facts 
of  animal  stnicture,  the  few  have  ever  tried  to  solve  the  problenis 
of  the  **  how  **  and  the  **  why.** 

An  inquiry  of  this  kind  into  the  nature  of  the  skeleton  is  the 
anatomical  questitm  which  has  specially  occupied  Goethe,  Oken* 
Spix,  CaruB,  De  Blain\dlle,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  and  Owen*  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  consider  whether  the  attempt  to  Bolve 
such  probhms  is,  as  so  many  persons  have  come  to  behove,  an 
altogether  vain  one,  and  if  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  vain  pursuit, 
then  to  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  the  answer  which  reason 
and  observation  combine  to  furnish. 

By  a  singidar  coincidence,  the  casual  fitulrng  of  the  mutilatifd 
skull  of  a  Ruminant  helped  to  evolve,  independently,  from  the 
minds  of  Goethe  and  of  Oken,  full  and  distinct  conceptions  of  a 
new  theory  of  the  bony  fiamework  of  the  head.  Each  of  the9e 
thinkers  conceived  the  idea  that  the  skull,  instead  of  being  (an  had 
been  universally  supposed)  an  altogether  peculiar  structure,  was 
in  reality  similar  in  composition  to  the  backbone,  or  spinal  colutnit^ 
The  backbone  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  rings  of  bone  mutiially 
adjusted,  called  vei'tebraj.    Goethe  and  Oken  conceived  that  the 
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skull  was  also  made  xip  of  a  series  of  vertebne — ^mucli  altered, 
however,  as  to  Bize  aud'ehape,  from  those  which  fomi  the  sjniial 
column.  ThiB  idea,  once  emitted,  was  rapidly  taken  up  by 
Oketfa  countiymen  (as  at  later  periods  they  have  veheuiently 
taken  up  the  ideas  of  Schwann  and  of  Darwin) ;  and  Spix, 
Bojanus,  and  C.  (>.  Cams  further  developed  and  modified  the 
original  idea.  Nor  did  Oken*8  countrymen  by  any  means  stand 
alone,  for  De  Blainville  and  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  in  France,  and 
Goodeir,  Maclise»  and  Owen  in  the  British  Isles,  more  or  less 
accepted  and  modified,  in  diflerent  ways,  the  hypothesis  pro- 
pounded. Oken, indeed,  at  once  pushed  his  speculation  to  extremes: 
expecting,  on  a  priori  grounds,  to  find  the  whole  trunk,  with  its 
appendages,  represented  in  the  head.  He  was  by  no  means 
content  wth  assimilating  the  skull  to  the  backbone,  but  insisted 
on  finding  the  arras  and  legs,  the  hands  and  feet,  even  the  fingens 
and  toes,  of  the  head ;  imagining  that  the  last  mentioned  members 
(fingers  and  toes)  were  represented  by  the  teeth  I  Sueh  a  con- 
ception may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  those  fancitul  notions 
before  referred  to,  which,  not  being  sustained  by  objective  facts, 
are  surely  destined,  as  was  this,  to  die  out  and  to  disappear. 

The  vertebral  theory  of  the  skull,  in  an  amended  form,  became 
widely  known  in  England  through  Professor  Owen,  and  finatomical 
science  in  this  coimtiy  will  ever  be  very  deeply  indebted  to  him 
for  his  attempt  to  famiharize  the  English  mmd  with  "Philoso- 
phical Anatomy,"  since  all  must  at  least  admit  that  it  has  been  the 
occasion  of  an  important  scientific  advance,  through  the  efforts  it 
occasioned  to  support,  to  modily,  or  to  refute  it-  According  to 
Professor  Owen's  hypothesis,  tlie  skull  of  every  backboned  anirnal, 
from  man  to  the  cod-fish,  was  really  made  up  of  four '  modified 
vertebrae,  each  being  provided  with  an  inferior  arch,  hke  those 
which  in  the  trunk  are  formed  by  the  ribs*  The  skeleton  of 
ever}'  existing  vertebrate  animal  was  represented  as  being  formed 
from  some  modification  of  an  ideal  archetypal  skeleton,  winch  wa^ 
again  represented  as  composed  of  a  series  of  ideal  archetypal 
Tortebraj.  This  notion  for  a  time  met  with  very  general  accept^ 
ance,  but  was,  ere  long,  attacked,  especially  by  Professor  Huxley, 
as  being  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  development.  It  was  said 
that  if  the  skull  was  made  up  of  modified  vertebra\  itw  vertebrate 
character  should  be  plainest  in  its  varhcst  aud  least  modified  stages; 
and  that  yet  such  stages  had  no  rosemblance  to  vertebrae  at  all. 
Indeed,  it  was  triumphantly  sho\vn  that,  as  soon  as  the  backbone 
begins  to  be  a  backbone,  the  skull  begins  to  be  something  very 
different-  It  was  shown  in  fact^  that  the  likuU  is  never  segmented, 
as  is  the  primitive  vertebral  column,  but  mainly  consists,  in  its. 
earlier  stage,  of  a  mass  of  cartilage,  from  which  two  cartila- 
ginous rods  (the    trabeeul<E  eranii)    extend   forwards  along  the 
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base  of  the  brain  case  quite  unlike  anything  found  in  lh« 
incipient  vertebral  column.  Yet  other  efugo^pstions  were  made 
by  Pi*i>fe8sor  Soeley  and  hj  Mr.  Herbert  Spenoer,  to  nccount 
mechanically  (by  the  neceesary  action  of  preamireft  and  strainR 
on  a  frequently  flexed  elongated  cylindrical  body),  for  thfe 
frimultaneous  existence  of  a  segmented  backbone  and  a  non-fieg^ 
mented  »kulh  Finally,  a  flood  of  ridicule  and  earcaBm  was  poured 
on  the  vertebrate  theory  of  the  skull,  and  the  doctrine  of  apch<y 
tjT>aI  ideas  was  supposed  to  be  once  for  all  tlifiposed  of  l>r  means 
of  the  liypothesis  of  evohition,  Mr.  Darwin's  ** Natural  Selection** 
was  lauded  as  ha\^ig  given  the  coup  de  grace  to  such  fancies;  and, 
lastly,  appeared  '^Pangenesis/*  to  slay  the  slain,  and  to  maki* 
fortuitous  compounds  of  atoms  occupy  the  vacant  thi\>nefl  of  ihi? 
deposed  prototypal  di^ine  ideas.  Evolution  seemed  to  so  many 
pei^sons  to  have  this  destmctive  effect  because  by  and  through  it, 
similarities  existing  between  the  parts  of  different  animals  trarait 
to  be  represented  as  exclusively  due  to  blood  relationship  between 
them.  It  was  no  longer  a  wonder  that  the  skulls  of  a  monkoy  and 
a  mud-fish  were  essentially  similar,  if  both  these  animals  were  the 
diverging  descendants  of  some  ancient  common  aneeetor. 

A  distinction  had  long  been  recognis^ed,  had  been  plainly  put 
forth  by  Professor  Owen,  between  parts  which  resembled  each 
other  in  their  function — analogom  parts^ — and  parts  which  re- 
sembled each  other  in  their  position  with  regnrd  to  neighbouring 
bodily  structures — homologoLUi  parts.  The  wing  of  the  humming* 
bird  and  the  whig  of  the  hununing-bird  hawk-moth  are  anahyoua 
parts — they  perform  the  same  function — as,  in  a  less  perfect  di»gree, 
does  the  parachute  of  the  little  hzard  {Draco  roJam),  But  the 
bones  which  sustain  that  parachute,  and  the  ribs  of  tJie  bumming- 
bird  are  Itomohijom  parts— 1.6*.,  they  have  similar  relatiomi  of 
position  to  neighbouring  bodily  stiiictures.  The  parachute-bouea 
and  the  wing-bones,  on  the  coutraiy,  aro  analogoiu  parts^  Such 
facts  of '*  homology  *'  had  been  deemed  deep  mj'steries.  No  a 
priori  reason  could  l>e  given  why  animals  of  the  most  different 
modes  of  life  should  have  been  foi-med  on  similar  patterns.  The 
man,  the  horse,  the  whale,  and  the  bat,  all  have  the  pectoral  limb 
— whether  arm,  fore-leg,  paddle,  or  \\4ng — formed  on  one  ij'pe, 
diveme  as  are  the  uses  to  which  these  Iimlis  are  applied.  Agaio, 
the  butterfly  and  the  elmmp,  difierent  as  they  are  in  appr:^--  - 
and  mode  of  life,  are  constructed  on  one  common  plan,  ol 
they  exhibit  diverging  mauifesttitions.  These  facts  were  recognizrHl 
as  fa<*t8,  though  nn  explanation  of  them  could  bo  ofiered.  But 
they  became  readily  exphcable  on  the  assnmptioa  of  a  blood* 
relationship,  through  actual  generation  and  descent  from  common 
ancestors,  Here,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  end  of  my  *  ^"  *ntli 
respect  to  homologj^ — a  ready,  clear,  and  sufficient  l  on 
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'jMmed  to  hare  been  supplied-     A  new  definition  of  homologoiw 
'  pivrte  thiifi  suggeBted  itself.     They  might  be  eimply  described  as 
partfi  which    resembled    each  other,   because  they  were    alike 
descended  from  one  single  part  in  a  remote  common  ancestor, 

Soon^  however,  investigation  rendered  neceeeaiy  further  analj^^is, 
with  respect  to  parts  said  to  be  homologoue.  It  came  to  be 
recognized  that  there  are  likenesaeft  between  different  anunals  and 
difierent  parts  of  the  same  animal,  which  a  theory  of  common 
descent  cannot  explain;  and  *' similarity  in  relative  position"  had 
to  be  once  more  had  recourse  to,  as  a  definition  of  what  was 
meant  by  homology,  such  Bimilarity  being,  in  ceitain  cases,  ex- 
plicable by  "dt^acent,''  and  in  nthei-s  not  bo  explicable, 

A  very  obvious  example  of  likeness  not  explicable  by  *^  descent" 
is  the  familiar  one  referred  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper, 
between  our  right  hand  and  our  left.  This  likene*»s  is  part  of  that 
general  correspondence  which  exists  between  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  most  animals,  and  wliich  is  spoken  of  as  '^bilatei-al  sym- 
metry/* or  lateml  hofnobfft;.  Another  example  is  that  likeness 
wliich  sometimes  exists  between  parts  placed  one  above  another, 
as  between  the  uj>per  and  lower  parts  of  the  tail-fin  of  most  fishes. 
Such  likeness  is  an  example  of  **  vertical  symmetry/^  or  vertical 
ho7nolo€fy^  Another  kind  of  "  likeness/'  or  homology,  is  tei-raed 
*•  serial "  It  is  cliiefly  in  our  limbs  that  this  Idnd  of  homology 
is  manifested  externally  in  us,  but  it  is  plainly  enough  to  be  seen 
in  the  human  skeleton  (or  in  that  of  any  backboned  animal),  in 
the  ribs  or  in  that  series  of  generally  similar  bones  (vertebrae) 
which  make  up  our  vertebral  column  or  backbone.  Our  limbs, 
however,  as  was  said  at  the  outset,  do  present,  even  externally, 
a  cei-tain  degree  of  similarity,  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  of  the  lower 
limb  eWdeutly  more  or  less  repeating  the  upper  arm,  arm,  and 
hand  of  the  upper  limb. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  liis  **  Firat  Principles  of  Biology,'^  at- 
tempts to  explain  these  and  all  facts  of  stmcture,  not  due  to 
inheritance,  by  the  action  upon  each  organism  of  its  environment. 
Thus  he  explains  the  very  general  absence  of  symmetry  between 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  (upper  and  lower)  surfaces  of  most  animals 
by  the  different  oonditions  to  which  these  two  surfaces  are  re- 
spectively exposed.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  is  no  real 
explanation,  l)ut  a  mere  restatement  of  the  facte*  No  reasons 
have  been  given  by  him  showing  either  how  or  why  each  organism 
80  responds  to  such  external  differences  of  environment^  or  how 
such  differences  in  environment  tend  to  produce  such  particular 
modifications.  Mr.  Spencer,  iadeed,  beautil'idly  illustrates  that 
correlation  which,  however  produced*  all  must  admit  to  exist 
between  tlio  structure  of  orgatiisras  and  thfcir  surrounding  condi- 
tions, bat  ho  cpiite  failB  to  show  that  such  conditions  are  the  caute 
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of  Biich  stinicture.  Hie  argument  is,  indeed,  an  example  of  the  old 
fallacy,  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  We  believe  the  cause  to  be,  not 
external,  but  internal.  If  animals  and  plants  respond  bo  readily 
to  the  action  of  external  incident  forces,  it  must  be  the  case  that 
conditions  exist  in  such  animals  and  plants  which  dispose  and 
enable  them  so  to  respond,  according  to  the  maxim,  Quxcquid 
recipitnr,  recipitur  ad  moditm  recipienth,  as  the  same  mys  of  light 
wliich  bleach  a  piece  of  silk  blacken  nitrate  of  silver.  If,  there- 
fore, we  attribute  the  external  forms  of  organisms  to  the  action  of 
external  conditions,  we  but  remove  the  diflSculty  a  step  back,  sine© 
we  must  conceive  an  internal  power  and  tendency  occasioning  such 
ready  raodifiability  of  structure.  But,  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  easy 
to  see  how  tlie  influence  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  any  con- 
ceivable similar  external  condition  or  influence,  can  produce  such 
differences  as  those  existing  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  shields 
of  the  carapace  of  a  tortoise. 

The  likenesses,  then,  which  exist  between  arm  and  leg,  and 

between  hand  and  foot,  are  hardly  to  be  explained  by  any  mere 

action  of  the  en\ironment.     But  serial  homology  is  much  better 

exemplified  in  a  very  different  group  of  animals  from  backboned 

creatures — namely,    in  that  group  to  which  all  insects,  lobsters, 

centipedes,  leeches,  and  earth-worms  belong — the  group  of  Annulosd 

,  animals.    In  the  centipede,  the  body  (except  at  its  two   ends) 

t^sonsists  of   a  longitxidioal   series  of   similar    segments.      Each 

segment  supports  a  pair  of  limbs,  and  the  appendages  of  all  the- 

segments  (except  at  each  end  of  the  body)  are  completely  alike. 

In  most  other  creatures  of  the  Annulose  group,  the  fimdamental 

similarity  between  the  successive  segments  of  which  the  body  is 

composed  is  more  or  less  disguised.     Thus,  for  example,  in  the 

lobster  a  number  of  the  anterior  segments  of  the  body  are  united 

I  together  into  one  solid  mass,  while  only  in  the  abdomen  (the  so- 

I  called  tail)  do  tlie  segments  remain  distincti    The  Urabs  also,  which 

[at  first  are  all  similar,  assume,  with  the  development  of  the  young" 

lobster,  different  fonne,  and  become  respectively  antennse,  jaw% 

^claws,  legs,  and  swimming-feet.     The  pecuUar  and  strongly  marked 

serial  homology  of  these  Annulose  animals  has  been  the  subject  of 

»an  exceedingly  ingenious  suggestion  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,     la 

I  his  work  just  referred  to,  he  has  attempted  to  explain  such  seriaV 

I  homologies  thus  : — Some  animals  of  a  veiy  low  gnide  propagate 

'  themselves  by  spontaneous  fission— n^ne  individual  spontaneously 

dividing,  and  so  becoming  two   distinct  individuals.     If  certain 

creatures  found  benefit  from  this  process  of  di\4fiion  remaining 

incomplete,  they  would  (on  the  theory  of  "  Natural  Selection  ") 

transmit  to  their  posterity  a  naturally  selected  tendency  to  such 

incomplete  division.    It  is  conceivable  that  certain  ammals  might 

thus  have  come  to  assume  the  form  of  a  chain  of  similar  fiiegineiiti» 


I 
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— \,e.,  a  chain  of  imperfectly  separated  iudividuals.  Such  a  chain 
would,  of  course,  in  one  kind  of  animal  be  the  equivalent  of  a  Bories 
of  perfectly  separated  individuab  of  another  kind  of  animal  in 
which  the  process  of  fission  was  completely  carried  through.  In 
other  words,  Mr,  Spencer  would  explain  the  serial  homology  of 
Anuulose  animals  by  the  supposed  coalescence  (through  imperfect 
iifision)  of  organisms  of  very  simple  structure,  such  as  the  small 
aquatic  worms  called  Plattarup^  in  one  aggregated  longitudinal 
series  through  the  survival  of  the  fittest  aggregation.  This  is  a 
very  ingenious  speculation^  yet  not  only  is  there  no  evidence  that 
Planarii^  propagate  by  fission,  but  there  is  positive  evidence  wliich 
directly  conflicts  with  Mr.  Spencer  s  hypothesis.  Mr.  Mosely,  in 
his  investigations  of  the  land  Planarict  of  India,  has  brought 
forward  evidence  that  a  single  Plailaria  is  the  equivalent  not  of  a 
segment  of  a  leech  but  of  a  whole  leech*  Yet  a  leech  is  tho 
morphological  equivalent  of  a  whole  centipede,  lobster,  or  other 
higher  Annulose  animal,  and  therefore  each  higher  Annulose 
animal  must  be  regai*ded  as  itself  a  morphological  unit,  and  not 
an  aggregation  of  such  units. 

Moreover,  even  lateral,  vertical,  and  serial  homology  do  not 
exhaust  the  kinds  of  likeness  (homologies)  which  have  arisen 
independently  of  descent.  For  structures  are  continually  being 
discovered  (in  animals  of  different  kinds)  so  strikingly  alike 
that  their  resemblance  would  natin-ally  be  taken,  on  the 
theory  of  evolution,  for  a  sign  of  genetic  affinity,  and  yet 
the  circTunstances  under  which  they  occur  preclude  any  Buch 
explanation.  The  resemblance  which  exkta  between  the  ankli- 
bones  of  such  widely  different  animals  as  frogs,  and  the  small 
African  lemurs,  tenned  Galagos,  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  such  mnnherited  likeness.  In  a  genus  of  the  frog  order  (namely 
PtlobcUei)^  and  in  the  turtle,  a  bony  expansion  covers  over  that 
hollow  at  the  side  of  the  head  which  is  called  the  "  temporal 
fossa.'*  A  similar  expansion  has  lately  been  found  to  exist  in 
a  certain  African  animal  of  the  rat  order  (namely  Lophiomys), 
though  it  exists  in  no  other  known  beast.  The  resemblance  which 
exists  between  Pelohate»^  the  turtle,  and  Lophiomyn  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  occasioned  independently,  and  not  by  inheritance. 
Again,  the  African  ant-eater,  the  aard-vark  {Orycteropits\  has  each 
tooth,  though  apparently  simple,  really  composed  of  a  closely  set 
bundle  of  very  fine,  long,  cylindrical  teeth  united  together  side- 
by-aide.  Such  a  structure  exists  in  no  other  genus  of  the  same 
class,  but  is  fomid  in  the  class  of  fishes — namely,  in  the  skate  {MylicH 
baiis)^  Yet  the  aard-vark  can  have  no  special  relation  of  genetic 
affinity  with  these  fishes.  The  shape  of  the  teeth  in  kangaroos  hi 
similar  to  that  of  certain  shrew-like,  insect-eating  African  beasts 
(of  the  genus  Macroscelid^s)^  which  also  agree  with  kangaroos 
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in  having. ihe  .hind«legft  and  feet  mnoh  elongated : and.- a  jun^ 
ing  mode  of  pifogression ;  yet  tkis  donble'  fiiinilaiity>  is  almost 
evidently,  induced  and  not  ii^ented.  /The  onlyib^aata  o£ burthen 
knoTim  in  South.  America  when  it  was,  diaootveiedby  the  Spaniardu, 
were  the  Llamas^  animalfi  which  piesent  a  siiigular  .straotore  as  to 
the  course  of  their  vertebral  arteries  which  pierce  the.  neok-boneB 
on  their  inner  sides.  /The  very  same  condition^:  however,  ocoon 
again  iii  the  great  antreater,  also  an  inhabitaniof  Sonih.Amerioa. 
Yet  it  is  impossible. to.  believe  that  any  special' affiioity^. through 
descent,  can  connects  such  strangely,  divergent  fomii.  Ji  isabo 
noteworthy  that  thi»  character  can  hardly  have  been  due  to  any 
action  of  ^'.natural  or  sexual  selection.'.'.  'The  examples  cited  are 
but  a  few  of  many  which  might  be  adduced  a^  evidence  in  this 
matter. 

It  has  then  been  forced  upon  our  attention  (alike.'  by  the  facts 
of  lateral  and  serial  homology,  as  well  a^  by  isuch  as  i  those  just 
cited)  that  there  are  likenesses  or  homologies  whiph  oaxmot  be  due 
to  inheritance,  and  which  have  to  be  distinguished  from  others 
which  are,  or  which  may  be  so  due.  With  the  new  mental  con- 
ception came,  as  was  fitting,  the  new  oral  expression*  We  have 
to  thank  Professor  Ray  Lankester  for  the  introduction  of  the  terms 
"homoplasy"  and  **  homoplast,"  to  express  such  iminherited  re- 
semblance and  such  resembling  parts,  as  well  as  for  the  anti- 
thetical terms  "  homogeny "  and  "homogen,"  to  express  inherited 
resemblance  and  the  parts  which  manifested  it. 

For  our  part,  experience  more  and  more  convinces  us  that  the 
number  of  similarities  which  have  arisen  independently  (».«.,  cases 
of  homoplasy)  is  prodigious,  as  well  as  that  very  great  caution  ia 
needed  in  endeavouring  to  discriminate  between  Hkenesses  which 
may  be  due  to  inheritance,  and  those  which  are  due  to  some  other 
cause.  The  wonderfully  minute,  exact,  and  elaborate  investigations 
of  the  first  of  our  English  embryologists  (my  friend,  Professor 
Parker),  constantly  make  manifest  the  existence  of  an  apparentiy 
inexhaustible  number  of  complex  cross  relations  between  widely 
different  animals,  and  show  more  and  more  plainly  the  entangled 
interdependencies  of  their  structure.  The  notion,  once  popular 
with  Evolutionists,  that  "similarity  of  structure"  necessarily  impUes 
"  genetic  affinity,"  can  certainly  now  be  maintained,  as  a  biological 
axiom,  by  no  well-informed  naturaUst. 

Indeed,  the  distinction  between  homogeny  and  homoplasy 
(between  the  influence  of  a  common  descent  and  that  which  pro- 
duces independent  similarity)  has  its  importance  much  reduced 
through  the  power  which  the  latter  possesses  of  simulating  the 
former.  The  degree  to  which  homoplasy  can  rival  homogeny  in 
the  degree  of  Hkeness  produced,  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  instances 
cited,  but  also  by  the  likenesses  existing  between  some  of  the  bones 
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of  tlie  skull  in  beauts  aud  in  osseous  fishes.  Probably  but  few 
naturalistic  would  tiow  di«piita  tlie  independent  origin  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull  in  tlitjse  two  cUvsRea  of  aiiiraals.  Yet  their  cmmal 
bones  are  in  many  instances  indisputably  homologous,  while  m 
others  tJieir  homology  is  a  subject  of  keen  discussion. 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  meant  by  parts  being  ''homologous"  if 
they  are  not  **  homogenetic/*  it  may  be  rephed  that  it  means  they* 
show  a  complex  lilceuess,  or  agreement,  as  to  their  relative  posi- 
tions to  Either  surrounding  parts.  Tins  likene.se,  or  agreement, 
maybe  of  diflerent  kinds,  according  as  we  follow  difterent  Hues  of 
thought.  An  intellect  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  man  would 
prt>bably  detect  an  indefinite  number  of  relations  between  two 
animads  and  between  their  component  parts,  which  relations 
escape  our  oVk         *;        nf        ther,  though  we  can  readily  enough 


apprehend  a 


iber  of  such  relations. 


Thus  we  may  enumerate  as  examples  of  different  kinds  of 
homology : 

1.  Parts  which  have  a  similarity  of  function  but  difier  struc- 
turally and  in  their  relations  of  position  to  all  the  other  portions 
of  the  body— ^.|7.,  the  legs  of  a  lizard  and  of  a  loljster. 

2.  Parts  which  are  similar  both  as  to  function  and  relative 
position— f,<;..  tlie  wings  of  a  bat  and  of  a  bird. 

3.  Parts  which,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  are  descendants 
of  some  ancient  similar  structure— e.^.,  the  arm  and  leg  bones  of 
tie  horee  and  of  the  rhinoceros. 

4.  Parts  wliich  are  similar  as  to  theii*  mode  of  origin  in  the 
individuals  compared,  whatever  be  their  racial  genetic  relations 
— «,5^.,  the  occipital  skull  bones  of  a  panther  and  of  a  perch, 

5.  Parts  wliich  are  aUko  but  winch  do  not  arise  eiiuilarly  lu  the 
individuals  compared,  Avhether  or  not  they  are  the  descendants 
of  parts  in  some  one  common  ancestral  form — €.g*^  the  legs  of 
diflerent  kinds  of  fly — these  insects  difiering  strangely  in  their 
modes  of  attaining  their  adult  structure. 

8.  Laterally  homologous  parts. 

7.  Vertically  homologoxis  parts. 

8.  Serially  homologous  paita, 

(These  last  three  kinds  of  homology  have  been  already  eiiifi- 
ciently  explained.) 

9.  Parts  of  the  same  iudi\adual  which  have  a  certain  likeness 
and  correspondence  though  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  body — 
€,g.^  buccal  and  anal  chanibers. 

10.  Prirt8  of  one  imlividual  which  repeat  each  other  and 
which  radiate  from  a  central  point — f,y»,  any  two  armjs  of  a  star- 
fisli. 

11.  Parts  which  agree  mth  each  other  as  being  successive  sub- 
divisions or  segments  of  ^me  part  or  organ — as  of  a  limb  or 
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insect's  feeling  organ  (antetma) — and  wTiich  are  thus  serial  homo- 
loguee  of  a  subordinate  Icind,  or  subordinate  serial  homologiies. 

12.  Part«  of  such  subordinate  serial  horaologues,  which  parte 
st^nd  to  each  other  in  a  secondary  serial  relation,  as,  for  example, 
does  the  root  segment  of  the  leg  of  a  lobster  to  the  root  segment 
of  one  of  its  swimming  appendages, 

13-  Parts  which  stand  to  each  other  in  a  tertiary  serial  relatiotit 
as  being  annexed  to  such  subordinate  serial  homologues  as  stand 
to  each  other  in  a  secondary  serial  relation. 

14.  Special  homologues  which  are  parte  existing  in  different 
animals,  but  belonging  to  the  same  special  akelet^l  category — as*  €^^ 
the  nail  of  a  man's  middle  toe  and  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

15.  General  homologues,  which  are  parts  belonging  to  the  same 
general  skeletal  category — as,  €*g,y  when  we  say  of  a  part  that  it  is  a 
limb,  or  of  another  that  it  is  a  rib,  or  of  a  tliird  that  it  is  a  vertebra. 
We  may  distinguish,  then,  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  relatipn* 
sliip,  which  are  severally  perceived  according  as  the  mind  is  directed 
along  one  line  of  inquiry  or  another,  and  whether  concerning 
different  individuals  or  different  parte  of  the  same  individuaL 

Now,  we  contend  that  it  is  against  reason  to  suppose  that  mere 
indefinite  variation,  together  with  the  **  survival  of  the  fittest,** 
could  ever  have  built  up  all  these  serial,  lateral,  and  other 
homologies  ivithout  the  action  of  some  innate  power  or  tendency 
6o  to  build  up  possessed  by  the  organism  itself  in  each  case. 

What  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  symmetry  of  those 
liiwly  but  beautiful  organisms,  the  AcanthomHrw,  a  symmetr}*  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  external  cause  I  Hardly,  if  at 
all  less  wonderful,  is  the  radial  symmetry  of  the  Echinoderms  (the 
sea-stars,  sea-eggs,  and  sea-urcliins)  with  their  multitudifious 
variety  of  component  parte.  If,  then,  internal  forces  can  build 
up  such  varied  structures  as  these,  they  may  well  be  also  cupabte 
of  producing  the  various  seriaL  lateral,  and  vertical  symmetries 
which  higher  animals  exliibit. 

We  may  next  consider  whether  there  are  not  other  extenial 
evidences  (besides  the  homologies  themselves)  of  the  e^^  of 

such  an  internal  power,  by  the  action  of  which  these  lite 

"  likenesses^*  may  be  conceived  to  be  brought  about.  It  is  hero 
contended  that  there  u  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  some 
iBUch  special  internal  power,  which  evidence  may  be  gatfaoreil 
from  three  sources:  1,  Comparative  anatomy;  2,  the  ficieiice  of 
monstrous  births,  or  teratology ;  and  3,  the  science  of  dbeased 
'  Btmctures,  or  pathology. 

First,  as  to  comparative  anatomy,  one  example  may  be  selected 
^  where  others  can  be  easily  adduced,  if  required,* 


I 


; 


For<4lior«  foe  *'  Q^neala  of  Species/'  ^^^V*  ^<J^' 
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On  the  lijT)o thesis  of  evohiiion,  tortoises  mufit  be  reckoned  as 
very  far  indeed  from  being  the  first  and  earliest  kinds  of  quad- 
rupeds. Yet  certain  tortoises  exhibit  the  most  extraordinary 
resemblance  and  correspondence  between  their  anterior  and 
posterior  limbs.  This  degree  of  likeness  and  correspondence, 
then,  must  be  the  effect  of  a  spontaneous  development,  and  cannot 
be  merely  due  to  inheritance,  because  it  does  not  exist  in  other 
forms  which,  upon  evolutionary  principles,  are  more  nearly  related 
to  the  hypothetical  root-forms. 

As  to  teratolog3%  it  is  notorious  that  serially  homologous  parts 
tend  to  be  similarly  affected — great  toes  shamig  abnormalities 
of  structure  vdth  thimibs,  and  ankles  with  ipni^ts,  knees  witli 
elbows,  and  so  on.  Professor  Burt  Wilder  has  recorded  six  cases 
in  wliich  both  the  little  fingers  and  both  the  little  toes  were  simi- 
larly affected,  and  one  case  in  which  serial  symmetry  was  alouu 
exhibited,  the  right  little  finger  and  the  right  little  toe  being  the 
only  ones  affected*  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  instructive 
instances  are  those  in  which  the  feet  of  pigeons  or  fowls  are 
abnormally  feathered^  or,  as  it  is  termed,  furnished  with  "  boots," 
These  extra  feathers  are  developed  along  the  very  parts  of  the 
foot  which  correspond  to  (i.e.  are  serially  homologous  mth)  tliose 
parts  of  the  bird's  hand  which  bear  the  wing-feathers,  so  that 
these  ''boots*'  are  plainly  a  serial  repetition  of  the  true  wing- 
feathers.  These  foot-feathers  have,  indeed,  been  sometimes 
known  to  exceed  the  wing-feathers  in  length.  Moreover,  these 
foot-feathers  resemble  the  true  wing-feathers  in  stiiictnre,  and 
are  quite  unlike  the  down  which  naturally  clothes  the  legs  of 
such  birds  as  grouse  and  owls.  But  there  is  a  more  striking 
oon-espondence  still,  for  in  pigeons  which  are  thus  '*  booted*'  the 
two  outer  digits  (toes)  become  more  or  less  connected  by  skin, 
as  is  also  the  case  with  the  corresponding  digits  of  the  pigeon's 
bimd. 

As  regards  pathologj'',  Sii*  James  Paget  has  declared,  speaking 
of  synmietrical  diseases,  that  *^  a  certain  morbid  change  of  stmc- 
tnre  on  one  side  of  the  body  is  repeated  in  the  exactly  corre- 
ffponding  part  of  the  opposite  side" — i.e.,  we  have  a  spontaneous 
manifestation  of  lateral  homology.  In  the  pelvis  of  a  certain  lion 
affected  with  a  kind  of  rheumatism  Sir  James  remarked  a  deposit 
which  had  formed  a  pattern  more  complex  and  irregular  than  the 
spots  upon  a  map,  while  not  one  spot  or  line  on  one  side  failed 
to  be  represented  with  daguerreotype  exactness  on  the  other. 
He  also  considers  that  parts  which  are  serially*  as  w^ell  as  those 
which  are  laterally  homologous,  are  hkely  to  be  affected  in  a 
similar  manner.  Such  serially  homologous  parta  are  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  foot,  and  these  are 
likely  to  be  both  modified  ia  the  samo  manner,  as  also  are  the 
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palms  and  soles,  tho  elbows  and  knees,  together  with  the  other 
serially  corresponding  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs. 

What  explanation  can  be  offered  of  these  phenomena  ?  To  saj 
that  they  exhibit  a  ^nutritional  relation,"  brought  about  by  a 
*^  balancing  of  forces,"  is  but  another  statement  of  the  fact^  and 
affords  no  explanation  of  it  whatever.  The*  changes  are,  of  course^ 
brought  about  by  a  **  nutritional"  process,  and  the  symmetry  is 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  **  balance  of  forces ;"  but  to  say  so  is 
to  affirm  a  truism.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
*<  nutritional  balancing  f  It  seems  impossible  not  to  concede  the 
existence  of  an  internal  force.  K  this  power  be  referred,  as  it 
seems  Mr.  Spencer  would  refer  it,  to  certain  physiological  units 
of  which  he  imagines  each  organism  to  be  composed,  it  must 
none  the  less  1)0  recognized  as  an  innate  power,  possessed  by 
such  units,  of  inheriting  the  effects  of  ancestral  modification.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Spencer^s  reference.  It 
seems  easier,  simpler,  and  more  consonant  with  known  facts,  to 
recognize  in  each  organism  as  a  whole  (which  is  visibly  a  uniiy) 
an  innate  power,  tending  to  development  of  a  special  kind,  though 
the  actual  results  of  the  developing  force  must  be  modified  by  the 
external  conditions  which  happen  to  exist  in  each  case  during 
the  process  of  development. 

Amongst  the  results  of  the  recognition  of  such  innate  powers 
and  tendencies  are  an  increased  support  to  Teleology  and  a  re- 
habilitation of  "  Philosophical  Anatomy."  With  such  recognition, 
indeed,  it  is  much  less  difficult  than  without  it,  to  conceive  (if 
"purpose"  in  nature  be  recognized  at  all)  that  results  which 
become  manifest  only  at  last,  and  after  complex  changes  which  do 
not  seem  to  foreshadow  them,  may  have  been  latent  and  pre- 
ordained from  the  first. 

When  **  Philosophical  Anatomy  "  fell  in  general  esteem,  in  the 
manner  already  related,  it  did  not  fall  alone.  Teleology— or  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes — ^had  been  a  favourite  subject  with  Pro- 
fessor Owen ;  and  with  Teleology,  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
appeared  to  many  to  wage  a  battle  h  cutrance.  It  was  not  that  this 
or  that  explanation  was  disputed ;  but  the  whole  conception  fell 
into  utter  disesteem,  and  the  **  purposelessness "  of  the  organio 
world  (which  became  with  some  persons  almost  an  article  of  faith) 
has  come  to  form  a  special  branch  of  study,  with  its  proper  scientific 
title  of  **  dysteleology." 

This  materialistic  and  atheistic  spirit  of  negation  has  be^i, 
however^  modified,  and  seems  destined  to  be  .more  affected  here- 
after, by  that  very  study  which  at  first  came  so  aptly  to  its  aid. 

The  further  prosecution  of  embryological  research,  seemingly  so 
fatal  to  "  Philosophical  Anatomy"  in  its  earlier  form,  is  calculated 
to  have  this  anti-materiaUstic  effect.     The  mazy  complexity  of 
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developmental  cliangee,  the  half-revealed  affiuities,  thus  seen  to 
radiate  in  all  directions,  have  convinced  more  than  one  ol*  our  most 
eminent  observem  that  no  series  of  hap4iazard  changes  is  thus 
ofierod  to  their  ken,  but  that  they  have  before  tliem  the  evidences 
of  an  orderly  and  pre-detenuined  evolution.  One  such  observer^  at 
least,  has  been  thus  turned  from  craes  materialism,  if  not  to 
theism,  yet  to  the  beUef  in  a  Pantheistic  Demiurge  ever  weaving 
Protean  matter  into  structures,  the  cross  relations  and  affinities  of 
which  are  too  complex  for  the  sharpest  of  human  observers  to 
unravel.    Thus,  time  has  brought  about  strange  changes. 

"  Jam  redit  ot  Virgo,  rodount  Satiiniia  rpgna." 

From  the  same  professorial  chair  whence  Professor  Owen,  in 
1849,  promulgated  his  ^^ews  as  to  ♦*  Philosophical  Anatomy," 
his  unwearied  opponent^  Professor  Huxley,  in  1870,  gave  out  in 
turn  his  quasi-vertebral  theory  of  the  skull,  followed  four  years 
later  by  Pmfessor  Parker.  Moreover,  Professor  Huxley  has  not 
only  eloquently  proclaimed  the  complete  compatibihty  of  **  Teleo- 
logy** with  '*  Evolutionism,"  but  even  the  utter  impotence  of 
the  latter  to  weaken,  in  however  small  a  degree,  the  position  of 
the  teleologist.  If  such  results  are  admitted  by  those  who  are  at 
once  zealous  evolutionists  and  eminent  advocates  of  the  supremo 
importance  of  the  study  of  development,  they  may  well  be  yet 
more  apparent  to  those  who,  on  piinciple,  deny  that  the  study  of 
development  is  the  one  key  whereby  may  be  unlocked  the  mys- 
teries of  animal  organization.  Useful,  highly  useful  in  its  degree. 
as  is  the  study  of  development,  its  impoi-tance  eecmB  to  us  to  have 
been  of  late  somewhat  over-estimated.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it 
ie  manifest  that  if  our  embiyological  researches  be  carried  back  as 
far  as  possible,  we  shall  not  find  in  the  incipient  germ  any  avail- 
able characters  at  alU  while  at  later  stages  diversities  in  the 
interpretation  of  nascent  structures  are  almost  always  possible. 
In  back-boned  animals,  when  the  skull  begins  to  assume  the  con- 
sistence of  cartilage,  the  meaning  of  the  initial  changes  of  that 
process  must  be  elucidated  through  the  changes  which  take  place 
at  subsequent  stages.  Thus  Professor  Huxley  has  lately*  testi- 
fied, referring  to  the  development  of  the  skull  of  the  American 
gilled-eft  Merwhranchst  that,  in  his  opimon,  '*  No  definite  answer 
can  be  given*'  to  the  question  whether  the  trabeculae  "grow 
into  adjacent  tissues,  as  a  tree  pushes  its  roots  into  the  soiV*  or 
whether  their  appjarent  extension  does  not  ••  arise  rather  from 
a  chondrification  of  the  pre-existing  tissue  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  trabecular  cartilage  ?*' 

Secondly,  when  ossification  begins  to  set  in,  the  meaning  of  the 


*  See  Proooedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  for  1874,  P«rt  ii,  p.  199, 
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eeveral  ossific  centres  as  they  arise  must  be  interpreted  by  tlieif 
later  st^geR,  or  subsequent  adult  conditions  in  the  same  animal  or 
in  other  animals.  How  else  could  epiphyses  ever  be  discriminated 
from  other  oasific  centres  1  Again,  the  circumstance  of  a  bono  or 
caitilage  maMng  its  appearance  as  a  single  element  may  in  any 
case  be  due  to  the  jimction  of  its  incipiently  distinct  parts  at  a 

Iperiod  anterior  to  possible  observation — ^in  other  words,  it  may 
be  made  up  of  paiis  which  are  called  connate — t.e,  never  distinct 
to  obBervatiun,  tliougli  judged  from  analogy  to  be  essentially 
multiple.  Of  such  rationally  inferred  but  invisible  dlBtinctness 
botany  offers  us  a  multitude  of  examples.  The  stages  passed 
through  by  the  larvai  of  moths  and  butterflies  throw  but  a 
doubtful  Kght  on  their  adult  condition;  and  what  misleading 
ideas  might  not  be  suggested  by  the  development  of  the  Sitaris 
beetle?  Tliis  insect,  instead  of  at  fii*st  appearing  in  its  grub 
stage,  and  then  after  a  time  putting  on  the  adult  form,  is  at  first 
active  and  furnished  u-ith  six  legs,  two  long  antennae,  and  four 

•eyes.  Hatched  in  the  nests  of  bees,  it  at  first  attaches  itself  to 
one  of  the  males,  and  then  crawls,  when  an  opportunity  offers, 
upon  a  female  bee.  When  the  female  bee  lays  hfr  eggs,  the 
young  Sitaris  springs  upon  them  and  devours  them.     Then,  losing 

fits  eyes,  legs,  and  antennce,  it  sinks  into  an  ordinary  grublike 
form,  and  feeds  on  honey,  ultimately  undergoing  another  transfor- 

'mation,  re-acquiiing  its  legs  and  antennae,  and  emerging  a  periect 
beetle.  Surely  the  results  of  development  are  as  much  to  be 
considered  as  are  its  earlier  stages.  We  are  far  indeed  from  deny- 
ing that  the  study  of  embryology  is  of  great  importance,  that  the 
investigation  as  to  ''how  tilings  become  '*  is  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  inquiry ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is  all-important,*     Aristotle 

[  declares  the  essence  of  a  thing  to  be  **  what  it  is  to  be/*  and  the 

(outcome  of  development  is,  to  our  mind,  tfte  important  nmtiar.    If 

Itbe  apes  of  the  old  world,  and  of  the  new,  have  descended  from 


*  The  wide-iproad  tendoncjr  now  existing  to  aacrifice  othor  And  more  important  eon- 

I  lidorfttions,  to  considoratioua  as  to  origin,  i§  noted  by  Mr,  Morloy,  Jn  liw  work  on  **  Com* 

I  promiflt.'/*  1S74     He  teUa  ua  (p.  3B) :    *'  Gnriosity  with  referoEio^  to  origins,  U  (or 

TariouB  reaAona  tbo  moat  marked  element  among  modem  Kcientiflc  tondencie^L  .  .  ,  , 

Character  ia  considered  loss  with  roferonco  to  ita  absolnte  qualities,  than  aa  an  inter* 

•sting  icena,   atrewn  with  sonttered    rudimenta,  aurrirald,  inherited  pnMlispofitiottlk 

Opinions  are  counted  rather  as  phenomena  to  bo  explained  than  a«  matters  of  truth  or 

^  falnehood.     Of  naages  wo  are  beginning,  first  of  all,  to  think  whore  they  <?0'  xad 

I  aecondarily^  whother  they  are  the  moat  fitting  and  eoavcnient  that  men  c .  .  to 

I  Accept.     In  the  last  century,  men  aaked  of  a  belief  or  a  etory,  Ib  it  true  /      V\  ••  now 

[  Rflk,  How  did  men  come  to  tako  it  for  true?      In  abort,  the  relations  amoitjj^  soelal 

^pbeiiOfmena  which  now  engage  most  attention^  are  relations  of  original  ao'^"-'--    •^-•hAr 

than  those  of  actual  consistency  in  theory,  and  actual  (Itneea  in  practice*  'v«« 

l<rf  the  curnmt  method  are  more  concomod  with  the  pedigree  and  genealo.  -  .^o* 

tions  of  an  idea,  than  with  ita  own  proper  goodneaa  or  badneea,  ita  strengtii  ur  iU  woak- 

aess.**     The  author  goes  on  to  show,  fromhia  point  of  view,  some  of  tbo  eviW  iiti«»i!4a]it 

im  thiaoMtbod,  such  aa,  "its  tendency,  if  nncorrectod,  to  make  meri     '       '  lax* 

ting  anything  like  absolute  quality  into  their  propositi onV'  and  ^^  :  t^ 

robnatnesi  and  inltiattTe  in  the  light  of  superfluities  with  whioh  a  Wv^^..   Lui<v  ^,^^i  ^  by 

€ToIatioQ  can  tery  well  diapenee/' 
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radically  differeiit  stocks,  are  they  on  that  account  not  to  be 
clashed  together  as  apes '{  If  it  tiinis  out  that  birds  have  come, 
not  from  owe  but  seveml  distinct  reptilian  aourcefl,  are  they  not 
nil  juBt  as  much  and  as  truly  **  birds  **  for  all  such  divergence  in 
origiu  1 

Our  view  as  to  each  organiem  is,  that  it  is,  dynamically  con- 
nidtTed,  a  single  form  or  force,  wliich  the  human  mind  is  unable  to 
thoroughly  comprehend  and  appreciate.  Partial  apprehensions  of 
it  are  to  be  obtained  by  different  modee  of  study^nd  contemplation 
— one  such  mode  being  the  study  of  the  development  of  such 
organism.  But  a  gynthesis  of  all  our  modes  of  study  is  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  our  obtaining  the  least  imperfect  appre- 
hension wliich  is  possible  for  us  of  auy  animal  or  plant.  Wo 
caimot  grasp  it  in  its  totaUty  and  unity — in  ite  essence — we  can 
auly  comprehend  it  approximatively,  as  we  approach  it,  intellec- 
tually, on  as  many  different  sides  as  wo  can,  and  as  nearly  as  we 
can. 

To  retui-n  to  the  question  of  the  vertebml  or  non-vertebral 
nature  of  the  skull :  the  result  of  all  the  conti-oversy  on  the  subject, 
up  to  the  present  time  is  tliat  such  VL*rtebraI  nature  may  be 
affirmed  in  one  sense  and  denied  in  another,  according  to  the  lino 
of  thought  which  is  followed. 

The  whole  body  of  eveiy  animal  with  a  distinct  skidl  and  back- 
bone exists  at  first  as  a  rounded,  almost  stmctureless  mass  of 
tissue,  in  wliich  the  first  clear  indication  of  such  animal  is  a 
longitudinal  furrow  marking  the  place  of  the  future  spinal  marrow 
and  brain.  Beneath  this  furrow  a  rod  made  up  of  cells  (the 
chorda  dorsalis)  Comes  to  lay  the  fomidation  of  the  future  spinal 
calmnn.  From  each  side  of  the  groove  a  fold  extenda  up- 
wards, the  two  folds  being  called  the  lamina!  dormlts^  and 
these  folds  meeting  together  above,  forai  a  canah  It  is  within 
that  part  of  the  lamincB  dorsales  which  form  the  spine,  that 
first  the  cartilages,  then  the  bones^  are  developed  which  form 
the  sides  of  the  vertebral  arches.  Similarly,  it  is  within  that 
part  of  the  laminw  dormles  which  form  the  ekuU  that  first  the 
caitilagea  and  then  the  bones  are  developed  which  form  the  sides 
of  the  skull  arches,  and  thus  there  is  an  undeniable  similarity 
between  these  two  paiis.  Moreover,  in  subsequent  development, 
the  bones  of  the  skull — especially  in  the  higher  aminaU — ^present  a 
singular  reminiscence  of  vertebrae  in  the  three  serially  successive 
arches  which  they  form.  Certainly,  if  the  essence  of  vertebraa 
consistA  in  their  being  a  series  of  bony  rings  fitted  together,  and 
enclosing  the  nervous  centres  along  the  dorsal  region  of  the  frame, 
then  it  must  be  asserted  that  the  sktdl  is  in  part  composed  of  three 
bony  vertebree. 

In  certain  fishes  the  transition  from  the  spinal  coluimi  to  the  skull 
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18  80  gradual  tliat  it  is  e4iey  to  mistake  part  of  that  column  for  part 
of  the  ekiiU,  Thus,  in  the  aturgoon,  the  cartilaginous  ropreeenia- 
tiveB  of  time  vertebrae  coalesce  into  one  mass  with  the  cartilaginons 
ekull ;  and  in  the  Siluroid  fish  Bogrus  the  bony  vertebrae  next  the 
hctad  are  greatly  expanded,  and  joiu  each  other  hy  the  same  mode 
of  union  (by  suture)  as  do  ti-ue  ciunial  bones,  and  thi^  shown  how 
nndoubted  vertebiiw  may  simulate  cranial  walls, 

There  are»  however,  various  elements  which  enter  ,...,.  the 
composition  of  tho  brain-case  (or  skull),  wliich  do  not  enter  into 
that  of  the spinal-man-ow-case  (or  veiiebral  colunm),  and  there  aro 
differences  as  to  development ;  but,  after  all,  the  existence  of  a 
remarkable  secondary  and  induced  resemblance  between  these 
skeletal  parts  is  imdeniable. 

As  to  development^  it  has  alwajTi  been  affirmed  tliaU  whilo  tU© 
spinal  colunm  is  essentially,  and  m  almost  its  earliest  stagey  a 
eerially  segmented  structure,  the  primitive  skull  presents  no  eerial 
segmentation.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  parts  which  temporariljr 
or  permanently  represent  in  cartilage  the  bony  skull  are  never 
serially  segmented ;  and  more  than  thi%  the  cartilaginous  pr^ 
cursors  of  the  bones  on  one  side  may  be  completely  separated  by 
an  inteffipace  of  softer  subBtance  from  their  fellows  of  tlie  opposite 
side — ^a  single  fore-and-aft  segmentation  in  the  skull  thus  violently 
contrasting  with  the  manifold  transverse  segmentation  of  the 
le.  But  a  most  interesting  point  has  lately  been  notiocd* — 
namely,  that  in  the  yomig  eft  and  Axolotlt  before  the  base  of  tho 
fiiture  skidl  has  become  cartilaginous,  an  indication  of  transverse 
segmentation  is  to  be  traced  m  the  soft  tissue  of  that  region^ — a 
proof  of  what  oversights  may  be  committed  by  relying  too  hastily 
on  development  as  our  guide.  The  continuous  chondrification 
of  the  base  of  the  skull  before  observed  had  led  to  a  denial  of 
11  fundamental  transverse  segmentation  of  that  region  by  th^ 
'opponents  of  the  vertebral  theory  of  the  skull,  wliile  the  assertois 
of  that  theory  regarded  such  eontiuiiity  as  an  induced  and  adaptive 
masking  of  a  segmentation  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  iutdleci^ 
though  not  to  tJiat  of  the  sense.  The  latter  view  now  tlinis  out 
to  have  been  tho  right  one,  and  a  latent  tendency  speculatively 
di\djied  has  now  been  to  a  ceiiain  extent  made  palpably  evident* 
How  many  other  latent  tendencies  may  not  exist  which  never 
render  themselves  \nsiblc  to  sense  t  Might  it  not  be  coateoded 
that  the  ultimate  segmentation  of  the  bony  cranium  of  mammak  ia 
one  mode  of  expression,  disgnised  and  highly  modified,  of  such 
latent  earliest  tendency  to  serial  segmentation  ? 

But  most  striking  of  all  recent  phenomena  concerning  the  Tcrle- 
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bral  archetype  is  the  expUcit  return  just  made  by  Professor  Huxloy  * 
to  the  conception  bo  long  ago  advocated  by  Profeeeor  Owen,  that 
eerial  segmentation,  however  latent  and  disguised,  extended 
primitively  and  fundamentally  to  quite  the  anterior  end  of  the  head* 
The  first-narned  Profeesor  now  advocates  the  %new  that  we  have  an 
approxiniation  to  the  early  foi-m  of  the  vertebrate  Bkiill  m  tliat 
very  exceptional  little  fish  the  Lancelet  (Amphioxm)^  in  which  the 
front  end  of  the  body  is,  like  all  the  rest  of  it,  made  up  of  a  series 
of  similar  segments,  although  the  part  re  presenting  the  bodieB 
of  the  vertebrae  of  higher  animak  is  itself  nuRegmented.  The 
general  reBcmblanee  of  the  new  concrete  type  of  Professor  Huxley 
to  the  old  type,  as  exhibited  in  the  well-known  plate  of  Profesaor 
Owen'e  book  on  the  archetype  of  the  vertebral  skeleton,  is  striking 
enough* 

It  ifi  none  the  leee  true  that  there  are  profound  differences  be- 
tween the  two  conceptions.  According  to  the  recently  put  forth 
view,  the  skull  of  the  higher  vei-tebrates  is  really  made  up  of 
something  less  than  twenty  segments,  each  of  which  has  a  mor- 
phological  value  equivalent  to  a  spinal  vertebra  -with  its  annexed 
parts*  Again,  the  recent  conception  does  not  repose  so  much 
upon  a  speculative  basis,  but  presents  us  with  an  apparently 
concrete  type  instead  of  an  abstract  ideaL  And  yet  even  the 
concrete  Amphioxus  must  after  all  be  idealized  to  serve  as  the 
type  of  vertebrate  structure,  since  in  ear-structure  it  is  strangely 
defective,  and,  though  its  body  is  segmented  as  a  whole,  the  central 
part  of  the  spinal  column  is  not  segmented,  but  presents,  like  the 
embryos  of  the  higher  animals,  a  continuous  chor^du  dorsalts. 

The  conception  of  cranial  vertebrce,  then,  like  conceptions  of 
serial,  bilateral,  special,  and  general  homology,  all  forming  parts  of 
*•  Philosophical  Anatomy,''  are  subjective  appreliensjons  of  relations 
which  hare  an  objective  existence  in  nature.  Such  conceptions 
are  simOar  to  our  conceptions  of  **  types,''  the  very  name  of  which 


•  See  Proc^diDgs  of  the  Koyal  Society,  No,  157,  p.  127.  The  author's  ilotennin»tioii 
of  the  homologies  he  jseeke  to  eetu-hluhf  rests  entiroly  iipoD  theooostiincy  of  fioaition  of  the 
vthm  polaii  which  he  ha»  selected  us  hla  fixed  poinl.  A  cert«iii  ho^iiatiou  id  adaooting 
to  the  new  riew  may  tia  justiflod  by  the  nbeoaoe  (aa  fjir  as  yet  knourn)  of  the  aadjfcory 
organ  in  tho  amphioxua.  If  thore  is  ooo  thing  which  is  coa^tiiiit  in  the  vt^rtobrata  it  is 
the  auditory  capsule,  and  th©  tigurea  on  the  paper  referred  to,  show  it  relutiTely  largest 
in  the  youngeat  oondition  of  the  amKnoosboii  cho«en  for  comp&riftou.  Th»)  distribution 
of  the  cranial  nerros  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  afford  dociaiva  characters,  since  as  there  ore 
myotomes^  if  norvea  aro  auppllod  te  them  laterally  from  a  central  ncrTOiia  tmnk,  each 
nerre  must  divido  into  a  doraal  and  a  ventral  branoh  to  Rupply  eaoh  mnseular  eeg- 
meat  Similarly  nenrous  eupply  muut  bo  sent  to  the  front  end  of  the  body,  and  if  the 
fio-callod  pye-spot  of  atnphioxns  be  an  eye-apot^  tho  circumstanco  that  thifl  norve  pasneit 
orer  st,  though  a  striking  fact,  is  scarcely  Hufficieni  to  ideolify  it  with  the  ophthalmic 
^:'  •  -^n  of  the  fifth  nervo  of  fiahos  and  bighor  Tortcbrat«B. 

cmstantly  increasing  number  of  instances  of  tho  independent  origin  of  similar 
ires  oakes  us  think  it  far  from  impossible  that  vertehnkte  genetic  alfinity  may  He 
atlount  AS  much  in  the  direction  of  the  annelid  worms  ss  in  that  of  tha  aseidinna,  and  that 
tbere  are  hardly  yet  data  to  detsrmtn^  which  of  the  curious  relationslups  f^&hibitefl  by 
the  Laneelet  aro  due  to  genetic  aifinjty,  which  to  hemophuy,  and  which  perhupH  loe^tily 
to  degradation. 
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16  distasteful  to  so  many.  It  is  true  that  types,  cm  typ€9^  are  not 
real  objective  entities.  But  thougli,  as  tji^es,  they  are  ideals  they 
have  none  the  less  a  basis  in  reality.  The  fact  that  they  have  no 
complete  concrete  being  as  types,  is  no  more  a  reason  for  refusing 
to  recognize  their  existence  than  is  the  non-existence  objectively 
of  species,  as  apecieft,  a  reason  for  refusing  to  recognize  the  indi^ 
\ndual  realizatimi  of  a  species,  to  make  use  of  zoological  aud 
botanical  specific  names.  The  acceptance  of  the  theorj^  of  evohi- 
tion  forms  no  bar  to  the  reception  of  that  view  wliich  representa 
aU  organic  forms  as  having  been  created  according  to  certain 
fixed  ideal  types.  The  two  beliefs,  far  from  being  reciprocally 
exclusive,  can  and  do  co-exist  in  perfect  harmony  in  one  and  the 
same  individual  mind. 

But  have  the  conceptions  of  philosophical  anatomy  any  other 
existeuce  besides  that  subjective  existence  in  the  human  mind, 
and  that  objective  foimdation  in  the  natural  world,  neither  of 
which  can  be  denied?  The  answer  to  this  must  depend  upon 
tlie  pliilosophical  system  of  him  who  answei-s  the  question,  and 
especially  on  his  acceptance  of  and  lua  mode  of  concei\4ng  a  first 
cause. 

The  teaching  of  what  we  believe  to  be  tnie  philosophy,  is  that 
the  types  shadowed  forth  to  our  intellects  by  material  existences* 
are  copies  of  divine  originals,  and  respond  to  protot^^jal  ideas  in 
God,  Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  God,  or  who  deny  that 
we  can  know  anything  as  to  such  existence,  may,  of  course,  con- 
sistently enough  deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  such  prototypal 
ideas.  On  the  other  Iiand,  the  teacliing  referred  to  han  been 
ridiculed  as  if  the  mainta.inei's  of  it  must  necessarily  either  pretend 
to  possess  some  far-reaching  intellectual  power  not  shared  by  most 
natumUsts,  or  else  assert  that  the  very  natTU'al  phenomena  were 
themselves  sufficient  to  make  manifest  such  transcendent  concep- 
tions. But,  in  fact,  the  acceptance  of  such  protot^'pal  ideas  follows 
as  a  consequence,  not  upon  the  investigation  of  inutional  nature 
<K>nsidered  by  itself,  but  upon  its  investigation  conisidered 
as  a  portion  of  one  great  whole,  of  wliich  the  human  mind, 
endowed  -with  inteUigence  and  free-will,  forms  a  part^  and  which 
is  consequently  to  be  viewed  as  the  creation  of  God.  Let  the 
idea  of  God  be  once  accepted,  and  then  it  becomes  simply  a 
truism  to  say  that  the  mind  of  the  Deity  contains  all  thut  exists 
in  the  human  mind,  and  infinitely  more.  Thus  it  is  that  uuch 
human  conceptions,  gathered  from  nature,  must,  so  considered,  be 
asserted  to  be  ideas  in  the  divine  nund  also,  just  as  evety 
separate  individual  that  has  been^  is,  or  shall  be,  is  preseot  to  the 
same  mind.  Nay,  more,  such  human  conceptions  can  be  but  faint 
and  obscure  adumbrations  of  corresponding  ideas  which  must  exist 
in  perfection  and  in  fulness  in  the  mind  of  God. 
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We  have  seen  that  even  by  viewing  organisms  from  all  the 
points  of  view  possible  to  ns,  we  can  but  attain  to  a  very  imper- 
fect comprehension  of  such  organisms.  But  the  wider  and  wider 
generalizations  of  broader  and  better-informed  minds  continually 
advance  our  power  of  comprehension.  All  then  who  admit  that 
the  natural  world  is  the  product  of  a  divine  mind  must  also  admit, 
since  such  mind  is  infinitely  above  all  human  minds,  that  it 
possesses  in  perfection  what  the  most  perfectly  developed  human 
minds  possess,  as  it  were,  in  germ. 

Thus  viewed,  the  questions  of  philosophical  anatomy  acquire  a 
fresh  value,  and  it  becomes  plain  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  who,  years  ago,  forced  questions  such  as  these  upon 
willing  and  imwilling  ears.  Not  less  plain  is  the  justification 
which  the  most  modem  views  afibrd  them.  Platonic  and  peripa- 
tetic conceptions  are  far  indeed  from  having  been  overthrown 
by  the  rising  tide  of  a  revived  Ionian  philosophy — a  flood  of 
which  has  slightly  covered  part  of  our  land,  and  deeply  sub- 
merged GeiTOany.  Philosophical  anatomy,  types,  divine  proto- 
typal ideas  are  one  by  one  emerging  and  reappearing,  refreshed 
and  invigorated  by  the  bath  of  Darwinian  Evolutionism,  through 
which  they  have  been  made  to  pass.  It  is  again  becoming 
manifest  that  nature,  when  broadly  surveyed,  confirms  and  accords, 
with  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  though  never  without  a 
certain  want  of  minute  agreement,  so  opening  fresh  vistas,  which 
invite  the  intellect  to  further  advance,  and  to  the  solution  of  more 
and  more  recondite  problems  which  it  is  the  task  of  philosophical 
anatomy  perpetually  to  strive  after,  to  elucidate  in  part,  but  never,, 
in  this  life,  exhaustively  to  solve. 

St.  George  Mivart. 
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WHAT  is  tlie  right  attitude  which  modern  art  shottld  occupy 
in  relation  to  ancient  ai-t — ^that  of  imitation  and  repro- 
diictiontOr  that  of  eclecticism  and  adaptation?  If  this  qtiestian  has 
been  less  frequently  debated  in  the  province  of  literature  tlian  in 
the  prov-inces  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  it  is  no  nearer 
to  a  settlement ;  and,  while  hmnan  nature  remaine  unchan^^ed. 
the  tendency  of  some  minds  to  recede,  and  the  tendency  of  othent 
to  Jidvance,  must  inevitably  bring  about  a  recurrence  of  the  con- 
troversy. The  arguments  which,  to  the  advocate  of  progres*, 
seem  fatal  to  the  retrograde  doctrine,  may  thus  be  summed  up* 
The  art  of  a  given  age  must  be  considered  as  its  spontaneous, 
healthy  outcomei  the  genuine  expression  of  its  imagination^ 
thought,  and  culture,  its  emotions,  beliefs,  and  aspirations,  and 
appropriate  to  it  as  the  fmit  is  to  the  tree.  If  this  be  admitted, 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  art  of  an  age  cannot  be  dissevered  from 
it  without  violence,  or  appropriated  to  another  without  aiiifice. 
Its  spontaneity  and  genuineness  are  lost  in  the  literal  reproductiou 
of  its  forms  by  an  age  which  differs  from  that  which  produced  it 
in  the  essential  conditions  of  social  and  intellectual  life.  The 
right  course  is  prescribed  by  the  analogy  of  Nature,  wluch 
continually  advances  by  developing  new  varieties  from  ante- 
cedent types.  To  accord  with  its  practice,  Art  must  not  stagnate 
by  attempting  a  direct  imitation  of  past  forms,  but  accept  tliem 
only  as  outlines  of  structure,   of  wliich  such  features  as  arc 
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aemoeablo  to  exielitig  reqiiiremente  should  be  retamed,  and  upon 
the  ftamework  of  wliiek  such  modiBcatiouB  should  be  made  ad  are 
demanded  by  cliangi^H  ia  the  Btate  of  society,  or  the  Ruceosftive 
acquisitions  of  knowledgii  and  it^finement.  If  the  truth  of  this 
principle  were  generally  recognized^  the  art  of  each  new  epooh, 
while  preserving  the  traditions  of  all  preceding  epocliB,  would 
genuinely  represent  the  spirit  of  its  own  ;  and  attempts  to  revert 
from  the  healthy  art-life  of  the  present  to  the  modes  of  a  paatage, 
representing  obsolete  habita  of  thought  and  a  less  perfect  culture, 
would  be  denounced  as  barbarous  and  insincere.  Such  attemptfi 
can  only  be  pardonable  in  periods  when  Art  is  in  a  state  of 
decadence,  and  there  may  seem  no  hope  of  its  recovery  but  in 
recalling  the  memories  of  its  vigorous  youth.  Even  then  the 
<3xpedient  is  dangerous :  a  msh  interference  with  the  proceea  of 
nature,  which  is  likely  to  entail  the  penalty  of  abiding  sterility* 
In  most  cases  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  attempts  have  even 
this  semblance  of  justification,  or  to  credit  their  authors  with  any 
worthier  ambition  than  that  of  escaping,  at  all  risks^  from  the 
beaten  track,  an  ambition  which,  bo  far  from  being  healthy,  is 
itself  a  8j"Tnptom  of  the  decadence  against  which  it  affects  to 
rebel. 

An  appHcation  of  this  principle  may  be  made  in  one  of  tlie  minor 
fields  of  poetic  art.  The  conditions  under  which  our  ancient 
ballad-poetry  arose  are  tolerably  well  understood*  It  belongs  to 
a  primitive  state  of  society,  in  which  the  knowledge  of  letters  was 
restricted  to  a  select  class,  and  tradition  was  the  sole  vehicle  of 
history  to  the  mass  of  the  people ;  when  manners  were  iTider,  law 
lees  reverenced,  the  passiuns  more  unbridled,  the  utterance  of 
emotion  fmnker  and  loss  conventional  than  now*  Though  the 
writers  cannot  always  be  supposed  contemporary  with  the  events 
they  record,  they  unifoiTaly  address  a  sympathetic  audience,  whose 
standard  of  morality  or  sentiment,  and  level  of  eultiu-e^  little,  if  at 
aU,  difler  from  those  prevailuig  at  the  period  to  which  thcii* 
traditions  refer.  The  Border-minstrelsy,  for  example,  was  ob- 
viously written  for  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  the  moss^ 
troopers  whose  exploits  it  glorifies,  a  generatiim  to  whom  appeals 
to  a  higher  code  or  a  purer  taste  tlian  their  ancestors  accepted 
would  Iia ve  been  wholly  unintelligibl  e.  The  general  characteristics 
of  the  best  specnnens  that  remain  to  us,  whether  of  the  narrative 
and  legendary  ballad  or  of  the  lyrical  and  emotional  Ijallatl,  are 
an  unconscious  simpUcity  of  thought  and  language,  a  coarse  but 
vivid  realization  of  the  scenes  and  delineation  of  the  personages 
presentecL  They  show  few  marks  of  artistic  construction  or 
ornament^  beyond  a  rudimentary  sense  of  pictorial  expression,  and 
the  occasional  introduction  of  al>rupt  snatches  of  wild  fancy.  In 
those  cases  where  a  burden  is  added,  it  sei'ves  either  to  matk  ^^ 
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leading  motive  of  the  theme,  to  suggeet  the  mumoal  aocom* 
paniment  to  which  the  piece  was  set,*  or  that  **  rhytJun  of  the 
feet "  from  which  the  composition  first  took  its  name.t 

The  impossibility  of  restoring  the  conditions  under  which  this 
description  of  poetry  arose  does  not  oppose  any  obstacle  to  its 
sncceesful  cultivation  in  our  own  day,  if  the  piinciple  laid  Aovra 
be  duly  observed.  To  surrender  the  type  would  be  a  gratnitoiu*^ 
waste  of  means,  for  of  all  nan'ative  and  lyrical  forms,  it  is  the 
Bimplest  and  the  most  direct  in  its  effects.  The  testimony  borne 
to  its  potency  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  Addison,  and  the  authority 
for  whom  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  stood  sponsor,  would  be  unani- 
mously endorsed  to-day.  The  varnish  of  our  social  conventional- 
ism is,  after  all,  extremely  thin,  and  the  most  cultivated  audience 
cannot  listen  to  a  plain  story  of  heroism  or  of  pathos  without 
flushing  cheeks  and  brimming  eyes.  For  enshrining  the  memory 
of  any  grandly  heroic  achievement,  for  giving  utterance  to  any 
pure  emotion,  the  ballad  still  remains  the  most  appropriate 
vehicle.  When  a  modem  ballad-^\Titer  is  dealing  witJi  a  theme 
of  his  own  time,  or  of  a  period  but  little  anterior  to  it,  the 
standards  of  morality,  sentiment,  and  culture  to  which  he  appeals^ 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  such  as  are  currently  accepted. 
When  he  is  dealing  with  a  theme  of  a  remote  past,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  a  divided  duty*  While  restricted  to  a  general 
observance  of  the  etinictural  outlines  and  traditionary  usages  of 
the  form  he  is  employing,  and  bound  by  the  laws  of  dramatic 
propriety  to  intnide  no  ideas  into  the  minds  of  the  character 
whom  he  assumes  to  represent,  that  woidd  have  been  foreign  t^ 
the  spirit  of  the  agt?  selected,  he  is  equally  bound  to  remember ' 
that  the  audience  whom  he  addresses  is  not  composed  of  their 
contemporaries  but  of  his  own,  that  it  has  advanced  from  tlie 
intellectual  and  social  level  wliich  that  age  attained.  The 
same  rule  which  forbids  him  to  ignore  the  exigencies  of  thf 
past,  forbids  him  to  ignore  the  acquisitions  of  the  present. 
The  taste  that  was  satisfied  with  rude  exliibitions  of  mental  and  ' 
physical  power,  and  bare  suggestions  of  natuml  scenery,  lia« 
developed  an  appreciation  of  the  finer  traits  of  character  ani- 
subtler  corabioations  of  landscape;  the  ear  which  asked  fof 
nothing  better  than  a  rough  metrical  lilt^  and  a  coarse,  vigorous 
style,  has  become  accustomed  to  stricter  harmony  and  a  poliahed 

*  Cbnrles  Klngalej^B  anrmiAo  that  whflt  he  ca.1!b  *'  thoie  moaninglMS  rof r&mi,"  arf 
imiUted  from  the  notds  of  birdj»  (*^ProM  Idylli/'  p.  10),  19  too  faociful  to  beiir  oxAmiojM- 
tioiL  Of  the  oxELiupleB  which  ho  cite» — ^^  Bimiono  !  0  BinnoHe  V*  rep«fttd  tho  mu4ie«l 
nune  of  the  place  where  the  crime  recorded  occurred;  »*  With  Ji  hey  hllt>Ju,  %m\  %  ho^f 
lo  Ian,"  is  not  a  bad  attempt  to  tranalato  into  words  the  sound  of  the  nu: 
while  tho  andertonea  of  **FiD0  flowers  in  the  Talley,**  and  *'The  gre 
grow  wrely/' were  Bnrely  intoDded^  in  Mr.  AUingbam^s  words  {**Balhui  ow*,  u.^m-h^ 
at  once  to  "deepen  and  soften  the  tragedy  "  with  which  they  coutraat 

t  Ballad  from  halhrt  (Ital.)  to  danco  :  whenco  ball  and  baltrt  nrc  aluo  dorir^il. 
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diction.  In  endeavouring  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  require- 
Tnente,  he  will  find  himself  impelled  to  avoid  anything  like  a 
literal  reproduction  of  hie  models,  and  to  introduce  such  modifica- 
tions as  will  strictly  differentiate  the  work  of  the  nineteenth  from 
the  work  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  best  writers  of  our  time,  as  it  seems,  have  recognized  this 
necessity.  By  way  of  illustration,  we  may  select  for  comparison 
two  such  typical  specimens  of  the  ancient  and  modem  ballad  as 
"  The  Hunting  a*  the  Cheviaf'  and  Macaulay's  lay  of  "  Horatius/' 
The  comparison  has  been  almost  invited  by  the  modern  poet  him- 
self in  his  prefator}^  remarks,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
two  versions  of  the  ballad  referred  to  were  before  him  when  he 
wrote. 

The  analysis  which  Addison  made  of  the  later  and  inferior 
recension  of  **  Chevy  Chace*'  {Spectator^  ^ob.  70,  74)  necessarily 
omitted  features  which  the  discovery  of  the  original  has  since 
brought  to  light,  so  that  it  will  not  appear  presumptuous  to 
attempt  the  task  afresh. 

The  old  poet  plunges  at  once  into  his  theme  with  incomparable 
spirit : — 

'*  The  P^rse  owt  of  Northombftrknde, 

And  a  VOW6  to  Goil  majd  tie, 
Thftt  he  woldo  hunt  in  the  mountayuB 

Off  Cbyviat,  witbiti  dayes  thre, 
Id  tho  umagor  of  doaghtii  Doples, 

And  all  that  ever  with  him  be. 
The  fftttinte  liartes  in  nU  Cheriat 

H©  fifty d  ho  wold  kill^  and  cary  them  away  \ 
Be  my  leth,  Bivyd  the  doughty  Doglaa  ftgnyn, 

I  wyU  let  that  hontyng  yf  that  I  may/' 

This  vivacity  is  not  maintained  throughout,  btit  confined  to  the 
passages  which  record  feats  of  individual  prowess.  The  indica* 
tions  of  time  and  place,  however,  suffice  to  depict  the  scene  at  the 
expense  of  some  diflFoseness  and  repetition* 


**  This  begane  on  a  Monday  at  mom, 

In  Cheviat,  the  billys  60  he :  ...  . 
The  dry  vara  thorowe  the  woodes  wont, 

For  to  rcaa  the  dear ; 
Bomen  bickarte  uppcme  the  bent, 

With  thor  browd  ante  cleare. 
Then  the  wyld  thorowe  the  woodea  went, 

On  every  syde  ihear ; 
GreahondoB  ttiorowe  the  greyea  glent 

For  to  kyll  thear  dear. 
The  bogane  in  Chyviat,  the  hylB  above^ 

Yerly  on  a  Monynday,'* 


An  abrupt  turn  serves  to  change  the  situation.  The  Percy  has 
Just  gone  "  to  se  the  bryttlynge  off  the  deare/'  and  sworn  **  a 
gret  oth  *'  because  tlie  Douglas  has  not  kept  his  promise  : — 
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"  At  the  iMie  s  squyar  ol  Northombelondei 

Xiokyde  at  his  ha^d  f uU  ny, 
He  was  war  oththe  doughetieDogiiftscomyng;    • 

With  hini  a  ttilghti  XB^aiiy, 
.   Both  with  spear.  byU,  tod  brande,     ,  .       . 

Tt  was  a  mights  sight  to  s^.** 

The  suggestions  of  charactei:,  thotigh,  often  conventional,  leave 
upon  the  whole  a;  distinct  impression.  The  Douglas  is  always 
"  doughtfe/'bwt  touches  are  added^  to  expand  this  conceplion  of 
him.    B^  copies  in  riding  ahe^d  of  his  men:— 

**  HtB  «nn#r  c^tetyde  m  dyd  a  glodej 
A  bolder  bune  w^  noTer  borne.*' 

His  opening  speeidi  is  temperate ;  «nd  to.  the*  last  he  shows-  him- 
self magnanimous  and  unboastful.  With  a  brave  man's  aversion 
from  iifeedlesa  Uoodshedn—  ' 

^  To  kyil  all  l^ea  giltless  men, 
Alas  I  it  wear  great  pitt^  "— 

he  challenges  the  Percy  to  single  combats  •  As  *.*a  eaptayne  good 
yenoughe,"  he  disposes  his  force  to  the  best  advantage^^ 

**  The  Dogglas  pertyd  his  ost  in  tfare, 
Lyk  a  cheffe  cheften  off  pryde. 
With  snar  speres  off  myghtt^  tre, 
The  cam  in  on  every  syde.'* 

With  a  brave  man's  respect  for  his  foe,  when  he  thinks  he  has  the 
advantage,  he  proffers  him  an  earl's  ransom  as 

«  The  manf  idlysta  man    .    .     • 
That  ever  I  conqnoryd  in  filde  fightyng.** 

After  his  death-wound,  his  last  words   are   to   encourage    the 

survivors : — 

"  Fyghte  ye,  my  merry  men,  whyllys  ye  may, 
For  my  lyff  days  ben  gon." 

His  enemy's  characteristics  are  also  well  marked.  Though  an 
Englishman,  the  writer  does  not  fail  to  indicate  the  vein  of  boast- 
fulness  that  nms  through  the  heroic  mould.  It  is  seen  in  the 
vow  that  the  Percy  makes  at  the  outset,  the  great  oath  that  he 
swears  at  his  disappointment,  his  defiant  answer  to  the  Douglas — 

"  We  wyll  not  teU  the  what  men  we  ar^  he  says, 
Nor  whos  men  tiiat  we  bo  ; 
But  we  wyll  honnt  hear  in  this  chays, 
In  the  spyte  of  thyne  and  of  the ;" 

in  his  vehement  and  confident  rejoinder  to  his  foe's  courteous  and 
modest  challenge — 

**  Xowe  Criste's  cors  on  his  crowne,  sayd  the  lord  Pers^, 
ft  Whosoever  therto  saya  nay ; 

Be  my  troth,  doughty  Doj^las,  ho  says, 

Thow  shalt  never  so  that  day ; 
Nethar  in  Ynglande,  Skottlsnde,  nar  France, 

Nor  for  no  man  of  a  woman  born^ 
But  and  fortipio  be  my  chance, 
I  dar  met  him  on  m*u  for  on  T 
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and  isx  Mb  repetition  of  the  same  vaunt  when  the  Douglas  offers 
him  ransom.  The  generous  and  tender  side  of  his  nature,  qpeaks 
out  in  his  lament  when  the  Douglas  falls — 

^  The  Pbtb^  leanycle  on  his  hrande, 

And  aawe  the  Doglas  de ; 
He  tooke  the  dede  man  be  the  hande, 

And  Mjd,  Wo  j%  me  for  the ! 
To  have  savyde  thy  lyfiPe  I  wold  have  pertyd  with 

My  landes  for  yean  thre, 
For  ft  better  man  of  hart  nare  of  hande 

Was  not  in  all  the  nortix  eonntr^'^ 

The  minor  characters  are  sketched  by  a  few  bold  strokes. 
Wytharynton,  the  "squyar  off' Northumbarlande,"  who  protests 
against  the  Percy's  acceptance  of  the  Douglas'  challenge  that 


and  who 


"I  wyll  never  se  my  captayne  fyght  on  a  fylde, 
And  stand  myselffe  and  looke  on," 


**  When  both  his  leggis  wear  hewyne  yn  to, 
Tet  he  knyled  and  fonght  on  hys  kne  ;'* 


Sir  Hewethe  Mongonbyrry,  "  the  Skottishe  knyght,"  who,  when 
he  saw  his  chief  fall, 

''  rod  nppon  a  corsiare, 

Thronghe  a  hondrith  archery; 
He  never  styntyd  nar  never  blane, 

Tyll  he  earn  to  the  good  lord  Pers^. 
He  set  nppone  the  loi^i  Pers^ 

A  dynte  that  was  full  soare,  r 

With  a  snar  spear  of  a  myght^  tre, 

Clean  thorow  the  body  he  the  Pers^  bore;" 

"  Jamy  the  Skottishe  kyng,"  who,  when  he  hears  of  Douglsus' 
death, 

*^  His  handes  dyd  he  weal  and  wryng, 
He  sayd,  iUas,  and  woe  ys  me ! 
Snch  ano^r  captayn  Skottland  within. 
He  sayd,  y  f e&  ^nld  never  be ;" 

and  ^the  fourth  Hany  our  kyng,"  who  receives  news  of  the 
Percy's  death  with  the  ejaculation — 

**  GK>d  have  merci  on  his  soil    .    .    • 

Good  Lord,  yf  thy  wUl  it  be !        * 
I  have  a  hondrith  captayns  in  Tnglande,  he  sayd, 

As  good  as  ever  was  hee ; 
But  Pers^  and  I  brook  my  lyffe, 

Thy  death  well  quyto  shall  be.** 

Rude  as  the  handling  is,  the  consistent  delineation  in  each 
portrait  of  the  distinguishing  national  traits  will  not  escape 
notice. 

A  soldier's  familiarity  with  the  ghastly  sights  of  the  battle-field 
is  apparent  throughout  Ihe  poem,  and  no  deUcacy  prompts  him  to 
spare  his  hearers  such  detail  as  "  in  at  the  brest  bone,"  "thorow 
lyvar  and  longs  bothe,"  "with  his  hart  blood  the  wear  wete." 
There  is  Uttle  or  no  imagery,  but  clear  evidences  of  poetical 
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feeling  occur  in  the  twice-repeated  exclamation  which  realizes 
for  us  (as  Addison  has  pointed  out)  the  true  significance  of  the 
tragedy — 

^  The  chylde  may  roe  that  jb  anhome. 
It  was  tha  xnor  pitt^ ;" 

in  the  graphic  reference  to  the  incessant  feuds  by  which  it  was 
followed — 

*'  Ther  was  neyer  a  tym  on  the  march  partes 
Sen  the  Doglas  and  the  Pers^  met. 
But  yt  was  marvele,  and  the  redde  hlnde  ronne  not 
As  the  relive  doys  in  the  stret  ;** 

and  the  introduction  of  picturesque  local  touches — 

"  The  wear  home  along  hy  the  watter  a  Twyde, 
Yth  howndes  of  Tividale." 

"  Glendale  glytteryde  on  ther  armor  hryght, 
Over  castiU,  towar,  and  town." 

The  composition  is  quite  artless,  the  poet  dividing  it  into  two 
fyttes  with  the  avowed  intention  of  whetting  our  interest — "  Yet 
ys  there  mor  behynd  ;**  and  winding  up  with  a  common  devotional 
formula  that  would  have  been  equally  appropriate  in  any  other 
connection.  His  homeliness  of  style  will  speak  for  itself,  but  a 
note  may  be  made  of  one  or  two  mannerisms;  his  frequent 
repetitions,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  his  vaguely  con- 
ventional epithets  and  needless  expletives.  The  occurrence  of  the 
battle  on  "  a  Monynday  "  is  thrice,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  twice 
repeated.  We  are  again  and  again  reminded  that  it  took  place 
**  in  Chyviat,"  the  hilly  character  of  the  district  being  indicated 
four  times.  Such  an  adjective  as  **myghte"  does  duty  for  the 
**  meany  "  which  each  chieftain  brings  into  the  field,  and  for  the 
"  tre "  of  the  bow  or  spear  that  the  slayer  of  either  wieldB. 
"  Bright "  is  thrice  used  as  an  epithet  for  armour.  "  Worthe"  is 
given  to  two  knights  of  whom  one  is  fuiiher  commended  as  *'a 
knyght  of  great  renowen,"  a  phrase  subsequently  appUed  to  the 
EngUsh  king.  Expressions  such  as  "never  a  foot  wold  fle/' 
"shall  never  be,"  *''sad  and  soar,"  "the  mor  pittc,"  "hart  and 
hande,"  &c.,  are  in  Hke  manner  duplicated.  Still  more  frequent  is 
the  recurrence  of  "  he  sayd  "  in  the  dialogue,  of  "  good,"  "  full," 
"  y enough,"  "  ther,"  and  other  redundancies  in  description.  The 
unevenness  of  the  verse,  which,  after  occasional  efforts  to  maintain 
regularity  of  mecusure  and  cadence,  subsides  into  a  loose  jingK 
and  the  prevailing  monotony  of  the  rhymes,  are  features  that 
require  no  illustration. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dissect  the  modem  ballad  with  the 
same  minuteness,  but  may  suffice  to  note  what  features  of  hi» 
model  the  writer  adopts,  what  blemishes  he  avoids,  and  what 
graces  his  superior  advantages  enable  him  to  add.     Like  his  pre- 
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iecessor,  he  plunges  in  medias  r£»5,  projecting  the  scene  at  a  stroke, 
and  borrowing  the  precise  features  of  solemnity  and  determiuatiun 
which  gave  the  other  its  vivid  sense  of  reality : — 

'*  Larfl  Poraenft  of  Clasimn, 

Bj  tbe  Nino  G-oda  ho  awari». 
That  the  great  boaae  of  Tarquin 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  moro ; 
By  tho  Nino  Gods  ho  8woro  it, 

And  named  a  trjatinj^  day ; 
And  bade  hia  m&Mengera  rido  forth, 
Ea»t,  and  wcflt,  and  aouth,  and  north, 

To  aummon  hia  array/* 

This  freshness  of  tone  is  maintained  without  abatement  to  the 
close.  Every  verse  is  a  picture,  and  ahnost  every  line  adds  a 
touch  that  could  not  be  spared.  AMiere  the  old  writer  was  content 
to  sketch  m  the  eurroundiugs,  the  modern  draws  them  carefully, 
and  coloura  harmoniously.  Instead  of  the  Percy *s  **myghtc 
meany,''  "  owt  of  Banboro  w,'*  with  fifteen  hundred  archers,  "  chosen 
owt  of  shyars  thre/'  and  the  Douglas*  **  mightt  meany  "  of  two 
thousand  men  aimed  **  with  spear,  byll,  and  brande/'  we  have  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  muster  of  tho  Etnman  host,  a  land- 
scape vignette  of  each  district  w^iich  sent  forth  its  tale  of  men, 
and  graphic  representations  of  the  successive  incidents — the  panic- 
stricken  flight  of  the  peasants  to  Rome,  the  approach  of  the 
invading  army,  its  martial  aspect  across  the  Tiber,  the  exploit*  of 
Horatius  and  his  fellows  in  detail,  the  cutting  ammder  of  tlie 
bridge,  his  plunge  into  the  stream,  his  joyous  entry  into  the  city* 
The  characterization  is  not  less  incitdve,  though  less  lavish  of  ex- 
penditure than  in  the  old  ballad.  The  dignified  self-confidence 
and  impulsive  generosity  of  Poreena,  the  vainglorious  audacity  of 
Astur,  the  craven  cruerty  of  Sextus,  the  patriotic  fervour  and 
daimtless  resolution  of  Horatius,  are  unmistakable  traits.  In  one 
respect  the  elder  \\^iter  has  a  clear  advantage  over  hii=i  successor. 
Both  are  skilful  in  playing  upon  the  emotions,  but  the  former 
obtains  the  purer  tone  in  virtue  of  his  absolute  simplicity.  The 
ostentation  of  Percy,  for  example,  is  so  naturally  expressed  that 
we  never  think  of  him  as  posing.  A  touch  of  modern  conscious- 
ness, on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  sUghtly  theatrical  ring  to  some  of 
the  speeches  of  Horatius,  especially  hii*  apostrophe  to  the  prostrate 
Lausulus,  that  detracts  from  the  modest  heroism  which  is  his 
dominant  characteristic. 

The  resources  of  a  richer  vocabulaiy  permit  Macaulay  to  express 
precisely  what  the  author  of  "The  Hmiting  a  the  Che\aat" 
could  only  indicate  by  an  indefinite  and  oft-repeated  epithet,  or 
was  obliged  to  omit  altogether.  **  Purple  Apemiine,"  "  triremes 
heavy  with  fair-haired  slaves,"  "choked  every  roaring  gate,"  "the 
swarthy  storm  of  dust,"  "broken  gleams  of  dark-blue  hght,"  "a 
sullen  murmur  ran,"  **  the  tossing  sea  of  elcel,"  and  a  score  more 
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such  phrases,  are  miniatnres,  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  which 
would  have  beein  thrown  away  upon  those  whom  the  earlier  writer 
addressed.  Such  graces  as  Macaulay  borrows  he  contrives  to 
heighten.  The  introduction  of  sonorous  names  is  frequent  but 
not  excessive.  The  aid  to  emphasis  afforded  by  repetition  is 
freely  used  without  redxmdancy,  witness  especially  the  spirited 
refrain  of  "  the  brave  days  of  old,"  and  the  quatrain  which  de- 
picts the  restless  indecision  of  Sextus — "  Thrice  looked  he,**  &c. 
Nor  does  he  wholly  neglect  the  grim  detail  of  slaughter  upon 
which  a  Roman  minstrel  would  have  unhesitatingly  dwelt,  but 
judiciously  modifies  it  in  deference  to  a  milder  taste.  The  com- 
position is  thoroughly  artistic,  the  reader's  interest  rising  naturally 
with  the  gradual  development  of  the  incidents,  and  culminating 
with  the  national  hero's  success.  The  truth  and  appropriateness 
of  the  imagery  drawn  from  scenes  with  which  a  Roman 
audience  woiild'  be  famiHar,  the  allusions  by  which  the  supposed 
narrator  links  the  past  with  the  existing  state  of  Rome,  and  the 
occasional  turns  of  expression  which  Macaulay  has  aulopted  from 
our  old  ballads;  to  suggest  the  analogy  between  fliem  and  the 
literature  he  is  assmning  to  r^istore,  are  noteworthy  totiches  of  his 
art.  His  comniand  of  his  metrical  instrument  is  like  that  of  a 
skilful  rider  over  a  trained  steed.  Always  well  in.hand,  the  verse 
bounds  freely  along,,  with  a  crisp,  nervous  tread,  the  pace  quicken- 
ing Avith  the  excitement  or  slackening  with  the  gravity  of  the 
theme.  The  variety  of  the  rhymes  and  the  judicious  employment 
of  aUiteration  complete  the  charm  of  treatment. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  same  process  of  comparison 
between  ancient  and  modem  examples  of  the  lyrical  ballad. 
A  parallel,  for  instance,  is  suggested  between  the  pathetic 
Scottish  ballad  **  The  Twa'  Sisters  of  Binnorie,"*  and  Kingsley's 
"  Sands  o'  Dee,"  by  the  occurrence  in  both  of  the  same  incident, 
the  discovery  of  the  body  of  a  drowned  girl.  Nothing  can  be  more 
truthful  than  the  conception  of  the  scene  by  the  old  poet.  We  see, 
as  in  a  picture,  how  "  sometimes  she  sunk,  sometimes  she  swam," 
in  the  stream ;  how  when  "  she  cam'  to  the  mouth  of  yon  miU-dam," 
the  miller's  son  coming  out  "  saw  the  fair  maid  soummin*  in,"  and 
called  his  father  to  draw  off  the  water,  for 

"  There's  either  a  mermaid  or  a  swan, 
By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie ;  ** 

and  how,  when'  the  water  was  dra\vn,  their  eyes  rested  oil  the  rich 
attire  of  the  **  drowned  woman :" — 

"  Round  about  her  middle  sma*, 
(Binnorie,  0  Binnorie  I) 
There  went  a  gouden  girdle  bra*, 
'  By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

*  The  best  Tersion  is  thai  adopted  by  Mr.  Altingham,  in  his  excellent  *^  BaUad  Book,* 
pp.  182-6. 
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**  All  amftxig  hor  yellow  bflir, 
(Bmnorie,  O  Binnorie !) 
A  string  o'  peitrlA  wah  I  wis  tod  rarp. 
By  iho  botiny  mill-^iuxtB  o*  Biiuiorie. 

**On  h©r  Angers  lily-%v|iit^ % 
(Biunorio,  O  Biunoriu  ! : 
The  jewol-ringa  wero  ehining  bright, 
By  the  bonnj  milUdAuie  o'  Blimorio." 

But  the  description  occupies  seven  verses,  or  fourteen  lines,  six 
of  which  are  devoted  to  the  glory  of  dress  and  jewels;  detail 
which,  however  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the  suppoeed  spec- 
tators, somewhat  detracts  from  the  pathos  of  the  tragedy.  The 
advantage  of  dramatic  force  is  ob^aoiisly  with  the  modern  poet, 
who  condenses  the  scene  into  six  lines,  and  concentrates  attejitir>n 
upon  the  victim's  personal  beautj' : — 

'*  Oh  !  ii  it  ^eotl,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair, 
A  tresfl  of  golden  hair, 
A  drovrD^d  maiden's  hair, 

AboTCt  the  liei%  at  sea? 
Was  never  aalmon  yel  thai  shone  so  fair, 
Among  the  stakos  on  Dee.*' 

The  significant  precision  of  his  diction,  again,  contrasts  witli  the 
poverty  of  hie  predecessor,  who  tepeata  the  %vord  "swira'^  to 
indicate  the  struggling  of  the  living  girl  and  the  floating  of  her 
ooipse,  tod  tJie  word  "  come  '*  to  n^ean  both  rest  and  motion,  but 
has  no  epithet  to  express  the  activity  of  the  instrument  by  which 
the  tragedy  was  effected.  When  Kingdey  applies  the  same 
epithet  **  rolling*'  to  the  wind  and  the  foam,  he  aptly  denotes  the 
elemental  concoi-d  to  which  the  catastrophe  was  due,  a  concord 
further  empliamzed  by  the  reiteration  of  the  word  '*  wewttra  " — 

**  Tho  weatoni  wmd  wai  wild  and  dank  with  foam 
The  woitern  tide  cx^pt  np  along  the  s^nd." 

How  the  variety  of  phrase  employed  to  mark  the  mthless  aeti<>u 
of  the  sea — "crept  up,"  "rolling  foam/'  **  the  crueL,  erawHng 
foam,"  "  the  cruel,  hungry  foam  ^ — sei-ves  to  intensify  the  i-eality 
and  deepen  the  hnpression  of  pathos,  must  have  struck  the  least 
observant  reader. 

By  such  points  of  difference  as  these,  which  modify  or  override 
•  its  substantial  hnes  of  resemblance,  the  good  modern  ballad  may 
usually  be  discriminated  from  its  ancient  exemplar*  Closely 
as  a  living  artist  will  strive  to  approach,  the  manner  in 
which  the  characteiTstic  beauties  of  his  prototype  are  presented* 
his  instinctive  sense  of  propriety^  and  appreciation  of  the 
gains  which  have  accrued  to  his  generation  by  time  and  culture, 
protect  him  from  t^*^  snare  of  imitation,  and  dictate  the  intro- 
tluction  of  some  touch  of  exprcssionj  some  tone  of  seutiment, 
which  serves  to  stamp  his  work  as  the  product  of  his  own  epoch. 
Such  a  ballad  as  Mn  Tennyson's  **  Lady  Clare;  *  for  instance,  in 
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the  lucid  simplicity  of  its  language  recalls  tte  best  specimens  of 
the  old  love-legends,  but  its  nobility  of  feeling,  which  transcends 
the  mediaeval  ideal,  its  perfect  music,  and  definite  phrasing,  are 
undeniable  marks  of  its  modem  handiwork.  The  two  first  lines 
would  alone  sufiSce  to  distinguish  it.  Perhaps  the  least  indefinite 
reference  to  the  seasonal  aspects  of  Nature  that  can  be  foimd  in 
an  old  ballad  is  in  the  opening  verse  of  "  Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of 
Gisbome:" — 

**  When  shaws  been  sheene,  and  shradds  foil  f ayre, 
And  leavoB  both  large  and  longe, 
It  is  merrye  walking  in  the  f ayre  forest. 
To  hear  the  small  birdes'  song.** 

Charming  as  the  picture  is,  it  conveys  no  precise  significance, 
and  might  express  with  equal  truth  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
forest  landscape  firom  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July.  The 
modem  poet  has  an  exact  idea  in  his  mind,  and  iselects  two  salient 
features  which  enable  the  reader  to  apprehend  it — 

*'  It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow,  4 

And  clonds  are  highest  up  in  air ;" 

seizes  in  a  moment  famiHar  aspects  of  earth  and  sky  which  can 
by  no  possibiHty  be  associated  with  any  other  season  but  mid- 
suDMuer. 

A  favourable  test  of  discrimination  between  ancient  and  modem 
ballad-writers  is  afforded  by  their  respective  employment  of  the 
burden  or  refrain.  In  conformity  with  the  musical  conditions 
under  v^hich  it  originated,  this  may  be  observed  to  be  strictly 
uniform  in  an  ancient  ballad.  Where  a  mere  name  is  reiterated, 
the  practice  is  open  to  no  objection ;  but  where  the  incidents  or 
ideas  vary  from  verse  to  verse,  the  monotony  of  a  set  phrase 
must  frequently  jar  upon  the  ear  as  incongraous.  Any  one  who 
attempts  to  read  aloud  such  a  ballad  as  "  The  Cruel  Brother,"* 
for  example,  will  find  the  impossibility  of  modulating  his  tone  so 
as  to  bring  its  unchanging  refrain  into  harmony  with  these  suc^ 
cessive  verses : — 

" '  What  would  ye  give  to  your  brother  John  V 
With  a  heigh-ho  !  and  a  lily  gay, 
<  A  rope  and  a  gallows  to  hang  him  on !' 
As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly  .... 

« *  What  would  ye  give  to  your  own  true  lover?' 
With  a  heifh-ho  I  and  a  lily  gay. 
•My  dying  kiss,  and  my  love  for  ever!  * 
As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly r 

Its  original  musical  conditions  being  obsolete,  the  modem  ballad- 
writer  is  free  to  adopt  only  so  much  of  the  form  as  will  serve  his 
needs.  In  cei-tain  relations  no  change  is  called  for;  in  others, 
a  flexible  employment  commends  itself,  which  shall  preserve  the 

•  Bfr.  Allingham's  « Ballad  Book,"  p.  265. 
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charm  of  mueic  while  avoiding  the  defect  of  repetition.  Two 
examples  from  Mr.  Tennyson  mil  indicate  the  distinction.  In 
**  Oriana  ''  tlic  rocurrence  of  the  name  tefidB  to  keep  continually  in 
view  the  one  tragedy  which  absorbs  the  speaker  s  thought,  and 
has  confused  past,  present,  and  future  in  undifitinguiehable  gloom  ; 
while  the  word  is  so  melodious  in  it«elf  as  to  need  no  addition  as 
a  lyrical  burden*  In  "The  Sisters''  the  varying  emotions  which 
tiie  speaker  calls  to  memory  demand  a  different  treatment,  Stai't- 
ing  from  the  full  security  of  triumphant  power  which  finds  a 
harmony  between  itaelf  and  the  elemental  strength  of  Nature,  she 
hears  the  wind  **blo%\iug  in  turret  and  tree."  As  she  re^-ives  the 
sense  of  the  ^vrong  she  had  suffered  and  the  first  tumult  of  her  fury, 
"the  wind  is  ho whng  in  turret  and  tree."  As  she  recalls  the  success- 
ful scheme  by  which  she  lured  her  enemy,  **  the  wind  is  roaring/* 
That  strange  conflict  of  hate  with  lust  of  which  she  was  conscious 
as  she  gazed  on  his  beauty  finds  an  apt  translation  in  the  wind  s 
"raging."  The  fierce  recoil  of  the  intenser  passion,  and  the  climax 
of  its  maniacal  satisfaction  as  she  made  her  **  dagger  shaip  and 
bright**  and  •*  three  times  stabbed  him  through  and  through,"  are 
echoed  in  the  wind's  '*  raving,"  As  the  fire  of  passion  dies  down, 
and  her  mind  subsides  into  its  original  mood  of  sated  revenge,  the 
wind  once  more  "  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree/' 

Until  past  the  middle  of  this  century,  all  the  modern  ballade 
which  have  gained  popular  acceptance  were  composed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  thus  indicated.     Besides  those  already 
led,   Scott's  **  Eve   of    8t.   John,"  "  Young  Loehinvar,"   and' 
»nny  Dimdee ;"  Campbell's  *'  Lord  Ullin  s  Daughter;"  MacaulayV 
**Armada"  and  *'Ivry;"  Aytoun's  "Edinburgh  after  Flodden"and' 
"  Execution  of  Montrose ;"  and  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Duchess  May '**^ 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  proroinent^ — ^though  dealing  with* 
themes  of  the  past,  are  stamped  as   the   workmanship  of  the* 
present;  the   writers   having   adopted   more  or   less   completely 
whatever  was  of  permanent  value  in  their  ancient  models,  and' 
rejected  what  was  unavailable,  in  favour  of  the  higher  advantages 
which  the  progress  of  art  had  secured.     During  the  last  twenty 
years,  a  disposition  to  surrender  or  ignore  these  advantages  has 
shown  itself  in  almost  every  quarter  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
art.     The  change  from  which  baUad-writing  has  suflered  may  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  a  tiny  wave  forming  part  of  that  larger 
fluctuation  which  has  brought  about  the  revival  of  Byzantine  and 
Gothic  architecture,  pre-Raphaelite  painting.  Ritualistic  worship, 
and  cognate  forms.    Originating,  it  may  be,  in  a  genuine  reaction 
against  conventionaUty  and  insincerity,  and  gaining  strength 
from  ita  temporary  aUiauce  with  the  reaction  of  faith  against  the 
assault^i  of  science,  this  movement  has  long  since  **o'erleapt  iteeUV* 
and  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  afiectation  and  unreality.    Its 
VOL.  xxn.  3  T 
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fanatical  apostles  have  rescued  from  merited  dkuse  features  iSf 
ancient  ai*t  neither  beautifid  in  tliemselvcB  nor  Bemceable  to 
modern  needs,  and  have  hi^hl  up  the  literal  reproduction  of  them 
t^  the  admiration  of  their  disciples  as  the  perfection  of  honesty 
and  truth.  With  characteiietie  patience  the  public  has  subimtted 
to  the  tyranny  <if  a  email  and  noisy  faction,  not  without  mur- 
muting  indeed}  but  without  open  revolt.  Laymen  bad  com- 
paratively little  to  complain  of  so  long  afl  the  Gothic  and 
Byzantine  revivalists  confined  themselves  to  ohnroh-architectiu-i\ 
but  their  hands  were  soon  laid  upon  secular  )  juildings,  with  a  zeal 
to  which  the  public  mconvenience  and  discomfort  still  Iv ,-  -  * 
tci^tiniony.  Offices,  courts,  and  hbraries,  where  (^ 
clerkSf  barriBters,  and  students  are  condemned  to  work  daily  in 
all  we.athei*8  under  the  capricious  Conditions  i>f  a  city  atmosphere^ 
Imve  been  erected  in  confunnity,  not  with  their  wants,  but  wtli 
the  laws  of  style  which  demand  the  insertion  of  crypt-Hke  room*, 
dark  and  draughty  corridoi-s,  windows  heavily  midlioned  or  filled 
with  Htained  glasB.  Happily,  the  common  fciense  of  a  few  dct4.T- 
mined  men  has  interfered  to  remoi^e  some  of  these  tyraimous 
inflictions,  but  many  must  remain  unremedied,  and  the  spirit 
which  inspired  them  is  yet  far  from  exthict,  Frum  ai*chiteoture 
the  madness  spread  to  painting.  Those  of  us  old  enough  to  look 
back  upon  twenty  year«  ^vill  remember  how  the  •  ^  *  "^ 
swarmed  with  pictures  of  wry-necked,  woe-begone  w* 
shapeless  bodies  clothed  in  clinging,  tiailing  robea  of  the  twolilb 
century  ;  men  \nth  matted  hair  and  rigid  hmbs;  la    ^  ith- 

out  composition  or  perspective,  wherein  every  delail  _     iied, 

and  the  general  effect  lost ;  trees  of  impossible  forms,  verdure  of 
incredible  tints.  The  leadei-a  of  the  school  winch  put  forth  th<*at* 
barbarous  cmdities  have  long  since  tmnscended  them,  but  a  few 
of  their  foUowem  remain  faitliful  to  tradition*  and  an  artiftt  of 
genius  like  Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones  may  yet  be  found,  v  '  '-    ' 

with  an  eye  for  colour  that  reminds  one  of  Giorgione,  'i 
sets  himself  to  copy  the  drawing  of  Cimabue. 

Siniult-iineous,   or  nearly  80»   with    the   development   "' 
Ilaphachtism  in  painting,  was  tlie  irruption  of  a  kindred  ' 
into  poetry.     Some  of  those  who  had  caught  infection  iu  the  on6 
art  were  agents  of  its  propagation  in  the  other.     *!)f  couiwe,  itfi, 
sjTuptoms  were  not  confined  to  tlie  balla«l-writei*s,  but  it  i»  h< 
that  they  liave  been  most  severely  marked*     A  notoriouA  clmiuo* 
tei-istac  of  the  ?    *        i   is  his  tendency  t(»  * 
instead  of  tJie  1  of  Ids  model.     Th' 

the  old  baUadsi  their  absolute  shnpUcity  of  thou^lit,  their  strepgUi 
of  characterization  and  clearness  of  1 
ignored  by  the  imitative  school,  whi<! 
tjieir  transient  features,  quaintness  and  vagneneaii  of  exprottsiam 
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looseness  of  versificittiony  inaccuracj  of  accent,  and  carried  the 
reproduction  of  these  to  the  extreme  of  caricature.  The  legitimate 
prototype  of  such  art  as  this  is  surely  to  be  foimd  in  China,  where 
invention,  after  reaching  a  certain  stage,  has  ceased  to  advance, 
and  the  repetition  of  past  forms  has  become  so  stereotyped  a  habit, 
that  if  you  give  cm  old  plate  to  a  potter,  or  an  old  coat  to  a  tailor, 
as  a  pattern,  you  wiU  obtain  a  fac-simile  copy,  with  every  crack 
r^roduced  in  the  porcelain,  €md  every  rent  in  the  cloth. 

The  earUest  writer  of  mark  in  tiiis  school  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  us,  Mr.  William  Bell  Scott,  took  the  infection  but 
slightly.  His  volume  of  verse,*  now  more  than  twenty  years 
old,  gave  a  promise  of  power  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
never  been  redeemed,  or,  at  all  events,  proved  commensurate 
with  its  subsequent  development  in  painting.  That  he  was 
capable  of  writing  a  ballad  which  could  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
past  without  transcribing  the  letter,  he  clearly  showed  in  **  Wood- 
stock Maze,"  whose  delicate  and  truthful  picturesqueness,  derived 
from  modem  culture,  put  to  shame  the  distorted  archaism  and 
exaggerated  detail  of  the  drawing  which  purported  to  illustrate 
it.  In  "  The  Four  Acts  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  on  the  other  hand,  the 
author  gave  more  scope  to  aberration,  though  still  keeping  within 
bounds.  The  introduction  of  such  local  forms  as  "  bigg,"  "  glent," 
"yett,"  and  the  like,  might  have  been  permissible  in  a  north- 
country  ballad,  but  no  excuse  could  be  accepted  for  the  obsolete 
spelling  of  words  such  as  "  frere,"  "  minstrelle,"  and  "  worken,"  or 
for  his  antiquating  accent  and  spelling  alike  in  the  last  word  of 
this  couplet : — 

"  The  tears  then  from  her  sweet  eyes  fell, 
To  think  of  his  great  boautie.*' 

The  poem  containing  these  barbarisms,  however,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rest  of  the  volume,  and,  moreover,  has  many  a 
touch  of  graceful  and  tender  feeling  which  no  mere  imitator  could 
have  given  it. 

A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Morris,  since  more  successful  than  liis 
predecessor  in  cultivating  the  twin  arts  of  design  and  song, 
developed  in  a  violent  fashion  the  tendencies  thus  mildly  intro- 
duced. We  have,  on  a  previous  occasion,  noted  the  signs  of  promise 
in  his  early  volume.f  Having  endeavoured  to  do  equal  justice  to 
his  matured  genius,  we  shall  not  be  understood  as  disparaging  it 
by  calling  attention  here  to  the  extravagances  of  his  youth,  which, 
though  he  has  long  outgrown  them,  claim  remembrance  in  a 
literaiy  retrospect,  especially  as  at  the  present  moment  they  are 
being  pei-petuated  by  his  successors.    The  symptoms  of  infection 

*  Poems,  by  W.  B.  Scott,  1854.  Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Scott  has  re- 
published his  poems,  possibly  with  some  alteration  of  the  passages  here  referred  to. 

t  '*  The  Defence  of  Guenevere,"  and  other  poems,  1858.  A  reprint  is  recently 
announced. 
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in  his  case  were  so  severe  that  no  one  in  future  need  despair  of 
recovery.  Quaintness  run  mad  is  the  characteristic  of  the  prin- 
cipal ballads  in  this  volume.  After  reading  them,  one  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  story  told  of  a  German  professor  who  gave  his 
pupils  a  passage  to  translate,  which,  after  labouring  at  for  some 
time,  a  youth  brought  back  with  a  request  for  explanation.  The 
words  by  themselves,  he  said,  were  plain  enough,  but  he  could  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  "Mine  young  friend," 
said  the  professor,  **  it  hass  no  meaning ;  it  is  boetry."  What  else 
is  to  be  said  of  such  a  ballad  as  the  following  ?  We  extract  three 
verses,  assuring  the  puzzled  reader  that  those  omitted  will  afford 
him  no  assistance  whatever.  That  it  relates  to  a  ruined  castle 
(identical  in  name  with  the  state  prison  of  Turkey)  is  tolerably 
clear ;  but  in  spite  of  the  semblance  of  logic  which  tiie  repetition 
of  "  therefore  "  lends  to  the  refrain,  we  dare  not  hazard  a  con- 
jecture as  to  the  real  drift. 

The  Tuks  or  Sbyen  Towxba. 

<*  No  one  goes  there  now. 

For  what  is  left  to  fetch  away 
From  the  desolate  hattlements  aU  arow, 
And  the  lead  roof  heayy  and  grey  ? 

*•  Therefore,*  said  fair  Yolanaofthejlowers, 
<  Thii  is  the  tvne  of  Seven  Towers.* 

*  •  •  •  • 
**  By  my  love  go  there  now, 

To  fetch  me  my  coif  away, 
My  coif  and  my  kirtle,  with  pearls  arow, 
Oliver,  go  to-day ! 

*  Therefore,*  said  fair  Yoland  of  the  flowers, 

*  This  is  the  tune  of  Seven  TowersJ 

•  •  •  ♦  » 
"  If  you  will  go  for  me  now, 

I  will  kiss  your  mouth  at  last, 

{^She  sayeth  inwardly] 
{The  graves  stand  grey  in  a  row), 
Oliver,  hold  me  fast ! 

*  Therefore^  said  fair  Yofand  of  the  flowers, 

*  This  is  the  tune  of  Seven  Towers.*  ** 

Only  a  shade  less  obscure  is  "  Two  Red  Roses  across  the  Moon," 
which  opens  thus : — 

**  There  was  a  lady  lived  in  a  hall, 
Large  in  the  eyes,  and  slim  and  tall ; 
And  ever  she  sang  from  mom  to  noon, 
Two  red  roses  across  the  moon** 

The  rest  of  the  ballad,  each  verse  of  which  has  the  same  refrain, 
chronicles  the  exploits  of  a  knight  who,  hearing  the  lady's  song 
in  passing,  adopts  it  as  a  battle-ciy,  and  achieves  renown.  His 
return  from  the  fight  is  told  in  the  two  last  verses : — 

**  I  trow  he  stopped  when  he  rode  again 
By  the  iiaH,  though  draggled  sore  by  the  rain ; 
And  his  lips  were  pinched  to  kiss  at  the  noon. 
Two  red  roses  across  the  moon^ 
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**  Under  the  may  she  stooped  to  the  crown, 
All  was  gold,  there  was  nothing  of  brown ; 
And  the  horns  blew  up  in  the  hall  at  noon, 
Two  red  roses  across  the  moonj" 

We  venture  upon  a  daring  surmise  that  the  refrain  may  be 
intended  to  represent  the  derice  on  the  knight's  shield ;  "  a  moon 
argent  charged  with  two  roses  gules  "  would,  we  suppose,  be  its 
translation  into  heraldic  language  ;  but  the  hypothesis  can  only  be 
reconciled  with  the  statement  that  "  his  Ups  were  pinched  to  kiss" 
the  aforesaid  roses  by  assuming  the  song  to  be  here  used  for  the 
lady's  mouth  which  uttered  it.  J£  this  explanation  be  rejected  as 
too  far-fetched,  we  surrender  the  task  as  hopeless  :  Davus  sum,  non 
CEdipus. 

Other  ballads  in  the  volume  are  not  much  more  intelligible  nor 
less  quaint.  In  most  of  them  the  monotony  of  an  unvarying  burden 
has  been  closely  imitated  from  the  antique.  That  this  constraint 
was  avoidable  appears  from  occasional  evidences  of  variation  and 
Adjustment  to  the  narrative,  while  the  simplicity  of  style  in  a  few 
instances — e.^.,  *'  The  Sailing  of  the  Sword,"  and  "  Welland  River" 
— aflFords  similar  proof  that  the  prevailing  mannerism  was  wilful. 

In  the  imitative  ballads  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  pubhshed  a  few 
years  later,*  quaintness  has  become  grotesque,  and  affectation 
been  reduced  to  a  system.  The  collocation  of  incongruous  ideas 
in  such  a  ballad  as  "The  King's  Daughter"  altogether  defies 
iinalysis.     Three  or  four  verses  will  suffice  to  illustrate  it. 

The  King's  Daughter. 

*' We  were  ten  maidens  in  the  green  com, 
Small  red  leaver  in  the  mill-water ; 
Fairer  maidens  never  were  bom. 
Apples  of  gold  for  the  king's  daughter. 

**  We  were  ten  maidens  hy  a  well-head, 
Small  white  birds  in  the  mill- water; 
Sweeter  maidens  never  were  wed, 
Rings  of  red  for  the  king's  daughter. 

^  The  fi^st  to  spin,  the  second  to  sing. 
Seeds  of  wheat  in  the  mill-water ; 
The  third  may  was  a  goodly  thing, 
White  bread  and  brown  for  the  king's  daughter. 

"  The  fourth  to  sew,  and  the  fifth  to  play, 
Fair  green  weed  in  the  mill- water ; 
The  sixth  may  was  a  goodly  may, 
White  wine  and  red  for  the  king's  daughter." 

And  so  on  ad  libitum.  The  burden  of  "mill-water"  recurs  in  every 
verse,  the  words  preceding  it  being  alone  varied.  If  there  is  any 
adjustment  to  the  narrative  in  these  variations,  we  have  failed  to 
detect  it.    What  connection  small  red  leaves,  small  white  birds, 

*  Poems  and  Ballads,  186^ 
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seeds  of  wheat,  &c.,  have  with  a  mill-water,  or  any  of  them 
separately  with  the  attendant  maidens  of  a  king's  daughter,  we 
cannot  even  guess.  Why  mill-water  shouldbe  selected  in  preference 
to  river-water  or  sea-water,  is  sufficiently  puzzling  in  itself.  The 
mention  of  water  is  not  wholly  without  rhyme  or  reason,  since 
the  rhyme  may  stand  for  a  reason  in  default  of  better.  So  far  as 
the  ballad  can  be  said  to  have  any  diift,  it  appears  to  be  tragiccd ; 
the  king's  daughter  in  some  mysterious  way  being  responsible  for 
the  calamitous  ending  of  an  intrigue  between  "  the  king's  young 
son  "  and  the  fairest  of  her  maidens.  The  two  last  verses  sum  up 
the  denouement: — 

^  HeV  ta'en  bis  leave  at  the  goodliest, 
Broken  boats  in  the  mill- water ; 
Golden  gifts  for  all  the  rest, 
Sorrow  of  heart  for  the  king's  daughter. 

"  *  Yo*ll  make  a  grave  for  my  fair  body,*" 
Running  rain  in  the  mill-water  ; 
*  And  yell  streok  my  brother  at  the  side  o'  me,' 
The  pains  of  hell  for  the  king's  daughter." 

Readers  coming  for  the  first  time  upon  this  queer  nursery-jingle 
about  "white  bread  and  brown,"  "  broken  boats,"  &c.,  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  author,  might  be  puzzled  to  decide  whether 
he  were  sufiering  from  mental  disorder,  or  only  constructing  an 
elaborate  joke.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Swinburne  as  the  author  of 
"  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  and  regard  the  ballad  as  one  of  a  series, 
will  be  unable  to  accept  either  of  these  explanations,  but  they  will 
find  it  less  easy  to  acquit  him  of  being  the  slave  of  a  vicioiLS 
and  absurd  system,  or  ambitious  of  achieving  singularity  at  no 
matter  what  cost.  , 

We  have  selected  the  worst  of  the  scries,  but  others  are 
grotesque  enough.  '*The  Sea-Swallows"  is  the  fantastic  title  of 
one  which  tells  of  the  shame  brought  on  a  father  by  the  dishonour 
of  his  daughter.  In  the  course  of  the  dialogue  which  takes  place 
between  them,  one  or  the  other  is  incessantly  enouncing  that 

"  Red  rose  leaves  will  never  make  Vrine.** 

**  Mr.  F.'s  aunt,"  in  Dickens'  "  Little  Dorrit,"  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  remarking  at  intervals  that  "  there's  milestones  on  the  Dover 
Road,"  was  scarcely  less  sententious  or  more  intelligible.  The 
burden  with  which  nearly  every  verse  concludes, 

"  The  ways  are  sair  fra*  the  Till  to  the  Tyne," 

has  more  meaning,  but  the  exigencies  of  monotony  necessitate  the 
sacrifice  of  meaning  to  sound.  **Tyne"  must  be  fitted  w4th  a  rhyme; 
hence  the  perpetual  reference  to  "  wine,"  and  the  curious  ornitho- 
logical observation  that  sea-swallows  "  fly  full  thick  by  six  and 
nine!"  The  well-known  tricks  of  style  by  which  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  contrived  to  spoil  some  of  his  most  musical  lyrics  are  freely 
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lavished  upon  this  sham-antique.  AUiteration,  in  the  abuse  of 
which,  faithful  to  his  system  of  imitation,  he  has  caricatured  Edgar 
Poe,  is  especially  plentiftd.  "  Blossom  of  broom  will  never  make 
bread,"  "a  weed  and  a  web,"  "bearing-bread,"  "bearing-bed," 
"  the  well-water  and  washing  wine,"  are  a  few  of  the  choicest 
examples.  Colour,  of  course,  is  profusely  thrown  in.  Beside  the 
"  red  rose  leaves  "  (Mr.  Swinburne  does  his  best  to  make  us,  like 
Hood's  poor  flower-girl,  "hate  the  smell  of  roses"),  we  have 
"  between  her  brows  she  is  grown  red,"  "  three  girls'  paces  of  red 
sand,"  and  "  the  bed  was  made  between  green  and  blue."  What 
trace  of  the  old  ballad's  simple  charm  is  visible  under  these  cover- 
ings of  artificial  barbarism  and  meretricious  finery  ? 

How  far  the  copy  falls  short  of  the  original  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  an  extract  from  the  old  Scottish  ballad  of  "Edward" 
with  one  from  Mr.  Sw^inbume's  "Bloody  Son,"  foimded  on  a 
Finnish  theme  almost  identical  in  its  motive,  and  which,  presumably 
for  the  sake  of  suggesting  the  comparison,  he  has  thought  fit  to 
compose  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  In  "  Edward,"  a  son  who  has 
killed  his  father  having  confessed  the  crime  to  his  mother,  this 
dialogue  ensues : — 

**  *  And  quhatten  penance  wnl  ye  drie  for  that, 
Edward,  Edward? 
And  qnhatten  penance  wnl  ye  drie  for  that  ? 

My  dear  son,  now  tell  me,  0 ; ' 
*  111  set  my  feet  in  yonder  boat, 

Mither,  mither ; 
ril  set  my  feet  in  yonder  boat. 

And  111  fare  over  the  sea,  0.' 

"  *  And  quhat  wnl  ye  doe  wi'  your  towers  and  yomr  ha', 
Edward,  Edward  ? 
And  quhat  wnl  ye  doe  wi'  yonr  towers  and  your  ha', 
That  were  sae  fair  to  see,  O  ?'* 

*  111  let  thame  stand  til  they  donn  fa', 

Mither,  mither ; 
111  let  thame  stand  til  they  doun  fa', 

For  here  nevir  mur  maun  I  bee,  0,' 

"  *  And  qiihat  wul  ye  leive  to  yonr  bairns  and  your  wife, 
Edward,  Edward  ? 
And  quhat  wul  ye  leive  to  your  bairns  and  your  wife, 
Quhan  ye  gang  ovir  the  sea,  O  V 

*  The  warldis  room,  let  thame  beg  throw  life, 

Mither,  mither ; 
The  warldis  room,  let  thame  beg  throw  life ; 
For  thame  nevir  nmir  wul  I  see,  0.* "  * 

In  "  The  Bloody  Son,"  the  dialogue  takes  place  between  him 
and  his  mother  after  he  has  confessed  to  the  murder  of  his  only 
brother : — 

*<  *  And  where  will  ye  gang  to  mak  your  mend. 
My  merry  son,  come  teU  me  hither  ? 
And  where  will  ye  gang  to  mak  your  mend  ? 

And  I  wot  I  hae  not  anither.' 
'  The  warldis  way,  to  the  warldis  end, 
0  dear  mither '    .    .    .    . 

*  Percy's  Ancient  Reliqnea.    New  Edition,  p.  32. 
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"•  *  And  -vrhjit  will  ve  leare  for  yonr  wife  to  take, 
3Ij  mernr  son,  come  tell  me  hither  ? 
And  what  will  je  leare  for  your  wife  to  take  ? 

And  I  wot  I  hae  not  anither.* 
'  A  goodly  gown  and  a  fair  new  make, 
For  she'll  do  nae  mair  for  my  body's  sake, 
O  dear  mither.' 

'*  *•  And  what  will  ye  leave  your  young  son  fair. 
My  merry  son,  come  tell  me  hithOT  ? 
And  what  will  ye  leave  yonr  yoong  son  fair  ? 

And  I  wot  ye  hae  not  anither.* 
<  A  twiggen  school-rod  for  his  body  to  bear, 
Thongh  it  garred  him  greet  hell  get  nae  mair, 
0  dear  mither.* 

** '  And  what  will  ye  leave  yonr  little  daughter  sweet. 
My  merry  son,  come  tell  me  hither  ? 
And  what  will  ye  leave  yonr  little  daughter  sweet  ? 

And  I  wot  yo  hae  not  anither.* 
*Wild  mnlberries  for  her  mouth  to  eat, 
She'll  got  nae  mair  though  it  garred  her  greet, 
0  dear  mither."* 

It  would  be  doing  Mr.  Swinburne  injustice  to  doubt  that  he 
wrote  these  verses  with  a  serious  intent,  but  had  he  deliberately 
/flet  liimself  to  turn  the  pathetic  force  and  tragic  bitterness  of  his 
iinodel  into  ridicule,  we  question  if  he  could  have  succeeded  better. 
Observe  the  pains  taken  throughout  to  preserve  the  epithet 
"  meriy  "  (used  in  its  ancient  sense  of  manly),  however  obviously 
malappropriate ;  to  seek  out  such  bizarre  phrases  as  "  come  tell 
me  hither,''  such  obsolete  forms  as  "twiggen,"  which  we  sup- 
pose to  be  the  past  participle  of  "to  twig"!  How  ingenious 
the  fiTigaHty  which  obtains  two  lines  and  rhymes  out  of  a  single 
sentence — "  Though  it  garred  him,"  &c.,  "  She'll  get  nae  mair," 
&c. !  Ti-uly  the  old  ballad  has  had  hard  measure  dealt  to  it. 
Wit8  like  Prior  have  vulgarized  its  modest  simpUcity  ;  antiquaries 
like  Percy  have  botched  its  venerable  ruins ;  critics  Uke  Johnson 
have  flouted  its  beauties  as  barbarous ;  jesters  Uke  Pracd  and 
Barham  have  converted  its  romance  into  burlesque ;  but  its  would- 
be  revivers  in  our  own  day  have  given  it  "  the  unkindest  cut  of 
all."  Could  its  ghost  speak,  we  do  not  think  its  cry  would  be 
"Deliver  me  not  unto  mine  enemies,"  but  "Save  me  from  my 
friends  I " 

With  less  brilliancy  and  versatility  of  genius  tlian  Mr.  Swinburne, 
Mr.  Dante  Rossetti,  as  we  venture  to  think,  is  by  far  the  truer 
artist,  and  in  his  hands  the  imitative  method  might  be  expected  to 
be  shorn  of  some  of  its  worst  defects.  His  imitative  ballads,*  in 
so  far  as  they  are  good,  are  good  in  spite  of,  not  by  reason  of, 
their  theory  of  composition.  Two  of  them,  indeed,  "  Troy 
Town  "  and  "  Eden  Bower,"  might  be  surrendered  with  scarcely  a 
protest  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  scathing  censure,  of  the  one  for  its 
>* grotesque  mediaeval  classicism,"  of  the  other  for  its  "false  and 

♦  Poems,  1870. 
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shallow  mysticism."*  Yet  even  in  these,  regarded  aa  works  of 
art,  there  are  features  which  redeem  them  from  the  charge  of 
servile  imitation.  Though  the  thought  is  archaic,  the  language 
IB  modem,  clear,  and  strong,  without  tawdiy  ornament  or  tortured 
constniction.  The  burden,  monotonous  as  it  is,  is  originally 
employed,  not  to  indicate,  as  it  usually  does^  the  instrumental 
accompaniment  or  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  theme>  but  to  sound, 
after  the  manner  of  a  tragic  chorus,  a  prophetic  note  of  the  doom 
hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future  which  Nemesis  makes  audible 
to  the  ear  of  the  singer,  With  respect  to  the  other  baUads  in  the 
volume,  we  cannot  but  tliink  that  the  stress  of  indignation  tmder 
which  Mr.  Buchanan^s  animadversions  were  impelled  must  have 
blunted  for  the  moment  his  critical  instinct.  Admitting  all  that 
lias  been  urged  as  to  the  over-imitative  tone  of  **  Sister  Helen," 
and  any  objection  that  may  be  taken  to  the  aiiificiality  of  the 
situation  supposed,  we  retain  an  unshaken  impression  of  the  weird 
power  and  viv'id  distinctness  with  which  the  poet  has  worked 
out  his  conception*  The  contrast  marked  in  every  verse  between 
the  innocent  wonder  of  the  child  and  the  vindictive  satisfaction 
of  the  woman  as  the  tragedy  is  gradually  unfolded  ;  the  pathetic 
portraitxire  of  the  suppliant  father,  who,  after  Iuk  kiiismen  have 
pleaded  in  vain,  enters  with  *'  his  white  hair  on  the  blasts"  ** looks 
and  tries  to  speak/'  and  tlien,  **  kneeling  in  the  road/'  with  a 
'*  sad  and  weak"  voice  cries  for  pity  on  his  dying  son,  but  suddenly 
ceasing  as  the  death-knell  tolls,  is  '* raised  from  Ms  knee"  and 
rides  back  **  in  silence  hastily  f  and  the  last  touch  of  all,  when, 
vengeance  ended,  the  recoil  begins,  and  the  presence  of  the 
*•  white  tiling  at  the  door"  that  "sighs  in  the  frost  **  carries  eonvio- 
tion  to  the  murderess  that  her  victim's  '*  soul  is  lost  as  mine  is 
lost ;"  these  are  surely  strokes  of  an  incisive  hand  which  no 
mistakes  of  theory  or  minor  defects  of  execution  can  avail  to 
impair.  Here  also,  as  in  the  other  ballads,  a  transparent  purity  of 
language  tempers  the  archaism  of  the  thought.  "  8tmtton  Water" 
is  less  powerful  than  **  Sister  Helen/'  and  more  closely  imitative. 
It  has  borrowed  too  many  featm-es,  indeed,  from  such  well-known 
pieces  as  **  Burd  Ellen  "  and  *'  The  Lass  o'  Lochroyan  *'  to  have 
much  claim  to  originaHty^  but  the  writer  s  pictorial  skiH,  verbal 
precision,  and  strict  versification  effectually  rescue  his  work  from 
condemnation  as  a  modem-antique.  Its  character  is  sufficiently 
marked  in  the  two  verses  which  depict  the  hero's  amazement  as 
he  gazes  on  the  figure  of  her  whom  he  had  believed  to  be 
dead : — 

**IiOrd  Bttods  lias  wou  tb**  w*?ltoring  slope, 
Whot^on  the  white  shnpc  ky ; 
The  clouds  WQFQ  still  above  tho  hiU, 
A&d  the  shape  waa  atill  as  tbi*y. 
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^^  Oh,  pleaaimt  is  tiie  gaa,e  of  life.! 
And  sad  is  death's  blind  head, 
But  awful  are  the  living  eyes 
In  the  face  of  one  thought  dead.'' 

No  old  balladist  could  have  written  such  Hues.  The  tone  and  diction 
of  "  The  Staff  and  Scrip  "  still  more  clearly  pronounce  its  age. 
With  their  date-marks  thus  set  upon  their  face,  the  attempt  to 
give  these  poems  a  factitious  look  of  antiquity  by  introducing  a 
few  obsolete  expressions  ("  right  so,"  "  grame,"  &c.),  and  by  dis- 
locating the  accent  of  such  words  as  **body"  and  "mantle,** 
seems  to  us  a  waste  of  labour,  and  in  very  questionable  taste. 
The  touches  of  pathos  and  grace  which  Mr.  Rossetti  has.  thrown 
into  his  most  imitative  ballads  secure  them  a  place  apart,  but  we 
the  more  regret  that  he  should  have  lent  the  sanction  of  his  high 
authority  to  a  method  that  has  nothing  but  fashion  to  reconmiend 
it,  and  which  weaker  or  less  refined  hands  than  his  are  certain  to 
abuse. 

Its  reditctio  ad  absurdum  has  been  achieved  by  one  of  the  newest 
members  of  the  brotherhood  of  young  poets  who  look  up  to  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  Mr.  Rossetti  as  their  masters.  In  a  volume  of 
collected  verses,*  many  of  which,  €.jr.,  "  Sunshine  before  Sunrise," 
and  the  series  called  "Fortunate  Love,"  are  full  of  fancy  and 
charm,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  allowed  himself  to  perpetrate  such 
a  beiiae  as  the  following : — 

"  When  the  autumn  nights  were  hot, 

{Peach  and  apple  and  apricot,) 
Under  the  shade  of  a  twining  rose, 
Deep  in  the  high-walled  garden-cl«se 
Guenevero,  red  as  a  sunset  glows, 

Plighted  her  love  to  Lancelot. 

'^  Overhead,  at  a  window,  unseen, 

{Apple  andjilbert  and  nectarine,) 
Gawaino  lounged  in  the  hot  gold  air. 
Fingered  a  lute,  and,  at  last  aware 
Of  an  eager  face  and  the  Queen's  bright  hair, 

Laughed  a  little  in  bitter  spleen.** 

A  lady  to  whom  these  stanaas  were  read  naively  inquired,  in 
our  hearing,  whether  their  burden  were  intended  to  imitate  the 
cry  of  an  itinerant  fruit-seller,  or  the  sotto  voce  of  a  waiter  handing 
round  the  dessert  at  a  table  d^hote.  Further  comment  would  be 
surely  superfluous. 

Anything  better  than  mockery  would  be  wasted  upon  puerilities 
of  which  the  authors  will  probably  live  to  be  heartily  ashamed. 
They  are  only  excusable  as  symptoms  of  an  epidemic  mania  under 
whose  influence  the  patient  becomes  for  a  time  infatuated.  The 
ballad,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  this  school  is  aware,  is  but 
one  of  many  ancient  forms  of  which  it  has  attempted  a  literal 

♦  "  On  Viol  and  Flute."    By  Edmund  W.  Goase,  1878. 
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reproduction,  Mr.  Swinburne  hae  wiitten  a  miracle-play,  a 
tnasqtie,  a  Christmas  carol^  rondels,  and  c/iamonis.  His  followere, 
in  like  manner,  have  given  us  rondels,  vii-elayB,  and  madrigals. 
Each  new  writer  seems  to  vie  with  his  predecessor  in  endeavoiii^ 
ing  to  exlmme  some  disused  type,  and  we  may  look  for  the  rcsus- 
citation  of  the  Proventjal  tenmns,  or  jetu;  partis,  ancT  the  entire 
ceremonial  of  the  Coiii-t  of  Love»  if  tliis  fashion  only  holda  But 
the  prospect  of  its  duration  does  not  alarm  us.  No  literaiy  sehool 
has  ever  stood  its  ground  in  England  that  had  anj-thing  less  solid 
than  nature  and  common  sense  for  its  principles ;  and  though  th> 
caprice  by  which  these  attempts  are  dictated  enjoys  a  momentary 
popularitj^  the  most  sangiune  prophet  can  scarcely  predict  for  it  a 
longer  reign  than  was  enjoyed  by  the  pedantry  of  the  Euphuists 
or  the  foppery  of  the  DeUa  Cniscans,  So  long  as  it  lasts,  the  critic 
must  possess  his  soul  in  patience,  and  be  content  to  put  in  an 
occasional  plea  on  behalf  of  good  taste  and  sobriety.  If  we  are 
condemned  to  be  fed  upon  imitations,  we  are  at  least  entitled  to 
stipulate  that  tlie  food  shall  be  of  decent  qnaUty.  "Wben  a  poet  of 
credit  like  Mr,  Gosse  ventures  to  put  his  name  to  a  "  virelay  "  of 
which  tills  is  the  refrain — 

Fly  not  with  the  TftlUsg  roi»es  !"  ♦ 

we  are  less  concerned  to  know  whether  it  be  imitative  or  original 
in  to  inquire  with  Jlr*  Calverley, 

**  But  id  it  grammar?  '' 

Already  there  are  some  signs  that  the  tide  is  turning.  Possibly, 
Mr,  Morris's  example  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  body  of  which  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  member.  Although  he  styles  his  latest  poem  a 
'*  Morality/'  and  partially  returns  in  it  to  the  system  of  alliterative 
verse,  he  has  stopped  very  tar  short  of  a  fac-siniile  restoration.  A 
recent  volume  of  poemst  by  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new 
brotherhood,  Mr.  Payne,  contains  two  or  three  ballads,  especially 
'May  Margaret,**  *'The  Westward  Sailing,**  and  *' Sir  Er^djvs 
Questing,*'  which  only  resemble  their  models  in  simplicity  and 
gmce,  without  copying  their  defects  of  language  or  vei-sifica- 
tion.  Even  Mr.  Gubse  has  found  a  locus  pa'nitentia\  In  a  jiulicifnis 
criticism  upon  Edgar  Poe,  his  language  amounts  to  a  repudiation, 
not,  indeed,  of  the  imitative  method  upon  which  his  leader 
works,  but  of  the  artifices  of  style  by  wliich  it  has  been  chiefly 
recommended,  "In  vei^sification,'*  says  Mr.  Gosse,  **  Poe  was  far 
in  advance  of  his  time  ;  no  English  writer  before  Mr,  Swinburne  has 
been  able  to  produce  verses  so  full  of  the  mere  i*plendour  of  sound, 
irreipective  of   meaning    or    etnphmis.      He  used   all    the  tricks  of 
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verse^mmie,  and  one  of  them,  alliteratioij,  he  carried  to  ench 
excess  that  i7  hm  been  out  of  favour  n^er  since,*'*  Mr.  Svr'M 
iiiay  feel  dispoBed  to  exclaim,  **  Et  tii,  Bnite  ! ''  and  con  - 
the  quarter  whence  they  come,  such  words  are  not  without 
significance.  We  sliall  be  more  hopeful  of  the  future  of  the 
new  school  if  Mr.  Gosse  may  be  accepted  as  a  representative 
spokesman.  Though  robustness  of  thought  is  still  strangely  want- 
ing to  them,  no  one  will  deny  that  its  members  are  amply  dowered  ' 
with  imagination,  feeling,  musical  perception,  and  scholarship.  If 
they  would  only  resolve  to 

"Cleanse  the  stuffed  bd»om  ftf  that  poriloni*  gtaff, 

affectation,  the  fruit  of  onr  centurys  last  quarter  mi^ht  be  not 
less  worthy  of  remembrance  than  that  which  it  has  l>onie  in  its 
prime. 

Meantime,  to  revert,  to  ballad*writiag,  there  is  no  need  to  fear 
it  is  a  lost  art  wliile  Mr.  Tennyson  vnM  give  us  once  and  again  <! 
poem  so  rigidly  antique  in  its  conception^  so  faithfully  modem  in 
its  execution  as  **  The  Victim,"  or  Mr.  Browning  hifuse  dramatic 
fire  and  emotional  force  into  another  '*  Hervc  RieL''  t  From  Mr. 
Buchanan,  also,  we  may  hope  for  more  ballads  not  less  weird  and 
touching  than  Iiis  **  Judas  Iscariot/'  not  less  tnithful  and  pictorial , 
than  his  **  Death  of  Roland  **  and  *' Battle  of  Drumlie-moor.'*J  One 
hand,  alas  I  among  the  most  nervous  that  have  held  the  pen  in  our 
generation,  will  give  us  ballads  no  nioix*.  It  has  always  been  a 
difficulty  with  a  modem  poet  to  select  for  his  theme  an  incident 
of  daily  life  which  shall  be  at  once  impressive  and  familiar  in  its 
interest  without  being  \^ilgarized  by  its  associations.  A  solntinii 
of  the  difficulty  may  be  found  in  Charles  Kingsley's  •*  Three 
Fishei-s"  and  *'Bad  Squire,"  which  furnish  typical  examples  o( 
the  class  of  available  subjects.  The  tone  of  homely  pathos  and 
weary  resignation  which  xnbrates  in  the  one,  of  passionate  indig- 
iiation  and  scorn  which  thunders  through  the  other,  brings  the  life 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  very  near  to  us.  There  is  surely 
an  art-field  here  which  our  contemporary  poets,  with  one  or  tw'o 
noteworthy  exceptions,  have  too  much  neglected,  although  worked 
so  successfully  by  Dickens  and  Mi-s.  Gaekell  in  prose  fiction*  by 
Israels,  Hook,  and  Edouard  Frere  in  painting.  Tragic,  tender,  and 
heroic  incidents  have  not  been  wanting  within  liraig  memory, 
nor  the  poetic  sensibility  and  genius  that  are  requisite  to  apprf> 
ciate  and  immortalize  them.  Yet  the  stories  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton  famine  and  the  foundering  of  the  Birlenhead  troop-«hip 
remain  unsung. 

IlEKnY  n,  TTr^vT.PTT 
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BAD  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  YOUNG 


WE  are  loth  to  occupy  even  a  few  pages  of  the  Contempor^VRY 
Remew  with  an  article  which  may  be  supposed  evea  by  the 
most  mifriendly  reader  to  be  written  to  catch  a  capfull  of  passing 
wind ;  but  we  hope  we  may  safely  defy  reproof  in  dealing  veiy 
briefly  with  a  current  topic  which  may  be  called  at  once  difficult 
and  Hhallow.  Mr.  DisraeU  once  defined  a  Select  Conunittee  as  a 
contrivance  for  pretending  to  discover  what  everybody  knew 
already — at  least  that  ivas  wliat  he  meant  by  what  he  said — and 
the  reader  who  is  in^dted  to  go  through  a  paper,  even  a  short  onCj 
about  bad  literature  for  the  youngs  may  not  quite  unreasonably 
aak  what  there  caii  be  to  say  upon  tlie  subject  that  is  not  known 
already.  The  question,  what  remedy  is  to  be  apphed  to  admitted 
evils  in  this  respect,  is  sure  to  arise  at  the  same  moment  uf  time  ; 
and  it  involves  a  thousand  thorny  matters.  It  is  veiy  easy  to 
say  tliat  the  legislature  ought  to  put  down  bad  Uteratme  for  the 
yoimg ;  but,  admitting  for  a  moment  the  principle  upon  which  ail 
such  suggestions  must  proceed,  it  still  remains  to  ask  who  the 
young  are,  and  what  bad  hterature  is.  If  we  say  that  all  liad 
Uterature  is  to  be  put  down  by  the  legislature,  we  land  oui-selves 
in  difficidties  of  the  gmvest  kind.  The  greater  number  of  tliat 
portion  of  the  British  and  American  people  which  holds  the  reins 
^^  or  pulls  the  strings  of  political  power  beUeve^ — with  a  fiiitli  which, 
^H  however  imperfect  in  logic  or  sincerity,  is  practically  eftective, 
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a  religions  root.  We  ourselves  certainly  belieye  tiiis.  Now,  if  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  put  down  all  immoral  Uterature,  it 
has  no  more  urgent  duty  than  to  shut  up  all  mouthpieces  of  what 
is  called  the  "positive"  spirit.  But  if  the  "positive*'  minority 
should  become  a  majority,  they  would,  granting  the  principle, 
be  equally  boimd  to  shut  up  by  force  of  law  every  mouthpiece 
which  teaches  that  morahty  and  reUgion  are  interdependent. 
Because  the  particular  problem  is  remote,  it  is  easy  to  set  down 
this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  as  mere  fantastical  casuistry; 
but  any  thoroughly  conscientious  man  who  will  seriously  and 
patiently  face  the  question  will  see  reason  for  asking  himself 
whether  it  can  be  proved — whether  it  can  even  be  plausibly 
made  out — that  all  the  "  Penny  Dreadfuls  "  put  together  can  do 
as  much  harm  as  one  atheistical  book  of  science,  or  one  cynical 
story. 

Nor  do  the  rough-and-ready  or  common-sense  solutions  of  such 
problems  afford  much  help.  If  we  say  that  the  legislature  must 
interfere  to  protect  the  young  from  bad  Uterature  just  as  it  must 
interfere  to  protect  them  from  physical  ill-usage, — f.e.,  because  they 
are  young  and  cannot  protect  themselves, — ^we  are  at  once  called 
upon  to  decide  at  what  age  human  beings  who  can  read  may  be 
left  to  choose  their  own  books  (for  that  is  what  it  would  come  to). 
If  we  turn  to  another  "  broad  common-sense  view  of  the  matter," 
and  say  that  the  magistrates  should  have  the  power  of  putting 
down  pubUcations  which  seem  to  them  calculated  to  incite  boys 
to  crime,  to  offences  against  person  or  property,  we  take  up 
ground  which  appears  to  be  pretty  safe,  though  every  days 
reading  may  serve  to  assure  us  that  difficulties  would  occur  in 
practice,  and  there  are  no  precedents  in  favour  of  the  success  of 
any  such  measures.  But  there  is  a  still  gi'cater  difficulty.  Might 
we  not,  in  ways  not  easy  to  trace  in  detail,  be  multiplying  the 
chances  of  literature  still  worse  ?  Let  us  consider.  There  is  a 
large  mass  of  reading,  mainly  for  the  young,  in  which  worldly 
success  is  the  motif ;  and  it  is  natural  in  an  age  of  luxury  and 
commercial  strife  that  this  should  be  so.  Few  would  say  that 
this  soi-t  of  Uterature  was  immoml,  though  here  and  there  a  parent 
Avould  keep  it  from  the  children  as  if  it  were  ratsbane  or  strychnia. 
But,  after  all,  how  may  suoh  reading  work?  We  may  suppose 
that  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  shop-boys  who  read  "  Penny 
Dreadfuls  "  is  thus  incited  to  robbery  or  worse.  But  if  so,  when 
we  come  to  boys  a  little  higher  in  the  social  scale,  who  read  puch 
books  for  the  young  as  have  worldly  success  for  vwtif  we  may 
safely  assume  that  one  in  ten  thousand  will  be  incited  by  such 
reading  to  pursue  Avorldly  success  at  all  safe  costs,  and  then  we 
have  perhaps  a  wealthy  but  ciniel  and  unfair  trader  whom  no  law 
can  touch.    And  how  are  we  to  choose  between  hterature  which 
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makcB  one  boy  in  teu  thousand  a  burglar,  and  literature  that  helpB 
to  make  one  boy  in  ten  thousand  a  dealer  in  cofBn-Bhips  ?  We 
have  no  heidtation  whatever  in  Ruggeftting  these  diflieultieB, 
because  we  know  that*  however  often  they  may  be  suggested^ 
they  will  be  pooh-poohed  and  set  a^ide.  Englishmen  do  not  care 
for  symmetrical  justice ;  they  hammer  away,  blow  by  blow,  at 
what  they  call  practical  resulta ;  and^  ivhen  an  evil  is  to  be  abated, 
they  seldom  hesitate  about  going  to  work  the  nearest  way.  It  is 
a  fine  impulse^  but  it  should  at  least  be  weU  instructed  before  it 
acts. 

In  our  own  country  the  conditions  of  the  growth  of  this  bad 
kind  of  Uterature  for  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  seen,  some  of  them 
at  least,  lying  plain  upon  the  surface.  There  is  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population  ;  the  diffusion  of  the  capacity  to  read  among  the 
clasaes  whose  circimietances  are  In  other  respects  most  unfavour- 
able to  the  foraiation  among  them  of  proper  standards  of  taste 
and  good  feehng ;  and  there  is  the  fact  that  the  young  have  of 
late  years  been  turned  out  early  to  earn  their  livings,  and  left 
pretty  much  to  their  own  mkguicUnce.  Whether  a  state  of  ci\'ili- 
zation  like  that  of  London  or  New  York  can  exist,  without  *' social 
deposits  *'  of  such  a  kind  that  these  or  similar  conditions  will  be 
always  reappearing  in  some  shape,  is  a  question  on  which  opinions 
will  differ.  But  we  beUevo  it  is  certain  that  the  existence  of  this 
vile  Uterature,  whether  for  old  or  young,  is  a  compamtively  recent 
phenomenon.  There  appears  to  Imve  been  nothing  like  it  (of  com-se 
the  same  tiling  could  not  have  then  existed)  when  the  late  Dr. 
Kitto  was  engaged  in  those  struggles  after  soraething  to  read 
wliich  he  has  so  admirably  recorded  j  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  like  it  when  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne*  At  that 
date  there  was  much  more  broad  indecency  in  caricatures  and  in 
popular  Uterature  for  adults ;  but  that  i%  a  very  different  matter. 
Nowadays,  we  have  flourishing  m  \^le  luxuiiaoce  whole  jungles  of 
Uterature,  cliiefly  for  the  young,  such  as  Mr,  Anthony  Trollopeand 
Mr.  James  Greenwood  have,  each  in  his  awn  way,  described  in 
magazhie  articles.  In  a  powerful  sketch,  entitled  "  The  Spotted 
Dog,'*  Mr.  TroUope  introduces  a  poor  scholar  in  bondage  to  the 
proprietor  of  a  jungle  of  "  Penny  Dreadfuls/'  and  relates  what/ 
happened  when  he  himself  caUed  on  the  proprietor  or  editor  on 
l>ehalf  of  the  poor  scholar  :— 

"* '  I  am  at  preseut,'  says  the  poor  scholar,  *^  employed  oo  the  staff  of  two 


n  at  pr 
of  the 


or  three  of  t!ie  ''  Penny  Dreadfuls/'  Your  ang-iL-^t  hig'IinesB  in  literature 
has  probably  never  heard  of  a  '*  Penny  Dreadful."  I  write  for  them  matter 
which  we  among:  ounselves  call  ^*  blood  and  nastinefts,'*  and  which  is  copied 

fmni  one  to  another.' 

We  did  not  iiud  that  we  ingratiated  om-sclves  with  the  people  at  ti. 
office  of  the  perio«itr.al  hv  wiiich  Mr,  Mackenzie  worked,  and  yet  u*' 
endeavoured  to  do  so,  ii8f*umiiig  in  oiu  manner  and  toae  something*  of  the 
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familiarity  of  a  commoo  pursuit.  After  much  delay,  we  came  upon  a 
gentleman  atting  in  a  dark  capboard,  who  twisted  roiuid  his  stooi  to  face 
us  while  he  spc^  to  us.  We  bdieve  that  he  was  the  editor  of  more  than 
one  ^  Penny  Dreadful,'  and  that  as  many  as  a  dozen  serial  noTels  were 
being  issued  to  the  world  at  the  same  time  under  his  supervision. 

^  ^Oh ! '  said  he,  ^ so  you're  at  that  game,  are  you  V  We  aasmed  hnn 
that  we  w&e  at  no  game  at  alL,  but  were  simply  influenced  by  m  desire 
to  as«st  a  distressed  scholar.  ^That  be  blowed!'  said  our  brodier; 
^  Mackenzie's  doing  as  weU  here  as  hell  do  anywhere.  He's  m  dnmloen 
blackguard,  when  all's  said  and  done.  So  you're  going  to  bay  him  op, 
are  you?    You  won'tkeep  him  long — and  then  hell  bave  to  starve."    •    . 

^  ^  That's  all  right,'  said  our  brother,  twisting  back  his  stooL  ^  He  caa*t 
write  for  both  of  us,  that's  all.  He  has  his  bread  here  regular  week  ifler 
week,  and  I  don't  suppose  youH  do  as  much  as  that  for  him.'  Then  we 
went  away,  shaking  the  dust  off  our  feet,  and  wondering  nroch  at  the 
great  development  of  literature  which  latter  years  had  produced.  We  had 
not  even  known  of  the  existence  of  these  papers,  and  yet  there  they  were, 
going  forth  into  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers,  all  of 
whom  were  being  more  or  less  instructed  in  their  modes  of  life  and 
manner  of  thinking  by  the  stories  which  were  thus  brought  before 
them.** 

In  an  article  in  Sl  Pouts  Magcusine  for  February,  1873,  Mr. 
James  Greenwood,  under  the  title  **  Penny  Awfuls,**  went  into 
considerable  detail  upon  the  subject : — 

^  Never  was  poor  recruit  so  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  wily  sergeant 
whose  business  it  is  to  angle  for  and  hoc^  men  to  serve  as  soldiers  as  is 
the  foolish  lad  who  is  beset  by  the  host  of  candidates  of  the  Penny 
Awful  tribe  for  his  patronage.  There  is  Dick  Turpin  bestriding  his  fleet 
steed,  and  with  a  brace  of  magnificently  mounted  pistols  stuck  in  his  belt. 
beckoning  him  to  an  expedition  of  midnight  marauding  on  the  Queen'? 
highway ;  there  is  gentlemanly  Claude  Duval,  with  his  gold-laoed  coat 
and  elegantly  curied  periwig,  who  raises  his  three-cornered  hat  politely  to 
the  highly-flattered  schoolboy,  and  begs  the  {Measure  of  his  company 
through  six  months  or  so,  at  the  ridiculously  small  cost  of  a  penny  a 
week,  that  he,  the  gallant  captain,  may  initiate  our  young  frigid  in  the 
ways  of  bloodshed  and  villany.  There  is  sleek-cropped,  buUet-headed 
Jack  Sheppard,  who  steps  boldly  forth  with  his  crowbar,  offering  to 
instruct  the  amazed  youth  in  the  ways  of  crime  as  illusti^ted  by  his  own 
brilliant  career,  and  to  supply  him  with  a  few  useful  hints  as  to  the  best 
way  of  escaping  from  Newgate  or  any  other  prison  stronghold  he  may.  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  be  consigned  to.  Besides  these  worthies 
are  the  Robbers  of  the  Heath,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Road,  and  the 
Skeleton  Crew,  and  Wildfire  Dick,  and  Hell-fire  Jack,  and  Dare-<tevil  T<Hn, 
and  Blueskin,  and  Cut-throat  Ned,  and  twenty  other  choice  spirits  of  an 
equally  respectable  type,  coaxing  him  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
their  delectable  lives  and  adventures  at  the  insignificant  expense  of  one 
penny  weekly." 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Greenwood  is  exact  in  his  account 
of  the  early  history  of  this  kind  of  literature ;  but  what  he  writes 
seems  likely  enough : — 

^^  At  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  occurred  to  some  enterprisiiig 
individual  to  reprint  and  issue  in  ^  penny  numbers '  the  matter  oontamed  in 
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'  Kewg-ate  Calendar/  and  the  publication  was,  financial ly^  a  great 
Sdsa.  This  excited  the  cupidity  of  other  speculators,  and  they  aet  their 
wits  to  work  to  produce  printed  weekly  ^  pen'orths  *  that  shoidd  l>e  as 
savoury  to  the  morbid  tast^ft  of  the  young-  and  the  ignorant  aa  waa  the 
renowned  Old  Bailey  Chronicle  it.^lf.  The  task  was  by  no  means  a 
difficult  une  when  once  was  found  the  spirit  to  set  about  it.  The  ^  New- 
gate Oaleiidar '  was,  after  all,  but  a  dry  and  legal  record  of  the  trials  of 
f^jguea  and  murderers  for  this  or  that  partic»ilar  offence,  with  at  most,  in 
addition,  a  brief  sketch  of  tlie  convicted  one's  previous  career,  and  a  few 
ot>9©rvatioiis  on  his  most  I't'inarkable  exploits.  After  all,  there  was  really 
no  romance  in  the  thing  ;  and  what  j>ersoas  of  limited  education  and 
intellect  love  in  a  book  is  romance-  Here,  then,  was  a  grand  field  !  What 
<:ouId  V*e  easier  than  to  take  the  common plfic^  Newgate  raw  material,  and 
redip  it  in  the  most  vivid  scarlet,  and  weave  into  it  the  rainbow  hues  of 
fiction?'* 

But  highwaymeu'B  lives  were  not  enough  for  the  markets  and, 
indeed,  they  did  not   appeal   to   tlu?   whole  of  tlie  public  to  bo 
itered  for  i — 

■  There  were  in  London  and  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  England 
adreds  of  boys  out  of  whom  constant  drudgery  and  bad  living  had 
round  all  that  spirit  of  dare-devnlism  so  essential  to  the  enioyment  of  the 
fxploits  of  the  heroes  of  the  Turpin  tyj>e,  but  who  still  possessed  an 
tite  for  vices  of  a  sort  that  were  milder  and  moi^e  easy  of  digestion.  It 
I  a  task  of  no  great  difficult}^  when  once  the  happy  idea  was  conceived, 
MI  that  was  necessary  was  to  show  that  the  faculty  for  successfully  defying 
and  order  and  the  ordinations  of  virtue  might  be  cultivated  tiy  boys 
well  as  men,  and  that  as  rogues  and  rascals  the  same  brilliant  rewards 
attended  the  fonner  a.s  the  latter.  The  result  may  Ije  seen  in  the  i.hop 
window  of  every  cheap  newsvendor  in  Londim— ^  The  Boy  Thieves  of 
,  London;  ^The  Life  of  a  Fast  Boy;  ^The  Boy  Bandits/  ^The  Wild  Hoys  of 
ondon;  *The  Boy  Detective;  "Charley  Wag; 'The  Lively  Adventures  of  a 
foung  Rascal;  and  I  can't  say  how  many  more,  .  ,  .  .  If  these  precious 
reekly  pen'oilhs  do  not  openly  advocate  crime  and  robliery,  they  at  least 
as  far  as  to  make  it  apjjear  that  although  to  obtain  the  means  requisite 
I  set  up  as  a  Fast  Bo3%  or  a  Young  Rascal,  it  is  found  necessary  to  make 
)  with  a  master's  goods,  or  to  force  his  titl,  or  run  off  with  his  cash-!K>3t^ 
Btill  the  immense  amount  of  frolic  and  awful  jollity  to  l:>e  obtained  at 
ausic-halls,  at  dancing-nx»ms, — where  '  young  rasc^als  '  of  the  opposite  sex 
may  be  met. — at  theatres,  and  low  gambling  and  drinking  dcus,  if  one  has 
^  only  got  the  money;  fully  compensates  for  juiy  penalty  a  boy  of  the 
[fast*  school  may  lie  called  on  to  pay  in  tlat  event  of  his  [jetty  laivenies 
'  ping  discovered.  *  What's  the  good  o'  l>eing  honest  ? '  is  the  moral  senti- 
ment that  the  Penny  Awful  author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  Joe  the 
Fen-et,  in  *  The  Boy  Thieves  of  the  Slums;  *  What*s  the  good  of  Ijeiiig 
honest  ? '  says  Joe,  who  is  presiding  at  a  banquet  consisting  of  the  ^  richest 
meats;  and  hot  brandy  and  water;  ^  where's  the  pull  I  It  is  all  canting 
and  humbug.  The  ht^neat  cove  is  the  one  who  slaves  from  morning  till 
night  for  hrdf  a  bt^llyful  of  grub,  and  a  ragged  jacket  and  a  pair  of  trutter- 
cases  (shoes)  that  dun't  keep  his  toes  out  of  the  mud,  and  all  that  he  may 
be  called  a  good  boy  and  have  a  ''clear  conscienc-e '* '  (loud  laughter  and 
cries  of  *  Hear,  hear;  by  the  Weasel's  *  pals ').  *  I  ain't  got  no  conscience, 
and  I  don't  want  one.  If  1  felt  one  a-growing  in  me*  Td  pisou  the 
Messed  thing  *  (more  laughter)*  ^  Ours  is  the  game,  my  lads.  Light  come, 
light  g*i.  Plenty  of  tin,  plenty  of  ijleasure,  plenty  of  sweethearts  and 
that  kind  of  fun,  and  all  got  by  making  a  dip  in  a  p3cket.  or  sneaking  a 
till;  '* 
VOL.  sxvL  3  r 
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To  the  truth  of  this  account  of  the  latter  claas  of  pennyworths 
we  can  testify,  if  testimony  be  needed ;  and  there  is  proof  to  be 
gathered  from,  newspapers,  from  the  personal  evidence  of  phil- 
anthropic labourers  among  the  poor,  and  from  ordinary  obser- 
vation, that  these  detestable  pennyworths  too  often  do,  on  the 
minds  of  boys  and  girls,  just  the  infernal  sort  of  work  they  might  be 
expected  to  do.  Many  a  time  have  we  heard  a  shopkeeper  declare, 
"  Hard  as  it  is  to  have  an  errand-boy  who  cannot  receipt  a  bill,  or 
even  read  one,  I  would  rather  mine  could  not  read  at  all."  We 
fear,  too,  that  there  would  be  an  alarming  approach  to  general 
consent  among  misti-esses,  as  to  female  servants  taken  from  the 
poorest  classes,  as  female  servants  have  lately  been  taken  in  veiy 
large  numbers :  '*  Here  is  a  girl  of  twenty,  who  has  learnt  to  read 
at  SundayHschool,  talks  good  EvangeKcal,  and  yet  reads  the  vilest 
penny  trash,  steals  in  order  that  she  may  dress  like  a  prostitute. 
gets  into  the  company  of  yoimg  roughs  who  have  fed  full  fat 
upon  just  the  same  kind  of  reading,  and  before  she  has  had  time 
to  learn  what  household  decency  is,  she  is  gone  to  the  bad.**  The 
case  is  too  common  not  to  be  at  once  recognized  for  true. 

As  far  as  concerns  those  classes  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  at 
this  moment  regular  feeders  on  this  horrible  garbage,  we  fear 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Neither  do  we  see  that  good  literature 
for  the  young  could  possibly,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  make 
any  sort  of  successful  appeal  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  parents 
who  read  the  Police  News  and  the  London  Clipper.  The  alarming 
and  dispiriting  part  of  the  case  is  the  gradual  spread,  upwards  in 
what  is  called  the  social  scale,  of  this  sort  of  trash.  Any  observant 
person  may  notice  low  newspapers  and  Ioav  periodicals  in  houses 
of  a  pretension  Avhich  would  seem  to  point  to  something  a  great 
deal  better.  Kespectable  people — people  who  have  influence  in 
vestries  and  on  school  boards — may  eveiy  day  be  seen  spending 
money  on  fine  dress  and  furniture,  and,  while  they  go  regularly 
to  church  and  maintain  all  the  respectabiKties,  taking  in  journals 
and  magazines  that  one  would  beforehand  suppose  to  be  quite 
beneath  their  notice.  It  is  indeed  undeniable  that  the  last  ten 
years  have  witnessed  a  general  lowering  of  the  standards  in 
all  strictly  popular  literature.  There  is  more  amateur  or  half- 
amateur  Uterature ;  there  is  more  false  and  vulgar  sentiment,  even 
where  there  is  what  is  called  "pure  Christian  teaching;"  and 
everywhere  there  is  a  pandering  to  the  appetite  for  luxury  and 
worldly  success. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  popular  Utei-aturo  of  America  that  we  see 
the  least  favourable  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  recent  con- 
ditions of  Uving  affect  literature  for  "  the  masses."  It  is  certainly 
to  America  that  we  must  go  to  see  the  most  barefaced  instances 
of  pandering,    and    the  most  ingenious  evasions  of  the  higher 
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literarj  roBpoQBibility.  Let  us  take  up  at  raDdoin,  from  a  pile  of 
periodicalfl,  one  with  a  respectable  name,  and  avowedly  intended 
for  family  reading.     The  editor  says  in  every  number : — 

^'  Its  contents  are  such  as  ^iU  l>e  approved  in  the  moat  fastidious  circles, 
nothing  immoral  beio;^  admitted  into  its  pag^e.  Tbe  (laper  c-ontains  no 
ultra  sentiiuent.s,  and  mcHldlea  with  neither  politics  nor  religion,  but  is 
cliaracterized  by  a  high  moral  tone/* 

And  yet  what  do  we  find  on  the?  very  page  which  contains  this 
annonneement,  and  eide  by  side  with  the  column  for  the  young? 
We  find  advertisements — some  of  which  the  young  could  not  under- 
stand— of  such  a  nature  that  we  could  not  dare  to  transfer  them  to 
our  own  pages;  but  here  is  a  specimen  of  a  milder  kind,  though 
4ilite  bad  rTionirb,  niul  it  iw  one  of  nnral>€*rR:— 

*'Thive  y<»iiij^'  gt'Diknirii,  with  plenty  of  leisure  time,  fond  uf  excursionM, 
picnics,  theatres,  sleigh -riding,  dancing,  supfiers^  champagne,  &c»,  all  of 
which  they  are  deprived  of  in  the  region  they  reside  in,  would  be  pleased 
tu  receive  letters  from  any  lady  willing  to  form  their  actjuaintance.  All 
letters  answered  promptly.    Address,"  &c.,  &e. 

Wo  take  up  auother  "  family  "  paper>  largely  appealing  to  boys 
and  girls.     Here  is  a  false  note  struck  to  begin  with : — 

**Tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  beautiful  girl  advocating  thit^  Ixz^st  of  all  bnoks, 
inspired  J«je  with  an  intense  desire  to  become  letter  a<*i|«aijited  with  it^ 
and  he  pleaded  with  Jennie  that  she  would  read  it  to  him,  and  ttjll  him  i\M 
ubout  it*  This  i^«|iiest  was  joyfully  received  by  her,  and  that  very  night 
she  began  her  work.  And  she  began,  tcK),  at  the  right  place — the  life  and 
diiath  <'f  Christ,  an*l  its  grc^at  divine  meaning — that  wondrous  stoiy  of 
love  and  niercy  which  captivates  and  subdues  all  hearts  ;  -which  none  can 
i-esist,  and  none  cxmi  condemn,  As  the  transcendent  character  of  that  holy 
One  was  presented  i\\  his  gaze,  as  the  thrilling  incidents  of  that  nnpfiraf- 
leled  career  frem  Bethlehem  to  Calvary  passed  before  him,  as  he  listened 
to  thit  graciotts  words  of  Ilim  %vho  spoke  as  never  man  s^^oke,  as  he  was 
lirouglit  fa4H?  to  face  with  the  wrongs  lie  endured,  the  parables  Ue  uttered, 
tliL*  niira*les  lie  perforaied,  and  the  death  He  died,  the  stmng  man  wept 
like  a  chlM,  und  alternately  moumed  and  rejoiced/* 

(Jf  couree,  a  sinceve  Cliristian  will  find  no  words  too  strong 
when  speaking  of  the  Christian  hfe ;  but  ikese  words  are  mere 
litcaury  upholstery.  It  is  poor,  thin  maimdering» — ^we  were  going 
to  call  it  ehlorotic  Christianism ;  and  close  at  batid  there  is  a 
rlescription  of  *'  an  Egv^tian  Mes&alina/'  In  a  st^jry  of  a  **  child- 
mfe  married  at  school»^'  there  is  more  than  enough  of  such  ^^Titing 
a^  tliiis : — 

**Iwetiore  Edmunds  is  ?  ^een  years  of  age;  a  rarely  beautiful 

creature,  with  the  dark,  rii  less  of  a  tropic  flower, 

''  She  is  at  once  tlie  pride  anrl  terror  of  the  seminary. 
"  Full  of  prrmks  and  capers  as  a  young  kitten,  defiant  of  contral.  yet 
kgencnm*^  and  !o\Hng,  and  pum  and  innocent  a**  an  angeh 
^•TImh  is  y.\\vi{  I^'tunr-  flit'  heroine  of  mv  tnie  narrative  " 

3  IT  2    ^ 
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And  in  a  tale  of  the  Cuban  inflnrrection  we  find  the  following 
passages : — 

^^  The  Spanish  soldiers  were  in  ecstacies  over  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  vivandiere  among  them,  ever  ready  to  talk,  or  tender  the 
beverage  she  carried  in  a  small  keg. 

^^  When  night  came,  she  was  wmMng  around  some  of  the  buildings  near 
the  barracks,  and  easily  effected  an  acquaintance  with  the  sentinel,  who 
was  pacing,  with  martial  step,  in  front  of  a  large  stone  edifice. 

^^  After  a  little  conversation,  she  asked  him  ^  if  he  wouldn't  Uke  some- 
thing to  warm  him  up  ? ' 

" '  Just  what  I  have  been  thinking  about  ever  since  you  first  spoke ;  I 
ain't  had  any  for  some  time.* 

" '  Do  you  drink  brandy  ?'  she  asked. 

^^  ^  Oh !  you  have  got  something  to  wet  my  palate  with.  Well,  that's 
better  than  nothing,'  said  the  soldier,  with  a  disappointed  look  at  the 
finely-formed  girl,  which  soon  changed,  however,  \dien  he  saw  the  cup 
being  filled  with  the  amber  draught. 

" '  If  you  will  guard  this,  I  wiff  go  for  something  to  eat,*  swd  the  n«wi- 
diere,  taking  the  miniature  barrel  from  her  side,  and  depositing  it  on  the 
ground. 

"  Certainly  he  would ;  but,  instead  of  the  guard  guarding  it,  he  helped 
himself  rather  freely. 

^^  She  had  scarce  turned  her  back,  ere  that  guardian  was  minding  that 
dear  little  barrel  so  closely,  that  it  would  puzzle  an  expert  to  determine 
whether  the  tap  belonged  to  the  keg  or  the  soldier. 

•  ••••••• 

" '  Can  you  violate  the  decision  of  the  court-martial,  without  over- 
stepping your  power  or  authority  V  asked  the  prisoner,  in  a  low  tone. 

" "  We  do  many  unlawful  acts  during  emergencies,'  returned  the 
colonel. 

" '  But  this  is  no  einergenqi ;  'tis  true  I  was  caught  within  your  lines, 
"but  I  swear  /  am  not  Gonzales  the  spy  /' 

"  ^  Rebel !  fortitude  and  principle  commands  my  respect,  but  when  you 
attempt  to  foil  me  by  falsehood,  honour  turns  to  hatred.  Spy !  I  grant 
you  ten  minutes  for  prayer.' 

'-^  At  the  expiration  of  tho  allotted  time,  Colonel  Garcia  walked  over  to 
the  kneeling  prisoner,  and  said  : 

'"  *  Soldier,  are  you  prepared  to  retract  your  last  statement,  ere  you  con- 
front your  Maker  ? ' 

"  '  No  !  I  am  not ;  but  over  my  heart  you  will  find  my  confession.' 

'•  Colonel  Garcia  imbuttoned  the  coat,  and  there,  exposed  to  the  aston- 
ished gaze  of  officer  and  soldiers,  were  nature's  proofs  that  the  prisoner 
was  a  woman  ! " 

This  is  smart  enough,  but  how  it  is  to  help  grooving  boys  and  girls 
we  cannot  see. 

We  cut  the  following  advertisement  from  a  "  family  "  magazine 
making  the  highest  pretensions  to  morality : — 

'•  A  young  lady,  a  member  of  a  Christian  Church,  who,  in  a  moment  of 
thoughtlessness,  was  induced  to  leave  her  home  and  beloved  parents 
through  the  sinister  advice  of  a  relative,  now  desires  the  counsel  and 
sympathy  of  a  Christian  sister  in  order  to  restore  her  to  the  bosom  of  her 
family.  The  path  of  duty  only  having  been  departed  from,  the  labour  of 
love  is  easy,  and  the  reward  great.    Address,"  &c.j  &c. 
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We  trust  the  clever  hypocrisy  of  this  will  excuse  our  reproducing 
it.  The  "young  lady"  must  have  known  only  too  well  that 
though  no  **  Christian  sisters "  would  reply,  she  would  have  no 
end  of  answers  from  correspondents  of  another  kind,  And^ 
by-the-bye,  this  may  serve  to  show  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
deaUng  with  such  matters  by  law.  The  advertisement — on  the 
face  of  it— is  more  than  harmless,  while  the  object  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  yet  caimot  be  proved,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
assumed,  for  the  ends  of  any  law  whatever. 

We  have  another  illustration  of  the  same  difficulty.  Here  again 
we  are  going  to  a  **  family  "  magazine,  and  the  passage  we  are 
to  extract  is  from  a  story  expressly  appealing  to  lads  and  lasses — 
especially  lads.  The  girl  in  question  is  at  school,  and  is,  we  sup- 
pose from  the  picture,  about  thirteen  years  old.  The  *'  trustee,'' 
or  guardian,  is  a  young  man.  The  big  girls  of  the  school  are 
having  an  undress  romp  in  their  bed-room;  the  young  **  trustee" 
IB  down-stairs ;  and  the  passage  deserves  attentive  reading  t — 

'^Madame  dragged  Latie  down  to  the  little  parlour,  whither  he  had 
wisely  fled 

**  *  Here,  sir !'  she  exclidmed,  her  voice  shaking  with  rage.  *  I  demand 
that  this  insubordinate  creature  be  punished  to  the  extreme  limit  of  our 
authority.' 

"  He  put  on  all  his  dignity,  and  tried  to  look  at  her  as  if  he  had  been 
fifty  instead  of  thirty.  There  she  stood,  with  only  a  little  blue  wrapper 
thrown  over  her  night-dress  ;  her  short  hair  in  curls,  and  tangled  all  over 
her  head ;  and  her  little  whit-e  feet  bare  1  Poor  Lutie !  She  could  have 
sunk  through  the  floor.  Why  wasJii  that  odious  wrapper  longer?  it 
showed  every  bit  of  her  feet — ankles,  too — she  reflected  despairingly,  after 
a  aide  glance  at  the  mirror. 

*•  The  young  trustee  thought  he  had  never  seen  anythiug  half  so  pretty 
in  his  life.  Involuntarily  he  compared  that  little  wbite^  blue- veined  foot  to 
the  one  ho  had  seen  flopping  up  the  staircase,  not  ten  minutes  since.  He 
admired  Lutie's  hair  excessively.  He  thought  the  little  blue  wrapper  the 
very  prettiest  dress  heM  seen  yet ;  but  that  foot — ^and  he  suddenly  be- 
came possessed  with  a  desire  to  touch  it,  apparently  an  unattainable 
desire ;  but  the  young  ti-ustee  was  a  man  of  many  expedients.  He  rose, 
stoppiDg  madame*8  shrill  gabble  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  said 
majestically : 

*'  •  I  have  not  time  at  pi^sent  to  attend  to  this  case ;  I  will  call 
to-morrow.' 

'•  Notwithstanding  her  rage,  madame  bows  servilely,  and  says  it  shall 
be  as  he  wishes. 

"  With  a  cool '  Good -evening,*  he  turns  to  leave  the  room.  Just  as  he 
passes  Lutie,  his  glove  accidentaDy  drops  ;  drops  most  miaccoautably 
upon  her  very  foot. 

'''Ah^well  done!'  thinks  he,  as  he  quickly  stoops  to  seize  it. ^  Some 
way  or  other  it  slips  from  bis  hand,  and,  in  stepping  aaide,  Lutie  finds,  to 
her  amazement,  that  now  it  is  imder  her  foot  \Vith  a  polite,  *  Excuse 
me,'  the  triumphant  young  trustee  clasps  the  little  warm  foot  in  his  hand, 
and  gently  draws  the  glove  away.  Lntie  hardly  knows  whether  to  be 
desperately  vexed,  or  to  laugh  ;  l*ut  she  has  no  time  to  think  of  that  now, 
for  she  is  alone  with  madame,  and  madame  m  m  such  an  infuriated  state 
that  Lutie  flies  off  to  her  room,  and  locks  the  door ;  the  other  D.  D/s, 
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hnddled  together  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  receive  her  with 
aad,  after  hearing  her  adveuturee,  are  base  enoogh  to  congratalate  her 
npon  her  diaiice  to  show  off,  in  such  becomii^.  rig,  to  the  hMdwome 
jonng  troBtee.    Then  they  all  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  the  sleep  cf  the  just. 

"The  next  day  the  young  trustee  called,  and  remarked,  reeigiiedly,  to 
madame,  that  he  was  preparod  now  to  attend  to  the  case  of  their  trooble- 
some  charge.  ^^ 

"  So  Latie  was  sent  for,  and,  after  having  made  herself  look  ptetty  as 
possible,  she  went  to  the  little  parloor.  She  took  particular  satiafartion  in 
her  dainty  little  boots  and  pretty  carls,  and  hoped  he  had  forgotten  all 
aboat  the  tangles,  and  the  bare  feet.  Whether  he  Imd  or  not,  depooenl 
saith  not ;  bat  .deponent  knows  that,  while  Latie  apd  the  yoimi^  tnntee 
were  together  in  the  little  paiioar,  they  had  no  end  of  fan  aboot  some- 
thing—4^aghed  till  madame,  in  desperation,  opened  the  door,  and  found 
them  confronting  each  other  so  gravely,  that  she  apologized  and  went 
away." 

We  do  not  know  amythiAg  more  ingeniously  pmrient  than  this, 
and  yet  where  is  there  an  indecent  word?  The  last  few  sentences 
are  very  vulgar^  and  that  is  alL  The  proriency  is  to  be  felt^  rather 
than  defined. 

We  almost  owd  an  apology  to  the  readers  of  the  CoNmtPORARY 
Review  for  serving  up  such  a  mess  as  this,  even  with  a  justifiable 
motive.  But  we  wish  to  emphasize  our  own  strong  feeling  that 
neither  ordinary  education  nor  even  reUgious  education  will  suffice 
to  keep  up  the  standard  of  popular  literature.  The  tastes  of  the 
majority  must  be  law,  because  the  majority  are  themselves  law, 
and  the  young  are  no  exception.  These  American  periodicals  are 
thickly  buttered  with  Christian  phraseology,  and  we  see  what 
purpose  it  serves.  The  whole  question  of  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  young  in  favour  of  good  literature  is,  every  way,  a  most 
difficult  one.  It  has  at  times  quite  a  hopeless  look  about  it — at  all 
cTents,  wc  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  deal  in  the  customary 
commonplaces  about  it.  Everj^body  is  ready  with  a  "What  is 
wanted  is  tliis  " — and  yet,  goodness  only  knows  what  is  wanted. 
We  should  bo  sorry  to  see  English  editore  adopt  the  tricks  that 
are  common  in  America — such  as  publishing  photographs  and 
memoirs  of  little  boys  at  school  who  win  piizes,  thus  puffing  the 
schoolrt  and  turning  a  penny  in  that  line,  as  well  as  doing  some- 
thing to  spoil  the  poor  boys.  We  are  not  aAvare  that  they  have 
yet  got  so  far  as  publishing  photographs  of  school-girls ;  but  it  is 
likely  enough,  for  they  freely  publish  stories  of  the  love  aSairs — 
most  fantastically  conducted — of  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen,  and 
these  with  illustrations.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  by  those  who 
tliink  that  the  **  education  '*  of  the  masses  will  make  an  immense 
difference  in  these  raattera,  that  the  pubUc  addressed  by  these 
trans-Atlantic  periodicals  is  better  read  and  more  "  respectable " 
than  the  public  that  would  take  in  similar  periodicals  over  here. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  publishers  who  think  they  see 
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their  way  to  much  better  things,  who  have  large  experience,  and 
who  have  counted  their  resources,  will  stay  their  hands  for  any 
of  the  dismally  discursive  considerations  suggested  by  what  we 
have  seen.  For  myself,  I  think  the  flood  of  bad  literature  could 
be  very  materially  checked  by  any  competent  publisher  taking  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  subject,  and  working  it  out  with  tho 
help  of  strong  faith  in  human  nature  and  in  the  geneml  progress 
of  society.  Some  things  are  clear,  and  admitted  on  all  hands. 
Literature  for  boys  and  girls,  as  distinguished  from  children,  must 
be  forward-looking,  and  full  of  spirit  and  enterprise,  and  quick 
with  the  warm  blood  of  youth.  It  must  be  full  of  incident  and 
picture,  its  motif  must  be  will  and  feeling,  rather  than  ideas.  It 
must  not  be  goody-goody,  and  it  must  certainly  not  be  pnidish. 
Perfectly  pure  and  modest,  of  course  it  must  be,  but  it  must  be 
gay  and  fresh.  And  the  spirit  of  divine  obUgation  and  human 
service  must  be  everywhere  present,  though  nowhere  obtruded. 
When  these  conditions  are  imited  in  literature  for  growing  boys 
and  girls,  and  when  really  high-class  talent  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  production  of  such  Kterature,  a  better  state  of  things 
will  have  been  begim.  Much  harm  has  undoubtedly  been  done 
by  the  diffusion  of  a  false  light,  but  this  cannot  be  undone  by 
excluding  the  people  from  all  prospect  of  amelioration  in  their 
current  hterature.  Never,  never  I  The  people,  young  as  well  as 
old,  will  be  sure  to  read  something ;  they  will  read  what  is  offered 
to  them.  The  incitements  to  an  inappeasable  mental  restless- 
ness are  come  into  the  world.  The  powers  that  awaken  and 
foster  the  spirit  of  curiosity  are  to  be  found  in  every  village; 
magazines  are  in  every  cottage  and  hovel.  The  infant's  cries  are 
hushed  with  picture-leaves,  and  the  cottager  s  boy  sheds  his  first 
bitter  tears  over  pages  which  go  to  mould  his  character  for  life. 
From  all  desire  to  quietly  stand  by,  and  see  this  great  power  of 
the  press  faUing  into  the  devil's  service,  Good  Sense  deliver  us ! 

A.  Strahan. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  CONSERVATIVE  ASPECTS 
OF  POSITIVISM. 


Part  I. 


WHILST  so  many  modes  of  what  is  vaguely  known  as 
Progress  are  at  open  or  secret  war  with  all  systematic 
Beligion  and  a  traditional  Order  of  Ufe,  there  is  one  progressive 
school,  and  it  is  often  thought  to  be  of  the  extreme  type,  which 
takes,  as  the  centre  of  its  faith,  systematic  ReUgion  and  organic 
social  Order.  It  is  usually  forgotten,  that,  of  all  the  assaults 
directed  on  the  system  of  Comte,  the  far  larger  part  of  necessity 
apply  to  any  definite  organization  of  reUgion  and  to  any  founda- 
tions of  social  order ;  so  that  they,  who  in  the  name  of  Science 
or  of  Liberty  dispose  of  Positivism  with  a  jest,  for  the  most  part 
begin  with  some  half-imconscious  assumption,  that  ReUgion  is  a 
thing  we  have  outgrown,  and  individualism  is  an  ultimate  truth. 
Such  men  are  naturally  scandalized  at  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
Science  with  ReUgion,  rather  because  they  have  lost  aU  faith  in 
ReUgion  as  an  institution,  than  because  they  are  specially  jealous 
for  Science.  And  the  secret  of  the  indignation  they  display 
towards  the  discipline  of  life  and  of  society,  foreshadowed  in  the 
pages  of  Comte,  is  perhaps  the  silent  hope  that,  when  Science 
and  Culture  have  said  their  last  word,  Imman  Ufe  may  get  free 
from  all  discipline  whatever. 

It  is  usual  enough  to  inveigh  against  the  Positivist  principle 
that  Thought  and  Life  must  be  placed  on  a  reUgious  basis  and 
organized  to  a  reUgious  end,  on  the  ground  that  this  is  mere 
Obscurantism,  and  a  return  to  the   Syllabus   and  the   ages  of 
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Faith.  All  tliitj,  too,  is  heai^d  from  men  who  declioe  to  eonsider  how 
the  principle  is  applied^  for  this  they  have  never  examined,  but 
On  the  simple  a  pjimi  ground  that  religion  must  be  kept  in  its 
place.  That  is  to  eay,  in  fact,  that  they  hold  it  to  be  a  private 
isesthetic  emotion ;  thus  silently  discarding  the  meaning  which 
religion  has  had  to  the  really  rehgious  world,  be  it  Protestant  or 
Catholic — nay,  even  Mahometan  or  Buddliist,  It  is  usiial  again  to 
make  merry  at  the  very  mention  of  a  Priesthood ;  though  it  is 
plain  that,  without  a  priesthood  of  some  kind^  call  it  what  we  will, 
no  Christian  Church  could  exist,  neither  Jew,  Turk,  nor  Pagan 
community — nay,  indeed,  neither  science,  hterature»  or  art.  In 
civic,  as  in  spiritual  life,  the  same  holds  good.  The  very  notion 
of  si/stem^  or  organ Uatton,  or  institiittons^  revolts  the  very  soul  of 
our  critics;  though  they  seem  to  forget  that,  if  society  could 
become  the  individual  chance-medley  it  must  be  wthout  these 
things,  we  should  realize  the  dream  of  the  w^ildest  anarchists. 

I  shall  attempt  in  these  essays  to  show,  that  criticism  of  the 
kind  is  inspired  by  the  old  individuaHst  temper  which  assails  all 
religions  in  turn,  and*  further,  that  Comte  stands  alone,  amongst  aU 
the  philosophers  of  Progress,  in  claiming  for  Keligion  and  C>rder 
the  same  importance  they  have  held  in  the  most  spiritual  and 
conservative  of  human  systems.  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that 
he  belongs  to  these  various  schools,  or  will  ever  find  welcome 
amongst  them.  He  is  just  as  deeply  pledged  to  the  schools  of 
Science  and  of  Progress.  But  in  these  days,  when  al!  men  are 
reconstructing  their  behef  along  with  their  armies  and  their 
navies,  I  take  occasion  to  say,  that  widely  in  method  and  in  data 
as  Positivism  must  difler  from  the  ancient  systems  of  faith  and  Ufe, 
it  cherishes  the  same  attitude  of  spirit  and  aims  at  kindred  con- 
clusions. It  belongs,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  to  the 
spiritual,  and  not  to  the  materialist  philosophy ;  its  allegiance  is 
set  in  the  realm  of  Behef,  of  Tradition,  of  Feeling,  and  not  in  that 
of  criticism,  revolution,  or  intellect. 

Now,  they  who  cling  to  a  world  of  the  more  religious  and  more 
ordered  t^^o,  looking  on  our  Past  as  an  object  of  veneration,  of 
submission,  and  in  some  sense  of  imitation,  who  deUberaiely  place 
Faith  and  Love  above  Knowledge  or  Power,  the  good  order  of 
society  above  the  culture  of  individuals,  so  that  the  moral  beauty 
of  man's  life  be  not  sacrificed  to  the  enlargement  of  our  intelli- 
gence or  of  our  resources^ — all  who  see  much  tliat  is  sterile,  cruel, 
and  discordant  in  this  Jubilee  of  science,  industry,  and  hberty — 
such  should  remember  that,  amongst  all  the  progressive  and  reaUst 
schools  of  thought,  Auguste  Comte  stands  alone  in  repeating  that, 
until  liehgion  and  Order  intei-penetrate  Thought,  Sentiment,  and 
Action,  there  can  be  neither  real  Progress  nor  true  Science. 

Yet,  such  is  the  hold  which  names  and  forms  gain  over  men's 
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minds,  that  Positivism  is  often  numbered  with  the  materialiBty 
critical,  and  anarchical  parties  with  whom  it  has  least  sympaihj, 
and  is  denounced  by  men  whose  own  peculiar  principles  it  is 
striving  to  clothe  with  system.  And  thus,  the  philosopher  who 
has  worked  out  the  meaning  of  religion,  in  its  omnipresent  in- 
fluence on  life,  more  richly  and  powerfully  than  any  theologian, 
who,  without  sacrificing  freedom,  has  given  education  and  disci- 
pline the  importance  dreamed  of  by  Plato,  and  who,  above  poets 
and  preachers,  has  celebrated  the  supreme  place  of  all  moral  and 
aesthetic  beauty,  is  spoken  of  by  the  superficial  as  the  prophet  of 
a  cynical  and  subversive  materialism. 

I  propose  now  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  religious  and 
conservative  aspects  of  this  sj'-stem;  and,  in  so  doing,  I  would 
rather  address  (if  I  might)  those  who  have  not  lost  all  sympathy 
with  ancient  sentiments  and  institutions,  than  those  who  have 
run  up  the  black  flag  against  all  such  obsolete  weakness.  I  shall 
first  have  to  show  that  Positivism  is  entitled  to  use  the  words 
religious  or  conservative,  in  their  natural  sense.  Throughout 
I  shall  never  forget,  and  shall  strive  that  no  reader  shall  forget, 
that  this  system  has  its  positive  and  its  constructive  side  quite  as 
important  and  distinct ;  that  its  care  for  science  and  for  progress  is 
quite  as  real  as  its  zeal  for  religion  and  order.  It  seeks  to  combine 
both,  and  not  to  present  a  paradox  of  contradictory  principles. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  accomplished  unless  it  effects  a  real,  and  not  a 
verbal  alliance  of  science  with  religion,  conservatism  with  move- 
ment. A  rehabilitation  or  adaptation  it  utterly  rejects,  any  strain- 
ing of  discarded  formulaD,  or  gilding  of  condemned  foundations. 
In  these  days  of  antiquarian  revival,  it  repudiates  Neo-Christianity 
as  much  as  the  New  Feudalism,  the  higher  Pantheism,  or  the 
return  to  the  state  of  Nature.  By  its  name  and  genius  it  is 
pledged  at  the  outset  to  the  real,  the  scientific,  the  useful,  the 
demonstrable,  the  human.  And  if  it  incoi-porates  with  these  so 
much  of  the  genius  of  ancient  life,  it  does  this  by  virtue  not  of 
its  restoring  the  belief  or  practice  of  the  past,  nor  by  reimposing 
them,  nor  imitating  them,  but  by  honestly  working  out  from  facts 
the  law  of  their  natural  development. 

To  pass  at  once  to  "  the  root  of  the  matter,"  as  it  was  well  called 
in  a  great  age.  It  is  sometimes  asked — what  meaning  can  the 
term  Religion  have  for  Comte  ?  Now,  it  is  no  paradox  to  say,  that 
the  conditions  and  elements  of  religion  have  never  been  so 
thoroughly  conceived  before,  by  Theologian  or  by  Philosopher, 
Christian  or  Pagan,  ancient  or  modem.  I  am  not  about  to  enter 
upon  the  complex  idea,  in  which  he  finds  religion  embodied ;  much 
less  am  I  going  to  enter  upon  any  defence  of  it.  I  confine  myself 
now  to  the  single  point — that  'the  scope,  function,  and  parts  of 
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Rcligioii  have  never  been  completely  esamined,  until  thiH  was 
done  by  tbe  founder  of  Positivisnip  It  is  a  singular  thing,  that 
amidst  the  masBea  of  Theologieal  literature,  and  the  myriad  writers 
I  on  every  phase  of  religion,  there  has  never  been  put  forth  any 
adequate  analysis  of  religion  jsis  an  institution,  or  any  systematic 
account  of  its  functions  and  elements.  It  ia  still  more  significant, 
that  the  loosest  and  most  opposite  meanings  are  from  time  to 
time  afHxed  to  the  very  word ;  and  any  sonorous  metaphor  seems 
to  satisfy  men  as  an  account  of  tJiat  institution  of  life,  wliicli  most 
men  declare  to  be  of  supreme  importance,  and  yet  which  almost 
all  men  undei-stand  in  a  different  sense. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  know,  or  have  ever 
kno^iiTi,  the  majestic  symmetiy  of  any  organized  ReUgion,  how 
flippant  are  the  terms  in  which  we  so  often  hear  ReUgion  described  I 
'*  The  relation  of  man  to  the  Unseen/*  '*  to  the  Unknown,**  '*to  the 
Invisible/'  say  many ;  and  one  philosopher  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
assure  us,  that  it  is  **  the  relation  of  man  to  the  Unknowable." 
Another  declares  that  it  is  ''  what  the  Immensities  have  to  say  to 
us ;"  another  that  it  is  a  sense  of  "  the  stream  of  Tendency,  &c/' 
One  who  has  written  more  about  ReUgion  than  ten  theologians, 
deliberately  assures  us,  at  the  close  of  thirty  volumes,  that  it  is  a 
'•great  heaven-high  Unquestionability/*  or  *vthe  inner  light  of  a 
man's  soul.'*  Well,  but  the  inner  light  of  some  men's  souls  tells 
them  to  get  on  in  the  world — to  eat.  drink,  and  be  merry.  The 
Immensities  tell  many  men  to  mak^  hay  wldlst  the  smi  shines ; 
the  greedy  speculator  finds  the  stream  of  Tendency  take  hira  into 
swindling  adventures ;  and  the  utter  reprobate  has  long  set  his 
teeth  with  a  curse,  that  Religion  certainly  u  the  Unknowable, 
and  treats  of  the  Unknowable  only. 

Now  I  say,  to  men  who  have  known  what  a  working  Rehgioii 
is,  how  hoUow  would  such  phrases  ring  I  Take  men  like  St, 
Bernard,  or  Aquinas,  or  CromweU,  or  Calvin,  or  Wesley,  or  Ken, 
to  Bjieak  only  of  Christians.  They  were  not  to  be  put  off  by  a 
phrase.  They  meant  by  Religion  a  creed — Le,  a  coherent  body  of 
doctrines,  and  further,  a  definite  form  of  worship,  and  above  all, 
a  system  governing  men's  lives.  That  is  what  is  meant  amongst 
ourselves  still  by  Cardinal  Cullea,  or  Cardinal  Manning ;  by  the 
Wesleyan  Congregation;  nay,  we  may  add,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  Canon  Liddon.  To  all  suL-h  men,  to  the  workem 
in  any  organized  religion,  these  phrases  about  the  *'  Unseen"  and 
the  *'  Unquestionability ''  betray  the  mind  stmggling  to  fly  upwards 
on  the  wings  of  a  metaphor  from  the  presence  of  intelligible 
propositions.  Men  who  sneer  at  the  Mass  or  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  who  think  the  Bible  a  set  of  poems,  liagiologies, 
homihes — anything  except  the  revealed  word  of  God — are  forced 
into  mysticism  when  they  tiy  to  define  a  thing  so  complex  and 
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real  as  Religion,  whilst  fihrinking  from  all  systematic  forms  whether 
of  confession  or  of  practice. 

But  I  will  say  nothing  of  those  who,  in  an  age  fulminouB  with 
gathering  scepticism  and  atheism,  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
men  and  women  can  be  taught  to  bow  down  before  a  nebulous 
Theosophy,  or  a  yet  more  nebulous  Atheosophy.  Organised 
Religions  of  every  kind  have  had  little  trouble  in  dealing  with 
Mystics,  even  when  the  mysticism  meant  a  fanatical  society  and 
an  iron  discipline.  How  much  more  readily  can  they  dispose  of 
a  mysticism  which  is  purely  intellectual,  and  even  that  but 
languidly,  and  of  which  the  only  passionate  element  is  a  jealous 
individualism!  Mysticism  has  at  times  been  troublesome;  but 
certainly  not  when  it  was  little  but  a  well-bred  esoteric  culture, 
and  every  man  insisted  on  being  his  own  mystic. 

To  turn  rather  to  the  really  Christian  world,  to  all  the  manifold 
sections  of  sincere  men,  who  in  various  ways  retain  a  living  hold 
on  Christianity,  and  look  for  its  ultimate  triumph  not  only  over  all 
the  yellow,  black,  and  white  races  of  men,  but  over  all  difficulties, 
doubts,  and  facts ;  over  all  philosophies  and  sciences ;  over  mam- 
monism,  wars,  and  antagonisms  amongst  men :  how  often  even 
they  are  found  seeking  to  transcendentalize  their  own  religion,  to 
escape  from  its  old  dogmas,  and  efiace  its  ancient  discipline! 
The  great  and  growing  movement  we  call  Neo-Christianity  is 
virtually  an  attempt  to  shake  off  at  once  the  burden  of  creed, 
ritual,  and  Church,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  founders  of  CSuis- 
tianity  (and  indeed  in  which  plain  men)  ever  imderstood  these 
things;  and  to  substitute  for  all  these  an  elastic  Theosophy, 
coloured,  at  the  will  of  the  believer,  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Moxmt, 
or  the  letters  of  Paul.  Longo  intervallo,  in  analogous  ways,  the 
many  phases  of  the  Latitudinarian  Churches  labour  to  ease  their 
aching  shoulders  of  creed,  form,  and  discipline — to  rise  into  a  wider, 
more  humane,  more  God-like  Christianitj' — something  more  cathoUc, 
more  full  of  sweetness  and  of  light,  on  more  harmonious  terms 
with  Science,  more  tolerant  of  differences,  more  Christ-like  in 
fellowship.  In  plain  words,  something  more  vague.  They  are 
afraid  to  strain  their  own  creeds,  not  quite  sure  that  they  are  sea- 
worthy, they  have  not  the  nerve  to  enforce  their  own  discipline, 
and  their  consciences  get  wounded  on  the  harder  angles  of  their 
official  morahty.  It  was  a  sad  sight — ^pitiably  strange — ^to  see  a 
noble  heart  and  an  eloquent  moralist,  one  whose  party  has  died 
with  him,  raising  up  his  fettered  hands  in  the  pulpit  as  if  in  love 
with  his  own  official  chains,  rejoicing  like  Paul  in  these  bonds* 
and  so  pour  out  a  flood  of  indignation  over  the  Scriptural  senti- 
ments he  was  ordered  to  rehearse,  or  the  plain  doctrines  he  was 
bound  to  preach,  and  the  narrow  waUs  of  the  Church  he  would 
force  himself  to  think  Catholic ;  and  then,  after .  repudiating  OTtho- 
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doxj  from  the  depths  of  a  fine  nature,  wind  up  with  a  eonoroua 
Theosopbj,  which  meant  to  his  hearers  what  is  meant  bjr  a 
caimtrjr  choir  when  they  sing — Hallelujah-Salem. 

How  many  sections  of  Christians  are  really  seeking  to  vaporize 
or  sublimate  their  religion,  on  the  pk^a  of  more  humane  and  com- 
prehensive ends,  but  perhaps  rather  to  escape  from  the  bonds  of 
the  definite  and  the  systematic  ?     The  troubled  air  resounds  with 
Pan-Chri8tianilie&,  Pautisolatries,  Eirenika,  the   fraternization   of 
Cliorches,  and  the  amalgamation  of  sects.     One  sect  is  exalting 
Theism,  by  getting  rid   of  the   Gospel;  whilst  another  school 
iplores  us  to  sare  the  religion  of  Jesus  by  giving  up  our  belief 
God.     Chtirchmen  and  Dissenters  would  exchange  pulpits  as 
freely  as  migratoiy  curates ;  and  some  bum  with  zeal  to  uproot 
Lthe  wall  of  demarcation,  whether  in  formularies  or  in  graveyards. 
It  is  veiy  right  and  noble ;  but  very  significant.     Churches  and 
Sects  are  rising  out  of  the  four  chiU  walls  of  their  long  death- 
Kaleep,  Uke  the  dead  in  a  mediaeval  Last  Judgment ;  they  are 
rembracing  and  joining  hands,  as  they  find  themselves  new-winged 
^-ith  Spiritual  Interpretation,  and  rise  tmnsfigured  inta  an  im- 
ilpable  Light,  of  which  the    mystical  effulgence   is  such  that, 
rsometimes  we  may  fear,  they  can  hardly  see,  or  indeed  be  seen, 
by  the  human  and  carnal  eye. 

One  Cliristian  Church,  it  is  true,  sho^^^s  a  marked  contrast  with 
this   tendency.      Amidst   this   eagerness   of  the   rest   to   escape 
outside  of  their  own  skins,  and  to  find  a  new  pou  nto  in  pure  aether, 
iJtome   has   been   distinctly,   systematically,  hardening   her   own 
rgystem.     She  is  making  her  formulae  far  more   definite*  and  has 
appHed  them  with  startling  courage  to  all  the  problems  of  the 
world.     In  all  three  parts  of  a  religion,  in  doctrine,  worship,  and 
government,  especially  in  the  last,  she  at  least  has  been  showing 
no  cowardice  of  her  opinions,  no  desire  to  apologize  herself  into 
[n  metaphor.     Therein^  doubtless*  in  her  own  light  she  is  right, 
'That  profound  staff,  which  from  the  Vatican  directs  the  Catholic 
army,  a  staff  to   which  that  of  Von  Moltke  is  as  a  petty   and 
I  clumsy  machine,  has  long  been  at  work  to  refit  every  part  of  the 
rCathoUc  organism,  and  to  make  more  unmistakable  the  mechanism 
of  its  discipline.     The  growing  succeas  of  this  tremendous  project, 
the  insignificance  of  the  Old  Catholic  bubble,  and  of  all  attempts 
at  rebellion,  have  shousTi  how  truly  the  scheme  was  in  the  air  and 
aldn  to  the  spirit  of  the  situation.     That  sagacity  of  Papal  Rome, 
comparable  Xo  nothing  in  history  but  to  the  sagacity  of  Imperial 
Rome,  saw,  no  doubt,  that  in   the   great   and  final  battle  with 
Revolution  and  Science,  a  Religion,  like  a  State,  or  an  army^  must 
tighten   and   not  loosen   its   cohesion ;   must  give  its  whole   in- 
tellectual and  practical  mechanism  more  imliesitating  authority. 
SuicidiU,  we  may  say,  in  the  long  run;  but  inevitable  for  the 
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occasion.  The  re-assertion  of  Ultramontanism,  in  which  Prinico' 
Bismarck,  afflicted  like  so  nmny  Roman  Emperors  with  the 
delirium  tremens  of  power,  sees  a  spectre  threatening  his  life,  is 
really  as  old  as  our  own  generation ;  it  began  when  the  Catholic 
staff  first  realized  the  crisis  to  be  met,  and  resolved  on  ttie 
desperate  issue — S.  Petnis  contra  mundum.  Suicidal  it  naay  be — 
but  Rome,  at  any  rate,  will  not  die  of  nephelo-cephalus,  nor  swear 
that  she  never  meant  anything  by  Christianity,  but  a  devout  fbnn 
of  Pantheism. 

But  with  the  exception  of  Rome,  and  no  doubt  of  those  of  her 
satellites,  the  more  Romanizing  Anglicans,  who  reflect  her  policy, 
there  is  a   prevalent  tendency  to  make   religion  a  much  more 
vague  and  elastic  thing  than  it  was.     Now,  when  men  say  that  it 
explains  the  relation  of  man  to  the  "Unseen"  or  the  "Invisible" 
world,  the  phrase  means  anything  or  nothing.     All  this  is  true  of 
the  larger  part  of  such  a  science  as  Physics;  and  the   phrase 
might  fairly  express  the  connection  of  electricity  with  Biology. 
The  worthy  Christians  who  assure  us  that  *'  Religion  explains  the 
links  between  the  human  and  the  spiritual  world "  are  using  a 
phrase  which  is  often  in  the  mouth  of  a   common  spiritualist 
swindler.     To  say  simply  that  it  provides  for  the  good  of  the 
Soul,  is  to  shut  ReUgion  out  from  all  part  in  physical  and  scientific 
ti-uth.     To  say  simply  that  it  assures  us  of  the  Life  hereafter,  is  to 
say,  that  it  does  not  explain  the  life  here ;  and  it  is  to  say,  more- 
over, that  Moses  and  David  had  no  religion.      Those  who  say 
that  Religion  is  the  "  relation  of  mankind  to  the  Creator "  mean 
something  intelligible  when  they  start  vnih  a  definite  revelation 
contained  in  Church  or  Bible.     But  they,  who  in  these  days  of 
Biblical  criticism  are  nervous  about  literal  inspiration,  may  indeed 
talk  of  "  the  relation  of  man  to  the  Creator,"  but  they  really  mean 
what  they  have  brought  themselves  to  hold  as  right,  or  true,  or 
good.     Wc  thus  find  a  striking  contrast  in  the  way  in  whidi  men 
use  the  definite  name  of  the  Deity.     The  more  unimpassioncd  and 
speculative  reasoner  shows  a  strange  anxiety  to  avoid  the  name 
of    God.     He   ^vill    substitute    capital  letters    and    decasyllabic 
entities,  or  a  whole  paragraph  of  words,  for  the  simple  old  word 
— God.     On  the  other  hand,  the  more  vehement  and   thought- 
less are  disposed  to  describe  their  personal  Kkings  or  individual 
thoughts  as    manifestations    of  theii'   Almighty.     And   a   man's 
favourite  hobby  becomes   the  \vill  of  God;  and  his  own  private 
opinion  is  "  God's  truth."     All  these  descriptions  of  Religion,  and 
all  forms  of  Religion,  remain  thus  simple  formulsefor  the  speaker's 
personal  views,  unless  when  he  avows  a  coherent  scheme  of  doctrines, 
as  the  basis  of  an  organized  code  of  practice. 

Amidst  all  these  tendencies  to  make  ReUgion  a  more  transcen- 
dental and  idiosyncratic  thing  than  it  ever  has  been,  it  is,  I  repeat, 
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a  Bignificant  fact,  that  a  philosopher  of  progicse  tihould  be  the 
man  to  \dBdicate   for  Religiou   its   old   organic,    dogmatic  and 
social  type.     In  so   doing,  he   recalk  to   us  what  liilig-iou  lias 
meant,  wherever  it  has  been  a  permanent  power^ — what  it  wae  to 
the  ancient  Theoeraciee,  of  which  the  law  of  Hoses  or  Mjihamet 
is  a  type  ;  what  it  wa^,  and  in  fact  is,  in  the  Cathohc  Church ; 
what  it  meant  to    Hooker,   Calvin,   Knox,   or  Wesley.     I    am 
obxaously  speaking,  not  of  the  tenets  or  practices  pecuHar  to  any 
of  these*     I  am  dealing  entirely  with  the  paii  which  it  bore  to 
man's  life,  and  the  function  it  claimed  to  perfonn.     In  his  chapter 
on  the  Theory  of  Religion,*  Comte  has  elaborately  (hsciLs^sed  the 
tasks  which  every  KeUgion  must  undertaJve,  and  the  various  parts 
of  which  it  must  consist.     This  is  of  course  of  general  applica- 
tion ;  and  it  is  equally  open  to  the  Catholic  or  the  Anglican,  the 
Wesleyan  or  the  Jew,  to  argue,  eacli  that  his  particular  religion 
best  fulfils  these  ililTerent  duties,  and  is  most  aptly  constituted  ui 
^all  its  parts.    But  the  fact  remains,  that  the  functions^  and  breadth, 
id  parts  of  Keligion  have  never  been  set  forth  before  with  equal 
completeness,  or  \rith  at  all  similar  comprehension,    A  brain  Uk* 
that  of  Aquinas,  no  doiibt,  had  conceived  a  Theology  as  equally 
the  master  science  of  life ;  and  a  spii-it  hke  that  of  St.  Bernard 
had  in  some  sort  made  it  visibly  incorporate  witli  his  age*     But 
the  absolute  anri  superhuman  nature  of  their  creed  made  it  im- 
possible for  tither  of  them  to  see  how  ReUgion  could  be  a  part  of 
Thought  without  superseding  it — could  influence  Thought  whilst 
leaving  it  free  :  just  as  it  pruventud  them  from  conceiving  Religion 
as  interj7enetrating  and  elevating  mundane  hfe,  whilst  developing* 
aU  its  beauty.     And  as  the  philosophy  of  ReUgion  was  never 
worked  out  in  rut'dia^'val  times,  this  luis  not  been  done  in  later 
times.     And  though  many  a  Chureli   has  pruetieally  exhilatud  a 
general  idea  of  what  Rehgion  undertakes,  this  has  never  been   ^ 
carried  out  into  systematic  expobition.     It  is  far  from  iniposMbI< 
that  when  this,  the  g7*eatest  nf  all  the  conceptions  of  Comte,  fcrliall  b^ 
adequately  known,  the  orthodox  may  come,  as  by  night,  to  quan-y 
for  material  in  its  foundations.     For  the  analysis  of  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  religiuus  power  may  well  serve,  in  presence  of 
anarchical  attacks,  to  supply  justification  and  defence  to  most  ol 
the  ancient  constructions.     The  work  of  Ctmite  is  so  comprehen- 
sive, that  the  builders  of  many  methods  can  find  in   it  availablL 
material.     It  stands*  like  the  Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  open  and 
accessible   to  all :  the  stones,   ornaments,  and  pillars  of  many  a 
faiuous  palace  have  been  dug  out  of  its  walls ;  tht^  Barberini  t>! 
letters  t  have  plundered  it  most  actively^  wlxilst  the  Barbarians  of 
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reaction  seek  only  to  destroy  it ;  but  after  plunder  and  assaults  it 
looks  vaster  and  more  massive. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  few  pages  to  give  any  adequate  account  of 
a  theory  which  is  contained  in  the  whole  of  a  very  long  work. 
All  that  can  here  be  attempted  is  to  give  a  mere  outline,  as  far  as 
possible  in  his  own  words,  of  what  Comte  understands  by  Religion. 
The  term  itself  must  denote  complete  harmony  in  human  life, 
whether  social  or  individual,  when  all  the  parts  of  life  are  ordered 
in  their  natural  relations  to  each  other.  Now,  this  implies  that  it 
embraces  at  once  the  heart  and  the  intellect;  for  both  must 
concur  to  produce  any  true  unity  of  life.  But  what  does  this 
unity  require?  Its  task  is  to  consolidate  and  regulate  the  personal 
life  of  each  individual,  quieting  the  conflict  of  instincts  within  ;  and 
then  to  combine  these  separate  lives,  and  to  find  some  conmion 
principle  which  can  temper  their  activities  in  imison.  Man  is  a 
social  creatm-e ;  and  he  is  at  peace  within,  only  when  he  is  in 
harmonious  union  with  his  fellows.  Intellectual,  moral,  and 
practical  union — each  is  best  realized  in  persons,  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  can  realize  the  three  kinds  of  union 
amongst  aggregates  of  men.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  primary 
axiom  :  the  business  of  ReUgion  is  as  much  to  combine  societies,  as 
it  is  to  regulate  individuals.  If  it  confine  itself  to  the  latter  alone, 
the  social  instincts  urging  men  to  combination  will  escape  from  its 
sphere — they  will  form  ideals  of  their  own  ;  the  ideal  of  personal 
life  will  jar  with  the  ideal  of  social  life  (as  so  often  we  see  it  now)  ; 
and  Religion  will  be  left  stranded,  with  no  access  to  the  highest 
and  most  abiding  of  human  instincts — the  social. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  the  danger  towards  which  Religion  has 
long  been  leading ;  but  into  which  the  vaguer  Theosophies  and 
Atheosophies  would  all  utterly  plunge  it.  When  Religion  confines 
itself  to  explain  the  relation  of  man's  soul  to  the  Unseen  and  the 
Unquestion ability,  directing  it  to  that  high  goal  by  its  own  "inner 
hght,"  ex  hi/potJiesi,  Religion  confines  itself  to  the  individual  life, 
and  withdraws  in  silence  from  the  social.  It  may  give  an 
efflorescence  to  the  personal  development  of  some  ;  but  what  if  it 
hand  over  their  social  development  to  instinct  ?  Such  a  doctrine 
must  rest  upon  a  basis  of  pure  individuaUsm — t.e.,  the  rule  to 
perfect  the  individual  by  system,  and  to  leave  society  to  perfect 
itself. 

Next  to  the  primary  axiom — tliat  the  business  of  religion  is  to 
combine  men  as  much  as  to  regulate  lives — we  pass  to  the  two 
aspects  which  any  unity  must  present.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak 
sometimes  as  if  Religion  were  solely  a  thing  of  FecUng,  sometimes 
as  if  it  were  solely  a  thing  of  Intellect.  Our  modern  Neologians 
float  mistily  between  an  aspiration  and  an  idea.  Now,  Comte,  in 
accordance  with  all  organized  systems,  insists  that  Religion  has 
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two  co-ordiBate  conditions,  first  an  Iiitellectuol  and  then  a  Moral 
centre. 

"  To  coDstitutG  any  trae  religious  state  there  must  he  a  conctirrenue  of 
two  primary  elements* :  the  one,  objective,  and  esseutially  mtellectunl ;  the 
other,  subjective,  and  essentially  moral.  ThuB  Relit^ion  exerts^  an  influence 
at  once  over  the  understand  in;:;:  and  the  feeling^?^,  neitlier  of  which  sepa- 
rately would  suffice  to  establish  a  true  unity,  either  for  mdividiial  or  fur 
collective  life.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  i-equisite  that  our  minds  should 
conceive  a  Power  without  us — so  superior  to  ourselves  as  to  command  tho 
complete  gubmisaion  of  oar  entire  life.  But,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  erpially 
indispensable  that  our  mctral  nature  should  l>e  inspired  within  by  oufi 
affection,  capable  of  habitually  combining  all  the  rest.  These  two  es.senlial 
conditions  naturally  tend  to  work  as  one ;  shicc  the  sense  of  submission 
to  a  Power  without  necessarily  seconds  the  discipline  of  the  moral  nutiire 
within ;  and  this  in  turn  prepares  th©  way  for  the  spirit  of  siibmiseion  to 
that  Power. 

**The  extreme  difficnlty  which  in  modern  times  is  found  to  arrive  at  any 
vWfUal  condition  of  unity,  leads  us  fre'[uerjtly  to  suppose  unity  possible 
only  in  the  field  of  moraljs.  It  is,  no  doul>t,  only  in  the  moral  nature  that 
any  agreement  at  all  is  consistently  sustained  in  the  midst  of  the  pre* 
vailing  anarchy.  But  the  too  obvious  imperfectiim  of  this  moral  imity  as 
a  basis  of  Order,  whether  pulilic  or  private,  is  a  very  good  proof  of  the 
inhei^nt  weakness  of  this  ijriiici|tle  by  itself,  either  to  combine  men  or  to 
regiilato  human  life. 

''  Even  if  the  nature  of  the  human  brain  permitted  more  completely  than 
it  does,  the  supremacy  of  the  higher  instincts,  still  their  constant  ascen- 
dejicy  would  not  establish  any  tnie  unity  within  as,  especially  in  the  spheix* 
of  action,  without  an  objcctiv^e  basis  without  iw,  which  the  intellect  only 
can  supply.  So  long  aa  this  belief  in  an  external  Power  remains  incom- 
plete or  unsteady,  tlie  loftiest  emotions  are  no  check  against  iniinito 
extravagance  and  prcjf^iund  disagi^ement.  What  would  lie  the  consequence 
of  8up|josiug  the  life  of  man  entirely  independent  of  the  external  world  ^ 
In  this  prefMJsterous  hyptHhesis  not  only  would  the  activity  of  our  race  l*e 
at  on<'e  deprived  of  any  substantial  object,  but  the  benevolent  emotion  h 
also  would  at  the  same  time  lose  all  character  of  coni*istency,  and  woukl 
ultimately  l>e  wasted  in  barren  and  aimless  effusion, 

^•^  In  unier,  then,  to  regulate  or  to  combine  mankind.  Religion  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  plat^e  man  imder  the  influence  of  some  externa)  Poorer, 
possessed  of  suf^eriority  so  irresistible  as  to  leave  no  sort  of  uncertainty 
about  it.  This  great  principle  of  social  science  is  at  bottom  merel3'  the 
full  development  of  that  primary'  notion  of  sr>imd  Biology — the  necessary 
subrtrdination  of  every  Organism  to  the  Environment  in  which  it  is  placed. 
•  .  •  .  A  sound  theory  of  Biology  thus  furnishes  the  Positive  theory 
of  Keligion  with  a  foundation  w4ioUy  unassailable ;  for  it  proves  the 
general  necessity  for  the  constant  supremary  of  an  external  Power  as  a 
condition  of  unity  for  man,  even  in  his  individual  life," 

To  pass  now  to  the  M6ral  centre  of  Unity,  it  is  more  important 
and  yet  more  diBicult,  The  task  is  to  order  and  liarmoidzi^  all 
the  emotioiLS  whilst  yet  leaving  all  of  them  free* 

'•  The  second  condition  necessary  to  religion,  its  Moral  unity,  we  must 
regitrd  as  the  principal  means  of  establishing  indispensable  harmony  wtth 
the  first,  or  Intellectual  imity.  This  is,  by  its  nature,  invariable,  at  least  in 
all  essential  lawsi  ami  thus  the  mutual  agi^emeat  between  tliem  must  in 
the  main  be  due  to  the  moral  elements,  which  alone  can  disjiose  the  l»eing 
to  volimtary  submis-sion.     Wo  have  hitherto  not  properly  distinguished 
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Bubmission  from  a  degrading'  servility,  for  want,  nf  a  souiid  inoi-al  iheoijv 
Of  the  three  Organs  of  the  brain  devoted  to  tlie  altniistic  iJif^tincts,  the 
religious  sentiment  depends  principally  on  that  of  Veneration.  Thia  xb  the 
disposition  which  accords  best  with  feehngs  of  devotion  towards  a  superior 
Power.  But  beside  the  reaction  of  A'eneration  on  Attachment  as  well  aa 
Benevolence,  these  also  must  sham  directly,  although  in  a  less  degnee,  in 
originating  that  coinp<:)site  feeling  of  which  Religion  Is  tlie  product.  In 
fact,  to  make  Bubmission  complete,  AJectwn  must  miite  with  lUspect ;  and 
this  combination  o{  feelings  is  indt*ed  effected  sfwntuneously  by  the  sense 
uf  gratitude,  Avhich  has  its  origin  in  the  union  of  dependence  and  tTespeet. 
This  relation,  at  first,  seems  limited  to  the  most  sf)ecial  of  the  sympathetic 
instincts — that  which  we  esjiecially  call  Attachment.  But  it  extends  alao 
to  the  highest,  that  of  miiversid  Ii<Mievulence,  on  which  the  complete  uuity 
of  the  affections  more  especially  dejjends.  To  tins  end  it  is  enough,  that 
the  same  disi^oaition  be  ol^served  in  the  external  Power,  which  by  its 
superiority  demands  our  subuiission.  This  similarity  of  feeling  iKitween 
the  extenial  Power  and  those  subject  to  its  influence  has  nothing  of  ih»? 
fortuitous  about  it ;  it  is  a  consecjuence  of  the  universality  of  the  l>enefili5 
conferred.  This  is  such  that  no  one  of  the  various  lieings  whose  sub* 
mission  is  supposed  can  claim  them  for  itself  exclusively.  In  the  second 
place,  the  profound  resj>ect  inspired  by  the  Supreme  Power  awakens  also  u 
mutual  sentiment  of  benevolence  in  all  who  Join  in  devotion  to  the  same 
gieat  Object.  This  last  diaracteristic  of  the  religious 'spirit  leads  us  ti* 
comprehend  a  further  attribute  of  the  external  Power,  ^Ve  must  suppose, 
in  fact,  that  the  Supreme  Power  admits  of  a  real  attachment  on  oui*  part, 
an  idea  which  presumes  in  it  a  faculty  by  which  its  natural  Ci^^odne^ss  con- 
trols the  exercise  of  its  Authority.  By  this  further  condition  of  the 
rehgious  state  we  get  a  more  complete  union  between  ita  two  priueipiil 
conditions :  Belief  and  Love." 

Here,  then,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  yviili  the  great  diiBcuItj 
and  pitfall  which  Religion  must  eurmoimt.  It  must  firwt  have  an 
ititellectual  centre  of  thought  m  a  dominant  Po"sver  without  us  •  it 
must  next  have  a  moral  centre  of  Emt»tiou  in  a  supreme  I<»ve.  Yet 
this  lofty  affection  witliin  us,  though  it  must  reign  over  life  and 
iti8pii*e  our  thouglits,  must  not  eiicroach  on,  or  distort,  the  concep- 
tion of  external  fact.  UfiltAs  fins  hftrnt'  tin-  wlmb'  »'quihbrium  in 
deatroyed, 

*'  The  religioim  state,  therefoi-e.  has  for  its  basis  the  iK^nnanent  com* 
bination  of   two   conditions   equally  essential — f^ive  and   lielief;   thwe^ 
I  though  profoundly  distinct^  must  conspire  to  one  natural  end.    Each  of  them* 
t beside  that  it  is  itself  indispensable,  adda  tt>  the  other  an  eleiuri  ^   " -'*  !^r>ut 
I wbich  its  complete  elhcacy  would  not  be  exerted.    Such  is  tlo  iity 

'  of  our  cerebral  organization,  that  Behef  w^ould  not  l>e  |>erfect  wlhj' lui  bu^e, 
however  high  might  l>e  the  degree  of  demonstration  reached.  But  con- 
versely the  best  heiu-t  would  fail  in  due  Love  for  any  extenial  Power 
whose  very  existeuce  admitted  of  continuid  doubt.  And  thus,  whilst  I/rrr 
stimulates  Conviction  by  overcoming  pride,  Conviction  j prepares  tht?  way 
for  Love  by  comtselHng  submission. 

*' These  are  broadly  the  re*j)ective  parts  which  fall  to  the  h  nA 

to  the  reason  in  that  supreme  task  of  hiiiuan  skill — the  fon  .  a 

series  of  efforts,  at  Hrst  instinctive  and  then  systematic,  of  some  pruiciple 
of    Tnity  to  govern   the   artlve  life  of   man,    individual    or    rollrrtivc, 
iJIarmony  in  the  mond  sphere  Results  from  the  subjection  of  <  tic 

flf»  the  ultrnistic  feelings  ;  mental  unity  is  t'erived  from  the  pJ^  ikx* 

of  an  external  Order  over  us.    On  the  one  bond,  all  oiu  injstincts  are  oo©* 
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ceutrat^J  iiiitler  one  Afft'ctiun,  whieli  aloue  can  reduce  them  to  order ;  on 
the  othtT  liaiid,  all  our  idt'us  group  tliomselves  round  the  contemplation  of 
a  Force  external  to  us»  At  the  same  time  this  economy  of  external  nature 
furnishes  us  %vith  a  dii^ct  ^lide  to  action,  which  couftists  in  acceptin;^  this 
order  of  nature  with  dignity^  or  in  modifying  it  witJi  ^dgdom*  Our  hclng 
is  thus  knit  together,  within  and  without,  by  a  complete  convergence  both 
of  the  feeUngs  and  of  the  thonghts  towards  that  Supreme  Power  which 
controls  our  acts.  At  that  poiiit  there  arises  UeHgion  in  it^s  tint?  sense, 
that  18,  a  complete  unity,  whereby  al!  the  motives  of  condu^^t  within  us 
are  ("educed  to  a  common  object,  whilst  our  conduct  m  a  whule  Bnbmits 
with  fieciluin  t«»  the  necessity  imf>osed  by  u  power  withiait.  Tlie  mere 
composition  of  tliis  admiral>Ie  word  will  serve  to  suggest  the  leading  idea 
of  thiH  theory ;  it  recalls  the  fact  of  two  states  of  imity  in  succession: 
the  first,  the  combiuation  of  the  p^nvers  within  i  the  second,  the  connection 
with  the  Force  without.  This  is  the  issue  in  which  terminates  the  grand 
dualisui  of  positive  tliought  bet wt'cn  the  organism  and  its  enWronment; 
or  rather  l»etween  Man  and  the  ^\'urld  ;  or,  l>etter  sHlL  between  llmuanity 
and  the  Earth/' 

Such  is  tile  twofold  fmiction  of  Religion,  Kuoh  its  two  conditions. 
Wu  pass  to  it8  tliree  partn,  as  tliey  concern  thouglit,  feeling,  or 
action.  It  muKt  fii'st  explain  to  tis  the  aggi*egato  of  that  external 
Order,  the  Power  which  governs  our  Uves,  Nt*xt  it  must  cultivate 
feelings;  and  thirdly  it  must  govern  conduct.  We  thus  get  in 
the  positive  tlieoiy  the  three  paii^i  of  every  organized  ReHgiou : 
Doctrine,  Worship,  Goverxment. 

*'  Sni'h  are  the  constituent  parts  of  Keligiuru  Miiich,  undertaking  to 
reduce  human  life  to  unity,  brings*  withiu  it.%  sphen:-  the  thn:'e  clnef  sides 
of  our  nature,  Thought^  Feeling,  Action.  The  IVx^triue  thus  fonns  the 
gmiuid-woj'k  for  the  Woi-sliip,  and  the  Worship  for  the  tlovernment.  This, 
the  natural  arrangement  nf  the  thi-ee  elements,  shows  the  projiriety  of  the 
universal  rule  that  a  reiignou  mtist  be  charactenzed  by  its  worship.  The 
worship,  which  hold.s  a  middle  place,  is  dependent  on  the  doctrine,  and 
Instmraental  to  the  government,  and  thus  \^  entitled  in  principle  to  rt*pre- 
sent  them  both.  Taking  the  worship  and  the  gosemment  together,  we 
have  the  true  twufold  division  of  lieligion  into  the  sphei-e  of  Faith  and 
that  of  Love.  Taking,  on  the  other  hand,  the  worship  with  the  dm^trine, 
we  have  another  combination,  that  of  the  theoretic  element  and  of  the 
practical  element*  If  we  are  to  regard  lieligiun  as  composed  of  two 
eleiuenta  unly,  we  must  take  it  as  a  combination  of  Worship  and  Go^'ero- 
ment.  But  the  analysis  which  I  finally  chwise  as  the  best  to  express  the 
true  series  of  parts  is  that  which  makes  IJeUgion  to  consist  of  thi'ee 
es8€'ntial  elements  :  0<>ctrine,  Worsliij),  and  Government.  Thus  Keligion 
in  its  couiptete  form  resumes  in  itself  the  entirety  of  man's  real  existence, 
and  is  equally  srientitic,  u*sthetic,  and  practical.  It  thus  combines  in  their 
sources  the  three  greiit  creations  of  man,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  politics* 
This  uni vernal  synthesis  l>egina  by  giving  system  to  the  study  of  theTme; 
next,  it  idealizes  the  ingtujct  for  the  BoautifiU  ;  and,  finally,  it  realizes  the 
attainment  of  the  Good/' 

It  18  impossible  hi  ench  a  sketch  as  this  to  enter  on  the  vast 
<;on8truction  of  thought  and  practice  by  wluch  these  ends  are 
worked  out.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  fills  the  whole  of  four  large 
volumes.  In  these  no  substantive  branch  of  science  is  omitted ; 
no  establifilied  feature  of  worship  discarded :  nor  any  ^l^ix\^TiX,  <3»1 
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discipline  neglected.  The  cliaige  which  is  most  usually  brought 
against  it  is  rather  that  it  exaggemtes  and  overelaborates  the  rites 
or  the  rules  famihar  to  organized  systems  of  reUgion.  It  would 
be  diBB^cult  indeed  to  find  a  single  sentiment  dear  to  the  devout,  or 
a  single  act  of  practical  piety,  which  has  not  its  analogue  in  the 
Positivist  ideal. 

Wherein,  then,  if  on  the  score  of  devotion  it  so  deliberately 
sets  itself  to  follow  the  analogies  of  Christian,  and  still  more  of 
CathoUc,  worship — wherein  is  the  signal  diflference  by  which  it 
stands  at  the  opposite  pole  to  all  theological  schemes  ?  It  is  this. 
The  Doctrine  of  Positivism  is  no  half-mystical  utterance  about 
superhuman  entities,  nor  even  a  scheme  of  salvation  of  the  Soul, 
in  which  the  earth  and  the  body — man's  visible  dwelling-place  and 
his  activity  in  it — fonn  simply  an  unhonoiu-ed  appendage — a 
mom-nful  corollary.  By  Doctrine,  Comte  meant  simply  the  siun  of 
positive  knowledge,  the  consensus  of  all  science,  the  real  laws  of 
the  whole  field  of  i)henomena,  physical  and  moral,  Cosmological, 
or  all  those  relating  to  the  World,  and  Sociological,  or  all  those 
relating  to  mankind.  Thus  is  science  reconciled  with  religion  by 
religion  having  as  one  of  its  parts,  as  its  external  and  intellectual 
basis,  the  sum  of  science  ;  not  science  in  its  concrete  facts,  or 
developed  in  its  departmental  details,  but  the  consensus  of  the 
principles  of  science,  however  briefly  for  the  time  being  these  may 
be  summed  up.  Thus  all  possible  antagonism  between  science 
and  reUgion  is  at  end ;  and  no  less  so  that  hopeless  di^dsion  of  the 
field  between  the  two  empires,  Avhich  seems  now  the  accepted 
solution.  It  was  the  fashion  to  tell  us  that  the  business  of  science 
is  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  material  world,  and  the  business  of 
religion  to  explain  to  us  the  inner  truths  of  the  spiritual  world. 
But  now  that  science  insists  on  dealing  vdi\\  the  social  and  the 
moral  world,  and  this  clami  can  no  longer  be  gainsaid,  this  division 
of  empire  is  obviously  hopeless.  All  that  theologians  have,  then,  to 
Siiy  is  either  that  the  statements  of  science  are  wicked — which  is 
the  Syllabus ;  or  that,  however  true,  they  are  subordinate  to  a 
higher  law,  one  of  arbitrary  Avill — which  is  mysticism.  Hinc  illce 
lachrymce. 

Now,  in  the  Positive  tlieoiy,  neither  is  there  any  antagonism 
between  science  and  religion,  for  science  is  itself,  in  its  natiu^l 
sense,  tlie  creed;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  partition  of 
the  field  between  the  two,  because  religion  on  its  other  two  sides 
ideaUzes  the  creed  by  icorship,  and  cames  it  out  into  harmonious 
action  by  discipline.  In  the  culmination  of  the  CathoUc  system, 
and  in  the  first  infancy  of  science,  it  was,  say  in  the  age  of 
Aquinas,  almost  possible  for  rational  men  to  believe  that  religion 
could  embrace,  or  at  any  rate  could  inspire,  all  positive  knowledge. 
But  the  gigantic  achievements  of  positive  knowledge  aoon  left 
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the  tlufologlcal  creed  standing  apait  in  a  mnctuaiy  of  Its  own. 
From  that  moment  the  untagoniism  uf  the  two  became  hopeless; 
and  in  one  seiiBe,  the  dead-lock  of  buth  became  complete.  For 
centuries  Theology  has  been  etniggliJig,  first  to  incorporate,  then 
to  cmsh,  next  to  emaHculate  Bcieuce;  and  now  its  otdy  hope  is  to 
escape  from  it  into  a  fortrePB  with  a  remnant  of  the  faithful.  For 
centnries  Science  has  been  struggling,  first  to  g<»t  a  hearing  for 
itself,  then  to  exterminate  Theology,  and  now  to  treat  it  with 
silent  indifference.  But,  however  Bublimely  it  affect  to  ignore 
Theology,  it  cannot  establish  its  own  reign.  The  vast  multitudes 
call  for  a  religion;  they  cry  out  fur  a  creed  which  is  not  a  mere 
pantohtgy,  an  v^ncycloptedia  of  facts  and  theoricB*  for  a  woi-ship 
which  Bhall  ideaUze  their  spiritmU  iiatm-c,  and  for  a  Church  which 
can  bind  thein  into  spiritual  commiuiion.  If  they  ask  science  for 
these  tliingSi  science  can  imly  turn  sn\  them  a  ^mile  of  wontlcr  and 
pity.  It  calmly  invites  them  to  go  to  the  Churches  for  all  this  : 
and  to  the  Churches  they  go,  for  the  most  part  muttering  amidst 
the  services  of  tlieir  faith — E  pur  u  muove. 

Science  must  remam  for  ever  a  thing  for  scientific  men,  a  mer< 
erudite  encycloptedia,  and  not  the  mind  of  the  world,  bo  long  as 
it  insistfl  on  being  momlly  sterile,  devoid  of  social  duty,  misty  and 
hesit^ttiug,  even  when  not  cjaiical  or  evasive,  about  a  Supreni' 
Power  and  a  Providence — ^in  other  words,  nmt^rialut,  Rtdigiou 
must  remuju  for  ever  a  thing  for  the  meditative  hours  of  the 
devout,  and  not  be  the  guide  of  thought  and  life,  so  long  as  it 
will  not  see  that  scil'nce  is  a  part  of  itet-lf,  its  only  pui^rible  creed  : 
so  long  as  it  fails  to  make  all  knowledge  its  own  proper  sphere, 
and  man's  natural  hfe  and  being  hi*re  its  tlireet  task— in  other 
words,  so  long  as  it  remains  unreaL  Something  of  this  kind  was 
once  the  ideal  of  CathoUcism  iji  its  glory,  an  ideal  to  which  it 
came  nearer,  in  fact,  than  systems  often  come  to  their  ideals.  We 
can  hear  the  echoes  of  this  claim  in  the  Syllal  ms  to-day.  When 
Christianity  firnt  dealt  with  the  chaos  of  Polytheism,  the  moral 
abyss  was  so  awful  that  all  the  attention  was  directed  on  purify- 
ing the  moral  nature,  and  checkhig  the  license  of  life.  It  was 
natural  then  to  make  short  work  with  the  intellect  by  some 
absolute  and  sublime  dogmas.  But  as  thhigs  grew,  and  thought 
i'ulargrd,  and  won  for  itself  a  vant  empii'e,  the  fatal  consequences 
appeartMi  wlien  religion  claimed  to  tlirect  life  without  embodying 
tJie  best  attainable  knowledge.  From  that  time  the  conflict  has 
<h;epencd ;  so  that  reUgion  palpably  cannot  direct  the  mundane 
life,  of  which  it  does  nut  pretend  to  know  tlie  simplest  laws ; 
whilst  science  is  for  ever  baflled  before  the  obstinate  reUgious 
instincts  of  maiJond,  liecause  it  chooses  to  have  no  part  or 
iutereBt  in  the  high<jst  part  of  man's  nature. 

What,  then,  h  the  issue,  as  worked  out  by  Comte  ?     It  is  that 
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religion  faib  for  nnt  Ijeing  trm*  to  iti^Jt'lf,  for  shnnkiiig  fnmi  its  fiilT 
doTiiaia.  anrl  for  abdicating  its  aucieiit»  and  8till  nominal,  claiia  to 
direct  life.  To  direct  life,  it  must  generally  know  and  teach  all 
that  IB  to  be  known.  It  must  ally  itRelf  with  Science,  by  adoptiug^ 
science  into  itself,  without  reserve  or  equivocation,  So»  too, 
science  must  rise  to  a  liiglier  estimate  of  its  own  eelf.  It  ban 
gnuider  realme  yet  to  conquer*  It  must  pOH^egs  itaelf  of  the 
spiritual,  as  completely  as  it  has  won  tlie  material  «pbert%  Science 
muHt  become  religious,  and  Religion  must  become  scientific : 
religion  taking  scionee  as  its  creed  ;  and  science  being  organized 
to  far  }iigli«-*r  eotk  by  developing  itself  into  religion. 

It  is  no  part,  of  my  present  purpose  to  enlarge  on  the  mode  in 
which  C(jnite  hag  answered  the  problems  he  etatcB,  or  to  set  forth 
the  form  of  religion  whieli  he  himself  haw  proposed.  It  would  be 
a  veiy  long  and  difficult  task  to  do  so  ;  and  tho8e  who  feel  any 
interest  in  the  matter  will  prefer  to  follow  out  his  intricate  reason- 
ing on  the  most  subtle  of  all  his  conceptions  in  his  o^wii  words, 
I  am  concerned  now  only  with  this :  to  draw  attention  to  the  full 
and  profound  insight  into  the  conditions  of  Religion  which  he  has 
sho\\Ti,  and  to  insist  that  they  are  at  legist  as  complete  as  those 
whieli  are  aimed  at  in  any  known  creed.  It  is  open  to  any  one  to 
argue  that,  even  if  Comte  has  adequately  stated  the  fimctions  and 
Parts  of  Religion,  his  own  solution  of  the  prolilem  fails  to  satisfy 
his  own  data*  For  my  own  part^  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
they  are  most  amply  fulfilled ;  but  tliis  is  a  point  which  I  have 
here*  no  means  of  maintaining.  All  that  I  can  undertake  is  to 
slmw  that  the  aim  which  he  proposes  to  reach  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  has  been  aitned  at  in  those  systems  of  Religion 
where  the  aim  has  been  higliest  and  "^^dest. 

For  this  reason,  his  scheme  has  necessarily  met  the  whole 
of  the  opposition  whieli  is  always  at  hand  in  the  critical  8chooIs> 
to  reduce  Religion  to  an  idea  or  an  emotion.  Those  whose 
millemmun  would  be  to  see  it  reft  of  all  orga-nic  character,  whether 
in  creed,  worship,  or  government,  are  naturally  scandalized  by 
what  seems  to  them  a  deaerrion  of  the  spirit  of  free  thoughts  the 
attcanpt  to  reconstruct  all  three  on  BtiU  broader  lines.  It  is 
ob^fUis  at  once  how  all  of  the  cunent  theories  of  Latitudinarian 
Tlieulogy,  be  they  A\4tlun  or  without  the  Christian  pale,  even  tJuit 
singular  product  of  our  age,  Gospel-Atheism  itself,  signally  fail 
before  the  tests  which  Comte  has  constnicted,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  has  revived.  These  Unseens,  Unquestionabilities,  Un- 
kufiwables.  Streams  of  Tendency,  will  take  us  a  very  short  way 
either  in  creed,  worsliip,  or  government.  If  the  creeds  of 
Oiristianity  had  stopped  short  at  the  Incomprehensible  of 
Athanasins,  there  would  have  been  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant 
Churches*  but  only  a  few  obscure  ontological  sects.    A  Supremu 
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Power  which  can  only  be  deeciibe J  by  a  negative  prefix  m  not 
likely  to  be  veiy  much  of  a  power.  The  Gospel-A theism,  which 
scorns  the  imputation  that  it  hoUls  to  a  Personal  God,  wliilet 
insisting  on  the  spiritual  beauty  of  the  Bible,  might  as  well 
fitid  rehgiou  to  consist  in  liBteuing  to  the  music  of  Beethoven, 
The  Bible,  BpirituaUzed  by  tlie  free  hua^inution  of  the  reader, 
may,  hke  grand  music,  suggest  most  beautiful  ideas.  But  mi- 
happily,  it  will  suggest  very  tliffcreut  ideas  to  eacli  different  reader, 
and  for  the  most  part  will  tfuly  irradiate  ideas  wliieh  were  already 
floating  in  his  mind. 

These  are  surely  the  two  con  genital  vices  nt  every  one  of  the 
schemes  for  eliminating  from  KeUgion  systematic  creeds  and 
organized  governmeut ;  whether  these  schemes  be  Neo-Christiau, 
Aiiti-Chiistian,  Theistic^  Pantlieistic,  or  Anti-theistic,  As  they 
substitute  an  idea^  more  or  less  vague,  for  a  coherent  system, 
they  canuot  combine,  but  can  oidy  separate  men.  And,  by  the 
same  reason,  they  make  all  Religion  subjective ;  and  leave  it 
practically  to  eacli  mind  to  fasliion  its  own.  Those  who  reverently 
use  the  ancient  name  of  God  for  their  Supreme  Power,  declining 
rdl  Deeasyllables  as  well  as  Rivers  of  Metaphor*  are  in  a  very 
diflerent  position.  So  long  as  they  mean  by  God  what  Augustine 
meant,  or  what  Luther  or  Cromwell  meant,  and  mean  by  God's 
Government  of  the  world  what  is  taught  by  the  Churches,  or  what 
is  told  them  in  plain  words  in  the  Bilde,  so  long  they  are  possessed 
of  a  substantive  Doctrine,  a  common  Worship,  and  a  practicable 
Government.  But  when  they  speak  with  their  lips  of  God,  and 
God's  will,  but  in  their  heails  mean  not  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead,  so  much  as  the  All,  or  the  Good,  and  the  mner  light  of  a 
man's  soul,  taking  thenieelves  to  be  now  far  out  of  the  stage  of 
Creeds  and  Articles*  Rituals,  or  Discipline,  then  are  they  turning 
their  rehgion  hito  a  piece  of  poetry,  which  can  as  Uttle  regulate 
their  lives,  comlnne  them  with  their  fellows,  and  unite  their  owii 
souls  within,  as  if  they  tliought  tt>  lind  all  this  by  listening  to  the 
Mass  in  C. 

Comte  is  thus  iMitirely  in  a  line  with  all  the  organi/.fil  rehgiuim 
in  niaintiiining  that  there  can  he  no  n-Iigion  at  all,  uidess  it  be  at 
once  definite  and  st/sUmatic^  comprising  a  whole  body  of  fixed 
doctrines,  offering  a  complete  worship,  and  imposing  a  consistent 
method  of  life.  It  has  been  the  hidaon  to  sneer  at  liis  close 
approach  on  many  sides  to  Catholicism  itself*  But  this  close 
approach  he  Idmself  distinctly  pruclahned,  as  when  he  said  that 
the  moral  purpose  of  that  scheme  ctjuld  hardly  ever  be  improved* 
much  less  superseded.  And  bis  authomed  exponent  in  Engkmd 
most  happily  parried  a  sfircasm  by  raying  that  Positivisra  was 
Catholicism  plus  Science,  Bat  it  wtmld  l»e  far  from  true  to  suppose 
that  Positivism  finds  analogies  in  Catholicism  alono,  in  tliis  battle 
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it  is  waging  far  organized  religion.  On  the  contmry,  it  so  fer 
repeats  and  estabiislios  all  that  haR  been  claimed  by  ereiy  living 
Protestant  Church,  and,  indet^d,  by  every  Bpi ritual  community 
which  ever  had  a  history.  Dogma,  ritual,  and  government,  trm» 
the  theoiy  of  tlie  Church  of  England  at  its  foundation^  and  all 
that  is  vigoroiLs  within  it  still  labours  to  carry  that  theoiy  into 
action.  It  is  still  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  those  Protestant 
communitieR  araongpt  ns  Avliieh  have  been  able  to  resist  the 
devouring  SpirituaUsTii  whereby  OhnBtianity,  in  so  many  Protestant 
groups,  is  evaporating  into  a  legend.  It  waa  also  the  theoiy  as 
well  as  the  practice,  of  all  the  historical  religions  recorded  in  the 
past,  and  still  dominant  over  men.  It  was  reserved  for  our  age* 
to  discover  that  religion  was  a  thing  all  soul  and  no  body,  an 
aKpii'ation  or  an  idea,  but  not  a  system  or  a  doetrijie.  The  very 
suggestion  of  such  a  \icw  is  one  of  those  bits  of  aesthetic  mysticism 
which  sometimes,  in  presence  of  a  great  revolution,  seizo  upon 
cidtured  mijids,  too  sceptical  to  defend  the  okU  and  too  indolent 
to  join  with  the  now.  Just  as  the  Pktomzing  Jews  thought  that 
the  reUgion  of  Moses  oould  be  interpreted  into  reason  and  grace ; 
so  HjqDatia  thought  that  all  the  poetry  of  Polytheism  might  bo 
spared  by  turaing  it  into  an  allegoiy.  Both  thought  that  any- 
thing was  better  than  to  get  rid  of  one  dogmatic  religion,  only  to 
fall  into  another,  of  far  mure  tlcfinite  creed  and  much  more  real  a 
discipUne. 

Indignation Tias  been  lavished  on  Comte,  and  pxdpits  have  rung 
with  lamentation,  that  any  one  eould  have  conceived  of  rcdigion, 
devoid  of  the  sense  of  a  rulhig  power.  The  objection  would  bo 
most  just,  and  the  indignation  most  right,  if  this  were  really  the 
case.  But  the  contraiy  is,  in  fact,  the  truth.  Neither  theologian 
nor  moralist  has  ever  insisted  more  earnestly  than  Comte  that  the 
haiTQony  of  moral  Kfe  within  us,  and  the  association  of  men  iu 
communion,  are  both  equally  impossible,  without  the  ever-present 
sense  of  a  superior  power  eontroUijig  oui*  lives,  itself  endowed  with 
sympathies  kindjod  to  our  ovn\.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  central  point 
of  his  conception  of  religion,  both  on  the  intellectual  and  on  the 
moral  side.  Those  who  have  spoken  of  Positivism  as  a  mere 
apotheosis  of  all  human  kind,  as  the  ideaUzation  of  human  pridf»» 
as  the  cousecration  of  intellt'ctual  sflf-suliieiency,  may  well  be 
astonished  to  find  how  every  hue  of  Comte's  theory  of  religion 
imphes  a  Power  outside  of  each  of  us,  as  well  as  outside  of  aU  dt 
us,  of  which  no  ono  of  us  is  part,  from  which  all  our  strength 
comes,  and  to  which  all  our  semces  are  due,  whom  we  can  love, 
and  who  loves  us,  and  into  whose  bosom  we  may  rettmi  for  tho 
life  after  dt*ath.  Nothiug,  again,  can  be  more  marked  than  tht* 
sense  of  humiUty,  of  gratitude,  of  self-sun-ender  which  Pomtiviimi 
inspures  in  each  believer,  of  tbe  httleness   of  Ins  own  flervic<», 
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and  yet,  withiil,  of  the  happiness  which  it  produces  to  rendL-r 
them ; — 

*'  A  deeper  study  of  the  great  universal  Order  reveals  to  us  at  length  the 
raJing  ]>ower  within  it  of  the  true  Great  Being,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  hriug 
that  Order  continually  to  greater  perfection,  by  constantly  conforming  t<> 
ita  luws ;  antl  which  thus  best  represents  to  us  that  system  as  a  whole. 
This  undeniable  Providence,  the  supreme  di^peu^er  of  our  destinies, 
becomes,  in  the  natural  course,  the  common  centre  of  our  affections,  our 
thoughts,  and  our  actions.  Although  this  Great  Being  evitkntly  exceeds 
the  utmost  strength  of  any^  even  of  any  collective  human  force,  its  con- 
stitution atjd  its  function  endow  it  with  the  truest  sympathy  towards  all  its 
servants.  The  least  amongst  us  can  and  ought  constantly  to  aspire  to 
maintain  and  even  to  improve  this  Being.  This  becomes  the  natural  object 
of  all  our  activity,  both  public  and  private ;  and  it  gives  the  character  of 
our  whule  existence,  either  in  feeling  or  in  thought.  For  our  exlsteDce  as 
a  whole  must  be  devoted  to  love  and  to  know,  in  order  rightly  to  serve  our 
Providence,  by  a  wise  use  of  aU  the  means  which  it  furnishes  to  us.  In 
its  t\u-n  again,  this  continued  sei-vice  of  nm*  lives,  wliilst  strengthening  our 
tnje  imity,  renders  ua  at  once  both  happier  and  iK^tter.  And  at  length  it 
has  tlte  power  to  incorporate  as  at  the  end  of  life  in  that  Great  Being,  in 
the  development  uf  which  we  have  had  a  part  to  bear.** 

It  is  hiipoeeible  here  to  trace  out  the  highly  artificial  conception 
ill  which  Comte  finds  tliese  conditions  realized.  It  is  no  doubt 
open  to  any  one  to  argue  that  his  conception  is  not  a  reality  at  all, 
or  that  it  falls  far  short  of  the  problem.  It  is  not,  however,  open 
to  any  thoughtful  reader  of  his  words  to  say  that  the  conditions, 

he  states  them  himflelf,  are  not  the  conditions  of  the  religious 
"spirit.  It  must  be  an  eristic  mind  indeed  which,  carefully  weigh- 
ing the  w^ork  as  a  whole,  should  imdeiiake  to  deny  that,  tme  or 
false,  it  efiecttially  meets  the  character  of  religion.  The  statement 
of  the  problems  of  religion,  apai-t,  indeed,  from  the  residts,  would 
have  satisfied  Augustine  or  Aquinas;  and  the  religious  ardour  of  the 
method  woidd  touch  chords  in  the  hearts  of  Bernard  or  Bossuet. 

This  explains  and  justifieSt  wdiat  at  first  sight  may  surprise  raanj^ 
Corate's  constant  reprobation  of  Atheism  and  Materialism.  No 
tlieologian  or  preacher  of  any  Church  or  sect  has  ever  condermied 
both  with  more  lively  indignation.  Atheism  in  particular  stands 
with  Comte  as  a  synonym  for  a  worthless  brain  and  a  base  heart ; 
for  he  sees  in  atheists  the  most  illogical  of  all  metaphysicians, 
and  the  most  ungrateful  of  all  rebels.  Habitually  he  speaks  of 
atbeism,  as  well  as  materialism,  in  the  vein  of  a  very  earnest 
Christian.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  For  it  is  most  certain 
tliat  he  says  nothing  of  God  or  of  Gods,  except  by  way  of  history; 
and  he  treats  with  contempt  the  hypothesis  of  the  Soul  being  ari 
entity  or  substantive  existence.  Comte,  however,  meant  by 
atheism  and  atheist  that  which  the  words  connote  in  ordiJiary 
fepeeeh — the  opinion  of  those  who  insist  that  there  is  no  God 
or  Maker  of  the  Universe*  wdio  plant  their  thoughtu  and  lifn? 
upon  that  central  negation,  and  who  thereby  fall  ijito  the  intel- 
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lectual  welter  in  store  for  those  who  make  a  negation  tJie  bams  of 
their  ideas,  and  that  a  negation  as  to  a  wholly  incomprehensibl© 
enigma.  Further,  he  means  those  who  fall  into  that  monvl  welter 
which  is  the  effect  of  training  the  heart  to  reject  all  sense  of  a 
Supreme  Power,  and  to  refuse  all  gratitude  to  Providence.  The 
atheistical  temper  and  mind  is  accordingly  that  of  whicli 
Positivism  is  most  abhorrent ;  and  although  the  age  is  given  to 
press  to  affectation  the  derivation  of  words  instead  of  their 
meaning,  it  is  a  violent  use  of  speech  to  insist  that  atheist  is  every 
one  who  la  not  a  theist.  It  is  only  rancour  which  calls  a  Maho* 
metau  an  intidcl,  in  place  of  describing  him  by  his  proper  positive 
faith.  It  would  not  bo  right  to  speak  of  Buddha  or  Confucius  as 
atheists,  though  they  certainly  were  not  theists;  for  their  attitude 
of  mind  and  nature  was  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  thuist,  oiid 
j;Ot  with  thai  of  the  atheist.  Those  who  in  a  theistic  age  deJiy 
and  defy  a  Supreme  Creator  of  the  Univei*se,  and  tliink  and  live 
in  the  light  of  that  denial  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  defiance,  are 
%'ery  truly  called  atheists.  But  those  who  in  an  atheistical  age 
presume  not  to  dogmatize  about  Creation  or  the  Universe  at  all, 
whilst  reverencing  and  loving  the  Supreme  Power  that  they 
know,  with  all  the  faith  and  all  the  gratitude  which  Theism  can 
inspire,  will  not  bo  stigmatized  as  atheists,  except  by  those  whom 
a  passion  for  bitter  phrasfs  has  blinded  to  sense  and  fainie^s. 

So,  too,  with  the  word  and  notion  of  Matemdism.  With  Comte 
it  means,  /what  it  mrans  in  urdinary  speech,  the  seeking  to  explain 
the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of  Ufo  by  means  of  the  physicaL  Now, 
materialism  in  this  sense  is  naturally  more  abhorrent  to  the 
Positivist  even  tlian  to  the  Christian ;  for  the  spiritual  and  i\\^ 
physical  side  are  more  closely  connected  in  the  eyes  of  the  former* 
wlulst  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  is  to  him  quite  as  important. 
But  Comte  is  as  free  tti  use  the  word  spiritual  as  the  word 
nioral ;  the  word  Soul  as  much  as  the  Wurd  Mind ;  although  by 
spiritual  he  describes  the  noblest  facnlties  of  hmuau  nature  apart 
from  any  metaphysical  tigmeut;  whilst  by  Soul  he  means  the 
consensus  of  these  faculties,  without  any  w^ld  hypothesis  <«r  an 
incomprehensible  entity.  Mere  controversialists,  and  hot  partisans, 
pretend  indeed  to  debar  the  Positive  schools  from  all  employment 
of  the  terms  ur  the  notions  which  lu-u  used  by  orthodox  religions. 
It  is  an  old  and  futile  pm-isnu  These  gix*at  and  ancient  terms  an? 
the  birthright  of  the  hmnan  race.  They  existed,  as  the  thinpi 
they  describo  existed,  before  Catholics  or  Protestants  W(*rtt  hi  ard 
of.  Keligions  and  prieathoods,  spiritual  life,  the  worship  of  a 
Supreme  Power,  the  communion  of  the  faithfol,  and  the  ii 
tality  of  the  soul,  were  Sdlid  verities  to  myriads  of  m*  , 
women  for  countless  ages  in  every  cUme,  before  the  ^web  of 
Clirifitian  metaphysic  was  spim.      It  is  the  pedantry  of  sect  aloitft 
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which  can  dare  to  monopolize  to  a  special  creed  these  precious 
heirlooms  of  our  common  race.  They  are  the  creations  of 
unnumbered  generations;  and  though  they  differ  in  form  from 
age  to  age,  and  from  tribe  to  tribe,  like  the  languages  in  which 
they  are  uttered,  they  ai-e  truly  in  substance  the  same  realities  and 
mean  a  similar  conception,  for  they  come  out  fresh  perennially 
from  the  same  fountain  of  human  nature.  Now  and  then  some 
shrill  polendst  will  raise  a  cry  at  the  sacrilege  or  mockery  involved* 

irhen   Po8iti\'ism   adopts  these    sacred  words  and  institutions. 

/^ho  made  them  the  property  of  that  shrill  polemist  or  of  his  secti 
It  is  a  mockery  and  a  sacrilege  which  every  movement  in  reUgion 
or  thought  or  morality  has  made,  and  which  it  cannot  avoid  from 
making.  Sects  and  polemists  can  take  out  no  patent  of  exclusive 
right  to  reUgious  ideas,  any  more  than  they  can  to  broad  and 
generous  feeling.  When  Polytheism  saw  its  sceptre  bowing  down 
before  the  advance  of  the  Gospel,  there  were  priests  of  Venus  and 
Bacchus  who  cried  out  at  the  muckery,  as  they  thought  it,  that 
unclean  fanaticisms  of  the  East  could  be  a  worship  or  boast  of  a 
Priesthood,  as  if  worthy  of  enlightened  men  of  taste.  When  Islam 
swept  away  the  putrescent  Christianity  of  Asia,  there  were  pious 
hands  raised  up  in  horror  when  they  heard  these  miscreants  invoke 
their  God  or  talk  of  Paradise.  And  when  Luther  and  Calvin 
founded  Protestantism,  the  Oitholic  world  rang  mth  indignation 
at  the  mummery  which  imitated  Church,  and  sacrament,  and 
rubric,  parodied  the  very  mass,  and  adapted  the  hymns  and 
collects  of  the  tnie  faith.  It  must  be  so  always.  The  great 
religious  conceptions  and  inetitutionB  of  mankind  have  been 
borrowed  in  turn  by  every  sect,  and  none  can  keep  them  for  their 
own.  The  Sabbath  has  come  down  to  us  in  ever-varying  furms 
from  an  Egyptian  liieropliant ;  there  were  priests  upon  the  earth 
ever  since  there  were  old  men  ;  and  Prayer  may  have  been  heard, 
perhaps,  coeval  with  the  drift.  Sects  can  no  more  appropriate 
them,  than  a  faction  can  appropriate  a  nation.  The  sole  question 
to  consider  is  not,  to  what  Chiuch  do  these  institutions  belong  t 
but  which  Cliurch  can  use  them  most  nobly,  best  for  human  good 
and  most  near  to  reason  and  tr>  fact  ? 

All  the  eternal  and  essential  institutions  of  rehgion  are  not  only 
open  to  Positivism,  but  are  profountUy  embraced  and  developed 
by  it.  It  is  famiUar,  too,  with  that  sense  of  individual  weakness 
and  yearning  for  consolation,  that  spmt  of  humiliation  before 
Providence  and  contiition  in  the  conjsciousness  of  guilt,  that 
peace  within,  in  communion  with  an  abiding  sweetness  and  good- 
ness without,  that  unquenchabk*  assurance  of  triunjph  in  final 
good — all  of  which  are  the  old  and  just  privileges  of  the  purest 
Christianity.  And  men  have  passed  from  a  real  and  devout 
attachment  to  that  faith,  carried  to  the  point  of  an  enthusiastic 
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acceptance  of  the  mystery  of  the  Sacraments,  by  long  and  trying 
stages  it  may  have  been,  into  a  solid  belief  in  Positivism,  and  yet 
withal,  have  been  unconscious  of  breach  in  the  spiritual  life, 
except  the  breach  of  healthy  development.  So  they  who  read 
the  Polity  of  Comte  will  find  themselves  in  an  air  which  is  hardly 
to  be  breathed,  except  by  those  who  have  been  carried  on  the 
wings  of  the  great  religious  teachers  of  old.  One  can  then  under- 
stand how  the  master  intellect  of  Aquinas  could  survey  the  whole 
range  of  life  and  thought,  and  see  it  all  transfigured  by  the  light 
of  an  omnipresent  Theology;  how  Bernard  trusted  in  his  soul 
that  Love  was  stronger  than  Force  8wid  deeper  than  Mind ;  how 
Bossuet  used  to  pierce  behind  the  veil,  and  see  the  hand  of 
Providence  marshalling  the  random  lives  of  men  into  a  destiny  as 
ancient  and  as  vast  as  our  world.  This  was  no  madness  in  the 
religious  temper  of  Comte,  as  some  journalist  will  say  to- 
morrow, just  as  he  said  yesterday,  grimacing  at  the  unusual 
like  a  truant  schoolboy ;  there  is  nothing  grotesque  in  this  habit 
of  mind.  It  is  the  habit  of  his  mature  mind,  consistent  with 
his  daily  practice;  a  tone  natural  enough  to  one — nay,  in- 
cumbent on  one — whose  sole  study  for  years  was  the  Divine 
Comedy  and  the  Imitation  of  Christ ;  who,  night  and  morning, 
spent  an  hour  in  prayer ;  and  who  passed  one  afternoon  of  every 
week  in  meditation  in  a  Catholic  church,  and  in  silent  communion 
with  a  beloved  one  dead : — 

"  With  the  full  assurance  that  Happiness,  like  Duty,  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  more  perfect  surrender  of  self  to  the  Great  Being,  in  whom  the 
Universal  Order  is  transfigured,  the  wise  will  strive  ever  to  devote  their 
lives  more  truly  to  its  service.  Man's  prudence  and  energy,  with  all  their 
resources,  only  briug  out  more  fully  man's  natural  state  of  dependence ;  so 
that  they  force  him  to  seek  outside  of  himself  the  sole  foundations  by 
which  he  can  give  stability  to  his  life. 

"  The  entire  system  of  Positive  Belief  points  to  the  existence  of  a  single 
dominant  Power ;  whose  real  and  incontestable  attributes  appeal  directly 
to  the  Affections,  in  no  less  measure  than  they  appeal  directly  to  the 
Intellect."** 

Frederic  Harrison. 

•  P08.  Pol.,  YoL  ii. 
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